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This miscellany was first formed, many years ago^ when two of mj 
firiends were occupied in those anecdotical labours, which have proved so 
entertaining to themselves, and their readers.* I conceived that a collec- 
tion of a different complexion, though much less amusing, might prove 
somewhat more instructive ; and that literary history afforded an almost 
imexplored source of interesting facts. The work itself has been well 
enough received by the public to justify its design. 

Every class of readers requires a book adapted to itself and that book 
which interests, and perhaps brings much new information to a multitude 
of readers, is not to be contemned, even by the learned. More might be 
alleged in favour of works like the present than can be urged against them. 
They are of a class which was well known to the ancients. The Greeks 
were not without them ; the Romans loved them under the title of Varia 
Eruditio ; and the Orientalists, more than either, were passionately fond 
of these agreeable collections. The fanciful titles, with which they de- 
corated their variegated miscellanies, sufficiently express their delight. 

The design of this work is to stimulate the literary curiosity of those, 
who, with a taste for its tranquil pursuits, are impeded in their acquire- 
ments. The characters, the events, and the singularities of modem litera- 
ture, are not always famiUar even to those who excel in classical studies. 
But a more numerous part of mankind, by their occupations, or their in- 
dolence, both unfavourable causes to literaiy improvement, require to ob- 
tain the materials for thinking, by the easiest and readiest means. This 
work has proved useful : it has been reprinted abroad, and it has been 
translated ; and the honour which many writers at home have conferred 
on it, by referring to it, has exhilarated the zealous labour which seven 
editions have necessarily exacted. 

* The lata WiUian Seward, Em)., and James Pettit Andrews, Esq. 
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LIBAARlXt. 

Tnt fMkmoti for Tanning yast coUecHoiM of books bai ne- 
emanly existed in all periods of human curiositv; but 
ki^ it required mynl munificence to found a national libra- 
tj. It is only since the art of muhiplying ihe productions 
flf the mind has been discoveredi thai men of letters have 
Wen enabled to riral this imperial and patriotic honour. 
Tbe taste for books, so rare before the nfleenth century, 
has gradttsdly become general only within these four hun- 
dred y«ars ; in that small spsce of time the public mind of 
Europe has been created. 

Of LfBAAKXES, the following anecdotes seem most in- 
Intsting, as they mark either uie affection, or the vrnera- 
tion, whKh civilized men have ever felt for ihesft perennial 
reponiortea of their minds. The first national library 
fiBsnded in Egypt seemed to have been placed un(l«r the 
potectiosk of the divinities, for their statues magnificently 
sdaroed this temple, dedicated at once to religion and to 
keraiiire. It was still farther embellished by a well 
bowo inscription, for ever grateful to the votary of litera- 
tsre ; oo the front was engraven, *■ The nourishment of the 
Md f or, according to Diodorus, * The medicine of the 



The Egyptian Ptolemies founded the vast library of 
Alexandria, which was afterwards the emulative labour of 
riral monarchs; the founder infused a soul into the vast 
body he was creating, by his choice uf tlie librarian De- 
■euios Phalereus, whose skilful industry amassed from 
al nations their choicest productions. Without such a 
fikrariaa, a national library would be little more than a 
kterary ohaos. His well exercised memory and critical 
ndgnenl are its best catalogue. One of the Ptolemies re- 
rassd supplying the famished Athenians with wheat, until 
&ey presented him with the original manuscripts of JEs- 
ckyhis, Sophocles, and Euripides ; aud in returning copies 
«f these onginals, he allowed them to retain the fifteen ta- 
lents w^icE he bad pledged with them as a princely 
scooity. 

Even when tyrants, or usurpers, possessed sense as 
well as courage, they have proved the most ardent patrons 
sfliienture ; they know it is their interest to turn aside the 
paMc mind from political speculations, and to afford their 
snbfActs the inexhaustible occupations of ciirlDsity , and the 
coMoling pleasures of the imagination. Thns Pisistratus 
is saki to have been among the earliest of the Greeks, who 
projected an immense collection of the works of the learn* 
ed, and is believed to have been the collector of the scat- 
tsred works, which passed under the name of Homer. 

The Romans, after six centuries of gradual dominion, 
■ast have possessed the vast and diversified collections of 
As writings of the nations they conquered ; among the 
■est vaioMl spoils of their victories, we know that manu- 
scripts were considered as more precious than vases 
afeoU. Paulus Emilius, afler the defeat of Perseus, king 
of Mscedon, broiifhi to Rome a great number which he 
kid annssed in Greece, and which he now distributed 
vnonf his son^, or presented to the Roman neople. Sylla 
fiiUowcd his example. After the siege of Athene, he (lis- 
ssvered an entire library in the temple of Apollo, which 
hariog carried to Rome he appears to have been the founder 

' sf the first Romnn public hbrary. After the takinir of 
Canhare, the Roman xenale rewarded the family of Re- 

I fain* with the books found in the ritv. A librarv was a 
SiiifMal fifr, and the most honourable they coul<l bestow. 

, From the intHrC'>unie of the Ronriann with the Greeks, the 
paasiaa fiir furmms libraries rapidly increa«ed, and indivi- 

I Ms began In pride themselves on their private collections. 
Of mnnj ilbistriom Romans, their magnificent taste in 

fl Aw iknnaa baa bean recorded. Asinius PoUio,Craa8tii 



Ceaar, and Cicero, have, among others, been celebrated 
for their literary aplendour. Locullus, v hoee incredible 
opulence exhaustea itself on more than imiieriai luxurieS| 
more honourably distinguished himself by nis vast ooUec* 
tions of books, and the haf>py use he made of them by the 
liberal acceaa be allowed the'learoed. * It was a library/ 
says Plutarch, ' whose walks, gatlr.ries, and cabineis, were ' 
open to all visiters ; and the ingenious Greeks, when at 
leisure, resorted to this abode of the Muses to hold literary 
conversations, in whkh Lucullu^ himself loved to join.' 
This library, enlarged by others, Julius Cmsar once pro- 
posed to open for the puBlic, baring chosen the erudite 
Varro for its librarian ; but the daggers of Brutus and his 
parly prevented the meditated projects of Cssar. In this 
museum, Ckzero frequently pursued his studies, during the 
time his friend Faustus had thi charge of it, which he de- 
scribes to Aiticus in his 4ih B<*ok, Episi. 9. Amidst his 
public occupations and his private siudi^s, either of them 
sufficient to have iinmortalized one man, we are astonish- 
ed at the minute attention Cicero paid to the formation of 
his libraries, and his cabinets of antiquities. 

The emfierors were ambitioua at length to give their 
names to the libi|aries they founded ; they did not consider 
the purple as their chief ornament. Auguntus was himself 
an author, and in one of those sumptuous buildings railed 
Thermes, ornamented with porticoes, galleries, andstatues, 
with shady walks, and refreshing baths, testified his love of 
literature by adding a magnificent Ubrary, one of thes^ 
libraries he fondly called by the name of his sister Oc'avia: 
and the other, the temfile of Apollo, became the haunt of 
the poets, as Horace, Juvenal, and Persius have comme- 
morated. The successors of Augustus imitated his ex- 
ample, and even Tiberius had an imperial library chiefly 
consisting of works concerning the empire and the acts of 
its sovereigns. These Trsjan augmented by the Ulpian 
library, so denominated from the family name of this prince* 

In a word we have accounts of the rich ornaments the 
ancients bestowed on their librsries ; of their floors paved 
with marble, their walls covered with glass and ivory, and 
their shelves and desks of ebony and cedar. 

The first public library in I'aly, says Tiraboschi, was 
founded by a person of no considerable fortune : hia credit, 
his frugafiiy, and fortittide, were indeed emial to a trea^ 
sury. This extraordinary man was Nicholas Niccoli, the 
son of a merchant, and in his youth himself a merchant; 
but af\er the death f>f his father he relinquished the beaten 
roads of gain, and devoted his soAl to study, and hia for* 
tune to assist students. At his death he lefV his library to 
the public, but his debts being greater than his effect*!, the 
princely generosity of Cosmo de Medici realiz<»d the inten* 
tion ofits former possessor, and afterwards enriched it, by 
the addition of an apartment, in which he placed the Greek, 
Hebrew, Arabic, Chaldaic. and Indian Mss. The intre- 
pid resolution of Nicholas V, laid the foundations of the 
Vatican ; the affection of Cardinal Bessarion for his coun- 
try, fir^t gave Venice the rudiments of a public lihrarv; and 
to Sir T. Boilley we owe the invaluable one of Oxford. 
Sir Robert Cotton, Sir H. Sloane, Dr Birch, Mr Crach- 
erode, and oih*'rs of this race of lovers of books, have all 
contributed to form these literarv treasures, which our na- 
tion owe to the enthusiasm of in<}ividiials, who have found 
such pleasure in consecrating their fortunes and their days 
to this great public object ; or, which in the result produces 
the same public good, the collections of such men have 
benn frequently purchased on their deaths, by government, 
and thus have entered whole and entire into the great na- 
tional collections. 

Literature, like virtue, is its own reward, and the en- 
thusiasm lome experience in the permanent enjoymaBl* <C 
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^ ?agt library, have far outweighed the neglect or the ca^ 
lumoy of the world, which some of iu ▼otaries have receiv- 
ed. From the time that Cicero poured forth his fvelinffi 
in his oration for the poet Archias, innumerable are the 
testimonies of men </ letters of the plaaaurable delirium of 
their researches ; that delicious beverage which they have 
swallowed, so thirstily, from ihe magica> cup of literature. 
Richard de Bury, Bishop of Durham, Chancellor and hish 
treasurer of En|{land so early as 1341, perhaps raised the 
first private library in our country. He purchased thirty 
or forty volumes of the abbot of St. Albans for fifty pounds 
wei|(ht of silver. He was so enamoured of bis large col- 
lection, that he expres^y composed a treatise on his lov^ 
of books, under the title of < Philobibliou,' an honourable tri- 
bute paid to literature, in an age not literary. 

To pass much of our time amid such vast resoarcea, 
that man must indeed be not more animated than a leaden 
Mercury, who does not aspire to make some small addition 
to his library, were it only by a critical catalogue ! He 
must be as indolent as that animal called the sbth, who 

Krislies on the tree he climbs, after he has eaten all its 
ives. 

Henry Rantzao, a Danish gentleman, the founder of the 
fpreat liorary at Copenhagen, whose days were dissolved 
m the pleasures of reading, discovers hia taste and ardour 
ia the following elegant efiusion : 

Salvete aureoli met \tM\\, 
Mea delicis, mei leuoies . 
Quam vos smpo ocuiis jurat videta, 
£t uiios roanibus tenere nostris ! 
Tot vns eximii, tot erudiii, 
Prteci lumina saculi et recentls, 
Confecere viri, suasque vobis 
lusi credere lucubrailones : 
Et sperare decus peronne scriptis ; 
Neque hac irrita spes fefelln illos. 

IMITATED. 

Oolden volumes ! richest treasvet . 
Objecu of delictoU'4 pleasures ! 
You my eyes rejoicing please. 
Too my hands in rapture reize ! 
Brilliant wiis and musing sages, 
Lixhts who beainvl through many agesf 
Lefi 10 your conscious leaves their story. 
And dareil to trust you wiih their glory ; 
And now their hope of fame achieved, 
Dear volumes !— you have not deceired ! 

This passion for the acquisition and enjoyment of ftoojb, 
has been the occasion of their lovers embellishing their out- 
sides with osily ornaments ; a rage which ostentation may 
have abused ; but when these volumes belong to the real man 
of letters, the m'Mt fanciful bindings are ofcen the emblems 
of his isAte and feelings. The great Thuanus was eager 
to purchase th>'. finest copies for his library, and his volumes 
are still eagerly purchased, bearing his autoi^'aph on the 
last page. A celebrated amateur was Grollier, whose li- 
brary was opulent in these luxuries ; the Muses themselves 
could not more ingeniously have ornamented their favourite 
works. I have seen several in the libraries of our own cu- 
rious collectors. He embellished their outside with taste 
and insentiity. They gre gilded and stamped with pecu- 
liar neatness, the compartments on the binding are drawn, 
and painted, with different inventions of subjects, analogous 
to the works themselves ; snd thev are farther adorned bv I 
that amiable inscription, Jo OroUierii et amieorum! pur- 
porting that these literary treasures were collected for him- 
•elf and for his friends ! 

The family of the Fuggers had long felt an hereditary 
passion for the accumulation of literary treasurer ; and 
their portraits, with others in their picture gallery, form a 
curious oiiarto volume of 127 portraits, excessively rare 
even in Germany, entitled *Fugserorum Pinacoiheca.' 
Wolfins, who daily haunted their celebrated library, pours 
out his gratitude in some Greek verses, and describes this 
Bibliotheqiie as a literary heaven, furnished with as many 
books as there were stars in the firmament ; or as a lite- 
rary garden, in which he passed entire days in gathering 
fruit and flowers, delighting and instructing himself by per- 
petual occupation. 

In IS64 the royal library of France did not exceed twen- 
ty volumes. Shortly after Charles V increased it to nine 
hundred, which by the fate of war, as much at least as that 
of monay, the Duke of Bedford afterwards purchased and 
traoaportad to London, where librariai wen nnalltr than 



on the continent, about 1440. It is a cireumatance worthy 
ohaervation, that the French sovereign, Charles V, sor- 
named the Wise, ordered that thirty portable lights, with 
a silver lamp suspended from the centre, shouid 1^ illumin- 
ated at night, that students might not find their purtiuits in- 
terrupted at any hour. Many among us^ at this moment, 
whose professional avocations admit not ol morning studies, 
find that the resources of a public library are not accessible 
to them from the omission of the regulation of the xealoua 
Charles V of France. An alarming objection to night- 
studies in public libraries is the danger of fire, and in our 
own Briitsn Museum not a light is permitted to be carried 
about on any pretence whatever. The history of tho 
* Bibliothoque du Roi' is a curious incident in literature ; 
and the progress of the human mind and public opinion 
might be traced by its gradual accessions, noting the 
changeable qualities of its literary stores chiefly from theo- 
logy,law and medicine, to philosophy, and elegant litera- 
ture. In 1769 Neckar reckoned the literary treasures to 
amount to 225,000 printed books, 70,000 manuscripts, and 
15,000 collections of prims. By a curioua little volume 
pubhshed by M. Le Prince in 1782, it appears that it waa 
first under Louis XIV that the productions of the art of 
engraving were collected and arranged ; the great minister 
Colbert purchased the extensive collections of the Abb^de 
Marolles, who may be ranked among the fathenn of our 

{»rint-collectors. Two hundred emd Bixiy-^bur ample port- 
olios laid the foundations, and the catalogues of bis colleo 
tiuns, printed by Marolles himself, are rare, curious, and 
high-priced. Our own national print-gallery is yet an in- 
fant establishment. 

Mr Hallam has observed, that In 1440, England had 
made comparatively but little progress in learning— and 
Germany was probably still less advanced. However 
there was in Germany a celebrated collector of books in 
the person ofTriiheroius, the celebrated abbot of Span- 
heim, who died in 1516 ; he had amassed about two tnou- 
sand manuscripts, a literary treasure which excited each 

Seneral attention, that princes and eminent men of that 
ay travelled to visit Triihemius and his Fibrary. About 
this time six or eight hundred volumes formed a royal col- 
lection, and their nigh value in price could only be furniah- 
ed by a prince. This wu indeed a great advancement in 
hbraries, when at the beginning of the fourteenth century 
the library of Louis IX contained only four classical au- 
thors, and that of Oxford, in 1300, consisted of * a few 
tracts kept in chest.* 

The pleasures of study are classed by Burton among 
those exercises or recreations of the mind which pa«« 
within doors. Looking about this ' world of books' he ex- 
claims, * I could even live and die with such meditatioos, 
and take more delight and true content of mind in them, 
than in all thy wealth and sport ! there is a sweetnesa, 
which, as Circe's cup, bewiichelh a student, he cannot 
leave off, as well may witness those many laborious hours, 
days and nights, spent in their voluminous treatises. So 
sweet is the delight of study. The last day iaprwria di9^ 
dpulusJ* * Heinsius was mewed up in the library of Ley- 
den all the year long, and that which to my thinking should 
have bred a loathing, caused in him a greater liking. I 
no sooner, saith he, come into the library, but I bolt the 
door to me, excluding Lust, Ambition, Avarice, and all 
such vices, whose nurse is Idleness, the mother of Ignor- 
ance and Melancholy. In the very lap of eternity amongrst 
so many divine souls, I take my seat with so lofty a spirit, 
and sweet content, that I pity all our great ones and rich 
men, that know not this happiness.' Such is the incense 
of a votary who scatters it on the altar less for the cere- 
mony than from the devotion. 

There is, however, an intemperance in study, incompa- 
tible often with our social or more active duties. The 
illustrious Grotius exposed himself to the reproaches oT 
some of his contemporaries for having too warmly puraueci 
his studies, to the detriment of his public station. It vira« 
the boast of Cicero, that his philosophical studies had 
never interfered with the services he owed the repubKc, 
and that he had only dedicated to them the hours which 
others gave to their walks, their repasts, and their pleiL* 
sures. Looking on his volummons labours, we are sur- 
prised at this observaiion: how honourable is it to him^ 
that his various philosophical works bear the titles of the 
different villas he possessed ; which ^hows that they wev-9 
composed in their respective retirements. Cicero mus^ 
have been an early riser; and practised that magic art 
employing his time, as to have multiplied his daya. 
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LITERATURE. 



-THS BlBLlOMAVIiu 

Tba precedini: article is honourable to literature, yet 
anpartial iruih must show that even a paction for collects 
IBK books is not always a passion for liierature. 

The * Bibliomania/ or the collectiug au enormous heap 
of books without intelligent curiosity, has, since libraries 
have existed, infected weak minds, who imaxine that they 
tbcmselvea acquire knowledge when they keep it on iheir 
shelves. Their motley libraries have been called the mad 
hmae$oflhe human mind; and again, the tomb of books, 
wben the possessor will not communicate I hem, and coP> 
ins them up in the cases of his library — and as it was 
&cetiouslv observed, these collections are not without a 
LtA on tJu hMman Understanding* 

The Bibliomania has never raged more violently than in 
the present day. It is fortunate that hterature is in no 
ways injured by the follies of collectors, since though they 
preserre the worthless, tliev necessarily defend the good. 

Some coHectors place all their fame on the viem of a 
splendid library, where volumes arrayed in alt the pomp of 
knerinc, silk linings, triple gold bands and tinted leather, 
tre locked up in wire cases, and secured from the vulgar 
hands of the men reader, dazzling our eyes like eastern 
beauties peering through their jealousies! 

Bmyere has touched on this mama with humour : * Of 
tsch a collector,' says he, • as soon as I enter his house, I 
an ready to faint on the staircase, from a strong smell of 
Moroeco leather : in vain he shows me fine editions, gold 
leaves, Etruscan bindings, &c., naming them one after 
•■other, as if he were showing a gallery of pictures ! a gal- 
lery by the by which he seldom traverses when alone, for 
be rarely reads, but me he offers to conduct through ii ! I 
fhaak him for bis politeness, and, as little as himself, care 
to visit the tan^house, which he calls his library.* 

Lu cian has composed a biting invective against an ig- 
■erant possessor or a vast library. Like him, who in the 
present day, after turning over the pages of an old book, 
chiefly admires the date. Lucian compares him to a pilot, 
who was never tau^t the science of navigation ; to a rider 
who cannot keep his seat on a spirited horse ; to a man 
who not havtn(^ the use of his feet, wishes to conceal the 
defect bv wearing embroidered shoes; but, alas! he can- 
■ot stand in them ! He ludicrouslv compares him to Ther- 
sites wearing the armour of Acliilles, tottering at every 
Mep ; leerinjg with his little eyes under his enormous hef- 
Bet, and his hunch-back raising the cuirass above his 

sboalders. Why do you buy so many books ? he says : 

yra have no hair, and you purchase a <y>mb ; you are 
bfind, and you will have a grand mirror ; you are deaf, and 
yoa will have fine musical instruments I Your costly bind- 
■l^are only a source of vexation, and you are continually 
discharging your librarians for not preserving them from 
the silent invasion of the worms, and the nibbling triumphs 
«f the rats! '^ 

Such coilectors will eontemntuoasly smile at the collec- 
tion of the amiable Melancthon. He possessed in his 
Jbcary only four authors, Plato, Pliny, Plutarch, and 
Piolemy the geographer. 

Aneillon was a great collector of curious books, and 
Mxterouslv defended hhnself when accused of the BibUo- 
wmma. He gave a good reason for buying the most ele- 
gant editioas; which he did not consider merely as a liter- 
■ry Inxnry. He said the less the eyes are fatigued in 
nadins a work, the more liberty the mind feels to judge of 
A: and as we perceive more cleaHy the excellencies and 
•efeeu of a printed book than when in Ms ; so we see 
•em more plainly in good paper and clear type than when 
the impression and paper are both bad. He always pur- 
ossed ,firH oditwney and never waited for second ones ; 
tbnogh it is the opinion of some that a first edition is gene- 
rally the least valuable, and only to be considered as an 
y^g gt essay, which the author proposes to finbh after 
he has tried the sentiments of the literary world 
Bayle approves of Aneillon's plan. Those who wait 
ei^mlv for a book, says he, till it is reprinted, show plainly 
that they are resigned to their ignorance, and prefer the 
jwiag of a pistole to the acquisition of useful knowledge. 
With ooo of these persoas, who waited for a second edi- 

• An afluskm and pun which occasioned the French trans- 
me of the present work an unlucky blunder: puzzled no 

S?***^."5?_r"***®"*"'!^ **• translates * meuant comma on 
Pa tns.nMScieiuiemeni ftk observer, I'entendemem humain 
Mia Clef.* The book, and Che author aUoded to, quite 



tioD, which never appeared, a literary man argued, that 
it was much better to have two editions of a book than to 
deprive himself of the advantage which the reading of the 
first might procure him ; and it was a bad economy to 

K refer a few crowns to that advantage. It has frequently 
appened, besides, that in second editions, the author 
omits, as well as adds, or makes alterations from prudential 
reasons ; the displeasing truths which he oorracfs, as ha 
might call thein, are so many losses incurred by Truth 
itstlf. There i* an advantage in comparing the first with 
subsequent editions; for among other things, we feel great 
satisfaction in tracing the variations of a work, when a man 
of genius has revised it. There are also other secreU, 
wirll known to the intelligent curious, who are versed m 
aflfairs relating to books. Many first editions are not to be 
purchased for the treble value of later ones. Let no lover 
of books be too hastily censured for his passion, which, if 
he indulges with judgment, is useful. The collector wo 
have noticed frequently said, as is related ofVirgil, • I col- 
lect gold from Ennius's dung.' I find, added he, m soma 
neglected authors, particular things, not elsewhere to bo 
found. He read them, indeed, not with equal attention, 
but many, < Sieut emit ad Nilum bibene eljugient,* like a 
dog at the Nile, drinking and running. 

Fortunate are those who only consider a book for the 
utility and pleasure they may derive from iis possession. 
Those students, who, though they know much, still thirst 
to know more, may require this vast aea of books ; yet in 
that sea they may suffer many shipwrecks. Great colleo- 
tions of books are subject to certain accidents besMes the 
damp, the worms, and the rats; one not less common is 
that of the borrowers, not to say a word of the purloiner*. 

LITEHART JOURNALS. 

When writers were not numerous, and readers rare, the 
unsuccessful author fell intiensibly into oblivion ; he dis- 
solved away in his own weakness ; if he committed tho 
private folly of printing what no one would purchase, ha 
was not arraigned at the public tribunal— and the awful 
terrors of his day of iudgment consisted only in the retri- 
butions of his publisher's final accounU. At length, a 
taste for literature spread through the body of ihe people, 
vanity inducvd the inexperienced and thti ignorant to as- 
pire to literary honours. To oppose these forcible entries 
into the haunts of the Muses, periodical criticism brand- 
ished its formidable weapon; and the fall of many, taught 
some of our greatest geniuses to rise. Multifarious writ- 
ings produced multifarious strict ures, and public criticism 
reached to such perfection, that taste was generally diffus- 
ed, enlightening those whose occupations had oiherwiso 
never permitted them to judge of literary compositions. 

The invention of Reviews, in the form which they havo 
at length gradually assumed, coukJ not have existed but in 
the most polished ages of literature ; for without a con- 
sunl supply of authors, and a refined spirit of criticism, 
they could not excite a perpetual interest among the lovera 
of literature. These publications are the chronicles of 
Usto and science, and present the existing state of tho 
public mind, while they form a ready resource for thoso 
idle hours, which men of letters do not choose to pass idly. 
Their multiplicity has undoubtedly produced much evil; 
puerile critics, and venal drudges, maiiufaeture reviews : 
hence that shameful discordance of opinion, which is tho 
scorn and scandal of criticism. Passions hostile to tho 
peaceful truths of literature have likewise made tremend« 
ous inroads in the republic, and every literary virtue has 
been lost ! In < Calamities of Authors,' I have given tho 
history of a literary conspiracy, conducted by a solitary 
cnMc Gilbert Stuart, against the hialorian Henry. 

These works may disgust by vapid panegyric, or grots 
uivective ; weary by uniform dulness, or tantalize by supers 
ficial knowledge. Sometimes merely written to catch tho 
public attention, a malignity is indulged against author*, 
to season the caustic leaves. A reviewer has admired 
those worics in private, which he has condemned in his of- 
ficial capacity. But good sense, good temper, and good 
taste, will ever form an estimable journalist, who will in- 
spire confidence, and give stability to his deciskins. 

To the lovers of literature these volumes when they havo 
outlived their year, are not unimportant. They eonstituto 
a great portion of literary history, and are indeed the an- 
nals of the republic. 

To our own reviews, we most add the old foreign jonrw 
nals, which are perhaps even more valuable to tho maa of 
letters. Of tbeao the variety is considerable; and naay 
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of tkctr writ«n are now known. Thej delicht our curioii* 
tj by opening now Tiews, and li|;ht up in observing minds 
many projects of works, wanted in our own literature. 
Gibbon feasted on them ; and while he turned them over 
with constant pleasure, derived accurate notions of works, 
which no student can himself have verified : of many works 
a notion is sufficient, but this notion is necessary. 
The origin of so many literary journals was the happy 

g'ojaci of Denis de Sallo, a counsellor in the parliament of 
aris. In 1666 appeared his Joumal da Sgavant. He 
published his essay in the name of the Sieur de Hedou- 
ville, his footman ! Was this a mere stroke of humour, or 
designed to insinuate that the freedom of his criticism 
could only be allowed to his firatman ? The work, how- 
ever, met with so favourable a reception, that Sallo had 
the satisfaction of seeing it, the following year, imitated 
throughout Europe, and his journal, at the same lime, 
transHiied into various languages. But as most authors 
la^ themselves open to an acute critic, the animadversions 
« Sallo were given with such asperity of criticism, and 
such malignity of wit, that this new journal excited loud 
murmurs, and the most heart-moving complaints. The 
learned had their plagiarisms delected, and tne wit had his 
claims disputed. Sarasin called the gazettes of this new 
Aristarchus, Hebdomadary Flams ! Billevezeet kMLoma^ 
dariea! and Menage, having published a law-book, which 
Sallo had freated with severe raillery, he entered into a 
long argument to prove, according to Justinian, that a law- 
yer is not allowed to defame another lawyer, &c. Seiu^ 
tan maledieere non Hoety rtmaledicerejutfatque eaL Others 
loudly declaimed against this new species of imperial ty- 
ranny, and this attempt to regulate the public opinion by 
that of an individual. Sallo, af^er having published only 
bis third volume, felt the irritated wasps of literature 
thronging so thick about him, that he very gladly abdicated 
the throne of criticbm. The journal is said to have suf- 
fered a short mterruption by a remonstrance from the 
nuncio of the pope, for the energy with which Sallo had 
defended the liberties of the Gallican church. 

Intimidated by the fate of Sallo, his successor, Abb6 
Gallois, flourished in a milder reign. He contented him* 
self with giving the titles of books, accompanied with ex- 
tracts; and he was niore useful than interesting. The 
public, who had been so much amused by the raillery and 
■everity of the founder of this dynssty of new critics, now 
murmured at the want of that salt and acidity by which 
Ibey had relished the fugitive collation. They were not 
satisfied in having the mo9t beautiful, or the most curious 
parts of a new work brought tofether ; they wished for the 
unreasonable entertainment of railing aiid raillery. At 
length another obj«H:tion wss conjurrd up against the re- 
view ; mathematicians complained they were neglected 
to make room for experiments in natural philosophy ; the 
historian sickened over the works of natural history ; the 
antiquaries would have no'hins but discoveries of mss, or 
fragments of antiquity. Medical works were called for 
by one party and reprobated by another. In a word, each 
reader wished only to have accounts of books which were 
interesting to his profession or his taste. Buf a review is a 
work presented to the public at lar£e. and wrirten for more 
than one country. In spite of all these difficulties, this 
work was carried to a vast extent. An index to the 
/oumal det SggwmM has been arranged on a critical plan, 
ocr.upyine ten volum«^ in quarto, which may be consider- 
ed as a mo«t useful instrument to obtain the science and 
titerainr** of ihe entire century. 

The next cel«*brated reviewer i« Bayle, who undertook, 
in 1684, hill NouveUea de la Repubfiqve det Leftre$. He 
pos^es««ed the art, scqnired by hsbit, of resHing a book by 
m* fingers, as it hai been happily expressed ; and of com- 
pri«iin;, in concise extracts, a just notion of a book, witli- 
oiif the addition of irrelevant matter. He had for his day 
sufficient plavfulness to wreathe the md of criticism with 
ro9es ; and, for the first time, the ladien and all the beau 
mondM took an interest in the labours of the critic. Yet 
even Bavin, who declared himself a reporter and nof a 
jiidffe. BaylA the di«creet sceptic, cnnid not long satiftfy his 
readers. HIa panegyric was thourht xamewhat prodigal ; 
hi* fluency of style somewhat tno familiar; and others af^ 
fected not to relish his gsyety. In his latter volumes, to still 
the clsmour, hH assumed the cold s*ibrieiy of an historian : 
and has bequeathed no mean legacy to the literary world, 
in thtrty-aiz small volumes of criticism, closed m 1687. 
TiiMa wars eootiniiad by Bernard, with infarior skiU ; and 



by Basnage more ■uocassfally in 
ae» Sgavatu. 

The contemporary and the antagonist of Bsyle wu La 
Clerc. His firm industry has produced three BMiaUieqitua 
— Univertelle et Histonque — Choi$u — and Andenm H 
ModemBf forming in all 82 volumes, which, complete, bear 
a very high price. . Inferior to Bayle in the more pleaiing 
talents, he is perhaps superior in erudition, ana shows 
great skill in analvsis : but his hand drOps no flowers ! 
Apostolo Zeno's Oiamale de* LUterati d^Italia, from 1710 
to 173S, is valuable. Gibbon resorted to Le Clerc's 
volumes at his leisure, * as an inexhaustible source of 
amusement and instruction.' 

Beausobre and L'Eiifant, two learned Protestants,wrata 
a BiblioOuque Germoni^ve, from 1720 to 1740, in 60 vols. ; 
our own literature is interested by the BibUotheque Briitm^ 
niq%»e{ written by some literary Frenchmen, noticed by 
La Croze in his *' Voyage Litteraire,' who designates thia 
writers in this most tantalizing manner : * Les auteurs sont 
gens de merits et que entendent tous parfaitement I*Ad- 
glois ; Messrs S. B. le M. D. ei le savant Mr D.' Poa- 
teriiy has been partially let into the secret ; De Missy waa 
one of the contributors, and Warburion communicated hia 
project of an edition of Gelleius Paterculiis. This useful 
account of only English books begins in 1733, and cloaea 
at 1747, Hague, 23 vols. ; to this we must add the Jomal 
Britannique^ in 18 volumes, by Dr Maty, a foreign phy- 
sician residing in London ; this journal exhibits a view of 
the state of English litersture from 1750 to 1755. Gibbon 
bestows a high character on the journalist, who sometimaa 
* aspires to the character of a poet and a philosopher; ona 
of the last disciples of the school of Fontenelle.* 

Maty's son produced here a review known to the cari- 
ous ; his style and decisions often discover haste aad heat, 
with some striking observstions : alluding to bis faiheri 
Maty, in his rnotto, applies Virgil's description of the young 
Ascanius, * Seqiiitur pctfrctn non passibus equis.' He aaya 
he only htilds a monthly oonvenation with the public ; but 
criticism demands more maturity of reflection and mora 
terseness of style. In his obstinate resoluiicn of carrying 
on this review without an associate, he has shown its folly 
and its dsnger ; for a fatal illness produced a cessalioa, at 
onre. of his periodical labours and his life. 

Other reviews, are the Memavta de TVevotus, wrtttan 
by the Jesuits. Their caustic censure and vivacitf of 
style made them redoubtable in their day; they dia not 
even spare their brothers. The Journal lAtUreire^ printed 
at the Hague, nnd chiefly composed by Prosper March* 
and, Sallengret Van Eflen, who were then young wntcra. 
This list may be augmented by other journals, which 
^roeiimes merit preservation in the history of modem 
literature. 

Our eaHv English journals notice only a few pubRca* 
tinns, with but little acumen. Of these, the * Memoirs of 
Literature,* and the * Present State of the Republic of 
Letters,' are the best. The Monthly Review, the 
rahle mother of our journals, commenced in 1 749. 

It is impossible to form a literary journal in a a 
snrh as might be wished ; it must be the work of many of 
diflTerent tempers snd talents. An individual, bowever 
versatile and extensive his genius, would soon be ezhauat- 
ed. Such a regular labour occasioned Bayle a dangeroua 
illness, and Maty fell a victim to his review. A prospect 
always extending as we proceed, the frequent novelty of 
the matter, the pride of considering one's self as the arbi* 
ter of literature, animate a journalist at ihecommeDceanemt 
of his career ; but the literary Hercules becomes iatigued ; 
snd to suf>piy his craving pages he gives copious eztracta^ 
till the jniimal becomes tedious, or fails in variety. Ahbe 
Gallois was frequently diverted from continuing his joomaJ, 
and Pontenelle remarks, that this occupation wss too re* 
striciive for a mind so extensive as his ; the Abb^ eouM 
not resist the chsrros of revelling in a new work, and ^r». 
tifying sny sudden curiosity which seized him; which iiw 
tefrupted perpetually that regularity the public expects 
from a journalist. 

To describe the character of a perfect journalist, would 
be only an ideal portrait ! There are however eumo ao» 
qntrements which are indispensable. He must be tolerably 
arquainted with the subjects he irests on ; no eomnroia 
arqnirement ! He most possess the literary hulory of kirn 
own {tines .' a science which Fontenelle observes, ia almosC 
distinct from any other. It is the result of an active cori- 
oaity, which leada us to take a lively iniereat io the 
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I of th« uo, wfailo it ttTM the joumalist from 

, I ridiculoui blunders. We often see the mind of a re* 

viewer half a oentury renaote from the work reviewed. A 
6iie Ming, of the varioos manners of writers, with a 
ttjiCf adapted to fix the atteation of the indolent, and to 
wm the ontracuMe ; but candour is the briethest gem of 
criticism ! He oushi not to throw every thing into the 
cmciUe, nor should he miffer the whole to pass as if he 
trenbled to touch it. Lampoons, aod satires, in time will 
€me their effect, as well as panegyrics. He must learn 
to resist the seductions of his own pen ; the pretensions of 
mmpnaing a treatise on the tubjectf rather than on the 

he cntidses, proud of insinuating that he gives in a 
«soDage*, what the author himself has not been able 
to periorm in his volumes. Should he gain confidence by 
a popular delusion and by unworthy conduct, he may 
chance to be uMirtified by the pardon or the chastisement 
of iMolted ^nius. The mosi noble criticism is that, in 
which the cntic is not the antagonist so much as the rival 
dTtheanAhor, 

RECOTXBT or MAIflTSCXIPTS. 

Oar ancieDt classics had a very narrow escape from to- 
tal aanibilation. Many, we know, have perished : many 
wo possess are but fragments ; and chance, blind arbiter 
of the works of senius, nas given us some, not of the high- 
est value : which, however ,liave proved very useful, serv- 
ing as a test to show the pedantry of those who adore an- 
llqoity not from true feeling but from traditional prejudice. 
One reason, writes the learned compiler VEkj^ du 
Cnuade$f why we have lost a great number of ancient au- 
diors, was the conquest of Egypt by the Saracens, which 
deprived Europe of the use of the papynu. The igno- 
raaee of Uiat age could find no substitute ; they knew no 
oifacT eipedient but writing on parchment, which became 
•very day more scarce awf costly. Ignorance and barba- 
OBfoTtunately seized on Roman manuscripts, and in- 
' rasiy defaced pages once imagined to have been 
lal I The most elegant compositions of classic Rome 
wore converted into the psalms of a breriary, or the prayers 
ofa ■sissal. Livy and Tacitus *hide their diminishecl heads' 
to preoerve the legend of a saint, and immortal truths were 
converted into dumsy fictions. It happened that the most 
votuminons authors were the greatest sufferers ; these 
were preferred, because their volume being the greatest, 
ii moot profitably repaid their destroying industry, and fur- 
nished ampler scope for future transcription. A Livy or a 
DiodoruB was preferred to the smaller works of Cicero or 
Horace ; and it is to this circumstance that Juvenal, Per^ 
ains, and Martial have come down to us entire, rather pro- 
bably than to these pious personages preferring their ob- 
scemdes, as some have accused them. Not long ago at 
Roms, a part of a bo<4c of Livy was found, between the 
iaes of a parchment b*it half etfaced, on which they suh- 
ilimted a book of the Bible. 

That, however, the monks had not in high veneration 
die unfmne authors, appears by a facetious anecdote. To 
read the classics was considered as a very idle recreation, 
and BOOM heU them in great horror. To distinguish them 
from ofher books, they invented a disgraceful sign : when 
a BMok asked for a pa^n author, aAer making the gene- 
lal sign diey used in their manual and silent language when 
they wanted a book, he added a particular one which con- 
' in scratching under hw ear, as a dog, which feels an 
, scratches himself in that place with his paw— be- 
said they, an unbeliever is compared to a dog ! 
la this manner diey expressed an itching for those dogtf 
Virgil or Horace ! 

There have been ages when for the possession of a 
■tMHcript, some would transfer an estate ; or leave in 
pawn for its loan hundreds of golden crowns ; and when 
evea the sale or loan of a manuscript was considered of 
sadi importance as to have been solemnly registered in 
pablie acts. Absolute as was Louis XI, he could not ob* 
Isia die m of Rasis, sn AraUan writer, to make a copy, 
from the library of the facultv of Paris, without pledging a 
hondred golden crowns; and the president of his treasury, 
charged with this commission, sold part of his plate to 
■ska die deposit. For the loan of a volume of Avicenna, 
a baron offered a pledge often marks of silver, which was 
rsfosed : because it was not considered equal to the risk 
red of losing a volume of Avicenna ! These events 
red in 1471. One cannot but smile at an anterior 
period, whan a countess of Anjou bought a bvourite book 
iflMimilics, tat two hundred sheep, some skin of martins, 
ui boriiola of wheat and rye. 



In these times, manuscripts were important ardclea of 
commerce; they were excessively scarce, and preserved 
with die utmost care. Usurers themselves considered 
them as precious objects for pawn ; a student of Pavia, 
who was reduced by his debaucheries, raised a new for- 
tune by leaving in pawn a manuscript of a body of law; 
and a grammarian, who was ruined by a fire, rebuilt bis 
house with two small volumes of Cicero. 

At the restoration of letters, the researches of literary 
men were chiefly directed to this point ; every part of Eu- 
rope and Greece was ransacked, and the glorious end con- 
sidered, there was something sublime in this humble indus- 
try, which often produced a lost author of antiquity, and 
gave one more classic to the world. This occupation was 
carried on with cnihusiasm, and a kind of mania possessed 
many who exhausted their fortunes in distant voyages, 
and profuse prices. In reading the correspondence of tha- 
leamed Italians of these tiroes, much of which has descend* 
ed to us, their adventures of manuscript-hunting are very 
amusing, and their raptures, their congratulations, or at 
limes their condolence, and even their censures, are al 
immoderate and excessive. The acquisition ofa province 
would not have given so much satisfaction as the dnoovery 
^an author little known, or not known at all. * Oh, great 
gain ! Oh, unexpected felicity ! I intreat you my Poggio, 
send me the manuscript as soon as possible, that I may 
see it before I die !* exclaims Aretino, in a letter overflow- 
ing with enthusiasm, on Poggio's discovery of a copy of 
Quintilian. Some of the half-witted, who joined in this 
great hunt, were often thrown out, and some paid hi^ for 
maiiuscriprs not authentic ; the knave played on the bung- 
ling amateur of manuscripts, whose credulity was greater 
than his purse. But even among the learned, much ill 
blood was inflamed : he who had been most successful in 
acquiring manuscripts was envied by the less fortunate, and 
the glory of possessing a manuscript of Cicero, seemed 
to approximate to that of being its author. It is curious to 
observe that in these vast importations into Italy of manu- 
scripts from Asia, John Aurispa, who brought meny hon- 
dreos of Greek manuscripts, laments that he bad chosen 
more profane than sscreo writers ; which circumstsnce ha 
tells us wss owing to the Greeks, who would not so easily 
part with theological WOTks, but tbey did not highly value 
profane writers ! 

These manuscripts were discovered in the obscurest re- 
cesses of monasteries ; they were not always imprisoned 
in libraries, but rotting in oblivion : in dark unfrequented 
corners with rubbish. It required no less ingenuitv to find 
out places where to examine, than to understand the value 
of the acquisition, when obtained. An universal ignoranoe 
then prevailed in the knowledge of ancient writers. A 
scholar of those times gave the first rank among the Latin 
writers to one Valerius, whether he mesnt Martial or 
Maximus is uncertain ; he placed Plato and Tully among 
the poets, and imagined that Ennius and Statios wars 
contemporaries. A library of six hundred vdumes was 
then considered as an extraordinary collection. 

Among those whose lives were devoted to this purpose, 
Poggio the Florentine stands distinguished ; but ha com- 

{ilains that his seal was not assisted by the great. He 
bund under a heap of rubbish in a decayed coffer, in a 
tower belonginsf to the monastery of St Gallo, the work of 
duiotihan. He Is indignant at its foriorn situation ; at 
least, he cries, it should have been preserved in the library 
of the monks ; but I found it in teterrimo quodam et ebaeun 
c or c s Tfr and to his great joy drew it out of its grave ! The 
HKHiks have been complimented as the preservers of lit** 
ratiire, but by facts like the present, their real affection 
mav be doubted. 

The most valuable copy of Tacitus, of whom so much 
is wanting, was likewise discovered in a monastery of 
Westphalia. It is a curious circumstance in literary his- 
tory, that we should owe Tscitus to this single copy; for 
the Roman emperor of that name had copies of the work* 
of his illustrious ancestor placed in all the libraries of the 
empire, and every year had ten copies transcribed ; bat 
the Roman libraries seem to have been all destroved, and 
the imperial proteciaoo availed nothing against the teeth 
of time. 

The original manuscript of Justinian's code was dis« 
covered by the Pisans, accidentally, when they took a city 
in Calabna ; that vast code of laws had been in a mannsr 
unknown from the lime of that emperor. This cariooe 
book was brought to Pisa, and when Pisa was taken Iw 
th^Florentines, was transferred to Florence, whaie it ■ 
still preserved. 
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It soinetimet happened that manuscripts were discover- 
ed in the last agonies of existence. Papirius Masson 
found, in the house of a book-binder of Lyons, the works 
of Ajobart ; the mechanic was on the point of usin^ the 
manuscripts to line the covfrs of his books. A pajre of 
the second decade of Livy it is ssid was found b^ a man of 
letters in the parchment of his battledore, while he was 
amusinc himself in the country. He hastened to the maker 
of the battledore— but arrived too late ! The man had 
fininhed the last pa^e of Livv— about a week before ! 

Many works have undoubtedly perished in this manu- 
acript state. By a petition of Dr Dee to Queen Mary, in 
the Cotton library, it appears that Cicero's treatise de Re- 
jmbliea was once extant in this country. Huet observes 
that Petronius was probably entire in the days of John of 
Salisbury, who anotes fragments, not now to be found in 
the remains of tne Roman bard, Raimond Soranzo, a 
lawyer in the papal court, possessed two books of Cicero 
on Glory, which he presented to Petrarch, who lent them 
to a poor atred man of letters, formerly his preceptor. 
Urged by extreme want, the oUi man pawned them, and 
returning home diod suddenly without having revealed 
where he had left them. They have never been recovered. 
Petrarch speaks of them with ecstasy, and fells us that he 
had studied them perpetually. Two centuries aAerwards 
this treatise on Glory bv Cicero was mentioned in a cata- 
logue of books bequeathed to a monastery of nuns, but 
when inoiiired after was missing; it was supposed that 
Petrus AJcynniiis, physician to that household, purloined 
it, and after transcribinfr as much of it as he could into his 
own writings, had destroyed the original. Alcyonius in his 
book de EjcUio, the critics observed, had many splendid 
passages whirh stood isolated in his work, and were ooite 
above his genius. The begj^r, or in this case the tnief, 
wa< detected by mending his rags with patches of purple 
and gold. 

In this age of manuscript, there is reason to believe, that 
when a mnn of lettprs accidentally obtained an unknown 
work, he did not mnke the fairest use of it, and cautiously 
concealed it from his contemporaries. Leonard Aretino, 
a distinguished scholar at the dawn of modem literature, 
hsvin? found a Gre^k manuscript of Procopins de BeUo 
CfotlueOt translated it into Latin, and published the work, 
but concealing the author's name, it passed as his own. till 
futother manuftcript of the same work being dug out of its 
grave, the fraud of Aretino was apparent. Barbosa, a 
bishop of Ugi'Rto, in 1649. has printed among his works a 
treatise, which, it is said, he obtained by having perceived 
one of his domestics bringing in a fish rolled in a leaf of 
written paper, which his curiosity led him to examine. 
He was sufficiently interested to run out and search the 
fish market, till he found the manuscript out of which it 
had been torn. He published it under the title de OfiUio 
Spieeopi, Machiavelli acted more adroitly in a similar 
ca«e : a manuscript of the Apoph'hegros of the ancients 
bv Plutarch having fallen into his hands, he selected those 
which pleased him the best, and put them into the mouth 
of his hero CastnicioCastrieani. 

In more recent times, we might collect many curioua 
anecdotes concernini; manuscripts. Sir Robert Cotton 
one dav at hi« tailor's, discovered that the man was hold- 
ing in his hand, ready to cut up for measures— an orignal 
Magna Charta, with all its appendages of seals and sig- 
natures. He bought the singular curiosity for a triBe, and 
recovered in this manner what had long been given over 
for lost ! Thi« anecdote is told by Colomi^s, who long re- 
aided, and died in this country. An original Magna Charta 
is preserved in the Cottonian library ; it exhibits marics 
of dilapidation, but whether from the invisible scythe of 
time, or the humble scissors of a tailor, I leave to archaio- 
logical inqnirr. 

Cardinal Granvelle carefully preserved all his letters ; 
he left behind him several chests filled with a prodigious 
<}uaniity, written in different langua|res, commented, noted, 
and under-lined by his own hand. These curious manu- 
ecripts, after his death, were left in a garret to the mercy 
of the rain and the rats. Five or six of these chests the 
•toward sold to the grocers. It was then that a discovery 
was made of this treasure. Several learned men occupied 
themselves in collecting as many of these literary relics as 
they possibly could. What were saved formed eighty 
thick folios. Among these original letters, are found great 
fiumbers written by almost all the crowned heads in Eu- 
rope, with instnictioQi for ambiaiadora, and laaof other 
it»t».papOTS. 



Recently a valuable secret history by Sir Georga Ma^ 
kenzie, the king's advocate in Scotland, has been rescued 
fntm a mass of^ waste paper sold to a grocer, who had the 
good sense to discriminate it, and communicate this curi- 
ous memorial to Dr M'Crie ; the original, in the hand- 
writing of its author, has been deposited in the advocates' 
library. There is an hiatus, which contained the history 
of six years. This work excited inquiry after the rest of 
the Mss, which were found to be ncwiing naore than tho 
sweepings of an attorney's office. 

Montaigne's journal of his travels into Ital^ have been 
but recently published. A prebendary of Perigord, travel- 
ling through iMs province to make researches relative to its 
history, arrived at the ancient chateau of Montaigne, m 
possession of a descendant of this great man. He inouired 
tor the archives, if there had been any. He was snown 
an old worm-eaten coffer, which had long held papers un- 
touched by the incurious generations of Moniaigne. The 
prebendary, with philosophical intrepidity, stifled himself 
m clouds of dust, and at length drew out the original manu- 
script of the travels of Montaigne. Two thirds of the 
work are in the hand-writing of Montaigne, and the rest 
is written by a servant who served as his secretary, and 
who always speaks of his master in the third person. But 
he must have written what Moniaigne dictated, as the ex- 
pressions and the egotisms are all Montaigne's. The bad 
writing and orthography made it almost unintelligible. It 
proves also, says the editor, how true is Montaigne's ob- 
servation, that ne was very negligent in the oorrrection of 
his works. 

Our ancestors were great hklera of manuscripts ; Dr 
Dee's singular mss were found in the secret drawer of a 
chest, which had passed through many hands undisco- 
vered ; and that va»t collection of state-papers of Thurioe'ia 
the secretary of Cromwell, which formed abmit seventy 
volumes in the original manuscripts, accidentally fell out 
of ^e false ceiling of some chambers in Lincoln's-lnn. 

A considerable portion of Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
tagu's letters I discovered in the hands of an attomer. 
There are now many valuable manuscripts in the family 
papers of the descendants of celebrated persona ; but poo- 
thumous publications of this kind are usually made from 
the most sordid motives : discernment, and taste, would 
only be detrimental to the views of btdky publiaben. 

•SXTCBEB or CRincitM. 

It may perhaps Oe some satisfaction to show the young 
writer, that the most celebrated ancients have been aa 
rudely subjected to the tyranny of criticism aa the mo- 
derns. Detraction has ever poured the * waters of bitter- 
ness. 

It waa given out, that Homer had stolen from anterior 
poets whatever was moat remarkable in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. Naucrates even points out the source in the 
library at Memphis in a temple of Vulcan, which accord- 
ing to him the blind bard completely pillaged. Undoubt- 
edly there were good poets before Homer ; how absurd to 
conceive that a finished and elaborate poem couM be the 
firat ! We have indeed accounts of anterior poets, and 
apparently of epics, before Homer ; their names have come 
down to us. Aelian notices Syagrus, who composed a 
poem on the Siege of Troy : anci Suidas the poem of Co- 
rinnus, from which it is said Homer greatly borrowed. 
Why did Plato ao severely condemn the great bard, and 
imitate him? 

Sophocles was brought to trial by hn children aa a li^ 
natic ; and some, who censured the ineqtialitiea of this 
poet, have also condemned the vanity of Pindar; the 
rough verses of iEschylua ; and EuripMea, for the co»> 
duct of his plots. 

Socrates, considered as the wisest and the moat moral 
of men, Cicero treated as an usurer, and the pedant Athe- 
nsBUS as illiterate ; the latter points out as a Socratie folly, 
our philosopher disserting on the nature of justice before 
his judges, who were so many thieves. The malignant 
buffoonery of Aristophanes, who, as Jortin says, waa a 
great wit, but a great rascal, treats him much worse ; but 
though some would revive this calumny, such modem wit- 
nesses may have their evidence impeached in the awful 
court of history. 

Plato, who has been called, by Clement of Alexandria, 
the Moses of Athens ; the philosopher of the Christiana, 
by Amobius; and the god of philosophers, by Cicero; 
AtboMSiiB toeoaet of envy ( Thaopompua, of Lying ; 8u^ 
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iUt of avBiice ; Aulus Gellius, of robbery; Porphyry, of 
iBConiineiice ; and Aristophanes, of impiety. 

Aristotle, whose industry composed more than four hun- 
dred volumes, has not been less spared by the critics ; 
IXoeenes Laertius, Cicero, and Plutarch, have foryroiten 
BMhincr that can lend to show his ignorance, his ambition, 
and his vanity. 

It has been said, that Plato was so envious of the ce» 
lebrity of Deroocritus, that he proposed burning all hiiii 
works ; bat that Amydis and Chnias prevented it, by re- 
noostratinff that there were copies of them every where ; 
and A nst otle was agitated by the same passion against all 
the philosophers his predecessors I 

Yiriiil is destitute of invention, if we are to inve credit 
to Pliny, Carbilius, and Seneca. Califrula has absolutely 
denied him even mediocrity ; Herennus has marked bis 
ftnlts ; and Perilius Faustinus has furnished a thick vol. 
with his plagiarisms. Even the author of his apology has 
confessed that he has stolen from Homer his greatest beau- 
ties ; from Apollonius Rhodius, many of his pathetic pas- 
nffes ; from Nicander, hints from his Georgics ; and this 
does not terminate the catalogue. 

Horace censures the coarse humour of Plautua ; and Ho- 
race, in his turn, has been blamed for the free use he made 
of the Greek minor poets. 

The majority of the critics regard Pliny's Natural His- 
tory only as a heap of fables ; and seem to have quite as 
little respect for vtuintus Curtius, who indeed seems to 
have composed little more than an elegant romance. 

Pliny cannot bear Diodorus and Vopiscus ; and in one 
4»raprrh«nsive criticism, treats all the historians as narra^ 
lora of fables. 

Livy has been reproached for his aversion to the Gauls ; 
IMon, for his hatred of the republic ; Yclleius Patercului, 
lor speakbg too kindly of the vices of Tiberius ; and He- 
rodoctts and Plutarch,' for their excessive partiality to their 
<»wD country ; while the latter has written an entire trea- 
tise on the maligmty of Herodotus. Xenophon and 
Q,uintui Curtius have been considered rather as novelists 
than historians ; and Tacitus has been censured for his 
aodacitv in pretending to discover the political springs and 
secret causes of events. Dionvstus of Halicamassus has 
made an elaborate attack on Thucydides for the unskilful 
choice of his subjects and liis manner of treating it. Dio- 
avsius would have aothing written but what tended to the 
^ory of his country and the pleasure of the reader ; as if 
nistory were a song ! adds Hobbes : while he also shows 
that there was a personal motive in this attack. The same 
Dionysius severely criticises the style of Xenophon, who, 
he ays, whenever he attempts to elevate his style shows 
he is incapable of sapporting it. Pulybius has been blamed 
for bis fre<|u«mt introduction of moral reflections, which 
interrupt the thread of his narrative : and Sallust has been 
blamed byCalofor indulging his own private passions, and 
studiously concealing many of the glorious actions of Cice- 
la The Jewish historian Joeephus is accused of not having 
designed his history for his own people so much as for 
the Greeks and Romans, whom he takes the utmost care 
never to <^end. Josephus assumes a Roman name, Flsi- 
vius ; and considering his nation as entirely subjugated, he 
only varies his story to make them appear venerable and 
dignified to their conquerors, and for this purpose, alters 
what he himself calls the Hofy bookt. It is well known 
how widely he differs from ihe scriptural accounts. Some 
have said of Cicero, that there is no connexion, and, to 
adopt thair own figures, no Uood and ntrve»t in what his 
admirers so warmly extol. Cold in his extemporaneous 
effusions, artificial in his exordiums, trifling in his strained 
raillerr, and tiresome in his digressions. This is laying a 
good deal about Cicero! 

Qiiintilian does not spare Seneca ; and Demosthenes, 
called by Cicero the prince of orators, has, according to 
Hermippus, more of art than of nature. To Demades, 
his orations appear too much laboured ; others have thought 
him too dry ; and, if we may trust ^schines, his language 
M by no means pure. 

The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius and the Deipnoso- 
phists of Athennus, while they have been extolled by one 
party, have been degraded by another. They have been 
eottsidered as botchers of rags and remnants ; their dili- 
gence has not been accompanied by judgment ; and their 
taste inclined more to the frivolous than to the useful. 
Compilers, indeed, are liable to a hard fate, for little dis- 
linctioa is made in their ranks ; a disagreeaUe situation, in 
•iUdi inoMt Burtoa aoemi to have bean pUoed ; for h» 



says of his work, that some will cry out, * This is a thiogo 
of mere Industrie .* a coUeetion without wit or invention ; a 
very toy ! So men are valued ! their labours vilified by 
fellows of no worth themselves, as things of nau|iht ; who 
could not have done as much. Some understands? too 
little, and some too much.' 

Should we proceed with the list to our own country, and 
to our own times, it might be currently augmented, and 
show the world what men the critics are ! but, perhaps, 
enough has been said to sooth irritated genius, and to 
shame fastidious criticism. < I would beg the critics to re» 
member,* the Earl of Roscommon writes, in his prefaco 
to Horace's Art of Poetry, « that Horace owed his favour 
and his fortune to the character given of him by Virgil and 
Varius ; that Fundanius and Pollio, are still valued by what 
Horace says of them ,* and that in their golden age, there 
was a good imdersianding among the ingenious, and those 
who were the most esteemed were the best nalured.' 

THE PERSKCtTTED LEA&ITBD. 

Those who have laboured most zealously to instruct 
mankind, have been those who have suffered most from 
ignorance ; and the discoverers of new arts and science* 
have hardly ever lived to see them accepted by the world. 
With a noble perception of his own genius. Lord Bacon, 
in his prophetic will, thus expresses himself. * For my 
name and memory, I leave it to men's charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next ages.' Before the 
times of Galileo and Harvey, the world believed in the 
stagnation of the blood, and the diurnal immovability of the 
earth ; and for denying these the one was persecuted aad 
the other ridiculed. 

The intelligence and the virtue of Socrates were pon- 
ished with death. Anaxagoras, when he attempted to pro- 
pagate a just notion of the Supreme Being, was dragged to 
Erison. Aristotle, after a long series of persecution, 8wal» 
iwed poison. Heraclitus, tormented by his coantr3rmen, 
broke off all intercourse with men. The great geometri* 
Qfans and chemists, as Gerbert, Roger Bacon, and others, 
wm-^ abhorred as magicians. Pope Gerbert, as Bishop 
Oiho gravely relates, obtained the pontificate by having 
, given himself up entirely to the devil : others suspected 
him too of holding an intercourse with demons ; but this 
was indeed a devilish age. 

Virgilius, Bishop of Saltzbarg, having asserted that there 
existed antipodes, the archbishop ofMentz declared him a 
heretic, and consigned him to the flames : and the Abbot 
Trithemius, who was fond of improving steganography, or 
the art of secret writing, having published several curious 
works on this subject, they were condemned, as works full 
of diabolical tnysteries ; and Frederick II, Elector Pala- 
tine, ordered Trithemius's original work, which was inlus 
library, to be publicly burnt. 

Galileo was condemned at Rome publicly to disavow sen- 
timents, the truth of which must have been to him abuo- 
dj|nt]y manifest. * Are these then my judges V he exclaimed 
in retiring from the inquisitors, whose ignorance astonished 
him. He was imprisoned, and visited oy Milton, who tells 
us he was then poor and M. The confeasor of his widow, 
taking advantage of her piety, perused the mss of this 
great philosopher, and destroyed such as in his judgment, 
were not fit to be known to the world ! 

Gabriel Naude, in his apology for those great men who 
have been accuscid of magic, has recorded a melancholy 
number of the most eminent scholars, who have found, that 
to have been successful in their studies was a success 
which harassed them with continued persecution, a prison, 
or a grave. 

Comeliiis A grippa was compelled to fly his country, and 
the enjoyment of a large income, merely for having displays 
ed a few philosophical experiments, which vAvr every 
8chool4>oy can perform ; but more particularly having at- 
tacked the then prevailing opinion, that St. Anne had three 
husbands, he was so violently persecuted, that he was 
obliged to fly from place to place. The people beheld him 
as an object of horror { and not unfrequently, when he 
walked, he found the streets empty at his approach. He 
died in an hospital. 

In these times, it was a common opinion to sospecl 
every great man oif an intercourse with some familiar spirit. 
The favourite black dog of Agrippa was supposed to oe a 
demon. When Urban G randier, another victun to the age, 
was led to the stake, a large fly settled on his head : a 
monk, who had heard that Beelzebub signifies in Hebrew, 
the God of Fliea» reported that he mw dut apirit oome to 
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take possetnon of him. Mr De Langear, a French mini- 
ster, who employed many ipies, was frequenily accused 
of diabolical commanication. Sixtus the Fifih, Marechal 
Faber, Roser Bacon, Caesar Borgia, his son Alexander 
YI, and otners, like Socrates, had their diabulical attend- 
ant. 

Cardan was believed to be a magician. The fact is, that 
he was for his time a very able naturalist ; and he who 
happened to know something of the arcana of nature was 
immediately suspected of magic. Even the learned them- 
selves, who had not applied to natural philosophy, seem to 
have acted with the same feelings as the most ignorant ; for 
when Albert, usually called the Great, an epithet he owed 
to his name De Cfroot, constructed a curious piece of 
mechanism, which sent forth distinct vocal sounds, Thomas 
Aquinas was so much terrified at it, that he struck it with 
his staflT, and to the mortification of Albert annihilated the 
curious labour of thirty years ! 

Petrarch was less desirous of the laurel for the honour, 
than for the hope of being sheltered b^ it from the thunder 
of the priests, ny whom lx)lh he and his brother poets were 
continually threatened. They could not imagine a poet, 
without supposing him to hold an intercourse with some 
demon. This was, as Abb^ Resnel observes, having a 
most exalted idea of poetry, though a very bad one of poets. 
An antipoeiic Dominican wa« notorious for persecuting ail 
Terse makers ; the power of which he attributed to the 
effects cfheray and magic. The lights of philosophy have 
dispersed all these accusations of magic, and have shown 
a areadful chain of perjuries and conspiracies. 

Descartes was horribly persecuted in Holland, when he 
first published his opinions. Voelius, a bigot of ereat in- 
fluence at Utrecht, accused him of atheism, and had even 
projected in his mind to have this philosopher burned at 
Utrecht in an extraordinary fire, which, kindled on an 
eminence, might be observed by the seven provinces. Mr 
Hallam has observed, that ' the ordeal of fire was the great 
purifier nf books and men.' This persecution of science 
and genius lasted till the close of the seventeenth century. 

* If the metaphysician stood a chance of being burned as 
a heretic, the natural philosopher was not in less jeopardy 
as a magician,* is an observation of the tame writer 
which sums up the whole. 

P0VBBT7 or THE LCARIfED. 

Fortune has rarely condescended to be the companion 
of genius : others find a hundred by roads to her palace ; 
there is but one open, and that a very indiflTerent one, for 
OMn of letters. Were we to erfH:i an asylum for venerable 
genius, as we do for the brave and the helpless part of 
our citizens, it might be inscribed a Hospital for Incurables! 
When even Fame will not protect the man of genius from 
famine, Charity ought. Nor should such an act be consi- 
dered as a debt incurred by the helpless member, but a just 
tribute we pay in his person to Genius itself. Even in 
these enlightened times such have lived in obscurity while 
their ruputation was widely spread ; and have perished in 
poverty, while their works were enridbing the booksellers. 

Of tne heroes of modem literature the accounts are as 
copious as they are melancholy. 

Xylander sokl his notes on Dion Cassius ibr a dinner. 
He tells us, that at the age of eighteen he studied to ac- 
quire glory, but at twenty-five he studied to get bread. 

Cervantes, the immortal genius of Spain, is supposed to 
have wanted bread ; Camoens, the solitary pride of Portu- 
gal, deprived of the necessaries of life, perished in an hos- 
pital at Lisbon. This fact has been accidentally preserved 
m an entry in a copy of the first edition of the Losiad, in 
the possession of Lord Holland. In a note written by a 
firiafi who must have been a witness of the dying scene of 
the poet, and probably received the volume which now 
preserves the sad memorial, and which recalled it to his 
mind, from the hands of the unhappy poet. * What a la- 
mentable thing to see so great a genius so ill rewarded ! I 
saw him die in an hospital in Lisbon, without having a 
sheet or shroud, vna aauanOf to cover him, after having 
triumphed in the East Indies, and sailed 5500 leagues ! 
What good advice for those who weary themselves night 
and day in study without profit* Camoens, when some 
hidalgo complained that he had not performed his promise 
in writing some verses for him, replied. When I wrote 
Terse* I was young, had sufficient food, was a lover, and 
Moved by many friends, and by the ladies ; then I felt 

Clieal ardour ; now I have no spirits, no peace of mind. 
i then my JavaneM who asks ne for two pieces to 



purchase finngi and I have them not to give fain.* TIm 
Portuguese, alter his death, bestowed on the man of genim 
they had starved the appellation of Great ! Voodel, 
the Dutch Shakspeart*, after composing a number of po- 
pular tragedies, lived in great poverty, and died at ninety 
years of age ; then he had his coffin carried by fourteen 
poets, who without his genius probably partook of his 
wretchedness. 

The great Tasso was 'reduced to such a dilemma, Uiat 
he was obliged to borrow a crown from a friend to subsist 
through th«t week. He alludes to his dress in a pretty 
sonnet, which he addresses to his cat, entreating ner to 
assist him, during the night, with the lustre of her eyes-i- 
» Non avmdo eandele per iBcrivere i nufi veni P having no 
candle to see to write his verses ! 

When the liberality of Alphonso enabled Arioeto to 
build a small house, it seems that it was but ill furnished. 
When told that such a building was not fit for one who 
had raised so many fine palaces in his writings, he answeiw 
ed, that the structure of toorda and that of stones was not 
tlie same thing. ' Che portfUc. pietre^ e parvi U parole^ mm 
e il medetimo P At Ferrara this bouse is still shown. * Par* 
va sed apta' ho calls it, but exults that it was paid with bis 
own money. This was in a moment of good-humour, 
which he did not always enjoy ; for in his Satires he bitter* 
ly complains of the bondage of dependence and poverty. 
Little thought the poet the oomfnune would order this small 
house to be purchased with their own funds, that il might 
be dedicated to his immortal memory ! 

The illustrious Cardinal Bentivoglio, the ornament of 
Italy and of literature, languished, in his old sge, in the 
most distressful poverty ; and having sold his palace to aa^- 
tisfy hi9 creditors, left nothing behind him but his reputa- 
tion. The learned PomponiuK LsRtus lived in such a state 
of poverty, that his ffiend Plaiina who wrote the lives 
of the popes, and also a book of cookery, introduces him 
into the cookery book by a facetious observation, that if 
Pomponius Laetus should be robbed of a couple of eggs, 
he would not have wherewithal to purchase two ether eggs. 
The history of Aldruvandus is noble and pathetic; having 
expended a large fortune in forming his collections of na- 
tural history, and employing the first artists in Europe, he 
was suffered to die in the Hospital of that city, to whose 
fame he had eminently contributed. 

Du Ryer, a celebrated French poet, was constrahaed to 
labour w'iih rapidity, and to live in the cottage of an ob- 
scure village. His booksellers bought his heroic verees 
for one hundred sols the hundred lines, and the smaller ones 
for fifty sols. What an interesting picture has a content* 
porarv given of his reception by a poor and ingenious author 
m a visit he paid to Du Ryer : ' On a fine siimmer day we 
went to him, at some distance from town. He received us 
with joy, talked to us of his numerous projects, and show- 
ed us several of his works. But what more interested us 
was, that though dreading to show us his poverty, he con- 
trived to give us some refreshments. We seated ourselves 
under a wide oak, the tablecloth was spread on the grass, 
his wife brought us some milk, with fresh water and brown 
bread, and he picked a basket of cherries. He welcomed 
us with gaiety, but we could not take leave of this amiable 
man, now grown old, without tears, to see him so ill treat- 
ed by fortune, and to have nothing left but literary honour !* 
Vaugelaa, the roost polished writer of the French lan- 
guage, who devoted 90 years to his translation of duintus 
Curtius (a circumstance which modem translators can 
have no conception of,) died possessed of nothing valuable 
but his precious manuscripts. This ingenious scholar left 
his corpse to the surgeons for the benefit of his creditors ! 
Louis the Fourteenth honoured Racine and Boilean 
with a private monthly audience. One day the king asked, 
what there was new in the literary world ? Racine an. 
swered, that he had seen a melancholy spectacle in the 
house of Corneille, whom he found dying, deprived even of 
a little broth ! The king preservea a profound silence : 
and sent the dying poet a sum of money. 

Dryden, for less than three hundred pounds, sold Ton- 
son ten thousand verses, as may be seen by the agreement 
which has been published. 

Purchas, who, in the reign of oar First James, had 
spent his life ki travels and study to form his Retation qf 
the Worlds when he gave it to the public, for the rewaiil 
of his labours was thrown into prison, at the suit of his 

erinter. Yet this was the book which, he informs us in 
is dedication to Charles the First, his fath«r read eveij 
night with great profit and satisfiiction. 
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TIm Mtn]iBi of Worcwtar, id a palitioo to parluunent, 
ii tba reign of ChariM II, offered to publish the hundred 
unmt w am and OMchinee, enumerated in his very eurioos 
' O e a e n lary of Inventions/ on conditian that money should 
ba xraated to extricate him from the d^ffteuiiia in vMeh he 
kmimv^lnedhimsdffbylheproaeeuthnoftu^fiUeUaeoveri^ 
Tha petition does not appear to have been attended to ! 
Bfany nf thcM admirable iaventicms were lost. The stenn 
tmgum mod the ttUgranh may be traced among them. 

It appears by the Harleian mbb, 1624, that Rushworth, 
the anthor of * Historical CoUeciions/ passed the last 
yNrn of hia life in jail, where indeed he died. After the 
Rastcvmtion, when he presented to the king several of the 
privy cooncil's books, which he had preserved from ruin, 
IM received for his only reward, the thanks of hU ma^taty. 

Rynser, the collector of the FcBdera, must have been 
ndly reduced, bv the following letter, I found addressed by 
PeCer le Neve, Norroy, to the Earl of Oxford : 

*I am desired by Mr Rymer, historiographer, to lay 
before your kxdship the circumstances of bis affairs. He 
was forced some years back to part with all his choice 
printed books lo subsist himself; and now, he says, be 
anst be forced, for subsistence, to sell all his Ms collec- 
lioiwco the best bidder, without your lordship will be pleased 
l» buy them for the queen's Ubrary. They are fifty vols. 
in folio, of public affairs, which he hath collected, but not 
printed. The price he asks is five hundred pounds.' 

Simon Oekley, a learned student in Oriental Uterature, 
addresses a lener to the same earl, in which he paints his 
distresses in glowing colours. After having devoted his 
life lo Asiatic researches, then very uncommon, he had the 
mortification of dating his preface to his great work from 
Cambridge Castle, where he was confined for debt ; and, 
vnih an air of triumph, feels a martyr's enthusiasm in the 
csoae in which he perishes. 

He published his fir^t volume of the History of the Sa- 
racens, in 1708 ; and ardently pursuing his oriental studies, 
poblifhed his second volume ten years afterwards without 
aBT patronage. Alluding to the encouragement necessary 
to bestow on youth, to remove the obstacles to such studies, 
be observes, that * young men will hardly come in on the 
prospect <i^ finding leisure, in a prison, to transcribe those 
papers for the press, which ihey have collected with inde- 
ntigable labour, aiid oftentimes at the expense of their 
rest, and all the other conveniences of life, for the service 
of the public. No, though I were to astiure them from my 
own experience, that I have enjoyed more true liberty, 
BMre happy leisure, and more solid repose, in six months 
Aer»i than in thrice the same number of years before. Evil is 
die conditj<m of that historian who undertakes to write the 
fives of others, before he knows how to live himself! Not 
that I speak thus as if I thought I bad any just cause to be 
angry with the world — I did always in my judgment give 
tbe possession of wisdom the preference to that of riches ! 

Bpenser, the child of Fancy, languished out his life in 
■useiy. * Lord Burleigh,' »ays Grander, * who it b said 
prevented tbe queen giving him a htmdred pounds, seems 
lo have thought the fowest clerk in his office a more de- 
ssrving person.' Mr Malone attempts to show that Spen- 
ser bad a small pension ; bat the poet's qnerulous verses 
fMM Bot be fo^ottei 



as he 



< Full liale knowest thou, that hast not try*d 

* What Hell k Is, in suing long i» bide.* 

To lose good days — to waste long nigbti and 
ibefingfy exdaims, 

' To &wn, to crouch, to wait, to ride, to run, 

* To speed, to give, to want, to be undone !* 

Qow affecting is the death of Sydenham, who had de^ 
soled his life to a laborious version of Plato. He died in 
a spunging-hoose, and it was bis death which appears to 
have given rise to the laterary Fund * for the relief of 
distressed authors.' 

Who shall pursue important labours when they read 
these anecdotes ? Dr Edmund Castell spent a great part 
of hb life in compiling his Ladeoa HepUiglotUmy on which 
be bestowed incredible pains, and expended on it no less 
thaa 1S,0(XM., and broke his constitution, and exhausted 
bis fortune. At length it was printed, but the copies re* 
nained un$ind on his bands. He exhibits a curious pi&> 
tore of literary labour in his preface. * As for myself, I 
bare been unceasingly occupied for such a number of years 
this mass,' MoUndmo he calls them, < that that day 
, M ^ wars, a holiday in which I have not laboured 



so much as sixteen or eighteen boon m those onlarginf 
lexicons and Polyglot Bibles.' 

Le Ssj^e resided in a little cottage while ho supplied tba 
world with their most agreeable novels, and appears to 
have derived the sources of his existence in his old ago 
from tbe filial exertions of an excellent son, who was an 
actor of some genius. I wish, however, that every man of 
letters could apply to himself the epitaph of this oelightfol 
writer: 

Sous ce tnmbeau git Le Sage abatta, 
Par le ciseau de la Parque importune j 
S'il ne fut pas ami de la (onune, 
11 fut toujours ami de la vertu. 

Manyyears after this article had been written, I nnb* 
lished < Calamities of Authors,' confining myself lo tooao 
of our own country ; the catalogue is very incomplotei bnl 
far too numerous. 

llfPRISOVlfEHT or THB LXAUrSD. 

Imprisonment has not always disturbed the man oi toU 
ters in the progress of his studies, but often imquesiionalily 
has greatly promoted them. 

In prison Boethius composed his work on the CoiMola^ 
tions of Philosophy ; and Groiius wrote his Commentary 
on Saint Matthew, with other works : the detail of hio 
allotment of time to different studies, during his confioa> 
ment, is very instructive. 

Buchanan in the dungeon of a monastery in Portugalf 
composed his excellent Paraphrases of the Psalms of David* 

Cervantes composed the roost agreeable book in the 
Spanish language during his captivity in Barbary. 

Fleia, a well known law production, was written by a 
person confined in the Fleet for debt ; the name of tho 
place, though not that of the author, has thus been pre* 
served ; and another work, * Fleia Minor, or the Laws of 
Art and Nature in knowing the Bodies of Metals, hCf 
by Sir John Petius, 1683 ;' who gave it this title from tho 
circumstance of bis having translated it from the German 
during his confinement in this prison. 

Louis the Twelfth, when the Duke of Orleans, was long 
imprisoned in the Tower of Bourges, applying himself to 
his studies, which he had hitherto neglected ; ne becaowi 
in consequence, an enlightened monarch. 

Marsaret, queen of Henry the Fourth, king of FraocOi 
confined in the Louvre, pursued very warmlv the studies 
of elegant literature, ana composed a very skilful apolof{j 
for the irreeulariiies of her conduct. 

Charles the First, during his cruel confinement atHoImn* 
by, wrote the Eikon Basilike, * the Royal Image,' address* 
ed to his son ; this work has, however, been attributed by 
his enemies to Dr Gauden, who was incapable of writing 
the book, though not of disowning it. 

Queen Elizabeth, while confined by her sister Marr| 
wrote several poems, which we do not find she ever ooula 
eoual after her enlargement; and it is said Mary Q,uoen 
Of Scots, during her long imprisonment by Eiixabeth, pro« 
duced many pleasing poetic compositions. 

Sir Walter Rawlei^h's unfinisned History of the WoiMi 
which leaves us to regret that later ages had not been celo* 
brated by his sublime eloquence, was the fruits of eleven 
vtoars of imprisonment. It was written for the use of 
Prince Henry, as he and Dallinston, who also wrote <Apho* 
rvunxt for the same prince, nave tok) us; the prwca 
looked over the manuscript. Of Rawleigh it is observed, 
to employ the language of Hume, ' They were struck wilb 
the extensive genius of the man, who, being educated 
amidst naval and military enterprises, had surpassed, in the 
pursuits of literature, even those of the most recluse and 
sedentary lives ; and they admired his unbroken magnanw 
mity which at his age, and under his circumstances, ooola 
engage him to undertake and execute so great a work an 
his History vX the World. He was, however, assisted vm 
this great work by tbe learning of several eminent persons; 
a circumstance which has not been noticed. 

Tbe plan of the Henriade was sketched, and tho greater 
part composed, by Voltaire, during his imprisonment in 
the Bastile ; and * the Pilgrim's Progress' of Bunyan wan 
produced in a similar situarion. 

Howel, the author of < Faroilor Letters,' wrote the chief 
part of them, and almost all his other works, during bii 
long confinement in the Fleet* prison; he empbyed his 
fertile pen for subsistence ; and in all his books we fkoA 
much entertainment. 

Lydiat, while confined in the King's Bench, for dok| 
wrote bis Annotations on the Parian ChroniQle, wbisb wsm 
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first publtskMd by Prideauz. This was that learned scholar 
whom Juhaaon alludes to ; an allusion not known to Boa- 
well and otfaera. 

The learned Selden, committed to prison for his attacks 
•o ihe divine right of tithes and the king's prerogative, pre- 
pared during hi« confinement, his history of Eadmer, en- 
riched by his notes. 

Cardinal Polignac formed the design of refuting the ar- 
guments of the sceptics which Bayle had been renewing 
in his dictionary ; bin his public occupations hindered him. 
Two fziles at length fortunately gave him the leisure ; and 
the Anti-Lucretius is the fruit of the court disgraces of its 
author. 

Freret, when imprisoned in the Bastile, was permitted 
only to have Bayle for his companion. His dictioDary was 
always before him, and his pnnciples were jgot by heart. 
To this circumstance we owe his works, ammated by all 
the powers of scepticism. 

Sir William Davenant finished his poem of Grondibert 
during his confinement by the rebels in Carisbroke Castle. 

De Foe, when imprisoned in Newgate for a political 
pamphlet, began his Review ; a periodical paper, which 
nas extended to nine thick volumes in quarto, and it has 
been supposed served as the model of the celebrated papers 
«X Steele. There he also composed his Jure Divino. 

Wicquofort's curious work on ' Ambassadors' is dated 
from his prison, where he had been confined for state af- 
fairs. He softened the rigour of those heavy hours by se- 
veral historical works. 

One of the most interesting facts of this kind is the fate 
of an Italian scholar, of 4he name of Maggi. Early ad- 
dicted to the study of the sciences, and particularly to the 
mathematics and military architecture, he defended Fa- 
maj^sta, besieged by the Turks, by inventing machines 
which destroyed their works. When that city was taken 
in 1571, they pillaged his library, and carried him away in 
chains. Now a slave, after his daily labours he amused a 

?reat part of his nights by literary compositions ; * De 
'iniinnabulis,' on Bells, a treatise still read by the curious, 
was actually composed by him when a slave in Turkey, 
without any other resource than the erudition of his own 
memory, and the genius of which adversity could not de- 
prive him. 

▲xusEMEirrs or the lxa&ived. 

Among the Jesuits it was a standing rule of the order, 
that after an application to study for two hours, the mind 
of the student should be unbent by some relaxation how- 
•▼er trifling. When Pntavius was employed in his Dog' 
mata J%eologiea, a work of the most profound and extensive 
•rudition, the great recreation of the learned father was at 
the end of every second hour to twirl his chair for five 
minutes. After protracted studies Spinosa would mix with 
the family-party where he lodged, and join in the most tri- 
vial conversations, or unbend his mind by setting spiders to 
fight each other ; he observed their combats with so much 
interest that he was often seized with immoderate fits of 
laughter. A continuity of labour deadens the soul, observes 
Seneca, in closing his treatise on < The Tranquillity of the 
Soal,' and the mind must unbend itself by certain amuse- 
ments. Socrates did not blush to play with children ; Cato, 
over his bottle, found an alleviation from the fatigues of 
government ; a circumstance, he says in his manner, which 
rather gives honour to this defect, than the defect dishonours 
Cato. Some men of letters portioned out their day between 
repose and labour. Asinius Pollio would not suflTer any 
business to occupy him beyond a stated hour ; aAer that 
time he would not allow any letter to be opened during bis 
hours of relaxation, that they might not be interrupted by 
unforeseen Isbours. In the senate, after the tenth hour, it 
was not allowed to make any new motion. 

Tjrcho Brahe diverted himself with polishing glasses for 
all kinds of spectacles, and making mathematical instrtk 
menis ; an amusement too closely coimected with h» stu- 
dies to be deemed as one. 

D^Andilly, the translator of Josephns, after seven or eight 
hours of study every day, amused himself in cultivatmg 
trees; Barclay, the author of the Argents, in his leisure 
hours was a florist ; Balsac amused himself with a collec- 
tion of crayon portraits ; Peiresc found his amusement 
amongst his meoals and antiquarian curiosities ; the Ahbi 
de Maroles with his prints ; and Politian in singing airs to 
his luta. Descartes passed his afternoons in the conversa- 
tion of a few friends, and in cultivating a little garden ; in i 
tiw noraing, oceopiad by the syitem of the workl, he I 



relaxed his profound specttlalkna by rearing delieatft 
flowers. 

Conrad ah UfiTenbach, a learned German, recreated hie 
mind, after severe studies, with a coDection of prints of 
eminent persons, methodically arraneed ; he retamed this 
ardour of the GrangeriU to his last days. 

Rohault wandered from shop to shop to observe the me- 
chanics labour; Count Caylus passed his mornings in the 
atudiot of artists, and his evenings in writing his nnraerooe 
works on art. This was the true life of an amateur. 

Granville Sharp, amidst the severities of his studies, found 
a social relaxsiion in the amusement of a barge on the 
Thames, which was well known to the circle ^ hie 
friends ; there, was festive hoapitaUty with musical delight. 
It was resorted to by men of the most eminent talents 
and rank. His Uttle voyages U> Putney, to Kew, and to 
Richmond, and the literary intercourse they produced, 
were singulariv happy ones. * The history of his amoe^ 
ments cannot be told without adding to the dignity of his 
character,* observes Mr Prince Hoare, in the very curious 
life of this great philanthropist. 

Some have found amusement in composing treatises en 
odd subjects. Seneca wrote a burlesque narrative of 
Claudian*8 death. Pierious Yalerianus has written an 
eulosium on beards ; and we have had a learned one re> 
cently, with due gravity and pleasantry, entitled * Elogo 
de Perruques.' 

Holstein has written an eulogium on the North Wind ; 
Heinsius, on * the Ass ;' Menage, * the Transmigration of 
the Parasitical Pedant to a Parrot ;* and also the ' Petitioa 
of the Dictionaries.' 

Erasmus composed, to amuse himself when travelling 
in a post-chaise, his panegyric on MonOj or Folly ; which, 
authorized by the pun, be dedicated to Sir Thomas More. 

Sallengre, who would amuse himself like Erasmus, 
wrote, in imitation of his work, a panegyric on £&rieCy. 
He says, that he is willing to be thoneht as drunken a man 
as Erasmus was a foolish one. Synesius composed a 
Greek panegyric on Baidntn; these burlesques were 
brought into great vogue by Erasmus's Murm Enaimhan* 

It seems, Johnson observes in his life of Sir Thomas 
Browne, to have been in all ages the pride of art to show 
how it could exalt the low and amplify the little. To this 
ambition perhaps we owe the fmgs of Homer ; the gnat 
and the bees of Virgil ; the butterfly of Spenser ; the sha- 
dows of Wowerus ; and the quincunx of Browne. 

Cardinal de Richelieu, amongst all his great occupations, 
found a recreation in violent exercises ; and he was once 
discovered jumping with his servant, to try who could reach 
the highest side of a wall. De Grammont, observing the 
cardinal to be iealous ot* his powers, offered to jump with 
him ; and in ue true spirit of a courtier, having made 
some efforts which nearly reached the cardinal's, confess* 
ed the cardinal surpassed him. This was jumping like a 
politician ; and by this means he is said to have ingratiated 
nimself with the minister. 

The great Samuel Clarke was fond of robust exerdse ; 
and this profound logician has been found leaping over 
tables and chairs : once perceiving a pedantic lelkyw, he 
said, * Now we must desist, for a fool is coming in.' 

What ridiculous amusements passed botween Dean 
Swift and his friends, in Ireland, some of his prodigal 
editors have revealed to the publics He seems to have 
outlived the relish of fame, when he could level his mind 
to such perpetual trifles. 

An eminent French lawyer, confined by bis business to n 
Parisian life, amused himself with collectmg from the das* 
sics all the passages which relate to a countiy Ufe. The 
collection was published after his death. 

Contemplative men seem to be fond of amusements 
which accord with their habits. The thoughtful game cT 
chess, and the tranquil delight of angling, have been favour- 
ite recreations with the studious. Paley had himself paint- ' 




suppose that his meditations and his amusements were 
carried on at the same moment.' 

The amusements of the great Daguesseau, chanceHor 
of France, consisted in an interchange of studies : his re- 
laxstions were all the varieties of Uterature. * Le change- 
ment de l'6tude est mon soul delassement,' said this great 
man ; and Thomas observes, * that in the age of the pas» 
sions, his only passion was study.' 

Seneca has observed on amusements proper ftr Uterarf 
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men, in regard to robust ezercuea, that these are a folly, 
and indecency to tee a man of letters exult in the strength 
oT bu arm, or the breadth of his back ! such amusements di- 
minish the activity of the mind. Too much fatigue exhausts 
the animal spiriu, as too much food blunts the finer facul- 
ties ; but elsewhere he allows his philosopher an occasional 
alight inebriation ; an amusement which was TeryproTa- 
Ictti among onr poets formerly, when they exclaimed, 

Fetch me Ben Jonson's skull, and fllU wkh sack, 
Rk:h as the same he drank, when the whole pack 
Of jolly sisters pledged, and did agree 
II was no sin to oe as drunk as he 1 

Seneca concludes admirably, < whatever be the amute- 
■lenta yoa choose, return not slowly firom those of the body 
to tb« mind ; exercise the latter night and day. The mind 
b nourished at a cheap rate ; neither cold nor heat, nor 
age itself can intemipt this exercise; give therefore all 
your cares to a possession which amekorates even in its 
ddage! 

An ingeniouB writer has observed, that * a garden just 
accommodates itself lo the perambulations of a scholar, 
who would perhaps rather wish his walks abridged than 
extended.' There is a fsood characteristic account of the 
SDode in which the literati take exercbe in Pope's letters. 

* I, like a poor squirrel, am continually in motion indeed, 
but it is about a cage of three foot ; my little excursions are 
like those of a shopkeeper, who walks every day a mile or 
two before his own door^ but minds his business all the 
while.' A turn or two in a garden will often very happily 
do«e a fine period, mature an unripened thought, and raise 
up fresh asso(»ations, when the mind like tne body be- 
eomes rigid by preserving the same posture. BufTon of- 
ten quitted the apartmeift he studied in, which was placed 
in the midst of his garden, for a walk in it ; Evelyn loved 

* books and a garden.' 

PORTH^TS or AI7TH0RS. 

With the ancients, it was undoubtedly a custom to 
place the portraits of authors before their works. Mar- 
tial's 186th epigram of his fourteenth book in a mere play 
on words, concerning a little volume containing the works 
of Virgil, and which had his portrait prefixed to it The 
Yduine and the characters must have been very diminu- 
tive. 

' Quam brevls Immensuro cepU membrana Maronem ! 
* Ipsius Vultus prima tabella gerft.* 

Martial is not the only writer who takes notice of the 
ancients prefixing portraits to the works of authors. Sene- 
ca, in his ninth chapter on the Tranquillity of the Soul, 
complains of many of the luxurious great, who, like so 
many of our own collectors, possessed libraries as they 
did uieir estate and equipages. * It is melancholy to ob- 
serve how the portraits of men of genius, and the works of 
their divine intelligence, are used only as the luxury and 
the ornaments of walls.' 

Plioy has nearlv the same observation, Lib, xzzv, caj). 
S. He remarks, that the custom was rather modem in his 
time; and attributes to Asinius Pollio the hcmour of having 
introdnced it into Rome. * In consecrating a library with 
the portraits of our illustrious authors, he has formed, if I 
nay so express myself, a republic of the intellectual 
powers of men.' To the richness of book-treasures, As- 
sinius Pollio had associated a new source of pleasure, in 
placing the statues of their authors amidst them, inspiring 
the minds of the spectators even by their eyes. 

A taste for collecting portraits, or bust«i, was warmly 
pursued in the happier periods of Rome ; for the celebrat- 
ed Atticus, in a work he published of illustrious Romans, 
made it more delightful, by ornamenting it with the por- 
traits of those ereat men ; and the learned Varro, in his 
biography of Seven Hundred celebrated Men, by giving 
the world their true features and their physioenomy, in 
some momier, aSquo modu imagimhua is Pliny's expres- 
rion, showed that even their persons should not entirely be 
annihilated, they indeed, adds Pliny, form a spectacle which 
the gods themselves might contemplate ; for if the gods sent 
those heroes to the earth, it is Varro who secured their 
immortality, and has so multiplied and distributed them in 
an places,'that we may carry them abput us, place them 
wherever we choose, and fix our eyes on them with per^ 
petnal admiration. A spectacle that every day becomes 
more varied and interesting, as new heroes appear, and as 
«rorits of this kind are spread abroad. 

Btat •■ printiag waa unknown to th« ineieDti (though 



atamfing an impreMtUm was daily practised, and in faet« 
they possessed the art of printing without being aware of 
ii) how were these portraits of Varro so easily propagated 1 
U copied with a pen, their correctness was in some danger, 
and their diffusion must have been very confined and slow; 
perhaps they were outlines. This passage of Pliny's ex- 
cites curiosity, which it may be difficult to satisfy. 

Amongst the various advantages which attend a collec- 
tion of portraits of illustrious characters, Oldys observes, 
that they not only serve as matters of entertainment ana 
curiosity, and preserve the different modes or habits of the 
fashions of the time, but become of infinite importance, by 
settling our Boating ideas upon the true features of famous 
persons : they fix the chronological particulars of their birth 
age, death, sometimes with short characters of them, be- 
sides the names of painter, designer, and engraver. It m 
thus a single print, ny the hand of a skilful artist, may be- 
come a Tarieil banquet. To this Granger adds, that in a 
collection of engraved portraits, the contents of many gal- 
leries are reduced into the narrow compass of a few vol- 
umes ; and the portraits of eminent persons, who distin- 
guished themselves for a long succession of ages, may be 
turned over in a few hours. 

* Another advantage, * Granger continues, 'attending 
such an assemblage is, that the methodical arrangement 
has a surprising effect upon the memory. We see the 
celebrated contemporaries of every age almost at one 
view ; and the mind is insensibly led to the history of that 
period. I may add to these, an important circumstance, 
which is the power that such a collection will have in 
awtJcening gtnnu, A skilful preceptor will presently 
perceive the true bent of the temper of his pupil, by his 
being struck with a Blake or a Boyle, a Hyde or a Mil- 
ton.' 

A circumstance in the life of Cicero confirms this obser- 
vation. Atticus had a galleryadomed with the images of 
portraits of the great men of Koroe, under each of which 
Cornelius Nepos says, he had severally described their 
principal acts and honours in a few concise verses of his 
own composition. It was by the contemplation of two of 
these portraits (Old Brutus and a venerable relative in one 
picture) that Cicero seems to have incited Brutus by the 
example of these his great ancestor8,to dissolve the tyranny 
of Cesar. Fairfax made a collection of engraved por- 
traits of warriors. A story much in favour of portrait-col- 
lectors is that of the Athenian courtezan, who, m the midst 
of a riotous banquet with her lovers, accidentally casting 
her eye on the portrait of a philosopher that hung opposite 
to her seat, the happv character of temperance ana virtue 
struck her with so bvely an image of her own unworthiness, 
that she instantly quitted the room, and retired for ever 
from the scene of debauchery. The orientalists have felt 
the same charm in their pictured memorial ; for * the im- 

ferial Akber,' says Mr Forbes, in his Oriental Memoirs, 
employed artists to make portraits of all the principal 
omrahs and officers in his court ; they were bound together 
in a thick volume, wherein, as the Ayeen Akbery or the 
Institutes of Akber express it, * The Past are kept in live- 
ly remembrance : ana the Present are insured immor- 
Ulily.' 

Leonard Aretin, when young and in prison, found a por- 
trait of Petrarch, on which his eyes were perpetually fixed ; 
and this sort of contemplation inflamed the deeire of imita- 
ting this great man : Buffon hung the portrait of Newton 
before his writing-table. 

On this subject, how sublimely Tacitus expresses him- 
self at the close of his admired biography of Agricola. ' I 
do not mean to censure the custom of preserving in brass or 
marble, the shape and stature of eminent men ; but busts 
and statues, like their originals, are frail and perishable. 
The soul is formed of finer elements, its inward form is not 
to be expressed by the hand of an artist with unconscious 
matter ; our manners and our morals may in some degree 
trace the resemblance. All of Agricola that gained our 
love and raised our admiration still subsists, and ever will 
subsist, preserved in the minds of men, the register of ages 
and the records offame.' 

What is more agreeable to the curiosity of the mind and 
the eye than portraits of great characters ?' An old philos- 
opher whom Marville invited to see a collection of^ land- 
scapes by a celebrated artist, replied, * landscapes I prefer 
seemg in the country itself, but I am fond of contemplating 
the nictures of illustrious men.* This opinion has soma 
trutn : Lord Orford preferring an interesting portrait, to 
either landscape or historical painting. *A landscape, 
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nid h«, * hofnenr esceUenft in iti dMtributiont oT wood, 
mod wmtcr, and buUdiogs, lemves not one tract in Ui« mem- 
•rj; historical painting is perpetuallj falae in a Tarie^ 
oTwaya, in the ;ooatunio, the grouping, the portraits, and is 
nothing more than fabulous painting; but ihereal portrait 
it truth itself; and calls up so many collateral ideas as to 
fill an intelligent mind more than any other species. 

Marrelle justly reprehends the fastidious feelings of those 
ingenious men who nave resbted the solicitations of the 
artist, to sit' for their portraits. In them it is sometimes as 
much pride as it is vanity in those who are less difficult in 
this respect. Of Gray, Shenstone, Fielding; and Akenside, 
we have no heads for which they sat; a circumstance re- 
gretted by their admirers, and by physioj^nomisu. 

To an arranged collection of Portraits, we owe seve- 
ral interesting works. Granger's justly esteemed volumes 
originated in such a collection. Perrault' Ehge* of * the 
illustrious men of the seventeenth century,' were drawn up 
to accompany the engraved portraits of the most celebrated 
characters or the age, which a fervent lover of the fine arts 
and literature had had engraved as an elegant tribute to the 
fame of those great men. They are confined to his nation, 
as Granger's to ours. The parent of this race of books 
may perhaps be the Eulogiums of Paulus Jovius, which 
originated in a beautiful Cabinet, whose situation he has 
described with all its amenity. 

Paulus Jovius had a country house, in an insular Bitu»* 
tion of a most romantic aspect. It was built on the ruins of 
the villa of Plinv ; and in his time the foundations were still 
lobe traced. When the surrounding lake was calm, in its 
lucid bosom were still viewed sculptured marbles,the trunks 
of columns, and the fragmenu of those pyramids which had 
once adorned the residence of the friend of Trajan. Jovius 
was an enthusiast of liierarjr leisure ; an historian, with 
the imagination of a poet; a bishop nourished on the sweet 
fictions of pagan mythology. His pen colours like a pen- 
cil. He paints rapturously, his gardens bathed by the wa- 
ters of the lake, the shade and freshness of his woods, his I ges committed by the Christians of the Ihirteenth century in 



osimvcTios or books. 

The titerary treasures of antiqui^ have suffered fitin 
the malice of men, as well as that of time. It is reoMfk* 
«ble that conquerors, in the moment of victory, or in tJm 
unsparing devastations of their rage, have not oeen satisfr* 
ed with destroying men, but have even carried their yob- 
geance to books. 

Ancient history records how the Persians, from bstred 
of the religion of the Ph<Bnicians and the Egyptians, do* 
stroyed their books, of which Eusebius notices they poo* 
seued a great nurnoer. A remarkable anecdote is racord* 
ed of the Grecian libraries ; one at Ghnidus was burnt by 
the sect of Hippocrates, because the Gnidians refossd to 
follow the doctrines of their master. If the f<dhii»ors <£ 
Hippocrates formed the majoritjr, was it not very onorth»- 
doz m the Gnidians to prefer taking physic their own way f 
The anecdote may be suspicious, but &etion has often a»> 
nihilated books. 

The Romans burnt the books of the Jews, of the Cbrb* 
tians, and the philosophers ; the Jews burnt the books ofthe 
Christians and the Pagans ; and the Christians burnt tho 
books of the Pagans and the Jews. The greater part oTiho 
books of Origen and other heretics %vere continually burnt bj 
the orthodox party. Gibbon pathetically describes the emM 
library of Alexandria aAar the Christians had deatroyedii. 
* The valuable library of Alexandria was pillaged or de- 
stroyed ; and near twent]^ years afierwards tne appearanoo 
ofthe empty shelves excited the regret and indignaiion of 
every spectator, whose mind was not totalljr darkened bj 
religious prejudice. The compositions of ancient genius, no 
many of which have irretrievably perished, might surely 
have been excepted from the wrock of idolatry, fiv the 
amusement and instruction of succeedine ages and either 
the seal or avarice of the archbishop mignt uve been sad- 
it spoils which were the revrards of hie 



ated with the richest spoils 
victory.* 
The curious narrative of Nicetas Choniates ofthe rav»» 



Keen hills, his sparkling fountains, the deep silence, and 
e calm of solitude. He describes a statue raised in his 
gardens to Nature ; in his hall an Apollo presided with 
his lyre, and the Muses with their attributes; his library 
was guarded by Mercury, and an apartment devoted to 
the three Graces was embellished by Doric columns, and 
paintings ofthe most pleasing kind. Such was the interi- 
or ! Wi^out, the pure ana transparent lake spread its 
broad mirror, rolled its voluminous windings, while the 
banks were richly covered with olives and laurels, and in 
the distance, towns, promontories, hills rising in an amphi- 
theatre blushing with vines, and the elevations of the Alps 
covered with woods and pasturage, and sprinkled with herds 

and flocks. 

In the centre of this enchanting habitation stood the 
Cabinet, where Paulus Jovius had collected, at great cost, 
the Portraits of the celebrated men ofthe fourteenth and 
two succeeding centuries. The daily view of them ani- 
mated his mind to compose their eulogiums. These are 
still curious ; both for the fticts they preserve, and the happy 
conciseness with which Jovius delineates a character. He 
had collected these portraits as others from a collection <^ 
natural history ; and he pursued in their characters what 
others do m tneir experiments. 

One caution in collecting portniii most not be forgotten : 
It respects their authenticity. We have too many suppo- 
sititious heads, and ideal personages. Conrade ab niten- 
bach, who seems to have been the first collector who pro- 
jected a methodical arrangement, condemned those por- 
traits which were not genuine, as fit only for the amuse- 
ments of children. The painter does not always ghre a 
correct likeness, or the engraver misses it in his copy. 
The faithful Vertoe refused to engrave for Houbraken's 
let, because they did not authenticate their originals ; and 
some of these are spurious. Busts are not so liable to 
these accidents. It is to be regretted that men of genius 
have not been careful to transmit their own portraiu to 
their admirers ; it forms a part of their character : a false 
delicacy has interfered. Erasmus did not like to have his 
own diminutive person sent down to posterity, but Holbein 
was always affectionately painting his friends ; Bayle and 
others have refused ; but Motesquieu once sat to Dacier 
after repeating denials, vron over by the ingenious argu- 
ment ofthe artist ; * Do you not think,' said Dacier, ' that 
there ia ti much pride m refining my offer as in accept 



Constantinople, was fraudulently suppressed in the printed 
editions ; it nas been preserved by Dr Clarke. We can- 
not follow this painful nistoiT, step by step, ofthe pathetie 
Nicetas, without indignant reelings. Dr Clarke oeserves, 
that the Turks have committed fewer iniuries to the works 
of art than the barbarous Christians of tnat age. 

The reading of the Jewish Talmud has bm fi>ibiddeB 
by various edict8,of the Emperor Justinian) of many oftho 
French and Spanish kings, and numbers of popes. AH 
the copies were ordered to be burnt ; the intrepid perseve- 
rance ofthe Jews themselves preserved that work from an- 
nihilation. In 1606 twelve thousand copies were thrown 
into the flames at Cremona. John Reuchlin interfered to 
stop thw universal destruction of Talmuds ; for which ho 
became haled by the monks, and condemned by the Elec- 
tor of Mentz, but appealing to Rome, the prosecution woo 
stopped ; and the traditions of the Jews were considered 
as not necessary to be destroyed. 

Conquerors at first destroy with the rashest zeal die nn* 
tional records of the conquered people ; hence it is that the 
Irish deplore the irreparable losses of their most ancient 
national memorials, which their invaders have been too sue- 
cessful in annihilating. The same event occurred in the 
conquest of Mexico ; and the interesting history of tho 
New World must ever remain imperfect in oonsoquenoe 
of the imfortunate success of the first missionaries ; who 
too late became sensible of their error. Clavigero, tho 
UKMt authentic historian of Mexico, continually laments 
this affecting loss. Every thing in that country had been 
painted, and painters abounded there, as scribes in Eu* 
rope. The first missionaries, suspicious that superstition 
was mixed with all their paintings, attacked the chief school 
of these artists, and collecting, in the market-place, a 
little mountain of these precious records, they set fire to 
it; and buried in the ashes the memory of many most in* 
foresting events. Afterwards sensible of their error, they 
tried to collect information from the mouths ofthe Indians ; 
but the Indians were indignantly silent ; when they attempt- 
ed to collect the remains of these painted histories, the 
patriotic Mexican usually buried in concealment the re- 
maining records of his country. 

The story ofthe Caliph Omar procluming throoihont 
the Kingdom, at the takinjg of Alexandria, that the Koran 
contained every thing which was usefiil to believe and to 
know, and he therefore, ordered all the books in the Aiex- 
andrian,library,tobe distribnted to the maaten of t he b at he 
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itag to 4000, lobe oaad in heatinc their stovM dnr- 
■f a period of six months, modern paradox woold attempt 
to den^. But the tale would not be singular even were it 
tnio : It perfectlj suits the character of a bigot ; a barba- 
rian, and a blockhead. A similar event happened in Per- 
sia. When Ahdodah, who in the third century of the 
Mohammedan era governed Khorasan, was presented at 
NMhapoor with a MS, which was shown as a literary cu- 
riosity, ho asked the title oTit, and was told it was the tale 
oTwamick and Oozra; composed by the great poet, No- 



On this Abdoolah observed, that those of his 
coaotrT and faith had nothing to do with any other book 
than the Koran ; and that the composition m an idolator 
most be detestable! Not only he declined accepting it, but 
ordered it to bo burnt in his presence; and further issued 
a proclamation commanding all Persian mss, which should 
be found within the circle of his government to be burned ! 
Much of ihe most ancient poetry of the Persians perished 
by this fanatical edict. 

Cardinal Ximenes seems to have retaliated a little on 
the Saracens ; fur at the taking of Granada he condemned 
to the flames five thousand Korans. 

The following anecdote respecting a Spanish missal, 
called St Isidore's, is not incurious ; hard fighting saved it 
from destruction. In the Moorish wars, allthese missals 
had been destroyed excepting those in the city c^ Toledo. 
There in six churches ihe Christians were allowed the free 
exercise of their religion. When the Moors were exp«flled 
several centuries afterwards from Toledo, Alphonsus the VI 
ordered the Roman missal to be used in those churches \ 
bat the people of Toledo insisted on having their own pre- 
ferred, as being drawn up by the most ancient bishops, and 
revised by St Isidore. It ha^ been used by a gr«at number 
of saints, and having been preserved pure during Moorish 
lunes, it seemed to them that Alphonsus was more iyran- 
Bical than the Turks. The contest between the Roman 
and the Toletan missals came to that height, that at length 
It wne determined to decide their fate by single combat ; 
the champion of the Toletan missal felled by one blow the 
knifht of the Roman missal. Alphonsus still considered 
this battle as merely the effect of tha heavy arm of the 
doughty Toletan, and ordered a fast to be proclaimed, and 
a^reat fire to be prepared, into which, after his majesty 
and the people had iomed in prayer for heavenly assistance 
in this ordeal,both tno rivals (not the men, but the missals) 
were thrown into the flames— asain St Isidore's missal 
triumphed, and this iron book was then allowed to be or- 
thodox by Alphonsus, and the good people of Toledo were 
allowed to say their prayers as they had long been used 
to do. However, the copies of this missal at length be- 
came very scarce ; for now when no one opposed the read- 
ing of St Isidore's missal, none cared to use it. Cardinal 
Ximenes found it so difficult to obtain a copy, that he 
pnnted a large impression, and built a chapel, consecrated 
to St. Isidore, that this service might be daily chanted as 
it bad been by the ancient Christians. 

The works of the ancients were frequently destroyed at 
the instigation of the monks. They appear sometimes to 
have mutilated them, for passages have not come down to 
na, which once evidently existed; and occasionally their 
interpolations and other forgeries formed a destruction in a 
new shape, by additions to the originals. They were in- 
defatigable in erasing the best works of the most eminent 
Greek and Latin authors, in order to transcribe their ridi- 
culous lives of sainU on the obliterated vellum. One of the 
books of Livy is in the Vatican most painfully defaced by 
pious mther for the purpose of writing on it some 
' or psalter, and there have been recently others dis- 
eovered in the same state. Inflamed with the nlindestzeal 
against every thm? pagtui, Pope Gregory VII ordered that 
tM library of the Palantine Apollo, a treasury of literature 
famed hj successive emperors, should be committed to 
the flames! He issued this order under the notion of eon- 
fbung the attention of the clergy to the holy scriptures ! 
Prom that time all ancient learning which was not sanc- 
tioned by the authority of the church, has been emphati- 
etlly distinguished as profane-^n opposition (o mertd. 
TkiB pope is said to have burnt the works of Varro, the 
learned Roman, that St Austin should escape from the 
charge of plagiarism, being deeply indebted to Varro for 
BMch of his great work the < City of God.' 
The j«snita,8eiit by the Emperor Ferdinand to proscribe 
from Bohemia, converted that flourishing 
eomfMnitively into a desert, from whicA it never 
that an enlightaaad people could 



never be long aubaervient to a tyrant, ibay atraek sm frtd 
blow at the national literature : every book they ooodenBad 
was destroyed, even those of antiquity : the annala eftha 
nation were forbklden to be read, and writers were boI 
permitted even to compose on aubjeets of Bohemian liler»> 
ture. The mother tongue was held out as a mark of vnW 
gar obscurity, and domiciliary visits were made for the 
purpose of inspecting books and the librariea of the Bobe* 
mians. With their books and their lanmiage thcj kial 
their national character and their independence. * 

The destruction of libraries in the reign of Henrv Villi 
at the dissolution of the monasteries is wept over by Joha 
Bale ; those who purchased the relisions nouses took tba 
libraries as part of the booty, with which they scoured 
their furniture, or soM the books as waste paper, cr 
them abroad in ship-loada to foreign bookbinders. 

The fear of destruction induced inanv to hide m 
scripts under ground, and in old walls. At the Reforma- 
tion popular rage exhausted itself on illuminated books, or 
MSB that had red letters in the tiiie-pa^e ; any work whic^ 
was decorated was sure to be thrown into the flames as n 
superstitious one. Red letters and embellished figurei 
were such marks of being papistical and diabolical. We 
still find such volumes mutilated of the gilt letters and ele- 
gant flourishes, hut the greater number were annihilated. 
Many have been found under ground, being forgotten; 
what escaped the flames were obliterated by the damp t 
such is the deplorable fate of books during a persecution I 

The puritans burnt every thing they fouiM which bora 
the vestige of popish origin. We have on record many 
curious accounts of their pious depredations,of their maim* 
ing images and erasing pictures. The heroic expeditioM 
of one Dowsing are journalised by himself; a fonaticat 
Ctuizotte, to whose intrepid arm many of our noseless 
saints sculptured on our cathedrals owe their misfortunes. 

The follovcing are some details from the diary of this re- 
doubtable Goth, during his rage for reformation. His en- 
tries are expressed with a laconic conciseness,and it woukl 
seem with a little dry humour. * At Sunbury, we brake 
down ten mighty great angels in glass. At l^arAmn, braka 
down the twelve apostles in the chancel, and six supersti- 
tious pictures more there ; and eight in the church, one a 
lamb with a cross (f) on the back ; and di|;ged down the 
steps and took up four superstitious inscriptions in braaa,' 
&c. ' Lady Bruce't house f the chaple, a picture of GKmI 
the Father, of the Trinity, of Christ, of the Holy (Shoal, 
and the cloven tongues,' which we gave orders to take 
down, and the lady promised to do it.' At anoUier place 
they < brake six hundred superstitious pictures, eight Holy 
Ghosts, and three of the Son.' And in this manner he 
and his deputies scoured one hundred and fifty parishes ! 
It has been humourously conjectured, that from this ruth^ 
less devastator originated the phrase to gtoe a Dmowm^ 
Bishop Hall saved the windows of his chaple at Norwtoi 
from deatructinn, by taking out the heads of the figures, 
and this accounts for the many faces in church windows 
which we see supplied in white glass. 

In the various civil wars in our country, numeroos Ii« 
braries have suffered both in mbs and pnnted books. *I 
dare mainutin,' says Fuller, * that the wars betwixt York 
and Lancaster, which lasted sixty years, were not so de- 
structive as our modern wars in six years.' He alludes to 
the pariiamentary feuds in the reign of Charles I. * For 
during the former their differences agreed in the satmc r»* 
ligiorif impressing them with reverence to all sacred muni- 
ments ; whilst our eiml tears, founded in/ae<ien and varidy 
of pretended reZi^rums, exposed all naked churcli records a 
prey to armed violence ; a sad vacuum, which will be aen- 
sible in our EngUth Malorie* 

The scarcity of books concerning the catholics in this 
country is owing to two circumstances ; the destruction of 
catholic books and documents by the pursuivants m the 
reign of Charies I, and the destruction of them by the 
catholics themselves, from the dread of the heavy penal- 
ties in which their mere possession involved their owners. 

When it was proposed to the Great Gustavus of Swe- 
den to destroy the palace of the Dukes of Bavana, that 
hero nobly refused, observing, * Let us not copy the ex- 
ample of our unlettered ancestors, who by waging war 
against eveiy production of genius, have rendered the 
name of Goth universally proverbial of the rudest state of 
barbarity.' 

Even the civilization of the eighteenth century eoold not 

^ervefrom the savage and destructive fury of a disor- 
f mob, in the moat polished dty of Europe, the valoable 
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MM of the great Earl Mansfield, which were madly con- 
sigped to the flames during the riots of 1780. 

in the year 1599, the hall of the stationers underwent 
u great a purgation as was carried on in Don Ctutzote's 
library. Warton gives a list of the best writers who were 
ordered for immediate conflagration by the prelates Whit* 

S'd and Bancroft, urged by the puriianic and calTinistic 
ctions. Like thieves and' outlaws, they were ordered to 
b$ teJitn whenaomMT they may be found.'-^ It was also de- 
creed that no satires or epigrams should be printed for the 
fatore. No plays were to oe printed without the inspec- 
tion and permission of the archbishop of Canterbury and 
the bishop of London ; nor nny EngUek Aistoryes, I sup- 
pose novels and romances, without the sanction of the 
privy oouBciL Any pieces of this nature, unlicensed, or 
now at large and wandering abroad, were to be diligently 
■ought, recalled, and delivered over to the ecclesiastical 
arm at London-house.' 

At a later period, and by an opposite party, among other 
extravagant motions made in the parliament, one was to 
destroy all the records in the tower, and to settle the na^ 
tioa on a new foundation. The very same principle was 
attempted to be acted on in the French revolution by the 
true < aans-culottes.* With us Sir Matthew Hale showed 
the weakness of the proposal, and while he drew on his 
aide * all sober persons, stopped even the mouths of the 
frantic people themselves.' 

To descend to the losses incurred by individuals, whose 
name ought to have served as an amulet to charm away 
' the demons of literary destruction. One of the most in- 
teresting is the fate of Aristotle's library ; he who by a 
Qreek term was first saluted as a collector of books ! his 
works have come down to us accidentally, but not with- 
out irreparaUo injuries^ and with no slight suspicion re- 
specting their authenticity. The story is told by Strabo in 
his thirteenth book. The books of Aristotle came from 
his scholar Theophrastus to Neleus, whose posterity, an 
illiterate race, kept them locked up without using them, 
buried in the earth ! One Apeilion, a curious collector, 
purchased them, but finding the hss injured by age and 
moisture, conjecturally supplied their deficiencies. It is 
impossible to know how far Apeilion has corrupted and 
<^scured the text. But the mischief did not end here ; 
when Sylla at the taking of Athens brought them to Rome, 
he consigned them to the care of one Tyrannio, a gram- 
marian, who employed scribes to copy them ; he suffered 
them to pass through his hands without corrections, and 
took great freedoms with them; the words of Strabo are 
strong. ' Ibique, Tyrannionem grammaticum iis vsum 
at^ue (ut fama est) interciditeet aut invertisse.* He gives 
it mdeed as a report ; hut the fact seems confirmed by the 
•tate in which we find these works ; Averroes declared 
that he read Aristotle forty times over before he succeeded 
in perfectly understanding him ; he pretends he did at the 
one and fortieth time ! And to prove this has published 
five folios of commentary. 

We have lost much valuable literature by the illiterate 
or malignant descendants of learned and ingenious persons. 
Many of Ladv Mary Wortley MonUgu*s letters have 
been destroyed, I am informed, by her mother, who did not 
approve that she should disgrace tier family by adding to it 
literary honours ; and a few of her best letters, recently 
published, were found buried in an old tamily chest. It 
would have mortified her ladyship's mother, to have heard 
that her daughter was the Sevign6 of Britain. 

At the death of the learned Peiresc, a chamber in his 
house filled with letters from the most eminent scholars of 
the age was discovered : the learned in Europe had ad- 
dressed Peiresc in their difficulties, who was hence called 
* The Avocat general' of the republic of letters. Such 
was the disposition of his niece, uat although repeatedly 
entreated to permit them to be published, she preferred to 
regale herself occasionally with burning these learned epis- 
tles to save the expense of fire-wood! 

The Mss of Leonardo da Vinci have equally suffered 
from his relatives. When a curious collector discovered 
tome, he generously brought them to a descendant of the 

Sreat painter, who coldly observed, that * he had a great 
eal more in the garret, which had lain there for many 
years, if the rats had not destroyed them!' Nothing which 
this great artist wrote but showed an inventive genius. 

Menage observes on a friend having had his library de- 
ftroyed by fire, in which several valuable mss bad perish- 
ed, that such a loss is one of the greatest misfortunes that 
ean happoa to a man of letters. This gentleman after. 



wards consoled himself with composing a little treatise Dt 
BibUotheoB ineendio. It must have been sufficiently ca- 
rious. Even in the present day, men of letters are sub- 
ject to similar misfortunes ; for though the fire-offices will 
insure books, they will not allow authors to value their 
own manuscripts ! 

A fire in the Gottonian library shrivelled and destroyed 
many Anglo-Saxon mss, a loss now irreparable. The an- 
tiquary is doomed to spell hard and hardly at the baked 
fragments that crumble in his hand. 

Meninsky's famous Persian dictionary met with a aftd 
fate. Its excessive rarity is owing to the siege of Vienna 
by the Turks ; a bomb fell on the solitary author's house, 
and consumed the principal part of his indefatigable la- 
bours. There are few sets of this hi'h-priced work which 
do not bear evident proofs of the homo ; while many parts 
are stained with the water sent to quench the flames. 

The sufferings of an author for the loss of his ntama- 
scripts is nowhere more strongly described than In the caa« 
of Anthony Urceus, one of the most unfortunate scholars 
of the fifteenth centdry. The loss of his papers seems 
immediately to have been followed by msdness. At Forli, 
he had an apartment in the palace, and had prepared an 
important work for publication. His room was dark, and 
he generally wrote by lamp-light. Having gone out, faa 
led the lamp burning ; the papers soon kmdied, and his 
library was reduced to athes. As soon as he heard the 
news, he ran furiously to the palace, and knocking his head 
violently against the door, uttered this blasphemous lan- 
guage ; ' Jesus Christ, what great crime have I done ! who 
of those who believed in you have t ever treated so cruel- 
ly ? Hear what I am saying, for I am in earnest, and am 
resolved : if by chance I snould be so weak as to address 
myself to you at the point of death, don't hear roe, for I 
will not be with you, out prefer hell and its eternity of tor- 
ments.' To which, by the by, he gave little credit. Thosa 
who beard these ravings tried to console him, but they 
could not. He quitted the town, and Uved franttdy, wan- 
dering about the woods ! 

Ben Jonson's Execration on Vulcan was composed on a 
like occasion ; the fruits of twenty years' study were con- 
sumed in one short hour ; our literature suffered, for among 
some works of imagination there were many philosophic^ 
collections, a commentary on the poetics, a complete criti- 
cal grammar, a life of Henry V, his journey into Scotland 
with all his adventuros in that poetical pilgrimage, and a 
poem on the ladies of Great Britain. What a catalogue 
of losses ! 

Castelvetro, the Italian commentator on Aristotle, hay- 
ing heard that his house was on fire, ran through the 
streets exclaiming to the people, alia Poetica ! atla Poetic' 
catToAe Poetic I To the Poetic ! He was then writing 
his commentary on the Poetic of Aristotle. 

Several men of letters have been known to have risen 
from their death-bed, to destroy their Mss. So solicitous 
have they been not to venture their posthumous reputation 
in the hands oi undisceming frionds. Marmontel relates 
a pleasing anecdote of Colardeau, the elegant versifier of 
Pope's epistle of Eloisa to Abelard. 

This writer had not yet destroyed what he had written 
of a translation of Tasso. At the approach of death, he 
recollected this unfinished labour; he knew that his friends 
would not have courage to annihilate one of his works ; this 
was reserved for him. Dying, he raised himself, and as 
'if animated by an honourable action, he dragged himself 
along, and, with trembling hands, seized his papers, and 
consumed them in one sacrifice. I recollect another in- 
stance of a man of letters, of our own country, who acted 
the same part. He had passed his life in constant study, 
and it was observed that he had written several folio vols., 
which his modest fears would not permit him to expose to 
the eye even of his critical friends. He promised to leave 
his labours to posterity ; and he seemed sometimes, with a 
glow on his countenance, to exult that they would not be 
unworthy of their acceptance. At his death his sensibility 
took the alarm ; ho had the folios brought to his bed ; no 
one could open them, for they were closely locked. At 
the sight of nis favourite and mysterious labours, he paus- 
ed ; he seemed disturbed in his mind, while he felt at eveiy 
moment his strength decaying ; suddenly he raised his 
feeble hands by an effort of firm resolve, burnt his papers, 
and smiled as the greedy Vulcan licked up every page. 
The task exhausted his remaining strength, and he soon 
afterwards expired. The late Mrs Inchbald had written 
her life in several volumes ; on her death-bed, fimn a i 
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^ jMitepi of too mck deHaeaey to admit of aay uyu- 
■Mt, die reqoMtod & friend to cat them into pieces before 
hff eye»-4ioC havioceufficient strengih herself to perforin 
tkis fuoerml office. T'hese are instances of what oukj be 
called the heroisni of auihors. 

The repubhc of letters has suffered irreparable losses bj 
shipwrecks. Guarioo Veronese, one of tho«e teamed 
Italiaas who travelled through Greece for the recovery of 
ma, had his perseverance repiad by the acquisition of 
■any valuable works. On nis return to Italy be was 
shipwrecked, and unfortunately for himself and the world, 
Mys Mr RoBOue, he lost his treasures ! So pungent was 
his grief oa this occasion that, according to the relation of 
«M of his countrymen, his hair became suddenly white. 

About the year 1700, Hudde, an opulent burgomaster 
of Middiebnrgh, animated solely bv literary curiosity, de- 
voted himsen and his fortune. He went to China to in- 
afrud hiflBself in the language, and in whatever was re- 
markable in this singular people. He acquired the skill of 
a anndarine in that difficult language ; nor did the form of 
his Dutch fiaco undeceive the physiognomists of China. 
He suceettded to the dignity of a niaiidarine ; he trs veiled 
ihmugh the provinces under this character, and returned 
lo Europe with a collection of observations, the cherished 
labour of thirty years ; and all these were sunk in the bol^ 



The great PineOian library after the death of its illus- 
Inoos possessor, filled three vessels to be conreyed to 
Naples. Pursued by corsairs, one of the ressels was 
taken; bat the pirates finding nothing on board but books, 
Ihey threir them all into the sea ; such was the fate of a 
neat portion of this famous library. National librarios 
Save often perished at soa, from the circumstance of con- 
q uecora trmosporting them into their own kingdoms. 

•OMB VOTICBS or LOST WORKS. 

AIdioag;h it is the opinion of some critics that our Htera* 
ly kMSfis do not amount to the extent which others ima- 



fBe, they are however much greater than they allow. Our 
ssverast KMoeo are felt in the historical province, and par- 
tiealariy in the earlieit records, which might not have been 
the least interesting to philosophical curiosity. 

The history of Phosnicia by Sanchoniathan, supposed 
Is be a contemporary with Sdoinon is only known to us 
hj a few valuable fragments preserved by Rusebius. The 
Mae ill fortune attends Manetho*s history of Egypt, and 
Bsrosus's history of Chaldea. The researches of the 
phdesopher are therefore limited : and it cannot be doubt- 
sd that Uie histories of these most ancient nations, how- 
ever veiled in fables, or clouded by remoteness, would 
have preseoled to the phikisopher singular objects of coo- 
toaipiatioB. 

Of the history of Polybius, which once contained forty 
beaks, we have now only five ; of the historical library of 
Dwdoros Sicalus, fifteen books only remain out of forty ; 
and half the Roman antiquitiea of Dionysius Halicamas^ 
semis has perished. Of the eighty books of the history 
sf Dion Caasius, twenty-five only remain. The present 
spsoittg books of Aramianus Marcel linus is entitled the 
fcwtocnth. Livy's history consMted of one hundred and 
farty b loka, and we only possess thirtv-five of that pleas- 
iag historian. What a treasure has been lost in the thirty 
books of Tacitus ; little more than four remain. Murphy 
■hgaatly obMrres, that ' the reifn of Titus, the delight of 
■iad, is totally lost, and Domitian has escaped the 
joce of the historian's pen.' Yet Tacitus in frag- 
is still the colossal torso of history. It is curious to 

fs that Velleiu* Paterculus, of whom a fragment only 

ku readied us, we owe to a single copy : no other having 
ever been discovered, and which occasions the text of this 
Usterian lo remain incurably oorrupt. Taste and criticism 
have certainly incurred an irreparaDle loss in that TrtaUae 
m As sanses qf the Ctnuptium of Eloquence^ by Q.uintilian ; 
which he has himself noticed with so much satisfaction in 
his^Lwtitutas.' Petraieh declares, that in his youth he 
has seen the works of Yarro, and the second Decade of 
Livy ; but all bia ondoavoara to recover thorn were fruii- 



ITbeae are only fome of the most known 
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i m UM repoblK of letters ; but in reading con- 

r sw pii iary writsrs wo are perpetually discovenng new and 
' — Tiaat ones. We have lost two precious works in an- 
biography; Yarro wrote the lives of seven hundred 
RoaaiM, tad Attions, theiiiiod of Cieeffis con- 
«Wo«tba«Gtioi»erUie groat Man anMiig tho | 



Romans ; these works ware enriched with portraits. Wbaa 
we consider that these writers lived familiarly with tho 
finest geniuses of their timee, and were opulent, hnepita* 
ble, and lovers of ihe fine arts, their biography and iheir 
portraiu are felt as an irreparable loss to litersture. I 
suspect likewise we have had great losses of which we are 
not always aware ; for in that cunous letter in which tho 
younger Puny detcribea in ao interesiing a manner the 
Bublime industry, for it seems sublime by its grealnera, of 
his uncle (Booii III, Letter Y, of Melmouih's translation) 
it appears that his Natural History, that vast register of 
the wisdom and foUy of the ancienis, was not his most es> 
traordinary labour. Among his other works we find a 
history in twenty books, which has entirely perished. Wo 
discover also the works of writers, which oy the aeoomrts 
of them, apnear to have equalled in geniua those wbidi 
have desoenoed to us. I refer the cunous reader to sudi 
a poet whom Plinv, in Book I, Letter XYI, has feeling 
described. He tells us that * bis works are never out en 
my hands ; and whether I sit down to write any thing m^« 
self, or 10 revise what I have already wrote, or am in a dia* 
position to amuse myself, I constanilT take iu> this agreo* 
able author ; and as often as I do so, he is still new.' Ho 
had before compared this poet to Catullus; and in a critio 
of so fine a taste as Pliny, to have cherished so constant 
an inteicoorse with the writings of this amhor, indicatct 
high flowers. Instances of this kind frequently occur. 

The losses which the poetical world has sustained are 
sufficiently known by those who are conversant with fbo 
few invaluable fragments of Menander, who would havo 
interested us much more than Homer : for he was evident^ 
ly the domestic poet, and the lyre he touched was fermod 
of the strings of the human heart. He was the painter of 
manners, and the historian of the passions. The opiuioQ 
of duintilian is confirmed by the golden fragments pre* 
served for the English reader in the elegant versions of 
Cumberland. Even of uSschylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, who each wrote about one hundreil dramas, seven 
only have \men preserved, and nineteen of Euripides. Of 
the one hundred and thirty comedies of Piautus, we only 
inherit twenty imperfect ones. 

I believe ttiat a philosopher would consent to kwo any 
poet to regain an nistoriao ; nor ii this unjust, for some 
future poet may rise to supply the vacant place of a lost 
poet, but it is not so with ine historian. Fancy may be 
supplied ; but Truth once lost, in the annals of roankind| 
leaves a chasm never to be filled ! 

qnoDLiBKTs, oa scholastic dis^uisitiobs. 

Menage observes that the scholastic questions worn 
called Questiones QuodlibeticiB ,* and they were generally 
so ridiculous that we have retained the word f^uodiibel in 
our vernacular language, to express any thing ridiculously 
subtile; something which comes at length to be distin* 
guished into nothingness, 

< With all the rash dexterity of wit > 

The history of the scholastic philosophy might furnish a 
philosophical writer wiib an instructive theme ; it would 
enter into ihe history of the human mind, and fill a niche in 
our literary annals; the works of the scholastics, with 
the debates of these Quodtihetanantf would at once show 
the greatness and the littleness of the human intellect ; 
for though they often degenerated into incredible absurdi- 
ties, those who have eiamined the works of Thomas Aqui- 
nas and Duns Scotus have confessed their admiration of 
that Herculean texture of brain which they exhausted in 
demolishing their serial fabrics. 

The following is a sli|rht sketch of the school diTinity. 

The Christian docrrines in the primiiive ages of tho 
gospel were adapted to the simple comprehension of the 
multitude ; metaphysical subttlties were not even employ- 
ed by the fathers, of whom several are eloquent. Even 
the Homilies explained by an obvious interpretation some 
scriptural point, or inferred bv artless illustration some 
moral doctrine. When the Arabians became the only 
learned people, and their empire extended over the great- 
est part of the known worid, they impressed their own 
^nius on those nations with whom they were allied as 
fneiKls, or reverenced as masters. The Arabian geniua 
was fcmd of abstruse studies, it was highly metaphysical 
and mathematical, for the fine arts their religion did not 
admit them to cultivate; and it appears that the firat 
koowiedfo which modem Europe obtained of Euclid and 
AriMitle was through tho mediimi of T«atin translailoM 
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•ftar Anbie vwiioni. The GhrirttanB in the weit re- 
oeived their firat lenoiu from the Arebians in the eaat ; 
mad Aristotle, with hit Arabic commenteriet, was en- 
thnmed in the schools oTChristendoai. 

Then burst into birth from the dark cave of metaphysics 
a numerous and agljr spawn of monstrous sects ; unnatural 
children of the same foul mother, who never met but to des- 
troy each other. Relision became what is called the study 
of oifinity ; and ihey all attempted to reduce the worship of 
Ood into a system: the creed into a thesis! and erery 
point relating to religion was debated through an endless 
chain of infinite questions, incomprehensible distinctions, 
with differences mediate and immediate, the concrete and 
the abstract, a perpetual ciTil war wae carried on against 
nommon sense m ail the Aristotelian severity. There exist- 
ed a rage for Aristotle ; and Melanethon complains that in 
■acred assemblies the ethics of Aristotle were read to the 
people instead of the gospel. Aristotle was placed ahead 
of St Paul ; and 8t Thomas Aquinas in hia works distin-' 

Suishes him by the title of * The Philosopher f inferring 
oabtless that no other roan could possibly be a philosopher 
who disagreed with Aristotle. Of the blind rites paid to 
Aristntle, the anecdotes of the Nominalists and Kealists 
are noticed in the article * Literary Controversy' in this 



Had their subtile questions and perpetual wranglings 
only been addressed to the metaphysician in his closet, 
ana^ had nothing but strokes of the pen occurred, the scho- 
lastic divinity would only have formed an episode in the 
oalm narrative of literary history but it has claims to be 
registered in political annals, from the numerous persecu- 
tions and tragical events with which they too long puzzled 
their followers, and disturbed the repose of Europe. The 
Thomists, and the Scotists, the Occamites, and many 
others, soared into the regions of mysticism. 

Peter Lombard had laboriously compiled after the cele- 
brated Abelard's * Introduction to Divinity/ his four books 
of < Sentences,' from the writings of the Fathers ; and for 
this he is called < The Master of Sentences.' These sen- 
tences^ on which we have so many commentaries are a 
collection of passages from the Fathers, the real or appar- 
ent contradictions of whom he endeavours to reconcile. 
But his successors were not satisfied to be mere commen- 
tators on these * Sentences,' which they now only made 
use of as a row of fiefs to hang on their fine-epun meta- 
physical cobwebs. They at length collected all these 
quodlibetical questions into enormous volumes, unHer the 
terrifying forms, for those who have seen them, of Sum^ 
Mories ^ IHvinUy. They contrived by their chimerical 
•peculations sa]r* their modern adversary Qrimaldi, to 
question the plainest truths, to Wrest the simple meaning 
of the Holy Scriptures, and give some appearance of truth 
to the most ridiculous and monstrous opinions. 

One of the subtile questions which agitated the world in 
the tenth century, relating to dialects, was concerning 
wnmncift (as for example, man, horse, dog, &c,) signi- 
Mnf not tJuM or that in particular, but aii in general. They 
disimguished umvenaU, or what we call abstract terms, 
b^ the genera and spseies rerum ; and they never could de- 
ave whether these were $ubttaHee» or namet! Thst is 
whether the abstract idea we form of ahorse was not really 
a htinfta much as the horse we ride ! All this and some 
congenial points respecting the origin of our ideas, and 
what ideas were, and whether we reallv had an idea of a 
thing before we discovered ihe thing irself— in a word, what 
they call universals, and the essence of universals; of all 
this nonsense on which they at lensth proceeded to accu- 
■atinns of heresy, and for which many learned men were 
•teommunicated, stoned, and what not, the whole was de- 
rived from the reveries of Plato, Aristotle, and Zeiio, about 
the nature of ideas ; than which subject to the present day 
no discussion ever derenerated into such insanity. A mo- 
dem meUphysician infers that we have no ideas at ail ! 

Of these scholastic divines, the most illustrious was 
Saint Thomas Aouinas, styled the Angelical Doctor. 
Cteventeen folio volumes not only testify his industry, but 
even hm fenius. He was a great men, busied all dis life 
wi*h making thn charades of metaphysics. 

My learned friend Sharon Turner, has favoured me with 
ft notice of his gr^nt^t work— <his « Sum of all Theologv,' 
6ummaiotiya TfuoUtrU, Paris, 1615. It is a meraphysi- 
OMogical treatise, or the most abstruse metaphysics of the- 
tangy. It occupies above ItfiO folio pages, of very small 
mtm prist as double ooliuiei. It maj bo worth noticiiig 



that to this work are appended 19 folio pages of doobi* 
columns of errata, and about SOO of additional index! 

The whole is thrown into an Aristotelian form ; the difl^ 
ficnities or questiouf are proposed first, and the answers 
are then appended. There are 168 articles on Love ■ 
S6S on Angels—SOO on the Soul— 86 on Demons— 161 oo 
the Intellect — 134 on Law— S on the Catamenia — ^137 on 
Sins— 17 on Virginity, and others on a variety of topics. 

The scholastic tree is covered with prodigal foliage, bat 
is barren of fruit ; and when the scholastics employed 
themselves in solving the deepest mysteries, their pniloso- 
phy became nothing more than an instrument in the handis 
of the Roman Pontiff. Aquinas has composed 868 artides 
on angels, of which a few of ihe heads have been cullbd foi 
the reader. 

He treats of angels, their substance, orders, offiosc^ 
natures, habits, 6cc,— as if he himself bad been an old 
perienced angel ! 

Angels were not before the worid ! 

Angels might have been before the world ! 

Angels were created by God — They were created fa 
mediately by him— They were created in the Empyrean 
sky— They were created in grace— The^ were created ia 
imperfect beatitude. After a severe chain of reasoning ha 
shows that angels are incorporeal compared to us, but cor* 
poreal compared to Qod. 

An angel tt composed of action and potentiality : th* 
more superior he is, he has the less potentiality. Tbe^ 
have not matter properly. Every angel differs from ano- 
ther angel in species. An angel is of the same species ns 
a soul. Angels have not naturally a body united to them. 
They may assume bodies ; but they do not want toassooM 
bodies for themselves, hot for us. 

The bodies asumed by angels are of thick air. 

The bodies they assume have net the natural virtoes 
which they show, nor the operations of life but ihssft 
which are common to inanimate things. 

An angel may be the same with a body. 

In the same body there are, the soul foraseriy givins 
being, and operating natural operations v and the angM 
operating supernatural operations. 

Angels aominister ana govern every corporeal creature. 

God, and angel, and the soul, are na contained in spaee, 
but contain it. 

Many angels cannot be in the sanse space. 

The moibn of an angel in space is nothing efce thaa 
different contacts of different successive places. 

The motion of an angel is a succession of his iriiereiit 
operations. 

His motion may be continuous and disoontiMraQs as bw 

will. 

The continuous motion of an angel is necessary through 
every medium, but may be discontintious without a sa^* 
dium. 

The velocity of the motion of an angel is not aeeordiiig 
to the quantity of his strength, but according to his will. 

The motion of the illumination of an angel is threefold* 
or circular, straight and oblique. 

In this account of the motion of an angel we are renund* 
ed of the beautiful description of Milton, who marks it bjr 
continuous motion, 

'Smooth-slMlng without step.* , 

The reader desirous of being merry with Aquma's angels 
may find them in Martilus Scriblerus, in Ch. VII, who 
inquires if angels pass from one extreme to another with* 
out going ihrobgh the middle ? And if angels know things 
more dearly in a morning ? How many angels can danco 
on (he point of a very fine needle, without jostling one an- 
other? 

All the qnestiona are answered vrith asnbtilty and nicetj 
of distinction more difficult to comprehend and remember 
than many problems in Euclid ; and perhaps a few of tho 
best might still be selected for youth as curious exertnses 
of the understanding. However, a great part of these pe- 
culiar productions are loaded with the meet trifimg, irreve- 
rend, and even scandalous discussions. Even Aquinas 
could gravely debate, Whether Christ was not an Hermai- 
phrodite? Whether there are excrements m Paradise f 
Whether the pbus at the resurrection vrill rise with their 
bowels 7 Others again debated— Whether the angel Ga- 
briel appeared to the Virgin Mary in the shape of a serpsM. 
ofadove, of aman,orofawoman? Did he sees to bo 
yottsgorold? Is what dress was be 9 Wsshb 
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or of two ooloara ? Wm his liaan dMui or foul f 
Did lioappoar kitlM morniDir, nooo, orerening? What 
was the eofeiv of the Yirpn Mvf» hair ? Was the a&- 
onaiaied with the meehaaie and liberal afti f Had she a 
tboroagh haowMse of the Book of BenteDees, and all it 
cnntains ? that is, Peter Lombard's corapilaiioD from the 
work* of the Fathen, written ISOO years after her deatdb. 
But these are only trifliDUf maitera; they also aiptated. 
Whether when during her cooceptioo the Yirgin was 
••ated, Ohrist too was seated, and whether when she lay 
down, Christ also lay down 7 The following question was 
n &vourite topic fiir discussion, and lbounn« of the acniest 
logicians, through more than one century, nerer resolred 
k : ' When a hog is carried to market with a rope tied 
about iu neck, which is held at the other end by a man, 
whether is the hog carried to market by the rof^ or the 

In the tenth century (lays Jortin in his Remarks on 
Ecclesiastical History, Vol. Y, p. 17,) after Ion? and in- 
cd«etua] cootrorersy about the real presence of Christ in 
the sacrament, they at length imivenally agreed to strike 
a peace ! Yet it roust not be imafined that this mutual 
moderation and forbearance should be ascribed to the pru- 
deaee and virtue of those times. It was mere ignorsnce 
and incapacity of reasoning which kept the peace, and de- 
terred them from eaiering mto debates to which they were 



Lord Lyttleton in his Life of Henry 11, laments the 
unhappy effects of the scholastic philosophy on the pro- 
p e s s of the human mind. The minds of men were turned 
horn daesical studies to the subtilties of school divinity, 
which Rome encouraged as more profitable for the main- 
tenance of her doctrmes. It was a great misfortune to 
reUgioa and to learning, that men otsuch scute under- 
standing as Abelard and Lombard, who miirht have done 
BMich to reform the error* of the church, aiid to restore 
science in Europe, should have depraved both, bv appl^- 
ia^ their admirable parts to weave those cobwebs oTsopnis- 
try, and to confound the clear simplicity 6C evangelical 
tniths by a falsa philosophy and a captious logic 

fAMX COirrKMSKO. 

AH HMD are fond of glory, and even those philosopher* 
who write against that noble passion prefix their name$ to 
Ikeir own works. It is wnrthy of observation that the au- 
thors of two refigiotts ftoolts, universally received, have con- 
cealed Uieir names from the world. The * Imitstion of 
Christ' m attributed, without any authority, to Thomas 
A'Kempis ; and the auth<w of the * Whole Duty of Man' 
sua remains undiscovered. Millions of their books liave 
been dispersed in the christian world. 

To have revealed their names, would have given them 
as much woridly fame as any moralist has obtained— but 
they oontemned it ! Their religion was the purest, and 
raised above all workily psssions ! Some profane writers 
indeed have also concealrd their names to great Works, 
hot their surfiest were of a very different casu 

TBS SIX roLLias or scixscs. 
Nothing is so capable of disordering the intellects as an 
islease application to any one of these six things : the 
Quadrature of the circle ; the Multiplication of the Cube ; 
ths Perpetual Motion ; the Philosophical Stone ; Magic ; 
and Judicial Astrology. In youth we may exercise our 
hnagin a tio n on these curious topics, merely to convince us 
of their impossibilitv ; but it shows a great defect in judg-' 
ment to be occupied on them in an advanced age. < It is 
proper, however,' Footenelle remarks, < to apply one's self 
to these inquines : because we find, as we proceed, many 
valuable discoveries of which we were before ignorant.' 
The same thought Cowley has applied, in an address to 
his mistress, lhus«> 

* Although I thhik thou never wilt be found, 
Ye( Vm resolved to search for thee ; 

The search itself rewards the pains. 
Bo thourh the chyrolst his great secret iiilss« 
(For nekher k In art or nature Is) 

Tet thinsB well wonh his toils he gains ; 
And does His chsrgo and labour pay 
With good unsought experimeou by ths way.' 



and deeply for ths phSssophsr's stoos, which thsogh hs 
dkl not ond, yet in his researches he disoovered a very 
useful purging salt, iHiioh bears his name. 

Maupertuis, in a little volume of letters written by hiui 
observes on the PhUoaophieal fiHsne, that we cannot prove 
the imjpossibilitv of obtaining it, but we can easily see th^ 
Mlj 01 thoee who employ their time and money in seeking 




thought is in Donde. Perhaps Cowley did 
mH suspect, that he was an imitator. Fontenelle could 
Ml have raid either ; he struck out the thought by his 
' '' i; it if Tsry just. Glauber searched long 



ateljT on it I— Of the Perpttuai MotUm, he shows the inw 
possibility, at least in the sense in which it is generally 
received. On the ^uadratitn of Ikt dreU, he says he 
cannot deckle if this problem is resolvable or not ; but ha 
observes, that it is very useless to search for it any more 
since we have arrived by approximation to such a point of 
accuracy, that on a large circle, such as the orbit which 
the earth describes round the sim, the geomeinciaa will 
not mistake by the thickness of a hair. The quadrature 
of the circle is still, however, a favourite sams of soma 
fisionaries, and several are still imagining that they have 
discovered the perpetual motion ; the Italians nick-name 
them matto ptrpeiuo ; and Bekker tells us of the &te of one 
Hartroann of Leipsic, who was in such despair at having 
passed bis life so vainly, in studying the perpetual motion* 
that at length he became himself one in the long letter o( 
Erasmus, by means of the fatal triangle ; that iS) he hanfed 
himself; for the long letter of Erasmus is the Qreek j>fo' ^ 
which is imagined to bear some resemblance to the suspoiH 
sion of an umucky mortal. 

iMITATOSSt 

Some writers, usually pedants, imagine they can suppl/ 
by the labours (/industry the deficiencies of nature. It is 
recorded of Paulus Manutius, that he frequently spent a 
month in writing a single letter. He affected to imitate 
Cicero. But although he has painfully attained to some- 
thing of the elegance of hii style, he is still destitute of the 
native graces of unaffected composition. He was one of 
those whom Erasmus bantered in his Ciccrsmoass, so 
slavishly devoted to Cicero's style, that they ridiculously 
employed the utmost precautious when they were seixed 
by a Ciceronian fit. The JVosoponas of Erasmus telb us 
of his devotion to Cicero; of his three indexes to all his 
words, and bis never writing but in the dead of night ; em- 
ploying months upon a few lines, and his religious venera» 
tion for teordi, with his total indifference about the aonm. 

Le Bnm, a Jesuit, was a single instance of such nnha|>- 
py imitation. He was also a Latin poet, and his themes 
were religious. He formed the extravagant project of sub- 
stituting a rekgioui VirgU and Ovid merely by adapting 
his works to their titles*. His ChrioHan rnb'gi/ consists, like 
the Pasan Yu'gil ofSdoguett Otorgie*^ and of an JEpie of 
twelve books, with this difference, that devotional subjects 
are substituted for fabulous ones. His epic is the Ignaaad, 
or the pilgrimage of Saint Ignatius. His Chriition Ovid 
is in the same taste ; every thing wears a new face. The 
EpisdeM are pious ones ; tne Fisii are the six days of ths 
Creation ,* the EUgita are the Lamentations of Jeremiah ; 
a poem on ih» hvt of CM is substituted for the Artofknti 
and the history of some CoKvormotu supplies the pwce of 
the M^Ugmcfr^xmol This is much in the stvie of those 
who have pnijecled the substitutran diafamU^ ^hakopeon ! 

A poet of far different character, the elegant Sannaaarius, 
has done much the same thing in his poem Departu Ftr- 
ginui. The same servile imitation of ancient taste appears. 
It professes to celebrate the birth of Chnat^ yet his name 
is not once mentioned in it. The Vhrnn herself is styled 
opn deorum ! The hope of the Gods ! The IncarnaHom 
is predicted by iVoteus— 'Yirgin, instead of consulting ths 
BoertdvritingMf reails the Sj/MUtu cradet! Her attend- 
ants are DryodM^ Nerado^ ^. This monstrous mixture 
of polytheism, with the mysteries of Christianity appeared 
in every thing he had about him. In a chapel at one of hia 
country seats he had two statues placed at nis tomb, ApoUo 
and il^nsriHi ,* catholic piety found no difficulty in the pr^ 
sent case, as well as in innumerable others of the same 
kind, to inscribe the statue of ^/»otie with the nameof i>s- 
oid, and that of jUincrva with the female one of Judith ! • 
Seneca, in his 1 14th Epistle, gives a curkuis literary 
anecdote of that sort of imitation by which an inferior mind 
becomes the monkey of an original writer. At Rome, when 
Salhisl was the fashionable writer, short sentences, unoon»« 
mon words, and an obscure brevity, were affected as sa 
many degancies. Arruniius, who wrote the history of tha 
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Ponie Win, ptinfullj laboared to ioiiute Salluit. Ez- 
prwiinm whien are rare in Sallaat are frequent in Arrun- 
lioti and. of courge, without the moUTe that induced Sal- 
wt fo adopt them. What rose naturally under the pen of 
the great historian, the minor one nHist have run after wiih 
a rimcutout aniieiy . Seneca add* sereral instances of the 
■enrile affectation of Arnintiue, which seems much like those 
wo once had of Johnson, by the undiscerning herd of bis 
Bonkeys. 

One cannot but smile at these imitators; we bare abotnd- 
•d with them. In the days (^Churchill, ever^ month pro- 
duced an effusion which tolerably imitated his rough and 
■loTeniy Tereification, his coarse inrectiire, and his careless 
mediueritj— ^t the genius remained wiih the English Ju- 
Tonal. Sterne had his countless muhiiude, and in Field- 
ing's time, Tom Jones produced more bastards in wit than 
the author could ever suspect. To such literary echoes, 
the reply of Philip of Macedon to ono who prided himself 
on imitating the notes of the nightingale, may be applied ; 
< I prefer the nightingale herself!' Even the most success- 
fhi of this imitating tribe must be doomed to share the fate 
of Silius Iralicus in his cold imitation of Virgil, and Caw- 
thome in his empty harmony 6f Pope. 

To all these imitators I must apply an Arabian anecdote. 
Ebn Saad, one of Mahomei's amanuenses, when writing 
what the prophet dictated, cried out by way of admiration 
—Blessed be Ood the best creator ! Mahomet approved of 
the expression, and desired him to write those words down 
«ko as part of the inspired passage. The consequence 
was that Ebn Saad began to think nimself as great a pro- 
phet as the master, and took upon himself to imitate the 
Koran according to his fancy ; but the imitator got him- 
self into trouble, and only escaped with life by falling on 
his knees, and solemnly swearing he would never asain 
Imitate the Koran, for which he was sensible God nad 
BOTOr created him. 

cicxRo's Pinvt. 

* I shoQld,' says Menajre, have received great |)leasure 
to have conversed with Cicero, had I lived in his time. 
Ha roust have been a man very agreeable in conversation, 
iinoe even Cmsar carefully collected his Aon mote. Cicero 
has boasted of the great actions he has donia for his coun- 
try, because there is no vanity in eiulting in the perform- 
ance of our duties ; but be has not boasted that he was the 
most ekx)uent orator of his age, though he certainly was ; 
because nothing iii more disgusting than to ezuU in our in- 
tallvctusl powers.' 

Whatever were the ban mot» of Cicero, of which few 
have come down to us, it is certain that Cicero was an in- 
veterate punster ; and he seems to have been more ready 
with them Uan with repartees. He said to a senator, who 
was the son of a tailor, * Rem aeu tetigiati.* You have 
touched the rhing with sharpness. To the son of a cook, 
*£go quoque tUnyure faotho? The ancients pronounced 
sees and fptoqne like oo4ce, which alludes to the Latin co- 
des, cook, beiiides the ambieuity of /lire, which applies to 
htnlh or UnO'-ptM. A Sicilian suspected of being a Jew, 
attempted to get the cause of Verres into his own hands ; 
Cicero, who knew that he was a creature of the great 
culprit, opposed him, observing, * What has a Jew to do 
with swine's flesh?' The Romans called a boar pig 
««r^. I regret to afford a rrspectablc authority for fo- 
rensic pans ; but to have degraded his adversaries by such 
petty personalities, only proves that Cicero's taste was not 
tzqoisite. 

There is something very original in Montague's censure 
of this great man. Cotton, the Frenchman's translator, 
has not ill expressed the peculiarities of his author, though 
he has blundered on a material expression. 

* Boldly to confess the truth, his way of writing and that 
of all other long-winded authors, appears to me very te- 
dious ; fi>r his preface, definitioniv, divisions, and etymolo- 

E'es, take up the greatest part of his work, whatever there 
of life and marrow, is smothered and lost in the prepara^ 
tkm. When I have spent an hour in reading him, which 
is a great deal for me, and recollect what I have thence 
axtracted of juice and substance, for the most part I find 
nothing but wind ; for he is not yet come tn the arguments 
that serve to his purpose, and the reason that should pro- 
periy help to loose the knot I would untie. For me, who 
only desired to become more wise, not more learned or elo- 
quent, tbete logical or Aristotelian disquisitkms of poets 
tra of DO Qte. I kiok for good and solid reasons at the 
Ant daah. I am for disoourtat that give the fint charga 



into the heart of the doubts ; his laaguiab aboot tlw nb* 
ject, and delay our expeetationa. Those are proper lor th* 
schools, for the bar, and fur thn pulpit, where we have !••• 
sure to nod, and may awake a quarter of an hour after^ 
time enough to find again the ihresd of the disooorsa. It 
is necessary to spctak after this manner to judges, whom m 
man has a design, right or wrong, to incline to favour bis 
cause ; to chiklrcn auid common people, to whom a laao 
must say all be can. I would nnt have an author make it 
his business ta render me attentive ; or that he shouU crj 
out fifty times O yet .' as the clerks and heralds do. 

* As to Cicero, I am of the common opinioo that, learn- 
ing excepted, he had no great natural parU. He was % 
good cilJsen, of an affable nature, as all fat heavy men 
— (grot fi gioumura are the words in tho original| neaa- 
ing perhaps broad jokers, for Cioero was not fat) a ud i ■• 
he was, usually are ; but given to ease, and had a migbtjr 
share of vanity and ambitiDn. Neither do I know how to 
excuse hnn for thinking his poetry fk to be pnbliahod* 
'^Tis no great imperfection to write El verses : but it is ao 
imperfection nol to be able to judge how unworthy bad 
verses were of the glory of his name. For what coneemn 
his eloquence, that is totally out of coai |i a r i i on , and I bn-> 
lieve wul never be equalled. 

PRXFACXS. 

A preftoe being the entrance to a bonk, shonld invito 
by its beauty. An elegant porch announces the splendour 
of the intenor. I have observed, that ordinarr readem 
skip over these little elaborate oompositkMis. The ladiav 
consider them as so roan^ PM^ ^*f^ which might batter 
be employed in the addition of a picturesque scene, or » 
tender letter to their novels. For my part, I akrays gather 
amusement from a preface, be it awkwardly^ or skilfollT 
written; for dulness, or impertinence, may raise a laugh 
for a page or two. A preface is frequently a superior eoa»-> 
poeition to the work itself; for long before the days off 
Johnsmi, it had been a custom with many sothors to solicit 
for this department of their work the ornamental contribu* 
tion of a man «^ genius. Cicero telli his friend AtlJcoi^ 
that he had a volume of prefaces or introductions alwaya 
ready by him to be used as circumstances required. These 
must have been like our periodical essays. A good pre- 
face is as essential to put the reader into good humour, an 
a good prologue is to a play, or a fine svropbony to aa 
opera, containina something analogoua to the work iieetf ; 
so that we mav feel its want as a desire not elsewhere U» 
be gratified. The Italians call the preface /« mim dd &^ 
brot the sauce of the book, and if well seasoned it creatan 
an appetite in the reader to devour the book itself. A pre* 
face badly composed prejudices the reader against the 
work. Authors are nol equally fortunate in these little in- 
troductions; some can compose volumes more skilfully 
than prefaces, and others can finish a prefaee who could 
never be capable of finishing a book. 

On a very elegant preface prefixed to an Hl-written bool^ 
it was observed that they ought never to haveeseis Is ^ stlfc 
er ; a sarcastic wit remarked that he considered such mtar» 
riagea were allowable, for they were no( qfkin. 

In prefaces an affected haughtiness or an affeetsd hu- 
mility are like despicable. There is a deficient dignity n 
Robertson's ; btit the haughtiness is now to our purpose. 
This is called by the French *La Morgue UtUrain* thn 
surly pomposity' of literature. It is sometimes used by 
writers who have succeeded in their first work, while the 
fiiilure of their subsequent productions sppears to have 
given them a literary hypochondriasm. Ur Armstrong, 
after his classical poem,' never shook hands cordially wiUi 
the public for not relishing his barren labours. In the 
pr^eice to his lively * Sketches' he tells us, * he couM five 
them much bolder strokes as well as more delicate toucnea, 
but that he dnmde the dinger of writing too wett, and feela 
the value of his own labour too sensible to bestow it upoo 
the mobUity. This is pure milk compared to the gall ia 
the prefaee to his poems. There he tells us, * that at laat 
he has taken the trouble to coUeet them ! What he has de- 
stroyed would, firobsbly enough, have been better received 
by the great vu^ority of readen. But he has always 



hearty detpieed wxr opinioa.' These prefaces rsmind 
one of the prologi galeaiif orefsces with a helmet ! as 8t 
J'Tome entitles the one to nis Version of the Scriptures. 
These armed prtfaeee were formerly very common in the 
age of literary controversy ; for half the businens of aa ao- 
thor consisted then, either in replying or anriripattug % 
reply to the attacks of his opponent. 



LITSRATtJRE. 



Vn&ctm ought to be datod, ai these beoome after a 
■criee of editkna leading and ueeful drcuautances in lite* 

fair hifloqr- 

PuDer with quaint hoHMNir obsenree on Indezee— < An 
Index is a necessary implemem and no impediment of a 
book, except in the same sense, wherein the carriages of 
an arm^ are termed Impedimenta, Without ihis, a large 
nothor is but a labyrinth without a clue to direct the reaoer 
tfaereia. I confess there is a lazy kind of learning which 
manijflmdical; when scholars (like adders which only bite 
the horse^s heels) nibble but at the tablesi which are calca 
Sbrommf neglectug the body of the book. But though ihe 
idle deserve no crutches (let nut astsflf be used by them, but 
on tbeas,) pity it is the weary should be denied the benefit 
Ifaereofi ana industrious scholars prohibited the accommodaF 
nonofan index, most used by those who most pretend to 



now Winn it* 



Tm AHCIKVTSAirD MODSRlTi. 



Freqoent and violent disputes have arisen on the sub- 
ject of oie preference to be given to the ancients, or the mo- 
dems. The controversy « Perrault and Boileau make a 
coosiderahle figure in French literature ; the last of whom 
said that the ancients had been modems, but that it was by 
■o means clear the modems would become ancients. The 
&pote extended to England ; Sir William Temple raised 
even his gentle indolence against the bold attacks of the 
too^ Wotion. The literary world was pestered and tir- 
ed with this dispute, which at length eot into the hands of 
insoleoee and ignorance. Swift's * Battle of the Books,* 
by his irresistible vein of keen satire, seems to have laid 
lus * perturbed spirit' Yet, surely, it had been better if 
Ihsse acrid and absurd controversies hsd never disgraced 
Ihe republic of letters. The advice (^ Sidonius Apoliinaris 
is excellent ; he says, that we shouM read the ancients 
with rtapect, and the modems without envy. 

sons KllOBFI0t7S THOtTOHTS. 

Apnleiits calls these neck-kerchiefs so glassy iine,(may I 
an egress myself?) which in veiling, discover the beauti- 
Inl bosom of a woman, venium te*6lem ; which may be 
translated tseoen car. It is an expression beautifully fanciful. 

A (Sreek poet wrote this inscription for a statue of 



The Gods, from living turned me to stone ; 
Praxiteles, from stone, restored me to life. 

P. Comoiire, a pleasing writer of Latin verse, says of the 
of a butterfly, 

FInrem, jratares nareper Ilqnidum others. 
It FLIES, and swims a flower in liquid air I 

Yoitore, in addressing Cardinal Richelieu, says,— How 

inch more afiecting is it to hear one's praises from the 

ith of the peopUt than from that of the poeU. 

Cervantes, with an elevation of senumeni, observes 

diatone of the greatest sdvantagM which princes posi<esH 

diove other soen, is that of being attended by servants as 

groat as themselves. 

L ususqne sslesque, 
8ed lecios pelago, quo Veoos orta, sales. 

TUa is written by a modem Latin poet ; but is in Plu- 
terch, in the comparison of Aristophanes and Menander i 
<Io the comedies of Menander there is a natural and divine 
fltlt. as if it proceeded from that sea where Venus took her 
birni.' This beautiful thought, observes Monnoye, has 
been enployed by seven or eiftht modem writers. 

Seneca, amongst many strained sentiments, and trivial 
Minis, has frequently a ^ppy thought. As this on anger : 
• I «i^ thai the ferocity oi tnis passion could be spent at its 
frst anpearanoe, so that it mignt injure but onet : as in the 
case of the two, whose sting is destroyed for ever at the 
firrt pnncture it occasions. 

Ariaicnetus says of a beauty, that she seemed mott 
bsaniiful when Awed; yet not tea beautiful when wubrea- 
tei. Of teo beauties he says, ' they yielded to the Qraoee 
only in man6er.' 

Menage has these two terse and pointed lines on the por- 
trait dfa lady— 

* Co psttrah resemble k Is belle, 
n eat insensible comme elle V 

In tUs portrait, my fair, thy resemblance I 
An fassnsiUe cbannsr it faK«-just Uks ihee ! 

AftaBthpothnndaJraMyexpraasedthe 



ous STUpathy of two lovers. A prinotos ii relating to bar 
osiMiaanIs the birth of her passion : 

< EU comme un jeunc coBur est blentoc enflamms. 
n me vit, il m'aima. je le vin, Paimal.* 

Soon is the vouch fa I heart by passion moved t 
He saw, and loved me— him I saw, and Inved. 

Calderon is more extravagant still ; he says on a similar 
eccasion - 

' I saw and I loved her so nearly togetber,thsi I do not know 
if I saw her efore I iorod her, or loved her iMfore I saw Im.* 

An old French poet,Pichou,in his imitation of Bonarel- 
li's Filli de Scire, has this ingenious thought. A nymph ii 
discovered by her lover, fainting under an unbrageous oak 
-—the conflict of beauty and horror is described by a |M«tty 
conceit^ 

* Si l*amour so monrolt, on dirok, le vokH ! 
£t si la mon aimok, on la peindroit atnsi. 
If Love were dying, we should think him here I 
If Desth could love, he would be pictured thus ! 

The same lover consents at length that his mistress sbal 
love his rival, and not inelegantly expresses his feelings in 
the perplexeu situation. 

* Je veux bien que ton ame un double amour s*ssMinbla 
Tu peux aimer sans crime Aminte et Nise enssmbls j 
Et lore que le trenas flnira roee douleurs 
Avoir ponr I'un des feux, et pour Pautre desplsnrea.* 

Tes with a double love thy soul may bum ; 
Oh 'tis no crime to love Aminte and Nise ! 
And when in my loM hour my arief ahail close. 
Give one your fires, and give the other tears ! 

It was said of Petronius, that he was jmra mpuriiatf 
purely impure : puraf because of his stylo ; mpuraUu, be* 
caufte of his obscenities. ' 

Quasi rmiUa ! quam paudee .' io a fine expression, which 
was employed to characterise a concise style pregnant 
with meaning. 

How tenderiy does Tasso, m one verse, describe hii 
Olindo ! So much Iov« and so much modesty ! 

< Brama assai, poco spera, nulla chlede. 

An exquisite verse, which Hoole ebtirely passes over hi 
hii version, but which Fairfax's finer feelings preserves i 

< He, full of bsshfulness and truth. 

Loved much, hoped iiule, and desired naughL* 

It was said of an exquisite portrait, that to iudge by tbn 
eye it did not want speech ; for ibis only could be detected 
by the ear. 

Manca il parlar ; dl vivo altro non chledt : 
IVe manca questo ancor, S*agli occhi credit. 

Perrault has very poetically informed us, that the an- 
cients were ignorant of the circulation of the blood— 

*— i Ignoroit ju«(iu'aux route cenaines 
Du roeadre vivani qui coule dans ies velnei. 

Unknown tu them what devious courss maintafaia 
The live meander flowing in their veins. 

An Italian poet makes a lover who has survived hii nun» 
tress thus sweetly express hinueli^ 

* Piango la aua mone, e la mia vka.* 
Much I deplore her death, and much ay lift. 

It haa been usual for poets to say, that rivers flow to con* 
vey their tributary streams to the sea. This figure, being 
a mark of subjection proved offensive to the patriotic Tasso, 
and he has ingeniously said of the river Po, because <£ ita 
rapidity— 

<Par8 
Che porti guerra, e non tributo al mars.* 

See rapid Po to Ocean's empire bring 
A war, end not a tribute, from his spring ! 

BARLT PBivTnra. 

There is some probability that this art origmated in 
China, whero it was practised long before it was known in 
Eurmie. Some European traveller might have imported 
the hmt. That the Romans did not practite the art of 
printing cannot but excite our astonishment, since they 
really possessed the art, and may be said to have enjoyed 
it, unconscious of their rich possession. I have seen Ro- 
man stereotyped, or printing immoveable types with which 
they stamped their pottery. How in daily practising thn 
art though confined to this object, it did not occur to so 
ingenious a people to print their literary works, is not ^anly 
to be aeeoonted for. Did the wise and grave senate drsail 



CURIOSITIES OF 



ihoM ii|coinr«BiaiioM which attondad iti indiMriiiuBate use? 
Or perhapt tb«T did not care to deprive w large a body aa 
their Kribee of their businen. Not a hint of the art itself 
appear* in their writinn. 

When first the art of printing was di«co?ered, they only 
nade use of one sjde of a leaf; ih«y had not yet found out 
the expedient of impressing the other. Specimens of these 
early printed books are in his Majesty's and Lord Spen- 
cer's libraries. Afterwards they thought of pasting the blank 
ndes, which made them appear like one leaf. Their blocks 
were made of soft woods, and their letters were carved ; 
bat frequently breaking, the expense and trouble of carving 
and gluing new letters suggested our moveable types, which 
have produced an almost miraculous celerity in this art. 
Our modem stereotype consists of entire pa|;es of solid 
Mocks of metal, and not being liable to break like the soft 
wood at first used, is profitably employed for works which 
require to be perpetually repriniea. Printing on carved 
Mocks of wood must have greatly retarded the progress of 
universal knowledge ; for one set of types oould only have 
produced one work, whereas it now serves for hundreds. 

When their editions were intended to be curious, they 
omitted to print the first letter of a chapter, for which theV 
left a blank space, that it might be painted or illuminated, 
to the fancy of the purchaser. Several ancient volumes of 
these early times have been found where these letters are 
wanting, as they neglected to have them printed. 

The mitial carved letter, which is generally a fine wood- 
cut, among our printed hooks, is evidently a remains or 
imitation <n these ornaments. Among the very earliest books 
printed, which were religious, the Poor Man's Bible has 
yrooden «uts in a coarse style, without the least shadowing 
or crossiiig of strokes, nnd these the^ inelegantly daubed 
over with colours, which they termed iliuminatiog and sold 
Ht a Ph«|p rate to those who could not afford to purchase 
IBoetly nyissals, aleganily written and painted on vellum. 
Specimens of these rude efforts of illuminated prints may 
)»eseen in 3truu's Dictionary of Engravers. The Bodleian 
library possesses the originals. 

In the productions of early printing may be distinguished 
the various splendid editions they made of Primer§ or 
Praysr-^oolks. They were embelusbed with cuts finished 
in a most elegant taste ; many of them were ludicrous, and 
several were obscene. In one of them an sngel is repre- 
■enied crowning the Virgin Mary, and Qod the Father 
himself assistinc at the ceremony. Sometimes St Michael 
in overcoming Satan ( and sometimes St Anthony is attack- 
ed by various devils of the most clumsy forms-r^iot of the 
grotesque and limber fiimily of C allot! 

Printing was graduallypraeiised throughout Europe from 
^e year 1440 U> 1600. Caxton and his successor Wynkyn 
de vVorde, were our own earliest printers. Caxton was 
a wealthy merchant, who in 1464, being sent by Edward , 
IV, to negotiate a con^mercial treaty with the Duke of 
Burgundy, returned to his country with this invaluable art. 
Notwithstanding hi* mercantile habits he possessed a 
literary taste, and his first work was a translation from a 
Frencn historical miscejlany. 

The tradition of the devil and Dr Faostus was derived 
from the odd circumstance in which the Bibles of the first 
printer,Pu8t,appeared to the worid. When he had discover- 
jsd this new art, and printed offa considerable number of co* 
pies of the bible,to imitate those whiah were commonly sold 
in MSg, he undertook the sale of them at Paris. It was his 
interest to conceal this discovery^ and to pass <^his printed 
copies for mss. But as he was enabled to sell his bibles at 
■ixtycrowns,while the other scribes demanded five hundred, 
this rused universal astoiushment ; and still more when he 
produced copies as fast as they were wanted, and even low- 
ered his price. The uniformity of the copies increased 
wonder. Informations were given in to the magistrates 
against him as a magician ; and in searching his lodgings 
^ great number of copies were found. The red ink, and 
Fust's red ink is peculiarly brilliant ; which embellished his 
oopies wsB said to be his bloody and it was solemnly adjudg- 
ed that he was in league with the devil. Fust was at 
length obliffcd to save himself from a bonfire, to reveal his 
art to the Parliament of Paris, who discharged him from 
all prosecution in consideration of this useful invention. 

When the art of printing was established, it became the 
glory of the learned to be correcttv'* of the press to eminent 
printers. Physicians, lawyers, and bishops themselves, oo- 
^pied this department. The printers then added frequent* 
1/ IP Mr OMBC those of the corrsoton of the press ; and 



editions were then vahied aeoording Co the abilitiaa of tli* 
corrector. 

The prioeB of books in these times were considered ai aa 
object worthy of the animadversions of the highest powera. 
This anxiety in favour of the studioU8,appears from a privi- 
lege of Pope Leo X, to Aldus Manutius tor printing Varro, 
dated 155S, signed cardinal Bembo. Aldus is exmrted to 
put a moderate price on the work, lest the Pope should 
withdraw the privilege, and accord it to others. 

Robert Stephens, one of the eariy printers surpassed ill 
correctness those who exercised the same profession. It ia 
said that to render his editions immaculate, he hung up tlie 
proofs in public places and generously recompensed thoee 
who were so fortunate as to detect an errata. 

Planiin, though a learned man, is more famous as a print- 
er. His printing-office claims our admiration : it was one 
of the wonders of Europe. This grand Iniikling was the 
chidT ornament of the city of Antwerp. Magnificent in it* 
structure, it presented to the specfaior a coontlnss number 
of presses, characters of all figures and all sizes, matricee 
to cast letters, and all other printing materials ; which Bail* 
let assures us s mounted to iqunense sums. 

In Italy, the three Manutii were more solicitous of cor- 
rections and illustrations than oT the beauty of their printing. 
It was the character of the scholar, not of the printer, of 
which they were ambitious. 

It is much to be regretted that our publishers are not lite- 
rary men. Among the learned printers formerly a book 
was valued because it came from the presses of an Aldua 
or a Stephens and even in our time the names of Bowyar 
and Dodsley sanctioned a work. Pelissnn in his history of 
the French academy tells us that Camusat was selected an 
their bookseller from his reputation for publishing only 
valuable works. He was a man of some literature and good 
sense, and rarely printed an indifferent work ; when we 
were young I recollect that we always made it a rule to 
purchase his publications. His name was a test of the good- 
ness of the work. A publisher of this character wouldbeof 
the greatest utility to the literary world ; at home he would 
induce a number of ingenious men to become authors, for it 
would be honourable to he inscribed in his catalogue ; and 
it would be a direction for the continental reader. 

So valuable a union of learning and printing did noly 
unfortunately, last. The printers of the seventeenth cen- 
tury became less charmed with glory than with gain. Their 
correctors and their letters, evinced as little delica<7 of 
choice. 

The invention of what is now called the Italic letter m 
printing was made by Aldus Manutius, to whom learning 
owes much. He observed the many inconveniences result- 
ing from the vast number of abbremationa which were than 
so frequent among the printers, that a book was difllicult to 
understand : a treatise was actually written on the art of 
reading a printed book, and this addressed to the learned ! 
He contrived an expedient, by which these abbreviations 
might be entirely got rid of, and yet books suffer little in- 
crease in bulk. This he effected by introducing what m 
now called Italic letter, though it forroeriy was distinffuisb- 
ed by the name of the inventor, hence called the AUSnM. 

ERRATA. 

Besides the ordinary erroft^ , which happened in printinf 
a work, others have \>een purposely committed that the 
errata may contain what is not permuted to appear in the 
body of the work. Wherever the Inquisition had any pow- 
er, particularly at Rome, it was not allowed to employ the 
word /a<um, or/oto, in any book. An author, desirous of 
using the latter word adroitly invented this scheme ! he 
had printed in his book/oda, and, in the errata, he put for 
facta^ read/ate. 

Scarron has done the same thing on another ocnsion. 
He had composed some verses, at the head of which he 
placed this dedication.—^ GmUemctts, Cfuenne de ma 
ScBur ; but having a quarrel with his sister he maliciously 
put into the erroto, instead of Cfuenne de nta i9amr, read 
ma Chienne de 8ceur. 

Lullv at the close of a bad prologue said, the word ^ 
du prologue was an erTiatian,it shouui have been^ dupro- 
logue. 

In a book, there was printed Is dotteMarei, A wag pot 
into the erraia^tar le doele Merely read U doeteur Afsw. 
This Mard was not the first doetewr not doete. 

When a fanatic published a mystical work fiill of anin- 
teiUgiMe raptttiDS, and which he entitled Lio DtKcm ds 
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H «M prapoaad to print in hii amto, for JMum^ 



Wlna tlw ■utfaor of an idle and impotfoct book ended 
with the UKial phreee of mten daiderwUurt one altered it 
md cfentftf : the rest ia wmtmg. but not 



At the doee of a nllj book, the author as usual printed 
^he word ran*— A wit put this among the errata, with 
ifaia pointed couplet ; 

Finis ! aa error, or a He, my fHend I 

la wriihi; foolish books---there is no Eod ! 

Td the rear 1561, was printed a work, entitled the Ana- 
tony of tne Mass. It is a thin octavo, of 17S parses, and 
it is aeeompanied by an Errata of 15 pages 1 The editor, 
a pious monk, informs us that a rery serious reason in- 
duced liira to undertake this task : for it is, says be, to 
imeatall the orfi/iees of Satan, He supposes that tne DstiI, 
to ruin the fruit of this work, employed two very malicious 
•frauds : the first before it was orinted, by dreocbinir the 
«fss in a kennel, and having reooced it to a most pitiable 
«tate, rendered several parts illegible: the second, in 
obliging the printers to commit such numerous blunders, 
never yet e(|ua]led in so small a work. To combat th'n 
double machination a€ Satan be was obliged carefully to 
re^mse the woric, and to form this singular list of the 
blunders of printers under the influence of the Devil. All 
this he relates in an advertisement prefixed to the'£irrala. 

A farinas eoatroversy raged between two famous scho- 
lars from a veij laughable but accidental Erratum ; and 
threatened senoos consequences to one of the parties. 
Plavieny wrote two letters criticising rather freely a poly- 
glot Bible edited by Abraham Eochellensis. As this learned 
editor had sometimes censured the Isbours of a friend of 
Flavigny, this latter applied to him the third and fiAh verses 
of the seventh chapter of St Matthew, which he primed in 
Latin. Ver. S. Quid vide§ fatucam m ocuhO fratrtM (to, 
sf fruebem m ocitlo tuo non vktea. Ver. 5. Ejiee primum 
trmbtm de oct7LO tuo, et tune mdAU e^ieere fe$tueam dg 
ocuLO fratrit tui. Ecchellensis opens his reply by ac- 
cosing Flavigny of an mormima eHme committed in this 
; attempting to correct the sacred text of the 



vanselist, and daringly to reject a word, while he sup- 
plied Its place by another as impious as obteene ! This 
crime, exaf gerated with all the virulence of an angry de- 
dainer, doses with a dreadful accusation. Flavi^y's 
nvirals are attacked, and his reputation overturned by a 
horrid imputation. Yet all this terrible reproach is only 
ftfunded on an Erraimmf The whole arose fit)m the 
printer hartng negligenily sufiered the Jint Utter of the 
word Oado toliave dropped firom the form, when he hap- 
pened to touch a Vine with his finger which did not stand 
straight ! He published another letter to do away the im- 
putation of Bcchellensis ; but thirty years aflerwards his 
imco acaJnst the negligent printer was not extinguished ; 
Certain wits were alwsys reminding him of it. 

One of the most egregious of all literarv blunders is that 
of the edition of the Vulgate, by Sextus V. His hofiness 
carefully superintended every sheet as it passed through 
the press ; and, to the amazement of the world, the work 
Tomained without a rival^t swarmed with errata! A 
■Mdtitnde of scraps were printed to paste over the errone- 
oos passages, in order to give the true text. The book 
makes a whimsical appearance with these patches; and 
the heretics exulted in this demonstration of papal infalli- 
bility! the copies were called in, and violent attempts 
nana to suppress it ; a few still remain for the raptures of 
the biblical eollectors ; at a late sale the bible of Sextus 
V, fetched above sixty guineas — ^not too much for a mere 
book of blunders '/ The world was highly amused at the 
boll of the editorial Pope prefixed to the first volume, 
which excommunicates all printers who in re-printing the 
work sbooM make any alteradon in the text. 

In a Tersion of the Kpistles of St Paul into the Ethiopic 
language, which proved to be full of errors, the editors al- 
lege a rery good-humoured reason—^ They who printed 
the work could not read, and we could not print ; they 
helped ns, and we helped them, as the blind helps the 



A printet's vridow in Germany, while a new edition of 
Ike BiUe was printing at her house, one night took an 
opportunity of going into the oflkse, to alter that sentence 
of sobjeetMMi to her husband, pronounced upon Eve in 
GonesH. Chap. S, y. 16. She took out the two first let- 
!■■ oIlM ward Hamn, and ittbsiitnted Na m their plana 



thiM altering the aantence fnan * and he ahall be thy Loai>/ 
(ITcfT) to < and he shall be thy Fool,' (JVorr.) It ia 
said her life paid for this intentional erratum ; and that 
aome secreteo copies of this edition have been bought op 
at enormons prices. 

We have an edition of the Bible, known bv the name of 
T%t vmegar Bible ; from the erratum in the title to the SOth 
Chap. oTSt Luke, in which, < Parable of the Vmeffard^^ m 
printed ' Parable of the Vinegar.* It was printed m 171T, 
at the Clarendon press. 

We have had another, where * Thou shalt commit aduW 
tery' was printed, omitting the neeation ; which occasioned 
the archbishop to lay one of the heaviost penalties on the 
Company of Stationers that was ever recorded in the an* 
nals of literary history. 

Herbert Crofl used to complain of the incorrectness of 
our English Classics, as re-printed by the booksellers. It 
is evident some stupid printer often changed a whole text 
intentionally. The fine description by Akenside c^ the 
Pantheon, ' SKysasLT great,' not boing understood by the 
blockhead, was printed eerendy great. Swift's own edi« 
tion of < the City Shower,* has ' old aches throb.' Aehe$ 
is two syllables, but modem printers, who had lost the 
right pronunciation, have aehee as in one syllable ; and 
then to complete the metre, hsve foisted in 'aches teitt 
throb.' Thus what the poet and the linguist wish to pr^ 
serve is altered, and finally lost. 

It appears by a calculaiion made by the printer of Stee^ 
ven's edition of Shakspeare, that every ociavo page of 
that work ; text and notes, contains 2680 ihstinct pieces of 
metal ; which in a sheet amount to 42,880— the misplaeiag 
of any one of which would inevitably cause a blunder !— 
With this curious fact before us, the accurate state of our 
printinff, in general, is to be admired, and errata ought 
more freely to be pardoned than the fastidious aoinutenesa 
of the insect eye of certsin criticn has allowed. 

Whether such a miracle as an immaculate edition of a 
classical author does exist, I have never learnt ; but an 9U 
tempt has been made to obtain this irlorinus singularity-* 
and was as nesriy realized as is perhaps possible : the 
magnificent edition of A» LueiadaM of Oamoens, by Dom 
Joze Souza, in 1817. This amateur spared no prodigality 
of cost and labour, and flattered himsHf that by the assist 
ance of Didot, not a single typographical error should be 
found in that splendid volume. But an error was afterw 
wards discovered in somf> of the copies, occasioned by one 
of the letters in the word Liueiiano baring got misplaced 
during the working of one of the sheets. It must be con- 
fessed that this was an accident or mts/orten^— rather Uian 
an Erratum I 

One of the most remarkable complaints on xnaATA ia 
that of Edw. Leigh, appended tu his curious treatise * on 
Religion and learning.' It con»i«ts of two folio pages, in 
a very minute rharacter, and exhibits an incakulaUe num* 
ber of printers' blunders. * We have not,' he says, * Plan- 
tin nor Stephens amonirst us ; and it is no easy task to 
specify the chiefest errata ; false interpunctions there are 
too many ; hero a letter wanting, there a letter too much ; 
a syllable too much, on«^ letter lor another ; words parted 
where they should be joined ; words joined which should 
be severed ; words misplaced ; chronolofioai mistakea, 
&c.' This unfortunate folio was printed in 1656. Are 
we to infer by such frequent complaints of the authors of 
that day, that either they did not receive proofs from the 
printers, or that the printers never attended to the cor- 
rected proofs ? Each single erratum seems to have been 
felt as a stab to the Uterary feelings of the poor author! 

PA-nioirs. 

Authors have too frequently received ill treatment, ayan 
from those to whom they dedicated their works. 

Some who felt hurt at the shameless treatment of auek 
mock Maecenases have observed that no writer should 
dedicate his works but to his rarEHDs ; as was practiaed 
by the ancients, who usually addressed theirs to those who 
had solicited their labours, or animated their progress. 

Theodosius Gaza had no other recompense for haring 
inscribed to Sextus IV, his translation of the book of Aris- 
totle on the Nature of Animals, than the price of the bin^ 
ing, which this charitable father of the church munificentlf 
bMtowed upon him. 

Theocritus fills his Idylliums with loud complaints of dta 
neglect of his patrons ; and Tasso was as little auccaailipl 
in hb dedications, 
i Arioato» in presenting his Oriando Furioso to tka CiidU 
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Ml d*fist«, wu fnttifled iNritb the Utter ■arcMm of— 
«DMe dimoto aveU pigUata tanle &oglum«n0P Where 
the^evil have tou found all this ttuff? 

Wh«n the French historian Duplets, whose pen wie 
indeed fertile, prevented hi« bi»ok in the Duke d*Epemon, 
this Macenas, turning to the Pope'* Nuncio, who waa 
present, rery coars<»ly exclaimed — • Cadedis ! ce Mon- 
•leur a un flux enrae^,' il chie un livre toules les lunes !' 

Thomson, the ardent author of the Seasons, having ex- 
travaffantly praised a person of rank, who afterwards ap- 
peared to De undeserving of eulofiuras, properly employed 
his pen in a solemn recantation of his error. A very dif- 
ferent conduct from thst of Dnpleix, who always spoke 
hiffhiy of dueen Margaret of France for a little place he 
held in her household : but after her death, when the place 
became extinct, spoke of her with all the freedom of satire. 
Such is too often the character of some of the literati, who 
only dare to reveal the truth when they have no interest to 

eonceal it. .«..*.! 

Poor Mickle, to whom we are indebted for so beautiful 
A version of Camoens* Lusiad, having dedicated this work, 
the continued labour of five years, to the Duke of Buc- 
deuffh Had the mortification to find, by the discovery of a 
(nend tnat he had kept it in his possession three weeks 
belbre he could collect suflScient intellectual desire to cut 
open the first pages ! and what is worse, the neelect he 
bad experienced from this nobleman preyed on his mind, 
and reduced him to a state of despondencv. This patron 
was a political economist, the pupil of Adam Smith ! It 
is pleasing to add, in contrast with this frigid Scotch patron, 
that when Mickle went to Lisbon, where his translation 
bad passed before him, he found the Prince of Portugal 
waiting on the quay to be the €rst to receive the translator 
of this great national poem ; and during a residence of six 
months, Mickle was warmly regarded by every Portuguese 
nobleman. 

' Every man believes,' writes Dr Johnson, in a letter to 
Baretti, * that mistresses are unfaithful, and patrons are 
capricioas. But he excepts his own mistress, and his own 
patron. 

A patron is sometimes obtained in an .odd way. Ben- 
•erade atuched himself to Cardinal Mazarine ; but his 
inendship produced nothing but civility. The poet every 
day indulged his easy and charming vein of amatory and 

Csnegvrio poetry, while all the world read and admired 
is verses. One evening the cardinal, in conversation 
with the king, described his mode of life when at the papal 
court. He loved the sciences ; but his chief or jupation 
was the belles lettre<<, composing little pieces of poetry ; 
he said that he was then in th** court of Rome what Ben- 
■erade was now in that of France. Some hours after- 
wards the friends of the poet related to him the conversa^ 
tion of the cardinal. He quitted them abruptly, and ran 
to the apartment of his eminence, knocking with all his 
force, that he might be certain of bein? heard. The car- 
dinal had just gone to bed. In vain they informed him of 
this circumstance, while he persisted in demandine en- 
trance ; and as he continued this incessant disturbance, 
they were compelled to open the door. He ran to his 
eminence, fell upon his knees, almost pulled off the sheets 
(if the bed in rapture, imploring a thousand pardons for 
thus disturbing him, but such wa^ his joy m what he had 
just heard, which he repeated, that he could not refrain 
firom immediately givine vent to his gratitude and his 
pride, to have been compared with his eminence for his 
poeticsl talents! Had the door not benn imniediatcl^ 
opened, he should have expired ; he wns not rich, it is 
true, but he should now die contented ! The cardinal was 
pleased with his ardour^ and pr(4>ably never suspected his 
fUtUry ; and the next week our new actor was pensioned. 
On'Cardinal Richelieu, another of his patrons, he grate- 
InUy made this epitaph, 

Cy gist, ouy gist par la mortblen 
Le Cardinal de Richelieu, 
Et ce qui cause mon ennny 
Ma pension avee IiU. 

Here lies, e.gad 'tis vsrv true ! 
The niU!«tr1ous Cardinal Richelieu x 
My grief Is gennine— void of whim ! 
Alas! my penston lies with him ! 

Le Brun, the ereat French artist, pain^ted his own por- 
trait, holding in his hand that of his earliest natron. In 
lb» aoeompaaioieni L« Bmn nay be said to uvo poor- 



trayed the featores of hia aoal, as hia peacU had 
ognomy. If ^toius has too often complained of mm pa- 
trons, it has ohen too-overvalued their protectioB. 

POKTS) PBILOSOPBEXS, AITD ABTISTty MADK BT 

ACCIDENT. 



Accident has frequently occasioned the most 
geniuses to display their powers. It was at Rome, aaj* 
Gibbon, on the 16th of October, 1764, as I sat musinf 
amidst the ruins of the Capitol, while the bare-footed friars 
were singing vespers in the Temple of Jupiter, tbat the 
idea of writing the decline and fall of the City first stalled 

to my mind. 

Father Malebrancbe having completed his studies in 
philosophy and theology without any other intention than 
devoting himself to some religious order, little expected the 
celebrity his works aoqtiired for him. Loitering in an idle 
hour in the shop of a bookseller, and turning over a par- 
cel of books, VHomme de Deacartet fell into hia hands. 
Having dipt into some parts, he read with soch delight, 
that the palpitations of his heart compelled him to lav the 
volume down. It was this circumstance that proouoad 
those profound contemplationa which made him the Plato 

of his age. 

Cowley became a poet by accident. Tn his mother's 
apartment he found, when very young, Spenser's Fairy 
Queen ; and, bv a continual study of poetry, be became 
so enchanted or the Muse, that be grew irrecoverably a 
poet. 

Dr Johnson informs as, that Sir Joehna Reynolds had 
the first fondness of his art excited by the penisal of Ri- 
chardson's Treatise. 

Vaucanson displayed an uncommon genius for raecha^ 
nics. His taste was first determined by an accident; 
when y<)ung, he frequently attended his mother to the resi- 
dence of her confessor ; and while she wept with repent- 
ance, he wept with weariness ! In this state of disagreea- 
ble vacation, says Helvetius he was struck with the uni- 
form motion of the pendulum of the clock in the hall. His 
curiosity was roused ; he approached the clock case, and 
studied its mechanism ; what he could not discover, bo 
guessed at. He then projected a similar machine ; and 
gradually his genius produced a clock. Encouraged by 
this first success, he proceeded in his varioua attempts; 
and the {genius which thus could form a dock, in time 
formed a fluting automaton. 

* If Shakspeare's imprudence had not obliged him to 
quit his wool trade, and his town ; if he had not ensaged 
with a company of actors, and at length, disgusted with 
being an indifferent performer, he had not turned author, 
the prudent wool-seller had never been the celebraiad 

poet.' 

* Accident determined the taste of Moliere for the stago. 
His grandfather loved the Ayatre, and fre<quenUy carried 
him there. The young maajived in dissipation; the 
father observing it. asked in anger, if his son waa to bo 
made an actor. ** Wfiuld to God," replied the grandfather, 
" he was as good an actor as Montrose." The words 
struck young Moliere ; he took a disgust to his tapestry 
trade ; and it is to this circumstance that France owes bar 
greatest comic writer.' 

* Corheille loved ; he made verses for his mistress, be- 
came a poet, composed Melite, and aderwards his other 
celebrated works. The discreet Comeille had remained 
a lawyer.' 

* Thus it is, that the devotion of a mother, the death at 
Cromwell, deer-stealing, the exclamation of an old mas, 
and the beauty of a woman, have given five illustrioaa 
cbaractera to Europe.' 

We owe the great diaeovery of Newton to a very trivial 
accident. When a student at Cambridge, he had retired 
during the time of the plague into the country. As he was 
reading under an apple-tree, one of the fruit fell, and struck 
him a smart blow on the head. When he observed the 
smallness of the apple, he was surprised at the force of 
the stroke. This led him to consider the accelerating 
motion of filling bodies 4 from .whence he deduced the 
principle of grarity, and laid the foundation of his phito- 
sophy. 

Ignatius Loyola was a Spanish gentleman, who was 

dangerously wounded at the siege of Pampaluna. Having 

heated his imagination by reading the Lives of the Sums, 

which were brought to him in his illness, instead of ra- 

, bs oonesivsd a strong amhitinn to be the ' ^~ 
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if •nfigiou order; wfaenoe origuMtad the eelebrmted kh 
atff of the Jeeiiils. 

- Koaeeao found bis ecoentrio powera 6ret awakened hj 
the adwrtiseaieot of the singttlar annaal •ubjecl which the 
neaJ c iB y of Dijon propoied for that year, in which he 
wrote his celebrated Declamation against the arts and 
adences. A circumstaoce which determined bis future 
lilerafir crffbrts. 

La Fontaine, at the age of twenty-two, bad not taken 
any nrafession, or devoted himself to any pursuit. Having 
accideBtally heard some verses of Malherbe, he felt a sud- 
den impulse, which directed his future life. He immedi- 
•tel;f bought a Malherbe, and was so eiqukitely deligbt- 
sd with thw poet, that after passmg the nights in rreasur- 
■g his verses in his memory, he would run in the day-time 
to the woods, whf^re, concealing himself, be would recite 
Jhs verses to the surrounding dryads. 

Plamstead was an astronomer by accident. He was 
tiken from school on account of his illness, when Sacro- 
bosco's book de Sphera having been lent to him, he was 
•0 pleased with it, that he immediately began a course of 
astronomic studies. Pennant's 6nit propensity to natural 
bisrory was the pleasure he received from an accidental 
perusal of Wiliouehby's work on birds : the same accident, 
of finding on the (able of his professor, Reamur's History 
of Insects, of which he read more than he attended to the 
lecture, and having been refused the loan, gave such an 
instaot turn to the mind of Bonoel, that' he haBiened lo ob- 
tain a copy, but found many difficulties in procuring this 
eosilj work ; its possession gave an unalterable direction 
lo his future life ; this naturalist indeed lost the use of his 
■gbt by his devotion to the microscope. 

Dr Pranklin attributes the cast of his genius to a similar 
■foddent. * I found a work of De Foe'fi, entitled an " Es- 
say CO Prnjects,*' from which perhaps I derived impros- 
■oos that have since influenced some of the principal 
•vents of my life.' 

I shall add the accident which occasioned Roger As- 
chem to write his SehoolmaUert one of the most curious 
■ad useful treatises among nur elder writers. 

At a dinner giren by Sir vVillism Cecil, during the plague 
fai 1668, at his apartments at Windsor, where the queen 
bad tsken refuge, a number of ingenious men were invited. 
Secretary Cecil oommnnicated the news of the morning, 
thsi several scholars at Eton bad run away on account of 
fteir master's severity, which he condemned as a great 
error in the education of youth. Sir William Petre main- 
teined the contrary ; severe in his own temper he pleaded 
wannly in defence of bard flojrging. Dr Wootton, in soft- 
er tones, sided with the Secretary. Sir John Mason, 
■dspdnf no side, bantered both. Mr Haddon seconded 
dM hara-bearted Sir William Petre, and adduced, as an 
cvidetice, that the best schoolmaster then in England was 
Ae hardest flogger. Then was k that Roger Ascham in- 
dignantly exclaimed, that if such a master had an able 
tAaiur It was owing to the boy's genius, and not the pre- 
ceptor's rod. Secretary Cecil and others were pleased 
with Aseham's notions. Sir Richard Sackville was silent. 
bat when Ascham after dinner went to the queen to read 
one of the orations of Demosthenes, he took him aside, 
aod frankly toM him that though be had taken no part in 
Ike d**bate, be would not have been absent from that con- 
versatson for a great deal ; that he knew to his cost the 
trodi Aseham Iwd supported; for it was the perpetual 
fofginc of Mch a schoolmaster, that had given him an un- 
esaqoerable aversion to study. And as he wished to re- 
■edv this defect in his own children, he earnestly exhorted 
Asenam to write his c^wervations on so interesting a topic. 
fiadi was the eireamstance which produced the admirable 
(reatiaa of Roger Ascham. 

imquALiTiBa of asiriirs. 

fTiiilnr ineqaalities are observable in the labours of 
|niaB ; and porticalarly in thoae which admit great entbu- 
■OHi, as in poetry, in painting, and in music. Faultless 
lo wio ci i t v industry can preserve in one continued degree; 
bat exeebeace, the daring and the happy, can only be at* 
ttiaed, by haman faculties, by, starts. 

Oar poets who possess the greatest genius, with, per- 
kips, the least industry, have at the same time the most 
iptrndid aikd the worst passages of poetry. Shakspeare 
aotf Dryden are at once the greatest and the least of nur 
With some, their ereat fault consists in having 



Carmecio atrcasticailv sai<J :if Tintoret.*— J7e vedufo il 



TVnlorrtte— 4ora eguaU a Titumo, hora maura del Uni^ 
retU^—l have seen Tintorel now equal to Titian, and now 
less than Tintoret^.' 

Trublet very justly observes— The more there are ftsoM- 
fies, and great wautiet^ in a work, I am the less surprised 
to httdfauliM, and great fault*. When you say of a work 
^4hat It has many faults ; that decides nothing ; and I do 
not know by this, whether it is execrable, or excellent. 
You tell me of another — that it is without any faults ; if 
your account be just, it is certain the work cannot be ex- 
cellent. 

COUCCmOlf AMD XZPAKSSIOV. 

There are men who have just thoughts on every sub- 
ject ; but it is not percrived, tiecause their expressions are 
ferbio. They conceived well, but they produce badly. 

Erasmus acutely observed — alluding to what then nudi 
occupied his mincT— that one might be apt to swear that 
they had been taught, in the ccnfessional cell, all they 
had learnt ; so scrupulous are they of disclosing what they 
know. Others, again, ccmceive ill, and produce well; for 
they express with elegance, frequently, what they do not 
know. 

It was observed of one pleader, that he Jbisae more 
than he said; and of another, that be mud more than ha 
kneuf. 

The judicious Quintilian observes, that we ought at first 
to be more anxious in regard to our conceptions than our 
expressions— we may attend to the latter afterwards. 
While Horace thought that expressions will never fail with 
luminous conceptions. Yet they seem to be different 
things, for a man may have the clearest conceptions, and 
at the same time bo no pleasing writer ; while concep- 
tions of no eminent merit may be very agreeably set off 
by a warm and colouring diction. 

Lucian happily describes the works of those who abound 
with the most luxuriant language, void of ideas. He calls 
their unmeaning verbosity anemony-words (anemone ver^ 
borum ;) for anfinonies are flowers, which, however bril- 
liant, can only please the eye, leaving no fragrance. Pratt, 
who was a writer of flowing, but nugatory verses, was 
compared to the dcMy ; a flower indeed, Irat without the 
fragrance. 

aBOO&APHICAL DICTION. 

There are many sciences, savs Menace, on which wa 
cannot, indeed, compose in a florid or elegant diction—* 
such as geography, music, algebra, geoaMtry,&c. Whea 
Atticus requested Cicero to write on geogra|^y, the latter 
excuaed himself, observing, that its scenes were more 
adapted to please the eye tlwn susceptible of the embelliab* 
raents of style. However, m these kinds of sciences, we 
may lend an ornament to their dryness by introducing oov 
casionally some elegant allusion, or noticing some incident 
BUffgested by the object. 

Thus when we notice soma ineoBsiderable place, for 
instance, Woodttodt^ we may recall attention to the rest* 
dence of ChaueeTf the parent of our poetry ; or as a lata 
traveller, in * an Autumn on the Rhme,' when at Ingek 
heim, at the view of an old palace built by Charlemagne, 
adds, with * a hundred columns brought from Rome,' and 
was the scene of * the romantic amours of that monarch's 
fair daughter, Ibertha, vriih Evinhard, his secretary ;' and 
viewing the Gothic ruins on the bank of the Rhme, bag 
noticed them as having been the haunts jof those illustriooa 
ehevalien voUurt^ whose chivalry consisted in pillaging the 
merchants and towns, till in the thirteenth century, a citi? 
zen of Mayence persuaded the merehsnts of more than a 
hundred towns to form a league against these little prmess 
and counts ; the origin of the famous Hanseatic league, 
which contributed so much to the commerce of Europe. 
This kind of erudition gives an interest to all local histories 
and associates in our memory the illustrious personagos 
who were their inh^tants. 

The same principle of composition may be carried wiUi 
the happiest effect into some dry investigations, though the 
profound antiquary may not approve of these sports of wit 
or fancy. Dr Arbuthnot, in his Tables of Ancient Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, a topic extremely barren of 
amusement, takes every opportunity of enlivening the dul- 
aess of his task ; even in these mathematical calculatiooa 
he betrays his wit ; and obRerves, that ' the polite Auguo- 
tus, the Emperor of the World, had neither any glass in 
his windows, nor a shirt to his back !* Tbose osea of 
glass and linen were, indoed, not known in his time. Ow 
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, , IB ii not leM curious and racetiooB m the aecoant 
of tha/M* which the Roman physiciana reoai^. 

Thoaa wild, hidicrousy but oHen ituj^id Mstortes entitled 
Lef ends, are said to have originated in the following cir- 
cumstance. 

Before colleges were established in the monasteries 
where the schools were held, ihe profossors in rhetoric fre- 

Sueatlj gare their pupils the life of some saint for a trisJ of 
lieir talent at amplOteoUon. The students, being constant- 
:lj at a loss to furnish out their pages, invented most of these 
wonderful adrencures, Jortin obsenres, that the Christians 
used to collect out of Ovid, Livy, and other pagan poets and 
historians, the miracles and portents to be found tnere, and 
accommodated them to their own monks and saints. The 
good fathers of ibat age, whose simplicity was not inferior 
to their .devotion, were so delightea witn these flowers c^ 
rhetoric, that they were induced to make a collection of 
Uiese miraculous compositions; not imagining that, at some 
distant period, they would become matters of faith. Yet, 
when James de Voragine, Peter Nadal, and Peter Riba- 
deneira, wvole 4he lives of the saints, they sought for their 
materials in the libraries of the monasteries ; and, awaken- 
ing from the dust these manuscripts of amplification, ima- 
gined they made an invaluable present to the world, by lay- 
ing before them these voluminous absurdities. The peoplo 
received these pious fictions with all imaginable simplicity, 
and as the booa is adorned with' a number of cuts, these 
nirades were perfectly intelligible to their eyes. Tille- 
mont, Fleury, Baillet, Launoi and Bnllandus, cleared away 
much of the rubbish; the enviable title of CMdenLegrndf 
hy which James do Voragine called his work, has been dis- 
puted ; iron or lead might more aptly express the character 
of thu folio. 

When the worid began to be more critical in their read- 
ing, the monks gave a graver torn to their narratives ; and 
beciune penurious of their absurdities. THe faithful Catho- 
lic contends, that the lino of tradition has been preserved 
unbrdken ; notwithstanding that the oneinals were lost m 
the general wreck of literature from uie barbarians, or 
eame down in a most imperfect state. 

Baronius has give the lives of many apocryphal saints ; 
for instance, of a saint Xinorii whom he calls a martyr of 
Antioch; but it appears that Baronius having read in Chry- 
aostom this wordy which signifies a «(wp2« or jNitr,he mistook 
it for the name of a saint, and contrived to give the most 
authentic biosrraphv of a saint who never existed ! The 
Catholics confess this sort of blunder is not uncommon, but 
then it is only fools who laugh ! As a specimen of the 
happier inventions, one is given, embellished by the dic- 
tions 6C Gibbon^ 

< Among the insipid legends of ecclesiastical history, I 
am templed to distinguish the memorable fable of the Seven 
^Ueepert; whose imaginary date corresponds with the reign 
of the y<ranger The<Mosius, and the oont^uest of Africa by 
the Vandals. When the Emperor Decius persecuted the 
Christians, seven notable youths of Ephesus concealed 
themselves in a spacious cavern on the side of an adiacent 
moimuin ; where they were doomed to perish bv the ty- 
rant, who gave orders that llie entrance should be firmly 
Mcurod with a pile of stones. They immediately fell into 
a deep slumber, which was miraculously prolonged without 
injuring the powers of life, during a period of one hundred 
and eishty-seven years. At the end of that time the slaves 
of Adnlius, to whom the inheritance of the mountain had 
descended, removed the stones to supply materials for some 
rustic edifice. The light of the sun darted into the cavern, 
and the Seven Sleepers were permitted to swake. AAer 
a slumber as thev thought of a few hours, they were press- 
ed by the calls of hunger ; and resolved that Jamb)ichus,one 
of their number, should secretly return to the city to pur- 
chase bread for the use of his companions. The youth, if 
we may still employ that appellation, could no longer recog- 
nise the once familiar aspect of his natiyo country ; and his 
surprise was increased by the appearance of a large cross, 
triumphantly erected over the principal gate of Ephesus. 
His singular dress and (delete language confounded the 
baker, to whom he offered an ancient medal of Decius as 
the current coin of the empire ; and Jamblichus, en the sus- 
mmon of a secret treasure, was dragged before the judge. 
Their motual inquiries produced the amazing discovery, 
that two centuries were aluMst elapsed since Jamblichus 
nd bii fiienda had escaped from the rage of a Pagan ^ 



rant. Tha bishop of Ephemis, (he clergy jhe magiMratas, 
the people, and, it is said, the Emperor Theodosius him- 
self, hastened to visit the cavern of the Seven Sleepers'; 
who bestowed their benediction, related their story and at 
the same instant peaceably expired. 

* This popular tale Mahomet learned when he drove bk 
camels to toe fairs of Syria ; and he bas mtrodooed it, as a 
dhine reveiaticnf into the Koran.' — The same story baa 
been adopted and adorned, by the nations from Bengal to 
Africa, who profess the Mahometan religion. 
^ The too curious reader may perhaps require other me* 
cimens of the more unlucky inventions of this * Golden Le- 
gend ;' as characteristic of a certain class of minds, the 
philosopher will not contemn these grotesque fictions. 

These monks imagined that holiness was often propor- 
tioned to a saint's filuiiness. St Isnatius, say they, de. 
lighted to appear abroad with old dirty shoes ; he never 
used a comb, but let his hair dot ; and religiously absUined 
from paring his nails. One saint atuined'to such piety as 
to have nesr three hundred patches on his breedbes; 
which, after his death, were hung up in public as an mcci»- 
Aoe to imUatioti, St Francis discovered by certain expwi* 
ence, that the derils were frightened away by such kiud of 
breeches, but were animated by clean cbthing to tempt 
and seduce the wearers ; and one of their heroes declares 
that the purest souls are in the dhttest bodies. On this 
they toll a story which may not be very agreeable to fas- 
tidious delicacy. Brother Juniper was a gentleman per* 
fectlj pious on this principle ; indeed so great was his 
merit in this spedes of^ mortification, that a brother declar- 
ed he could always nose Brother Juniper when within a 
mile of the monastery, provided the wind was at the du« 
point. Once, when the blessed Juniper, for he was no 
saint, was a guest, his host, proud of the honour of enters 
taining so pious a personage, the intimate friend of St 
Francis, provided an excellent bed, and the finest sheem. 
Brother Juniper abhorred such luxury. And this too evi- 
dently appeared after his sudden departure in the morninig 
unknown to his kind host. The great Juniper did this, 
says his biographer, harin^ told us what he did, not so 
much from his habitual inclinations for which he was so 
justly celebrated, as from his excessive piety, and as much 
as he could to mortify worldly pride, and to show how % 
trae saint despised clean sheets. 

In the life of St Francis we find, among other grotesque 
mirades, that he preached a sermon in a desert, but ho 
soon collected an immense audience. The birds shrilly 
warbled to every sentence, and stretched out their necks, 
opened their beaks, and when he finished, dispersed with 
a holy rapture into four companies, to report his sermon to 
all the birds in the universe. A grasshopper remained a 
week with St Francis during the absence of the Virgin 
Mar^, and pittered on hip head. He grew so companiona«» 
hie with a nightingale, that when a nest of swallows began 
to babble, he hushed them by desiring them not to tittlo- 
tattle of their sister, the nightingale. Attacked by a woU^ 
with onl^ the sign manual of the cross, he held a l<mg dia- 
logue with bis rabid assailant, till the wolf, meek as a lap* 
dog, stretched his paws in the hands of the saint, follosrod 
him through towns, and became half a Christian. 

This same St Francis had such a detestation of the 
good things of this world, that he would never suffer has 
followers to touch money. A friar baring placed in a win* 
dow some money collected at the altar, be desired him to 
take it in his mouth, and throw it on the dung of an ass ! 
St Philip Nerius was such a lover of poverty, that he fire* 
quently prayed that God would bring him to that state as 
to stand in need of a penny, and find nobody that woukl 
give him one ! 

But Saint Macaire was so shocked at having kilUd a 
louMf that he endured seven years of penitence among tho 
thorns and briars of a forest. A circumstance which seams 
to have reached Moliere, who gives this stroke to tha eha* 
racter of hie Tartuffe : 

II sHmpnte a pech£ la molndre bagatelle ; 
Jnsqoes'la quUl se viol, Paotre Jours^aocustr 
D'avoir pris une puce en fhisant sa priers, 
£t de i*avoir tud, avec trop de colon ! 

I give a miraculous incident respecting two pioos niai« 

dens. Tho nisht of the Natiritv of Christ, after the first 

mass, they both retired into a soilitarv spot of their nomie* 

rytill the second mass was rang. One asked the othsr, 

I < why do yon want two cushions, when I have onl? ons T 
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TIm oclwr replied, * I would pitce it between vm, for the 
ckild Jeciia ; as the Evmn^list rajre, where there are two 
or three pereo ne tseembled I em in the midil of them.' 
This beiBf done, they set down, feeUng e most itvely plee- 
•ore at their fancy ; and there ihey remained from the Na^ 
tivity of Cbriit to that of John the Baptist ; but this great 
jnttfral of time passed with these saintly maidens as two 
boors woald appear to others. The abbess and her nuns 
were alarmed at their absence, for no one could pve any 
aeconnt of them. In the eve of St John, a cowherd pass- 
ii^ by ibem, beheld a beautiful child seated on a cushion 
befweea this pair of nmaway nuns. He hastened to the 
^ibeas with news of these stray sheep,whosaw this lovely 
duM playfully seated between these nymphs, who, with 
bfanhing countenances, inquired if the second bell had al- 
nady ninf ? Both parties were equally astonished to find 
oar young doTotees bad been there from the Nativity of 
lesus to that of St John. The abbess asked after the 
chiU who sat between them ; they solemnly declared they 
saw no child between them, and persisted in their story. 

Such is one of these miracles of * the GK>lden Legend,* 
^uch a wicked wit might comment on, and see nothing | 
extraordinary in the whole etory. The two nuns might 
be missing between the Nativities, and be found at the 
last with a child seated between them. They might not 
rfaooso to account either (or their absence or tneir child— 
the only touch of miracle is, that thev asseverated, they 
sam no cAt^et— that I confess is a UttU {ehild) too much. 

The lives of the saints by Alban Butler is a learned 
work, mod the most sensible niitorT of these legends; Ri- 
indenaira's lives of the saints exhibit more of the legenda- 
ry spirit, ibr wanting judgment and not faith, he is more 
ffoluminoua in his details, and more ndicolous in his nar- 



THX POST ROTAL 80CXKTT. 

Every lover of letters has heard of this learned society, 
which, says Gibhon, contributed so much to establish m 
France a taste for just reasoning, simplicity of style, and 
phHooophicBl method. Their < Lozie, or the Art or Think- 
ng,' lor its lucid, accurate, and oi versified matter, is still 
an admirable work ; notwithstanding the writers at that 
tioM had to emancipate themselves from the barbarian of 
the echolaatic logic with cautious boldness. It was the 
eoBJoint labour of Amauld and Nicolle. Europe has be- 
nefited by the labours of these learned men : but not many 
have attended to the origin and dissolution of this literary 
society. 

In the year 16S7, Le Maitre, a celebrated advocate, re- 
«igned the bar, and the honour of being CounteUUr ^JSiatt 
jrhieh .his uncommon merit had obtained him. though then 
ody twenty-eight years of age. His brother, De Sehcourt, 
who had fMlowed the military professicm, quitted it at the 
MflM time. Consecrating themselves to the service of 
God, they retired into a sinall bouse near the Pmi-Rowd of 
Paris, where they were joined by their brothers De Sacy, 
De St £Ime, and De Vakncmt. Amauld, one of their 
most iHostrioua associates, was induced to enter into the 
Janoenist controversy, and then it was they encountered 
ihe powerful persecution of the Jesuits. (!x>n8trained to 
remove from thar spot, they fixed their residence at a few 
kafues from Paris, and called it Port-Ro^ai du Ckampt, 
With these illustrious recluses many distiuguiihed per- 
sons now retired, who had given up their parks and houses 
to be appropriated to their schools ; and this community 
was called the Society of Port-Royal, 

Here were no rules, no vows, no constitution, and no 
cells formed. Prayer and study, and manual labour were 
ibeir only occupations. They applied themselves to the 
edocaiion of youth, and raised up little academies in the 
■eigbboorbood, where the members of the Port-Royal, 
Ibe .flioet illustrious names of literary France, presiaed. 
None considered his birth entitled him to any exemption 
tnm ibeir public ofiioea, relieving the poor and attending 
on the sidE, and employing themselves m their farms a;id 
gardens ; they were carpenters, ploughmen, gardeners, 
and vinedressers, Ac, as if they had practised nothing 
sise; they studied physic, and surgery, and law; in truth, 
it seems that from religious motives, these learned men 
attempted lo form a eommunily of primitive Christianity. 
The Dudiess of Longoeville, once a political chief, sa- 
crificed her ambition on the altar of Port-Royal, enlarged 
Ihe aionastic inclosure with spacious gardens and orchards, 
ba3t a noUe house, and often retreated to its sednsion. 
Tl» kamed lyAndillj, tkt Urawblor of Josephoa, afiar 



his studious hours,resorted to the cultivation of fhiit-treea ; 
and the fruit of Port-Royal became celebrated for its size 
and flavour. Presents were sent to the Queei^Mother of 
France, Anne of Austria, and Cardinal Mazarine, who 
used to call it * Frutti beni.* It appears that ' families of 
rank, affluence, and piety, who did not wish entirely to give 
up their avocations in the world, built themselves country* 
houses in the valley of Port-Royal, in order to enjoy tna 
society of its religious and literary inhabitants.* 

In the solitude of Port-Royal Kaeine received his educ^ 
tion ; and, on his death-bed desired to be buried in its ce» 
roetery, at the feet of his master, Hamoo. Amauld, peiw 
secuted, and dying in a foreign country, still cast his lio* 
gering looks on this beloved retreat, and left the aoeiety 
his heart, which was there inumed. 

Anne de Bourbon, a princess of the blood royal| erected 
a house near the Port-Royal, and was. during her life, iba 

Kowerful patroness of these solitary and reUcious men : but 
er death in 1679, was the fatal stroke wnich dispersed 
them for ever. 

The envy and the fears of the Jesuits, and their rancour 
against Amauld, who with such ability had exposed their 
designs, occasioned the destruction ot the Port-Royal So* 
ciety . JExinaniiej eaananiie uaque adfundamtnhtm mm! 
Annihilate it, annihilate it, to its very foundations ! Such 
are the terms in the Jesuitic decree. The Jesuits had 
long called the little schools of Port-Royal the hot-beds of 
heresy. Gregoire, in his interesting memoir of * Ruins of 
Port-Royal,* has drawn an afiectmg picture of that vir* 
tuous society when the Jesuits obtained by their intrigoaa 
an order from government to break it up. They razed tba 
buildinss, and ploughed up the very foundation ; they ei« 
bausteo their hatred even on the stones, and proikned even 
the sanctuary of the dead ; the corpses were torn out of 
their f^raves, and dogs were suflfered to contend for the raga 
of their shrouds. When the Port-Royal had no longer aa 
existence, the* memory of that asylum of innocence and 
learning was still kept alive by those who collected the ciw 
gravings representing that place by Mademoiselle Horte* 
roels. The police, under Jesuitic influence, at length sci^ 
ed on the plates in the cabinet of the fair artist. How 
caustic was the retort courteous which Amauld gave the 
Jesuits—' I do not fear your pen, but its hufeJ' 

These were men whom the love of retirement had united 
to cultivate literature, in the midst of solitude, of peace, 
and of piety. They formed a society of learned men, of 
fine taste and sound philosophy. Alike occupied on sa- 
cred, as well as on profane writers, they edified, while thev 
enlightened the world. Their writings fixed the French 
language. The example of these solitaries shows how 
retirement is favourable to penetrate into the sanctuary of 
the Muses : and that by meditating in silence on the ora^ 
cles of taste, in imitating we may equal them. 

An interesting anecdote is related of Amauld on the o^ 
casion of the dissolution of this society. The dispcrsioB 
of these great men, and their young scholars, was lamented 
by every one but their enemies. Many persons of the 
highest rank participated in their sorrows. The excellent 
Amauld, in tnat moment, was as closely punned as if ha 
had been a felon. 

It was then the Duchess of Longueville concealed Ai^ 
nauld in an obscure lodging, who assumed the dress of a 
layman, wearing a swonl and full-bottomed wig. Amauld 
was attacked by a fever, and in the coorae of conversatioB 
with a physician, Arnauld inquired after newa. * They 
talk of a new book of the Port-Royal,' replied the doctor, 
* attributed to Amauld or to Sacy ; but I do not believe it 
to come from Sacy ; he does not write so well.' * How. 
Sir!' exclaimed the philosopher, forgetting his sword and 
wig ; * believe me, my nephew writes better than I do.' 
The physician eyed bis patient with amazement— >be has- 
tened to the Duchess, and told her, ' The malady of the 
gentleman you sent me to is not very serious. 



do not suflTer him to see any one, and insist on his holdina 
his toncue.' The Duchess, alarmed, immediately had 
Araaulo conveyed to her palace. She gave him an apart- 
ment, concealed him in her chamber, and pereisted to at* 
tend nim hereelf. < Ask,' she said, * what you want of 
the servant, but it shall be myself who ahaU bring it to 
yon.* 

How honourable is it to the female character, that in all 
similar events their sensibility is not greater than their fbiw 
titude ! But the Duchess of Longueville saw in Araauid a 
model of human fortitude, which martjrra never exoeOed. 
Hii remarkable reply to NicoUe, when ibey ware hnntad 
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fiom place to place, can ncTer be forgotten : ArnauU 
wished NicoUe to anitt him in a new work| when the lat- 
ter observed, < We are now old, is it not time to rest V 
* Rest !' returned Amaald, * have we not all elemitr to 
rest in^* The whole of the Arnauld family were the most 
extraordinary instance of that hereditary character which 
is continued through certain families: here it was a sub- 
lime, and, perhaps sinsular union of learning with religion. 
The Amaulds, Sacy,lPasca), Tilleroont, with other illus- 
trious names, to whom literary Europe will owe perpetual 
obligaiions, combmed the life of the monastery witn that 
of the library. 

TBI PaOaBXn of old AOK IH ITBW 8T17DIBS. 

Of the pleasures derivable from the cutlivalion of the arts, 
•eiences, and literature, lime will not abate the growing 
passion : for old men still cherish an affection and feel a 
youthful enthusiasm in those pursuits, when all others have 
eeasod to interest. Dr Reid, to his last day, retained a 
aost active curiosity in his various studies, and particular- 
ly in the revolutionb of modem chemistry. In advanced 
■ewe n^ resume our former studies with a new pleasure 
And in old age we may enjov them with the same relish 
with which more useful students commence. Professor 
Dugald Stewart tells us that Adam Smith observed to him 
that * of all the amusements of old age, the most grateful 
and soothing is a renewal of acquaintance with tlie favour- 
ite studied and favourite authors of youth — a remark, 
which in his own case seemed to be more particularly 
oaemplified while he was reperusing, with the enthusiasm 
of a student, the tragic poets of ancient Greece. I heard 
him repeat the observation more than once while Sopho- 
eles and Euripides lay open on his table.' 

Socrates learned to play on musical instruments in his old 
m ; Cato, at eighty thought proper to learn Greek ; and 
Plutarch, almost as late in life, Latin. 

Theophraatus began his admirable work on the Charac- 
ters of Men at the extreme age of ninety. He only ter- 
sinated bis literary labours bv his death. 

Peter Rousard, one of the fathers of French poetry, ap- 
plied himself late to study. His acute genius, and ardent 
application, rivalled those poetic models which he admired; 
mad Boccaccio was thirty-live years of age when he com- 
menced his studies in polite literature. 

The great AmauM retained the vigour of his genius, 
and the command of his pen, to his last day ; and at the 
age of eighty-two was still the great Arnauld. 

Sir Henry Spelman neglected the sciences in his youth, 
M cultivated them at fifty years of age, and produced 
food fruit. His early years were chiefly passed in farming, 
which ffreatly diverted him from his studies ; but a re- 
markable disappomtment respecting a contested estate,dis- 
fusted him with these rustic occupations ; resolved to at- 
tach himself to regular studies, and literary society, he 
joM his farms, and oecane the most learned antiquary and 
4awver, 

Colbert the famous French minister, almost at sixty re- 
ined to his Latin and law studies. 

Tellier, the chancellor of France, learned lo«ic, merely 
^r an amusement, to dispute with his grandchildren. 

Dr Johnson applied himself to the Dutch language but a 
few years before his death. The Marquis de Saint Au- 
Jaire, at the age of seventy, began to court the Muses, and 
Ihey crowned him with their freshest flowers. The verses 
fit this French Anaereon are full of fire, delicacv, and 
■weetness. '' 

Chaocer's Canterirary Tales were the composition of his 
Miest years ; they were begun in hb fifty-fourth year, and 
finished in his sixty.first. 

Lndovico Monudesco, at the extraordmary age of 115, 
mote the memoirs of his times, a singular exertion, notio^ 
M by Voltaire, who himself is one of the most remarkable 
astances of the progress of age in new studies. 

The most delightful of auto-biographers for artists, is 
that of Benvenuto Cellini ; a work of great orlginalitv. 
which, was not begun tiU < the dock of his age had struck 
■tt^ight.* 

Koonihert be^n at forty to learn the Latin and Greek 
languages, of which he became a roaster \ several students, 
who aAerwards distinguished themselves, have commenced 
as lalcin bfe their liierarv pursuits. Ogilby, the transla«> 
tor of Homer and Virgil, knew little of Latin or Greek till 
M was past 6hf ; and Franklin's philosophical pursuits bo* 
fM when h e bad neariy reached his fifUeth year. 

^^oonOf a grsat lawyer, being asked why he began the 



study of the law so late, answered, that indeed he begaa it 
lale, but should therefore master it the sooner. 

Dryden's complete works form the largest body ofpoefrj 
from the pen of one writer in the English language ; yet bo 
gave no public testimony of poeticid abilities tjll hb nven- 
ty-seventh year. In his sixty-eighth year he proposed to 
translate the whole Iliad ; and the most pleasii^ pio- 
ductions were written in his old age. 

Michael Angelo preserved his creative genius even in 
extreme old age ; there is a device said to be invented by 
him of an old man represented in a go-eorf, with an hou^ 
glass upon it ; the inscription Anoora inqtan /->Yxt I am 

LSARITDrO ! 

We have a litereir curiosity in a favourite treatise with 
Erasmus and men or letters of'^that period, De Aofiene Am- 
dii, by Joachim Sterck, otherwise Fortius de Rhingelborf . 
The enthusiasm of the writer often carries him to the vergo 
of ridicule ; hut something must be granted to his peculiar 
situaaoo and feelings ; for Baillet tells us that his method 
of studying had been formed entirely from his own practi- 
cal knowledge and hard experience ; at a late period of fife 
he commenced his studies, and at length he imagined that 
he had discovered a more perpendicular mode oTascendiag 
the hill of science than by its usual circuitoos windings. 
His work Mr Knox compares to the sound of a trumpet. 

Menage, in his Anti-Baillet, has a very curious apology 
for his writing veraes in his old age, by showing how many 
poeu amused themselves notwithstanding their gray hairs, 
and wrote sonnets or epigrams at ninety. 

La Case, in one of his letters, humorously said, loertdo 
ck wfan Sonnetto venti einoiieanm, o trentay p6k eke ib mn 
TO morto. I think I may make some sonnets twenty-five, or 
perhaps thirty years atter I shall be dead ! Peteau telle m 
that he wrote verses to solace the evils of old age-^ 

Petavloe leger 
Cantabat veteris querens solatia moibl, 

Malherbe declares the honoon of geimM were his, T«t 
young— 

Je les posseday jeune, et les posaede enccrs 
A la fin de mes jours . 
Maynard moralises on this subject, 

* En cheveux blancs 11 me faut done all« 
Comme un enfant tons les jours a I'ecole ; 
Que je Buis fou d'apprendre a bien parler • 
Lorsque la mort ▼lent mooter la parole. 

spahish postat. 

Pere Boohours observes, that the Spanish poeta db. 
play an extravagant imagination, which is by no meaaa 
destitute of eipri^— shall we say leiC.? but which evinooa 
little taste or judgment. 

Their verses are much in the style of our Cowley— 4rivit« 
points, monstrous metaphors, and quaint conceits. It m 
evident thst the Spanish poets imported this taste from the 
time of Merino in Italy ; but the warmth of the Spanish 
dimate appears to have redoubled it, and to have blown 
the kindled sparks of chimerical fancy to the heat of a Vul- 
canian forge. 

Lopes de Vega, in describing an affficled sbepheidesi^ 
in one of his pastorals, who is represented weeping near 
the seaside, says * That the sea joyfully advance* to 
gather her tears ; and that, having eodosed them in sheila. 
It converts them into pearls.' 

* Y el mar como Imbldkiso 
A tlerra.por las laprimas sella, 
T aleitfre de cogerlas 
ajBm guarda en conchas, y oonvleits en peilaa.* 
Villegas addresses a stream^* Thou who ninnest over 
sands of gold, with feet of silver,* more elegant than oar 
Shakspeare's « Thy silver skin laced with thy golden blood.' 
Yillegas monstrously exclaims, « Touch my breast, if ymi 
doubt the power of Lydia's eye»^you will find itturaej to 
ashes. Again-^* Thou art so great that thou canst only 
imitate thyself with thy own greatness f moch like our 
* None but himself can be his parallel.* 

Goniora, whom the Spaniards once greatly admired, and 
distmguished bv the epithet of The tVomkrfyL u fuU of 
these points and conceits. 

He imagines that a nightingale, who enehantingiT varied 
her notes, and sang in different manners, had a hundred 
thousand other nightingales in her breast which aitenafialy 
sang through her throats ^^^ 

* Con difcrcnda tsl, con grade tanta, 
A quel riiysenor Uora, que sospeeho 
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Qoeteine ocitM cieo mil deniro del pacho 
Q,ue akeraa la dolor por lu garganuu* 

or a 7oaii| and beautiful \mdj he eajra, that aha baa but 
a fe«r year* or life, but many agta of beauty. 

Mochoe fii^los de hermoeura 
£n pocoe anoe de edad. 

Mwf mget of beauty w a false thought, for beauty be- 
eoowi not more beautiful from iti ase ; it would be only a 
Nperaonuated beauty. A face of two or three %gea old 
ooald have but few cbarms. 

In one of bis odes he tddressei the River of Madrid 
W the title of the Duke qf Streamt aod the VucowU qf 



' Man^anares, Man^anares, 
0« que en lodo el asruatisuio, 
Estois Duque de JLrrnyas, 
Y VIeconde de loe Rioe.* 

He did not reotore to call it a Spanith grandee, for, in 
fcctf it is bat a sbaliow and dirty stream ; and as ^uevedo 
wittily iofonna us, * Manqanarte is reduced, duru^ the 
ssfluaer season, to the melancholy ooodiiioo of the wicked 
lieb man, who aska for water in the depths of hell.' 

CoQceminf this river a pleasant witici«m is recorded. 
Thooah so small, this stream in the time of a flood can 
ipresd itself orcr the neighbouring fields ; for this reason 
Philip tlie Second built a bridge eleven hundred feet long ! 
—A Spaniard passing it one day, when it was perfectly 
dry, observing this superb bridge, archly remarked, < That 
it irould be proper that the bndge should be sold to pur- 
chase water.* — Et snsiissfer, vernier la pitente por comprv 
9gna, 

The foDowing elegant translation of a Spanish madrigal 
flf the kind here criticised I found in a newspaper, but it 
ii svideatiy by a naster4iand. 

On tlie gnen marghi of the land, 

Where Oaudalhoros winds his way, 

My lady lay : 
With golden key 81eep*B genOe hand 

Hadckised her eyes so bright- 

Her eyes, two suns of Uf ht— 

And bade his balmy dews 

Her rosy cheeks suffuse. 
The River Ood in slamber saw bar laid. 

He raieed his dripping head, 

Whh weeds overspread. 
Clad in his wat*ry robes approach*d the maid. 

And with cold kiss, like death, 

Draok the rich perfume of the maiden*! breath 
The maiden felt that lev kies. 

Her suns unclosed, their flame 

Full and unclouded on the intruder came. 

Amazed th* intruder felt, 

Hia frothy body melt, 
And heard the radiance on his bosom hiss ; 

And, forced in blind confusion to retire, 

Leajpt in the water to escape the lire. 

aAnrr sTaxMoirD. 

The portrait of St Evremond, delineated by Ida own 
land, will not be unacceptable to many readers. 

This writer possessed delicacy and wit, and has written 
«^, bat with great inequality. His poetry is insipid, and 
his prose abounds with points ; the antithesis was his &• 
VBorite figure, and its prodigality fatigues. The compari- 
sons he forms between some of the iiiustriooa ancients will 
aoersel from their ingenuity. 

la his day it was a literary fashion for writers to give 
disir own portraits ; a fashion that seems to have passed 
•rer into oar country, for Faroubar haa drawn his own 
Aaraeter in a letter to a lady. Others of our writers have 
given these self-miniatures. Such painters are, no doubt, 
great flatterers, and it is rather their ingenuity, than their 
troth, which we admire in theae cabinet pictures. 

' I am a philosopher, as far removed from superstition as 
ftsoB impiety ; a voluptuary, who has not less abhorrence 
tf debaoebeiy than incljpation for pleasure ; a man, who 
has never known want or abundance. I occupy that sta- 
tioa of Ide which is contemned by thoae who possess every 
thing : envied by thoae who have nothing, and only re- 
fiibed by thoae who make their felicity consist in the 
sxerdse of their reason. Toung, I hated dissipation; 
eonvineed that a man must possess wealth to provide for 
Ihs oaoiforta of a long life. Old, I disliked economy ; as I 
balieva that we aeed not greatly dread want, wliea we 
hue bot » abort tine to be miserable. I am satiafied with 
vhatnatare hasdoM for bm, nor do I repiaa at fertuno. 



I do not aeek in men what they bare of ayil, that I nay 
censure ; I only discover what they have iweulooa, that I 
may be amused. I feel a pleasure in detectin^heir fol- 
lies ; I should feel a greater in communicating inyUiscove* 
ries did noi my prudence restrain me. Life is tbo short, 
according to my ideas, to read all kinds of books, and to 
load our memories with an endless number of things at the 
cost of our judgment. I do not attsch myself to the ob> 
servations of scientific men to acquire science ; but to the 
most rational that I may strengthen my reason. Some* 
times, I seek fiir more delicate minds, uat my taate may 
imbibe their delicacy; sometimes for the gayer, that I may 
enrich my geniua wiih their gayety ; and, allhoagh I oqa* 
stanily rc«aa, I make it less my oecopatioB than ay pleaf* 
sure. In religion, and in friendship, I have only to paiat 
myself such as I am— in friendship ntore tender thaa a 
philosopher ; and in religion aa eonstant and aincere aa a 
youih who has more simplicity than experience. My pie^ 
IS composed more of justice and charity than oTpemtsnoa* 
I rest my confidence on God, and hope every thing ftosa 
his benevolence. In the boMMB of provideaea i find ny 
repose, aod my felicity.' 

mir or oknius DsncicirT in comrxasAnoH. 

The student who may, perhaps, shine a luaunary of 
learning and of genius, in the pages of his vohime. is fonndi 
not rarely, to lie obscured beneath a heavy cloud in ooUa- 
quial discourse. 

If you love the man of letters seek him in the privaeiaa 
of his study. It is in the hour of confidence and tranquillity 
his genius shall elicit a ray of intelligeoce, more fervid thaa 
the labours of pdished composition. 

The great Peter Comeille, whose genius reaemUed that 
of our Shakspeare, and who has so forcibly ezpreaaed 
the sublime sentiments of the hero, bad nothing in bis ex^ 
terior that indicated his genius ; on the contrary, his con- 
versation was so insipid that it never failed or wearying. 
Nature who had lavisned on him the gifts of genius, had 
forgotten to blend with them her more ordinary ones. He 
dionot even epeak correctly that language of which he was 
iuch a master. 

When his friends repreaented to him how much more ha 
might please by not disdaining to correct these trivial er- 
rors, he would smile and say-^ J am md the leea Peter 
ChrneiUe ? Descartes, whose habits were formed in sdi- 
tude and meditation, was silent in mixed company ; and 
Thomas described his mind by saying that he had received 
hia intellectual wealth from nature in sdid bars, hot not ia 
current coin ; or as Addison expressed the same idea, by 
comparing himself to a banker who possessed the wealis 
ci his friends at home, thou^ he carried none of it in hia 
pocket, or aa that judicious moraliat NicoUe, one of the 
Port-Royal Society, who said of a scintillant wit--^ He 
conquers me in the drawing^^oom, but he surrenders to ma 
at discretion on the staircase.' Such may say with Tbe- 
mistocles, when asked to play on a lute,—* I cannot fiddle, 
but I can make a little village a great city.' 

The deficiencies of Addison m conversaticm are weJl 
known. He preserved a rigid silence amongst strangers; 
but if he waa silent, it was the silence of meditation. How 
often at that moment, he laboured at s<Mne future SpectaF- 
tor! 

Mediocrity can taXk; but it is for gonitis to obeerve. 

The cynical Mandeville coraparedAddison, after having 
passed an evening in his company, to * a nlent parson in 
a tie-wig.' It is no shame for an Addison to receive the 
censures of a Mandeville ; he haa only to blush when ha 
calls down thoae of a Pope. 

Virgil waa heavy m conversation, and raaonablad mora 
an ordmary man than an enchanting poet. 

La Fontaine, sa3rs La Bruyore, appeared ooarae, heavy, 
and stupid ; he could not speak or describe what he haa 
just seen ; but when he wrote he waa the model of poo- 
try. 

It b very easy, said a bnmooroas observer on La Foa« 
taine, to be a man of wit or a fool ; but to be both, and that 
too in the extreme degree, is indeed admirable, and only to 
be found in him. This observation applies to that fine na- 
tural genius Qoldsmith. Chaucer was more facetioas in 
his tales than in his conversation^ and the Countess of# 
Pembroke used to rally him by saying that hia ailence waa 
more agreeable to her than his oonversatioa. 

Isocratea, celebrated for his beautiful oratorical oompo- 
silioiia, waa of so tinid a disposition that he never ventured 
to speak in puhlio. He e u m pai e d himialf to the what- 
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•tone which wBl not eot, but anablet other things to do 
this; for his prodactioof served ai models toolbar orators. 
Vauctn^ was said to be as much a machine as any he 
had maOT. 

Dryden said of himself,—* My conversation is slow and 
dull, mr humour saturaine and reserved. In short, I am 
none ot those who endeavour to break jesu in company, 
or make repartoea. 

riDA. 

What a oonsolatioD for an aged parent to see his child, 
by the eflforts olt his own merits, attain from the humblest 
OMCurity to distinguished eminence ! What a transport 
for the man of sensibility to return to the obscure dwelling 
of his parent, and to embrace him, adorned with public ho- 
Boors. Poor KUs was deprived of this satisfaction ; but 
he is placed higher in our esteem by the present anecdote 
than even by that classic composition, which rivals the Art 
of Poetry of his great master. 

/cTMie Fidd, after having long served two Popes, at 
length attained to the episcopacy. Arrayed in the robes of 
hu new dignity be prepared to visit bis aged parents, and 
fehdted himself with the raptures which the old couple 
would feel in embracing their son as their bishop. When 
he arrived at their village, he learnt that it was but a few 
days since they were no more ! His sensibilities were ex- 
qttisitelv pained. The muse, elegantly querulous, dictated 
some elegiac verse ; and in the sweetest pathos deplored 
the death and the disappointment of his parents. 

TBC SCUDKBIBS. 

Blen heureox Bcudery, done la feitile plume 
Pent tout les mots sans peine enfanter un volume. 

Boileau has written this couplet on the Scuderies, the 
brother and sister, both famous in their day for c<Nnposiog 
romances, which they sometimes extended to ten or twelve 
Tolumes. It was the favourite literature of that period, 
as novels are now. Our nobility not unfrequently cond^ 
■cended to traniriate these voluminous compositions. 

The diminutive size of our modem novels is undoubtedly 
an improvement; but in resembling the size of primers, it 
were to be wished that their contents had also resembled 
their inoffensive pages. Our great grandmothers were in- 
commoded with overgrown folios: and, instead of finish- 
ing the eventful history of two lovers at one or two sittings, 
it was sometimes six months, mdudmg Sund<^f»y before 
they could get quit of their Clelias, their Cyrus's, and Par- 
thenissas. 

Mademoiselle Scudery, Menage informs us, had com- 
posed ninety volumea ! She had even finished another ro- 
mance, which she would not f^ive to the public, whose taste, 
she perceived, no more relished this kind of works. She 
was that unfortunate author who lives to more than nine- 
ty years of age ; and consequently outlive their immor- 
tality. 

She had her panegyrists in her day : Menage observes, 
< What a pleatmg description has Mademoiselle Scudery 
made in her Cyrus, of the little court at Rambouillel ! A 
thousand things in the romances of this learned lady ren- 
der them inestimable. She has drawn from the ancients 
their happiest passages, and has even improved upon 
them ; like the prince in the fable, whatever she toucnes 
beoomes gold. We may read her works with great profit, 
if we possess a correct taste, and love iustruction. Those 
who censure their length, only show the littleness of their 
judgment ; as if Homer and Virgil were to be despised, 
Decause many of their books are filled with episodes and 
incidents that necessarily retard the conclusion. It does 
not require much penetration to observe that Cynu and 
GeSa are a species of the epic poem. The epic must em- 
brace a number of eventi to suspend the course of the 
narrative ; which only taking ui a part of the life of the 
hero, would terminate too soon to display the skill ot the 
poet. Without this artifice, the charm of uniting the 
greater part of the episodes to the principal subject of the 
romance wouM be lost. Mademoiselle de Scudery has so 
well treated them, and so aptly introduced a variety of 
beautifiil passages, that nothing m this kind is comparable 
to her productions. Some expressions, and certa'm turns, 
^have become somewhat obsolete, all the rest will last for 
ever, and outlive the criticisms they have undergone.' 

Menace has here certainly uttered a false prophecy. 
The curious only look over her romances. They oontam 
doabOess many beautiful inventioac* th« misfortune is, 



that time and patunce are rare requisites for the enjojOMOl 
of these Iliads in prose. 

* The misfortune of her having written too wbaoAuMOy 
hss occasioned an unjust contempt,' says a French critie.r 
* We confess there are many heavy and tedious passages 
in her voluminous romances ; but if we consider that in the 
Clelia and the Artemeae are to be found inimitable delientn 
touches, and many splendid parts which would do boooor 
to some of our Uvidg writers, we must acknowledge that 
the ^reat defects of all her works arise from her not wri> 
ting m an age when taste had reached the acni6 of culiiv^ 
tion. Such is her erudition that the French place her 
next to the celebrated Madame Dacier. Her works, ooo- 
taining many secret intrigues of the court and dty, her 
readers must have keenly relished on their early pubhcnp 
tion.' 

Her Artamenes, or the Great Cyrus, and principallj her 
Clelia, are representations of what then passed at the oooK 
<^ Prance. The Jlfop of the Kingdom qf Teindenum^ i» 
Clelia, appeared, at the time, as the bappienl invention. 
This once celebrated map is an allegory which distinguish- 
es the different kinds of tenderness, which are reduced to 
esteem, gratitude, and inclination. The map represents 
three rivers, which have these three names, s!nd on which 
are situated three towns called Tenderness : Tendemc 
on IneHnaticn; Tenderness on JStteem : and Tendemi 
on ChatUude. PUaang* AttrntJauMf or Petit Soina, is a 
village very beantifully situated. Mademoiselle de Sen* 
dery was extremely proud of this little allegorical map ; amt 
haa a terrible controversy with another writer about its 
originality. 

George Scudery, her brother and inferior in geniu^ 
had a striking singularity of character : — he was one of the 
most complete votaries to the universal divinity of Vanity* 
With a heated imagination, entirely destitute of judgmont, 
his military character was continually exhibiting ita^f by 
that peaceful instrument the pen, so tnat he exhibits a most 
amusing contrast of ardent feelings in a cool situation ; not 
liberally endowed with genius, but abounding with its sem* 
blance in the fire of eccentric gasconade ; no man haa 
pourtrayed his own character wiih a bolder colouring than 
nimself in his numerous prefaces and addresses ; mnroam^ 
ed by a thousand self-illusions of the most sublime clnaS| 
every thing that related to himself had an Homeric gran- 
deur of conception. 

Tn an epistle to the Duke of Montmorency, he saya, * I 
will learn to write with my left hand, that my right hand 
may more noblv be devoted to your service ;' and alluding 
to his pen, (jpoune,) declares, * he comes from a family 
who never used one, but to stick in their hats.' When ho 
solicits small favours from the great, he assures them ' that 
princes must not think him importunate, and that his writ* 
mgs are merely inspired by nis own individual iniereet; 
no ! he exclaims, I am studious only of your glory, while f 
am careless of my own fortune.' And indeed, to do him 
but justice, ^le acted up to those romantic feelings. After 
he had published his epic of Alaric, Christina of Sweden 

gropoaed to honour him with a chain of gold of the value of 
ve hundred pounds, provided he would expunge from hia 
epic the eulogioms he had bestowed on the Count of Gar- 
die, whom she had disgraced. The epical soul of Scud- 
ery iqaipanimously scorned the bribe, and replied, that < if 
thf> chain of gold should be as weighty as that chain men- 
tioned in the history of the Incas, I will never deatray any 
altar on whk:h I have sacrificed!' 

Proud of his boasted nobility and erratic life, he thus ad- 
dresses the reader : ' You will lightly pass over any faults 
in my work, if you reflect that I have'employed the greater 
part of my life in seeing the finest parts of Europe, and 
that I have passed more days in the camp than in the li- 
brary. I have used more matches to lisht my muskel 
than to li^ht my candles ; I know better bow to arrange 
columns m the field than those on paper ; and to square 
battalions better than to round perioos.' In his first publU 
cation, he began his literary career perfectly in character, 
by a challenge to his critics ! 

He is the author of sixteen plays, chiefly heroic trage- 
dies ; children who all bear the features of their father. 
He first introduced in his * L' Amour Tyrannique' a strict 
observance of the Aristotelian unities of time and place ; 
and the necessity and advaniaeea of this regdation are 
urged, which only shows that Aristotle goes but little to 
the composition of a pathetic tragedy. In his last drama, 

* Arminins,' he extravagantly scatters his panegyrics on 
itsfiftssnfradsossMn; but of lbs present onshs hastiM 
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■Mt fsallad BOtioD : k it tba quintenence of 'Scudery * 
Ai mgenioui critic caUi it * The downrftU of mediocrity ? 
kk ifflimiigto listen to this blazing prefac6— -* At length, 
Mider, BOthmE reonins for roe but to mention the great 
Amium whidi I now present to tou, and by which Iliave 
molted 10 done my long and lanorious course. It is in- 
deed mf master-piece ! and the moet finished work that 
ef«r etne from my pen ; for whether we ezamme the fable, 
the mtnoers, the seniimenls, or the versification, it is cer- 
liii that I neyar performed any thing so just, so great, nor 
Bsie beautiful ; and if my labonrs could ever deserve a 
own, I would daim it for this work !* 

TbeaetioiM of this singular personage were in unison 
inch Us writings : he gives a pompous description of a 
wst miiaaportant eovemment which he obtamed near 
M ifscUles, but all tlie grandeur existed only in our au- 
thor's hetied imagination. Bachauroount and De la Gha^ 
Mie,two wits or those times, in their playful * Voyage' 
MBcribe it with humour : 

Mais n ftnt vous parler dn Fort 
<lui sans douie est una merveille ; 
C*est nocre dame de la garde 
Oouvemement commorle ei beau, 
A qni soffit pour tout garde, 
Un Suisse avec sa halebarde 
Point sur la porte du chateau * 

A fort very eooamodiously guarded ; onlv reouirinf one 
iilinni, and that sentinel a soldier painted on the door ! 

la a poem on his disgust with the world, he trils us how 
IsliBBte he has been with princes : Europe has known 
kiai through all her provinces ; he ventured every thing in 
a dMssaiid eoaabats : 

I/oo me vlt obeir, ]*on me vit commander, 
Xt moB poll tout poudreoz a blanch! eous lee armes % 
eat pcu de beaux aru ou je ne aois Instmit ; 
Xo prose et en vers, mon nom fit qnelque bruit ; 
El par plus dnin chemin je panrins k la glotre ! 

IMITATED. 

Mnoes were prood my friendship to proclaim, 
jknd Europe gazed where'er her Hero came * 
Igrasp*d uie laurela of heroic strife,' 
liie inousand perils of a soldier's life ! 
Otiedieni in the ranks each toilful day ! 
Though heroes soon command, they first obey. 
Tsras not for me, too long a time to yield ! 
Bom tor a chieftain in the tented field ! 
Around my plumed helm, my silvery hair 
Hung like an honour'd wreath of age and care ; 
The finer arm have charm'd my studious hours, 
▼era'd In their mTsteries, skilful in their powers ; 
In verse and prose my equal genius glow'd, 
Poisulng glory, by no single road ! 

Sndi was the vain George Scudery ! whose heart how- 
ever was warm : povertjr could never degrade him ; adverw 
9tj never broke oown his magnanimous spirit ! 

DX LA SOCBSrOTrOAULT. 

The naams of this noble author are in the hands of 
•veiy one. To those who choose to derive every motive 
and eveij action from the solitary principle of »df4ove, 
thej are mestimable. They form one continued satire on 
mnn nature ; but they are not reconcilable to the feelings 
of the man of more generoos dispositions, or who passes 
Ikrasgh life with the mn integrity of virtue. Even at court 
vt find a Sully, a Malesherbes and a Clarendon, as well 
•8 a Rodiefbocault and a Chesterfield. 

The Duke de la Rochefoocault says Segrais, had not 
■nfied ; but he was endowed with a wonderful degree of 
AieenmiAnt, and knew the world perfectly well. This 
aftrded him opportunities of making reflections, and re- 
dsdog into maxims those discoveries which he had made 
ii the heart of man, of which he displayed an admirable 
kaowledge. 

bit perhaps worthy of observation that this celebrated 
FrsfKh duke, aoeordmg to Olivet in* his History of the 
Pleach Academy, could never summon resolution, at his 
election, to address the academv. Although chosen 
■esdMT he never entered ; for such was his timidity, that 
hs esnla not (ace an audience and pronounce the usual 
oosBptinient on his introduction ; he wnose courage, whose 
kuih, sad whoso genins, were alike distmgntshed. The 
fcclBithatitappeanhj Mad. de Sevigne, that Rodie- 



foucault lived a dose domestic life ; and that there must 
be at least as much theorttieal as praetiad knowledge ia 
the opinions of such a retired philosopher. 

Chesterfield, our English Rochefoucault, we are also in- 
formed, possessed an admirable knowledge of the heart of 
man ; and he too has drawn a similar picture of human 
nature ! These are two noble mitfutrt whose chief studies 
seem to have been made in courU, May it not be possi- 
ble, alk>wing these authors not to have written a sentence 
of apocrypha, that the fault lies not so much in hmmm 
ters as in the satellites of Power 7 

PRIOa's HAHS OARVEL. 

Were we to investigate the genealogy of our best 
dem stories, we should oAen discover the illegitimaey of 
our favourites ; we should indeed trace them frequently to 
the East. My well-read firiend Mr Douce, has collected 
materials for such a work ; but his modesty has too long 
prevented him from receiving the gratitude of the cwrioue 
u literature. 

The story of the ring of Hans Carvd is of very andMil 
standing, as are most of the tales of this kind. 

Menace says that Poggius, who died in 1469, has the 
merit of its invention ; but I suq>ect he <»ly related a very 
popular story. 

Kabelais, who has given it in his peculiar manner, 
changed its original name of Philelphus to that of Hans 
Carvel. 

This tale is likewise m the eleventh of Les Ctnt Nfnf 
veUe9. NouveUe» collected in 1461, for the amuaement of 
Louis XI, when Dauphin, and living in soTitode. 

Ariosto has borrowed it, at the end of his fifth Satire ; 
but, by his pleasant manner of relating it, it is fairly appn^ 
priated. 

In a collection of novels at Lyons, in 1655, it is also em- 
ployed m the eleventh novel. 

Celio Malespini has it again in page t88 of the second 

Krt of his Two Hundred Kovels, printed at Venice in 
09. 

Fontaine has prettily set it off, and an anonymous wrjter 
has composed it in Latin Anacreontic verses ; and at 
length our Prior has given it in his best manner, with 
equal gaiety and freedom. Afler Arioato, La Fontaine, 
and Prior, let us hear of it no more ; yet this has beea 
done. 

Voltaire has a curious essay to show that moet of our 
best modem stories and plots 'originally belonged to the 
eastern nations, a fact which has msen made more evident 
by recent researches. The Amphitrion of Mdiere wan 
an imitation of Plautus, who borrowed it from the Greeks, 
and they took it from the Indians ! It is given by Dow ia 
his History of Hindostan. In Captain Scott's Tales and 
Anecdotes from Arabian writers, we ai;^ surprised at find- 
mg so many of our favourites very ancient orientalists.-^ 
The Ephesian Matron, versified by La Fontaine, was 
borrowed from the Italians ; it is to be found in Petronius, 
and Petronius had it from the Greeks. But where did the 
Greeks find it? In the Arabian Tales ! And from whence 
did the Arabian fabulists borrow it ? Prom the Chinese I 
It is found in Du Halde, who collected it from the Versioiis 
of tlfe Jesuits. 

THB ST(7DSlfT IN THE MCTBOPpLIS. 

A man of letters, who is more intent on the aoquintioM 
of literature than on the plots of politics, or the speculations 
of commerce, ^ill find a deeper solitude in a populous me- 
tropolis than if he had retreated to the seclusion of the 
coimtry. 

The student who is no flatterer of the little passions of 
men, will not be much incommoded by their presence, 
Gibbon paints his own situation in the heart of the fashion- 
able world. — * I had not been endowed bv art or nature 
with tiiose happy gifts of confidence and address which un- 
lock every door and every bosom. While coaches were 
rattling through Bond-street, I have passed many a solitary 
evenmg in my lodging with my books. I withdrew without 
reluctance from the noisy and «ctensive scene of crowds 
without company, and dissipation without pleasure.' And 
even after he bad published the first volume of his History, 
he observes th&t in London his confinement was soliUry 
and sad ; <the many forgot my existence when they saw me 
no longer at Brookes's, and the few who sometimes had a 
thought on their friend, were detained by business or plea- 
sure, and I was prend and happy if I couU prevail oa 
my bookseller Elmaly to eolhres the dulnets of the eveaiag . 
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A ntuatioo vary elof antly described in the beautifally- 
polished reraei of Mr Rogers, in his * Episde to a 
Friend;' 

When from his classic dreams ihe studsnt steals 
Amid the basz of crowds, the whirl of wheels. 
To muse unnoticedt while around him press 
The meteor-forms of equipsge and dress -, 
Alone in wonder lost, he seems to stand 
A very stranger in his native land. 

He oomimres the atodant to one of the seTen tleepera m 
the ancient legend. 

ZXeaoorfes residing in the commercial city of Amsterdam, 
writing to Balzac, ulostrates these descriptions with great 
force and rivacity. 

Ton wish to retire ; and your intention is to seek the so- 
litude of the Chartreui, or, possibly, some of the most 
beautiful provinces of Prance and Italy. ^ I would rather 
adrtse you, if you wish to observe mankind, and at the 
lame time to lose yourself in the deepest solitude, to join 
me in Amsterdam. I prefer this situation to that even of 
▼our delicious villa, where I spent so great a part of the 
Ust year; for however agreeable a countrv-hnuse may be, 
a thousand little conveniencies are wanted, which can only 
be found in a city. One is not alone so frequently in the 
oountry as one could wish : a number of impertinent visi- 
ters are continually beseiging you. Here, as all the world, 
except mvself, is occupied in commerce, it depends merely 
on myself to live unknown to the world. I walk eyery dav 
amongst immense ranks of people, with as much tranquil- 
lity as you do in your green valleys. The men I meet 
with make the same impression on mv mind as would the 
trees of your forests, or the flocks of sfteep grazing on your 
common. The busy hum too of these merchants does not 
disturb one more than the purling of your brooks. If some- 
times I amuse myself in contemplating their anxious mo- 
tions, I receive the same pleasure which you do in observ- 
ing those men who cultivate your land ; for I reflect that 
the end of all their labours is to embellish the city which I 
inhabit, and to anticipate all my wants. If you contem- 
plate with delight the fruits of your orchards, with all the 
rich promises of abundance, do you think I feel less in ob- 
■erving so many fleets that convey to me the productions 
of either India ? What spot on earth could you find, which 
]&e tMfl, can so interest your vanity and gratify your 
taste? 

THS TALIfT7D. 

The Jews have their Talmud ; the Catholics their Le- 
gends of Saints ; and the Turks their Sonnah. The Pro- 
testant has n(Ahing but his Bible. The former are three 
kindred works. Men have iniaipned thst the more there 
is to be believed, the more are the merits of the believer. 
Hence all traditionifU formed the orthodox and the strong- 
est party. The word of Gbd is kwt amidst those heaps of 
human mventioos, sanctioned by an order of men connects 
ed with relitnous duties ; they ought now, however, to be 
regarded rather as Curiosities of Literature. I give a 
sufficiently ample account of the Talmud and the Legends ; 
but of the Sonnah I only know that it is a collection of the 
traditional opinions of the Turkish prophets, directing^ the 
observance alt petty superstitions not mentioned in the 
Koran. I 

The Talicud is a coltection of Jeirish traditions, which 
have been craHy preserved. It comprises the Mishita, 
which is the text, and the Gcmara, its cranmentary. The 
whole forms a complete system of the learning, ceremo- 
nies, ciril and canon laws of the Jews; treating indeed on 
all subjects ; even gardening, manual arts, &c. The rigid 
Jews persuaded themselves that these traditional explica- 
tions are of divine origin. The Pentateuch, say they, was 
written out bv their legislator before his death in thirteen 
copies, distributed among the twelve tribes, and the remain- 
ing one deposited in the ark. The oral law Moses con- 
tinually taught in the Sanhedrim, to the elders and the rest 
of the people. The law was repeated four times ; but the 
interpretation was delivered only by loord of mimth from 

n oration to generation. In the fortieth year of the flight 
D Egypt, the memory of the people became treacherous, 
and Moses was constrained to repeat this oral law, which 
bad been conveyed bv sticcessive traditionists. Such is 
the account of honest David Levi : it is the creed of every 
rabbin. Darid believed in every thing, but in Jesus. 

This history of the Talmud some inclined to suppose 
apocryphal, even among a few of the Jews themselves. 



When these traditions first appeared, the keenest 
versy has never been able to aetermine. It cannot be de« 
nied that there existed traditions among the Jews in the 
time of Jesus Christ. About the second century tbej 
were industriously collected by Rabbi Juda the holy, the 
prince of the rabbins, who enjoyed the favour of Aotooinue 
Fills. He has the merit of giving some order to this, very 
muhifarious collection. 

It appears that the Talmod was compiled by certiiB 
Jewish doctors, who were sohciied for this purpose by their 
nation, that they might have something to oppose to iheir 
Christian adversaries. 

The learned W. Wotton, in his curious 'Diecoarses' on 
the traditions of the Scribes and Pharisees, suppKee aa 
analysis of this vast collection ; he has translated entire 
two divisions o( this code of traditional laws with the on* 
ginal text and the notes. 

There are two Talmuds : the Jerusalem and the Bthjm 
Ionian. The last is the moat esteemed, because il is ine 
most bulky. 

R. Juda, the prince of the rabbins, committed to wnting 
all these traditions, and arranged them under six genl^ru 
heads, called orders or classes. The subjects are indeed 
curious for philosophical inquirers, and multifarious as the 
events of civil life. Every order is formed of frwrifi'sis .' 
every treatite is divided into ehaptertf every chapUr into 
mts^nos, which word means mixtures or miscellanies, in 
the form of aj^tarimui. In the first part is discussed what 
relates to seeat,/nttls, and finest ; in the second, /easts ; m 
the third, toomen, their duties, their diaardert^ tnorrtqgvc, 
<iiooroc<, eoHtraeUf and impliaU; in the fourth, are treated 
the damages or losses sustained by beasts or men ; of 
Otttifi found; depontu; uaunet; renta; fmrau; jMrtnsfw 
sUps in commerce ; inkeritcaiee ; talte and ptireAosss ,* o9thM } 
wUnesBe* ; arreaU ; idolatry ; and here are named thoee bj 
whom the oral law was received and preserved. In the 
fifth part are noticed Boerifieeo and hofy thinfft ; and the 
sixth treats of puri/leationo ; veueU ; furniture ; eUtlhetf 
house* : leproey ; baths ; and numerous other articles. AH 
this forms the Mishita. 

The Gem ara that is, the eomjilementt or perfection, eoa« 
tains the Dispufes and the (himionSf of the RABBfira on 
the oral traditions. Their last decisions. It must be 
c<wfessed that absurdities are sometimes elucidated by 
other absurdities ; but there are many admirable thing* in 
this vast repoeitory. The Jews have such veneratioa for 
this compilation, that they compare the holy writings to 
loater, and the Tabnnd to lome ; the text of Moses to pep- 
per, but the Talmud to aroma<ies. Of the twelve hoorn of 
which the day is composed, they tell us that Chd employe 
nine to study the Talmud, and only three to read the wnU 
ten law ! 

St Jerome appears evidently to allude to this work, and 
notices its * Old Wives' Tales,' and the filthiness of snme 
of its matters. The triith is, that the rabbins resembled 
the Jesuits and Casuists ; and Sanchez's work on * Aforiri* 
inonte' is well known to agitate matters with such aennmm 
Urns fdeeliee^ as to become the most ofllensive thing poesiole* 
But as among the schoolmen and the casuists there have 
been great men, the same happened to these gemaraiats. 
Maimonides was a pillar of light among their darkneoa. 
The antiquity of this work is of itself sufficient to make it 
werj curious. 

A specimen of the topics may be shown from the taUa 
and contents of* Mishnic Titles.' In the order of seeds, 
we find the following heads, which presents no onmteresw 
ing picture of the pastoral and pioua ceremoniea of the an* 
dent Jews. 

The Mishna, entitled the Camgr^ i. e. of the field. The 
laws of gleaning are commanded according to Levitiens ; 
xix, 0, 10. Of the comer to be left in a corn-field. Whea 
the c<Hner is due, and when not. Of the forgotten iheaf. 
Of ears of com led in gathering. Of grapos left upon the 
vine. Of olives left upon the trees. When ana where 
the poor may lawfully glean. What sheaf, or olives, or 
grapes, may be looked upon to be forgotten, and what net. 
Who are the proper witnesses concoming the poor's due, 
to exempt it from tithing, &c. They distinguish unctr- 
cumcised fruit :— it is unlawful to eat of ihe firuit of anj 
tree till the fiAh year of its growth : the first three years 
of its bearing, it is called uncircumcised ; the fourth is f£» 
fered to God ; and the fifth may be eaten. 

The Mishna, entitled Ifoereg'snsoiis JMislMrss, 
several curious horticultural partieulars. Of dii ' 
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I »Bd fiakbi that the prodnca of the Kre- 
oT graiiw or aeedt may appear distinct. Of the 
I between every ipeciea. DistancM between finei 
aluiBd in com-fieids from one another and from the com ; 
Mtween viaes planted ai^ainat hedfiM, walla, or espalier*, 
od aaj Uiinf sowed near rhem. Various causes relating 
ID Tinejards planted near anjr forbidden seeds. 

In their seventh, or sabbaiical year, in which the pnv 
tee of aB eslatea was given np to the poor, one of tnetr 
n^^iaatms i« on the different work which must net be 
milieil in the aiztfa year, lest (because the serenth being 
<i«voied to the poor) the produce should be unfairly dimin« 
iihed, and the public benefits arising from this la w be frus- 
tialed. Of whatever is not perennial, and produced that 
year bjjr the earth| no money may be made \ but what is 
pereaaiaJ may be sold. 

Oi priest's tithes^ we have a regulation concerning eat- 
isf the fniita they are carrymg to the place where they are 
IB be separated. 

The order of losmsa is very copious. A husband is 
oU^ed to forbid his wile lo keep a partictilsr man's company 
befo« two witnesses. Of the waters of jealousy by whicn 
a nape^ed woman is to be tried by drinking, we find many 
■aple particulars. The ceremonies ofcbthing the accused 
voBua at her trial. Pregnant women, or who nuckle, are 
sat obliged to drink ; for ine rabbins seem to he well con* 
naeed of the eflTects of the imagination. Of iheir divorces 
■•ay are the laws ; and care is taken to psrticularize bills 
flf diroreefl written by men in delirium or dangerously lU. 
One party of the raboins will not allow of any divorce, uih 
lesi someChing light was found in the woman's character, 
wkile another (the Pharisees) allow divorces even when a 
voBsn has only been so unfortunate as to suffer her hus- 
kaaiPa soup to be burnt ! 

In the order of damages, containing rules how to tax the 
damagee done by man or beast, or other casualties, their 
dntinetions are as nice as their cases are numerous. What 
are innocent and what convict. By the one they 
creatures not naturally used to do mischief in any 
PSftieolar way ; and by the other, those that naturally, or 
Of a rictous habit, are mischievous that way. The tooth 
flf a beast is convict when it is proved to eat its usual food, 
the property of another man ; and full restitution most be 
■aw : b«it if a beast that is used to eat fruits and herbs, 

Kws clothes or damages tools, which are not its usual 
, the owner of the bsast shall pay but half the damage 
^^ea eonmitted on the property of the injured nerson ; but 
if the injury is committed on the property oi the person 
vbo does tlie damage, he is free, because the beast gnawed 
*hat was not its usual food. As thus ; if the beast of A 

riws or tears the clothes of B, in B*s house or grounds, 
dlall pay half the damages; but if B's clothes are in- 
jsred in A'a grounds by A's beast, A is free, for what had 
o to do to put his cloUies in A's grounds ? They made 
SBch sabcile distinctions, as when an ox gores a man or 
kcast, the law inquired into the habits of the beast ; whether 
k was aa ox that used to gore, or an ox that was not used 
to gore. However these were niceties sometimes acute, 
^j were often ridiculous. No beast could be oimvieUd 
•f being vicioas till evidence was given that he had done 
■ ■ ehi sftbn&e successive days ; bat if he leaves off those 
viooos tricks for three days more, he is innocent again. 
Aa OK nay be convict of goring an ox and not a man, or of 
goring a man and not an ox : nay, of goring on the sabbath, 
and net a working day. Their aim was to make the pun* 



depend on the proofs of the deai^ of the beast that 
^ the injury ; but this attempt evid^nUy led them to dis- 
ttsetions mnch too subtile and obscure. Thus some rah- 
te say that die morning prayer of the Shemah must be 
md at the time thev can aisunguish Una froa uMU ; but 
iBother, more indulgent, insists it may be when we can 
Astaguirii Mm from green ; which latter coloors are so 
Mtr akin as to require a stronger light. With the same 
KonrkaUe acuteness in distinguishing things, is their law 
Rspeetmg not touching fire on the sabbath. Among those 
wkicb are 8peci6ed in this constitution, the rabbins allow 
ike nunsler to look over young children by lamp-light, but 
be Aall not read himself. The minister is forbidden to 
««Bi by hunpOight, lest he shouM trim his lamp ; but he 
■aj direct the chiMren where thev should read, because 
^ is quickly done, and there would be no danger of his 
^kamnig his lamp m their presence, or suffering any of 
Asm to do it in nis. All these regulations, which some 
■17 conceive as minute and frivolous, show a great inti- 
auy with the hnnian heart, and a Bpurit of profound obsofw 
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vatioa which had been eapahle of aebievaig graatpntpSMS* 
The owner of an innocent beast only pays hatftheeoata 
for the mischief incurred. Man is always coovict. and for 
all mischief he does ha must pay full costs. However 
there are casual damages,— as when a nan pours water 
accidentally on another man; or makes a thom-bedga 
which annoys his neighbour ; or falling down, and another 
by stumbling on him incurs harm ; how such compensations 
are to be made. He that has a vessel of another's in 
keeping, and removea it, but in the removal breaks it, nuist 
swear to his own integrity : i. e. that he had nodeaifn to 
break it. All ofTenaive or WMsy trades were to be carried 
on at a certain distance from a town. Where there is an . 
estate, the sons inherit and the daugbtera are maintained; 
but if there ta not enough for all, the daughters are main* 
tained, and the sons must get their living as they can. or 
even beg. The contrary to this excellent ordination haa 
been observed in Europe. 
These few titles may enable the reader to flbrm •> JsBd* 



ral notion of the aeveral subjects on which the 
treats. The Gteraara or Commentary is often overloaded 
with ineptitudes and ridiculoua subiiities. For instance, in 
the article of* Negative Oalhs/ If a man awears he wiU 
eat no bread, and does eat all sorts of bread, in that case 
the perjury is but one ; but if he swears that he will eat 
neither barley, nor wheaten, nor rye-bread, the perjury is 
multiplied as he multiplies his eating <rf' the aeveral sorts* 
Aeain, the Pharisees and the Sadducees bad airong 
differences about touchin|r the holy writings with their 
hands. The doctors ordained that whoever touched the 
book of the law must not eat of the truma (first fruits of 
the wrought produce of the ground,) till they bad washed 
their hands. The reason iney gave was this. In tines 
of persecution they used to hide those sacred bodks in 
secret places, and good men would lay them out of the 
way wnen ihey had done reading them. It was possible 
then that these rolls of the law might be gnawed by mdet. 
The hands then that touched these books when they took 
them out of the places where they had laid them up, were 
supposed to be unclean, so fur as to disable them from eat» 
log the truma tiH they were washed. On that account they 
made this a general rule, that if any part of the B^ (ex* 
cept Eecltmaate$f because that excellent book their sagaci- 
ty accounted less holy than the rest) or their phylacteries, 
or the strings of their phylacteries, were touched by one 
who had a right to eat the iruma, he might not eat it till he 
had washed his hands. An evidence of that superstitious 
trifling for which the Pharisees and the later Raobins hava 
been so justly reprobated. 

They were absurdly minute in the literal observance of 
their vows, and as shamefully subtile in their artful evaaion 
of them. The Pharisees could be easy enough to theo^ 
selves when convenient, and always as hard and unrelent- 
ing as possible to all others. They quibbled, and dissoived 
their vows with experienced casuistry. Jesus reproaches 
the Pharisees in Matthew xv, and Mark vii, for nagrandy 
violating the fiflh commandment, bv allowing the vow ofa 
son, perhaps made in hasty anger, its full force, when he 
had sworn that his father shcwdd never be the better for 
him, or any thing be had, and bv whwh an indigent father 
might be suffered to starve. There is an express case to 
this purpose in the Mishna, in the title of Foies. The 
reader may be amused by the story. — A man made a vow 
that hnfeiher ihould noi pni/U bv mm. This man aflei^ 
wards made a wedding-feast for his own son, and wiahes 
his father should be present ; but he cannot invite him b^ 
cause he is tied up by his vow. He invented this expedi- 
ent:— 4ie makes a gift of the court in which the feast was 
to be kept, and of the feast itself, to a third person in trust, 
that his &ther shouU be invited by that third person with 
the other company whom he at firat designed. Yhis third 
person then says,— If these things you thus give me are 
mine, I will dridieato them to God, and then none of yoo 
can be the better for them. The son replied^— •! did not 

S've them to you that you should consecrate them. Thea 
e third man aaid,— Vours was no donation, only yoa 
were willing to eat and drink with your f* ther. Toos. 
says R. Juda, they dissolved each other'a intentions ; and 
when the case came before the rabbins, they decreed, that 
a gifl whidi may not be consecrated by the person to whom 
it IS given is not a gift. 

The following extract finom the Talmud exhibits a snbtilB 
mode of reasoning, wliich the Jews adopted when the learn- 
ed of Rome sougnt to persoade then to conform to their 
idolatry. It ibrau an entire Miahaa, ontilled StdvNm* 
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Avoda ZarEi !▼, 7, on idolatroas worship, translated 
bj Wotton. 

' Some Roman lenatora examined the Jews in this man- 
ner :^If God bad no delight in the worship of idols, whv 
did he not destroy ihem ? The Jews made answer, — if 
men had worshipped only things of which the world had had 
no need, he would have destroyed the objects of their wor- 
ship ; but they also worship the sun and moon, stars and 
planets ; and then be must hare destroyed his world for the 
sake of these deluded men. But still, said the Romans, 
why does not God destroy the ihincs which the world does 
not want, and leave those things which the world cannot be 
without? Because, replied the Jews, this would strength- 
en the hands of such as worship these necessary things, 
who would then say,— Ye allow now that these are gods, 
since they are not destroyed.' 

BABBiniCAL STORIES. 

The preceding article furnishes some of the more seri- 
OQB investigations to be found in the Talmud. Its levities 
may amuse. I leave untouched the gross obscenities and 
unmoral decisions. The Talmud contains a vast Collec- 
tion of stones, apologies, and jests ; many display a vein 
of pleasantry, and at times have a wildness of invention 
which sufficiently mark the features of an eastern parent. 
^ Many extravagantly puerile were designed merely to re- 
create their young students. When a rabbin was asked 
thereascm of so much utmsense, he replied that the ancients 
had a custom of introducing music in their lectures, which 
accompaniment made them more agreeable ; but that not 
having musical instruments in the schoob, the rabbins in- 
vented these strange stories to arouse attention. This 
was ingeniously said ; but ihey make miserable work when 
they pretend to give mystical interpretations to pure non- 
sense. 

These rabbinical stories, and the leoekds of the Catho- 
lies, though they will be despised, and are too often despica- 
ble, yet as the great Lord Bacon said of some of these inven- 
tions, they would * serve for winter talk by the 6re-side ;' 
and a happy collection from these stories is much wanted. 

In 1711, a German professor of the Oriental languages, 
Dr £isenmenger published in two large volumes (|uarto, 
his * Judaism discovertid,' a ponderous labour, of which the 
scope was to ridicule the Jewish traditions. 

I shall give a dangerous adventure into which King David 
was drawn by the devil. The king one day hunting, Satan 

reared berore him in the likeness of a roe^ David dis- 
ged an arrow at him, but missed his aim. He pursued 
the feigned roe into the land of the Philistines. Ishbi, the 
brother of Goliath, inslanthr recognized the king as him, 
who had' slain that giant. He bound him, and bended him 
neck end heels, and laid him under a wine-press in order to 
press him to death. A miracle saves David. The earth 
Beneath him became soft, and Ishbi could not press wine 
ool of htm. That evening in the Jewish congregation a 
dove, whose wings were covered with silver, appeared in 
great perplexity ; and evidently signified the King of Israel 
rras in trouble. Abishai, one of the king's counsellors, in- 
quiring for the king, and finding him absent, is at a loss to 
proceed, for according to the Mishna, no one may ride on 
the king's horse, nor sit upon his throne, nor use his scep- 
tre. The school of the rabbins however idlowed these 
things in time of danger. On this Abishai vaults on David's 
liorse, and (with an Oriental metaphor) the land of the 
FbiliMines leaped to him instantly! Arrived at Ishbi's 
house, he behoMs his mother Orpa spinning. Perceiving 
the Israelite, she snatched up her spinning-wheel and threw 
it at him, to kill him ; but not hitting him, she desired him 
to bring the spinning-wheel to her. He did not do this ex- 
actly, but returned it to her in such a way that she never 
asked any more for her spinning-wheel. When Ishbi saw 
this, and recollecting that David, though tied up neck and 
heels, was still under the wine-press, he cried out, * There 
are now two, who will destroy me !' So he threw David 
high up into the air, and stuck his spear into the ground, 
imagining that David would fall upon it and perish. But 
Abishai pronounced the magical name, which the Talmud- 
ists firequently made use of, and it caused David to hover be- 
tween earth and heaven, so that he fell not down ! Both 
at length unite against Ishbi, and observing that twojrounff 
bons Bnould kill one lion, find no difficolty m getting rid of 
the brother of GMiath. 

Of Solomon, another faroorite h«ro of the Talmodists a 
fine Arabian story is toU. This kinc was an adept m ne- 
^romtney, and a male and a female devil wara always in 



waiting for any emergency. It is observable, that the Ara* 
bians who have many stories concerning Solomon, always 
describe him as a magician . His advent ures with Aschme* 
dai, the prince of devils, are numerous ; and they both (the 
king and the devil) served one another many a slippery 
tridc. One of the most remarkable is when Aschmedai, 
who was prisoner to Solomon, the king having contrived to 
possess himself of the devil's seal-ring, and chained him, 
one day ofiered to answer an unholy question put to him by 
Solomon, provided he returned him his seal-riug and loosen- 
ed his chaw. The impertinent curiosity of Solomon indu- 
ced him to commit this folly. Instantly Aschmedai swal- 
lowed the monarcli, and stretching out his wings up to the 
firmament of heaven, one of his feet remaining on the earth, 
he spit out Solomon four hundred leagues from him. This 
was done so privately that no one knew any thing of tha 
matter. Aschmedai then assumed the hkeness of Solom<»i, 
and sat on his throne. From that hour did Solomon si^, 
* This then is the reward of all my labour,' according to Ec- 
clesiasiicus, i, 3 ; which this, means, one rabbin says, his 
walking staff; and another m«Mts was his ragged coau 
For Solomon went a begging from door lo door ; and wher* 
ever he came he uttered these words : ' I the preacher, 
was king over Israel in Jerusalem.' At length coming k»»- 
fore the council, and still repeating these remarkable worda 
without addition or variation, uie rabbins said ; * Thia 
means something ; for a fool is not constant in his tale I 
They asked the chamberlain if the king frequently aaw 
him ? and he replied to them. No ! then they sent to the 

aueeos, to ask if the kiD| came into their apartments ? and 
ley answered, Yes ! The rabbins then sent them a mes- 
sage to take notice of his feet ; for the feet of devils are Uka 
the feet of cocks. The queens acquainted them that his 
majesty always came in slippers, but forced them to em* 
braces at times forbidden by the law. He had attenapted 
to lie with his mother Bathsheba, whom he bad alnoost torn 
to pieces. At this the rabbins assembled in great haste, 
and taking the beggar with them, they gave him the ring 
and the chain in which the great magical name was engra* 
ven, and led him to the palace. Aschmedai was sitting on 
the throne as the real Solomon entered ; but instantly he 
shrieked and fiew away. Yet to his last day was Solomon 
afraid of the prince of devils, and had his bed guarded by 
the valiant men of Israel, as is written in Cant, iii, 7, 8. 

They frequently display much humour in their inven- 
tions, as in the following account of the manners and mo- 
rals of an infamous town which derided all justice. There 
were in Sodom four judges, who were liars, and deriders of 
justice. When any one had struck his neighbour's wife 
and caused her to miscarry, these judges thus counselled 
the husband ; ' Give her to the offender that he may get her 
with child for thee.' When any one had cut off an ear oT 
his neighbour's ass, they said to the owner,— ^ Let him 
have the ass till the ear is grown again, that it may bu re- 
turned to thee as ihuu wishesl.' When any one had 
wounded his neighbour, they told the wounded man to < give 
him a fee, for letting him blood.' A toll was exacted 'uk 
passing a certain bridge ; but if any one chose to wade 
through the water, or walk round about to save it, he was 
condemned to a double toll. Eleasar, Abraham's servant^ 
came thither, and they wounded him. — When before the 
judge he was ordered to pay his fee for having his blood 
let, flleasar flung a stone at the judge and wounded him ; 
on winch the iixige said to him,— What meaneth tluB 7 
Eleasar replied, —-Give him who wounded me the fee that 
is due to myself for wounding thee. The people of this 
town had a bedstead on which they lud travellen who ask- 
ed to rest. If any one was too long for it, they cut off his 
legs ; and if he was shorter than the bedstead^ they strained 
him to its head and foot. When a beggar came to thia 
town, every one gave him a penny, on which was inscrib- 
ed the donor's name ; but they would seQ him no bread, 
nor let him escape. When the beggar died from hunfrer, 
then they came about him, and each man took back nis 
penny. These stories are citfious inventions of keen 
mocltery and malice, seasoned with humour. It is said 
some of the famous decisions of Sancho Panza are to be 
found in the Talmud. 

Abraham is said to have been jealous of his wivea, and 
built an enchanted city for them. He built an iron ciqr 
and put them in.— The walls were so high and dark the 
son could not be Been in it. Ha gave them a bowl full 
of pearis and jewels, which sent forth a light in this dark 
city equal to tna sun. Noah, it Beento, when in the ark 
had no other light than jewels and pearla. Abraham ia 
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lRifdbi{ to Ecrpt broDgbt with him a chest. At ib« cus- 
ftWwiT the omcers exacted the duties. Abraham would 
have readilj paid, but desired they would not open the chest. 
Tbey first insisted oa the duty lor clothes, which Abraham 
coBseated t» pay ; but then they thought by his ready ac- 
yiescPBca that it might be gold.— Abraham conseois to 

Cy for gold. They now suspected it might be silk. Abra- 
a was willing to pay for silk, or morft costly pearls ; 
nd Abraham geoerously consented to pay as if the chest 
cflntuned the most TaJuaDle of things. It was then they re- 
solwd to opea and examine the chest. And behohl as 
logo as the cbost was opened, that great lustre of human 
beauty broke out which made such a noise in the land of 
Egypt ^ it was Sarah herself! The jealous Abraham, to 
soBceal her beauty had locked her up in this chest. 

The whole creation in these rabbinical fancies is strange- 
ly ^gantic and vast. The works of eastern nations are 
nXL of these descriptions ; and Hesioti's Theoffony, and 
Mihon's battles of angels, are puny in comparioon with 
ibese rabbinical heroes, or rabbinical things. Motinlains 
are hurled with all their woods with great ease, and crea- 
lores start into existence too terrible for our conceptions. 
The wiu|^ monster in the ' Arabian Nights,' called the 
Roc, is eyidenlly ooe of the creatures of rabbinicHi fanry ; 
il would sometimes, when very hungry, seize and fly away 
vidi an elephant. Captain Cook fuun J a bird's nest in au 
iriand near New-Holland, built with sticks on the ftrouud, 
■ix-aad-twenty feet in circumference, and near three feet 
■ height. But of the rabbinical birds, Bsh, and animals, it 
if not probable any circumnavigator will ever trace even 
lbs ilightcet yestige or resemblaiico. 

One of their biros, when it spreads its wings, blots out the 
m. An egi; from another fell out of its nest, and tha white 
hereof broke and (lued about three hundred cedar-trees, 
and overiowvd a village. One of them stands up to the 
kwer joint of the leg in a river, and some marin* rs imagin- 
■g the water was not deep, were hasting to bathe, when a 
voice from heaven said, — * Step not in there, for seven 
years ago there a carpenter dropped his axe, and it hath 
aotyet reached the bottom.* 

The foHowing passage concerning fat geese is perfectly 
in the style of these rabbins. * A raobin once saw in a de- 
sert a flock of geese so fat that their feathers fell oflT, and 
the rivers flowed in fat. Then said I to them, shall we 
have part of yon in the other world when the Messiah 
Aall eome ? And one of them lifted up a wing, and another 
a leg, to sigmfy these parts we shoukl have. We should 
•dMiwise biaye had all parts of these geese ; but we Israel* 
iles shall be called to an account totKhing these fat ^eese, 
Wcao se their sufferings are owing to us. It is our iniqui- 
ties that haye delayed the coming of the Messiah, and 
Iksae geeae anfier greatly by reason of their excessive fat, 
akich daily and daily increases, and will increase till the 
Messiah onroea !* 

What the manna was which fell in the wilderness has 
•Am been disputed, and still is disputable : it was sufli- 
deat for the rabbins to have found in the Bible that the taste 
ef it was ' aa a wafer made with hone)r,' to have raised 
tbnr fancy to its pitch. They declare it was < like oil to 
cttdren, honey to <Ad men, and cakes to middle age.* It 
had every kind of taste except that of cucumbers, melons, 
l^riic, and onions, and leeks, for these were those Egyp- 
liaarooUi which the Israelhes so much regretted to nave 
hat. Thia aiaima bad, however, the quality to accomo- 
4Me itself to the palate of those who did not murmur in the 
videmeaa : and to these it became fish, flesh, or fowl. 

The rabbins neyer advance an absurdity without quoting 
•text in acripture ; and to substantiate this fact they quote 
DeaL ii, 7, where it is said, * through this great wilderness, 
these forty years the Lord thy God hath been with thee, 
aad thou hak lacked nothing P St Austin repeats this cx- 
phaatiop of the rabbins, that tho faithftil found in this 
wana the taste of their favourite food! However the 
braelhea coaU not have found all these benefits as the 
rahfaias tell oo,for in Numbers xi, 6, they exclaim, * There 
ii wMMgatailf baidc» On smanna before our eyes !! They 
bad jost said that they remembered the melons, cucumbers, 
kc, ahich they had eaten of so freelv in Egypt. One of 
lbs hyperboles of the rabbins is, that the manna fell in such 
■oualains that the kings of the east and the west beheU 
tkem ; which they found in a passage in the tSd Psalm : 
1^ preparest a table before roe in the presence of 
Mae enemies !* These may serve as specimens of the 
>>reed iaterpretatioM on which their grotesque fablea are 
ioandad. 



Their detestation of Titus, their great conqueror, ap* 
pears by the following wild invention. — After havmg nar* 
rated certain things too shameful to read, of a prince whom 
Josephus describes in far differral colours, they tell us that 
on sea Thus tauniingly observed in a great storm that the 
God of the Jews was only powerful on the water, and that 
therefore he had succeede'd in drowning Pharaoh and Sisra. 
' Had he boen strong he would have waged war with ma 
in Jerusalem.' On uttering this blasphemy, a voice from 
heaven said, * Wicked man ! 1 have a htlle creature in the 
world which shall wage war with theol* When Titua 
landed, a gnat entered his nostrils, and for seven years to* 
gether made holes in his brains. When his skull waa 
opened the gnat was found as large as a pigeoa t the mouth 
of the gnat was of copper and the claws of iron. 

That however there are some beautiful inventions in the 
Talmud, I refer to the story of 'Solomon aad Shefaa,' in 
the present collections. 

ON TRC CUSTOM OF SALUTINO AFTER SUCKZIITO. 

It is probable that this custom, so universally prevalenti 
originated in some ancient superstition ; it seems to have 
excited inquiry among all nations. 

Some Cat holies, sa^s Father Feyjoo, have attributed 
the origin of this custom to the ordinance of a pope, Saint 
Grt-gury — who is said to have instituted a short benedio* 
tion lo be used on such occasions, at a time when, during 
a pestilence, the crisis was attended by tneezingf and in 
most cases followed bv dttUh. 

But the Rabbins wdo have a story for every thing, say, 
that before Jacob, mroi never sneezed but oneei and then 
immediately died : they assure us that that patriarch wai 
the fiist who died by natural disease, before him all men 
died by sneezing; the memory of which was ordered to be 

Krtserved in tdl nationa by a command of every prince to 
is subjects to employ some salutary exclamation after the 
act of sneezing. But these are Talmadical dreams, and 
only serve to prove that so familiar a custom has alwaya 
created inquiry. 

Even Aristotle has delivered some considerable non* 
sense on this custom ; he says it is an honourable acknow* 
ledement of the seat of good sense and geniu8->-the bead- 
to distinguish it from two other offensive eruptions of air, 
which are never accompanied by any benediction from tbe 
bystanders. The ciistom at all events existed long prior 
to Pope Gregory. The lover in Apulieus, Gytoo m Pe- 
tronius, and allusions to it in Pliny, prove its antiquity; 
and a memoir of the French academy notices the practice 
in the New World on the first discovery of America* 
- Every where man is saluted for sneezing. 

An aniusing account of the ceremonies which attend 
the tneezing of a kins of Mcnomolapa, shows what a na^ 
tional concern may he the sneeze oir despotism.— Those 
who are near his person, when this happens, salute him in 
so loud a tone that persons in the antidiamber hear it and 
join in the acclamation ; in the adjoining apanments they 
do the same, till the noise reaches the street, and becomes 
propagated throughout the city ; so that at each sneexe of 
liis majesty, results a most horrid cry from the salutationa 
of many thousands of his vassals. 
_ When the king of Seimaar sneezes, his courtiers imme- 
diately turn their backs on him, and give a kwid slap on 
their right thigh. 

With tbe ancients sneeting was ominous; from the 
rigfa it was considered auspicious ; and Plutarch, in hia 
life of Themistoclea, says, that before a naval battle it waa 
a sign of conquest ! Catullus, in his pleasing poem of Acme 
and Septimius, makes this action from the d iity of Lovo 
from the Itjl the source of his fiction. The passage baa 
been elegantly versified by a poetical friend, who finds au- 
thority that the gods sneezing on tbe right m fuaven, ia 
supposed to come to us on earn on the l^, 

Cupid sneezing in his flight 
Once was heard upon tbe right, 
Boding wo to lovers true ; 
But now u})on the lefl he new. 
And will) sportive sneeze divine, 
Gave ofjoy the sacred sign. 
Acme b^nt her lovely face. 
Flashed with rspiure's rosy grace, 
And those eyes that swam In bliaa, 
PresH with many a breathing Uss; 
Breathing, murmuring, soft, and low. 
Thus mkht life for ever flow ! 
* Love 01 my life, and life of love ! 
Cupid miss oar liuet above. 
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Erer let us vow to join 
In homage at Ms hajqpy ahrins.' 
Cupid heard the loven true, 
At^n upon the left he flew, 
And wlin sportiTo eneeie divine, 
Reoew'd of joy the aacred sign. 

BOJCATSlTTUaX DE PEHlESa. 

A hapi^ art in the relation of a story is, doabtleas, a 
fwy agreeable talent^t has obtained La Fontaine all the 
applause his charming wwjtii deserves. 

Bonaotntmt dc Perwre^ VtiiU de CAombrv d$ la Rayiu 
d9 Nemtmt* of whtfm the French have three little volumes 
of tales in prose, shows that pleasantry and sportive vein 
m which the talM of that time frequently abound. The fol- 
lowing short anecdote is not given as the best specimen of 
our author, but as it introduces a novel etymology of a 
word in great use. 

* A student at law, who studied at Poitiers, had tolera- 
bly improved himself in cases of eijuitv ; not that he was 
•verburdened with learning, but his chief deficiency was 
a want of assurance and confidence to display his know- 
ledge. His fatheV passing by Poitiers, recommended him 
to read iJoud, and to render his memory more prompt by 
continued exercise. To obey the injunctions or his father 
he determined to read at the Ministery. In order to ob- 
tain a certain assurance, he went ^^ery day into a garden, 
which was a very secret spot, being at a distance from 
any house, and where there grew a great number of fine 
large cabbages. Thus for a long time he pursued his stu- 
dies, and repeated his lectures to these cabbages, address- 
ing them by the title of genJUenun; and balancing his oe- 
liods to them as if they had composed an audience of %cho- 
Urs. AfVer a fortnight or three weeks preparation, he 
thought it was high time to take the chair', imagining that 
be should be able to lecture his scholars as well as he had 
before done his cabbages. He comes forward, he begins 
his oration — but before a dozen words his tongue freezes 
between his teeth ! Confused and hardly knowing where 
he was, all he could bring out was — Jjominif JSgo bene 
video quod rum eetia coulee ; that is to say — for there are 
some who will have every thing in plain English — Oenllc' 
men, / noio clearly eee you are not ^bbagee ! In the garden 
be could conceive the cal^gce to be echolan ; but in the 
cAotr, he could not conceive the eeholare to be eabbagee.* 

On this story La Monnoye has a note, which gives a 
Mw origin to a familiar term. 

< The hall of the School of Equity at Poitiers, where the 
institutes were read, was called Zm Ministerie, On which 
bead, Florimond de Remond (book vii, ch. 11,) speaking 
of Albert BabinotfOne of the first disciples of Calvin, aAer 
having said ho was called < The good man^ adds^ that be- 
cause he had been a student of the institutes at this jlftnts- 
Isrte of Poitiers, Calvin, and others, storied him Mr MvidM' 
Ur; from whence, afterwards, Calvin took occasion to 
give the name d'MuxsTsas to the pastorr of his church. 

OAOTIDS. 

The life oTGrothis has been written by De Burigny ; it 
■hows the singular felicity of a man of letters and a states- 
man ; and in what manner a student can pass his hours in 
the closest impnsonment. The gate or the prison has 
Mmetimet been the porch of fame. 

Qrotius was bom with the happiest dispositions; stu- 
dious from his infancy, he had also received from Nature 
the nualities of genius; and was so fortunate as to find in 
bis father a tutor who had formed his early taste and his 
moral feelings. The younger Grotius, in imitation of 
Horaoo, has celebrated his ^titude in verse. 

One of the most interesting circumstances in the life of 
this great man, which strong^ maiks his genius and for- 
titude, is displayed in the manner in whira he employed 
his time during his imprisonment. Other men, conr 
demned to exile and captivity, if they survive, they de- 
spair : the man of letters counts those dkys as the sweetest 
of his life. 

When a prisoner at the Hague, be laboured on a Latin 
essay on the means of terminating religious disputes, which 
occasion so many infelicities in the state, in the church, 
and in families ; when be was carried to Louvestein. he re- 
sumed his law studies, which olher cmploymenU had in- 
terrupted. He gave a portion of his time to moral philoso- 
|>hy, which, engaged him to translate the maxims of the an- 
cient poets, collected by StobsBUs, and the firagments of 
Menander and Pbilemoo. Every Sunday wasdovoted to 



read the scriptures, and to write his CpmoMBtariss ob tlw 
New Testament. In the course of this woiK be fell iU, but 
as soon as he recovered his health ne composed his treatise, 
in Dutch verse, on the Truth of the Christian Religion. 
Sacred and profane authors occupied him alternately. Hin 
only mode of refreshing his mind was to pass from one 
work to another. He sent to Vossius his Observations od 
the Tragedies of Seneca; He wrote several other works s 
particularly a little Catechism, in verse, for bis daughter 
Cornelia: and collected materials to form his Apology* 
Add to these various labours and eztensi*re oorrsspondence 
he held with the learned and hb friends ; and his letters 
were often so many treatises. There is a printed coUeo* 
tion amounting to two thousand. Grotius had notes ready 
for every classical author of antiquity whenever they pre* 
pared a new edition ; an account of his plans and his peiw 
formances might furnish a voIuhm of themselves ; yet he 
never published in haste, and was fond of revising them ; 
we must recollect, notwithstanding such inteirupted literary 
avocations, his hours were frequently devoted to tlie public 
functions of an ambassador. * I onl)r reserve fer my slo» 
dies the time which other ministers give to their pleasures, 
to conversations often useless, and to visits sometimes mi* 
necessary ;* such is the language of this great man ! AU 
though he thus produced abundantly, his confinement wan 
not more than two years. We may well exclaim here, 
that the mind of Grotius had never been imprisoned. 

Perhaps the most sincere eulogium, and the most grate* 
ful to this illustrious scholar, was that which he received at 
the hour of his death. 

When this great man was travelling, he was suddenly 
struck b^ (he hand of death, at the village of Rostock. 
The paruh minister, who was called in his last momenta^ 
ignorant who the dying roan was, began to go over the usual 
points ; but Grotius, who saw there was no lisse to lose ia 
exhortations, turned to him, and told him, that he needed 
them not ; and concluded bv sayine, 8vm Qrotiue-^l an» 
Grotius. Tu magnut Ule Uretuu f—^ What ! are you tho 
great Grotius ?' interrogated the minister .-~ What an eu- 
logium ! This anecdote seems, however, apocryphal ; for 
we have a narrative of his death by the clergyman him* 
self. On the death of Grotius a varietur of tales were 
spread concerning his manner of dying raised by different 
parties.' 

In the approbation of the e€nHvfr to print this * Vie de 
Grotius,* it is observed that while < his history gives us a. 
clear idea of the extent of the human mind, it will further 
inform us, that Grotius died without reaping any advantaf» 
from his great talents.' 

VOBLBMSir VVUTBD CRITICS. 

I offer to the contemplation of those unfortunate mortabi 
who are necessitated to undergo the criticisms of larde^ 
this pair of anecdotes— 

Soderiqi. tho Gonfaloniore of Florence, having had a 
statue maae by the great Michael Angehf when it was 
finished came to inspect it ; and having for some time saga- 
ciously considered it, poring now on tne face, then on uia 
arms, the knees, the form of the leg, and at length on the 
foot itself; the statue being of such perfect beautj^be found 
himself at a loss to display his powers of critioam, bat by 
lavishing his praise. But only to praise, might appear an 
if there had been an obtuseness in the keenness oTnis cri- 
ticism. He trembled to find a fault, but a feult ipust bn 
found. At length he ventured to mutter something ooa<» 
cerning the nose ; it might, he thought, be something mom 
Grecian. Angdo differed firom his grace, but he said ha 
would attempt to gratify his taste. He toiok up his chisel^ 
and concealed some marble dust in his hand ; feigning to 
retoudi the part, he adroitly let fall some of the oust ha 
hdd concealed. The cardinal observing it as it fell, tran- 
sported at the idea of his critical acumen, exclaimed-^ 
< Ah, Angela ! you have now given an inimitable grace.' 

When Pope was &st introduced to read his Iliao to Lord 
Halifax, the noble critic did not venture to be dissatisfied 
with so perfect a jcomposition ; but, like the cardinal, this 

ftassage, and that word, this turn, and that exprenioay 
brmed Uie broken cant dThis critidsms. The honest poet 
was stung with vexation ; for, in general, the parts at wnieb 
his lordship hesitated were those of which he was most wt^ 
tisfied. As he reumed liome with Sir Samud Garth ha 
revealed to him the anxiety of mind. * Oh,' replied Gartbi 
laughing, ' you are not so well acquainted with his lordsliip 
as myseu ; he must critidse. At your next visit read to 
him those very passages as they now stand; toll him that 
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jm hxn reeoltocted his critidms ; and Fll wamnt yoa 
of hit aMrohation of them. This is what I have done a 
hnndrM tunes myself.* P«pe made use of this stratagem ; 
it took, like the marble dust Q£Angdo ; and my lord, like 
the cardinal, exdaimed— ' Dear PopCf they are now ini- 



LITKAABr IlfPOSlVBSS. 

Some aathors have practised singular impositions on (he 
pdJac, Varillas, the French historian, enjoyed for some 
time a g^MLt r^wtation in his own country Tor his historic 
compositions, bat when they became more known, the scho- 
lars of other countries destroyed the reputation be bad un- 
JQStly acqcired. His continual professions of sincerity 
prejudiced maoy in his faTour, and made him pass for a 
wnter who had penetrated into the inmost recesses of the 
cabinet ; boi the public were at length undeceived, and 
were convinced that the historical anecdotes which Varil- 
las put oi* for authentic facts had no foundation, being 
wboliy his own inventing :— though he endeavoured to 
make theoi pass for realities by afiected citations of titles, 
instractions, letters, memoirs, and relations, a!i of them 
imaginary V He bad read almost every thing historical, 
printed and manuscript ; but he had a fertile political ima^- 
^oatioa, and gave his ooojectnres as facts, while he quoted 
at random his pretended authorities. Burnet's book against 
Varillas u a curious Utile volume. 

GemeUi Carreri, a Neapolitan gentleman, for many 
jean never quitted his chamber ; confined by a tedious in- 
Aspontioif^ he amused himself with writing a Voyage round 
Ike WvHd ; giving characters of men, and descriptions of 
countries, as if be bad really visited them ; and bis volumes 
are still very interesting. Du Halde, who has written so 
rohuninousan account of China, compiled it from the Me- 
moirs of the missionaries, and never travelled ten leafl[ue8 
from Paris in bis life ; thou<;h he appears, by his whiings, 
to be very familiar with Chinese scenery. 

Damber£er*s travels, more recently made a great 8e»- 
•sCMa— nnd the public were duped ; they proved to be the 
ideal voyages of a nsember or the German Qrub-street, 
tSboat his own garret ! Too many of our * Travels' have 
benn aaanufactured to fill a certain size ; and some which 
bear names of great authority, were not written by the pro- 
fessed authors. 

This is an excellent observation of an anonymous an- 
ihat i — * writen who never visited foreign countries, and 
trmiUn who have run through immense regions with fleets 
JBg pace, have given us long accounts of various countries 
and people ; evidently collected from the idle reports and 
absurd traditions of the ignorant vulgar, from whom only 
tb^ could have received those relations which we see 
accomulated with such undisceming credulity.* 

Some authors have practised the singular imposition of 
annotacing a variety of titles of werks as if preparing for 
the press, out of wmch nothing but the titles have been 



Paschal, historiographer of France, had a reason for 
these ingMiious inventions ; he cantinualiy announced such 
titles, that his pension for writing on the nistor^ of France 
■^caot be stopped. When be £ed, lus historical labours 
Siuot exceed six pages ! 

Gregorio Reti is an historian of much the same stamp 
is Varillas. He wrote with great facility, and hunger 
generally quickened his pen. He took every thing too 
igfatly ; yet his works are sometimes looked into for many 
aascdotes of English history not to be found elsewhere; 
and perhaps oognt not to have been there if truth bad been 
eonsulted. His great aim was always to make a book : 
be swells his volumes with digressions, intersperses many 
mficnloos stories, and applies all the repartees be collected 
froB oU novel-writers, to modern characters. 

Such forgeries abound ; the numerous * Testaroens 
Politimies* of Colbert, Mazarine, and other great ministers, 
were forgeries usually from the Dutch press, as are many 
pretendMl poliiical ' Memoirs.' 

Of oar <dd translations from the Greek and Latin authors, 
■anv were taken (rom French versions. 

Toe travels written in Hebrew, of Rabbi Benjamin of 
Tndela, of which we have a curious translation, are, I be- 
fieve, apocryphal. He describes a joaitiey, which if ever 
he took, it must have been with his night-cap on ; being a 
perfect drsam ! It is said that to inspirit and give impor- 
08 to his nation, be pretended he had travelled to all 
sjnagogaes in the east ; places he mentions he does 
appear ever to have seen, and the different people he 



describes no one has known. He calculates that he has 
found near eight hundred thousand Jews, of which about 
half are independent, and not subjects to any Christian or 
Gentile sovereign. These fictitious travels have been a 
source of much trouble to the learned ; particularly to those 
whose zeal to authenticate them induced them to foOow 
the aerial footsteps uf the Hyppogriffe <Mf Rabbi Benjamin.* 
He affirms that the tomb m Ezekiel, with the library oC 
the first and second temples, were to be seen in bis timn 
at a place on the banks ofthe river Euphrates ; WessoliiiB 
of Groningen, and many other literati, travelled on pur* 
pose to Mesopotamia, to reach the tomb and examine the 
bbrarv, but the fairy treasures were never te be seen, oor 
even hoard of! 

The first on the list of impudent imposturesis Annius of 
Vilerbo, a Dominican, and master of Ine sacred palace un> 
der Alexander VI. He pretended he had discovered the 
genuine works of Sanchoniatho, Manetho, Berosus, and 
other works, of which only fragments are remasniag. He 
published seventeen books of antiquiti(« 1 hut net naving 
any mss to produce, though be declared be had foond them 
buried in the earth, these literary fabrications occasioned 
great controversies ; for the author died before be had made 
up his mind to a confession. At their first publication uni* 
versal joy was diffused among the learned. Suspicion 
soon rose, and detection followed. However, as the forger 
never would acknowledge himself as such, it has be«i m> 
geniously conjectured that he himself was imposed on, ra^ 
ther than that he was the impostor ; or, as in the case of 
Chatterton, possibly aH may not be fictitious. It has been 
said that a great volume in usa anterior by two hundred 
years to the seventeen folios of Annius, exists in the Bibli* 
oiheque Colbertlne, in which these pretended histories were 
to be read ; but as Annius would never point out the sources 
of his seventeen folios, the whole is considered as a very 
wonderful imposture. I refer the reader to Tyrwhittt's Vin- 
dication of his Appendix to Rowley's or Chatterton's 
Poems, p. 140, for some curious observationsi and some 
facts of literary imposture. 

One of the most extraordinary literary impostures was 
that of one Joseph Vella, who, in 1794, was an adventurer 
in Sicily, and pretended that he possessed seventeen ofthe 
lost hooks uf Livy in Arabic : he had received this literaiy 
treasure, he said, from a Frenchman who had purloined it 
from a shelf in St Sophia's church at Constantinople. As 
manv of the Greek and Roman classics have been trans- 
lated by the Arabians, and many were first known in Eu- 
rope in their Arabic dress, there was nothing improbable in 
one part of his story. He was urged to publish these long- 
desired books ; and Lady Spencer, then m ItaJy, offered to 
defray the expenses. He nad the effrontery, hy way of 
specimen, to edit an Italian translation ofthe sixtieth book, 
but that book took up no more than one octavo page ! A 

Erofessor of Oriental literature in Prussia introduced it in 
is work, never suspecting the fraud ; it proved to be no- 
thing more than the epitome of Florus. He also gave out 
that he possessed a code which he bad picked up in tho 
abbey of St Martin, containing the ancient history of Sici- 
ly, in the Arabic period comprehending above two hundred 
years ; and of wnich ases, their own hbtorians were en- 
tirely deficient in knowledge. Vella declared he had « 
genuine official correspondence between the Arabian gover- 
nors of Sicily and their superiors in Africa, from the first 
landing of the Arabians in that island. Vella was now 
loaded with honours and pensions ! It is true he showed 
Arabic mss, which, however, did not contain a syllable of 
what he said. He pretended be was in continual corres- 
pondence with friends at Morocco and elsewhere. The 
King of Naples furnished him with money to assist his r^ 
searches. Four volumes in quarto were at length pub- 
lished ! Vella had the adroitness to change the Arabic 
MSS he possessed, which <mtirely related to Mahomet, to 
matters relative to Sicily ; be bestowed several weeks la- 
bour to disfigure the whole, altering page for page, line for 
line, and word for word, but intersperse numberless dots, 
strokes, and flourishes, so that when he published a fiio- 
simile, every one admired the learning of Vella, who coidd 
translate what no one else could read. He complained ho 
bad lost an eye in this minute labour; and eveir ono 
thought his pension ought to have been increased. Eveiy 
thing prospered about him, except bis eye, which some 
thought was not so bad neither. It was at length disco- 
vered by his blunders, &c, that the whde was a forgery ; 
though it had now been patronized, translated, and ex* 
tracted throughout Europe. When tnis xs was examined 
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b^ an OrienUliflt, it was discovered to be nothing but a 
historj of AfoAomcf and hii family. Veila was condemoed 
to imprisonment. 

The Spanish antiquary, Medina Coode, in order to Tap 
tour the pretensions of the church in a great lawsuit, forged 
deeds and inscriptions, which he buried in the ground, 
where he knew they would shortly be dug up. Upon their 
being found, he published engravings of uiem and gave ex- 
planations of their unknown characters, making them out 
to be so many authentic proofi and evidences of the con- 
tested assumptions of the clergy. 

The Morocco ambassador purchased of him a copper 
bracelet of Falima, which Medina proved by the Arabic 
inscription and many certificates to be genuine, and found 
among the ruins of the Alhambra, with other treasures of 
its last king, who had hid them there in hope of belter days. 
This famous bracelet turned out afterwards to be the 
work of Medina's own hands, and made out of an old brass 
cajidlestick ! 

George Psjalmanazer, to whose labours we owe much of 
the great Universal Hutory, exceeded in powers of decep- 
tion any of the great impostors of learning. His island of 
Formosa was an illusioo eminently bold, and maintained 
with as much felicity as erudition ; and great must have 
been that erudition which could forma pretended language 
and its grammar, and'fertile the genius which could invent 
the history of an unknown people ; it is 9aid that the de- 
caption was only satisfactorily asceria*incd by his own peni- 
tential confession; he had defied and baffled the must 
learned. The literary impostor Lauder had much more 
audacity than ingenuity, and he died contemned by all the 
world. Ireland's Shakiipeare served to show that commen- 
tators are not blensed, necessarily, with an interior and 
unerring tact. Genius and learning are ill directed in 
forming literary impositions, hut at least they must be 
diatinguished from tne fabrications of ordinal^ impostors. 

A singular forgery was practised on Captain Wilford by 
a learned Hindoo, wno, to mgratiate himself and his studies 
with the too zealous and pious European, contrived among 
other attempts to give the history of Noah and his three 
sons, in his * Purana,' tmder the designation of Satyavrata. 
Captain Wilfonl having read the passage, transcribed it for 
Sir William Jones, who translated it as a curious extract ; 
the whole was an interpolation by the dextrous introduction 
of a forged sheet, discoloured and prepared for the purpose 
.of deception, and which, having served his purpose fur the 
moment, was aAerwards withdrawn. As Ix)okb in Tndia 
are not oound, it is not difficult to introduce loose leaves. 
To confirm his various impoisitions this learned forgerer 
had the patience to write two voluminous sections, in which 
he connected all the legends together in the style of the 
PuranoB, consi^iting of 12.000 line:«. When Captain Wil- 
ibrd resolved to collate the manuscript with others, the 
learned Hindoo began to disfigure his own manuscript, the 
captain's, and those of the college, by erasing the name of 
the coun^ and substituting that of £gypt. With as much 
pains, and with a more honourable direction, our Hindoo 
Lander might have immortalized his inverted invention. 

Wo have authors who sold their names to be prefixed to 
works they never read ; or, on the contrary, have prefixed 
the names of others to their own writing. Sir Jonn Hill 
owned to a friend once when he fell sick, that he had over- 
fatigued himself with writing seven works at once ! One of 
which was on architecture, and another on cookery ! This 
hero once contracted to translate Swammerdam's work on 
insects for fifty guineas. Af\er the sgreement with the 
bookseller, he perfectly recollected that he did not under- 
stand a single word of the Dutch language ! nor did there 
exist a French translation. The work however was not 
the leas done for this small obstacle. Sir John bargained 
with another translator for twenty-five guineas. The 
second translator was precisely in the same situation as 
the first ; as ignorant, thoueh not so well paid as the knight. 
He rebargained with a third, who perfectly understood his 
original, for twelve guineas ! So that the translators who 
could not translate feasted on venison and turtle, while the 
modest drudge, whose name never appeared to the world, 
broke in patience his dailv bread ! The craft of authorship 
has many mysteries. The great patriarch and primeval 
dealer in English literature, is said to have been Robert 
Green, one of the most facetious, profligate, and inde* 
&figable of thescribleri family. He laid the foundation of 
a new dynasty of literary emperors. The first act by which 
he prorird bis claim to tha throne of Grub-atraet has served 



as a model to his nvnoerooa succesaors — ^it was ao aflafat>« 
dextrous trick ! Green soU his ' Orlando Furioao' to two 
different theatres, and is supposed to have been the firaC 
author in English hterary history who wrote as a trader ; 
or as crabbed Anthony Wood phrases h in the language ot 
celibacy and cynicism, ' he wrote to maintain his wiftj aiKt 
that high and loose course of living which pod$ generaUjf 
foUowJ With a drop still sweeter, old Anthony descnbea 
Gay ton, another woithy ; ' he came up to London to live 
in a thxrhng eonditUnif and wrote trite thingi merely to get 
bread to sustain bira, and histot/e.' The Hermit Anthony 
seems to have hkd a mortal anu]lathy against the Eves oif 
literary men. 

CA&DIirAL aXCRBUXU. 

The present anecdote concerning Cardinal Richefiea 
may serve to teach the man of letters how he deals oat 
criticism to the greats when they ask his opinion oTomnu- 
Bcripts, be they in verse or prose. 

The cardinal placed in a gallery of his palace the por- 
traits of several iilustrioaa men, and he was deairoos of 
coinposiiTo the inscriptions to be placed round the portraits. 
That he intended for Montluc, the marechal of France, 
was conceived in these terms : Mutta fecit j plwn eeripnl, 
vir tomtn magnuefuit. He showed it without mentioning 
the author to Bourbon, the royal professor in Greek, and 
asked his opinion concerning it ; . He reprobated it, and 
considered that the Latin was much in the style of the 
breviary ; and, if it had concluded with an auetnyak^ it 
would serve for an anOiem to the magnificant. The cardi- 
nal agreed wiih the severity of his strictures ; and even 
acknowledged the discernment of the professor ; ' for,' he 
said, * it is really written by a priest.' But however he 
might approve of Bourbon*s critical powers, he punished 
without mercy his ingenuity. The pension his majesty 
had bestowed on him was withheld the next year. 

The cardinal was one of those ambitious men who foot 
ishly attempt to rival every kind of genins ; and seeing 
himself constantly disappointed, he envied, with all the 
venom of rancour, those talents which are ao frequentlj 
the all that men of genius possess. 

He was jealous of Balzac*s splendid reputation; and 
offered the elder Hrinsius ten thousand crowns to wrrite a 
criticism which should ridicule his elaborate coropontions. 
This Heinsius refused, because Salmastus threatened to 
revenge Balzac on his Herodet infantieida. 

He attempted to rival the reputation of Comeille's ' Cid/ 
by opposing to it one of the most ridiculous dramatic pro* 
ductions; it was the allegorical tragedy called * Europe,* 
in which the mhUtter had congreeated the four quartera of 
the world ! Much political matter was thrown together^ 
divided into scenes and acts. There are appended to it keys 
of ll\e Dramatis personae and c^the allegories. In this tr»* 
gedy, Francia represents^ France ; Ibere, Spain ; Psrthe* 
nope, Naples, &c,and these have their attenaants :— Ltiiaa 
(alludinjv to the French lilies) i^ the servant of Franaol^ 
while Hispale is the confident of Ibere. Bnt the key to the 
allegories is much more copious :— Albione'signifies Engi- 
land ; three knota oftlte hair of Atatratie, mean the towns 
of Clermont, Stcnay, and Janict, these places once belong- 
ing to Loraine. A box of diamonds of Au^ttrasie, is the town 
of Nancy, belonging once to the dukes of Loraine. The kev 
of Iberia's great porch is Perpignan, which France toCik 
from Spain ; and in this manner is this sublime tragedy 
composed! When he first sent it anonymously to the 
French Academy it was reprobated. He then tore it m a 
rage, and scattered it about his study. Towards evening, 
like another Medea lamenting over the members of her own 
children, he and his secretary passed the night in imiting 
the scattered limbs. He then ventured to avow himself; 
and having pretended to correct this incorrigible tragedy, 
the submissive Academy retracted their censures, but the 
public pronounced its melancholy fate on its first represen- 
tation. This lamentable tragedy was intended to thwart 
Comeille's ' Cid.' Enraged at its success, Richelieu even 
commanded the academy to publish a severe critique of it 
well known in French literature. Boileau on this occaaioB 
has these two well-turued verses :— 

' En voin centre le Cid. on ministre se ligne ; 
Tout Paris, pour Chimcne, a les yeux de Rodrigue.* 

To oppose the Cid, in vain the statesman tries 
Ail Paris, for Chtmene, has Roderick's eyes. 

It is said that m consequence of the fall of this tragedy 
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ife Pwach cuatom it derived of tecurinf a aumber of 
Sieadi to applmud their pieeee at their first repreMOianone. 
I tad the feyowing droir aneodote 



treinr this droU tra- 
fedr n Beayehaoip's Raek$rthm Mr h Th&ire. 

The niniflter after the ill suoceet of hie tragedy retired 
OBaccompaaied the same eveiiin^ to his country house at 
AueL He thea sent for his faTourite Desmarets, who was 
at sapper with his friend Petit. Desmarets, conjecturing 
thai the intcrnew would be stormy, begged his friend to 
•ceempaoy him. 

* Wellr said the cardinal as soon as he saw them, * the 
French will never possess a taste for what is lofty : they 
seem not to have relished my tragedy.'—* My lord answer- 
ed Petit, * it is aot the fault of the piece, which is so admi« 
lahie, bat that ef the playen. Did aot your eminence per^ 
esive that not only they knew not their parts, but that they 
were all dnmkf-^ Really,' replied the cardinal, something 
l^eaaed, * I oheerred they acted it dreadfully ill.' 

Desmarets and Petit relumed to Paris, flew directly to 
«be pbjreiv to plan a tttw moda ef performaaoe, which was 
to ssearv a aumber of speclatort; so that at the second re- 
preeeatatien hursts of applause were frequently heard ! 

Richelieu had another singular vanity of closnly imitating 
Cardinal Xiroenes. Pliny was not a more semte imitator 
of Cicero. Marville tnlls us that, like Ximenes, he placed 
hisaself at the head of an army : like him he degraded 
ariacesand aobles; and like him rendered himself formidap 
ale to all Europe. And because Ximenes had established 
achoob of theology, Richelieu undertook likewise to raise 
into notice the s<£ools ot the Sorbonne. And, to conclude, 
as Ximenes had written several theological treatises, our 
eardinai was also desirous of leaving posterity various p<^ 
Jemical works. But his gallantrieti rendered him more ri* 
dicnlotts. Always in ill health, this miserable lover and 
grave eajdiaal would, in a freak of love, dress hioiself with 
a red feather in his cap and swoid bv his side. He was 
■Mre bort by a filthy nickname given him by the queen of 
Loon XIII than even bv the bias of theatres and the criti- 
cal coodeamation of academies. 

Cardinal Richelieu was assuredly a great political genius. 
Sir William Temple observes, that he mstituted the French 
Academy to give employment to the im(s, and to hinder 
them from inspecting too narrowly into his politics and his 
adaiinistraticm. It is believed that the Marshal de Gram- 
aiont lost an important battle by the orders of the cardinal ; 
dial in this critical conjuncture of affairs his majesty, who 
was inclined to dismiss him, could not then absolutely, do 
without him. 

Vanity in this cardinal levelled a great genius. He who 
woold attempt to display universal excellence will be im- 
pslled to practise meannesses, and to act follies which, if 
be has the least sensibility, most occasion him many a 
pang and many a blush. 

AJUSTOTLX AHD PLATO. 

No philoaopher has been so much praised and censured 
as Aristotle : but be had this advantage, of which some of 
the most eminent scholars have been deprived, that he en- 
joyed during his life a splendid reputation. Philip of Ma^ 
cedon mostliave felt a strong conviction of his merit when 
he wrote to him on the birth of Alexander : — ' I receive 
from the gods this day a son; but I thank them not so much 
for the favour of bis birth, as his having come into the world 
at a time when you can have the care of his education; 
and that through you he will be rendered worthy of being 
Biy son.' 

Diogenes Laertius describes the person of the stagyrite. 
His eyca were small, bis voice hoarse, and his legs lank. 
He staanered, was fond of a magnificent dress, and wore 
eostJy rinn. He had a mistress whom he loved passion* 
ately. anafor whom he frequently acted inconsistently vrith 
tlv philosophic character; a thing as common with philo- 
sophers as with other men. Aristotle had nothing of the 
aaiterity of the philosopher, though his works are so aus- 
tere: be was open, pleasant, and even charming in his 
conversation ; fierr and volatile in his pleasures ; magnifi- 
eem in his dress. He is described as fierce, disdainful, and 
sarcastic. He joined to a taste for profound erudition that 
of an elegant dissipation. His passion for luxury occasioiK 
ed him such expenses when he was young that he consumed 
an hb property. Laertius has preserved the will of Aris- 
tae, which is curious. The chief part turns on the future 
welfare and marriage of his daughter. * If, after my death 
jbecboows to marry, the executors will be careful the 



marries no persoQ of an inferior rank. If she residet it 
Chakas, she shall occupy the apartment contiguous to tiia 
garden ; if she chooses Stagira, die shall reside in the 
bouse of my father, and my execoiors shall furnish either 
of those places she fixes on.' 

Aristotle bad studied under the divine Plato ; but the 
disciple and the master could not possibly agree in their 
doctrines : they were of opposite tastes and talents. Plato 
was the chief of the academic sect, and Aristotle of the 
peripatetic. Plato was simple, niodest, frugal, and of 
austere manners ; a good frieiid and a zealous citizen, but 
a theoretical politician : a lover indeed of benevolence, 
and desirous of diffusing it amongst men, but knowing 
little of them as we find them ; his * republic' is as chi- 
merical as Rousseau's ideas, or SirThomas More's Ut<»ia. 

Rapin, the critic, has sketched an ingenious parallel of 
these two celebrated philosophers. 

The genius of Plato is more polished, and that of Aris- 
totle more vast and profound. Plato has a lively and 
teeming imagination ; fertile in invention, in ideas, m ex- 
pressions, and in figures ; displaying a thousand different 
turns, a thousand new colours, ul agreeable to their sub- 
ject; but after all it is nothing more than imagination. 
Aristotle is hard and dry in all he says, but what he says 
is all reason, thouoh i: b expressed dryly : his diction, pure 
as it is, has something uncommonly austere ; aud his ob- 
scurities, natural or Mected, disgust and fatigue his rea- 
ders. Plato is equally delicate in his thoughts and in hit 
expressi(HiB. Anstotfe, though he may be more natural, 
has not any delicacy : his style is simple and equal, but 
close and nervous ; that of Plato is grand and elevated, but 
loose and diffuse. Plato always says more than he should 
say : Aristotle never says enough, and leaves the reader 
always to think more tnan he says. The one surprises 
the mind, and charms it by a flowery and sparkling charac- 
ter : the other illuminates and instructs it by a just and 
solid method. Plato communicates something of geniua 
by the fecundity of his own ; and Aristotle something of 
judgment and reason by that impression of good sense which 
appears in all he says. In a word, Plato frequently only 
thinks to express himself well ; and Aristotle only 'thinks 
to think justly. 

An interesting anecdote is related of these philosophers. 
Aristotle became the rival of Plato. Literary disputes 
long subsisted betwixt them. The disciple ridiculed his 
master, and the master treated contemptuously his disci- 

S»le. To make this superiority manifest, Aristotle wished 
or a regular disputation before an audience where erudi- 
tion and reason might prevail ; but this satisfaction vras 
denied. 

Plato was always surrounded by his scholars, who took 
a lively interest in his glory. Three of these he taught to 
rival Aristotle, and it became their mutual interest to de- 

Ereciate his merits. Unfortunately, one day Plato found 
imself in his school without these three favourite scholars. 
Aristotle flies to him — a crowd gathers and enters with 
him. The idol whose oracles they wished to overturn was 
presented to them. He was then a respectable old man, 
the weight of whose years had enfeebled nis memory. The 
combat was not long. Some rapid sophisms embarrassed 
Plato. He saw himself surrounded by the ineritablo traps 
of the subtlest logician. Vanquished, ho reproached his 
ancient scholar by a beautiful figure :~~* He has kicked 
against us as a colt against his mother.' 

Soon afler this humiliating adventure he ceased to give 
public lectures. Aristotle remained master in the fiem of 
battle. He raised a school, and devoted himself to render 
it the most famous in Greece. But the three favourite 
scholars of Plato, zealous to avenge the cause of their mas- 
ter, and to make amends for their imprudence in having 
quitted him, armed themselves against the usurper. Xe- 
nocrates, the most ardent of the three, attacked Aristotle, 
confounded the logician, and re-established Plato in all his 
rights. Since that time the academic and peripatetic 
sects, animated by the spirits of their several chiefs, avow- 
ed an eternal hostility. In what manner his works have de* 
scended to us has been told at page 16 of this volume. 
Aristotle having declaimed irreverently of the gods, and 
dreading the fate of Socrates, wished to retire fropi Athens. 
In a beautiful manner he pointed out his successor. There 
were two rivals in his schools : Menedemus the Rhodian, 
and Theophrastus the Losbian. Alluding delicately to his 
own critical situation, he told his assembled scholars that 
1 the wine he was accottomed to drink wai tnjuriout to hinii 
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and ko detind them to bring the wioee of Rbodee tod 
Lesboe. He then taited both, and declared thev both did 
IwQour to their eoU, each being excellent, though different 
in quality. The Rhodian wiae is the atrongest, but the 
Leibian is the sweetest, and that he himself preferred it» 
Thus his ingenuity pointed out his favourite The<^hras- 
Itis, the author of the * Characters,' for his successor. 

▲BBLa.U> AKD XLOXSA. 

Abdard, so famous for his writings and his amours with 
Eloisa, ranks among the heretics tor opinioas concerning 
the Triniiy ! His superior genius probMly made him ap- 
pear so culpable in the eyes of hM enemies. The cabal 
formed aginst him disturbed the earlier part of bis life 
with a thousand persecutions, till at length they persuaded 
Bernard, his old /riend, but who had now turned mkiU, that 
poor Abelard was what their malice described him to be. 
Bernard, inflamed against him, condemned unheard the un- 
fortunate scholar. But it is remarkable that the book which 
was buint as unorthodox, and as the composition of Abe- 
lard, was in fact written by Peter Lombara, bishop of Pa- 
ris ; a work which has since been eanonixed in the Sorbonne, 
and on which the scholastic theology is founded. The 
objectionable passage is an illustration of the TVtfuCy by 
the nature of a tyUogum! — ' As (says be) the three pro- 
positions of a syllofiism form but one truth, so the Father 
and Son constitute but one essence. The major rfpreseois 
the f\ither. the minor the £>on, and the oonWiistoa tne H<dy 
Qhoet f It is curious to add that Bernard himself has t:z- 
plained this mystical union precisely in the same manner, 
and equally clear. < The understandmg,' says this saint, 
* Is the image of Ood. We find it consists of three parts : 
memory, intelligence and wilL To memory ^ we attribute all 
which we know, without cogitation ; to intdUgenoe^ all truths 
we discover which have not been deposited by memory. 
By memory, we resemble the Father ; by inteUigence the 
8<m, and by vfiil the Holy Ghoet* Bernard's Lib. de 
Aniraa. Cap. I, Num. 6, quoted in the * Mem. Secretes 
de la Reoublique des Lettres.' We ma^ add also, that 
because Abelard, in the warmth of honest indifnaiion, had 
reproTod the monks of St Denis, in France, and St. Gildas 
pe Ruys, in Brets^e, for the horrid incontinence of their 
lives, they joined his enemies, and assisted to embitter the 
life of this ingenious scholar ; who perhaps was guilty of no 
other crime than that of feeling; toosen*iioly an attachment 
to one who not only possessed the enchanting attracticMis 
of the softer sex, but what indeed is very unusual, a con- 
geniality of disposition, and an enthusiasm of imagina- 
tion. 

* Is It, In heaven, a crime to love too well ?> 

It appears by a letter of Peter de Cluny to Eloisa, that 
ahe had solicited for Abelard's absolution. The abbot gave 
it to her. It runs thus : < Ego Peirus Cluniacensis Abbas, 
qui Petnim Abelardum in monachnm Cluniacensum re- 
oepi, et corpus ejus furtim delatum Heloissae abatiisse et 
moniali Paracleti concessi, auctoritate omnipotentis Dei et 
omnium sanctorum absolve eum pro officio oo omnibus pec- 
catis suis. 

An ancient chronicle of Tours records that when they 
deposited the body of the Abbess Eloisa in the tomb of her 
kiver Peter Abelard, who had been there interred twenty 
years, this faithful husband raised his arms, stretched them, 
and ckMely embraced his beloved Eloisa. This poetic fic- 
tion was mvented to sanctify, by a miracle, the frailties of 
their youthful days. This is not wonderful :-^but it is 
strange that Du Chesae, the father of French history, not 
only relates this legendary tale of the ancient chroniclers, 
but gives it as an incident weH authenticated, and main- 
tains its oossibility by various other examples. Such faiw^ 
cifu] incidents ogee not only embellished poetry, but enliv- 
aned history. 

Bayle tells us that hillete doum and amorone veroet are 
two jMwerful machines to employ in the assaults of love ; 
particularly when the passionate songs the poetical lover 
composes are sung by himself. This secret was well 
known to the elegant Abelard. Abelard so touched the 
aensible heart of Eloisa, and infused such fire into her 
firaoM, by employing his.^ sen and his^e voieo, that the 
poor woman never reeovereo from the attadt. She her- 
self informs us that he displayed two <^nalities which are 
rarelv found in philosophers, and by which he could initant- 
hr wm the affections of the female ;— he wrote and eimg 
finely. He composed love^veraes so beautiful, and iongt so 
afraeablji as well for the words as the airt, that all tho 



worid got them by boart, and the nana of hia 
spread from province to province. 

What a gratificatioii to the enthusiastic, the •»».««., 
the vain Eloisa ! of whom Lord Lyttleton in Us curioaa 
life of Henry II, observ«s, that had she not been compelled 
to read the Others and the legends in a nunnery, but bad 
been sufferod to improve her genius by a continual applica- 
tiuo to polite Uterature, from what appears in her Kttera, 
she would have excelled any man of that age. 

Elmsa, I suspect, however, would have proved but i 
very indifferent polemic. She seems to have bad a ear- 
tain delicacy in ner manners which rather belongs to fba 
,^ne lady. We cannot but smile at an observation of bera 
on the apootlea which we find in her letters. * We read 
that the a/wsClss, even in the company of their masteri 
were so ruatic and ill bred that, regardless of common d»- 
oorum, as they passed through the com fields thev |duqked 
the ears and ate them like diiidren. Nor did iKey wash 
their hands before they sat down to table. To eat with 
unwashed hands, said otv Savimir to those who wore «l^ 
fonded, doth not defile a man.* 

It is on the misccmception of the mild apologetical reply 
of Jesus, indeed, that religious ^natics nave really con- 
sidered that to be careless of their dress, and not to frea 
themselves from filth and slovenliness, is an act of piety, 
just as the late political fanatics, who tbousht that repobii- 
canisro consisted in the most offensive fiHhmess. On this 
principle, that it is saintlike to go dirty, raeged, and sloven- 
ly, says Bishop Lavington, * enthusiasm <Kthe Methodista 
and Papnts,' how fimtehf did Whitfield take care of tha 
outwara man, who in his journal writes, * Mv apparel 
was mean— -thooght it unbecoming a penitent to nave^wie* 
<ieredAair— I wore looobn gioves, a jxtfeAed ^ovm, and cKr^ 
tikoeeP 

After an injury, not less cmel than humiliating, Abelard 
raises the school of the Paraclete ; with what eathnsiasm in 
he followed to that desert ! His scholars in crowds hasten 
to their adored master. They cover their mud sheds with 
the branches of trees. They do not want to sleep under 
better roofs, proridod they remain by the side of tboir 
unfortunate master. How lively must have been thehr 
taste for study ! It formed their solitary passion, and tha 
love of glory was gratified even in that desert. 

The two reprehensible lines in Pope's Eloisa, too oala- 
brated among certain of its readers. 

* Not Ccesar^s empress would I deign to prove } 

* No, — ^maXe me raistress to the man I love !* 

are, however, found in her original letters. The author of 
that ancient work, * The Romaunt of the Rone,' has giv. 
en it thus naivdy : a specimen of the nohiraf style in thaaa 
days. 

Re le^empereur, qui ept a Rome 

Soubz qui doyveni etre tout homme. 
Me daiptoii prendre pour sa femme, 
£i me fiiirecu monde dame ; 
Si vnuldroye'jc niieux, dist-elle 
Et Dieu en teamoinf^ en appelle 
Etre aa Puuine appellee 
Qu'etre emperiere couronn6e« 

PHTSiooiroifr. 

A very extraordinary physiognomical anecdote has beea 
given by De la Place in hb * Pteeet inXcresMRiet ei pern 
eonnues.* v. i,v p. 8. 

A friend assured him that he had seen a voluminous and 
secret correspondence which had been carried on between 
Louis XIV, and his favourite physician De la Chambre 
on this science : the faith of the monarch seems to have 
been creat, and the purpose to which the correspondence 
tended was exiraordmary indeed, andperhaps scarcely cre« 
dible. Who will believe that Louis XIV was so conrinced 
of that talent which De la Chambre attributed to himself, 
of deciding merely hy the physiognomy of persons not only 
on the real bent oftheir character, but to what employment 
•they were adapted, that the kins entered into a tecrel eor» 
reepondenee to obtain the critical notices of \\\o phymogno^ 
mist ? That Louis XIV should have pursued this system, 
undetected by his own courtiers, is also singular ; but it 
appears by this correspondence that this art positively 
swayed him ia his choice of officers and favourites. On 
one of the backs of those letters De la Chambre had writ* 
ten, * If I die before his majesty, he will incur great risk 
of making many an unfortunate choice V 

This collection of physiognomical correspondence, if It 
does really exist, would form a curious publication ; wa 
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hu9 iMttrid DolhtBg of it. De la Cbtnbra was an enthu* 
■aide phynof Domist, as appears by his works ; * The 
CharaiCierB of the Passaoas/ four volumes in quarto ; < The 
Art ofknowuii; Mankind ; and * The Knowledee of Ani- 
bnUs:* Lavater quotes his ' Vote and Interest^ in favour 
of fais favourite Science. It is, however, curious to add. 
thai Philip, Earl of Pembroke, under James I, had formeo 
a partJcular collection of Portraits, with a view to physiog- 
Booicai studies. According to Evelyn on Medals, p. 908, 
such wan his sagacity in ducoveriog the characters and 
4isposiiioQa of men bj their counienaooes, that James I 
BMde DO hule use of his eitraordinary talent on lhe.;KrsCarw 
Twtd ^f nmoflSSBiwfs at conit. 

The ibllowinf physiological definitiw of PHTfxooiroicT 
b extracted from a publication by DrG wither, of the year 
MI04, which, drt^pmg his history of' the Animal Spirits,' 
is curious. 

* Soft wax cinnot receive more various and numerous 
impressioos than are imprinted on a man's face by objtcU 
moving his affectioas : and not onlj^ the objeeU themselves 
have this power, but also the very imagu or idau ; that is 
to say, any thing tliat puts the auimal spirits into the same 
motion thai the obfeet present did, will have the same effect 
with the object. To prove the first, let one observe a 
■nan's face looking on a pitiful object, then a ridiculous, 
then a strange, then on a terrible or dangerous object, and 
«> forth. For the second, that ideas have the same effect 
with the cbjectf dreams confirm too often. 

* The manner I conceive to be thus : The animal spirits 
■Kwed in the sensory by an object, continue their motion to 
the brain ; whence the motion is pr<^agated to this or that 
particular part of the body, as is roost suitable to the design 
of its creation ; havine first msde an alteration in the face 
by lis nerves, especiaTly by the pathetic and oeulorum tno» 
tarn actuating its many muscles, sj the dial-plate to that 
■mpendous piece of dock-work which shows what is to be 
expected next from the striking pari. Not that I think the 
■KMion of the spirits in the sensory continued by the in^* 
pression of the object all the way, as from a finger to the 
foot : I know it too weak, thongfa the tenseness of the 
nerves favours it. But I conceive it done in the medulla 
of the brain, where is the comm<»i stock of spirits ; as in an 
organ, whose pipes being uncovered, the air rushes into 
them ; but the ice^s let go, is stopped again. Now, if by 
repeated acts or ft-equont entertaining of a favourite idea, 
of a passion or vice, which natural temperament has hurw 
ried one to, or custom dragged, the /ace is so often put into 
that nocture which attends such acts, that the animal spi- 
rits and such latent passages into its nerves, that it is some- 
liiaes unalterably set : as the TtuUan religious are by long 
continuing in strange posture in their pofcda. But most 
conmumly such a habit is contracted, that it falls insensi- 
bly into that posture when some present object does not 
obliterate that more natural impression by a new, or dis- 
simulation hide it. 

* Hence if is that we see great drinken with eyes gene- 
rally set towards the nose, the adducent muscles being of^ 
tan employed to let them see their loved liquor in the glass 
at the time of drinking ; which were therefore called hibi' 
ton, lM»tixima pertonM are remarkable f>r the ocuUrvm 
mAiB* pdulantiay as Pelronius calls it. From this also we 
may solve the QuoJaai'i expecting face, waitipg for the pre- 
tctided spirit; and the melancholy face of the sectaries ; the 
glttdiou* face of men of great application of mind ; revenge- 
fnl and bloody men, like executioners in the act : and though 
silence in a sort may a while pass for wisdom, yet, sooner 
or later. Saint Martin peeps through the disguise to undo 
an. A ekangeabUfaee I have observed to show a cAon^eo- 
bU mind. But I would by no means have what has been 
■aid understood as without exception : for I doubt not but 
nometimes there are found men with great and virtuous 
tools under very unpromising outsides.' 

The great Prince of Conde was very expert in a sort of 
phjrsiognomy which_ showed the peculiar habits, moticms, 
and postures of familiar life and mechanical employments. 
Be would sometimes lay wafers with his friends, that he 
would guess, upon the Point Neuf, what trade persons were 
of that passed by, from their walk and air. 

CHaSACmS DESCRIBSD BY MUSICAL NOTXfl. 

The idea of describing characters under the names of 
Bfnsica! Instruments has been already displayed in two 
noaf pleasing papers which embellish the Tatfer, written 
by Addison. He dwells on this idea with uncommon suo> 
It liaa been applauded for its originaUty ; and in the 



general preface to that work, those ptptn are (fistiBguidi* 
ed for their felicity of imagination. The following p^>er 
was published in the ysar 1700, in a volume of < Philoso- 
phical Transactions and Collections/ and the two number* 
of Addison in the year 17K). It is probable that this 
inimitable writer borrowed the seminal hint from ibis work. 

* A conjecture at dispositions from the modulations of 
the voice. 

' Sitting in some company, and having heed but a tittle 
before miisical, I chanced to take notice, that m ordinary 
discourse loords were spoken in perfect notes ; and that 
some of the company used eigfohif mnaejiftha, some tkbrda^ 
and that his discourse which was most pleasing, his loords, 
as to their tone, consisted most of ooncordi, and were of 
diacords of such as made up harmony. The same person 
was the most affable, pleasant, and best natured in the 
company. This suegesta a reason why manv discourses 
which one heart wiin much pleasure, when tney come to 
be read scarcely seem the same things. 

< From this difference of Muszc m Speech, we may 
conjecture that of Tempsas. We know, the £>oric mood 
sounds gravity and sobriety ; the Lydian, buxomiiess and 
freedom ; tlie JEolic, sweet stillness and quiet composure ; 
the Phrygian, jollity and youthful levity ; the Ionic is a 
stiller of storms and disturbances arising from passion. 
And why may not we reasonably suppose that those whose 
speech naturally runs into the notes pecubartoany of these 
moods, are likewise in nature hereimto congeneroua ? C 
Fa ui may show me to be of an ordinary capacity, though 
good disposition. O Sol re utf to be peevish and effenu- 
nate. rYots, a manly or melancholic sadness. He who 
haih a voice which will in some measure agree with all 
d^t, to be of good parts, and fit for variety of employ- 
ments, yet somewhat of an inconstant nature. Likewise 
from the Times ; so eemUniefe may speak a temper dull 
and phlegmatic ; mmunu^ grave aiid serious ; cnachetef a 
prompt wit ; ^avere, vehemency of passion, and scolds use 
them. Senu'brief'reai, may denote one either stupid or 
fuller of thoughts than he can utter ; mimon-resf, one that 
deliberates ; trotchet-reaty (me in a passion. So that from 
the natural use of MooD, Note, and Time, we may col- 
lect DiSPOSITIORS.' 

MtLTOir. 

It is painful to observe the acrimony which the most 
eminent scholars have infused frequently in their controver- 
sial writmgs. The politeness of the present times has m 
some degree softeneo the malienity of the man, in the dig- 
nity of the author, but this is oy no means an irrevocabto 

It is said not to be honourable to literature to revive such 
controversies ; and a work entitled < Q,uerelles Litteraires,' 
when it first appeared, excited loud murmurs. But it has 
its moral ; like showing the -Ininkard to a youth that he 
may turn aside disgusted with ebriety. Must we suppose 
that men of letters are exempt from 'the human passions 7 
Their^sensibility, on the contrary, is more irritable than 
that of others. To observe the ridiculous attitudes in which 
great men sppear, when they employ the style of the fish- 
market, may be one great means of resuvining that fero* 
cious pride often breaking out in the republic of letters. 
Johnson at least appears to have entertained the same 
opinion ; fur he thought proper to republish the low inveo* 
tive of Dryden against Settle : and since I have published 
my ' duarrels of^Authors,' it becomes me to say no more. 

The celebrated controversy of Sahnama continued by 
Moms with Milton — the first the pleader of King Charies, 
the latter the advocate of the people — was of that magnW 
tud^, that all Europe took a part m the paper-war of these 
two great men. The answer of Milton, who perfectly 
massacred Salmasiua, is now read but by the few. What* 
ever is addressed to the times, however great may be its 
merit, is doomed to perish with the times ; yet on these 
pases the phUosopher will not contemplate in vain. 

It will form no uninteresting article to gather a few o< 
the rhetorical weeda, ior JUnoere we cannot well call them, 
with which they mutually presented each other. Their 
rancour was at least equu to their erudition, the two most 
learned antagonists of a learned age ! 

Salmasius was a man of vast erudition, but no taste. 
His writings are learned ; but sometimes ridiculous. He 
called his work Defeximo Regia, Defence of Kings. The 
opening of this work provokes a laugh. < Englishmen ! who 
toss the heafls of kings as so many tennis-ballB ; who pbiy 
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with crowns u if they were bowls ; who look upon scpp- 
tera M eo many croou.' 

That the defonnity of the body is as idea we attach to 
the defannity of the mind, tho vulgar must acknowledce ; 
but surely it is unpardonablA in the enlightened philosopher 
thus to compare the crookedness of corporeal matter with 
the rectitude of the intellect : yet Melbourne and Dennis, 
the last, a formidabie critic, have frequently considered, that 
comparing Dryden and Pope to whatever the eye turned 
from with displeasure was very good argument to lower 
their literary abilities. Salmasius ssems also to have en- 
tertained this idea, though his spies in England gave him 
wrong information ; or, possibly, he only drew the figure of 
his own distempered imagination. 

Salmasius sometimes reproaches Milton as being but a 
puny piece of man; an humunculus, a dwarf deprived of 
the human figure, a bloodless being composed ot nothing 
but skin and bone ; a contemptible pedagogue, fit only to 
flog his boyi ; and sometimes elevating the ardour ot his 
mind into a poetic frenzy, he applies to him the words of 
Virgil, ' Menstrum Aorrendttm, informe, ingent^ cui Itaneit 
ademptum.* Our great poet thought this senseless decla- 
mation merited a serious refutation ; perhaps he did not 
wish to appear despicable in the eyes of the ladies ; and he 
would not be silent on the subject, he sayB, lest any one 
should consider him as the credulous Spaniards are made 
to believe by their priests, that a heretic is a kind of rhino- 
ceros or a dog-headed monster. Milton sayi<, that he does 
not think any one ever considered him as unbeautifiil \ that 
his size rather approaches mediocrity than the^diminutive; 
that he still felt ine same courage and the same strength 
which he possessed when young, when, with his sword, he 
fc]t no dimcnlty to combat with men more robust than him- 
self; that his face, far from being pale, emaciated, and 
wrinkled, was sufficiently creditable to him ; for though he 
had passed his fortieth year, he was in all other respects 
ten years younger. And very pathetically he adds, * that 
even his eyes, blind as they are, are unblemished in their 
appearance ; in this instance alone, and much against my 
incHnation, I am a deceiver V 

Morus, in his Epistle dedicatory of his Hegii Sangvima 
ClamoTf conipnres Milton to a hangman ; his disordered 
vision to the nlindoess of his soul, and vomits forth his 
venom. 

When Salmasius found that his strictures on the person 
of Mil tun were false, and that on the contrary it was un- 
commonly beautiful, be then turned his battery against 
those in'accs with which Nature had so liberally adorned 
his adversary. And it is now that he seems to have laid 
no restriction on his pen ; hut raging with the irritation of 
Milton's success, he throws out the blackest calumnies, and 
the most infamous aspersions. 

It must be observed, when Milton first proposed to an- 
swer Salmasitis he had lost the use of one of his eyes; and 
bis physicians declared, that if he applied himself to the con- 
troverey, the other would likewise close for ever ! His pa- 
triotism was not to be bafBed but with life itself Unhap- 
fuly) the predictions of his physicians took place! Thus a 
earned man ia the occupations of study falls blind ; a cir- 
cumstance even now not read without sympathy. Salma- 
sius considers it as one from which he may draw caustic 
ridicule and satiric severity. 

Salmasius glories that Milton lost his health and his eyes 
in answerint; his apology for Kini; Charles ! He does not 
DOW reproach him with natural deformities ; but he malig- 
nantly sympathizes with him, that he now no more is in 
possession of that beautv which rendered him so amiable 
durmg his residence in Italy. He speaks more plainly in 
a following page ; and in a word, would blacken the austere 
virtues of Milton with a crime too infamous to name. 

Impartiality of criticism obliges ns to confess that Milton 
was not destitute of rancour. When he was told that bis 
adversary boasted he had occasioned the loss of his eyes, 
be answered, with the ferocity of the irritated puritan — 
' And I shall (xM him hit life P A prediction which was 
soon after verified : for Christina, Queen of Sweden, with- 
drew her patronage from Salmasius, and sidod with Milton. 
The universal neglect the proud scholar felt, hastened his 
death in the course of a twelvemonth. 

How tho /greatness of Milton's mind was degraded ! He 
actually condescended to enter in a corresfiondence in Hol- 
land to obtam little scandalous anecdotes of his miserable 
adversary Morus, and deigned to adulate the unworthy 
Ohristina of Sweden, because she had expressed herself 
lavourably on his < Defence.' Of late years we have had 



but too many instances of this worst of passions ; the 
pathies.of politics ! 

osi«iir or mBwsPAPBJU. 

Wo are indebted to the Italians for the idea of newspa- 
pers. The title of their goszeMos was perhaps derived from 
gazxerat a magpie or chatterer ; or more probably from a 
fkrthing coin, peculiar to the city of Venice, called g-ozetfa, 
which was the common price of the newspapers. Another 
etymologist is for deriving it from the Latin gaza, which 
would colloquially lengthen into gazetta, and signify a little 
treasury of news. The Spanish derive it frt>m the Latin 
gcuo, and likewise their gcaaUro and our gaxHtetr for a 
writer of the gazette^ and what is peculiar to themselves, 
gazHistat for a lover of the gazette. 

Newspapers then took their birth in that principal land 
of modern politicians, Italy, and under the government of 
that aristocratical republic Venice. The first paper was a 
Venetian one, and only monthly ; but it was merely th^ 
newspaper of the government. Other governments after- 
wards adopted the Venetian plan of a newspaper, with 
tlie Venetian name ; from a solitary government gazette, 
an inundation of newspapers has burst upon us. 

Mr George Chalmers, in his life of Ruddiman, gives a 
curious parucular of these Venetian gazettes. * A jealoui 
government did not allow a printed newspaper : and the 
Venetian gaxdta continued long after tne invention of 
printing to the close of the sixteenth century, and even to 
our own days, to be distributed in manuzcript.* In tho 
Magliabechian library at Florenco are thirty volumes of 
Venetian gazettas all in manuscript. 

Those who first wrote newspapers, were called by the 
Italians mencaUi ; because, says Vossius, they intended 
commonly by these loose papers to spread about defama- 
tory reflections, and were therefore prohibited in Italy by 
Gregory XIII , by a particular bull, under the name of 
menante$t from the Latin minanleSf threatening. Menace, 
however, derives it from the Italian menaref which signifies 
to lead at large, or spread afiir. 

Mr Chalmers discovers in England the first newspaper. 
It may gratify national pride, says he, to be told that man- 
kind are indebted to the wisdom of Elizabeth and the pru- 
dence of Burleigh for the first newspaper. The epocn of 
the Spanish Armada is also the epoch of a genuine new»- 
paper. In the British Museum are several newspapers 
which were printed while the Spanish fleet was in the 
English Channel during the year 1688. It was a wise po- 
licy to prevent, during a moment of general anxiety, tho' 
danger of false reports, by publishing real information. The 
earliest newspaper is entitled * The English Mercuric,' 
which by authority *■ was imprinted at London by her high- 
nesses printer, 1588.'* These were, however, but extrai- 
ordinary gazettes, not regularly published. In this obscure 
origin they were skilfullv directed by the policy of that 
great statesman Burleigh, who to inflame the national feel- 
mg, gives an extract of a letter from Madrid which speaks 
of putting the oueen to death, and the instruments of tor- 
ture on lx>ard tne Spanish fleet. 

Mr Chalmers has exultingly taken down Uiese patriar- 
chal newspapers, covered with the dust of two centuries. 

The first newspaper in «he collection of the British Mu- 
seum is marked No 50, and is in Roman, not in black let- 
ter. It contains the usual articles of news hke the London 
Gazette of the present day. In that curious paper, there 
are news dated from Whitehall, on the 2Sd July, 1588. 
Under the date of July S6 there is the fdlowing notice: 
' Yesterday the Scots ambassador being introduced to Sir 
Francis Walsingham, had a private audience of her ma- 
jesty, to whom he delivered a letter from the Wmg his m»«. 
ter, containing the most cordial assurances of his resoli)h> 
tion to adhere to her majesty's interests, and to those of 
the protestant religion. And it may not here be improper 
to take notice of a wise and spiritual saying of this young 
prince (he was twenty-twoj to the queen's minister at his 
court, viz. That all the favour he did expect from the 
Spaniards was the couriebv of Polypheme to Ulysses, to 
be the last devoured. Mr Chalmers defies the gazetteer of 
the present day to give a more decorous account of the in- 
troduction of a foreign minister. The aptness of King 
James' classical saying carried it from the newspaper into 
history. I niust add, that in respect to his wit no man has 
been more injured than this monarch. More pointed sen- 
tences are recorded of James I than perhaps of any prince , 
and yet, such is the delusion of that medium by which the 
popular eye sees things in this worid, that he is usoaUy 
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u a mere rojal pedant. I have entered more 
innly on thu aobject in an * loauiry of Uie bterarjr and 
pouiieal rharariwr of Jamee First. 

FnMi one of these * Mercuries' Mr Cbalners has gi?en 
•one advertiseaienis of bookS| which run much like tboee 
ef the present times, and exhibit a picture of the hterature 
ef thoee dajs. All these pubUcaiioos were < impriuted 
and sdd* by the queen's printers, Field and Barker. 

let. An admonition to the people of England, wherein 
are answered the slanderous untruths reproachfully uttered 
by Mar-prelaU^ and others of his brood, against ihe bishops 
and chief of the clerjy.'*' 

Sdly. The copy ofa letter sent to Don Bemardin Men- 
doca, ambassador m France, for the king of Spain ; declar- 
ing Ihe stale of England, &c. The second edition. 

Sdly. An exact journal of all passages at the siege of 
Bergeo-op'Zoom. By an eye-witness. 

4tbly. Father Parson's coat well dusted ; or short and 
pithy animadreraions on that infamous fardle of abuse and 
Mlsicies, entitled Lricnttfr't CommonwetJik.* 

Sthly. EUxabtthe TViumpAoiu, an heroic poem by James 
A»kci ; with a declaration how her excellence was enier- 
lained at the royal course at Tilbury, and of the overthrow 
of the Spanish fleet. 

Periodical papers seem first to have been more general- 
ly used by the English, during the civil wars of the usurper 
Cromwell, to disseminate amongst the people the senti- 
Bwnis of royalty or rebellion, according as (heir authors 
were disposed. Peter Heylin in the preface to his Cosmo^ 
graphf mentions, that ' the affairs of each town or war 
were better presented to the reader in the Weekly Nevot- 
b^oka." H^nce we find some papers entitled News from 
Hull, Truths from York, Warranted Tidings from Ireland, 
he. We find also * The Scot's Dove' opposed to ' The 
Parliament Kite,' or * The Secret Owl.' — ^tCeener animosi- 
ties produced keener titles : * Heraclitus ridens' found an 
■ntagooist in * Democritus ridens,' and * The weekly Dis- 
eoTerer* was shortly met by < The discoverer slript naked.' 
* Mercurius Britannicus'^ was grappled by Mercurius 
Maslix, faithfully lashing all Scouts, Mercuries, Posts, 
Spies,^and others.' Under all these names papers had 
appeared, but a Mercury was the prevailing title of these 
' News-Books,' and the principles of the writer were 
generally shown by the aaditional epithet. We find an 
alarming number of these Mercuries, which, were the 
■lory not too lung to tell, might excite some laughter ; they 
present us with a very curious picture of those singular 
limes. 

Devoted to political purposes they soon became a public 
mBsaace by serving as receptacles of party malice, and 
ochoing to nrthest ends of the kingdom the insolent voice 
of all factions. They set the minds of men more at variance, 
idlamed their tempers to a greater fierceness, and gave a 
keener edge to the sharpnesa of civil discoid. 

Such works will alwaVs find adventurers adapted to their 
icarrilous purposes, who neither want at times, either ta* 
lents, or bddness, or wit, or argument. A vast crowd 
inued from the press, and are now to be found in a few 
private collections. They form a race of authors unknown 
to most readers of these times; the names of some of their 
chiefs however have just reached us, and in the minor chro- 
mde of domestic literature I rank these notable heroes ; 
Marcharoont Needham, Sir John Birkenhead, and Sir 
Roeer L'Estran£e. 

Marchamont Needham, the great patriarch of newspa- 
per writers, was a man of versatile talents and more versa- 
tile politics ; a bold adventurer, and most successful, be- 
eaiiso the most profligate of his Iribe. We find an ample 
aecooot of him m Anthony Wood. From college he came 
to London : was aa usher in Merchant Taylor's school ; 
fiien mn under clerk in Gray's Tnn ; at length studied phy- 
■e. and practised chemistry ; and finally he was a captain, 
and in the words of honest Anthony, * siding with the rout 
and scum of the people, he made them weekly sport by rail- 
ing at all that was noble, in hb Intelligence, called Mercu- 
rins Brilannictis, wherein his endeavours were to sacrifice 
the fame of some lord, or any person of quality, and of the 
kine himself, to the beast with many heads.' He roon be- 
came popular, and was known luder the name of Captain 

* I have written the history of tho Mar^prelate Aaion, In 
' Quarrels of Authors,* which our historians appears not to 
have known. The materials were suppressed by govemmeni, 
Bd noc preserved even in our national depositories. 

f k curious secret history of the Earl of Leicester, by the Je- 



^•'eedhau uf Gray's Inn ; and whatever he now^ wrote waa 
ucemeti oracular. But whether from a slight imprisoo> 
mcrui for aspersmg Charles I, or some pique with hn own 
party ; he requested an audience on his knaes with tha 
kmc ; reconciled himself to his majesty, and showed him- 
self a violent royaUsi in his < Mecurius Pragmaticus,' and 
galled the presbyierians with his wit and quips. Somo 
tune after, when the popular party prevailed, be was still 
further enlightened, and was got over by President Brad- 
»baw, as easily as by Charles I. Our Mercurial writer 
became once more a virulent presbyterian, and lashed the 
royalists outrageously in his ' Mercurius Poliiicus ;' at 
length on the return of Charles II, being now conscious, 
says our friend Anthony, that he mif ht be in danger of the 
halter, once more he is said to have fled into Holland, wait- 
ing for an act of oblivion. For money given to a hungry 
courtier, Needham obtained his pardon under the great 
seal. He laUerly practised as a phvsirian among his par- 
ty, but Uved universally hated by the royalists, and now 
only committed harmlecs treasons with the College of 
Physicians, on whom he poured all that gall and vinegar 
which the government had suppressed from flowing through 
its natural channel. 

The royalists were not without their Needham in the 
prompt activity of Sir John Birkenhead. In buffoonery, 
keenness, and bi»ldnes8, havingbeen frequently imprisoned, 
he was not inferior, nor was he at times less an adventurer. 
His Mercurius Aulicus was devoted to the court, then at 
Oxford. But he was the fertile parent of numerous politi- 
cal pamphlets, which appears to abotmd in banter, wit, and 
satire. He had a promptness to seize on every temporary 
circumstance, and a faciiuy in execution. His *Paul^ 
Church Yard' is a bantering pamphlet, containing fictitious 
titles of books and acts of parliament, reflecting on the mad 
reformers of these times. One of bis poems is entitled 
* T%e Joltf* being written on die Protector having fidlen off 
his own coach-box : Cromwell had received a preseui from 
the German Count Oldenburgh, of sue German horses, and 
attempted to drive them himself in Hyde Park, when this 
great political Phaeton met the accident, of which Sir John 
Birkenhead was not slow to comprehend the benefit, and 
hints how unfortunately for the country it turned out ! Sir 
John was during the dominion of Cromwell an author by 
profession. After various imprisonments for his majesty^ 
cause, says the venerable historian of English liferaturoi 
already quoted, ' he lived by his wits, in helping young 
gentlemen out at dead litis in making poems, songs, and 
epistles on and to their mistresses ; as also in translating, 
and other petite employments.' He lived however after 
the Restoration to become one of the masters of requests, 
with a salary of 3000/ a year. But he showed the base- 
ness of his spirit, (says Anthony,) by slighting thoae who 
had been his oenefactors in his necessities. 

Sir Alger VEttmige among his rivals was oateemod 
as the most porftrct model of poutical writing. The temper 
of the man was factious, and the compositions of the author 
seem to us coarse, yet I suspect they contain much idioma- 
tic expression. His j^sop's Fables are a curious speci- 
men of familiar style. Clueen Mary showed a due con- 
tempt oC him after the Revolution, by this anagram ; 

Roger L'Estrange. 
Lie strange Roger ! 

Such were the three patriarchs of newspapers. Do 
Saint Foix, in his curious Eatau histonquea nur Paria^ gives 
the origin of newpapers to France. Renaudot, a physi- 
cian at Paris, to amuse his patients was a great collector 
of news ; and he found by these means that he was more 
sought after than his more learned brethren. But as the 
seasons ward not always sickly, and he had many hours 
not occupied by his patients, ne reflected, after several 
years of assidtuty given up to this singular employment, 
that he might turn it to a better account, by giving every 
week to his patients, who in this case were the public at 
large, some fugitive sheets which should contain the news 
of various countries. He obtained a privilege for this pur- 
pose in 1632. 

At the Restoration the proceedings of parliament were 
interdicted to be published, unless by authority ; and the 
first daily paper after the Revolution took the popular title 
of' The Orange Intelligencer.' 

In the reign of dueeu Annef there was but one daily 

paper : the others were weekly. Some attempted to in* 

troduce literary subjects, and others topics ofa moregene- 

^ ral speculatioa. Sir Richard Sttd$ formed the plan of hia 
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T^gdar, He dettgned it to ornVrace the three proTiocee, of 
maDnen and morals^ of literatare, and of poiiuct. The 
public were to be conducted insensibly into so different a 
tract from that to which tbev bad been hitherto accustom- 
ed. Hence politics were admiUud into his paper. But it 
remained for the chaster genius of ^lie&stMi to banish this 
painfal topic from his elegant pages. The writer in polite 
letters felt himself degraded by sinking into the diurnal 
narrator dC political events, whiieh so frequently originate 
in rumours and party fictioa. From this time, news- 
papers and periodical literature became distinct works— <at 
present, there seems to be an attempt to revive ihis union ; 
It is a retrograde siep for the indepenoent dignity of literature. 

' TAIALS AMD PAOOFS OF GUILT XV SCPKaSTITIOUS AOE8. 

The strange trials to which those suspected of ^uilt were 
put in the middle ages, conducted with ssany devout cere- 
monies, bv the ministers of religion, were pronounced to 
be the juagmenta of Ood ! The ordeal consisted of various 
kinds; walking blindfold amidst burning ploughshares 
passing through fires ; holding in the hand a red hot bar ; 
and plunging Uie arm into boiling water : the popular affir- 
mation,—^ I will put my hand into the fire to confirm tlsis,' 
appears to be derived from this solemn custom of our rude 
ancestors'. Challenging the accuser to sinsle combat, when 
frequently the stoutest champion was afiowed to supply 
their place ; swallowing a morsel of consecrated bread ; 
■inking or swimming in a river for witchcrafi ; or weighing 
ft witch : stretching out the arms before the croas, till the 
ehampion soonest wearied dropped his arms, and lost his 
•state, which was decided by this very short chancery suit, 
called the judidian erud». The bishop of Parii and the 
abbot of St Denis disputed about the ptatronage of a mo- 
nastery : Pepin the short, not being able to decide on their 
confused claims, decreed one of these judgment s of God, 
that of the cross. The bishop and abbot each chose a 
man, and both the men appeared in the chapel, where they 
stretched out their arms m the form of a cross. The spec- 
tators, more devout than the mob of the present day, but 
■till the mob, were pioitplv attentive, but betted however 
now for one man, now for the other, and critically watched 
the slightest motion of the arms. The bishop^s man was 
first tired :— he let his arms fall, and ruined his patron^s 
cause forever \ Though sometimes these trials might be 
eluded by the artifice of the priest, numerous were the in- 
nocent victims who unquestionably suffered in these super- 
■titious practices. 

From the tenth to the twelfth century they were very 
common. Hildebert, bishop of Mans, being accused of 
high treason by our William Rufus, was preparing to un- 
dergo one of tnese trials ; when Ives, bishop of Chartres, 
convinced him that they were against the canons of the 
constitutions of the church, and add*, thai in this manner 
JtmooerUiam defendere, est mnocerUittm perden. 

An abbot of St Aubin of Angers in 1066, having refused 
to present a horse to the Viscount of Tours, which the vis- 
count claimed in right of his lordstiip, whenever an abbot 
first took possession of that abbey : the ecclesiastic offered 
to justify nimself by the trial of the ordeal, or by duel, for 
which he proposed to furnish a man. The viscount at first 
mgreed to the duel; but, reflecting that these combats, 
though sanctioned by the church, depended wholly on the 
•kill or vigour of the adversary, and could therefore afford 
'no substantial proof of the equity of his claim, he proposed 
Co compromise the matter in a manner which strongly 
characterizes the times : he waived his claim, on condition 
4bat the abbot should not forget to mention in his prayers, 
bimself, his wife, and his brothers ! As the orieoru ap- 
peared to the abbot, in comparison with the Aorse, of little 
or no value, he accepted the proposal. 

In the tenth century the right of representation was not 
feed : it was a question, whether the sons of a son ought 
to be reckoned among the children of the family ; and suc- 
ceed equally widi their uncles, if their fathers happened to 
die while their grandfathers survived. This point was de- 
cided by one of these combats. The champion in behalf 
of the nght of children to represent their deceased father 
proved victorious. It was then established by a perpetual 
decree that they should henceforward share in the inheri- 
tance, together with their uncles. In the eleventh century 
the same mode was practised to decide respecting two 
rival Liturgiee ! A pair of knights, clad in complete ar- 
■lottr, were the critics to decide which was the authentic 
and true Liturgy. 
If two neighboors, say thecapitulariei of Dagobert, dif- 
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pute respectinc the boundaries of their pofl^efluoM, H a 
piece ofturf of the contested land he dug up by the judge, 
and brought by him into the court, and the two parties shall 
touch it with the points of their swords, calling on Grod ■■ 
a witness of their claims *,— after this Itot them combat, and 
let victory decide on their rights ! 

In Germany, a solemn circumstance was practii>*ed in 
these judicial combats. In the midst of the lists, they 
placed a iter.— By its side stood the accuser and toe ao« 
cused ; one at the head and the other at the foot of the 
bier, and leaned there for eome time in profound ril w ice, 
before the^ began the combat. 

Mr Elhs, in his elegant preface to Way'a Fablianz« 
shows how faithfully the manners of the age are painted 
in these ancient tales, by observing the judicial combat 
introduced by a writer of the fourteenth century, who in 
his poem represents Pilate as challenging Jesus Christ 
to nngie eom/Nit, and another who describes the person 
who pierced the side of Christ as a knight who jeuated with 
Jena. 

Judicial combat appears to have been practised by the 
Jews. Whenever the rabbins had to decide on a dispute 
about property between two parties, neither of which could 
produce evidence to substantiate his claim they terminated 
It by single conibat. The rabbins were impressed by a 
notion that conciousness of right would give additional 
confidence and strength to the rightful possessor. This 
appears in the recent sermon of a rabbin. It may, how^ 
ever, be more philosophical to observe that such 
combats were more frequently favourable to the 
than to the innocent, because the bold wicked man 
ly more ferocious and hardy than he whom he singles out 
as Ims victim, and who only wishes to preserve liis own 
quiet enjoyments— in this case the assailant is the more 
terrible combatant. 

ill these times those who were accused of robbery were 
put to trial by a piece of barley-bread, on which the man 
had been said ; and if ihey could not swallow it they were 
declared guilty. This mode of trial was improved Vf add- 
ing to the bread a slice of cheeee ; and such were their cre- 
dulity and firm dependence on Heaven in these ridiculous 
trials, that they were very particular in this holy bread and 
chwee called Uie oerened. The bread was to m of unlea- 
vened barley, and llie cheese made of ewe's milk in the 
month of May. 

Du Cange observes, that the expression — ^Jlfoy thu 
piece of bread choke me ." comes from this custom. The 
anecdote of Eari Godwin's death by swallowing a piece of 
bread, in making this asseveration, is recorded in our hb» 
tory. If it be true, it was a singular misfortune. 

Amongst the proofs of guilt in superstitious ages wna 
that of the bUet&ng of a corpee. If a person was murdered, 
it was believed that at the touch or approach of the muiw 
derer the Mood gushed out of the bodv in various parts. 
By the side of the bier, if the slightest change was observa- 
ble in the eyes, the mouth, feet, or hands ol the corpse, the 
murderer was conjectured to be present, and many huK^ 
cent spectators must have suffered death ; * for when a 
body is full of blood, warmed by a sudden external heat 
and a putrefaction coming on, some of the blood-veeaela 
will burst, as they will all in time.' This practice was 
once allowed in England, and is still looked on in some of 
the uncivilized parts of these kingdoms as a detection of 
the criminal. It forms a rich picture in the imagination of 
our old writers ; and their histories and ballads are labour- 
ed into pathos by dwelling on this phenomenon. 

Robertson observes that all these absurd institutions were 
cherished from the superstitions of the age believing the 
legendary histories of those saints, who crowd and dis- 

frace the Roman calender. These fabulous miracles had 
een declared authentic by the bills of the popes and the 
decrees of councils; they were greedily swallowed by the 
populace ; and whoever oelieved that the Supreme Being 
nad interposed miraculously on those trivial occasions 
mentioneci in legends, could not but expect his intervention 
in matters of greater importance when solemnly referred to 
his decision. Besides this ingenious remarlc, the fact is, 
that these customs were a substitute for written laws which 
that barbarous period had not ; and as no society can exist 
without {oice, the ignorance of the peof^e had recourse to 
these customs, which, bad and absurd as they were, ■•rred 
to ciose controversies which otherwise might have given 
birth to more destructive practices. Ordeals are in truth 
the rude laws of a barbarous people who have not yet ob- 
tained t written oDde, and not advanced enou^ in avilixa- 
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liH to cBler into tba refined inqniries, the eubttle distiDc- 
aitborate iafestigatioiis, whidi a court of law 




fiAaj we e u ppoje that these ordeale owe their origfai to 
that one of Moeee, called the * Waters of Jealousy V 
The Greeks likewise had ordeals, for in the Antigonits of 
Sopkodes, the soldiers offer to prove their innocence by 
handiiog red-hot iron, and walking between fireji. One 
eumoi oat smile at the whimsical ordeals of the Siamese. 
Aflsong other practices to discover the justice of a cause, 
chril or eriauiial, they are particularly attached to using cer- 
tain consecrated pttriative pills, which they make the ooo- 
tmdinf parties swallow. He who retain* them longest 
gaine bis cause ! The practice of giving Indians a conse- 
crated grain of rice to swallow is know to discover the 
thief, in any company, by the contortions and dismay evi- 
dent on the countenance of the real thief. 

Bat to return to the middle ages. They were acquaint- 
ed in those times with secrsfs to pass unhurt these singular 
triale. Voltaire mentions one for tmdergmng the ordeal cf 
ha&OM water. Our late travellers in the east have con- 
firmed this statement. The Mevleheh dervises can hold 
md bot iron between their teeth. Such artifices hsve been 
often publicly exhibited at Paris and London. Mr Sharon 
Turner (Swerves on the ordesis of the Anglo Saxons, that 
Ae band was not to be immediately inspected, and was 
left to the chance of a good constitution to be su far healed 
d^ng three days (the time they required it to be bound up 
wad sealed, before it was examined) as to discover thoso 
appearaxices when inspected, which were allowed to be sa- 
dilactory. There was likewise much preparatory training 
floggested by the more experienced; besides, the accused 
had an opportunity of going alone into the church, and 
making lervu wiih the prieats. Tho few epectatore were al- 
ways di^ant ; an d cold iron, &c, might be subslituied, and 
the' fire diminished at the moment, &c. 

JDoubtless they possessed these secrets and medicaments, 
which tliey bad at hand, to pass through these trials in 
perfect secority. Gamerarius, in his * Horw Subscecivte,* 
gives an anecdote of these times which may serve to 
show their readiness. A rivalship existed between the 
AuAin friara and the Jesuits. The father general of the 
AvMtia friars was dining with the Jesuits ; and when the 
tabb was removed, he entered into a formal discourse of 
the superiority of the monastic order, and charged the Je- 
suits in unqualified terms, with assuming the title of * fra- 
tres,' while they held not the three vows, which other 
■Mndcs were obhged to consider as sacred and binding. The 
fcneral of the Austin friars was very eloqnent and very 
■othorxlative;— and tho superior of the Jesuits was very 
aiJeamed, bat not half a fool. 

He did not care to enter the list of controversy with the 
Aoscin friar, but arrested his triumph by asking him if he 
would see one of his friars, who pretended to l>e nothing 
more than a Jesuit, and one of the Austin friars who reli- 
gbosly performed the aforesaid three vows, show instantly 
whidi of them would be the readier to obey bis superiors? 
The Austin friar consented. The Jesuit then turning to 
cne flf his brothers, the holy frikr Mark, who was waiting 
on them, said, < Brother Mark, our companions are coM. 
I oommand you, in virtue of the holy obedience you have 
sworn to me, to bring here instantly out of the kitchen fire, 
and in your hands, some burning coals, that they may 
warm themaeives over your hands.* Father Mark in- 
•tontly obeys, and to' the astonishment d" the Austin friars, 
braognt in nia hand a supply of red burning coals, and held 
Ibem to whoever chose to warm himself ; and at the com- 
mand of his superior returned them to the kitchen heutb. 
The general or the Austin friars, with the rest of bis bro- 
Aerhood, stood amazed ; he looked wistfitlly on one of his 
monks, as if be wished to command him to do the like.^ 
Bat tlMs Anstin monk, who perfectly understood him, and 
saw this was not a time to hesitate, observed, — 'Reverend 
father, forbear, and do not command me to tempt God ! I 
am ready to fetch you fire in a chafing dish, but not in my 
bare hafl4s** The triumph of the Jesuits was complete ; 
and it IB not necessary to add, that the ndracle was n<Msed 
about, and that the Austin firiars could never account 
far it, notwithstanding their strict performance of the three 



the heretics they were sent to convert, that most of them 
woro assasinaied at Toulouse in the year ItOO. He 
called in the aid of temporal arms, and pubhshed aginst 
them a crusade, grantiojif, as was usual with the popes on 
similar occasions, all kind of indulgences and paraoiis to 
those who should arm against the JIfaAometons, so be 
styled these unfortunate men. Once all were Turks when 
they were not catholics ! Raymond, Count of Toulouse, 
was constrained to submit. The inhabitants were passed 
on the edge of the sword, without distinction of age or sex. 
It was then he established that scourge of Europe. Tho 
Inquisition : for having ocmskiered that though all might 
be compelled to submit by arms, numbers might remain 
who would profess particular dogmas, he established this 
sanguinary tribunal solely to inspect into all families, and 
inquire concerning all persons who they iraacined were 
unfriendly to the interests of Rome. Dominic did so much 
by his persecuting inquiries, that he firmly established tho 
inouisition at Toulouse. 

Not before the year 1464 it became known in Spun.— 
To another Dominican, John de Torquemada, the court of 
Rome owed this obligation. As he was the confessor of 
Cttieen Isabella, he had extorted from her a promise that if 
ever she ascended the throne, she would use every means 
to extirpate heresy and heretics. Ferdinand had ccmquer- 
ed Granada', and had expelled from the Spanish realm 
multitudes of unfortunate Moors. A few remained, whom, 
with the Jews, he compelled to become Christians : they, 
at least assumed the name ;' but it was well known that 
both these nations naturally respected their own faith, ra- 
ther than that of the Christian. This race was afterwards 
distinguished as Ckristianoa Novoe : and in forming mar- 
riages, the blood of the Hidalgo was considered to lose its 
purity by mingling with such a suspicious source. 

Torquemada pretended that this dissimulation wonki 
irreatly hurt the interests of the holy religion. The queen 
listened with respectful diffidence to her confessor : and at 
length gained over the king to consent to the establishment 
of (his unrelenting tribunal. Torquemada, indefatigable 
in his zeal for the holy seat, in the space of fourteen years 
that he exercised the office of chief inquisitor, is said to 
have prosecuted near eighty thousand persons, <^whom 
six thousand were condemneid to the flaines ! 

Voltaire attributes the taciturnity of the Spaniards to the 
universal horror such proceedings spread. ' A general jeal- 
ousy and suspicion took possession of all ranks of people : 
friendship and sociability were at an end ! Brothers wora- 
afraid of brothers, fathers of their chiklren. 

The situations and the feelm^s of one imprisoned in the 
cells of the inquisition are forcibly painted by Orobio, a 
mild, and meek, and learned man, whose controversy with 
Limborch is well known. When he escaped from Spain 
he took refiige in Holland, was circumcised, and died a 
philosophical Jew. He has lefl this admirable deecriplion 
of himself in tho cell of the inquisition. ' Inclosed in this 
dungeon I could not even find space enough to turn myself 
about ; I suffered so much that I felt my brain disordered. 
1 frequently asked myself, am I really Dun Bathazaar 
Orobio, wHo used to walk about Seville at my pleasure, 
who so much enioyed myself with my wife and children? 
I often imagined that all my life baa only been a dream, 
and that I really had been bom in this dungeon ! The 
only amusement I could invent was metaphysical dis- 
putations. I was at once opponent, respondent, and pre- 
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luB o ceo t the TMrd, a pope as enterprising as he was 
nneensfnl in his enterprises, havins sent Dommic with 
' I into Laaguadoc, Uiese men so irritated 



In the cathedral at Saragossa is the tomb of a famous 
itiquisitor; six pillars surrounded his tomb, to each is 
dhained a Moor, as preparatory to his being burnt On 
this St Foix ingeniously observes, * If ever the Jack Ketch 
of any eoontry should be rich enough to have a splendid 
tomb, this mi^ht serve as an excellent model.' 

The inquisition, as Bayle informs us, punished heretiGf 
hyjirt, to elude the maxim, Ecdeda mm nowt eanguimem : 
for, burning a man, say they, does not ehed his blood f 
Otho, the bishop at the r^orman invasion, in the tapestry 
worked by Matilda the queen of William the Conquerori 
is represented with a moee in his hand, for the purpose, that 
when he detpatehed his antagonist, he might not spiff blood, 
but only break his bones ! Religion has had her quibbles 
as well as law. 

The establishment of this despotic order was rensted 
in France ; but it may perhaps surprise the reader that a 
recorder of London in a speech urged the necessity of sit- 
ting up an inouisition in England ! It was on the trial 6C 
Penn the quaVer, in 1670, who was acquitted by the jury, 
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which seems highly to hare provoked the said tecorderi 
Magna Charta* writes the prefacer lo the trial, < with ibe 
recurder of London, b nothing more than Ma^na /*——." 
It appears thai ihu jury after being kept two days and two 
nights to chanse their verdict, were in the end both fined 
and imprisoned. Sir John Howell, the recorder, said, 

* Till now I never understood the reason of the policy and 
prudence of the Spaniards in suffering the inquisition among 
ihem ; and certainly it will not be well with iis, till some- 
thing like utUo the Spanish in^isiiion be in England.^ — 
Thus it will ever be, white both parties strutfjghng for the 
preeminence, rush to the sharp extremity olihings, and 
annihilate th« trembling balance of the constilu'iion. But 
the adopted motro of Lord Erskinc must ever be that of 
every Briton, ' Trial by Jury* 

So late as the year 1761, Gabriel Mala^^rida, an old man 
of seventy was burnt by these evangelical executioners.— 
His trial was printed at Amsterdam, 1763, from the Lisbon 
copy. And for what was this unhappy Jesuit condemned ? 
Not,as some have imag'med,ror his having been concerned 
in a conspiracy against the kintf of Portugal. No other 
charge is laid to him in this trial, but that of having indulg- 
ed certain heretical notions, which any other tribunal but 
that of the inquisition would have looked upon as the de- 
lirious fancies of an old fanatic. Will posterity believe 
that in the eighteenth century an aged visionary was led to 
the stake for havin? said, anumgst other extravagances, 
that ' The Holy Virgin having commanded him to write 
the lifeof Anti-Chnst, told him that he,MalagrJda, was a 
second John, but more clear than John the Evangelist : 
Ihar there were to be three Anti-Cbrists, and that the last 
should be bom at Milan^ of a monk and a nun, in the year 
1920 ; and that he would marry Proserpine, one of the in- 
fernal fuines?* » 

For such ravings as these the unhappy old man was 
burnt in receipt times. Granger assures us that in his 
remombrance a hor$e that had been taught to lell the 
spots upon cards, the hour of the day, &c, by significant 
tokens, was, together with his owner, put into, the inquisi< 
tion for btUh of them dealing with the devil ! A man of let- 
ters declared thai, havmg fallen into their hands, notlting 
perplexed him so much as the ignorance o: the inquisitor 
and his council ; and it seemed very doubtful whether they 
bad read even the scriptures. 

One of the most interesting anecdotes relating to the ter- 
rible inquisitiou, exemplifying how the use of the diabolical 
•ni^ines of torture force men to confess crimes they have 
Hot been guilty of, is related by a Portuguese gentleman. 

A nobleman in Lisbon havmg heard that his physician 
and friend was imprisoned by the inquisition, under the 
Stale pretext of Judaism, addressed a letter to one of them 
to request his freedom, assuring the inquisitor that his friend 
was as orthodox a chri>iian as himself. The physician, 
Dotwithstanding this high recommendation, was put to the 
torture; and, as was usually the case, at the height of his 
sufferings confessed every thing they wished. This en- 
raged tne nobleman, and feigning a dangerous illness, he 
begged the inquisitor would come to give him his last spiri- 
tual aid. 

As soon as the Dominican arrived, the lord, who had 
prepared his confidential servants, commanded the inquis^ 
tor in their presence to acknowledge himself a Jew, to 
write his confession, and to sign it. On the refusal of the 
inquisitor the nobleman ordered his people to put on the 
inquisitor's head a red hot helmel,whick to his astonishment 
in drawing aside a screen, he beheld glowing in a small 
furnace. At the sight of this new instrument of torture, 

* Luke's iron crown,' the monk wrote and subscribed the 
abhorred confession. The nobleman then observed, * See 
now the enormity of your manner of proceeding with un- 
happy men ! M^ poor physician, like you, has confessed 
Judaism ; but with this oifTerence, only torments have 
forced that from him, which fear alone has drawn from 
you!' 

The inquisition has not failed of receiving its due praises. 
Macedo, a Portuguese Jesuit, has discovered the * Origin 
of the Inquisition* m the terrestrial Paradise, and presumes 
lo allege, that God was the first who began the functions 
of an inquiritar over Cain and the workmen of Babel ! Ma- 
oedo, however is not so dreaming a personage as he ap- 
pears ; for he obtained a professors chair at Panda for the 
arguments he delivered at Venice against the pope, which 
were published by the title of < The literarr Roarings of 
the Lion at St Mark ;' besides he is the author of 109 dif- 
Ibrsot works; but it is curious to observe how far our ii^ 



terest is apt to prevail over our conscience,— Macedo 
praised the Inquisition up to heaven, while he sank th* 
pope to nothing ! 

Among the great revolutions of this age, and since the 
last edition of these volumes, the inquisition in Spain and 
Portugal is abolished — ^but its history enters into that of the 
human mind ; and tlie history of tlte inquisition by Lim- 
borch, translated by Chandler, with a very curious ' Intro- 
duction,' loses none of its value with the philosophical mind. 
This monstrous tribunal of human opinions aimed at the 
sovereignty of the intellectual world without inteUect. 

SIHODLAIUTXSS OBSERVED BT YAAXOUS irATXOVS IW 

THEIE REPASTS. 

The philosophical compiler of V Esprit dea Usages ef 
des CoutunuSf has arranged the greater part of the preseni 
article. 

The Maldivian islanders eat alone. They retire into 
the most bidden partsof their bouses ; and they draw down 
the cloths that serve as blinds to their windows, that th^ 
may eat unobserved. This custom probably arises from 
the savage, in the early periods of society, concealing him- 
self to eat : he fears that another with as sharp an appetite, 
but more strong than himself, should come and ravish hie 
meal from him. The ideas of wiichcrafl are also widely 
spread among barbarians ; and they are not a little fear- 
ful that some incantation may be thrown among iheir 
victuals. 

In noticing the solitary meal of the MaMhnan islander, 
another reason may be alleged for this misanthropical re- 
past. They never will eat with any one who is hiferior to 
them in birth, in riches, or indignity ; and as it is a difficult 
matter to settle this equality, they are condemned to lead 
this unsociable life. 

On the contrary, the islanders of the Philippines are re- 
markably sociable. Whenever (Hie of them finds himself 
without a companion to partake of his meal, he runs till be 
meets with one ; and we are assured that, however keen 
his appetite may be, he ventures not to satisfy it without a 
guest. 

Savages, (say Montaigne^ when ttiey eat, ' S^etsuyeni 
Us doigts aux euisses, d la bourse des giniioins. Ha la 
plante des pieds.* We cannot forbear exulting in the p<^ 
ished convenience of napkins ! 

The tables of the rich Chinese shine with a beautiful 
varnish, and are covered with silk carpets very elegantly 
worked. They do not make use of plates, aniveSf and 
forks : every guest has two little ivory or ebony sdcks, 
which he hanoles very adroitly. 

The Otalicitans, who are naturallv sociable, and very 
gentle in their manners, feed separately from each other.— 
At the hour of repast, the members of each family divide ; 
two brothers, two sisters, and even husband and wife, fa- 
ther and mother, have each their respective basket. They 
place tliemselves at the distance tk two or three yarda 
from each other; they turn their backs, and lake their 
meal in profound silence. 

The custom of drinking at different hours from those 
assigned for eating, is lo be met with amongst many sa- 
vage nations. It was originally begun from necessity. It 
became a habit, which subsisted even when the fountain 
was near to them. A people transplanted, observes our 
iiureiiious philosopher, preserve in snother dfmate modes 
oTliving wnich relate lo those from whence Uiey originally 
came. It is thus the Indians of Brazil scrupolousl v UMtaio 
from eating when they drink, and from drinking wnen they 
eat. 

When neither decency nor politeness are known, the 
man who invites his friends to a repast is greatly embar- 
rassed to testify his esteem fur his guests, and to present 
them with some amusement ; for the savage guest imposes 
on him this obligation. Amongst the greater part of the 
American Indians, the host is continually on the watch to 
solicit them to eat, but touches nothinj;^ himself. In New 
France he wearies himself with singing, to divert the 
company while they eat. 

When civilization advances, men wish to show their 
confidence to their friends : they treat their guests as re- 
lations; and it is said that in China the master of the 
house to give a mark of his politeness, absents himself 
while his guests regale themselves at his table with imdis- 
torbed revelry. 

The demonstrations of friendship in a rude state have a 
savage and gross character, which it is not a fitde curious 
to observe. The Tartars pull a man by the ear to presa 
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Un to drink, and they oontinue tonnentiDf him till he 
opens his nioctth, then they clap their hands and dance be- 
fore him. 

No customs seem more ridiculous than those practised 
bj a Kamschatkao, when he wishes to make another his 
friend. He first invites iiim to eat. The host and his 
{nest strip themselves in a cabin which is heated lo an un- 
common degree. While the guest devours the food with 
which they serre him, the other continually stirs the tire. 
The stranger must bear the excess of the heat as well as 
of (he repast. He vomits ten tiroes before he will yield ; 
but, ai length oUiged to acknowledge himself overcome, he 
begins to compound matters. He purchases a moment's 
respite by a present of clothes or dogs f for his host threat/- 
eas to heat tne cabin, and to oblige him* to eat till he dies. 
The stranger has the right of retaliation allowed to hitn : 
be treats m the same manner, and exacts the same pre- 
sents. Should his host not accept the invitation of him 
whom he bad handsomely regaled, in that case the guesl 
would take possession of his cabin, till he had the presenis 
racumed xo nim which the other had in so singular a maa- 
ner obtained. 

For this extravagant custom a curious reason has been 
alleged. It is meant to put the person to a trial, whose 
firiendship is sought. The Kamschatdalf , who is at the 
expense of the fires, and the repast, is desirous to know if 
the stranger has the strength to support pain with him, and 
if be is generous enough to share with him some part of 
hia property. While the guest is employed on his meal, 
he ooatinnea heating the cabin to an insupportable degree ; 
and for a last proof of the stranger's constancy and attach- 
menl he exacts more clothes and more does. The host 
passes through the same ceremonies in the cabin of the 
stranger ; and he shows, in his turn, with what degree of 
fortitude he can defend his friend. The roost singular cus- 
toms would appear simple, if it were possible for the phi- 
losopher to understand tnem on the spot. 

As a distinguishing mark of their esteem, the negroes of 
Ardra drink out of one cup at the same time. The kiog 
of Loango eats in one house, and drinks in another. A 
Kamschatkan kneeb before his guest ; be cuts an enor- 
BMUs slice from a sea-calf; he crams it entire into the 
mouth of his friend, furiously crying out ' Tana ."^There ! 
and cutting away what bangs ahout his lips, snatches and 
swallows h with avidity. 

A barbarous magnincenoe attended the feasts of the 
•BoeBi monarchs of France. After their coronation or 
ooBsecraiion, when they sat at table, the nobility serv^ 
them on horseback. 

MOVABCBS. 

Saint Cbrysostora has this very acute observation on 
hng9 : many monarchs are infected with the strange wish 
that their successors may turn out bad princes. Good 
kings, desire it, as they imagine, continues this pious poli- 
fkmn, that their filory will appear the more splendid by the 
contrast : and the bad desire it, as they consider such 
king* will serve to countenance their own misdemeanors. 

Princes, says Gracian, are willing to be mdedf but not 
which maxim is thus illustrated. 



Spanish lord having frequently phiyed at chess with 
Philip II, and won all the games, perceived, when his omp 
iasty rase fipom play, that he was much ruffled with chagrin. 
The lord when ne relumed home, said to his family.—^ My 
diiUrai, we have noching more to do at court ; tnere ws 
Bust expect no fiivour ; w the king is oflended at my hav- 
ag won of him every game of chess.' — As chess entirely 
dmnds oo the genius of the players, and not on fortune, 
Kmg Philip the chess player conceived he ought to suffer 
DO rival. 

This ufiears still clearer by the anecdote told of the 
Eari oTSiiDderlaad, minister to George I, ^ho was partial 
k> the game of chess. He once played with the Laird of 
Chnjr, and the learned Cunningham, the editor of Horace. 
Gsooiiigham wkh too much skill and too much sincerity, 
beat his lordship. ' The Earl was so fretted at his supe- 
nority and surliness, that he dismissed him without any 
Dsward. Cluny albwed himself sometimes to be beaten ; 
■ad bv that nsaaas got his pardon, with something hand- 
In tibs critieoa of Gractan, there is a singular aaeodoto 
fslative lo kings. 

A great Poiiah SMoarch having qmited nis eompaaions 
whoa he was huntmg, his courtiers found him, a few days 
«ftsr, ia a BiaikeVflace, disguiaed as a porter, and lending 



out the use of his shoulders for a few pence. At this they 
were as much surprised, as ihey were doubtful at first 
whether the pvrter could be his mcQtttif. At length they 
ventured to exnress iheir complaints, that so great a per- 
sonage should debase himself by so vile an employ. His 
majesty having heard, answered tiiem,—- ' Upon my honour, 
gentlemen, the load which I quitted is by far heavier than 
the one you see me carry here : the weightiest is but a 
straw, when compared to that world under which I labour* 
ed. I have slept taare in four nights than I have durins 
ail my reign. I begin to live, and to be k'mg of myselh 
Elect whom you choose. For me, who am so well, it were 
madness to return to eatiTt.^ Another Polish king, who 
succeeded this philosophic monarek and forUr^ when they 
placed the sceptre in his hand, exclaimed, — ' I had rather 
manage an oar ." The vacillating fortunes of the Polish 
monarchy present several of these aneodotea ; their mo- 
narchs appear to have frequently been philosophers ; and 
as the workl is made, an excellent philosopher proves but 
an indifferent king. 

Two observations on kings were made to a courtier with 
great tuaveii by that experienced politician the Duke of 
Alva.—*' Kings who affect to be familiar with their con^ 
panions make use of men as they do of oranga they take 
oranges to extract their juice ; and when they are well 
sucked they throw them away. Take care the king does 
not do the same to you ; be careful that he does not read 
all your thoushts ; otherwise he will throw you aside lo the 
back of his <»iest, as a book of which he has read encmgh. 
* The squeezed orange,' the king of Prussia applied in his 
dispute with Voltane. 

When it was suggested to Dr Johnson that kings must 
be unhappy because they are deprived of the greatest of 
all satisfactions, easy and unreserved society, he obeerved 
that * this was an ill-founded notion. Being a king does 
not exclude a man from such society. Great kincs have 
always been social. The king of Prussia, the onfy great 
king at present, (this was the great Frederic) b very so- 
cial. Charles the Second, the last king of England who 
was a man of parts, was social ; our Henrys and Edwards 
were all social.' 

The Marquis of Halifax in his character of Charles 11, 
has exhibited a traU in the Royal character of a good* 
naiured monarch ; that treutt is souitfermg. I transcribe 
this curious observation, which introduces us into a lOvee. 

* There was as much of laainess as of love in all thosa 
hours which he passed amongst his mistresses, who serveo 
<»Iy to fill up his seraglio, while a bewitching kind of plea> 
sure, called Sauntering, was the sultana queen he delight* 
ed in. 

* The thin^ called samitering is a stronger temptation to 
princes than it is to others. The being galled with impor* 
tunities, pursued from one room to another wi'h asking 
faces ; the dismal sound of unreasonable compiaints and 
ill-grounded pretences ; the deformity of fraud ill-disguis- 
ed : — all those would make any man run away from them, 
and I used to think it was the' motive for making him walk 
so fast.' 

OF THX TITLES OT ZLLUSTRIOUS, BIOBlfESS, AVD SZ- 

CSLLSZCCS. 

The title of iBuMtriout was never given, till the reign of 
Constantine, but to those whose reputation was splendid 
in arms or in letters. Adulatioo hsid not yet adopted thii 
noble word into her vocabulary. Suetonius compos e d a 
book to record those who had possessed this title ; and, as 
it was then bestowed, a moderate volume was sufficient to 
contain their names. 

In the time of Constantine, the title of Ubutrieut was 
given more particularly to thooe princes who had distin- 

Sished themselves in war; but3 it was not continued to 
sir descendants. At length, it became very common ; 
and every son of a prince was UkutriouB, It is now a ooa* 
venient epithet for the poet. 

There is a very proper distinction to be made betweea 
the epithets of illustrious, and famous. 

Niceron has entitled his celebrated work, Afanoirt pour 
tervir a rfuMtmn dea hommet iUostres dant la Repubiiqme 
du Lettm. The epithet illustrious is always received ia 
an honourable sense ; yet ia those Memotrs are inserted 
many authors who have only writua with the design oi 
oombatingreligion aad morali^. Such writers as VaahM* 
Spinosa, WooMon, Toland,ce, had been better charao- 
terised under the more jieaeral epithet of famous ; for it 
may be sakl, that the ifiuftrious are fooious but thai tha 
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tre not always illustrioos. lo the rm for titlea 
the aneient lawyers in Italy were not satisfied by calling 
kings Uluttret', they went 'a step higher, and would have 
emperors to be ntper-iUuatrUf a barbarous coinage of their 
own. 

In Spain, they published a book tiCtUiea for their kings, 
as well as for the Portuguese ; but Selden tells us, that 

* their CorimoM and giving of titles grew at length, through 
the affectation of heaping great attributes on their princes, 
to such an insufferable forme, that a remedie was provided 
aninst it.* This reme^ was an act published by Philip 
III, which ordained that all the Certesuu, as they termed 
these strange phrases, ihey had so servilely and ridiculous- 
ly invented, should be reduced to a simple subscription, 

* To the king our lord,' leaving out those fantastical attri- 
butes which every secretary hul vied with his predecessors 
in iacreasing their number. 

It would fill three columns of the present pages to tran* 
acribe the titles andattribiues of the Grand Signior, which 
he assumes in a letter to Henry IV. Selden, in his Ti- 
tles of Honour, first part, p. 140, has preserved it, This 

* emperor of victorious emperors,' as he styles himself, at 
length condescended to agree with the emperor of Ger- 
■Mny, in 1606, that in all their letters and instruments they 
should be only tXy\eA father and son .* the emperor calling 
the sultan his son ; and the sulian the emperor, in regard, 
of his years, his/oMer. 

Formerly, says Houssaie, the title <3lChighneu was only 
given to kmgs ; but now it has become so coramun, that 
all the great houses assume it. All the great, says a mo- 
dem, are desirous of being confounded with princes, and 
are ready to seize on the privileges of roval dignity. We 
have already come to highnen. The pride of our'descen- 
dants, I suspect will usurp that t^majetty. 

Ferdinand, king of Arragoo, and his aneen Isabella, of 
Oastile, were only treated wiih the title ot highnen, Charles 
was the first who took that of majetty : not in his quality 
of king of Spain, but as emperor. St Foix informs us, 
that kings were usually addressed by the titles of mos( t^ 
InsCruntf, or your aerenUjfy or your grace ; but that the cus- 
tom of giving them that of majesty ^ was only established 
by Louts Xl, a prince the least majestic in all his actions, 
his manners, and his exterior — a severe monarch, but no 
ordinary man, the Tiberius of France ; whose manners 
were of the most sordid nature : — in public audiences he 
dressed like the meanest of the people, and affected to sit 
on an old broken chair, with a filthy dog on his knees. In 
an account found of his household, this mi^eetie prince has 
a charge made him, for two new sleeves sewed on <»e of 
his olifdoublets. 

Fofmerly kings were apostrophized by the title of your 
^moe. Henry VIII was the first, says Houssaie, who an- 
■omed the title <^highne$t; and at length majeety. It was 
Francis I, who saluted him with his last title, in their in- 
terview in the year 1520, though he called himself only the 
first gentleman in his kingdom ! 

So distinct were once the titles of kighneu and esesUence, 
that, when Don Juan, the brother of Philip II, was per^ 
nitted to take up the latter title, and the city of Granada 
Minted him by the title of Aig-foieiw, it occasioned such se- 
rious jealouaiea at court, that had he persisted in it, he 
would have been condemned for treason. 

The usual title of canHruiUf about 1000, was mptoria 
iOuUrienma ; the Duke of Lerma, the Spanish minister 
and cardinal in his old age, assumed the title of exee^bneta 
revereneUmma. The church of Rome was in its glory, 
and to be called reverend was then accounted a higher ho- 
nour than to be styled the Uhutrioue. But by use iUue" 
tri&ue grew familiar, uid revsrend vulgar, and at last the 
cardinus were distinguished by the title of eminent. 

After an these historical notices respecting these titles, 
the reader will smile when he is acquainted with the rea- 
■oa of an honest curate, of Montserrat, who refused to be- 
stow the title ofhigkneet on the duke of Mantua, because 
he found in his breviary these words, Tu so/tis Dominue, tu 
aeUiM AUienmue ; from all which he concluded, that none 
bat the Lord was to be honoured with the title of highneee. 
The ' Titles of Honour* of Sehien is a very curiotis vol- 
vme, and as the learned Usher told Evelyn, the most 
valuable work of this great scholar. The best edition is a 
Mia of about 1000 pages. SeMen vindicates the right of 
a kiag of England to the title of emperor. 

* And never yet was title did not move : 
And nsver eke a mind, that title did not love.* 



TITLBS OP SOVBBJBIOirf. 

In countries where despotism exists in all' its force, and 
is ffratified in all its caprices, either the intoxication of now 
er has occasioned sovereigns to assume the most soSemn 
and the most fantastic titles ; or the royal duties and funo* 
tions were considered of so high and extensive a nature, 
that the people expressed their notion of the pure monar-* 
chical state, by the most energetic descriptions oforiental 
fancy. 

The cfaiels o£ihc Natehes are regarded by thehr people 
as the children of the stu, and they bear the name of their 
father. 

The titles which^me chiefs assume are not always bo« 
nourable in themselves ; it is sufficient if the people respect 
them. The king of duiterva calls himself the ^eo< hon | 
and for this reason tions are there so much respected, that 
they are not allowed to kill them, but at certain royal 
hupiiogs. 

The king of Monomotapa is surrounded by musidan* 
and poets, who adulate him by such refined flatteries an 
/ordo/'lAesifnandmooii; great magician \ mad great thief! 

The Asiatics have bestowed what to us appear as ridi* 
culous titles of hotiour on their prince*. The king of Ar- 
racan assumes the following ones ; ' Emperor of Arracan, 
possessor of the white elephant, and the two ear-rings, and 
m virtue of this possession legitimate heir of Pegu and 
Brama ; lord of the twelve provinces of Bencal, and the 
twelve kbgs who place their heads under his (ect. 

His majesty of Ava is called God ; when he writes to a 
furei);n sovereijin he calls himself the king of kings, whom 
all others should obey, as he u the cause of the preserva* 
tion of all animals ; the regulator of the seasons, the abso* 
lute master of the ebb and flow of the sea, brother to the 
sun, and king of the four and twenty umbrellas ! These 
umbrellas are always carried before him as a mark of bin 
dignity. 

The titles of the king of Achem are singular though vo- 
luminous. The most striking ones are sovereign of the 
universe, whose body is as luminous as the ton : whom 
God created to be as accomplished as the moon at her ple- 
nitude ; whose eye glitters like the northern star ; a tang 
as spiritual as a ball is round ; who when he rises shadea 
all nia people ; from under whose feet a sweet odour ia 
wa(\ed, &c, &c. 

Dr Davy, in his recent history of Ceylon, has added to 
this collection the authentic title of the Kandryan sove- 
reign. He too is called Dewo (God.) In a deed of gtfl 
he proclaims his extraordinary attributes. ' The protector 
of religion, whose fame is infinite, and of surpassing excel- 
lenoe, exceeding the moon, the unexpended jessamine* 
buds, the stars, &c; whose feet are as fragrant to the 
noses of other kings as flowers to bees ; our most noble 
patron and god by custom, &c.' 

After a long enumeration of the countries possessed by 
the king of Persia, they give him some poetical distinc- 
tions ; the branch of honour] the mirror qf virtue ; and the 
rose of delight* 

aOTAL DIVXNXTIBS. 

There is a curious dissertation in the ' Memotrea de PA- 
cademie des inscriptions et Belles Lettres, by the Abbd 
Mongaolt, * on the divine honours which were paid to the 

S»vernors of provinces dorinsihe Roman republic ;* during 
eir lifb-time these originally began in gratitude, and at 
length degenerated into flattery. These facts curiously show 
how far the human mind can advance, when led on by cus- 
toms that cerate invisibly on it, and blind us in our abainw 
dities. One of these ceremonies was exquisitely ridkMiiotia. 
When they voted a statue to a proconsul, they placed it 
among the statues of the gods in the feaiival caJled tsetie^ 
temimm ; from the ridienloos circumstances of this aoleaiii 
festival. On that day the ^ods were invited to a repast, 
which was however spread m various quarters of the city, 
to satiate mouths more mortal. The gods were however 
taken down from their pedestals, laid on beds ornamented 
in their temples ; pilk>ws were placed under their marUe 
heads ; and while they reposed in this easy postwe they 
were served with a magnificent repast. When Cesar had 
conquered Rome, the servile senate put bira to dins with 
the gods ! Fatigued by, and ashamed of these honours, he 
desired the senate to erase from his statne in the capttol, 
the tide they bad given him of a demugod! 

We know that uie first Roman emperors dkl not want 
flatterers, and that the adulations they sometimes lavished 
were extravagant. But perhaps few know that they ' 
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than the flfttterara of tfas chird cMitorf undar 
dw PS|aBi and of tlie foorlh under the Chnstiu emperon. 
TVoae who are acquainted with the character of the age 
if Ai^mluhn, have ooty to throw their eyee on the one, 
■■d the other mdt, to find an infimie nuinber of paeaa^ea 
which had not hoen bearable even in that age. For u^ 
«aBc«, hero if a law of Arcadiut and Honorius, pufatiBhed 
■ 4M: 

*Let the oiBcen of the palace he warned to ahrtain 
ftan frequenting tunMillooua meeting! ; and that thoae who, 
iMQgated bv a menUgiom* temerity, dare to oppose the 
anKhoiiijr ol our <ii«Mu<3r, shall be deprired of their employ* 
■Bnia, and their eataiei confiscated.* The letters they 
wnte are htly. V?hen the aoos speak of their fathersi it is 
< Their fioher of drohu memory ;' or * Their divine father,' 
They call their own laws orade$t and cdetUal oracles. So 
•Ise their sobjeeu address them by the titles iJC^Ycurper^ 
f*Hiey,ysvef«niity.' And it appears by a htw of ThoiK 
dare tlM Great, that the emperors at length added this to 
titles. It begms, * If any magistrate afier having con- 
~ a pubfic work, put his name rather than thai of our 
*' y lei him he judged guilty of hiflh treason. Ail 
rIs one of * the celestial empire" of the Chinese. 
WiwDover the great Mogol made an observation, Btf 
n leUs OS that some of the first omrahs lifted up their 
hands, erying, * Wander ! wonder ! wonder !' And a pro* 
wb eerrent n his dominions, was, * If the king saita at 
■ssmlay h is night, voo are to say, bdibld the moon and 
dM ainrs V Soch adulation, however, could not alter the 
generml eonditioo and fortune ot' this unhappy being, who 
Mcanae a aovereign without knowing what it is to m one. 
He was brought out of the seraglio to be placed on the 
and It was he rather than the spectators, who 
.v« truly used the interjection of astoaishmeBt ! 



DBTBmOnD MONABCHS. 

PomTim never appears in a more extravagant humour 
Ann whoo shA reduces monarchs to beoome medicants. 
lUfaeetttary ago it was not imagined that our own times 
bnve to record man^ such mttances. After having 
'led Jktn^ raised mto dittnitict, we see them now 
as 6eggwff. Our own times, in two opposite 
\j emphatically be distinguished as ike ogs t^ 



u Candida or the Optimist, there is an admirable stroke 
b's. Eight travellers meet in an obscure inn, and 
of them with not sufficient money to pay for a scurvy 
In the course of conversation, they are discovered 
ts be eight momardu in Europe, who had been deprived of 



What added to this exquisite satire was, that there were 
ii^ living monarchs at that moment wanderers on the 
earth }— a circumstance which has since occurred. 

Adelaide, the widow of Lothario king of Italy, one of the 
■aot beauliiiil women in her age, was besieged in Pavia by 
P e i enge i^ who resolve d to constrain her to manqr his son 
after Piavia was taken ; she escaped from her prison with 
her ahDoner. The archbishop ol' Reggio had offered her 
•a asvhim : to reach it, she and her almoner travelled on 
ftet tnroo^ the country by night, concealing herself in the 
^y time among the com, while the almoner begged fiir 
alms and food dirough the villages. 

The Emperor Henry IV, after having been deposed and 
JBpi isuned by his son, Henrv V, escaped from prison ; 
MQv, vagrant, and without aid, he entreated the bishop of 
Bp i ies to grant him a lay prebend in his church. ' I have 
atadaed,' said he, * and have learned to sing, and may there- 
fne be of some service to you.* The request was denied, 
and he died miserably and obscurely at Liege, after having 
^wn the attention of Eorope to his victoriea and his 



Mary of Medids, the widow of Henry the Great, roo- 
ter of Loots Xf II, mother-in-law of three sovereigns, and 
refeni of France, frequently wanted the necessaries of Ufe, 
SM died at Cologne in the utmost misery. The intrigues 
BieheCeu compelled her to exile herself, and live an uo- 
hippj fogitive. Her petition exists with this supplicatory 
spsmag: * Sopplie Marie, Reiae de France et de Navar^ 
le, disaot, qae depuis le 83 Fevrier, elle aurait 6i6 arretde 
priaennirre au chateaif de Compiegne, sans 6tre ni accu- 
s6e ni aoopfoon^, he* Lilly, the astrotoger, in hb Life 
ad Dentn of King Charles the First, presents us whh a 
■elanrhnljr picture of ihie unfortunate monardi. He has 
abo d eec iibed the peraon of the old queen mother of 

a* 



< In the month of August, U41, 1 beheld the eld quean 
mother of France departing from London, in cempsiiiy of 
Thomas earl of Arundel. A oad spectacle of saortalit v it 
was, and produced tears from mine eyes and many outer 
beholders, to see an aged, lean, decripit, poor queen roadjr 
for her grave, neces s i t ated to depart hence, having no place 
of residence in this world left her, but where the courtesy of 
her bard fortune assigned it. She had be«s the only stateljr 
and magnificent woman of Europe i wife to the greatest 
king that ever bved in France ; mother unto one king and 
unto two queens.' 

In the year 1695, died at Paris, Antonio king of Portu- 
gal. His body is interred at the Cordeliers, and his heart 
deposited at the Ave-Maria. Nothing on earth could coo^ 
pel this prince to renounce his crown. He passed over to 
England, and Elixabeth assisted him with troops, but at 
length he died in France in greet povertjr. This dethroned 
monarch was happv in one thing, which is indeed rare : in 
all his miseriee he oad a servant, who proved a tender and 
faithful friend, and who only desired to participate in Ilia 
miifbrtunes, sjid to soflen his miseries ; and for the recoaa- 
pense of his services he onlv wished to be buried at the 
feet of his dear master. This hero in loyalty, to whom 
the ancieot Romans would have raised aUars, was Don 
Diego Bothei, one of the greatost kmls of the court of 
Portugal, and who drew hia origin from the kings of Bo- 
hemia. 

Hoaoe supplies me with an anecdote of singular rojrnl 
distress. He informs us that the queen of England, with 
her son Charles, had * a moderate pension assigned her : 
but it was so ill paid, and her credit ran so low, that one 
morninff when the Cardinal de Reta waited on her, she ii»> 
formed him that her daughter, the princess Henrietta, waa 
obliaed to be a^ied for want of a fire to warm her. To 
such a condition was reduced, in the midst of Paria, a 
queen of England, and dauffhtor of Henry IV of Franoe ! 
We find another proof of her excessive poverty. Salm»> ' 
sius, after poblisliing his celebrated political book, in fhp 
vour of Charles II, the ptfentio JUgia, was much blamed 
by a friend for not having tent "a copy to the widowed 
queen of Charles, who, he writes, though poor, woukJ yet 
have paid the bearer ! 

The daughter of Jamea the First, who married die 
Elector Palatine, in her attempts to get her husband 
crowned, was reduced to the utmost beggary, and wander- 
ed frequently in disguise as a mere vagrant. 

A strange anecdote is related of Charles VII, of France. 
Our Henry V. had shrunk his kingdom into the town of 
Bourgea. It is said that having told a shoemaker afUr he 
had just tried apaircf his booLi, that he had no money to 

{»ay for them, Crwpin had such callous feelings that he re- 
used his majesty the boots ! ' It is for this reason,' saya 
Coraines, * I praise those princes who are on good terms 
with the lowest of their people ; for they know not at what 
hour they may want them.' 

Many monarchs of this day have probably experienced 
more than once the truth of the reflection of Comines. 

Wo may add here, that in all conquered countries the 
descendants of royal families have been found among the 
drnjgs of the pt^lace. An Irish prince has been discover- 
ed m the person of a miserable peasant ; and in Mexico^ 
its faithful historian Clavigero notices that he has known a 
locksmith who was a descendant of its ancient kings, and 
a tailor of one of its noblest families. 

FBtJDAL CUSTOMi. 

Baibaroos as the feudal customs were, they were the 
first attempts at organixing European society. The nor- 
thern nations, in their irruptions and settlements m Europe, 
were barbarians indepenoent of each other, till a sense of 
pahlic uSety induced these hordes to confederate. But the 
private indirtdual reaped no benefit from the public union ; 
on the contrary, he seems to have lost bis wild liberty in 
the subjugation ; he in a short tiiiie was compelled to su^ 
fer from his chieftain : and the curiosity of the philosopher 
is excited by contemplating in die feudal customs a barbar- 
ous people carrying into their first social institutions their 
original ferocity. The institution of forming cities into 
communities at length gradoally diminished tnis military 
and aristocratic tyranny ; and toe freedom of. cities, origi- 
nating in the pnrsuits of commerce, shook off tho yoke of 
insolent lordships. A famous ecclesiastical writer of that 
dayiyvvt^o had imbibed the feudal prejudices, calls thaae 
coromunitiei, which were distinguished by the name of 
UbvUHti (hence probably oar municipal term the Sbtrtkt,) 
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M < eiMsrtble inTentioos, by wbichi contmr to law mnd 
juntiee, ilaves withdraw tnemwlvea from that obedieoce 
which they owed to iheir maatere.' Siich was the eipiring 
Toice of aristocratic tyranny ! This subject has been in- 
geniously discussed by Robertson in his preliminary vol- 
ume to Charies; but the foUowing facts constitute the 
picture which the historian leaves to be gleaned by the 
minuter inquirer. 

The feudal government introduced a species of servitude 
which till that time was unknown, and which was called 
the servitude of the land. The bondmen or seifs, and the 
villains or country servants, did not reside in the house of 
the lord ; but they entirely depended on his caprice ; and 
he sold them, as he did tne animals, with the field whese 
they lived, and which they cultivated. 

IX is difficult to conceive with what insolence the petty 
lords of those times tyrannized over their villains ; they not 
anly oppressed their slaves with unremitted labour, insti- 
gated by a vile cupidity ; but their whim and caprice led 
them to inflict miseries without even any motite of ia- 



In Scotland they bad a shameful institution of maiden 
rights ; and Malcolm the Third only abolished it, bv order- 
iiu; that they might be redeemed by a quitrent. The truth 
oTtbis circumstance Dalrymple has attempted, with excu- 
sable patriotism, to render doubtful. There seems how- 
ever to be no doubt of ihe existence of this custom ; since 
k also spread through Germany, and various parts of Eu- 
rope ; and the French barons extended their domestic 
tyranny to three nishts of involuntary prostitution. Mon- 
teequieu is infinite^ French, when he could turn this 
shameful species of tyranny into a ban mot ; for he coldly 
observes on this, * (fetoU bun eet troia maU la^ mt*UfaUoU 
chouir ; cmvwr l» antrea on n*aurmt pa$ dome btaucoup 
^atgtnt,* The legislator in the wit forgot the feelings of 
bis heart. 

Others, to preserve this privilege when they oould not 
enjoy it in all its extent, thrust their leg booted into the bed 
of the new-married couple. This was called the dniii de 
Clone. When ibe bride was in bed, the esquire or lord 

Krformed this ceremony, and stood there, his thigh in the 
d, with a lance in his band : in this ridiculous attitude he 
remained till he was tired ; and the bridegroom was not 
suffered to enter the chamber, till hb lordship had retired. 
Such indecent privileges must have originated in the worst 
of intentions; and when afterwards they advanced a step 
m more humane manners, the ceremonial was preserved 
from avaricious motives. Others have compelled their 
subjects to pass the first night at the top of a tree, and there 
to consummate their marriage ; to pass the bridal hours in 
a river ; or to be bound naked to a cart, and to trace some 
furrows as they were dra)(ged : or to. leap with their feet 
tied over the bonis of stag*. 

Sometimes their caprice commandod the bridegroom to 
appear in drawers at their castle, and plnnee into a ditch 
of rood ; and sometimes they were compeiwd to beat the 
waters of the ponds to hinder the frogs (roiA disturbing the 
lord! 

Wardship, or the privilege of guardianship enjored by 
some lord, was one of the barbarous inventions of tne feu- 
dal a^s ; the guardian had both the care of the person, and 
ibr his own use the revenue of the estates. This feudal 
custom was so fiir abused in Encland, that the king sold 
these lordships to strangers ; and when the guardian had 
fixed on a marriage for the infant, if the youth or muden 
did not agree to wis, they forfeited the value of the mar- 
riage ; that is, the sum the guardian would have obtained 
by the other party bad it taken place. This cruel custom 
was a source of ciomestic unhappiness, particularly in love- 
affairs, and has served as the ground-work of many a pa- 
thetic play by our elder dramatists. 

There was a time when the German lords reckoned 
amongst thev pririleffes, that of robbing on the high ways 
of their territory; which ended in raising up the famous 
Hanseatic Union to protect their commerce against rapine 
and avaricious exactions of toll. 

Geoffrey, lord of Coventry, <M>mpelled his wife to ride 
naked on a white pad through Uie streets of the town ; that 
by this mode he might restore to the inhabitants tbosopri- 
▼doges of fVhich his wantonness had deprived them. This 
•naodote some have suspected to be fictitious from its ex- 
trame barbarity ; but the character of the middle-ages will 
•dnit of any kmd of wanton barbarism. 

When the abbot of Figeae makes his entry into that 
town, the lord of M ontbrun, dressed in a hariaqdn's coat, 



and one of bis leginaked, is oonpdied by an ancient ( 

to conduct him to ths door of his abbey leading his horse bj 

the bridle. 

The feudal barons frequently con^Mned to sharo mmomg 
themselves those children of their viiiains who appeared to 
be the most healthy and serviceable, or who were renarka* 
ble tar their talents ; and not anfrequently lold ibem in iheir 
markets. 

The feudal servitude is not, even in the present enlight- 
ened limes, abolished in Poland, in Germany, and in Rus- 
sia. In those countries the bondmen are still entirety da- 
Endent on the caprice ef iheir mastcfs. The peasaata «/ 
ungary or Bohemia frequently revolt, and aiteak|>t C0 
shake off the pressure of feudal tyranay. 

An anecdote of comparatively recent date displaya their 
unfeeling caprice. A lord or prince of the northera coun- 
tries passing through one of his villages, observed a smail 
assembly of peasants and ibeir families assusing ihea- 
selves with dancing. He eommands his domestics to part 
the men from the women, and confine them in iha boiMon, 
He ordars the oo^s of the women to be draws up abov« 
their heads, and tied with their garters. The men wci 
then liberated, and those who did not recogniza their wivi 
in that state received a severe castigauoa. 

Absolute dominion hardens the humair heart; 
nobles accustomed to coaMnand theic bondmen will 
their domestics as slaves, as the capricious or 
West Indians are known to do their domsslii 
Those of Siberia punish thehrs by a frse use of the eudgal 
or rod. The AbM Chappe saw two Russiaa slavaa a^^ 
dress a chambermaid, who had by some trifliaf negligaae» 

g'ven offence to her mistress; uier' having unoovered wm 
t as her waist, one placed her bead betwixt bis knnsa $ 
tlie <Mher held her by the feet : while botb armed with two 
sharp rods, violently lashed her back till it pleMsd the d»» 
mestic tyrant to decree it tpos enoa^A ! 

AAer a perusal of these anecdotes of feodaltyrMmy, «•> 
may exclaim with Goldsmith— 

* I fly from petty tyranis— to the thnne.* 

Mr Hallam*s recent view of *^ the State of Europe dar- 
ing the Middle-ages,* renders this short article sttperfluou* 
in a philosophical view. 

joAX or Amr. 

Of the Maid of Orleans I have somewhere read that % 
bundle of faggots was subsiituiad for her, when sbe was 
supposed to have been buini by the Duke of Bedford. 
None of our historians notice this anecdote : though soai» 
have mentioned that afler her death an impostor aroae, 
and was even married to a French geatleman, by whom 
she had several children. Whether she deserved to bava 
been distinguished by the appellation of 7^ Mmd t^ 0«^ 
Uana we have great reason to suqnict ; and some in her 
days, from her fondness for man's apparel, even doubled ber 
We know little of one so celebrated as to have form- 



ed the heroine of epics. The following epitaph on bar I 
find in Winstanley's * Historical Rarities ;' and which, 
possessing some humour, merits to be vsscaed fima tmai 
oblivion. 

* Hers lies Josn of Arc ; the which 
Some count saint, and some count wiieh ; 
Some count man. and something more ; 
Some ooont maia, and some a whore. 
Her life *s in queatiop, wrong ur right 1 
Her death >s In doubt, by laws or mignl. 
Oh, innocence ! uke heed of It, 
How thou too near to guilt doth alt. 
(Meantime, France a wonder saw-> 
A woman rule, 'gainst salkjue law !) 
But, reader, be content to stay 
Thy censure till the judgment day : 
Then shall thou know, and noibenre, 
Whacher saint, witch, man, maki, or whors^' 

OUfllfO. 

Gammg appears to be an universal paoioa. Sonahtvw 
attempted to deny its universality ; they have imagmad 
that it is chiefly prevalent in cold climates, where sodi a 
passion becomes meet capable of agitating and gratifyiBf 
the torpid minds of their inhabitants. 

The fatal propensity of gaming is to be discovered, m 
well amongst the inhaintants of the frigid and torrid aoaaa, 
as amongst those of the roiUer cttmatas. The savaga um 
the civilised, the illiterate and the learned, are alike mfA» 
vated by the hope of aeeumulaiing wealth vrithoat tha 1^ 
boon orindustiy. 
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Bubejnc has written an elaborate treatise on gaming, 
■d we bare two quarto vdames by C. Moore, on suicide, 
fMHoe, and duelling, which may be put on the shelf by 
m aae of Barbey rac. All these works are excellent ter- 
■DQs, bnt a sermon to a gambler, a duclhst, or a suicide ! 
A dioe>box, a sword and pisiolj are the only things that 
■sen to hare any power over these unhappy men, tor ever 
fait in a labvriniti of their own conslnietion. 

I am muc^ pleased with the following thought. * The 
aaciaiis (says the author of Amuseroens seneuz et co- 
■■pes) assembled to see their gladiators kill one another ; 
tky diased this among their games ! What barbarity ! 
Bst sre we less barbarous, we who call a game an assem- 
bly who meet at the faro table where the actors th'*mBclves 
coafesi they Only meet to destroy one another?* In boih 
these cases the philosopher may perhaps discover their 
«igin in one cause, that of the Iblless perishing with enntd 
nfmwt ao immediate impulse of the passions ; and very 
MMHidrrate on the fatal means which procurns the de- 
■red agitation. 

The most ancient treatise by a modem on this subject, 
•Bcerdrng to Barbeyrac, was that of a French physician, 
iNw Eckdoo, who published it in 1569, entitled De Alea, 
«R de atnada hidtndi in peeuniam cupiditate, that is, * of 
naes of chance, or the malady of playing for money.* 
ibe treatise itself is only worth noticing from the circum- 
■tnec of the author being himself one of the most invete- 
itie fsmblers ; he wrote this work to convince himself of 
drii fiiUy. But in spite of af! his solemn vows, the prayers 
tf his fiiiends, and his own book perpetually quoted before 
Ui bee, he was a mat gamester to bis last hour! The 
nae dreonwtance happened to Sir John Denham. They 
htdBoi the ffood sense of old Mcmtaigne, who gives us (he 
retMB iriiy he gave over gaming. * I used (o like fbrmer- 
^ganes of chance with cards and dice ; but of that folly I 
hive kjBf been cured ; merely because I found that what* 
ntr good cottotenance I put on when I lost I did not feel 
■7 veiation the lest.' Qoldsmitb foil a victim to this 
■daess. To play any game well reouires serious study, 
tiM, and experience. If a man of letters plsys deeply, 
hs snil be doped even by shallow fellows, or by professed 



Aoe, and that little pugnacions animal the eocfc, are the 
fliMTmstniniMits employed by the numerous nations of the 
Bsstf to agitato their minds and ruin their fortunes ; to 
*hich the Chineee, who are desperate gamesters, add the 
>R of evtii. When all other property is played away, the 
Aoatjc gambler acmples not to stake his wi/e or his ehUdf 
« ihe cast oT a die, or courage and strength of a martial 
M. If stili QMOoceflsful, the last venture he stakes is 

b the island of Ceylon, cock-fighting is carried to a great 
ki^t. The Somatrans art* addicted to the use of dice. 
Ay pBg spirit of play characterizes a Malayan. AAer 
htnag resigned every thing to the good fortune of the win- 
y»fe is radu^ to a hornid state of desperation ; he then 
"O^fOB a certaro lock of hair, which indicates war and de- 
<mioQ to ail the raving gamester meets. He intoxicates 
■■self with opium ; and working himself up into a fit of 
pbvBxy, he bites and kills every one who comes in his 
*^ But as soon as this lock is seen flowing it is lawfvl 
j^ we at the person, and to destroy him as fast as possible. 
Ithiak it is this which our sailors call * To run a muck.' 
nv Dryden writes— 

' Froniless, and satire-proof, be soonn the streets, 
And runs an Indian miick at all ho meeia.* 

TbnatfoPope— 

' Salve's my weapon, but I'm too dlscnec 
To run a muck, and tilt ai all I mcsL* 



eoald not discover the derivation of the word 
To * run a muck' is an old phrsse for attacking 
. jnd indiaeriminately : and has since been ascertain- 
"di^hei Malay word. 

Tediicharge their ganfbltng debts, the Siamese sell their 
JJJt^iuua, their famili*^, and at length themselves. The 
wcss play mghi and da^^ till they have lost all they are 
yjt ; nd then they wiuallv go and hang themselves. 
yfc io the propemHTy of the Japanese for high plavi that 
^ wete CQMpeUed to make a law, that, * Whoever ?en- 
^ 1h aoney at play, shall be put to death.' In the 
~ islaiids of the Pscinc Ocean, they venture 
, whieh they hold as invakiable acquisi- 
—* We saw a man/ says Cook, 



* beating his breast and teariiw his hair in the violonee J 
rage, for having lost three hatdiots at one of tbeae raooi, 
and which he had purchased with nearly half his property. 

The ancient nations were not less addicted to gaming ) 
Persians, Grecians, and Romans ; the Goths, the GeroBanf, ( 
&c. To no|ice the modem ones were'a melancholy task : 
there is hardly a family in Europe which cannot record, 
from their own domestic annals, the dreadful prevalence of 
this passion. 

Gamaier and ckuUr were svnonymous terms in the time 
of Shakspeare and Jonson : they have hardly loatmueh of 
their douole si^iBcation in the present day. 

The following is a curious picture of a gambling»lioaN| 
from a contemporary account and appears to be an establish* 
ment more systematic than the * helJs' of the present day. 

* A list of the officers established in the moat notoriouf 
gaming-houses,' from the Daily -Journal, Jan. 9tb, 17SI. 

1st. A Commissioner, always a proprietor, who looks a 
of a nifhi ; and the week's account is audited by him and 
two other proprietors. 

td. A Director, who superintends the room. 

Sd. An Operator, who deals the cards at a cheathif 
game, called Faro. 

4ih. Two Crowpeea, who walcb Ike cards, and gmtiier 
the money for the bank. 

5th. Two Puffs, who have money given thmn to decoy 
others to plav. 

6ih. A CUirk, who is a check opoo the Puffs, to see that 
they sink none of the mone^ given them to play with. 

7th. A Squib is a puff of^Iower rank, who tarvea al half* 
pay salary while he is learning to deal. 

oth. A Flasher, to swear how often the bank has bean 
stript. 

9th. A Dunner, who goes about to recover moMy hiaC 
at play. 

lOtb. A Waiter, to fill out wine, snuff candlea, and at- 
tend the gaming*room. 

llih. An Attorney, a Newgate solicitor. 

lith. A Captain, who ia to fight any gentleman who ii 
peevish for losing his money. 

1 3th. An Usher, who lights gentlemen vp and down 
stairs, and gives the word to the porter. 

14ih. A Porter, who is generally a soldier of the Foot 
Guards. 

I5'h. An Orderly Man, who walks up and down the 
outside of the door, to give notice to Ibe porter, and alana 
the house at the approach of the constable. 

16th. A Runner, who ia to got intelligence of the juatice'a 
meeting. 

17th. Link-boys, Coachmen, Chairmen, or others who 
^ bring intelligence of the justices' meetings, or of the eon- 
stables being out, at half a-guinea reward. 

18th. Common-bail, Affidavit men, Ruffiana, Bravoaa, 
Assassins, cum mtdtit o/its. 

The * Memoirs of the most famous Gamesters from the 
rei^n of Charles II to Queen Anne, by T. Lucas, Esq. 
1714.' appeara to be a bookseller's job ; but probably a few 
traditional stories are preaerved. 

TRX AXABIC CBkomCLS. 

The Arabic Chronicle of Jerusalem is only valuable 
from the time of Mahomet. For such is the stupid stiper- 
stition of the Arabs, that they pride themaelves on beiitf 
ignorant of whatever has passed before the mission of Ibor 
Prophet. The most curious information it oontaina ia < 



ceming the crusades : according to Loncenie, who said 
be had translated several pcMiioos of it, whoever wonU be 
versed m the history <^ the crundes should attend to ihia 
chronicle, which appears to have been written with impar- 
tiality. It renders justice to the christian heroea, and par- 
ticularly dwells on the gallant actions d* the Count de 
Samt Gilles. 

Our historians chiefly write concerning Qn^reu ds 
Bouillon ,' only the learned know that the Count de Sami 
Gitlet acted there so important a character. The storiea 
of the Saracens are just the reverse : they apeak little 
concerning Godfrey, and eminently distingtuah SainI 
Gilles. 

Tasso has given into the more vulgar aoeoonis, bv anak- 
ing the former so eminent, at the cost of the other neroea, 
in his Jerusalem Delivered. Thus Virgil trandbrmed by 
his magical power the diaste I>ido into alover { and Homer 
the meretricious Penelope into a moaning matron. Ii m 
not requisite for poets to do hisCorians,bQthistorianadioald 
not be 10 frequently poets. The nma charge^ I bam 
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been told, must be made to the Orecian hutoriaos. The 
Feraians are viewed to great disadvantage in Grecian hiit- 
toiy. It would form a curious inquiry, and the re«uU might 
be unexpected to aome, were the Oriental student to com- 
ment on the Grecian historians. The Ghrecians were not 
the demi-gods they paint themselves to have been, nor 
those they attacked the contemptible multitudes they d»- , 
■chbc. These boasted victories might be diminished. 
The same observation attaches to Csesar's account of his 
British eitiediiion. He never records the defeats he fre- 
quentljr experienced* The national prejudices of the Ro- 
man histonans have undoubtedly occasioned as to have a 
very erroneous conception of the Carthageniam, whose 
discoveries in navigation and oommerciar enterprises were 
the most conHiderable among the ancients. We must in-* 
deed think highly of that people, whose works on agricul- 
ture which they had rabed into a science, the senate of 
Rome orderd to be trarislated into Latin. They must 
indeed have been a wise and grave people. Tet they are 
stigmatized by the Romans for faction, cruelty and oowar« 
dice; and their bad faith has comedown to us in a pro- 
Terb ; but Livy was a Roman ! and there is a patriotic 
mulignity ! 

MKTXMPaTCH4lksX8. 

If we except the belief of a future remtmeration beyond 
life for Buffering virtue, and retribntion for successful 
crimes, there is no system so simple, and so little repugnant 
to our understanding, as that of the metempsychosis. The 
pains and the pleasured of this life are by this' system con- 
sidered as the recompense or the punishment of our actions 
in an anterior state : so that, says St Foix we cease to 
wonder that among men and animals, some enjoy an easy 
and agreeable life, while others seem bom only to suffer all 
kinds of mberies : preposterous as this sjrstem may appear, 
it has not wanted tor advocates in the present age, which 
indeed ba« revived everv kind of fanciful theories. Mer- 
cier, in Xi'an dwx mUZe fpuArt cents fuoronte, seriously 
maintains the present one. 

If we seek for the origin of the opinicm of the metempsy- 
chosis, or the transmigration of souls into other bodies, we 
must plunge into the remotest antiquity ; and even then we 
■hall find it impossible to fix the epoch of its first autlior. 
The notion was long extant in Greece before the time of 
Pythagoras. Herodotus assures us that the Egyptian 
priests taught it ; but he does not inform us of the time it 
began to spread. It probably followed the opinion of the 
immortality of the soul. As soon as the first philosophers 
had established this dogma, they thought the^ could not 
maintain this immortality without'a transmigration of souls. 
The opinion of the metempsychosis spread in almost every 
region of the earth ; and it continues, even to the present 
time in all its force amon? those nations who have not yet 
embraced Christianity. The people of Arracan, Pom, 
Siam, Cambova, Tonquin, Cochin-China, Japan, Java, 
and Ceylon sdll entertain that fancy, which also forms the 
chief article of the Chinem religion.' The DruidH believed 
in transmigrati(Mi. The bardic triads of the Welsh are ftill 
of this belief ; and a Welsh antiquary insists that by an 
emieraiion which formerly took place, it was conveyed to 
the Bramins of India from Wales ! The Welsh bards tell 
us that the ^ools of men transmigrate into the bodies of those 
animals whose habits and characters they most reeemble, 
till after a circuit of such chastising miseries, they are ren- 
dered more pore for the celestial presence ; for man may be 
converted into a pi^ or a wolf, till at length be assumes the 
inoffensiveness of the dove. 

My learned friend Sharon Turner, the accurate and phi- 
km^hical historian of our Saxon ancestors, has explained, 
in his * Vindication of the ancient British Poem^,' p. tSl, 
the Welsh system of the metempsychosis. Their bards 
mention three circles of existence. The circle of the ali- 
inelofling circle, holds nothing alive or dead but God. The 
. second circle, that of felicity, is that which men are to per- 
vade after they have passed through their terrestrial changes. 
The circle of eril is that in which human nature passes 
through those varying stages of existence which it must un- 
dergo before it is qualified to inhabit the circle of felicity. 

The progression of man throtigh the circle of evil is mark- 
ed by three infelidties : necessity, oblivion, and deaths. 
The deaths which foRow our changes, are so many escapes 
from their power. Man is a free agent, and has the liberty 
nf footing ; hit sufferings and changes cannot be foreseen. 
Sfy hn misconduct he may happen to fall retrogade into the 
WmtX state fron which be bad emerged. If his conduct 



in any one state, instead of improring his being, had 
it worse, he fell back into a worse condition to commeoee 
again his purifying revolutions. Huntanity was th« limit oT 
the degraded transraigratiooa. All lira changes abore ha-^ 
manity produced fehcity. Humanity is the scene nS the 
contest, and after man has traversed every state of aittmn-' 
ted existence, and can renacmber all that be has poneeJ 
through, that consummation follows which be attains in ihe- 
circle of felicity. It ie on thu system of transra^^raitioii Ibaf 
Taliessin the Welsh bard, who wrote in the sixth oeniaryr 
gives t redtal of his pretended transmigration. He tells 
how he had been a serpent, a wild ass, a buck, or a cvaae, 
&c ; and this kind of reminiscence ef his former ataie, tbte- 
recov\Bry of memory, wss a proof of the mortal's advances- 
to the happier circle. For to forget what we bare been, 
was one of^ the curses of the circle of evil. Tahessin ihere-^ 
fore, adds Mr Turner, as profusely boasts of his recovered 
reminiscence as any mCNiem sectary can' do of his state oT 
grace and election. 

In all these wild reveries there seems to be a moral fable 
in the notion, that the clearer a man recollects what a hrmUr 
he has been, it is certain proof that he is in an insproyed 
state! 

According to the authentic Clarigero^ in hb historj oT 
Mexico, we find the Pythagorean transnrigratioa carried oa 
in the west, and not less fancifnlly than in the eountries oT 
the east. The people of TlascaJa believe thai the stNils oT 
persons ofrank went after their death to inhabit the bodies 
of 6eaiff(/W andnDeet tinging Urit^ and those of the naUgr 
quJadrupedtf while the souls of inferior pereons were sup- 
posed to pass into tsMse^s, bedUty and such other ssssasr 

There is somethh»g not a little ludicrous in die dcsscrip- 
tion Plutarch gives at the close of his treatise on * the delay 
of heavenly justice.' Thespesiss saw at lentth the souw 
of those who were condemned to return to hie, and whoa 
they violently forced to take the ferm of all kimfe of animals* 
The labourers charged with this transfbrmaticMi, forge with 
their instraments certain parts; othera,'^ imw form; and 
made some totally disappear; that these souls might be rsa- 
dered proper for another kind of file and other habits. 
Among these he perceived the soul of Kero, which had al- 
ready suffered Ions torments, and which stuck to tbe body 
by nails red from the fire. The workmen seixed on htm to 
mako a riper of, under which form he was now to live, after 
baring devoured the breast that had carried him.— But as 
this Plutarch only copies the fine reveries of Plato. 

tPAinSH ETX^TTETTX. 

The etkiuette or the rales to be nbeerved m the ro^iS 
palaces is necessary, writes Baron Bielfield, for beepug* 
order at court. In iSpain it was carried to such lengths as 
to make martyrs of their kings. Here is an instance, at 
which, in spite of the fatal consequences it produced, one 
cannot refi-ain from smiling. 

Philip the Third was gravely seated by the fire-side ; 
the fire-maker of the court bad kindled so great a quantity 
of wood, that the monarch was nearly suffocated with beat, 
and his grandeur would not sufler him to rice from the 
chair ; me domestics oouki not nressme to enter the apart- 
ment, because it was against the HkputU, At length the 
Marquis de Pota appeared, and the king ondered him to 
damp the fires : but Ae excused himself; alleging that bs 
was forbidden by the tUquttU to perform such a function, 
for which the duke d*Qsseda ought to be called upon, as it 
was his business. The duke was gone oot ; the Jht burnt 
fiercer; and the fcmjg endured it, rather than derofste fron 
his dignUy. But his blood was heated to such a degree, 
that an erysipelas of the head appeared the next dav, 
which succeeded by a riolent fever, carried him off in Ittl, 
in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 
The palace was once on fire ; a soldier, who knew the king's 
rister was in her apartment, and must inevitably have bMn 
consumed in a few moments by the flames, at the risk of 
his life rushed in, and brought her highness safe oat m his 
arms : but tbe Spanish tUqtuUe was here wofuUy brokan 
into ! The loyal soldier was brought to trial, and as it' was 
impossible to deny that he had entered her apartment, the 
juoges condemned him to die ! The Spanish Princes, how* 
ever condescended in consideration of the eircumstasee, 
to nordon the soldier, and very benevolently saved Iub Ikh* 

when Isabella, mother of Philip II, was ready lobe de- 
livered of him, she commanded that all the hghls shoddbe 
extinguished* thotifthe viotenoeof hsrp^riMMdd< ' 
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M JMr&oa to dianm eokrar, bo ODe nigbt perceive it. 
Md wImb the midwtfe nid| * Madmm, cry out, thmt will 
five 700 etae,' ihe answered in good fymmohj * How 
mn jw ghre me Mch tidrioe'/ I would rather die than 
ajooiJ 



ffvee w pride— which Spain to all the eaith 
Mif laneir give, nor foar Itenelf a dearth !> 

Churchin. 

Phap the Tliard was a weaic bigot, who raffered himaeif 
to be fovemed hjr his minialera. A patriot wished to 
ofeslMi eyea, but he could net pierce through tAe crowds of 
m bllereis ; besides, that the Toice oT patriotism heard 
■ a oorrupt court wouki have become a crime never par- 
^oael He fiHMd, however, an ingenious manner of con- 
*<^*sg to him bin censure. He caused to be laid on his 
we one day, a letter sealed, which bore this address— 
'To ihe Sex of Spain, Philip the Third, at -present in 
ihe ierviee oT the Duke of Lerma.* 

Is a simflar naanner, Don Carlos, son to Philip the 8e- 
coad, made a. book with empty padres, to contain the voy- 
a|« of his faiher, which bore this title—* The Great and 
JUainUa Voyages of the King Mr Philip.* All these 
ivfifes consisted of going to the Escurial firom Madrid, 
M retamisff to Madnd from the Escurial. Jests of this 
W, at len^, cost him his life. 

THK aOTHS AVD HUVS. 

Tin terrific famiours which these ferocious nations paid 
tethMr deceased monarchs are recorded in history, by the 
Wxusjut of Attila, king of the Huns ; and Alaric, king 
«f the Goths. 

Attila died in 453, and was buried m the midst of a vast 
<kuipsign in a ooffin which was inclosed in one of gold, ; 
«Miker of silver, and a third of iron. With the body 
«ere interred all the spoils of the enemy, hamesses em- 
^radwed with gold ana studded with jewels ; rich silks, 
Ml whatever they had taken most precious in the palacr« 
^tiM kings they had pillaged : and that the place of his 
■^fnseat might for ever remain concealed, the Huns do- 
Fivvd of life all who assisted at his burial ! 

The Ggihs had done neariy the same for Alaric in 410, 
>| Kflseaea, a town in Calabria. They turned aside the 
liver Vueato ; and having formed a grave in the midst 
^u bed where its course was most rapid, they interred 
VI biag with prodigioos accumulation of richea. Afler 
>>*iBf caused the river to reassume its usual course, they 
■■wiwl without exception, all those who had been con* 
*"Md in digpng this singular grave. 

or TTcAxs or brat. 
TIm Tiear of Brav^ in Berksliiro was a papist under the 
J^ of Henry the Eighth, and a protestant under Edward 
"cSiilh; he was a papist again under Mary, and once 
■*• became a arotestant in the reign of Elizabeth. When 
vecttdal to tne gown was reproached for his versatility 
a nbiioua creeds, and taxed for ieing a turncoat and an 
["""Maat chaogeiinff, as Fuller expresses it, he replied, 
.^M neither ! fu* if I changed my religion, I am sure 
*.vpttnie to mv principle; which is, to live and die the 

*w rivacious and reverend hero has given birth to a 
J"*A peculiar to his county, * The vicar of Bray will 
"^^^^ororBrayslilL* But how has it happened that ibis 
^ •Hoiiki be so notoriotts, and one in much higher rank, 
j^jhe same part should have escaped notice ? Dr 
Sj^ bishop of Llandaff, from an idle abbot cmder 
^""U Vin, was made a busv bishop ; protestant under 
^"^^ he returned to his old master under Mary ; and 
'^awtook the oath of supremacy under Elizabeth, and 
y^ u Ik pariiament protestant. A pun spread the 
Jyy hii name ; for they said that he had always 
*^ Ihe IftB^ better than the otereft .' 

DOUGLAS. 

Jlrt^ rworded as a species of Puritanic savageness 
^wwjic barbarism, that no later than in the year 1767, 
*rmi» P"*"* *** p«r»acuted because he had written a 
J''"y *hich tended by no means to hurt the morals ; 
aT_ ?***™T^» *>y awakening the piety of domestic 



. -^ with the nobler passions, would rather elevate 
"^IJfyUwmind. 

jJJ*»Hoiiie, the author of ihe tragedy of Douglas, 
4itei/™^ at Edinburg, and because some of the 

""*> his aopiainiaDee, attended the representatioB, 



the clergy, with the monastic spirit of the darkest ageai 
published the present paper, which 1 shall abridge for tha 
contemplation of the reader, who may wonder to see audi 
a composition written in the eighteenth century. 

* On Wednesday, February the 2d, 1757, the Presbytery 
of Glasgow came to the following resolution. They having 
seen a printed paper, intituled, < An admonition and ex* 
hortation of the reverend Presbytery of Edinburg;' which, 
among other etaft prevailing, observing the following ms- 
Uateholy but notonmu facts : that one who is a minister of 
the church of Scotland, did ftisise^ write and cnmpoee a 
ttago-pU^t intituled, " The tragedy of Douglas," and got 
it to be acted at the theatre of kdinburg ; and that no 
with several other ministers or the«church were present ; 
and tome of them <ifUiier than, onee^ at the acting of the 
said play before a numerous audience. The presbytery 
bem^ dogpbf t^eeUd with this new and Strang appear- 
ance, do publish these sentiments, &c. Senuments with 
which I will not disgust the reader ; "but which they ap* 
pear not yet to have purified and corrected, as they have 
shown in the case of Logan and other Scotchmen, wha 
have committed the crying sin of composing dramas ! 

CRITICAL HI6T0BV Or POVCBTT. 

Mr. Morin, in the memoirs of (he French academy, has 
formed a little history of Poverty, which I abridge. 

The writers on the geDealoj^ies of the gods have not 
noticed this deity's though admitted as such in the pagan 
heaven, while she has had temples and altars on earth. 
The allegorical Plato has pleasingly narrated, that at the 
feast which Jupiter gave on tlio Wtb of Venus, Poverty 
modestly stood at the gate of the palace to gather the 
fragments of the celestial banquet ; wnen she observed the 
god of riches, inebriated with nectar, roll out of the hea- 
venly residence, and passing into tho Olympian gardens, 
threw himself on a vernal bank. She seized this oppor- 
tunity to become familiar with the god. The frolicsome 
deity honoured her with his caresses ; and from this amour 
sprung the god of love who resembles his father in jollity 
and mirth, and his mother in his nudity. The allegory is 
ingenious. The union of poverty with riches, must inevi- 
taSly produce the must delightful <if pleasures. 

The golden age, however, had nut the duration of a 
flower ; when it finished, poverty began to appear. The 
ancestors of the human race, if they did not meet her 
face to face, knew her in a partial degree ; the vagrant 
Cain encountered her. She was firmly established in the 
patriarchal age. We hear of merchants who publicly 
practised the commerce of vendinc elavea, which indicates 
the utmost de^ee of poverty. Sne b distinctljjr marked 
by Job : this nol^ man protests that he had nothing to re- 
proach himself with respecting the poor, for he had assisted 
them in their necessities. 

In the scriptures, legislators, paid great attention to their 
relief. Moses, by bis wise precautions, endeavoured to 
soften the rigours of this unhappy state. The division of 
lands, by tribes and families : tne septennial jubilees ; tha 
regulation to bestow at the harvest time a certain portion 
of all the firnita of the earth for those families who were 
in want ; and the obligation of his moral law to love one'a 
neighbour as one's self; were so many mounds erected 
against the inundations of poverty. The Jews under their 
Theocracy had few or no mendicants. Their kings were 
unjust ; and rapaciously seizing on inheritances which were 
not their right, increased the numbers of the poor. From 
the reign oi David there were oppressive governors, who 
devoured the people as their bread. It was still worse 
under the foreign powers of Babylon, of Persia, and the 
Roman emperors. Such were the extortions of their pub- 
licans, and the avarice of their governors, that the number 
of mendicants dreadfully augvuenred ; and it was probably 
for that reason that the opulent families consecrated a 
tenth part of their property for their succour, as appears 
in the time of the evangelists. In the preceding agea no 
more was given, as their casuists assure us, than the for- 
tieth or thirtieth part ; a cuatom which this unfortunate na- 
tion still practise. If there are no poor of their nation 
where they reside, they send it to the most distant parts. 
The Jewish merchants make this charity a regular cnargo 
in theii^ transactions with each other ; and at the close of 
the year render sn account to the poor of their nation. 
. By the example of Moses, the ancient legislators were 
tauglbt to pay a similar attention to the poor. Like him 
they published laws respecting the division of lands ; and 
many ordinances were made for tfa« benefit of those i^bum 
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been told, muet be made to the Orecum hUtonant. The 
Fernans are ?iewed to great disadranta^e in Grecian hui- 
tory. [t wooM form a curioui inquiry, and the result might 
be unexpected to aomei wore the Orieatal Ptudent to com- 
ment on the Gh-ecian historians. The Grecians were not 
the demi-gods they paint ihemseWes to haye been, nor 
those ibey attacked the contemptible multitudes they de- , 
scribe. These boasted victories might be diminished. 
The same obserration attaches to Cauar's account of his 
British ei»»edition. He never records the defeats he fre* 
quently experienced* The national prejudices of the Ro- 
man historians have undoubtedly occasioned as to have a 
very erroneous conception of the Carthagenians, whose 
discoveries in navigation and commerciafenterpriies were 
the most considerable among the ancients. We must in* 
deed think highly of that people, whose works on agricul- 
ture which they had raised into a science, the senate of 
Rome orderd to be translated into Latin. They must 
indeed have been a wise and grave people. Tet they are 
stigmatized by tiie Romans for faction, cruelty and cowar* 
diee; and their bad faith has come down to us in a pro- 
verb ; but Livy was a Roman ! and there is a patriotic 
muligiuty ! 

MBTXMPtTCBbtlS. 

If we except the belief of a future remmieFatioa beyond 
tbb life for suffering virtue, and retribution for successful 
crimeSf there is no system so simple, and so little repugnant 
to oar understanding, as that of the metemftsycbosis. The 
pains and the pleasures of thb life are by this system con- 
sidered as the recompense or the punishment of our actions 
in an anterior slate : so that, savs St Foix we cease to 
wonder thai among men and animals, some enjoy an easy 
and agreeable life, while others seem bom only to suffer all 
kinds of miseries : preposterous as this system may appear, 
it has not wanted for advocates in the present age, which 
indeed ban revived every kind of fanciful theories. Mer- 
cier, in Van deu* miOe quatre eeniM fuanmUf seriously 
maintains the present one. 

If we seek for the origin of the opinion of the metempsy- 
diosis, or the tiansmigration of souls into other bodies, we 
must plimee into the remotest antiquity ; and even then we 
■hall find it impossible to fix the epoch of its first author. 
The notion was long extant in Greece before the time of 
Pythagoras. Herodotus assures us that the Egyptian 
priests taught it ; but he does not inform us of the time it 
began to spread. It probablv followed the opinion of the 
immortsliiv of the soul. As soon as the first philosophers 
had established this dogma« they thought they could not 
maintain this immortality without'a transmigration oTsouls. 
The opinion of the metempsychosis spread in almost every 
region of the earth ; and it continues, even to the present' 
time in all its force amcm; those nations who have not yst 
embraced Christianity. The people nf Arracan, Peru, 
8iam, Cambova, Tonquin, Cochin-Ohina, Japan, Java, 
and Ceylon still entertain that fancy, which also forms the 
chief article of the Chinese religion. The Druids believed 
in fransmifration. The bardic triads of the Welsh are fiill 
of this belief; and a Welsh antiquary insists that by an 
emieraiimi which formerly took place, it was conveyed to 
the Braroins of India from Wales ! The Welsh bards tell 
us that the wools of men transmigrate into the bodies of those 
animals whose habits and characters they most resemble, 
till after a circuit of s<teh chastising miseries, they are ren- 
dered more pore for the celestial presence ; for man may be 
eonverted into a pif or a wolf, till at length he assumes the 
inoffensiveness of the dove. 

My learned friend Sharon Turner, the accurate and phi- 
kMophical historian of our Saxon ancestors, has explained, 
in bis ' Vindication of the ancient British Poems,' p. tSl, 
the Welsh system of the metempsychosis. Their bards 
mention three circles of existence. The circle of the all- 
ineiosing circle, holds nothing alive or dead but God. The 
•HCond circle, that of felicity, is that which men are to per- 
vade afVer they have passed through their terrestrial changes. 
The circle of eril is that in which human nature passes 
through those varyinc stages of existence which it must un- 
dergo before it is qualified to inhabit the circle of felicity. 

The progression of man through the circle of eril is mark- 
ed by three infelicities : necessity, oUirion, and deaths. 
The deaths which foHow oar changes, are so many escapes 
from their power. Man is a free agent, and has tne liberty 
nf loosing ; his sufferings and changes cannot be foreseen. 
By his miscondQct he may happen to fidi retrogade into the 
mfagt state from wUcb be bad emerged. If his conduct 



in any one state, instead of improring bis being, had made * 
it worse, he fell back into a worse condition to oommenbs * 
again his purifying revolutions. Humanity was the limit oT P 
the degraded transnugnttioos. All the changes above hi>^ ^ 
manity produced felicitv. Humanity is the scene of the "^ 
contest, and after man has traversed every state of aniraa- • 
ted existeoce, and can rtsnacmber all that be has passed f 
through, that consommatioo follows which be attains in the ^ 
circle of felicity. It is on thb system of transmigraikm ibaf 
Taliessin the Welsh bard, who wrote in the sixth centoTr 
gives A recital of his pretended transmigration. He tells I 
how be had been a serpent, a wild ass, a bock, or a crane, > 
&c ; and this kind of reromiscence ef his former state, tbie ' 
recof^ of memory, was a prcrafof the mortal's advances- ■ 
to the happier circle. For to forget what we have been, i 
was one of the curses of the cirde of evil. Taliessin there^ i 
fore, adds Mr Turner, as profusely boasu of ha recovered ' 
reminiscence as any mCNiem sectary can do ef his state of • 
grace and election. 

In all these wild reveries there seems to be a mend fable *> 
in the notion, that the clearer a man recollects what a bnU < 
he has been, it is certain proof that he is in an improved t 
state ! 1 

According to the authentic Clavigero, in his history oT * 
Mexico, we find the Pythagorean transmigimtioa carried on "■ 
in the west, and not less fancifolly than in the countries of i 
the east. The people of Tlascala believe that ike sooli of < 
peraons of rank went after their death to inhabit the bodies 
of fteonft/n/ andstDeet nngmg biria, and those of the mMtr 
qtUMdrupecbf while the souls of inferior persons were sap- i 
posed to pass into issaaitfs, Aefltiss, and such other smsmt i 
animaU. 

There is soraethitag not a little ludicrous in the deserip- i 
tion Plutarch gives at the dose of his treatise on * thedehty i 
of heavenly justice.' Thespesins saw at length the sonis ' 
of those who were condemned to return to hfe, and whom 
they violently forced to take the form of all kindb of animals* r 
The labourere charged with this transformation, forge with i 
their instruments certain parts; others, la new form; and » 
made some totally disappear ; that these souls ought be ran- ^ 
dered proper for anoiner kind of Fife and oCMr habits. .| 
Among these he perceived the soul of Nero, which had al- < 
ready suffered lone torments, and which stock to tbe body 
by nails red from tne fire. The workmen seized on him to ^ 
inako a riper of, imder which form he was now to live, after , 
having devoured the breast that had carried him.— Bm in 
this Pkitarch only copies the fine reveries of Plico. 

SPAHISH ETX^trXTTS. 

The etiquette or the rules to be observed in the njtS 
palaces is necessary, writes Baron Bielfield, for keeptog 
order at court. In Spain it was carried to such lengtM a» 
to make martyra of their k'mgs. Here is an instasice, at 
which, in spite of the fatal consequences it produced, one 
cannot refrain from smiling. 

Philip the Third was gravely seated by the fire^e; 
the fire-maker of the court had kindled so great a quantity 
of wood, that the monarch was nearly suffocated with beat, 
and his grandeur would not suffer Vua to rise from the 
chair ; t^e domestics could not nreiomc to enter the apart- 
ment, because it vras against tne ttiqu^lU. At length tbe 
Marquis de Pota appeared, and the king ordered bin to 
damp the fires : but he excused himself; alleging that be 
was forbidden by the eHqutUe to perform such a funetios, 
for vrhich the duke d'Qsseda ought to be called upon, ai it 
vras his business. The duke was gone out ; the Jht bunrt 
fiercer; and the ^g" endured it, rather than derogate from 
his dignity. But his bkxid was heated to such a degree, 
that an erysipelas of the head a|ipeared the next dav, 
which succeeded by a riolent fover, carried him off in IttI, 
in the twenty-fourth year of his age. 

The palace was once on fire ; a soldier, who knew the kinift 
sister was in her apartment, and must inevitably have been 
consumed in a few moments by the flames, at the riik of 
hb life rushed in, and brought )ier highness safe out in bif 
arms : but the Spanish etUputU vras hare wofiiUy braksn 
into ! The loyal soldier was brought to trial, and as it was 
impossible to deny that he had entered her apartment, the 
juoges condeomed him to die ! The Spanish Princes, bo^ 
ever condescended in consUeratioQ of the mreumiMaes, 
to vardon the soldier, and very benevolently saved bli b^* 

When IsabeDa, mother of Philip II, vras ready l» be de- 
livered of him, she commanded that ah the Kghts shooMbe 
extinguished * that if the vioteooe of her ftjm ahonbJ om^ 
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M her ftoe to dianm coloor, bo oDe might perceive it. 
Mi wkea the midwAs nidi * Madam, crv out, thai will 

£e jw euo,' ihe answered io good SlprnmA^ * How 
t yoa gife me aiKh adrioe '/ I would rather die than 

9jOtL' 

'BptSa gives oe pride— which Spahi to all the eaith 
Ifv hugely give, nor fear Iwrsuf a dearth !* 

Chuichili. 

niiip tJM Third was a weak bigot, who suffered hia«self 
to be foreroed hjr his ministers. A patriot wished to 
9^hn ejresybut he oould net pierce through the crowds of 
Mflatterem; liesides, that the voice of patriotism heard 
■ aeonuBi court would have become a crime never par- 
^0B«1 He ieuad, however, an ingenious manner of con- 
**^ to him hb censure. He caused to be laid on his 
ttMone day, a letter sealed, which l>ore this address— 
'To the Einr of Spain, Philip the Third, at -present in 
6b nrviee oTthe Duke of Lerma.* 

Is a wnflar manner, Don Carlos, son to Philip the Se- 
coBd, Biade a book with empty pages, lo contain the voy- 
api of hb father, which bore this title — ' The Great and 
i^iinhie Voyaces of the King Mr Philip.' All these 
'•Ttfps constsloa of ^ing to the Escurial from Madrid, 
md letsming to Madrid from the Escurial. Jests of this 
M, it length, cost him his life. 

THK OOTHS AVD HUKS. 

TIm tenific honours which these ferocious nations paid 
bilieir deceased monarchs are recorded in history, by the 

I Mvamit of AttJla, king of the Huns ; and Alaric, king 

I tftke Goths. 

i Anih died in 453, and was buried in the midst of a vast ' 
^bapsipi in a coffin which was inclosed in one of gold, 

I nolkcr of silver, and a third of iron. With the body 

; *cre iatrrred all the spoils of the enemy, harnesses em- 
^MiiJerad with (oM ana studded with jewels ; rich silks, 
Mi whatever they had taken most precious in the palaces 
^ the kings they had pillaged : and that the place of his 
■ansest might for ever remam concealed, the Huns do- 
pnnd of life ail who assisted at his burial ! 

Tks Godis had done nearly the same for Alaric in 410, 
tfKflwaea, a town in Calabria. They turned aside the 
tivir Vaseato ; and having finrmed a grave in the midst 
tf. its bed where its course was most rapid, they haterred 
^ kiag with prodigious accumulation of riches. After 
■visg caused the river to reassume its usual course, they 
■■med without exception, all those who had been coo* 

i *BMd in digging this singular grave. 

OF TIGARS OF BRAT. 

! ,The viear of Bray ^ in Berluhire was a papist tmder the 

: 1^ of Henry the Kighth, and a prolestant under Edward 

KSisb; he was a papist again under Mary, and once 

Mre became a prolestant in the reign of Elizalieth. When 

mo acaodal to tbe gown was reproached for his versatility 

I a raiigious creeds, and taxed for (eing a turncoat and an 

I *^aMU»t «hangelinff, as Fuller expresses it, he replied, 

not 80 neitiier ! 4br if I changed my religion, I am sure 

\Hpt true to rav principle; which is, to live and die the 

*»r«f Bra^f P ' 

This vivacious and reverend hem has given birth to a 
J^wb peculiar to bis county, * Tbe vicar of Bray will 
*f viearof Bray still* But bow has it happened that this 
"■r sboald be m notorious, and one in much higher rank, 
"piaf ihe same part sltould have escaped notice ? Dr 
?'^ bishop of Llandaff, from an idle abbot under 
^"7 Vin, was made a busy bishop ; protestant under 
^^*«nl, he returned to his old master under Mary ; and 
l^wt took the oath of suprsmacy under Elizabeth, and 
^yasa parliament protestant. A pun spread the 
2^ of his name ; for thev said that he haia always 
"*«d Ike Aiidhsn better than ihe eWeft / 

DOUGLAS. 

'^Jjy.be recorded as a species of Puritanic savageness 
■■■ Gothic baibarisro, that no later than in the vear 1767, 
^*»°o f genius was persecuted because he haci written a 
■•iwy which tended by no mesne to hurt the morals ; 
JMa tbe contrary, by awakening the piety of domestic 
•flwBs with the nobler passions, would rather elevate 
■Jwrify the mind. 

^J»ben Home, tbe author of the tragedy of Douelas, 
2'!'* performed atEdinburg, and because some of the 
*^ Itts aoqaaiataaee, attended the representation, 



the clergy, with the monastic spirit of the darkest age8« 
published the present paper, which 1 shall abridge for the 
contemplation of the reader, who may wonder to see such 
a composition written in the eighteenth century. 

< On Wednesday, February the 2d, 1757, the Presbytery 
of QIasgow came to the following resolution. Th^ having 
seen a printed paper, intituled, ' An admonition and ex* 
hortation of the reverend Presbytery of Edinburg;* which, 
among other evUt prevailing, observing the following ms- 
lanelwly but notorumo facts : that one who is a minister of 
the church of Scotland, did himodf write and compose a 
olago^piaSt intituled, " The tragedy of Douglas," and got 
it to be acted at the theatre of kdinburg ; and that he 
with several other ministers of the«church were present ; 
and oomt of them r^fUiotr (Aon vnot^ at the acting of the 
said play before a numerous audience. The presbytery 
being deirfhf t^eeUd wiih this new and straujge appear* 
ance, do publish these sentiments, &c. Sentiments with 
which I will not disgust the reader ; >>ut which they ap* 
pear not yet to have purified and correctod, as they have 
shown in the case of Logan and other Scotchmen, wIm 
have committed the crying sin of composing dramas ! 

CBXTTCAL HISTORY OF POVKRTT. 

Mr. Morin, in the memoirs of the French academy, Imi 
formed a little history of Poverty, which I abridge. 

The writers on the g«t)ealo^ies of the gods have not 
noticed this deity's though admitted as such in the pagan 
heaven, while she has had temples and altars on earth. 
The allegorical Plato has pleasingly narrated, that at tlM 
feast which Jupiter gave on the birth of Venus, Poverty 
modestly stood at the gate of tbe palace to gather the 
fragments of the celestial banquet ; wnen she observed the 
gou of riches, inebriated with nectar, roll out of the hea« 
venly residence, and passing into tho Olympian gardens, 
threw himself on a vernal bank. She seized this ofipor- 
tunity to becoose familiar with the god. The frolicsome 
deity honoured her with his caresses ; and from tliis amour 
sprung the god of love who resembles his father m jollity 
and mirth, and his mother in his nudity. The allegory is 
ingenious. The union of poverty with riches, must inevi- 
tably produce the must delightful of pleasures. 

The goklen age, however, bad out the duration of a 
flower ;''when it finished, poverty began to appear. The 
ancestors of the human race, if they did not meet her 
face to face, knew her in a partial degree ; the vagrant 
Cain encountered her. She was firmly established in the 
patriarchal age. We hear of merchants who publicly 
practised the commerce of vending slaves, which indicates 
the utmost degree of poverty. She is distincil;^ marked 
by Job : this holj^ man protests that he had nothing to re- 
proach himself with respecting tbe poor, for he had assisted 
them in their necessities. 

In the scriptures, legislators, paid great attention to their 
relief. Moses, by his wise precautions, endeavoured to 
soflen the rigours of this unhappy state. The division of 
lands, by tribes and families : tne septennial jubilees ; the 
regulation to bestow at the harvest ume a certain portion 
of all the fruits of the earth for those families who wero 
in want ; and the obligation of his vaon\ Isw to love one'i 
neighbour as one's self; were so many mounds erected 
against the inundations of poverty. The Jews under tlieir 
Theocracy had few or no mendicants. Their kings were 
unjust ; and rapaciously seizing on inheritances which wero 
not their right, increased the numbers of the poor. From 
the reign of David there were oppressive governors, who 
devoured the people as their bread. It was still worse 
under the foreign powers of Babylon, of Persia, and the 
Roman emperors. Such were the extortions of their pub- 
licans, and the avarice of their governors, that the number 
of mendicants dreadfully augmented ; and it was probably 
for that reason that the opulent families consecrated a 
tenth part of their property for their succour, as appears 
in the time of the evangelists. In the preceding ages no 
more was given, as their casuists assure us, than the foiw 
tieth or thirtieth part ; a custom which this unfortunate na* 
tion still practise. If there are no poor of their nation 
where they reside, they send it to the most distant parts. 
The Jewish merchants make this charity a regular cnarge 
in theii^ transactions with each other ; and at the close of 
the year render sn account to the poor of their nation. 
. By the example of Moses, the ancient legislators wero 
taught to pay a similar attention to the poor. Like him 
they published laws respectinc the division of lands ; and 
many ordinances were made for thti benefit of those «hcia 
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firei, taiUBdKdoiit, wan, or bad harreftts had reduced to 
want* Gonnnced that idteneu more inevitably iotniduced 
pofvrty than any other cause, ii was rigorously punished ; 



Constantiao. This prince published adicta in fiivoiir «f 
those christians who had b««n condenmed in the preoed- 
ing reigns to slavery, to the mines, the galleys, or priaoBS. 



the Egyptians made it crimiaai, and no vagabonds or \ The church felt an inundaiion of prodigious crowds of tlieaa 



mendicants were suffered under any pretence whatever. 
Those who were convicted of sloibfulness, and still ro- 
fittied to labour for the public when labour was offered to 
them, were panished with death. The Egyptian taskmas- 
ters observed thai the Israelites were an idlo nation, and 
obliged them to ftimish bricks for the erection of those fa- 
mous pyramids, which are probably the works of men who 
otherwise had remained vagabonds and mendicants. 
The same spirit inspired Greece. Lycurgus would not ^dressed the wounded. This did so much honour to \he 



have in his republic either poor or rich: ihey lived and la- 
boured in^common. A% in the present times, every family 
has its stores and cellars, so they had public ones, and dis* 
iributed the provisions according to the a^es and constitu- 
tions of the people. If the same regulation was not pre- 
cisely observed hv the Athenians, the Corinthians and the 
othar people of Qreectf , the same maxim existed .in full 
force agamst idleness. 

According to the laws of Draco, Solon, 9lc, a conviction 
of wilful poverty was punished with the loss of life. Plato, 
more gentle in his manners, would have them only banish- 
ed. He calls them enemies of the state ; and pronounces 
as a maxim, that where there are great numbers of men- 
dicants, fatal revolutions will happen ; for as these people 
have nothing to lose, they plan opportunities to disturb the 
public rep'we. 

The ancient Romans, whose univeraal object was the 

Kublic prosperttv, were not indebted to Greece on this 
aad. One of tke principal occupations of their censors 
was to keep watch on the vagabonds. Those who were 
condemned as incorrigible sluggards were sent to the 
mines, or made to labour on the public edifices. The Ro- 
mans of those times, unlike the present race, did not con- 
sider the far nienU as an occupation : they were con- 
vinced that their liberalities were ill-placed m bestowing 
them on such men. The little republics of the 6ees and the 
antt were oflen hHd out as an example ; and the last, par- 
ticularly where Virgil says, that they have elected over- 
saers who correct tho sluggards. 



miserable men, who brought with them urgent wania and 
cwporeal infirmities. The christian families were then 
not numerous; they could not satisfy these claimants. 
The magisiratesprotected them ; they built spacious boa- 
pitals, under different titles, for the sick, the aged, the in- 
valids, the wiuowa, and orphans. The emperors and the 
most eminent personages, were seen in these hosfiitals ex- 
amining the patients ; they assisted the helpless ; thej 



* Pars a?mlna cogunt, 

Castigantque moras.* 
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And if we may trust tho narrativee of our travellers, the 
leavers pursue this regulation more rigorously and exactly 
than even these industrious societies. But' their risour, 
although but animals, is not so barbarous as that of the 
ancient Germans ; who Tacilu* informs us, plunged the 
idlers and vagabonds in the thickest mire of their marshes, 
and lefl them to perish by a kind of death which resembled 
their inactive dispositions. 

Yet, aAer all, it was not inhumanity that prompted the 
ancients thus severely to chastiM idleness : thev were in- 
duced to it by a strict equity ; and it would be doino them 
injnstice to suppose, that it was thus they treated those 
ttufortunate jtoar^ who^e indigence was occasioned bv in- 
firmities, by ace or unforeseen calamities. Every family 
constantly assisted its branches to save them from being 
reduced to btg earv ; which to them appeared worse than 
death. The magistrates protected those who were desti- 
tute of friends, or incapable of labour. When Ulysses 
was disguised as a mendicant, and presented himself to 
Enrvmaehns, this prince observing him to be robust and 
healtbr, offered to give him emT>loyment, or otherwise to 
leave him to his ill-fortune. When the Roman emoerors, 
even in the rei^s of Nero and Tiberius, bestowed their 
largesses, the dtstriburors were ordered to except those 
from receivinff a share who9e bad conduct kept them in 
miserv ; for that it was better the lazy should die with 
hon»«r than be fed in idleness. 

Whether the police of the ancients was more exact, or 
whether thev were more attentive to practise the duties of 
hnmanirv, or that slavcrv served as an efficacious correc- 
tive of idlnness ; it clearly anoears how little was the mis- 
e»T, and how few the numbers of their poor. This they 
did too, without having recotirse to hospitals. 

At tlie establishment of Christianity, when the apostles 
eoromanded a community of weahh amontr their disciples, 
the miseries of the poor beeame alleviated in a greater de- 
gree. » If they did not ab«olute1v live together, as we have 
relizTOUS orders, vet the rich continually supplied their 
' brethren ! but matters greatly changed under 



new religion that Julian the Apostate introduced this cus- 
tom among the pagans. But the best thmgs are seen con* 
tinually perverted. 

These retreats were found insufficient. Many slav^ 
proud of the liberty they had just recovered, looked on 
them as prisons ; and under various pretexts, wandered 
about the country. Tliey displayed with art the scars of 
their former wounds, and exposed the imprinted marks ^ 
their chains. They found thus a lucrative profession in 
^gf ^OKf which had been interdicted by the laws. The pro- 
fession did not finish with them : men'of an untoward, tur- 
bulent, and licentious disposition, gladly embraced it. It 
spread so wide thai the succeedine eniperora were oblignd 
to institute new laws ; and individuals were alk>wed to 
seize on these meiKlicanis for their slaves aitd perpetual 
vassals : a powerful preservative against this disorder. It 
is observed in almost every part of the work), bnt CNtra ; 
and prevents that populace of beggary which disgraces Eu- 
rope. China presents us with a nobler example. Nobei;- 
gars are seen loitering in that country. All the worid are 
occupied, oven to the blind and the lame; and only ihoee 
who are incapable of labour, live at the public expense. 
What is done tiwre may also be performeo here. Instcsad 
of that hideous, importunate, idle, licentious poverty, as 
pernicious to the police as to morality, we should see the 
poverty of the earlier ases, humble, modest, frusal, ro- 
bust, industrious, and laborious. Then, indeed, the fa- 
ble of Plato miifht be realised : Poverty may be embraced 
by the god of Riches : and if she did not produce the vo- 
luptuous offjprinsr of Love, she would become the fertile 
mother of Agriculture, aod the ingenious mother of the 
Arts and Manufactures. 

SOLOKOn AVD bHKBA. 

A Rabbin once told me of an ineenious inventioiiy 
which in the Talmud is attributed to Solomon; 'and this 
story shows that there are some pleasing tales in that im- 
mense compilation. 

The power of the monarch had spread his wisdom to the 
remotest part of the known world. Q.ueen Sheba, at- 
tracted by the splendour of his reputation, visited this poet- 
ical king at his own court ; there, one day to exercise the 
saeacity of the monarch, Sheba presented herself at the 
foot of the throne : in each hand she held a wreath : the 
one was composed of natural, and the other of artifknml 
flowers. Art, in the labour of the mimetic wreath, had 
exquisitely emulated the livly hues of nature; so that at 
the distance it was held by the queen for the inspection of 
the kinnr, it was deemed impossible (or him to decide, as 
her question imported, which wreath was tbb production 
of nature, and which the work of art. The sa;acioas So- 
lomon seemed perplexed ; yet to be vanquished, though in 
a trifle, by a trifline woman, irritated his pride. The pon 
of David, he who had written treatises on the vesetable 
productions < fr^m the cedar to the hvssop,' to acknowledge 
himself outwitted by a womnn, with shreds of paper and 
clazed paintings ! The honour of the monarch's reputa- 
tion for divine sacacity seemed dimini^ed, and the whole 
Jewish court looked solemn and melancholy. At length, 
an expedient presen'ed itself to the kin? ; and it must be 
confessed worthy of the naturalist. Ob^ervin? a cluster 
of bi>es hoverins about a window, he commanded that it 
should be opened : it was ooened ; the bees rushed into 
the court, and ali?hted immediately on one of the wreaths, 
while not a sincle onefiaed on the other. The baffled 
Sheba had one more reason to be astonished at the wis- 
dom of Solomon.- 

This would msike a pretty poetical tale. It would yield 
an elegant description, and a pleasing moral ; that the bee 

onlv reste on the natural beauties, and never ybes on the 
painled fiowerer however inimitably tho edours may be 
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M «. Applied to th* (adiet, this would give it pongeiicj. 
b tbe * Practical Education' of the Ed^worthe, the read- 
er win fiad a vtrj iogeniout coavenatioa of the childreo 
. this elMy. 



HSLL. 

OUhan, \m Irie * Satiree upon the Jemiito/ a work which 
wooU ad«it of 'a coriotts commentary, alludes to their 
*ijia| lefeade/ aad tho iooumerable impoaitiona ther 
mAwed oa iba creduloua. I quote a few lines in which 
•a hu eoHected some of those legendary miracieai 
wUeh I have oolioed 4n the article oa Ltgmdiy and the 
of the Virgin Mary, are detailed in iUUgumt 



Tell, how bliSBed Virgin to cimie down 
Like pla/-hease punk descending in machine, 
Bow she writ WUeudoux and love dtsoourse. 
Hade aasignadons, risits, and amoun ; 
Mow hosis discreA, her smock for banner wore 
WiMch vanquished foes ! — 

bow ftih in conreniieles met. 

And mackerel were with bail of doctrine caught : 

How cattle beve Jndictous hearers been ! 

HeW coosecrated hives with bells were hung. 

And bees kqnc mass snd hoiy antiiems sung ! 

How pjgstn tV rosary kneei'd, aod sheep were Caught 

To bleu Te Deum and Ma^iAcat ; 

How fly-flap, of church-ceiiaure houses rid 

Of insects, which st curso of friar died. 

How ferryfog cowls religious pilgnms bore 

0*er waves, without the help of sail or oar ; 

How zealous crab, the sacred image bore, 

And swam a catholic to the distant ^ore, 

Wah ahams like these the giddy rout mislead, 

Their folly aod their supsrsUtion feed. 

AB tfieae are aliaaiom to the eitrava^nt fictions in < the 
Gotdsa Legend.' Amone other gross imposiiiona to de- 
dive die mob, Oldham likewis« attacks tnem for certain 
pgWicaliotts on topics not less sini^ular. Tbe tales he has 
reoQunted. Oldham says, are only baits for children, like 
tofs at a mir ; hut they have their profounder and higher 
malsen for the learned and inquisiuve. He goes on : 

One undertakes by scales of miles to tell 
The bounds, dimensions, and extent of Hell ; 
How many German leasrues that realm contains; 
Haw many chaldrons Hell each year expends 
In coals for roasting Hugonou and friends. 
Aaoiher fHf hts the rout whh useful stories 
Of wild CKlmeras, limbo's Pur^ories ; 
Where bloated souls, in smoky durance hung, 
Liks a Westphalia gammon or neat^s u>ngue. 
To be redeemed with masses and a song. 

Satyr IV. 

Tbo lea J e i s of Oldham, for Oldham must ever have read- 
ers among the curious in our poetry, have been sreatly 
iaappoiued ia the pompous edition of a Captain Thomp- 
S0D, which illustrates none of his allusions. In the above 
fines Oldham alludes to some sinifular works. 

Treatises and topographical descriptions of Hell, Pur- 
gttOTf , and eren Heaven, were once the favourite research- 
«t aiaoog certain zealous defenders of the Romish church, 
who exnansted their ink-horns in building up a Hell to 
Ihmr own taste, or for their particular purpose. We have 
a Realise of Cardinal Bellarmtn, a Jesuit, on Purgatory ; 
he seems io have the science of a surveyor, amon|; all the 
•Bcvet tradm aod the formidable divisions of * the bottom- 
less pic. 

BtfUarmin infonns os that there are beneath the eKrth 
foar diflTi^reat places, or a profound place divided into four 
parts. The deepest of' these places is HtU; it contains 
ifi the soals of the damned, where will be also their bodies 
after the resurrection, and likewise all the demons. The 
place nearest Hell is Purgatory, where souls are purged, 
sr rather whvtre they appeaae the anger of God by their 
Mflerinffs. He says, that the same fires and the same tor- 
■sots are alike in both these places, the only difibrence 
Wlwoea HeU and Pwgatory consistin^r in their duration. 
Nazt Io Fvgmlary is the /tm6o of those infant* who die 
wilhoat having received «he sacrament; and the fourth 
■laee is the Umbo of the faikera ; that is to say, of those 
JHC me» who died before the death of Christ. But since 
the davs of the Redeemer, tliis last division it empty, like 
aa apartment to bo let. A later catholic theolosist, the 
fc me ns Tillenioat, con d e m ns eUl the iUuttHmia pai^aru to 
the rfimaf iormmUt of HeU I because they lived Wore the 



time of Jesus, and therefore cooki not be keaefilsd hf 
tlie redemption ! Speaking of young Tiberius, who was 
compelled to fall on nia own sword, Tillemont adds, * Thus 
by his own hand he ended his miserable life, le bogm 
OHoUurt the misery of v>hieh wiU never end !* Yet history 
records nothing bad of this prince. Jortin observes that 
he added this r^/Uction in this latter edition, so that the good 
man as he grew older grew more uncharitable in hb reli* 
gious notions. It is in this manner too that the Beoedio* 
tme editor of Justin Martvr sneaka of the illustrious pa« 
gans. This father, aller highly applauding •Socrates, and 
a few more who resembled him inclines to think that they 
are not fixed in HM, But the Benedictine editor takes 
great pains to clear the good father from the shameful in* 
putation of supposing that t vuttunu petgan might bo sonsd 
as well as a Benedictine monk ! For a cunooa specimen 
of this odmm tkeologieumt aee the cenaure of the sEorbonna 
on Marmontei's Belisariua. 

The adverse party, who were either philosaphers or re- 
formers, received all such information with great suspw 
cion. Anthony Cornellius, a la«ryer m the 16th century, 
wrote a small tract, which was so effectually suppressed, 
as a monster of atheism, that a copy is now only to be 
found in the hands of the curious. This author ridiculed 
the absurd and horrid docinne of m/imt dontnolioM, and 
was inatantly decried as aa atheist, and the printed prose* 
cuied to his ruin ! Colius Secundus Curio, a noble Ita- 
lian, published a treatise De AmplUvdine beiati regni Dei, 
to prove that Heaven has more inhabitants than HtUf or in 
his own phrase that the oleet are more numerous than the 
reprobate. However we may incline to smile at these 
works, their design was benevolent. They were the firvC 
streaks of the morning light of the Reformation. Even 
such works assisted mankind to examine more closely, and 
hold in greater contempt, the extravagant and pemicioiM 
doctrines of the domineering papistical church. 

THE AB8C5T MA.]f. 

With the character of Bruyere's Absent Man (he read- 
er is well acquainted. It is translated in the Spectator, 
and it has been exhibited on the theatre. The general 
opinion runa that it is a fictitioua character, or at least one 
the author has too highly coloured. It was well known 
however to hia contemporaries to be the Count De Bran- 
cas. The present anecdotes concerning the same person 
have been unknown to, or forgotten by, Bruyere ; and are 
to the full as extraordinary as those whico charactensa 
MetutleaSj or the Absent Man. 

The count was reading by the fire-side, (but Heaven 
knows with what degree of attention,) when the nurso 
brought him his infant child. Ho throws down the book ; 
be takes the child in his arms. He was playing with her, 
when an important visiter was announced. Having for- 
got he had quitted his book, and that it was his child he 
held in his hands, he hastily flung the aquiiUing innocent on 
the table. 

The Count was walking in tbe street, and the Duke da 
la Rochefoucaolt crossed the way to speak to htm. ' -God 
bless thee, poor* man !' exclaimed the count Roobefoti- 
cault smiled, and was beginning to address him:--^ Is it 
not enough,' cried the count, interrupting him, and some- 
what in a passion ; < it is not enough that I have aaid, at 
first, I have nothing for you ? such lazy beggars as you 
hinder a gentleman from walking the streets.* Rochetou- 
cault burst into a loud laugh, and awakening the Absent 
Man Trom bis lethargy, he was not a little surprised, him- 
self, that he should have taken his friend for an importunata 
mendicant ! La Fontaine is recorded to have been one of 
the most absent of men ; and Puretiere relates a circum- 
stance which, if true, is <me of the most singular distrac- 
tions possible. La Fontaine attended the burial of 4)ne oS 
his friends, and sometime anerwards he called to visit him. 
At first he was shocked at the information of his death, but 
recoverinif from hia surprise, he observed— * It is trua 
enough ! for bow I recollect I went to hts funeral.* 

WAX-WORK. 

We have heard of many curious deceptiom occasioned 
by the imitative powers of wax-work. A series of anato- 
mical sculptures in coloured wax projected by the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany, under tho direction of Fontana. Twenty 
apartments have been filled with those curious imitations. 
The^ represent in every possible detail, and in each soe- 
cessive siage of denudation, the organs of sense and 
production ; the muscular, the vascular, the nervous, and 
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the boojr ^aCem. They imitate equally wdl the fonn, ind 
■ore eiacilj the colouring of nature than injected prepa- 
ratioiM ; and they have bc«a employed to perpetuate many 
tiaaaient i^ienomeoa ofditeaeei of which no other court 
oonld ha? e made m lively a reccHrd. 

There i> a tpeciea of wai-work, which, though k can 
hardly daim the honouraoT the fine arts^ ii adapted to a^ 
lord much pleasure. I mean figurot of wax, which may 
be modelled with the ireat truth of character. 

Menafe haa noticed a work of this kind. In the year 
1875| the Duke do Matoo received a gilt cabinet, about the 
•ise of a moderate table. On the door was inaenbed, 
* Tlu tDwrimtni ^ WUJ The ionde exhibtied an alcove 
aod a long aallerr. In an arm-chair was seated the fi- 
gure of the duke niroself composed of wast, the re«;n»- 
blaiiee the most perfect imaginable. On one side stood 
the Duke de la Rochefbocaolt, to whom he presented a pa- 
per of verses for his examioation. Mr de Marcillac and 
Bossuet Bishop of Meaux, were standing near the arm- 
chair. In the alcove, Madame de Thiancesand Madame 
de la Fayette sal retired reading a book. Boileau, the 
satirist stood at the door of the gallery, hindering seven or 
eight bad poets from entering. Near Boileau stood Ra- 
cine who seemed to bedioa to La Fontaine to come for« 
ward. All these figures were formed of wax ; and this 
philosophical baby-house, interesting lor the personages it 
imitated, mi^bt induce a wish in some philosophers lo play 
once more with one. 

There was lately an old canon at Cologne who made a 
collection of small wax models of diaracteristic figures, 
such as, personifications of misery, in a haggard old man 
with a scanty crust and a brown jug before him : or of ava- 
rice in a keen looking Jew miser counting hin gold, which 
were d<«e with such a spirit and realitv that a Flemish 
painter a Hogarth or Wilkie, couM hardly have worked up 
the fttUng of the figure more impressivelv. All these 
were done with a tniui and expression wbioi I could not 
have imuined the wax capable ofexhibitinc, says the lively 
writer or ' an Autumn on the Rhine.' There is some> 
thing very infantine in this lasie ; but I have preserved it 
long in lire, and only lament that it is very rarely gratified 
by such close copiers of nature as was this okf capon of 
ddogne. 

PASqiTIH Airtt MABFOBIO. 

All the world have heard of these ttahist : they have 
served as vehicles for the keenest satire in a land of the 
most uncontrolled despotism. The atatueofPaaquht (from 
whence the word paaquinade) and that of Marfrrio are 
placed in Rome in two different ouarters. Marforio*s is 
an ancient stoftis that lies at its wWe length : either Pa- 
fMrhtm Jemtm ; or the river Rhine. That of Paaquin is 
a marble aUUue, P^*^^7 mutilated, which stands at the 
comer of the palace of the Ursinos supposed to bo the fi- 
gure of a gladiator. Whatever they may have been is 
DOW of little consequence ; to one or other of these aiatuaf 
during the concealment of the night are affixed those sa- 
tires or lampoons which the authors wish should be dispers- 
ed about Rome withont any danger to themselves. When 
J^mforw is attacked, Posgirfn comes to his succour and 
when Pos^tttii is the sufferer he finds in Marfono a; con- 
stant defender. Thus, by a thrust and a parry, the meet 
serious matters are disclosed ; and the most illiislrious 
personages are attacked by their enemies, and defended 
by their friends. 

Misson in his travels in Italy, gives the following ac- 
count of the origin of the name of the statue of Pes- 

A satirical tailor, who Kved at Rome, and whose name 
was Ptttjuhij amused himself with severe raillery, liberal- 
ly bestowed on those who passed by his shop ; which in 
time became the lounge of the news-mongers. The tailor 
had precisely the talent to head a regiment of satirical 
wits, and had he had time to pvfr/tsfc, he would have been 
the Peter Pindar of his day; but his genius seems to have 
been satisfied to rest cro«s4egged on his shop-board . When 
any lampoons or amusing bon*mol« were current in Rome, 
they were usually called from his ihop, tios9iitn«/et. After 
his death this statue of an ancient glamaior was found un- 
lier the pavrment of his shop. It was soon set up ; and 
hj universal consent was inscribed wkh his name ; and they 
•till attempt to raise him from the dead,-and keep the caus- 
tic tailor alive, in the marble gladiator of wit. 

There is a very rare work, with this title >-* Pasquil- 
Ifim, Totni Duo.' The first containing the yeraei sod 



the second the prose pasquinades published at Basle, 1M4. 
^ The rarity of this collection of satirical pieces is en- 
tirely owing to the arts of suppression practised by the pa» 
pal government. Sallengre, in his Literary Memoirs, has 
given an account of this wo^ ; his own copy had fomieirly 
belonged to Daniel Heioaius, who, ia two verses, written 
in his nand, describes its rarity and the price it cost ; 

Roma meos fracrea Igni dedit, uaica PhsMitx 
Vivo, auriesque vsneo centum Heaslo. 

* Rnme eave my brothers lo the flames, but I survive a soli- 
tary Phanix. Hehisitts bought me far a handled goldsD 
ducau.* 
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This collection fonfains a great number of pieces 
posed at different times, agamst the popes, cardinals, fcc 
I'hey are not indeed materials for the historisn, ana tbey 
must be taken with grains of allowance ; but Mr Roeooe 
might have iJisooverra in these epigrams and puns, that of 
his hero Leo X, and the more tnan infamous Lucrelia of 
Alexander VI ; even the corrupt Romans of the day were 
capable of expressing themselves with the utmost firee- 
dom.* Of these three respectable personages we find se- 
veral epitaphs. Of Alexander VI we have an ^^ology 
for bis conduct. 

Vendit Alezamler Claves, ahsria, Clnisnm, 
Emerst ills prius, veodere Jnrs potesL 
* Alexander sells the keys, the altars, and Christ ; 
As he bought them first, he had a right to sell ihcm !» 

On Lucre! ia : — 

Hoc tumulo dormii Lticretia nomine, sed re 
Thais } Alexandri fllia, sponsa, nnrus ! 

* Benesth this stone sleeps Lncretia by name, bm by n 
ture Thsis; the daughter, the wife, the daughier>in>Uw 
Alexander !> 

Leo X was a fieqnent butt for the arrows of Pas- 
quin :— 

Sacra snb extreme, si forte requlrltls, bora 
Cur Leo non pocuit sumsie ; vendidefat. 

* Do you sflk why the Lion did not take the sscrsmcat on 
his death-bed ?— How coold be ? He had sold It !* 

Many of theae satirical touches depend on puiuu Ur- 
ban Vli, one of the Barbtrini family, pillaged tiie panthooa 
of brass to make cannon, on which occasion Pasquin was 
made to say *— 

Quod non (^.erunt Barbari Borne, feck BaibsrinL* 
On Clement VII, whose death was said to be eccaaion* 
ed by the prescriptions ofhis Physician : 

CuniuB orcMit Clementem, Curtius aoro 
Donandus, per qu<»m publica parts sslus. 

' Dr CurtiuB has killed the pope by hie remedies ; be oagbc 
to be paid as a man who deserves well of ibe stsu. 

Another calls Dr Curtius, * The Lamb of God who aa- 
auls or takes away nil worldly sins.' 
The following, on Paul III, are singular coDeeptions >-> 

Para Medussum csput est, coma turba Neponui i 
Perseus cade caput, Casaries perilL 

< The pone Is the head of Meduss ; the horrid tfassss are his 
nephews ; Perseos. rut off the head, snd then we shall bs rid 
of mese serpent- kxks.* 

Another is sarcasti(^- 

Ut csnerent data raulta ollm sunt Vstibas m« c 
Ut taceam, quantum tu mibl, Pauls, daUa ? 

* Heretofore 
how much will 

The collection contains, among other classes, passages 
from the Scriptures which have been applied to the court of 
Rome ; to different nations and pervons ; and one of * Sot" 
tet VtrgUiana per ParivUlum «rfterf«,'— passages from 
Virgil frequently happilv applied and those «ho arc cu- 
rious in the history of those times, will find this portion 
interesting. The work itself not quite so rare aa Da- 

* h appears by s note In Mr. Roscoe*s caulogue of bis Li- 
brary, that three ofthe sarcastic epigrams here cited, are given 
In the Life of Leo Z. At this d Istsnoe of time 1 csnnoi scoount 
for my own Inadvertency. It has been, however, the occa- 
sion of calling down from Mr Roscoe an admirable reflectiont 
which I am Jesirous of preserving, as a eaiion of criticism. 
*It Is m"ch safer, In eeneral, to epeak of the contents «f books 
poettively than ncputvelf , as the latter requires that they 
should first be reod.» I regret tliai our elegant and nervous 
waiur ahniild have eonsklered a caaual Inadvensncc as wonh 
his aiumion. 
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money was given to poets tbst they migfai 4ng ; 
11 you give me, Paul, lobe silent f> 
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md He iaM Mw iaafiaed ; tbe price laif ht mom reach from ' 
five to leo guiacM. 

Maiforio'is a statue of M<b-», found in the Jtrmi ;) 
^och tbe people have corrupted iiiio JMrnr/orio. These 
-«aliM> are pisoed at opposite ends of the town, so that 
there is always sufficient timo to DMike Marfurio reply to 
the fibee and Jeers of Pasquin, in waUung from one to the 
other. I am «mi;;ed for tbe infurm&tioato my friend Mr 
■Doppa, the elegant biogra|rficr of Michael Angelo. 

rZJfALS BSAUTF AND OJl«AafEIITS. 

The ladies in Japan iiitd their teeth, and those of the 
"iodies punt ihem red. The pearl of teeth must be dyed 
black to be beautiful in Guzurat. In^reenland the wo- 
men cuiour their faces with blee and yeHow. However 
fresh tbe oomplezjon of a Muscovite may be, she would 
think herself very ugly if she was not plastered over with 
pninL The Chinese must have their feet as diminutive 
as ihoee of the she goats ; and to render them thus, their 
youih m passed m ton ares. In anoisnt Persia, an aqua- 
uae nose was often Ibougbt worthy of ttie crown ; and if 
there was any cuncepiion between two princeS| the pe<^ 
(rie ceoerallv went by this criienoa of majesty. In some 
ooontrtes, the muthm break the noses of their children ; 
and in other press the head between two boardSi that it 
may benooie square. The modem JHsraians have a strong 
aversion to red hair ; the Turks, on the contrary, are warm 
admirers of it. Tbe female Hottentot receives from the 
hand of her lovtr, not silk or wreaths of flowers, but 
warm guts and reeking tripe, to.dress herself with enviable 
ornaments. 

In Chma small romd eyes are liked ; and the girls are 
oootinuaOy ptuckiot; tbnir eye-brows that they may be thin 
and long. The Turkish women dip a gold brush in the 
tiBcturaoT a black drug, which they pam over their eye- 
brows. It 18 too visible by day, but looks shining by night. 
They tinge their nails with a rote-colour; An African 
iMauty must bavejmall eyes, thick lips, a large flat nose, 
and a skin beautifully black. The Umperor « Monom»> 
•tapa woukl not change his amiable negresa for the moat 
infliaAt European bei^uty. 

An ornament for the nose appears to us perfectly uime- 
Cisaary. The Peruvians, however, think otherwise ; and 
lliey hang on it a weighty ring^ the thickness of which is 
proportioned by the rank of their husbands. The custom 
of boring it^ as our ladies do their oars, is very conunon in 
several nations. Through the perforation are hung vaii- 
eos materials ; such as green crystal, gold stones, a single 
and sometimes a greet number of gokl rings. This is rather 
froobles^me to them in blowing their noses ; and the fact 
is, some have informed us, that the Indian ladies never 
pe l fo r m this veiy ineful operation. 

Tbe iemale head'dress is carried in some coimtries to 
singular extravagance. The Chinese fair carries on her 
bemi tbe figure of a certain bird. This bird is composed 




a beautiful tuft of feathers. The beak covers the 
lop of the nose ; the neck is fastened to the body of the ar- 
tificial animal by a ■pring, that it may the more freely phiy, 
and tremble at the slightest motion. 

The eatravagancew theMyantses is far more ridiculous 
than tbe above. They carry on their heads a slight board, 
rather longer than a foot, and about six inches broad : with 
this they cover their hair, and seal it with wax. ^'hey 
cannot lie down, nor lean, without keeping the neck straight ; 
and tbe country being very woody, it is not uncommon to 
find them with their head-dress entangled in (he trees ; 
whenever they comb their hair, they pass an hour by the 
fve in melting the wax ; but this comoing is only perform- 
ed once or twice a year. 

The inhabitants of the land of Natal wear caps, or bon- 
•eta, from six to ten inches high composed U the fat of 
oaen. They then gradually anoint the head with a purer 
oraase, which mixing with the hair, fastena the 6onneto 
Hrtbeirlivea./ 

MODEJtir PLATORIilf. 

Eimsmoa ki his age of religioua revolution expressed an 
alarm, which in some shape has been since realized. He 
strangely, yet acutely observes, that * /ilerafure began to 

* e a treat and happy proffress ; but,* he adds, ' I fear 
thnifs, thai the study oFMArew will promote Judaimnt 
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i>peaks to (he sane purpose in the Adages, c. 1S9 at 
Jonin observes, p. 90. Btackwell in his curious Life of 
Homer, after showing that the anaeni oracles were the 
fountains of knowledge, and that the godofDe^hi acinai- 
ly was believed by the votaries, from (he oracle's perfect 
acquamtance with the country, parenta|e, and fortunes of 
the suppliant, and many predictions havug been verified ; 
that besides all this, the oracles that have reached us dis- 
covers wide knowledge of every thing relating to Greece ; 
—be is at a loss to aooouni for a knowledge that he thinks 
has something divine in it: it was a knowledge to be found 
nowhere in Greece but among the oracles. He would ac- 
count 4br this phenomenon, by supposing there existed a 
snooessioa of learned men devoted to tnu purpose. He 
says, * Either we must admit the knowledge of the priests, 
or turn eentwtt lolAe onetmit. and believe in the emmscieiici 
ofApoliOt vAioh in thu age I know nobody in htuard of. 
Yet lo the astmiishment of this writer, were he now living, 
be would have witnessed this incredible fact ! Even Eras- 
mus himself might have wondered. 

Wediscover the origin of modem plal<»ism. as it may be 
distinguished among the Italians. About tne middle of 
the fifteenth ceniunr, some time before the Turks had be- 
come masters of Consianiinople, a great number of phil^ 
sophers fk>urished. Cfem t' i t An s PJrAs was once distmguish- 
ed by his genius, his erudiiion, and his fervent pasawn for 
pUdamom, Mr Roocoe noiioea Plelho ; * His discomrsea 
had so powerful an effect upon Cosmo de JMedici, who 
was his constant auditor, that he established an aouiemy 
at Florence for the sole purpose of cultivating this new and 
moie elevated species et philosophy.' The learned Mai^ 
siiio Ficino translated Ploiinus, thst great archima|e of 
piatanie mytHeum, Such were Plethora eminent abibties, 
that in his old age those whom his novel sjrslem had greatly 
irritated, either feared or respected him. He had scarcely 
bi^athed his last when they negan to abuae Plato and our 
Pletho. The following account ia written by George of 
Trebizond. 

* Lately has arisen amongst us a second Mahomet : and 
(his second, if we do not take care, will exceed in greatness 
the first, by tbe dresdful consequences of his wicked doc- 
trine, as tne first has exceeded Plato. A disciple snd 
rival of ibis philosopher in philosophy, in eloquence, and in 
science, he iiad fixed his residence in the Peloponnese. 
His common name was GemiaUmo, but he assumed that 
of Pletho, Perhaps Gemisihus, to make us believe more 
easily that he waa descended from heaven, and to engage 
us to receive mom readily hie doctrine and hia new law, 
wished to change his name, according to the manner of the 
ancient patriarchs; of whom it is said, that at the time the 
name was changed they wem called to the greatest things. 
He has written with no vulgar art, and with no common 
elegance. He has given new rules for the conduct of life, 
and for the regulation of human affairs ; and ai the same 
time has vomited forth a great number of blasphemies 
against the catholic religion. He was so xeaJous a pla- 
tooist that he entertained no other sentiments than those 
of Plato, concerning the natura of the gods, souls, sacrt* 
fiees, &c. I have heard him nnrself, when we wem tn- 
gether at Florence, say, that in a ww ycara all men on tbe 
face of the earth would embmce with one common consent, 
and with one mind, a single and simple mligion,at tbe first 
instructions which should be given by a single preaching. 
And when I asked him if it would be the religion of Jesua 
Christ, or that of Mahomet? he aswered, ** Neither one 
nor the other ; but a thirdt which will not greatly differ 
from paganitm.** These words I heard with so much ia- 
dicnaiion, that since that time I have always hated him : 
I look upon him as a dangerous viper ; and 1 cannot think 
of him without abhorrence.* 

The pious writer of this account is too violenthr tgita* 
tnd : he miffht perhaps, have bestowed a smile of^ puy or 
contempt ; but the bigots and fanatics are not leas msano 
than the impious themselvea. 

It was when Pletho died full of years and hononni, that 
the malice of his enemies collected all iu venom. A cir* 
cumstanoe that seems to prove that his abilities must have 
been gmat indeed to have kept auch crowds silent: and it 
is not improbable, this scheme of impiety was less ianpioas 
than some people imagined. Not a few catholic writera 
lament that his book was burnt, and greatly regret tbe lose 
of PletWs work ; which, ihey sav, waa not meant to aub- 
vert the cbristiin religion, but only to unfold the svstem of 
Plato and to collect what he and other philosopnera bad 
written oo rehgion and politics. 
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Of his reiigiouf ■chome, the reader nwj judge bj tbie 
•ummmnr account. The general title of the volume ran 
thue : • This book treats of the laws of the best form of 
government, and what ail men must observe in their pobUc 
' and private stationsi to live together in the moet perfect, 
the roost innocent, and the most happy manner.' The 
whole was divided into tnree books. The titles of the 
chapters where paganism was openljr inculcated, are re- 
ported by Gennadius, who condemned it to the flames, but 
who has not thought proper to enter into the manner of his 
ar^iments, &c. The impiety and the extravagance of 
this new legislator appeared above ail, in the articles which 
concerned religion. He acknowledges a plurality of gods ; 
some superior, whom he placed above the heavens ; and 
the others inferior, on this side the heavens. The first 
existing from the remotest antiquity ; the others younger, 
and of ditTerent ages. He gave a king to all these gods : 
and he called him ZEV22, or JupiUr, as the pagans named 
this power formerly. According to him, the stars bad a 
soul ; the demons were not malignant spirits ; and the world 
was eternal. He established polygamv, and was even in- 
dined to a cgmmunity of women. All his work was filled 
with Mich reveries, and with not a few impieties, which 
my pious author will not venture to give. 

What the intentions of Pletho were, it would be rash to 
determine. If the work was only an arrangement of pa- 
ganism, or the platooic philoso|rfiy, it might have been an 
innocent, if not a curious volume. He was learned and hu- 
mane, and had not passed his life entirely in the solitary 
recesses of hia study. 

To strain humsn curiosity to the utmost Emits cf human 
credibility, a modern P/etibo has arisen in Mr Thonuu Toy- 
lor, who, consonant to the platonic philosophy, at the pre- 
sent da^ religiously professes pofythdm! At the close 
of the etffhteenih century, be it reeonled, were published 
many volumes, in which the author aflects to avow himself 
a xealous Piatonisi, and asserts he can prove that the 
christian religion is a * bastardixed and barbarixed Platon- 
ism!' The divinities of Plato are the divinities to be 
adored, and we are to be Uiught to call God Jupiter ; the 
Virgin, Venus ; and Christ, Cupid I And the Iliad of 
Homer allecorixed, is converted into a Greek bible of the 
arcana of nature ! Extraordinary as this literary lunacy 
may appear, we must observe, that it stands not singular 
in ine annals of the history of the human mind. The Flo- 
rentine academy which Cosmo founded, had, no doubt, 
some classical enthusiasts; but who, perhaps according to 
the political character of their country, were prudent and 
reserved. The platonic furor, however, appears to have 
reached other countries. The following remarkable anec- 
dote has been given by St. Foix, in his * Essais histori- 
ques sur Paris.^ In the reign of Louis XII, a scholar 
named Hemon de la Fosse, a native of Abbeville, by con- 
tinually reading and admiring the Greek and Latin writers, 
became mad enough to persuade himself that it was im- 
pr«sible that the religion of tuch great geniuses as Homer, 
Cicero, and Virgil was a false one. On the 25th of Au- 
gust, 160S, being at church, he suddenly snatched the host 
from the hands of the priest, at the moment it was raised, 
exclaiming; *what! always this folly!' He was imme- 
diately seised and put in prison. In the hope that be 
would abjure his extravagant errors, they delayed his pun- 
ishment; but no exhorution nor intreaties availed. He 
petaisted in maintaining that Jupiter was the sovereign 
Ood oC the universe, and that there was no other paradise 
than the Elsyian fields. He was burnt alive, af\er having 
first had his tongue pierced, and his hand cut ofT. Thus 
perished an ardent and learned youth, who ought only to 
niftve been condemned as a Bedlamite. 

Dr More, the most rational of our modem Platontsts, 
abomkds, however, with the moet extravagant reveries, 
and was inflated with egotism and enthusiasm, as much as 
any of his mystic predeoessora. He conceived that he 
held an intercourse with the divmity itself! that he had been 
shot as a fiery dart mto the world, and he hoped he had 
faU the mark. He carried his self-conceit to such extra- 
▼■funee, that he thought his urine smelt like violets, and 
his body in the spring season had a sweet odour ; a per- 
ieetion peculiar to himself. These visionaries indulge tho 
neat faacifiil vanity. 

iMvcDOTss or rASRXosr. 

A volume on this subject might be made very curious 
and entertaining, for our ancestors were not lesa vacillaU 



ing, and perhapa mo^e capriciously grotesque, thoiMrh with 
infinitely less taste than tne present generation. Were a 
philosopher and an artiat, as well as an antiquary, to ooa>* 
pose such a work, much diversified entertainment, and 
some curious investigation of the prosress of the arts and 
taste, would doubtless be the result : tne sobjed otherwise 
appears of trifliac value ; the very farthing pieces of hislorj. 

The origin of many fashions was in the endeavour to 
conceal some deformity of the inventor ; hence the cushiona, 
rufls, hoops, and other nxmstrous devises. If a rvigninc 
beauty chanced to have an uneoual hip, those who had 
Yerj handsome hips, would load them with that false ramp 
which the other was compelled by the unkindness of na- 
ture to substitute. Patchea were invented in England in 
the reign of Edward VI I7 a foreign lady, who in thi« 
manner ingeniously covered a wen on her neck. When 
the Spectator wrote, full-bottomed wigs were mvented bj 
a French barber, one Duviller, whose name they perpetu* 
ated, for the purpose of concealing an devatioa in the 
shoulder of the Dauphin. Charles VU of France intro- 
duced long coats to aide his ill-made legs. Shoes with 
very long points, full two feet in length, were invented hy 
Henry Plantageaet Duke of Ajnjou, to conceal a large ex- 
crescence on one of his feet. When Francis I was oblig- 
ed to wear his short hair, owing to a wound he received m 
his bead, it became a prevailing fashion at court. Oihera 
on the contrary adapted fashions to set off their peculiar 
beautiee, as Isabella of Bavaria, remarkable for her gallan- 
try, and the faimeas of her oomplexi<m, introduced the 
fashion of leaving the shoulders and part of the neck un- 
covered. 

Fashions have fre<iuently originated from circumstances 
as silly as the following one. Isabella, daughter of Philip 
II, and wife of the Archduke Albert, vowed not to change 
her linen till Oatend wax taken ; this siege, unluckily fur 
her comfort, lasted three years ; and the suppoeed colour 
of the archduchess's linen gave rise to a fashionable colour, 
hence called /.'/sAeau, or the Isabella ; a kind of wbiiisb- 
yellow-dingy. Or sometimes they originate in some tem- 
porary event ; as aAer the battle of Steenkirk, where the 
allies wore larre cravats, by which the French freouently 
seised hold of them, a circumstance perpetuated on the me- 
dals of Louis XIV, cravats were called Steenkiriis; and af- 
ter the battle of Rnmillies, wigs received that denomination. 

The eowt in all ages and in every country are the mo- 
dellera of fashions, so that all the ridicule, of which these 
are so susceptible, must fall on them, and not upon their 
servile imitators the dtixtnt. This complaint is made 
even so far back as in 1666, by Jean des Caures, an old 
French moralist, w1k>, in declaiming against the fashions 
of his day, notices one, of the ladies carrying mirrors fuetd 
to their tooufs , which seemed to employ their eyes in per- 

Eetual activity. From this mode will result, accordmg to 
onest Des Caures, their eternal damnation. * Alas ^he 
exclaims,) in what an age do we live ; to see such depravi- 
ty which we see, that induces them even to bring into 
church these tcandalou» mirror* hanging ahout their imtaf / 
Let all histories divine, human, and profane be consulted ; 
never will it be found that these objects of vanity were ever 
thus brought into public by the most meretricious of the sex. 
It is true, at present none but the ladies of the court venture 
to wear them ; but long it will not bo befiire every ct/isen's 
dntghUTf and eeery female MrvonC, will wear them !* Such 
in all times has been the rise and decline of fashion ; and 
the absurd mimicry of the dlixene, even of the lowest clas- 
ses, to their very rum, in straining to rival the neweU 
faMnHf has mortified and galled the courtier. 

On this subject old Camden, in his remains, relates a 
story of a trick played off on a cititen, which I give in the 
plainness of his own venerable style. * Sir Philip Calthrop, 
purged John Drakes, the ehoemtJca- of iVbnmdi, in the 
time of King Henry VIII, of the proud humour which our 
people hav to be of the gendeman*» cut. This knight bought 
on a time as much fine French tawny doth as nhould m&e 
him a gown, and sent it to the tailor's to be made. John 
Drakes, a shoemaker of that town, comins to this said tai- 
lor'sj and seeing the knight'd gown cloth laying there, lik- 
ing tt well, caused the tailor to buy him as mudi of iho 
same cloth and price to tho same extent, and further bade 
him to make it ^ the eame faekion^ that the knight wetdd 
hone hie made of. Not long after, the knight coming to 
the taiiVs to take the measure <^his gown, perceiving the 
like cloth lying there, asked of the tailor vritose K wan ? 
duoth the tailor, it is John Drakes the lAtfcmoW, who 
will have it made of theeelf'tamBfoihim that yoitn is made 
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<? "Wear* laid the knieht, "in enod time belt! I 
will have mine made as fuuof cuts as the theart can make 
IL" ** It shall be done !" Miid the tailor : whereupon, b«- 
caoae the time drew near, be made ba^te to finish both 
their cvm^n^ Joha Drakes had no time to go to the 
taTlo^stiK Christmas day, Tor serving his ciutomen, when 
be heped to have worn his gown ; perceiving the same to 
Ve fnk wfattBy begin to swear at the tailor, (or the making 
hts gown after that sort. '* I have done nothing," quota 
the lailor, " bat that yon Ud roe, for as Sir Philip Cal- 
iborp's garment is, even so have I made vours !*' '* By 
mj latcHet !" quoch John Drakes, " / will neoer wear gtn- 
Urmen'i fadaoiu mfoin," ' 

Sometimes fashions are quite reversed in their use in 
one age from another. Bazx, when first in fashion in 
France, were only worn en dishabUU; in visits of ceremo- 
ny, the hair was tied by a riband and floated over the 
■malders, whir^h is exactly rever^ted in the present fashion. 
In the year 1735 the men had no hab but a Iitilc chapeau 
de bras ; in 1745 ihey wore a very small hat ; in 1755 the^ 
wore an enonnous one, as may be seen in Jeffrey's cun- 
oQs * Collection of Habits in all Nations.' Old Putten- 
ban, in his very rare work, * The Arts of Poosie,* p. 239, 
on the i>re9ent topic gives some curious information. 
'Henry Vlfl caused his own head, and all hU courtiers 
to be poUed, and his beard to be cut short ; before that time 
it was thought more decent, both for old men and young, to 
be aii sAmmm, and wear long^ haire^ either rounded or 
square. Now agcdn at thi$ time (Fllizabeth's reign,) the 
young gentlemen of the court have taken up the long haire 
trayKng on their shoulders, and think this more decent ; 
for what rospect I would be glad to know.' 

When the (air sex were accustpmed to behold their lov- 
ers with beards, the sight of a shaved chin excited feelings 
of liorror and aversion ; as much indeed as, in this less 
heroic age, would a gallant whoso luxurious beard should 

* Scream like a meteor to the troobled air.* 

When Lnui* VII, to obey the injunctions of his bishops, 
cropped his hair, and shaved his beard, Eleanor, his con- 
sort, found him, with this unusual appearance, very ridicu- 
loQs, and 9oon very contemptible. She revenged herself 
as she thoonht proper, and the poor shaved king obtained 
a divorce. She then married tne Count of Anjou, afier^ 
wards our Henry II. She had for her marriafo dower 
the rich provinces of Poitou and Guyenne , and this was 
the origin of those wars which for three hundred years 
ravaged France, and cost the French three millions of 
men. All which, probably, had never occurred, had 
Louis VII not been so rash as to crop his head and shave 
his beard, bv which he became so disgustful in the eyes of 
our dneen Eleanor. 

We cannot perhaps sympathize with the feelings of her 
najestv, though at Constantinople she might not have 
been considered quite unreasonable. There must be some- 
thins more powerful m beards and mustaehois than we are 
quite aware of; for when these were in fashion, with what 
enfhnsiasm were they not contemplated ! When muata- 
efitris were in general use, an author, in his Elements of 
Education, published in 1640, thinks that ' hairy Excre- 
noni,* 88 Armado in ' Love's Labour Lost' calls it, con- 
tributed to make men valorous. He says, ' I have a fa- 
vourable opini^m of that young gentleman who is eurums 
ta /ine tmistaduns. The time he employs in adjusting, 
dressing, and curling them, is no lost time; for the more 
he contemplates his mustaehois, the more his mind will 
cherish, and be animated by masculine and courageous 
Mtioas. The best reason that could be given for wearing 
the lonftet and largest beard of anv Englishman, was that 
of a worthy clorcrvman in Elizabeth's reign, ' that no act 
of hM life might be unworthy of the gravity of his appoar- 
tnce.' 

The grandfather of the Mrs Thomas, the Corinna of 
Cromwell, the literary friend of Pope, by her account, 
'was very nice in the' mode of that age, his valet being 
•ome hom^ everv morning in starching his beard, and cttrt- 
ing his tokiakers; during which time be was always read 
to.' Taylor, the water poet, humorously describes tho 
fpreat varietv of beards in his time, which extract may be 
finnd in Grey's Hndibras, Vol. I, p. SOO. The beard, 
nys Granger, dwindled ?radnally under the two Charles's, 
till it was reduced into whiskers^ and became extinct in the 
feign of James II, as if its fatality had been connected 
with that of the boose of Stoart. 
Tb« hair hu in tU agea been an endlets topic of tho 



declamation of the moralist, and the favourite object of 
fashion. If the beau monde wore their hair luxuriant, w 
their wig enor^us, the preachers, as in Charies the Se- 
cond's rcigD, instantly were seen in the pulpit with their 
hair cut shorter, and their sermon longer, in consequence ; 
respect was however paid bv the world to the size of tho 
tot^, in spite of the hair-cutter in the pulpit. Our iudgea, 
and till lately our physicians, well knew its magical efTect. 
In the reign of Charies II the hair-dress of the ladies waa 
very elaborate ; it was not only curled and frizzed with the 
nic«>at art, but set off with certain artificial curls, then too 
emphatically known by the pathetic term of htttrt-breaiken 
and lovelocks. So late as William and Mary, lads, and 
even children wore wigs; and if they had not wigs, they 
curied their hair to resemble this fashionable ornament. 
Women then were the hair-Klressers. 

It is observed by the lively Vigneul da Marville, that 
there are flagrant follies in fashion which must be endured 
while they reign, and which never appear ridiculous till 
they are out of fashion. In the reign of Henry IH of 
France, they could not exist without an abundant use of 
comfits. All the worid, the grave and the gay, carried 
in their pocket a comJU-ioat as we do snuff-bfixes. They 
used them even on the most solemn occasions : when the 
Duke of Guise was shot at Blois, he was fmmd with hw 
comfi'-boz in his hand. Fashions indeed have been car* 
ried to 80 extravagant a length as to have become a public 
offence, and to have reouired the interference of govern- 
ment. Short and tight nreeches were so much the rage 
in France, that Charies V was compelled to banish thif 
disgusting mode by edicts which may be found in Meze- 
ray. An Italian author of the fifieenth century supposes 
an Italian traveller of nice modesty would not pass through 
France, that he might not be offended by seeing men 
whose clothes rather exposed their nakedness than hid it. 
It is curious that the very same fashion was the cob>- 
plaint in the remoter period of our Chaucer, in his Par* 
son's Tales. , 

In the reign of our Elizabeth the reverse of all this took 
place ; then the mode of enormous breeches was pushed 
to a most laughable excess. The beaus of that day stufl^ 
ed out their breeches with rags, feathers, and other light 
matters, till they brought them out to a most enormouff 
size. They resembled wooUsacks, and in a public spec- 
tacle, they were obliged to raise seaflTolds for the seats of 
those ponderous beaus. To accord with this fantastical 
taste the ladies invented large hoop farthingales. Two 
lovers aside could surelj never have taken one another by 
the hand. In a precedug reign the fashion ran on square- 
toes; insomuch that a proclamation waa issued that no 
person should wear shoes above six inches souare at the 
toes ! Then succeeded picked^Minted shoes ! The na- 
tion was again, in the reign of Elizabeth, pot under the 
royal authority. * In that time,' says honest John Stowe« 
* he was held the greatest gallant that had the deeper 
tt^e and longest rapier: the offence to the eye of the one 
and hurt unto the life of the subject that come by the other r 
this caused her Majestie to mcAe prodamatioH against 
them bothy and to place sdeetrd grace dtixens at every gate^ 
to cut the n^ffeSf and break the rapier points of all passen- 
gers that exceeded a veard in length of their rapiers, and 
a nayle of a yeard in depth of their ruffes.' These ' grave 
citizens,' at every gate cutting the ruffes and breaking the 
rapiers, must dotibtless have encountered in their ludicrous 
employment some stubborn opposition; but this regula- 
tion was, in the spirit of that age, despotic and effectual. 
The lale Emperor of Russia ordered the soldiers to stop 
every passenger who wore pantaloons, and with their 
hangers to cut ofl\, upon the leg, the offending part of these 
superffuoos breeches; so that a man's legs depended 
greatly on the adroitness and humanity of a Russ or a 
Cossack ; however this war against pmtaloons was very 
successful, and obtained a complete triumph in favour of 
the breeches in the course of the week. 

A shameful extravagance in dress has been a most ve- 
nerable folly. In the reign of Richard 11, their dress waa 
sumptuous beyond belief. Sir John Arundel had a change 
of no less than 52 new suits of cloth of gold tissue. The 
prelates indulged in all the ostentatious luxury of dress. 
Chaucer says, they had ' chaunge of clothing everie daie. 
Brantome records of Elizabeth, Queen of Philip II, of 
Spain, that she never wore a gown twice ; this was told him 
by her majesty's own tailleur^ who from a poor man soon 
became ss rich as any one he knew. Our own Elizabeth 
I left BO loss than three thottsand diiTerem habitf in her waid. 
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robe when she diod.- She wa« pMaessed of (he dresBes of 
all cuunihei. 

The caihoiic religion has ever considered the pomp of 
the clehcal habit as not the sliahiest part of ita religious 
ceronionies ; ihmr devotion is addressed to the eye uf the 
peoplt). In the reign of our catholic ^uecn Mary, the 
dress of a priest was costly indeed ; and the sarcastic and 
good-humoured Puller gives, m his Worthies, the will of 
a priest, to show the wardrobe of men of his Order, and 
dedires that the priest may not be jeered for the gallantry 
of his splendid apparel, tie bequeaths to various parish 
churches and persons, ' My vestment of crimson satin— 
my vestment of crimson velvet— my stole and fanon set 
with pearl— 4ny black ffown faced with taffeta, &c.' 

Chaucer has minutely detailed in * The Persone's Tale,' 
the grotesque and the costly fashions of his day : and the 
simfilicity uf the venerable satirist will interest the anti- 
quary and ihe philosopher. Much, and curiously, have 
bis caustic severity or lenient humour descanted' on the 
' moche superfluiree,' and * wast of cloth in vanitee,* as 
well as *the disordinate scantnesse.* In the spirit of the 
good old times he calculates * the coste of the embrouding 
or embroidering ; endenting or barini^ ; ounding or wavy ; 
paling or imitating pales; and windmg or bending; tne 
costlewo furring in the gounea; so much pouhsouing of 
cbesel to maken holes (iluit is punched with a budkin ;) so 
moche dagging of sheres (cuttmg into sUp.s ;) with thesu- 
perfluitee in length of the gounes trailing in the dong and 
10 tbe myre, on horse and eke on foot, as wel of man as of 
woman— <hat all thilke trailing,' he verily believes, which 
wastes, consumes, wears threadbare, and is rotten with 
dung, are all to the damage of ' the poor folk,' who might 
be clothed only out of the flounces and drasglo-tails of 
these children of vanity. But then his Parson is not less 
bitter against * tbe horrible disordlnat scantnesse of cloth- 
ing,' and very copiously he describes, though perhaps in 
terms, and with a hamour too coarse (or me to transcribe, 
the consequences of these very light dresses. Of these 
persons, among other offensive matters, he sees ' the bur- 
tokkes behmd as if they were the hinder part of a sheape 
in tbe ful of the raone.' He notices one of the roost gro- 
tesque of all modes ; that one they then had of wearing a 
pani*ooloured dress; one stocking, part white and part 
red ; so that they looked as if ihey had been flayed ; or 
while and blue ; or white and black : or black and red ; 
that this varieiv of ctilours seems as if their members had 
been corrupted by St Anthony's fire, or by cancer, or 
other mischance! 

The modes of dress during the thirteenth and (bur- 
teenth centuries were so various and ridiculous, that they 
aflbrded perpetual food for the eager satirist. Extrava- 
gant as some of our fashions are, they are regulated by 
a better taste. 

The conquests of Edward III introduced the French 
fashions into England ; and the Scotch adopted them by 
their alliances with the French court, and close intercourse 
with that nation.- 

Walsingham dales the introduction of French fashions 
among us, from the taking of Calais in 1S47; but we ap- 
pear to have poeeessed such a rage for imitation in dress, 
that an English bean was actually a fantastical compound 
of all the fashions uf Europe, and even Asia, in the reign 
of Elizabeth. In Chancers time the prevalence of French 
fashions was a common topic with oar satirist ; and he no- 
tices the affectation of our female citizens in speaking the 
French language : a stroke of satire which, afler more 
thui four centuries, is not yet obsolete. A superior edu- 
cation, and a residence at the west end of the town, begin 
however, to give another character to the daughters of 
our citizens. In the prologue to the Prioresse, Chaucer 
has these humorous lines :— 

Entewned In her voice full seemly, 
And French she spake full feteously; 
After the Scole of Btrstford at Bowe, 
The French of Paris was to her unknowe. 

A beau of the reign of Henry IV has been made out by 
the laborious Henry. I shall only observe, that the? wore 
then long-pointed shoes to such an immoderate lengV that 
thev could not walk tili they were fastened to their knees 
with chains. Luxury improving on this ridiculous mode, 
these chains the English beau of the fourteenth century 
had made of gold and silver; bat the grotesque fashion did 
not finish here ; (or the tops of thsir shoes were carved in I 



the manner of a church window. The ladies of that pe* 
riod were not less fantastical. 

The wild variety of dresses worn in the reign of Heni^ 
yill, is alluded to in a print of a naked Enguhraan hokl- 
ing a piece of cloih hanging on his right arm, and a pair of 
shears in his left nana. It was mvented hj Andrewr 
Bordoi a facetious wit of those days. The print bears the 
following inscription :— 

I am an Englishman, and naked I stand here, 
Musing In my mind, what rarment I shall were ; 
For now I will were this, and now I will were that. 
And now I will were, wha*. I cannot tell what. 

At a lower period, about the reign of Elizabeth, we ar« 
presented with a curious picture of a man uf fashion. I 
make this extract from Putteuham's verv scarce work on 
The Art of Poetry, p. 250. This author was a travellea 
courtier, and has interspersed his curious work with many 
lively anecdotes, and correct pictures of the times. — Thus 
is hia fantastical beau in -the reign of Elizabeth. * May it 
not seeme enough for a courtier to know how to wetire a 
feather and act his eappe aflaunt ; his ehtdn en edurjte ; a. 
straight butkin, al JngU$e; a loose a la Tuniuesqiu; the 
cape alia Spaniota; the breech a la Pranqmf^ and by 
twentie maner of new-fashioned garments, to disAuise his 
body and his face with as many countenances, whereof it 
seems there be many that make a very arte and studie, 
who can show himselfe most fine, I will not say most fool- 
ish or ridiculous.' So that a beau of those times wore in 
the same dress a grotesque mixture of all the fashions in 
the world. About the same period the Ion ran in a diffe- 
rent course in France. There, fashion consisted in an 
affected negliffunce of dress ; for Montaigne honestly la- 
ments in Book i. Cap. 25 — * I have never yet been apt to 
imitate i he negligent garb which is yet observable among 
the young men of our time ; to wear my doak on one ekau^ 
der^ my bonnet on one nVZe, and one ttocking in something 
more dtaorder than the other , meant to express a manly dis- 
dain of such exoiic ornaments, and a contempt of art.' 

The fashions of the Eiizabethan age have been chroni- 
cled by honest John Stowe. Slowo was originally a tailor 
and when he laid down the shears and took up the pen, 
the taste and curiMity for dress was still retained. He is 
the grave chronicler of matters not grave. The chronolo- 
gy of ruffs, and tufted taffetas ; the revolution of steel po- 
king-eticks, iiistead of the bono or wood used by the laun- 
dresses ; the invasion of shoe buckles, and the total rout 
of shoe roses ; that grand adventure uf a certain Flemish 
lady, who introducea the art of starching the ruffs with 
a yellow tinge into Britain ; while Mrs Mountague emu- 
lated her in the royal favour, by pre»enting her highness 
the qneen with a pair of black' silk stockings, instead of 
her cloth jiose, which her majesty now forever rejected ; 
the heroic achievements of the Right Honourable Ed- 
ward de Vere, Earl of Oxford, who finsl brought from 
Italy the whole mystery and craft of perfiimery, and costly 
washes ; and among other pleasant things besides, a per- 
fumed jerkin, a pair of perfumed gloves trimmed with 
roses, in which the oueen took such de.'ight, that she was 
actually pictured with those gloves on her royal hands, snd 
for many years' after, the scent was called tne Eari of Ox- 
ford's Poitume. These, and other occurrences as memo- 
rable, receive a pleasant kind of historical pomp in the im- 
portant, and not incurious, narrative of the antiquary and 
the tai:or. The toilet of Elizabeth was indeed an abar of 
devotion, of which she was the idol, and alF her ministers 




of dueen Elizabeth going in a procession to Lord Huns- 
don. This procession is led by Lady Hunsdon, who no 
doubt was tne leader likewise of the fashions ; but it is 
impossible, with our ideas of grace and comfort, not to 
commiserate this unfortunate lady, whose standing-up wire 
raff, rising above her head ; whose stays or boddice, so 
long waisted as to reach to her knees, and the circumfer^ 
ence of her largo hoop farthinnle, which seems to enclose 
her in a capacious tub, mark lier out as one of tbe most 
pitiable martyrs of ancient modes. The amorous Sir 
Walter Raleigh must have found some of her maids uf 
honour the must impregnable fortification his gallant spirit 
ever assailed : a coup df main was impossible. 

I shall transcribe from old Stowe a few extracts, which 
may amuse the reader : 

< In the second yeere of Q^ueen Elizabeth 1560, her 
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, ^ Mistrifl Mouota^e, presented her majestie 

fur a new jeere's gift, a pain of blmck tUk hul iloekingSf 
Ae vrfiich, ^ter a lew days wearinjr, pleased her highness 
•Dwell, tltat she sent for Mistris Mouniague, and asked 
Imt where she had them, and if she could help her Lo any 
iBore, who answered, "I made them very carefully of 
purpose only for Tour majestie, and seeing these please 
^00 so well, I will presentlv set more in hand." '* Do so, 
*^ quoth the queene,) for indeed I Uhe tilke alockingt $o wdt. 
thejf orepiiaaaiUt <fu,aiid ddieaUj that hinceforth I 
V no mar9 cloth slockins"— and from thst time unto 
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her death the oueene never wore any more doth ^ose, but 
euly tilke etoains ; for jou shall understand that King 
Benrj the Eight did weare onely cloth hose, or hose cut 
out ot ell4»raade tsifa^, or that by great chance there 
eaoM a pair of Spaaniuk mXkt sfoeXriru from Spain. Kin^ 
Edward the Sixie had a poffrt of long Spanuh nOu^otk- 
iM^f sent him for a gnatpreunt. Duke's daughters then 
wore gowns of satten of Bridges (Bruges) upon solemn 
dayes. Gushens, and window pillows of wetvet and da^- 
maske, formerlv only princely furniture, now be very plen- 
teous in most aiizens' houses.* 

* Minoners or haberdashers had not then any ^jotwsim- 
knydtToA, or trimmed with goM, or silke ; neither gold 




Vete, Earl of Oxfoid, came from Italy, and brought with 
Inm gknres, sweete badges, a perfumed leather jerkin, and 
other pleasant things ; and that yeere the queens had a 
p«ir of perfumed gloves trimmed onely with four tuffes, or 
Rwes of coloured silk. The queeike looke such pleasure in 
diose gloves, that she was pictured with those gloves upon 
her iMmdes, and for many years a^er, it was called *' The 
Sari of Oxford's perfume."* 

In such a chronology of ftshions, an event not less im- 
portant surely, was the origin of starching ; and here we 
nod it treated with the utmost historical dignity. 

* In tha year 1664, Mistris Dinghen Van den Plasse, 
borne at Tanen in Flaunders, dauebter to a worshipful 
kught of that province, with her husband came to London 
lor their better safeties, and there orofessed herselfe a 
atarcher, wherein she ezcellAd,unto whom her owne nation 
presently repaired, and payed her very liberally fos her 
worke. Soma very few of the best and most curious 
wives of that time, observing the neatness and delicacy of 
the Dutch for whiteness and fine wearing of linen, made 
them cambricke ruffes, and sent them to Mistris Diu^^hen 
to starche, and after am'hile they made them ruffes of lawn, 
which was at that time a stuff most strange, and wonder- 
fidl, and thereupon arose a general scoffe or by-word, that 
shortly they would make ruffes of a spider's web; and then 
thev began to send their daughters aiid nearest kinswomen 
lo Bftistris IMnghen to leame how to starche ; her usuall 
price was at that time, foure or five pound, to teach them 
now to starche, and twenty shillings how to seelh starche.* 
Thus Italy, Holland, and France, supplied us with 
sQch fashions and refinements.. But in those da3rs they 
were, as I have shown from Pultenham, as extravagant 
dfessurs as any of their present supposed dejrenerate de- 
■eendaots. Siowe affords us another cunous extract. 
'Divers noble personages made them ruffes, a full quarter 
afa yearde deepe, and two lengihe in one ruffe. This fa^ 
•hioo in London was called the French fashion : but when 
Bngfishmen came to Paris the French knew it not, and in 
dennon called it the English monster.' An exact parallel 
IIm of many of our own Parisian modes in the present 
daj ; and a circumstance which shows the same rivahty 
m ftshion ia the reign of Elizabeth, as in that of George 
the Fourth. 

This was the golden period of cosmetics. The beaux 
«f that day, it is evident, used the abominable art of paint- 
inf their faces as well as the women. Oar old comedies 
aboond wiHi perpetual allusions to oils, tinetures, quint- 
sasences, pomatums, perfumes, paint, white and red, fce. 
One flf their prime cosmetics was a frequent use oif the 
bnth, and the application of wine. Strutt quotes from an 
old MS a recipe to make the fhce of a beautiful red colour. 
Tbe person was to be in a bath that he mif^t perspire, 
' afterwards vrash his face with wine, and ' so should 



W both laire and roddv.* In Mr Lodge's < Illustrations of 
Bffitish History,' I (rtwerve a letter from the Earl of 
Mnwsbary, who had the keeping of the imfertunate 
^aeen of Scotsi The earl notices that the queen bathed 
ud fwnphriM of tha siipaMa» aad nqoiraf a fvw 



ther allowance. A learned Scotch professor inforaMd 
me, on my pomting out this passage, that white wine wan 
used for these purposes. They alsu made a bath of milk« 
Elder beauties bathed in wine, to ^et rid of their wrinklea; 
and perhaps not without reason, wme bein({ a great astrai* 

Sent. Onwrinkled beauties bathed in nulk, to preserve 
be softness and sleekness of the skin. Our venerable 
beauties of the Elizabethan age were initiated coquettes ; 
and the mysteries of their toilette might be worth nnveiW 

inc. 

The reign of Charles II was the dominion of Freneb 
fashions. In some respects the taste was a little lif hler, 
but tbe moral effect of dress, and which no doubt it has, 
was much worse. The dress of this French queen waa 
very inflammatory; and the nudity of the beauties of the 
portrait painter. Sir Peter Lely, has been observed. The 
queen ot Charles II exposed her breast and shoulders vritln 
out even the glass of the lightest gauze ; and the tudier 
instead of standing up on her bosom, is with lieentioot 
boldness turned down, and Ues upon her stays. This eue> 
torn of baring the bosom was much exclaimed against by 
the authors of that age. That honest divine, Richard 
Baxter, wrote a pre&ce to a book, entitled * A just and 
seasonable reprehension of naked breasts and shoulders/ 
In I67t a book was published, entitled, < New instructions 
unto jrouth for their behaviour, and also a discourse tipoB 
some innovatiotts of habits and dressing ; against powder* 
ing of hair, naked breasts, black spots, (or patches,) and 
other unseemly customs.' A whimsical fashion now pre- 
vailed among the ladies, of strangely ornamenting tneir 
faces with aUindance of black patches cut into grotesque 
forms, such as a coach and horaes, owls, rings, sons, 
moons, crowns, cross and croMlels. The author has pre* 
fixed two ladies' heads ; the one represeniini^ Virtue, and 
the other Vice. Virtue is a \nAj modestly habited, with 
a black velvet hood, and plain white kerchief <» her neck, 
with a border. Vice wears no handkerchief, her stays 
cut low, so that they display great part of the breasts ; and 
a variety of fantastical patches on her face. 

The mnovation of fashions in the reign of Charles IT, 
were watched with a jealous eye by the remains of those 
strict puritans, who now could only pour out their bile in 
such solemn admonitions. They affected all possible 
plainness and sanctity. When courtiers wore monstrowi 
wigs, they cut their hair short ; when they adopted bats, 
with broad plumes, they clapped on round black caps, and 
screwed up their pale ralifious faces ; and when thoe- 
bnckles were revived, they wore strings to their shoes. 
The sublime Miltoe, perhaps, exulted in his intrepidity off 
still wearing latchets ! The Tatler ridicules Sir William 
Whitlocke for his singularity in still affecting them. * Thou 
dear Will Shoestring, how shall I draw thee ? Thou dear 
outside, will you be combing your wig, playing with your 
box, or picking your teeth, &c. Wigs and snuff-boxes 
were then the rage. Steele'e own wig, it is recorded 
made at one thtne a considerable part of his annual expen- 
diture. His large black periwig cost him, even at that 
day, not less than forty guineas !— We wear nothing at 
present in this degree of extravagance. But such a win 
was the idol of fashion, and they were performing perpet- 
ually their worship with infinite self-complacency ; then 
combing their wigfi in public was the very spirit of gal- 
lantry and rank. The hero of Richan'son, youthful and 
elegant as he wished him to be^ is represented waiting at 
an assignation.and describing his sufferings in bad weather 
by lamenting that * his wig and his linen were dripping 
with the hoar frost dissolving on them.' Even Betty, Cla- 
rissa's lady's maid, is described as * tapping on her snoflt 
box,' and frequently ttUting snuff. At this time nothinf 
was so monstrous as the bead-dresses of the ladies in 
Ctuscn Anne's reign : they formed a kind of edifice oi 
three stories high ; and a fashionable lady of that dajr 
much resembles the mythological figure of Cvbelu, thie 
mother of the gods, with three towers on her head. 

It is not worth noticing the changes in fashion, unless to 
ridicule them. However, there are some who find amuse* 
ment in these records of luxurious idleness ; these thou- 
sand and one follies ! Modem fashions, till very lately a 
purer taste has (rfitained amonf our females, were gene- 
rally mere copiea of obsolete ones, and rarelv originally 
fiuitastieat. nPhe dress of some of our beaux will only m 
known in a few years hence bjr their caricatures. In 1751 
th« dress of a ianiy is described in the Inspeeter. A 
' Uack velvet coat, a green and sUver watsteoat, yelbw vel- 
v«t breadiMi and blue stockings, TUa tea ww tht 
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of black gilk breeehen ; an extraordinary norelty, against 
which * 10016 frowty people attempted to raitie up worsted 
in emulation.' A saurical writer has described a bock 
about forty years ago ; one could hardly have suspected 
auch a gentleman to hare been one of our contemporaries. 
* A coat of^i^ht f raen, with slefires too small for tne arms, 
and buttons too big for the ateeres ; a pair of Manchester 
fine stuff breeches, witliout money in the pockets ; clouded 
idlk stockings, but no legs : a club of hair behind larger 
than the head that carries it ; a hat of the size of sixpence 
«o a block not worth a Earthing.* 

As this article may probably arrest the Tolaiile eyes of 
my fair readers, let me be permitted to felicitate them on 
their improvement in elegance in the forms of their dress ; 
and the taste and knowledge of art which they frequently 
exhibit. But let me remind them that there are certain 
principles independent of all fashions, which must be cher* 
ished at all times. Tadtus remarks of Poppea, the con- 
aort of Nero, that she concealed a part of her face ; to the 
and that, the imagination having tiiller play by irritating 
CQriosily, they might think higher of her tieauty, than if 
the whole of her nee had been exposed. The sentiment 
IS beautifully expressed by Taasoj and it will not be diffi- 
cult lo remember it :— 

* Non copre sue bellezxe, e non I'espose.' 

I conclude by preserving a poem, written in my youth, 
not onljr because the great poet of this age has honoured it 
by placing it in * The English Minstrelsy,' but as a me- 
morial of some fashions which have become extinct in my 
own days. 

STAHZAS, 

idifrsesiKf to Lcmra^ aUnatmg hernotto Pmntjto Pawden 
er to 6fom«, bmt to retreat into the Country. 
Ah, Laura ! quit the noisy town^ 

And Fashion's persecuting reign ; 
Health wanders on the breezy down} 
And Science on the silent plain. 

How long from Art's reflected hues 
Shalt thou a mimic charm receive ? 

Believe, my fair! the faithful muse, 
They spoil the blush they cannot give. 

Must ruthless art, with torturoas steel, 

Thy artless locks of gold deface, 
In serpent folds their charms conceal, 

And spoil, at every touch, a grace. 

Too sweet thy youth's enchanting bloom, 
To waste on midnight's sordicTcrews : 

Let wrinkled are the night consume : 
For age has but its hoards to lose ! 

Sacred to love and sweet repose. 
Behold that trellis'd bower is nigh ! 

That bower the lilac walls enclose. 
Safe from pursuing ScandaPs eye. 

There, as in every lock of gold 
Some flower of pleasing hue I weaye, 

A goddess shall the rouse behold, 
And many a votive sigh shall heare. 

' So the rude Tartar's holy rite 

A feeble mortal once array'd ; ' 
Then trembled in that mortal's sight, 
And own'd divine the power he made.* 

A SEITATK or JESUITS. 

In a book intituled ' Inter^ts et Maximes des Princes et 
des Etats Souverains, par M. Le Due de Rohan; Co- 
logne, 1666,' an anecdote is recorded concerning the Je- 
suits ; so much the more curious, as neither Piiffendorf 
nor Vertot have noticed it in their hutoriea, though its au- 
thority cannot be higher. 

When Sigismond, king of Sweden, was elected king of 
Poland, he made a treaty with the atates of Sweden, by 
which he obliged himself to pass every fifth year in that 
kingdom. By his wars with the Ottoman court, with Mus- 
covy, and Tartary, obliged to remain in Poland to encoun- 
ter such powerful enemies, he failed, during fifteen years, 
of accomplishing his promise. To remedy this in some 
shape, by the advice of the Jesuits, ^who bad gained the 
ascendant over him, he created a senate %o reside at 

* The Lama, or Gtod of the Tartars, Is composed of such 
ikall materials as mere mortality : contrived, however, by the 

Cwer of priestcraft, to a|q^ar unmortal ; the snccession of 
iinaa never failing ! 



Stockholm, composed of forty chosen Jesuits, to decide 00 
every aflair of stale. He puolished a declaration in their 
favour, presented them with letters-patent, and inveatad 
them with the royal authority. 

While this senate of Jesuits was at Dantxie waiting for 
a fair wind to set sail for Stockholm, he putilisbed an edicCy 
thst they should receive them as his own royal peraon. A 
public council was immediately held. Charies, the onde of 
Sigismond, the prelates, and the lords, resolT«d to prepare 
for them a spleiidid and magnificent entry. 

But in a private council, they came' to yery contrary 
resolutions : for the prince said, he could not bear that a 
senate of priests should command, in preference to all the 
honours a^ authority of so many princes and lords, na- 
tives of the country. All the othera agreed with him in 
rejectins this holy senate. The archbishop rose, and 
said, * Since Sigismond has disdained to be oor king, we 
also must not acknowledge him as such ; and from thin 
moment we should no longer consider ourselves as his 
subjects. His authority is in sufpoMo, becauae he has be- 
stowed it on the Jesuits who form this senate. The peo- 
ple haye not yet acknowledged them. In this interval of 
resignation on the one side, and assumption of the other, 
I absolve you all of the fidelity the king may claim from 
you as his Swedish subjects.' V^hen he had said this, the 
Prince of Bithynia addressing himself lo Prince Charies, 
uncle of the king, said, * I own no other king than you ; 
and I believe you are now obliged to receive us as your aT* 
fectionate subjects, luid to assist us to hunt these vermin 
from the state.' All the others joined him, and acknow- 
ledged Charles as their lawful monarch. 

Having resolved to keep their declaration for some time 
secret, they deliberated in what manner they were to re- 
ceive and to precede this senate in their entry into the 
harbour, who were now, on board a great galleon, which 
had anchored two leagues from Stockholm that thej 
might enter more magnificently in the night, when the fire- 
works they had prepared would appear to the greatest 
advantage. About the time of their reception, Prinee 
Charles, accompanied by twenty-five or thirty vessels, 
appf'ared before the senate. Wheeling about and forming 
a caracd of ships,4hey discharged a volley, and emptied 
all their cannon on the galleon of this senate, which had 
its sides pierced through with the balls. The galleon im- 
mediately filled with water and sunk, without one of the 
unfortunate Jesuits being assisted; on the contrary, their 
assailants cried to them that this was the time to perform 
some miracle, such as they were accustomed to do in In- 
dia and Japan ; and if they chose, they couU walk on the 
waters ! 

The report of the cannon and the smoke which the 
powder occasioned, prevented either the cries or the aub- 
mersion of the hcAj fathers from being observed ; and as if 
they were conducting the senate to the town, Charles en- 
tered triumphantly; went into the church, where they 
sung 7\; Deum; and to conclude the night, ne partook of 
the entertainment which had been prepared for this ilk 
fated senate. 

The Jesuits of the city of Stockholm having come, about 
midnight, to pay their respects to the fathers of the se- 
nate, perceived their loss. They directly posted up pla- 
cards of excommunication against Charles and his adner- 
ents, who had caused the senate of Jesuits to perish. 
They solicited the neople to rebel : but they were sooo 
expelled the city, ana Cnarles made a public profession of 
Lutheranism. 

Sigismond, king of Poland, began a war with Charles 
in 1604, which lasted two years. Disturbed by the inva^ 
sions of the Tartars, the Muscovites, and the Cossacks, a 
truce was concluded ; but Sigismoud lost both his crowns, 
by his bigoted attachment to Roman Catholicism. 

THK Loyza'a bcabt, ' 

The following tale is recorded in the Historical Me- 
moirs of Champagne, by Bougier. It has been a favour- 
ite narrative with the old romance writers ; and the prin- 
cipal incident, howeyer objectionable, has been displayed 
in several modnv poems. It is probable, that the true 
history will be acceptable for its tender and amorous inci- 
dent, to the fair reader. 

I find it in some shape related by Howel, in his * Familiar 
Letters,' in (Mie addressed to Ben Jonson. He reCum- 
mends it to him as a subject * which peradventnre ^on may 
make use of in your way;' and condndea by sayms, * In 
my opittioa, which vails' to yours, tfaia it choice aod rich 
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for 70V to pat opon yoor loon tad make a corioiM 
livo ol« 

The Lord De GoocjiTMial to the Count D« Chain- 
pafiM, wu one of the meet accomplished youibt of hit 
tioM. He loved, with aa ezceaa of paaaioo, the 1^ of the 
Lord Da Fayel, who felt a reciprocal affection, with the 
■Mwt poicnant grief this lady heard from her lo?er, that be 
had reeoTrnd to aooompany the kinfi and the Count De 
Champafne to the wan of the Holy Land ; but the would 
•01 oppoee his wishes, because she noped that bis absenoe 
■iffat dissipate the jealousy of her nusband. The time 
of departure having coom, these two ktvers parted with 
eorrowa of the most lively tenderaeas. The lady, in quit- 
ting her k>ver, presented'^ him with some rings, some dia^ 
moods, and witn a sirinj^ that she had woven herself of his 
own hair, intermixed with silk and buttoni of large pearls, 
to serre him, accord'ug to the fashion of those days, to tie 
a snnfnificent hood which covered his hehnet. Tbb he 
frmiefully accepted. 

In Palestine, at the siege of Acre, in 1191, in cionoiisly 
anccnding the rampana, he received a woond, i^iieh was 
declared mortal. He employed the few moments he had 
to live in writing to the Lady Du Fayel ; and he poured 
forth the fervour of his soul. He oraered hit squire to 
embalm his heart alter his death, and to conve^r it to his 
belored mistress, with the presents he had received from 
her hands in quitting her. 

The squire, faithful 10 the dying mjunetion of his ma»- 
ter, returned to Prance, to present the heart and the pre- 
seot* to the lady of Du Payel. But when he approadied 
the cnstle of this lady, he concealed himaelf in the neigh- 
bovring wood, till he couM find some favourable moment 
to complete his promise. He had the misfortune to be ob- 
ne t red by the husband of this la4y» who recognised him, 
and who immediately suspected be came in search of his 
wife with some meesa^ from his master. He threatened 
fo deprive him of his life, if he did not divulge the occasioa 
of bis return. The squire assured him that hts master 
dead ; but Du Fayel not believing it, drew his sword 
him. This man, frifbtened at the peril in which he 
foond himself, coofessea aver^ thing; and put into his 
bands the heart and letter or his nmster. Du Fayel, 
prompted by the fellest revenge, ordered his cook to mmee 
the heart ; and having mixed it with meat, he caused a 
rairout to be made, which he knew pleased the taste of his 
wile, and had it served to her. The lady ate heartily of 
the dish. After the repast, Du Fayel inquired of his wife 
if she bad found the ragout according to her taste : she 
answered him that she had found it excellent' * It is for 
thin reason, that I caused it to be served tovou, for it is a 
kjsid of meat which you very much liked, rou have, Mbp 
dam,* the savage Du Favel continued, eaten the heart of 
the Lord De Coucv.' But this she would not believe, till 
he ^wed her the letter of her lover, with the strmg of his 
hair, and (he diamonds she had given him. Then shud- 
dering in the anguish of her sensations, and urged bv the 
darkest despair, she told him-—* It is true that I loved that 
heart, because it merited to be loved ; for never could it 
find ila superior ; and since I have eaten - of so noble a 
■ eat , and that my stumach is the tomb of so precious a 
heart, I will take care that nothing of inferior worth shall 
ever be nrixed with it.' Chief and paaswn choaked her 
vneranee. She retired to her chamber; she dosed the 
door for ever; and rafosing to accept ofconsolation or food, 
the amiable victim expired on the foarth day. 

THS RISTOBT Of OLOTKS. 

The preiant learned and curious dissertation is oompil- 
ed from the papers of an ingenious antiquary, from the 
< Present Sute of the Republic of Letters,* Vol. X, p. 



The antiquity of this part of dress, will form our first 
faMpriry ; and we shall then show its various uses in the se- 
virai ages of the worid. 

It has been imagined that gloves are noticed in (he 106th 
Pimlm, where the royal prophet declares, he will cast his 
aiss over Edom ; and still fortber back, supposing them to 
be used in the times of the Judges, Ruth iv, 7, where the 
enstom is noticed of aman taking off his tho9 and giving it 
to bis neigbboar, as a pledge for redeeming or excnangmg 
•ny thing. The word in tnese two texts usuallj; translatp 
ad Am by the Chaldee parapbraat in the latter, is render^ 
ad ffoiw* Casaobon is of opinion that ^ fovse were worn 
Wrae Chaldeans from the word here mentioned being ex« 
fbinad in the Talmud Lexicoa, th» eUiktn^ qf tht hand. 



But are not these mere oonjecturea, and baa not the Chal* 
dean parapbraat taken a liberty in his version 7 

Xmophton fives a clear and distinct account of gUmu. 
Speaking of the manners' of the Persians, as a proof of 
their effeminacy, he observes, that not satisfied wito cover* 
ing their bead and their feet, thev also guarded their hands 
againat the cold with Ihkk glovet. Homtr, describing 
Laertes at work in his gsrden, represents him with glovm 
m Us havU, Is sentre them from th« ttwnu, Varro, an 
ancient writer is an evidence in fovonr of their antiquity 
among the Romans. In lib. ii, cap. S6,deRe RutHcoy bo 
says, that olivea gathered by the naked hand, are prefera- 
ble to those gathered with gfooes. Atkenami speaks of a 
celebrated glutton who always came to table with ^euss 
on bis hands, that he might be able to handle and eat the 
meat while hot, and devour more than the rest of the oom- 

These authorities show, that the ancients were not 
strangers to the use of gfovet, though their use was not 
common. In a hot diinate to wear jpovcs implies a con- 
siderable degree of effeminacy. We can more cleariy 
trace the ear^ use of gloves in northern than in southern 
nations. When the andent severity of manners dtelined, 
the use of ^lovss prevailed among the Romans ; but not 
without some opposition from the philosophers. Mu$oimu, 
a philosopher, who lived at the dose of the first century of 
Christianity, among other invectives against the corruption 
of the age', savs /( iathameful thai venom m sei/eet keallk 
•homid clothe their hande and feel wUh toft and hoary cover- 
ringe. Their convenience, however, soon made the use 
general. JPIifiy the jroiinger informs U9, m his account of 
his uncle's journey to Vesuvius, that his secretary sat by 
him readv to write down whatever occurred remarkable : 
and (hat ne had giovet on his hands, that the coldness of 
the weather might not impede his business. 

In the beginning of the ninth century, the use of gtovee 
waa become so universal, that even the church thought a 
regulation in that part of dress necessary. In the reign 
of £si0if U Debonneiret the cooneil of Aix ordered that 
(he monks should only wear ffevetmadeof shecp-ekin. 

That time had made alterations in the form of this, as 
in all other apparel, appears from the dd pictures and mo- 
numents. 

CHooetf besides their original design for k covering of the 
band, have been employra on several great and solemn 
occasions ; as in the ceremony of nweiliftp-es, in bestow- 
ing lands, or in conferring dignitiet. Giving possession, 
bv the deliverer of a glove, prevailed in several parts or 
Christendom in later ages. In the year lOOf , the Inshopa 
of Padert>om and Moncerco were put into possession of 
their sees by receivinj; a glove. It was thought so essen- 
tial a part of the episcopal habit, that some abbots in 
France presuming to wear giSoees, the council of Poitiert 
interposed in the affair, and forlMid them the use, on the 
same principle as the ring and sandals ; these being pecu- 
liar to bishops, who frequently wore them richly adorned 
on their backs with jewels. 

Favin observes, that the custom of Messing glavee at 
the oorenation of rhe kings of France, which still subsists, 
is a remain of the eastern practice ef investiture by e 
glem. A remarkable instance of this ceremony is re- 
corded. The unfortunate Conradin was deprived of his 
crown and his life by the usurper Maatfroy. When hav- 
ing aaoended the scaffdd, the injured prince lamenting his 
hvd fate, asserted bis right to the crown, and as a token 
of investiture, threw his Weoe among the crowd, entreat- 
ing it might be conveyed to soma of bis relations, who 
would revenge his death. It was taken up by a knight, 
and brought to Peter King of Arragon, who in virtue of 
this glove was afterwards crowned at I^ermo. 

As the delivery of gfooet was once a part of the cere- 
mony used in giving possession, so the deprivins a person 
of them was a mark of divestinf him of his office, and of 
degradation. The Earl of Carlisle, in the reign of Ed- 
ward the Second, impeached of hdding a correspondence 
with the Scots, was condemned to die as a traitor. W*^ 
aingham, relating other circumstances of his degradation, 
says, *His spurs were cut off with a hatchet; and bis 
gUnee and shoes were taken off, ftc' 

Another use of gisoes was in a duel ; he who threw one 
down, was t^ this act understood to give defiance, and he 
who took it up, to accept the phaOenge. 

The use of single combat, at first designed only for a 
trial of innocence, like the ordeals of fire and water, waa 
in aaoceeding agea practised for deckling rights and pre- 
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peitjf . ChaUenginj^ by the glom was oootiDaed down to ] 
therein of Elizabeth, ai appears by an account giTcn by 
SpelfBun of a duel appointed to be fought in TothiU Fields 
IB the year 1571. The dispute was concerning some 
lands in the county of Kent. The plaintiffs appeared in 
court, and demanded sini;Ie combat. One of them threw 
down his giave, which the other immediately takinf up, 
carried it off on the point of his sword, and the day of 
fighting was appointed ; this affair was however adjusted 
by the queen's judicious interference. 

The ceremony is still practised of challenging by a glove 
ttthe coronation of the kings of England, by his majesty's 
champion entering Westmuister Hall completely armed 
and mounted. 

Challenging hy the ghoe is still in use in some parts of 
the world. In Grermany, on receiving an affront, to send 
1 ^VA to the offending party, is a challenge to a duel. 
^ The last use of Ftewt was for carryiog the Aaiofc, which 
is very ancient. In former times, princes and other great 
men took so much pleasure in carrying the hawk on their 
hand, that some of them have chosen to be represented in 
this attitude. There is a monument of Philip the First uf 
France still remaining ; on which be is represented at 
length, on his tomb, holding a glove in his hand. 

Chambers ssys that, formerly, judges were forbid to 
wear gtovei on the bench. No reason is assigned tor this 
prohibition. Our judges lie under no such restraint; for 
Wh they and the rest of the court make no difficulty of 
receiving glovet from the sheriffs, whenever the session or 
assixe concludes without any one receiving sentence of 
death, which is called a moicbn amxe ; a custom of great 
antiquity. 

Oar curious antiouary bos preserved a singular anec- 
dote concerning gtovet. Chambers informs us, that it is 
not safe at present to enter the stables of princes without 
pulling off our glovet. He does not tell us in what the 
danger consists ; but it is an ancient established custom m 
Germany, that whoever enters the stables of a prince, or 
great man, with his glavu on his hands, is obliged to for- 
feit them, or redeem them by a fee to the servants. The 
same custom is observed in some places at the death of 
the stag ; in which case if the glovti ore not token off they 
are redeemed by money given to the huntsmen and keep- 
ers. The French king never failed of pulling off one of 
his ^9ve» on that occasion. The reason of this ceremony 
seems to be lost. 

We meet with the term glov^^money in our old records ; 
by which is meant, money given to servants to buy giavet. 
This probably is the origin of the phrase giving a pair of 
glin)e$f to signify making a present for some favour or ser- 
vice. 

Gougb in bis * Sepulchral Monuments* informs ua that 

J|loves formed no part of the female dress tiU after the Re- 
ormation ; I have seen some so late as Anne's time rich- 
ly worked and embroidered. 

There must exist in the Denny family some of the 
oldest gloves eiiant, as appears by the following ^ve 
anecdote. 

At the sale of the Eari of Arran's good*, April. 6tb 
176d, the gloves given bv Henry VUI to Sir Anthony 
Denny were sold for Sd/, 17«; those given fay James 
I to his son Edward Denny for 22^, 4s ,* the mittens given 
by Clueen Elizabeth to Sir Edward Denny's Lady. 25/, 
4s ; all which were bought for Sir Thomas Denny of Ire- 
land who was descends in a direct line from the great Sbr 
Anthony Denny, one of the executors of the will of Henry. 

XKLICa or SAIHTS. 

When relics of saints were first introduced, the relique- 
nania was universal : they bought and they sold, and 
like other collectors, made no scruple to steal them. It is 
entertaining to observe the singular ardour and grasping 
avidity of some, to enrich themselves with these religious 
morsels, their httle discerment, the curious impositions 
of the vender, and the good faith and sincerity oi the pur^ 
chaser. The prelate <» the place sometimes ordained a 
Ikst to implore God that they might not be cheated with 
the relics of saints, which he sometimes purchased for the 
holy benefit of the village or town. 

Gttilbert do Nogen wrote a treatise on the relics of 
■aints ; acknowledging that there were many false ones 
u well as false legends, he reprobates the inventors of 
tiMse lying miracles. He wrote his treatise on the oc- 
CMiaii of a tooik of our Lord's by which the monk* of Sl 



Medard de Soisaons pretended to operate mnrades. Her* 
asserts that this pretension is as chimerical as that of se^ 
veral persons, who believed thev possessed the navel, and 
other fMurts less decent of-Mbe oody of Christ ! 

A monk of Bergsvimlk has given a history of the trana*- 
lation of Saint Lewm, a virgh, and a martyr : her relicM 
were brought from England to Berga. He collected wiib 
religious care ibe facts from bia brethren, especially frona 
the conductor of these relics from England. After the- 
history of the translation, and a panegyric of the saint, 
be relates the miracles performed in Flanders since the 
arrival of her relics. The prevailing passions- of the times 
to possess fragments of saints is wellmarked, when ttfe au-^ 
thor particularizes with a certain complacency all tba 
knavish modes they used to carry off those in queaticn. 
None then objected to this sort of robbery ; because the 
gratification of the reigning passion had* made it worth 
while to supply the demand. 

A monk of Cluny has given a history of the translatioii 
of the body rtf St Indalece, one of the earliest Spanish-- 
bishops ; written by order of the abbot of St. Juan de'la 
Penna.- He protests he advances nothing but &cis ; hav* 
ing himself seen, or learnt from other witnesses, all be ref- 
lates. It was not difficult for him to be well informed, since 
itwasto-the monastry ol St Juan de la Penna tliatthe 
holy relics were transported, and those who brongbt them 
were two monks of that house. He has authenticated his 
minute detail of dreumstances by giving the names of per- 
sons and places. His account was written for the grest 
festival immediately* instituted in honour of this translation.. 
He informs us of Uie miraculous manner by whidi tbej 
were so fortunate as to discover the body of this bishop 
and the different plans they concerted to carry it olu- 
He gives the itinerary d* the two monks who accompanied 
the holy remains. They were not a little cheered m 
their long ioumey by mions and miracles. 
Another has written a history of what he calls the transis* 
tion of the relics of Saint Magean to the monastry of Tills-' 
msgne. Tnm^aiion is in fact only a softened expressifxi 
for the robbery of the relies of the saint committeo by two 
monks, who carried them off secretly to enrich their rnon* 
astcry ; and they ^id not lieshate af any artifice, or lie, to 
complete their design. They thought every ihin^ was 
permitted to acquire these fragments of mortaHty, which 
nad now become a branch of commerce. They even re- 
garded their pussessori with a hostile eye. Such was the 
religious opinion fn>m the nmth to the twelfth ceniurj. 
Our Canute cororoisstoned his agent at Rome to purchase 
Saint Auguatin^e arm for one hundred talents of silver 
and one of gold ! s much larger sum, observes Granger 
than the finest statue of antiquity would have then sold for. 
Another monk describes a strange act of devotion at- 
tested by several contemporary writers. When the saints 
did not readily comply with the prayers of their votaries, 
they flogged their relics with rods, in a spirit of imps- 
Uence which they conceived was proper to make them 
bend into compliance. 

Theofroy, abbot of Eptemac, to raise our admiratioft 
relates the 6»j\y miracles performed by the relics of samts, 
their ashes, their clothes, or other mortal spoils, and even 
by the instruments of their martyrdom. He mvei{rfi8 
against that luxury of ornaments which was indnlced un- 
der a religious pretext ; ' It is not to be supposed tliat the 
saints are desirous of such a profusion of gold and silver. 
They wish not that we shouM raise to them such magnifi^ 
cent churches, to exhibit that ingenious order of pillars 
which shine with gold ; nor those rich ceilings, nor theae 
altars sparkling with jewels. They desire not the purple 
parchment of price for their writings, the liquid gold to 
embellish the letters, nor the precious stones to decorate 
their covers ; while you have such little care for the min- 
isters of the altar.' The pious writer has not forgotten 
AiiRsa[f in this partnership-accotmt with the minta. 

The Roman church not being able to deny, says Bayle, 
that there have been false relics, which have operated mir- 
acles, they reply, that the good intentions of those be- 
lievers who have recourse to them obtained from God this 
reward for their good faith ! In the same spirit, when it 
was shown that two or three bodies of the same saint are 
said to exist in different places, and, that therefore thej 
all coold not be authentic ; it was answered, that thej 
were all genuine ! for Qod had multiplied and nuraeulearijr 
reproduced them for the comfort of the fitithful ! A eun* 
ous apedmen of the intoleimiiee ef good 
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When the Rrfomatioo was ipread in Lithuania, Prince 
RadziTil wasao affected by it, thai hn went in penion to 
paj ihe pope all possible honoura. His holiness on this 
oocasioo presented him with a pr«>cious box of relics. The 
prince having rviurned homo, some monks entreated per- 
nusston to try the effect of these relics on the demoniac, 
wtM> had hitherto resisted every kind of exorcism. They 
were brought into the church with solemn pomp, and de- 
posited on the altar, accompanied by an innumerable 
crowd. After the usual conjurations, which wt^re unsuc-> 
eessful, they applied the relics. The demoniac instantly 
rscovered. The people called out a miraele! and the 
prince, lifting his hands and eyes to heaven, felt his faith 
eonfirmed. In this transport of pious joy, he observed 
that a young gentleman who was keeper of this treasure 
of relics, smiled, and by his motions ridiculed the miracle. 
The prince, indignantly, took our young keeper of the re- 
lics to task ; who, on promise of pardon, gave the follow- 
ing secret inielligence concerning them. In travelling 
from Rome he had lost the box of relics ; and not daring 
to mention it, he had procured a similar one, which he had 
filled with tho small bones of dojri and cats, and other tri- 
fles similar to what were lo«<t. He hoped he might bo for- 
given for smiling, when ho found that such a collection of 
rubbish was idolized with such pomp, and had even the 
▼irtue of expelling demons. It was by the assi^itance of 
this boxtliai the prince discovered the cross impositions of 
the monks and the demoniacs, and Raozivil afterwards be- 
came a zealous Lutheran. 

Th>^ Elector Frederic, sumamed the tm'se, was an inde- 
bligable collector of relics. After his death, one of the 
a>onk« employed by him, solicited payment for several 
]Mrcets he had purchased for our tnise elector ; but tho 
times had changed ! He was advised to give over this 
buaiDess ; ibe relics for which he desired payment they 
were willing to retwm : that the price had fallen consider- 
tUy since the Hformation uf Luther ; and that they 
would be more esteemed, and find a beUer market in Italy 
than in Germany! 

Stephens, in his Trait^ preparalif a I'Apologie pour 
Herofiote, c. 39, says, * A monk of St. Anthony having 
been at Jerusalem, saw there several relics, among which 
were a bit of the finger of the Holy Ghost, as sound and 
entire as it had ever been ; the snout of the seranhim that 
appeared to St. Francis ; one of the nails of a clierubim ; 
,enc of the ribs of the verimm can factum (the word made 
flesh :) some raya of the star which appeared to the three 
kings in the east; a vial of St Michael's sweat when he 
wasflghting against the devil ; a hem of Joseph's garment, 
which he wore when he cleaved wood, &c :' all of which 
things, observes our treasurer of relics, I have brought 
▼ery devoutly with me home. Our Henry III, who was 
deeply tainted with the superstition of the age, summoned 
all the great in the kingdom to meet in London. This 
summons excited the most general curiosity, and mulli- 
tndes appeared. The king then acquainted them that the 
great master of the Knights Templars had sent him a 
phial containing a amali portion of Ike pneunu blood of 
Chriat which he had shed upon ihe croeal and oUeMed to 
be genmne by the seals of the patriarch of Jerusalem and 
others. He commanded a procession the following day, 
and the historian adds, that though the road between St. 
Paul's and Westminister abbey was wwy deep and miry, 
the kinf kept his eyes constantly fixed on the phial. Two 
monks received it, and deposited the phial in the abbey, 
* which made all England shine with glory, dedicating it to 
God, and St. Edward.* 

Lord Herbert, in his Life of Henry VIII, notices the 
grtatfaU of the price ofrelica at the dinsolution of the mon- 
asteries. * The respect given to re!ic8, and some pre- 
tended miracles, fell ; insomuch, as I find by our records, 
that a piece of St. Andrew^ s finger, (covered only with an 
mmee of silver,) being laid to pledge by a monastery 
lor forty pounds, was left unredeemed at the dissolution of 
lhi» house ; the king's commissioners, who upon surrender 
of any foundation undertook to pay the deb:s, refusing to 
return the nrire again.' That is, they did not choose to 
rnMv t^*- forty powuU, to receive a piece of the finger of 
Sa. Antfrfw, 

About thi« tiTn«» the property of relic^i siiddenlv sunk to a 
Soiith-«ea bubbio; for shortlv aflor the artifice of the 
Rfiod of Grrace, at Boxicy in Kent, was fully opened to 
tV «>re.inf the populace; and a far-ram«Hl relic at Hales in 
OI.in'»e^*fshfre. of the hlood of Christ, wa< at the same 
**xhibi'f<d. It was showed in a phial, and it was be- 
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lieved that none could see it who were in OMirtal sid; aa^ 
after many trials usually repeated to the same person, Xim 
deluded pilgrims at length went away fully satisfied. This 
relic was the blood of a duek^ renewed every week, and 
put in a phial ; one side was opaque ^ and the<oiher inm»' 
parent ; the monk turned either side to the pilgrim aa ho 
thought proper. The success of the pilgrim de[>ended oa 
the generous oblations he made ; those wno were scanty 
in their offerings were the longest to get a si^ht of the 
blood : when a man was in despair, he usuaJiy bocamo 
more generous ! 

PKRPETUAI. LAMPS OF THE AITCIEim. 

No. 379 of the Spectator, relates an anecdote of OM 
having opened the sepulchre of the famous Rusicrucius. 
There he discovered a lamp burning, which a atatue ef 
clock-work struck into pieces. Hence the disciples of tUi 
visionary said, that he made use of this method to show 
*• that he had re-invented the ever burning lanipa of (bo 
ancif^nts. ' 

Muny writers have made mention of theae wonderful 
lamps ; Marville appears to give a satisfactory account of 
the nature of these names. 



It has happened frequently, that inquisitive osen, 
mining with a fianibeau ancient sepulchres which had beea 
just opened, the fat and gross vaiiours, engendered by tho 
corruriiion of dead bodies, kinnled as the flambeau ap- 
proacned them, to the great astonishment of the specta* 
tors, who frequently cried out o mirade ! This sudaen i»» 
flanimation, although yery natural, has giren room to be- 
lieve that these flames proceeded from perpetMial tamp$f 
which some have thought were placed in the tombs of tho 
ancients, and which, they said, were extinguished at tho 
moment these tombs opened, and were penetrated by tho 
exterior air. 

The accounts of the perpetual lamps, which incieat 
writers give, has occasioned several ingenious men to 
search alter their composition. Licetus, who possessed 
more erudition than love of truth, ba,8 given two receipts 
for making this eternal fire by a peparation of certaia 
minerals. An opinion in vogue amongst those who are 
pleased with the wonderful, or who only examine things 
superficially. More credible writers maintain, that it le 
impossible to make lamps perpetually burning, and an oil 
at once inflammable and inconsumable ; but Boyle, as- 
sisted by several experiments made on the air-pump, found 
that those lights, which have been viewed in opening tombs, 
proceeded from the collision of fresh air. This reasonable 
observation conciliates all, and does not compel us to deaf 
the accounts. 

The story of the lamp of Rosicrucius, even if it evfr 
had the slightest foundation, only owes its origin to the 
spirit of party, which at the time would have persuaded 
the world, that Rosicrucius had at last discovered some* 
thing; but there is nothing certain in this amusing inveo* 
tion. 

The reason adduced by Marville is satisfactory for Us 
day ; and for the opening of sepulchres with flambeaus. 
But it was reserved for the modem discoveries made m 
natural philosophy, as well as those in chemistry, to prove 
that air was not only necessary for a medium to the exis- 
tence of the flame, which indeed the air«pump had already 
shown ; but also as a constituent part of the mflammatioa, 
and without which a body otherwise very inflammable in 
all ^ its parts, cannot however burn but in its superficeii 
which alone is in contact with the ambient air. 

KATTTRAL PHODtTCTIOlTS RESKHBLIirO ARTiriCIALCOM* 

POSITlOlf. 

Some stones are preserved by the eorious, for repreeenU 
ing distinctly figures traced by nature alone, and without 
the aid of art. 

Pliny mentions an agate, in which appeared, formed hy 
the hand of nature, Apollo amidst the nine Muses hoMing 
a harp. Maiolus assures us, that at Venice another is 
seen, in which is naturally formed the perfect figure of a 
man. At Pisa, in the church of St Jnhn, there is a sinw* 
lar natural prodncfion, which repreri^nts an old hermit in 
a desert seattfd bv the side of a stream, and who holds in 
his hands a smalfbell,a5 St Anthony is commonly painted. 
In the temple of St Sophia, at Constantinople, there was 
formerly on a while marble the image of St John the Bap-k 
tist covered with the skin of a camel, with this '«r1y imper- 
fection, that nature had given hut one leg. At RaTimna, 
in the Church of St Vital, a cordelier is seen on a dully 
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•tone. They found in Italy a marble, in which a crucifix 
wai to elaborately Bniahed, that there appeared the nails, 
the drops of blood, and the wounds, as perfectly as the 
most excellent painter could have performed. At Sneil- 
berg, in Germany, they fuund in a mine a certain rough 
rootaly on which was seen the figure of a roan, who car- 
ried a child oo his back. In Provence they fuund in a 
nune, a quantity of natural figures of birds, trees, rats, and 
aer[>ents ; and m some places uf the western parts of Tar- 
tary, are seen on divers rocks, the figures of camels, hor- 
ses, and sheep. Pancirolliis, in nis Lust Antiquities, 
attests, that in a church at Rome, a marble perfectly re- 

F resented a priest celebrating mass, and raising the host, 
aul III conceiving that art had been used, scraped the 
marble to discover whether any painting had been employ- 
ed : but nothing of tlie kind was discovered. * I nave 
•een,' writes a triend, ' many of these curionities. They 
axe ahoaya helped out by art. In my father's house was 
a gray marble chimney-piece, which abounded in portraits, 
landscapes, &c, the greatest part of which was made by 
myself/ My learned friend, the Rev. Stephen Weston, 
possesses a very large collection, many certainly untouch- 
ed by art. ^ One stone appears like a perfect cameo of a 
Minerva's head ; another shows an old man's head, beau- 
tiful as if the hand of Raphael had designed it. Both 
these stones are transparent. Some exiiibit portraits. 

There is preserved in the British Museum, a black 
atone, on which nature has sketched a resemblance of the 
portrait of Chaucer. Stones of this kind, possessing a 
■uflicient degree of resemblance, are rare ; but art appears 
not to have been used. Even in plants, we find thi» sort 
of resemblance. There is a sperie? of the orchis found in 
the mountainous parts of Lincolnjihire, Kent, &c. Na- 
ture has formed a bee, apparently feeding in the breast of 
the flower, with so much exactness, that it is impossible 
at a Tery small distance to distinguish the imuosition. 
Hence the plant derives its name, and is called tne Bee~' 
fmaet, Langhomo elegantly notices its appearance : 

* See on that f!owret*s velvet breast. 

How close the busy vagrant lies ! 
Ris thin>wrou^hl plume, his downy breast, 
Th* ambrosial gold that swells his thighs. 

' Perhaps his fragrant load may bind 
His limbs :— .weMl set ihe captive fre»— 

I sought the living bcc to find, 
^la found the picture of a bcc* 

The late Mr Jackson of Exeter wrote to roe on this 
■abject : * This orchis is common near our seacoasts ; but 
instead of being exactly like a bee, U unot like it at all. 
It has a general resemblance to a^y, and by the help of 
imagination, may be supposed to be a fly pitched upon the 
flower. The mandrake very fri^qnently has a forked root, 
which may be fancied to resemble tht<;hs and legs. I have 
•een it helped out with nails on the toes.' 

An ingenious botanist, a stranger to me, afrer reading 
this article, was so kind as to send me specimens of the 
/fjf orchis, flpVys muscifemj and of the bee orchis, ophrys 

S pi/era. Their resemblance to these insects when in full 
ower is the most perfect conceivable; they are distinct 
plants. The poetical eye of Langhorne was equally cor^ 
rect and fanciful ; and tnat too of Jackson, who differed so 
positively. Many controversies have been carried on, 
from a want of a little more knowledge ; like that of the 
BSE oreAu and the fly orchis ; both parties prove to be 
right. 

Another curious specimen of the playful operations of 
nature is the mandrake ; a plant indeed, when it is bare of 
les vcs, perfectly resembling that of the human form. The 
f infeng tree is noticed for the same appearance. This 
•bject the same poet has noticed : 

* Mark how thai romed mandrake wean 

Hi:j human I'ectf his human hands; 
Oft, as his shapely form he rears. 
Aghast the frighted ploughman stands.* 

He closes this beautiful fable with the following stanza, 
BOC unapposite to the curious subject of this article ; 

* Helvetians rocks, Sabrina's waves, 

Sr'fll many a shininsf pebble bear: 
Where nature's studfous hand encrravea 
The perfea form, und leaves it there.' 

THB POETICAL GARLAND OF Jt7LIA. 

Htiet has given a charming dfssnption of a present 
"* by a loter to his mistress; a gift which romaDce has 



seldom equalled for its gallantry, ingenuity, and novelty. 
It was called the Garland of JuUa. To understand tBo 
nature of this gift, it will be necessary to give the hiMUxy 
of the parties. 

The beautiful Julia d'Angennes was in the Aower of 
her youth and fame, when the celebrated Gustavus, kio^ 
of Sweden, was making war in Germany with the most 
splendid success. Julia expressed her worm admirai.*oo 
of this hero. She had his portrait placed on her toilette, 
and took pleasure in declaririg thai she would have bo 
other lover than Gustavus. The Duke de Montausier 
was, however, her avowed and ardent admirer. A short 
time after the dpath of Gustavus, he sent her, as a new- 
year's gifl, the Poetical Garland^ of which the following is 
a description. 

The most beautiful flowers were painted in miniature 
by an eminent artist, one Robert, un pieces of vcltuin, aU 
of an equal size. Under every flower a sufficient iipace 
was left open for a madrigal on the subject of that flower 
there painted. The duke solicited the wits of the lime to 
assist in the composition of these little poems, reserving a 
considerable number for the effusions of his own amorous 
muse. Under every flower he had its madrigal written by 
a penman, N du Jarry, who was celebraied for beautiful 
writing. It is decorated by a frontispiece, which repre* 
sents a splendid garland composed of these twenty-nina 
flowers ; and on turning the paoe a Cupid is painted. 
These were magnificently bound, and inclosed in a bag 
of rich Spanish leather. This gift, when Julia awoke oo 
new-year*s day, she found lying on her toilette ; it was 
ene quite to her tajite, and successful to the donor's hopes. 

Of this Poetical Garland, thus formed by the hands of 
Wit and Love, Uiiet says, ' As I had long heard of it, 
I frequently expressed a wish to see it : at length the 
duchess of XJztr. gratified me with the sight. She •lock* 
ed me in her cabinet one afternoon with this earland ; she 
then went to the queen, and at the Ir^so of the evening 
liberated me. I never passed a more agreeable afternoon? 

One of the prettiest inscriptions of these flowers is %ik% 
following, composed for 

THE VIOLET. 

Modcste en ma couleur, modesie en mon sejonr, 
Fmnche d'ambition, je me cache sous Therbe ; 
Mnis, si sur voire (Vdiit je puts inc voir uu jour. 
La plus humble des flours, sera la plus superbe. 

Modest my colour, mwlcsi is mv place, 
Plea.sc<I in the era?s my lowly iurm to hiile ; 
But mid your tresses mishl I wind with srrace, 
The huniiblest flower would feel the loluesi pride. 

The following is some additional information respeCtfais 
* the Poetical Garland of Julia.* 

At the sale of the library of the Duke de la Valliere, in 
1784, among its numerous literary curiosities this garland 
appeared. It was actually sold for the extravagant suna 
of 14,610 livres! though in 1770 at Gaignat*s sale, it only 
cost 780 livres. It is described, * a manuscript on vellum, 
composed of twenty-nine flowers painted by one Robert, 
under which are inserted madrigals by various authors. 
But the Abbe Rive, the superintendant of the Valliere 
library, published in 1779 an inflammatory notice of this 
garland ; and as he and the duke had the art of apprecia- 
ting, and it has been said making spurious literary curiosi- 
ties, this notice was no doubt the occasion of the maniacal 
price. 

In the revolution of France, this literary curiosity found 
its passage into this country. A booksefler oflered it for 
sale at the enormous iirice of 500f. sterling ! No curious 
collector has been discovered to have purchased this 
unique ; which is most remarkable for the extreme folly of 
the purchaser who gave the 14,510 livres for poetry and 

C aiming not always exquisite. The history of the gai^ 
uid of Julia is a child's lesson for certain rash and inexi» 
perienced collectors, who may here 

* Lean to do well by others harsi.* 

TRAGIC ACTORS. 

Montfleury, a French player, was one of the greatest 
actors of his time for characters highly tragic. He died of 
the violent efforts he made in representing Orestes in the 
Andromache of Racine. The author of the * Pamasss 
reform^' makes him thus express himself in the shades. 
There is something eztremelv droll in his lamentfifitms, 
with a severe raillery on the mcoaveniences to which tA» 
gio actors are so liable. 
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' Ab ! how Biacoroly do I wish ihat tra^edi«a had never 
been toyenied ! I might then have beeu yet in a etate 
capable of appearing on the sta^e ; and if I should not 
have aiiained the glorj fC suataining sublime characters, I 
ihould at least have trifled agreeably , and have worked 
off my spleen in iau^^bing! I have wasted my lungs in 
the vuMcnt emotions of jealousy, love, and ambition. A 
ihoasand times have 1 bieen obliged to force myself to re- 
premsni more passions ihan Le Bruu ever painted or con- 
ceived. I saw myself frequenily obliged to dart terrible 
glances ; to roll my eyes furiously in my head, like a man 
insane ; to frighten others by eztravagaui grimaces ; to 
impriot on mv countenance the redness of indignation and 
hatred ; to mcike the paleness of fear and surprise succeed 
each other by turns ; to express the transports of rage 
aihi despair ; to cry out like a demoniac ; and consequent- 
ly u» strain all the parts of my bijdy to render them fitter 
to accompany these difiereni impresaiojis. The man then 
who would know of what I died, let hiui not ask if it were 
ofibe fever, the dropsy, or the gout; but let him know 
that It was of the Andromache P 

The Jesuit R.ipin informs us, that when M ondory acted 
Herod in the Myriamne of Tristan, the spectators quitted 
th<; theatre mournful and thoughtful ; so tenderly were 
diey penetrated with the sorrows of the unfortunate he- 
roine. In this melancholy pleasure, he says, we have a 
rude picture of the strong impressions which were made 
by the Grecian tragedians. Mondory indeed felt so 
powerfully the character be assumed, that it cost him his 

Some readers will recollect the death of Bond, who felt 
go exquisitely the character of Lusignan in Zara, which 
he persoDa ed when an old man, that Zara, when she ad- 
dressed him, found him dead in his chair ! 

The assumption of a variety of characters, by a person 
of irritable and delicate nerves, has often a tragical effect 
00 the mental faculties. We might draw up a list of ac- 
tors, vho have fallen martyrs to their tragic characters. 
Several hare died on the stage, and, like Palmer, usually 
in the midst of some agitated appeal to the feelings. 

Baron, who was the French Garrick, had a mosteleva- 
md notion of his profession ; he used to say, that tragic 
actors should be nursed on the lap of Clueens ! Nor was 
bis vanity inferior to his enthusiasm for his profession ; for, 
according to him, the world might see once in a century 
a Cxsor, but that it required a thousand years to produce 
9. Baron! A variety of anecdotes testify the admirable 
talents he displayed. Whenever he meant to compUment 
the talenta or merit of distinguished characters, he always 
delivered in a pointed manner the striking passages of tne 
play, fizinj; his eye on them. An observation of his re- 
specting actors is nor less applicable to poets and to paint- 
ers. * Rules,' said this sublime actor, ' may teach us not 
to raise the arms above the head ; but if passion carries 
Aem, it will be wtfll done ; passion knows more than art.* 

Betterton, although his countenance was ruddy and 
■aniline, when he performed Hamlet, at the appearance 
of ihegbQSt, through the violent and sudden emotion of 
amazement and horror in the presence of his father's 
spectre, instantly turned as white as his neckloth, while 
his whole body seemed to be affected with a strong tre- 
mor : had his father's apparition actually risen before him, 
be could not have been seized with more real agonies. 
This struck the spectators so forcibly, that they felt a shud- 
dering in their veins, and parlicioated in the astonishment 
and the horror so apparent in the actor. Davits in his 
Dramatic Miscellanies records this fact ; and in the Ri- 
chardsoniana, we find (hat the first time Booth attempted 
the ghost when Betterton acted Hamlet, that actor's look 
at him struck him with such horror that he became dis- 
coocertad to that desree, he could not speak his part. 
Here aeemn no want of evidence of the force of the ideal 
presence in this marvellous acting : these facts might de- 
aerve a philosophical investigation. 

La Kain, the French actor, who retired from the Pari- 
sian atage, covered with glory and i^old, was one day con- 
gratulated by a company on the retirement which he was 
preparing to enjoy. ' As to glory,' modestly replied this 
artor, ' r do not flatter myself to have acquired much. 
This kind of reward is always disputed by many, and you 
yourselves would not allow it, wrro I to assume it. As to 
the money, I have not so much reason to be satisfied ; at 
fh-4 Iia&ajn theatre their share is far more considerable than 
■>•)«; an actor there may get twenty to twenty-five thoii- 
aand livres, and my share amounts at the moat to ten or 



twelve thousand.' * How ! the devil !' exclaimed a rude 
chevalier <^ the order of St Louis, who was presunl, : 
* How the devil ! a vile stroller is not content with twelve 
thousand livrcs annually, and I, who am in the king's ser« 
vice, who sleep upon a cannon and lavish my blood for my 
country, I must consider myself as fortuAalo in having o^ 
tained a pension of one thousand livres.' ' And do yon 
account as nothing, Sir, the liberty of addressing me thusl* 
replied Le Kain, with all the sublimity and conciseness of 
an irritated Orosmane. * 

The memoirs of Madlle Ciaircm display her exalted fee^ 
ing of the character of a sublime actress ; she was ofopi- 
nion, that in common life the truly sublinie actor should be 
a hero, or heroine off the stage. * If I am only a vulgar and 
ord'mary woman during twenty hours of the day, whatever 
effort I may make, I shall only be an ordinanr and vulgar 
woman in Agrippina, or Semiramis, during the remainmg 
four.' In society she was nicknamed the Queen of Car* 
thage, from her admirable personification of Dido in a tra- 
gedy of that name. 

JOCtTLAR PaXACBERS, 

These preachers, whose works are excessively nn^ 
form a race unknown to the general reader. I shall sketch 
the characters of these pious buffoons, before I introduce 
them to his acquaintance. They, as it has been said of 
Sterne, seemed fo have wished, eveiy now and then to 
have thrown their wigs into the faces of their auditor*. 

These preachers nourished in the fourteenth, fifleenth, 
and sixteenth centuries ; we are therefore to attribute their 
extravagant mixture of grave admonition with facetious il- 
lustration, comic tales which have been occasionally adopt- 
ed by the most licentious writers, and minute and lively 
descriptions, to the great simplicity of the times, when the 
grossest indecency was never concealed under a gentle 
periphrasis, but every thing was called by its name. Ail 
this was enforced by the most daring personaliiios, and 
seasoned by those temporary allusions which neither spar- 
ed nor feared even the throne. These ancient sermonf 
therefore are singularly precious, to those whose inquisitive 
pleasures are gratified by tracing the mannera ca former 
ages. When Henry Stephens, in his apology for Hero* 
dolus, describes the irregularities of the age, and the nu- 
nutioe of national manners, ho effects this chiefly by ei- 
tracts from these sermons. Their wit is not always the 
brightest, nor their satire the most poignant ; but there ie , 
always that prevailing notnettf of the age ; running throjogb 
their rude eloquence, which interests the reflecting mind. 
In a word, these sermons were addressed to the multitude; 
and therefore they show good sense and absurdity, fancy 
and puerility; satire and insipidity; extravagance ana 
truth. 

Oliver Maillard, a famous cordelier, died in 150t. Thk 
preacher having pointed some keen trails in his sermone 
at Louis XI, the irritated monarch had our cordelier in> 
formed that he would throw him into the river. He re* 
plied undaunted, and not forgetting his satire : < The king 
may do as he chooses ; but tell him that I shall sooner get 
to paradise by water, than he will arrive by all his poet 
horses.' He alluded to travelling by post, which this mo- 
narch had lately introduced into France. This bold an- 
swer, it is said, intimidated Louis ; it is certain thai Mai^ 
lard continued as courageous and satirical as ever hi hm 
pulpit. 

The following extracts are descriptive of the mannen 
of the times. 

In attacking rapine and robbery, imder the first head he 
describes a kind of usury, which was practised in the dtLy9 
of Ben Jonson. and I am told in the present, as well as m 
the times of Maillard. * This,' says he, ' is called a pal- 
liated usury. It is thus. When a person is in want of 
money, he goes to a treasurer (a kind of banker or mer- 
chant,) on whom ho has an order for 1000 cro^vns ; the 
treasurer tells him that he will pay him in a fortnight's time, 
when he is to recei% iKo monev. The poor man cannot 
wait. Our good treasurer tells )iim, I will give you half in 
money ar*r| half in goods. So he passes his goods that nrm 
worth 100 crowns for 800.' He then touches on the bribes 
which these treasurers and clerks in office took, excutinf 
themselves by alleging Mhe little pay they otherwise r^ 
C'Mvod. All these practices be sent to the devils !' cries 
Maillard, in thus addressing himself to the ladief. ' If is 
for you all this damnation ensues Yes! yes! yoQ must 
have rich satins, and girdles ot gold out of tMn Rcnirsed 
mcney. When any one has any thing to receive from the 
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fauiiband, he mutt firtt make a prevent to the wife of some 
fine gown, or girdle, or ring. Ifyou ladies and gentieinen 
who are battening; on your pleasures, and wear scarlet 
nloihes, I beifeve if you were dust* ly put in a good press, 
we should see the blood of the poor gush out, wiih which 
your scarlet is d^ed.' 

Maillard notices the following curious particulars of the 
mode ofcfuating in trade in his limes. 

He is violent against the apothecaries for their cheats. 
They mix ginger with cinnamon, which they sell for real 
■picHS ; they put their bags of ginger, pepper, saffron, cin- 
namon, and other dru^ in damp cellars, that they may 
weigh heavier ; ihey mix oil with saffron to give it a co- 
lour, and to make it wi'ighiiei'. He does not forget those 
tradesmen who put water in their wool, and moisten their 
cloth that it may stretch ; tavern-keepers, who sophisticate 
ajid mingle wines : to the very butchers who blow up their 
meat.| and who mix hog's lard with the fat of their meat. 
He terribly declaims against those who buy with a great 
allowance of measure and weight, and then sell with a 
•mall measure and weight ; and curses those who, when 
they weigh, press the scales down with their finger. But 
it is time to conclude with master Oliver ! His catalogue 
Is, however, by no means exhausted ; and it may not be 
amiss to observe, that the present age have retained every 
one of the sins which are here aliened. 

The fallowing extracts are from Menot*s sermons, which 
are written like Maiilard's, in a barbarous Latin mixed 
with old French. 

Michael Menot died in 1518. I think he has more wit 
than Maillard, and occasionally displays a brilliant imagi- 
nation ; with the same singular mixture of grave declama- 
tion and farcical absurdities. He is railed in the title-page 
the golflen-tfmgned. It runs thus, Pretiicaiorh qui lingua 
tutrea, sua lempestate nuncupalua cat, Sermonca qitadragC' 
nmalea, ah ipso olim Turonis declamati. Paris, 1525, 8vo. 

When he compares the church with a vine, he says, 
•There were once some Britons and Englishmen who 
would have carried away all France into their country, be- 
cause they found our wine better than their beer ; but aa 
they well knew that they could not always remain in France, 
nor carry away France into their country, they would at 
least carry wiih them several stocks of vines; they planted 
•ome in England ; but these stocks soon degenerated, be- 
cause the soil was not adapted to them.' Notwithstand- 
ing what Menot said in 1500, and that we have tried so 
often, we are still flattering ourselves that if we plant vine- 
yards we may have English wine. 

The fbllowmg beautiful figure describes those who live 
neglectful of their aged parents, who had cherished them 
into prosperity. ' Sec the trees flourish and recover their 
leaves ; it is their root that has produced all ; but when the 
branches are loaded with flowers and with fruits, they 
yield nothing to the root. This is an image of those child- 
ren who prefer their own amusements, aiid to game away 
their fortunes, than tu give to their old parents the cares 
which they want.* 

He acquaints ns with the following circumstances of the 
immorality of that age. Who has not got a mistress be- 
sides his wife ? The poor wife eats the fruit of bitterness, 
and even makes the bed for the mistress.' Oaths were 
not unfashionable in his day. < Since the worid has been 
world, this crime was never greater. There were once 
pillories for these swearers ; but row this crime is so com- 
mon, that the child of five years can swear; and even the 
old dotard of eighty, who has only two teeth remaining can 
fling out an oath !" 

On the power of the fair sex of his day, he observes, 
' A father says my son studies : he roust ^lave a bishop- 
rick, or an abbey ofdOO livres. Then he will have dogs, 
horses, and mistresses, like others. Another says, I will 
have my son placed at court, and have many honourable i 
dignities. To succeed well, both employ the mediation of 
women ; unhappilv the church and the law are entirely at 
their disposal. We have artful Delilahs who shear us 
close. For twelve crowns and an ell of velvet given to a 
woman, you gain th«) worst law-suit, and best living.' 

In his last sermon, Menot recapitulates the various to- 
pics he had touched on during Lent. This extract will 
present a curious picture, and impress the mind with a just 
notion of the versatile talents of these preachers. 

I have told eeclenastica how they should conduct them- 
selves; not that they are ignorant nf their duties: but T 
m»9* ever repeat to girls, nor. to suffer themselves to be 
duped by them. 1 have told these ecclesiastic^ that' they 



should imitate the lark ; if she has a grain she does not 
remain idle, but feels her pleasure in siugin", and in slop- 
ing always is ascending towards heaven. So they should 
not a mass; but elevate the hearts of all tu God; and not 
do as the frogs who are crying out day and nigh(,and ihiok 
they have a fine throat.biit alwavs remain fixed in the mud. 

* I have told the men of the law that they should havo 
the qualities of the eagle. The first is, thai thi^bird when 
it flies fixes its eye on the sun ; so all judges, counseUorSi 
and attorneys, in iud^iug, writing, and signing, should ai« 
ways have God before their eyes. And secondly, this 
bird is never greedy ; it willingly &hares its prey with oth- 
ers ; so all lawyers, who are rich in crowns aftf>r having 
had their bills paid, should distribute some to the poor, 
particularly when they are conscious that their munsj 
arises from their prey. 

* I have spoken of the marriage statr^ but all that I hava 
said has been disregarded. See iho!<e wretches who 
break the hymeneal chains, and abandon their wives! 
they pass their holidays out of their parishes, because if 
they remained at home they must have joined iheir wives 
at church ; they like their prostitutes berter ; and it will bo 
so every day in the year ! I would as well dine with a 
Jew or a heretic, as with them. What an infected place 
is this ! Mistress Lubricity has taken posp.e^sion of the 
whole city ; look in every corner and you will be convinced. 

*■ For you married women ! If you have h^ard the 
nightingale's song, you must know that she siings during 
three months, and that she is silent when she has y<^ung 
ones. So there is a time in which you rosy sing and tako 
your pleasures in the marriage state, and another to 
watch your children. Don't damn yourselves for ihf-m; 
and remember it would be better to see them drowned than 
damned.' 

* As to voidowSy I observe, that the turtle withdraws and 
sighs in the woods, whenever she has lost her companion; 
so must they retire into the wood of the cross, and hav* 
ing lost their temporal husband, take no other but Jesuc 
Christ. 

*■ And to close all, I have told girls that they most fly 
from the company of men, and not permit them to em* 
brace, nor even touch ihrm. Look on the rose, it has a 
delightful odour ; it embalms the place in which it is placed ; 
but ifyou grasp it underneath, it will prick you nil tho 
blood issues. The beauty of the rose is the beauty of iho 
girl. The beauty and perfume of the first invite to smell 
and to handle it, but wnen it is touched underneath it 

E ricks sharply ,* the beauty of the girl likewise invites tho 
and ; but you, my young ladies', vou must never suffer 
this, for I tell you that every man who does this, designs to 
make you harlots.' 

These ample extracts will, I hope, convey the samo 
pleasure to the reader, which I have received ny collecting 
them from their scarce originals, little known even to »h« 
curious. Menot, it cannot be denied, displays a poetic 
imagination, and a fertility of conception, which distin* 

f^uishcs him among his rivals. The same taste andpopii* 
ar manner came into our country, and were suued to tho 
simplicity of the age. In 1527, our Bishop Latim«nr 
preached a sermon, in which he expresses himself thus :— 

• Now ye have heard what I meant by this first card, 
and how ye ought to play. I purpose again to deal unto 
you another card of the same suit ; for thev be of so nigh 
affinitv, that one cannot be u^ll played without the other.* 
It is curious to observe about a century afterwards, aa 
Fuller informs us, that when a country clergyman imi'a- 
ted these familiar allusions, the taste of the congregatinn 
had so chamged, that he was interrupted by peals of 
laughter ! 

Even in more moflem times have Menot and Maillsrd 
found an imitator in little Father Andr^, as well as others. 
His char.icter has been variously drawn. He is by srme 
represented as a kind of buffoon in the pulpit : but others 
more judiciously observe, that he only indulged his natu* 
ral genius, and uttered humoroiis and lively thingr,as tho 
good father observes himself, to keep the attention of 
his audience awake. He was not always laughing. 

* He told many a bold truth, says ihe author ofGuerfe des 
Auteurs' anciens et modemes, ' that sent bishops to their 
diocesses, and made many a coquette blush. He possessed 
the art of biting when he smiled ; and more ably combatod 
vice by hia ingenious satire than by those vague apostro- 
phes, which no one takes to himself. While others wwna 
straining their minds to catch at sublime thon?h«s, whirh 
no one understood, he lowered his talents to \he mosi hu 
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bl« aiuations, aod u» th« luinutett things. From ibcm he 
drew bis ex»in|>ie!i and his coniparisontt ; and the one and 
the other never failed of Buccesn.* MarviUe says, that 
*his expressions were full of shrewd simplicity. He made 
very free use of the most popular proverbs. His compa- 
risms and figures were always borrowed from the most 
ftmiiiar and lowest things.* To ridicule eifecrually the 
reining viccb, he willingly employed quirks or puns ra- 
ther than sublime thoughts, and he was litile solicitous of 
hau choice of expression. Gasparo Gozzi, in Italy had 
the same power in drawing unexpected inferences from 
▼uigar and familiar occurrences. It was by this art 
Whitfield obtained so many fuUowers. In Piozzi^s British 
Synonymies, Vol. II, p. 205, we have an instance of Goz- 
zi ■ manner. In the lime of Charles II it became fashion- 
able to introduce humour into sermons. Sterne seems to 
have revived it in his sermons : South's sparkle perpetu- 
aJly with wit and pun. 

Far difierent, however, are the characters of the sublime 
preachers, of whom the French have preserved the follow- 
iDg descriptions. 

We have not any more, Bourdaloue, La Rue, and Mas- 
fillon ; but the idea which still exists of their roanaer of ad- 
dresainj; (heir auditors, may serve instead of lessons. 
£arh had his own peculiar mode, always adapted to place, 
time, cjrcumiitance, to their auditors, tneir style, and their 
■ubiect. 

Bourdalout;, with a collected air, had lit tie action : with 
•yea generally half closed, he penetrated the hearts of the 
peofile by the sound of a voice uniform and solemn. The 
tone with which a sacred orator pronounced the words, 
7^ ea «^ ttr, ' Thou art the man,' in suddenly addressing 
them to one of the kings of Frauee, struck more forcibly 
than their application. Madame De Sevign^ describes 
our preacher, by saying, * Father Bourdaloue thunders at 
Notrr Dame.' 

La Rue appeared with the air of a prophet. His man- 
ner was irresistible, full of fire, intelligence and force. He 
had strokes perfectly original. Several old men, his a>n- 
temporaries, siill shuddered at the recollection of the ex- 
pression which he employed in an apostrophe to the God of 
Venj(*^ance, Evaginart gladiumtuum. 

The person of Msssiilon is still present to many. It 
•ecms, say his admirers, that he is yet in the pulpit with 
that air of simplicity, that modest demeanour, those eyes 
humbly declining, those unstudied gestures, that passionate 
tone, that mild countenance of a man penetrated with his 
•ubject, and conveying to tlie mind the most brilliant light, 
and 10 the heart the most lender emotions. Baron, the 
tragedian, coming out from one of his sermons, truth forced 
frnm hi» lips a confession humiliating to his profession ; 
' My friend,' said he to one of his companions, ' this is an 
orator ! and we are only actora.* 

MASTEllLir IMITATORS. 

There have been found occasionally some artists who 
eoold so perfectly imitate the spirit, the taste, the charac- 
ter, and the peculiarities of creat masters, that they have 
Bo( unfrequenily deceived tne most skilful connoisseurs. 
Michael Angelo sculptured a sleeping Cupid, of which 
having broken off an arm, he buried the same in a place 
where he knew it would soon be found. The critics were 
never tired rf admiring it, as one of tho most precious re- 
fics of antiquity. It was sold to the Cardinal of Si George, 
to whom Michael Aneelo discovered the whole mystery, 
by joining to the Cupid the arm which he had reserved. 

An anecdote of Peter Mi^nard is more singular. This 
great artist painted a Magdalen on aconvass fabricated at 
Home. ^ A broker, in concert with Mignard, went to tho 
Chevalier de Clairville, and told him as a secret that he 
was to receive from Italy a Magdalen of Guidn, and his 
master-piece. The chevalier caught the bait, begged 
the preference, and purchased the picture at a very high 
price. 

He was informed he had been imposed upon, and that 
the Magdalen vias painted by Mignard. Mignard him- 
self caused the alarm to be eiven, but the amateur would 
not believe it ; ail the connoisseurs ai^reed it was a Guido, 
tud the famous Le Brun corroborated this opinion. 

The chevalier came to Miffnard ;— < Some persons as- 
sure me that my Magdalen is your work !' — ' Mine ! the^ 
do me great honour. I am ^tire Le Brun is not of this 
opinion.'—* Le Brun swears it can bo no other than a Gui- 
do. You shall dine with me, and meet several of the first 



On the day of meeting, the picture wai again more cioso- 
iy inspected. Mignard hinted his doubts whether tho 
piece was the work of that great master ; he insinuated 
that it was possible to be deceived ; and added, that if it 
was Guido's, he did not think it in his best manner.' * It 
is a Guido, sir, and in his very best manner,' replied La 
Brun with warmth ; and all the critics were unanimous. 
Mignard then spoke in a firm t(me of voice ; ' And I, gen- 
tlemen, will wager three hundred louis that it is not a 
Guido. The dispute now became violent ; Le Brun was 
desirous of accepting the wager. In a word, the affair be- 
came such that it rould add nothing more to the glorj 
of Mignard. * No sir,' replied the latter, * I am too honest 
to bet when I am certain to win. Monsieur Le Chevslieri 
this piece cost you 2000 crowns ; the money must be re* 
turned,— tho painting is mine.' Le Brun would not believe 
it. ' The proof,' Mignard continued, ' is easy. On this 
canvass, which is a Roman one, wns the portrait of a car* 
dinal ; I will show you his cap.'— -The chevalier did not 
know which of the rival artists to credit. The propositioo 
alarmed him. ' Ho who painted the picture shall repair 
it,' said Mignard. He took a pencil dipped in oil, and 
rubbing the hair of tlie Magdalen discovered the cap of 
the cardinal. — The honour nf the ingenious painter could 
no longer be disputed ; Lebrun vexed, sarcastically* ex* 
claimed, ' Always paint Guido, hut never Mignard.' 

There is a collection of engravings by that ingenious art* 
ist Bernard Picart, which has bet n |)ublished under the 
title of The Innocent Jmpoaiors. Picart had long been vex- 
ed at the taste of his day, which ran wholly in favour of 
antiquity, and no one would look at, much less admire, a 
modern master. He published a pretended collection or a 
set of prints, from the designs of the great painters, in 
which ne imitated the etchings and engravings of the vari* 
ous masters, and much were these prints admired as the 
works of Guido, Rembrandt, and others. Having had his 
joke, they were published under the title of ImpoHures In^ 
nocens. Tho connoisseurs however are strangely divided 
in their opinion of tho merit of this collection. Gilpin 
classes these ' Innocent Impostors' among the most enter- 
taining of his works, and is delighted by the happiness with 
which he has outdone in their own excellencies the artists 
whom he copied : but Strutt, too grave to admit of jcket 
that twitch the connoisseurs, declares that they could 
never have deceived an experienced judge, and reprobates 
such kinds of ingenuity,- played off at the cost of the ven- 
erable brotherhood of the cognoscenti ! 

The same thing was however done by GoUzius, who be- 
ing disgusted at the preference given to the works of AU 
bert Durer, Lucas of^ Leyden, and others of that school, 
and having attempted to introduce a better laste, which 
was not immediately relished, he published what was afler- 
wards called his matter^piecet. These are six prints in 
the style of these masters, merely to prove that Goltzius 
could imitate their works, if lie thought proper. One of 
these, the Circumcision, he had painted on soiled paper, 
and to give it the brown tint of antiquity, had carefully 
smoked it, by which means it was sold as a curious per- 
formance, and deceived some of the most capital connois- 
seurs of the day, one of whom bought it as one of the finest 
engravings of Albert Durer. Even Strutt acknowledges 
the merit of Goltzius's m<uter~pieees. 

To these instances of artists I will add others of cele- 
brated authors. Murelus rendered Joseph Scoligcr, a great 
stickler for the ancients, highly ridiculous by an artifice 
which he practised. He sent some verses which he pre- 
tended were copied from an old manuscript. The verges 
were excellent, and Scaliger was credulous. After having 
read them, he exclaimed they were admirable, and affimied 
that they were written by an old comic poet, Trabeu.4. He 
quoted them in his commentary on Varo de Re RuMicOf 
as one of tho most prcciouH fragments of antiquity. It 
was then, when he had fixed his foot firmly in the trap, that 
Muretus informed the world of the little dependence to be 
placed on the critical sagacity of one so prejudiced in fa^ 
vourof tho ancients, and who considered his judgment aa 
infallible. 

The Abh6 Regneir Desmarais, having written an ode. 
or, as the Italians call it, Canzone, sent it to the Abbe 
Strozzi at Florence, who .used it to impose on three or four 
academicians of Delia Cnisca. He gave out that Leo 
Allatius, librarian of the Vatican, in examining carefully 
the Mss of Petrarch preserved there, had found two pages 
slichtlv glued, which having separated, he had discovered 
this ode. The fact was not at first easilr creditsd ; hot 
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afUrwardi the •imilftrity of itjU and manner rendered it 
highijr probable. When Surozzi undeceived the public, it 
procored tlie Abb^ Regnier a place in the academy, a« an 
Honourable testimony ot'hu ingenuity. 

Pere Commire, 'when Louu XIV renolved on the 
conquest of Holland, composed a Latin fable, entitled 
< The Sun and the Frogs,' in which he a^tsumed with such 
felicity the style and character of Phoedrus, that the 
learned German critic Wultius was deceived, and inno- 
cently insejrtet^ it in his edition of that fabulist. 

Faitiinius Strada would have deceived most of the cri- 
tics of his age, if he had ^iven as the remains of antiquity 
the ditfereni pieces of history and poetry which he com- 
posed ou the model of the ancients, in his Proltuiones 
jieademioB. To preserve probability he might have given 
out that he had drawn them from some old and neglected 
library ; be had then only to have added a good comment- 
ary, tending to display the conformity of the style and 
manner of these fragments with the works of those authors 
to whom he ascribed them. 

Sigonius was a great master of the style of Cicero, 
and ventured to publish a treatise de eoruoUuione, as a 
composition of Cicero recently discovered ; many were 
deceived by the counterfeit, which was performed with 
great dexterity, and was long received as genuine ; but he 
could not deceive Lipsius, who, after reading only ten 
lines, threw it away, exclaiming, * Vah ! non e$t Cice^ 
roni» ? The late Mr Burke succeeded more skilfully in 
bis * Vindication of Natural Society,' which for a Jong 
time passed as the composition of Lord Bolingbroko : so 
parfect is this ingenious imposture of the spirit, manner, 
and course of thuiking, of the noble author. I believe it 
was written for a wager, and fairly won. 

EDWARD TUX FOURTH* 

Our Edward the Fourth was a gay and voluptuous 
prince ; and probably owed his crown to his handsome- 
ness, his enonnous debts, and passion for the fair sex. 
He had many Jane Shores. Honest Philip de Comines, 
his contemporary, says, * That what greatly contributed 
to his entering London as s^on as no appeared at its 
gates, was the great debts this Prince had contracted, 
which made his creditors gladly assist him ; and the high 
fttTour in which he was held by the BourgeoueM, into whose 
good graces he had frequently glided, and who gained 
Over to him their husbands, who, I suppose, for the tran- 
quillity of I heir liven, were glad to depose, or to raise mon- 
■archs.— Many ladies and rich citizens' wives, of whom 
formerly he had great privacies and familiar acquaintance, 
gained over to him their husbands and relations.^ 

This is tho description of his voluptuous life ; we must 
racollect, that tlie wnterbad been an eye witness, and was 
an honest man ; while modern historians only view objects 
through the colouring medium of their imagination. 

' He had been during the last twelve years more accui- 
tomed to his ease and pleasure than any other prince who 
hved in his time. He had uoihiiig in his thoughts but /es 
dameM, and of them more Uian was reasonable; and huntp 
iiig-niatches, good eating, and great cire of his person. 
When he went in their seasons to these huniing-maiches, 
be always had carried with him great pavilions for U§ 
dametf and at the same time gave splendid enterlain- 
metiis ; so that it is not surprising that his person was as 
ioHy as any one I ever saw. He was then young, and as 
liands'ome as any man of his age ; but he has since become 
enormously fat.' 

Since I have got old Philip in my hand, the reader will 
not, perhaps, be diplca«ed, if he attends to a little more of 
his naiveUf which will appear in the form of a ormverson'one 
of the times. He relates what passed between Edward 
and the king of France : 

< When the ceremony of the oath was concluded, our 
king, who was desirous of being friendly, be^an to say to 
the king of England, in a laughing way, that he must come 
to Paris, and be jovial amongst our ladirs ; and that he 
would give him the Cardinal de Bourbon for his confessor, 
who would very willingly absolve hini of any stn which 
perchance he might commit. The kins of England 
teemed well pleased at the invitation, and laughed heart- 
ily ; for he knew that the said cardinal was un fort bon 
tompagrum. When the king was returning, he spoke on 
the road to me; and said, that he did not like to find the 
kmg of England so much inchn<*d to come to Pari^. " Hn 
is," said he, " a very handmyme king : he likes the women 
loo much. He may probably find one at Paris that may 



make him like to come 'too often, or stay too long. His 
predecessors have already been too much at Paris and in 
Normandy;" and that "his company was not agreeable 
thU mde of the tea; but that, beyond the sea, be wished to 
be bon frere et amy.** ' 

I have called Philip de Comines honest. The old wri- 
ters) from the simplicity ot their style, usually receive this 
honourable epithet; but sometimes tliey dest-rve it as liiite 
as most modern memoir-writers. No enemy is mdced so 
terrible as a man of genius. Comines* violent enmity to 
the Duke of Burgundy, which appears m these Memoirs, 
has bei-n traced by the minute researchers of anecdotes ; 
and the cause is not honourable to the memoir-writer, 
whose resentment was implacable. De Comines wan 
born a subject of the Duke of Burgundy, and for seven 
years had been a favorite ; but one day returning from 
hunting with the Duke, then Count de Charoloia, in fa- 
miliar jocularity he 89X himself down before the pruice, or- 
dering the prince to pull off his boots. The count laughed 
and did this, but in return for Comines's princely amuse- 
ment, dashed the boot in his face, and gave Comines^ a 
bloody nose. From that time he was mortified in the 
court of Burgundy by the nickname of the booted head, 
Comines long felt a rankling wound in his mind ; and after 
this family quarrel, for it was nothing more, he went over 
to the king of France, and wrote on his bile against the 
Duke of Burgundy in those * Memoirs,' which give poe- 
terily a caricature likeness of that prince, whom he in 
ever censuring for presumption, obstinacy, pride, and 
cruelty. This Duke of Burgundy however, it is said, with 
many virtues, had but one great vice, the vice of sove- 
reigns, that of ambitim ! 

The impertinence of Comines had not been chastised 
with great severity ; but the nickname was never forgiven : 
unfortunately for the duke, Comines was a man of genius. 
When we are versed in the history of the times, w« shall 
often discover that memoir-writers have some secret poi- 
son in their hearts. Many, like Comines, have had the 
boot dashed on their nose. Personal rancour wonderfully 
enlivens the style of Lord Oxford and Cardinal de Uetz« 
Memoirs are often dictated by its fiercest spirit ; and then 
histories are composed from memoirs. Where is truth 7 
Not always in histories and memoirs ! 

ELIZABETH. 

This great queen, says Marville, passionately admired 
handsome persons, and he was already far advanced in her 
favour who approached her with beauty and grace. She 
had so unconquerable an aversion for ugly and ill-Diade 
men, who had besn treated unfortunately by native, thnt 
she could not endure their presence. 

When she issued from her palace, her guards were 
careful to disperse from before her eyes hideous and de- 
formed people, the lame, the hunch- backed, &c,in a word, 
all those whose appearance might shock her fastidious 
sensations. 

There is this singular and admirable in the conduct o( 
Elizabeth, that she made her pleasure subservient to her 
politics, and she roainiained her afiairs by what in general 
occasion the ruin of princes. So secret were her amours, 
that even to the present day their mysteries cannot be pe- 
netrated ; but the utility she drew from thrm is public, and 
always operated for the good of her people. Her lovera 
were her ministers, and her ministers were her lovers. 
Love commanded, love was obeyed ; and the reign of this 
princess was happy, because it was a reigti of jLoee, in 
which its chains and its slavery are liked !' 

The origin of Raleigh's advancement in the queen's 
graces, was by an act of gallantry. Ralt-igh spoiled a new 
plush cloak, while the queen stepning cautiously on it, 
shot forth a smile, in which he reao promotion. Captain 
Raleigh soon became Sir Walter, and rapidly advanced 
in the queen's favour. 

Hume has furnished us with ample proofs of the pattum 
which her courtiers feigned for her, and which, with others 
I shall give, confirm the opinion of Vigneul Marville, who 
did not know probably the reason why her amours were 
never discovered ; which, indeed, never went further at the 
highest than boisterous or extreme gallantry. Hume has 
preserved in his notes a letter written by Raleigh. It is a 
perfect amorous composition. After having 'exerted his 
poetic talents to exalt her cAonns, and his qffectiony he con* 
eludes, by comparing her majesty, who was th^n sixty, to 
Venus and Diana. Sir Waller was not her only eo«irtier 
who wrote m this style. Even in her old age she affected 
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a nraoge fuodneas for music and dancing, and a kind of 
ehyiii»h droilery, bv which however her court seemed a 
court of love, and ihe the sovereign. A curious anecdote 
io a letter uf the limea has reached us. Secretary Cecil, 
the youngest son of Lord Burleigh, seems to have per- 
fectly entered into her character. Lady Derby wore 
about her neck and in her bosom a portrait ; the queen 
espying u, inquired about it, but her ladyship was anxious 
to conceal it. The queen insisted on liaving it, and dis- 
coverug it to be the portrait of young Cecil, she snatched 
it away, tad tying it upon her shoe, walked long with it ; 
afterwards she pinned it on her elbow, and wore it some 
lime there. Secretary Cecil hearing of this composed 
some verses and got them set to music ; this music the 
queea insisted on Rearing. In his verses Cecil sung that 
he repined not, though her majesty was pleased to grace 
others ; he contented himself with the favour ithe had giv- 
eo hiia, by wearing his portrait on her t'eet and her elbow ! 
7he writer of the letter adds, " All these things are very 
secret.* In this manner* she contrived to lay the fastest 
IkhUI oa her able servants, and her servants on her. 

Tkose who are intimately acquainted with the private 
Hiecdolrs of those times, know what encouragement this 
royal eoqoeuo gave to most who were near her person. 
Dodd, in his Church History, .says, that the Earls of Ar- 
ran and Arundel, and Sir Wiiliam Pickering, * were not 
out of hopes of gaining Ctueon Elizabeth's atfeclions in 
a matritnonial way. 

She encouraged every person of eminence : she even 
went so far on the anniversary of her coronation, as pub- 
licly to take a rins from her finger, and put it on the 
Duke of Alen^on's hand. She also ranked among her 
luitors, Henry the Third of France, and Henry the 
Great. 

She never forgave Buzenval for ridiculing her bad pro- 
Aonciation of the French language : and when Henry IV 
•eat him over on an embassy, she would not receive him. 
So nice was the irritable pride of this great queen, that 
•be made her private injuries matters of stale. 

* This queen,' writes Du Maurier, in the Memoireapour 
mrwr a PHi^uire de Hollander * who displayed so many 
heroic accompIi«ihments, had this foible, of wishing to be 
thought beautiful by all the world. I heard from my fa- 
ther, that having been sent to her, at every audience he 
had with her majesty, she pulled off her eloves more than 
a hundred times to display her hands, which indeed were 
wtiy beautiful and very white.* 

Another anecdote, not less curious, relates to the affair 
of the Duke of Anieu and our Elizabeth, and one more 
proof of her partiality for handsome men. The writer 
was Lewis Guyon, a contemporary of the times he no- 
tices. 

*Praneis Duke of Anjou being desirous of marrying a 
crownt^ head, caused proposals of marriage to be made 
to Elizabeth queen of England. Letters passed betwixt 
them, and their portraits were exchanged. At length her 
majesty informed him, that she would never contract a 
marriage with any one who sought her, if she did not first 
see fas ptr$on. If he would not come, pothing more should 
be said on the subject. This prince, over-pressed by his 
young friends, (who were as little able of judging as him- 
•elC) paid no attention to the counsels of men of maturer 
judgment. He passed over to Eni^land without a splen- 
did train. The said lady contemplated his person ; she 
found him ugly^ disfigured by deep scars of the small-poxj 
and that he h^ also an iU-tJiaped iiose, wiitistoellings in the 
nedk ! All these were so many reasons with her, that he 
eoald never be admitted into her good graces.* 

Puttenham, in his very rare book of the * Art of Poe- 
«te,' p. 248, notices the grace and majesty of Elizabeth's 
demeanour, ' Her stately manner of walk, wiili a certaine 
granditie rather than gravitie, marching with leysure. 
Which our sovereign ladye and mistresse is accustomed to 
doe generally, unless it bo when she walketh apace for 
her pleasure, or to patch her a heate in the cold morn- 

ing».* - 

By the following extract from a letter from one of her 

Ctleraan, we discover that her usual habits, though stu- 
is, were not of the gentlest kind, and that the service 
^e exacted from her attendants was not borne without 
eoacealed murmurs. The writer groans in secrecy to his 
friend. Sir John Stanhope writes to Sir Robert Cecil in 
1508, * I was all the aflornowne with her majestic, at my 
hooki. and then thinking to rest me, went in agayne with 
your letter. She wm plMUwd with tba Filoeofef\ stone, 



and hath been all thxadaye r^mmably quyett, Mr Gi<»- 
vell is absent, and I am tyed so as I cannot styrr, but snaJl 
be at the uxmne for yi, these two dayes !* 

Puttenham, p. 249, has also recorded an honourable 
anecdote of Elizabeth, and characteristic of that high ma* 
jesty which was in her thoughts, as well as in her actions. 
%Vhen she came to the crown, a knight of the realm who 
had insolently behaved to her when Lady Elizabeth, teK 
upon his knees to her, and besought her pardon, suspect- 
ing to be sent to the Tower ; she replied mildly, * Do yoa 
not know that we are descended of the /ion, whose nature 
is not to harme or prey upon the mouse, or any other such 
small vermin'/* 

dueen Elizabetli was taught to write by the celebrated 
Roger Ascham. Her writing is extremely beautiful and 
correct, as may be seen by examining a little manuscript 
book of prayers, preserved in the British Museum. I 
have seen her first writing>book preserved at Oxford in the 
Bodleian Library ; the gradual improvement of her ma^ 
ieaty's hand-writing, is very honourable to her diliigence ; 
but the most curious thing is the paper on which she tried 
her pens; this she usually did by writing the name of her 
beloved brother Edward ; a proof the early and ardeat 
attachment she formed to that amiable prince. 

The education of Elizabeth had been severely classical ; 
she thought, and she wrote in all the spirit of the great 
characters of antiquity ; and her speeches and her letten 
are studded with apophthegms, and a terseness of ideas 
and language, that give an exalted idea of her mind. In 
her evasive answers to the commons, in reply to their peti- 
tion to her majesty to marry, she has employed an ener- 
getic word : < Were I to tell you that I do not mean to 
marry, I might say less than I intend ; and were I to teU 
you that I do mean to marry, I micht say more than it ia 
proper for you to know ; therefore I give you an annosr, 
answerless !* 

THE CHXVESX LAirOI7ACS. 

The Chinese language is like no other on the clobe ; 
it is said to contain not more than about 330 words, but 
it is by no means monotonous, for it has f jur accents, the 
even, the raised, the lessened, and the returning, which 
multiply every word into four ; as difficult, says Mr Astle, 
for an European to understand, as it is for a Chinese to 
comprehend the six pronunciations of the French s. In 
fact they can so diversify their monosyllabic words by the 
different tones which they give them, that the same char> 
acter differently accented, signifies sometimes ten or more 
different things. 

From the twenty-ninth volume of the Lettret Ed\fiaintm 
et Curieusee I take the present critically htimourous ao> 
count of this language. 

P. Bourgeois, one of the missionaries, attempted, after 
ten months, residence at Pekin, to preach in the Chinese 
language. These are the words of the good father. *God 
knows how much this first Chinese sermon cost me ! I 
can assure you, this language resembles no other. The 
same word has never but one termination ; and then adieu 
to all that in our declensions distinguishes the gender, and 
the number of things we would speak ; adieu, in tho 
verbs to all which might explain the active person, how 
and in what time it acts, if it acts alone or with others : in 
a word, with the Chinese the same word is the substan- 
tive, adjective, verb, singular, plural, masculine, feminine, 
&c. It is the person who hears who must arrange the 
circumstances, and guess them. Add to all this, that all 
the words of this language are reduced to three hundred 
and a few more ; tliat they are pronounced in so many 
different ways, that they signify eighty thousand different 
things, which are expressed by as many different charac- 
ters. This is not all: the arrangement of all these mono- 
syllables appears to be under no general rule ; so that to 
know the language after having learnt the words^ we must 
learn every particular phrtise : the least inversion would 
make you unintelligible to three parts of the Chinese. 

* I will give you an example of their words. They told 
me chou signifies a 6oofc ; so that I thought whenever tiie 
word chou was pronounced, a bo(^ was the subject.^ Not 
at all! C/iott, the next time 1 heard it, I found signified a 
tree. Now I was to recollect, ehou was a book or a free. 
But this amounted to nothing : .chou, I found, expressed 
also great heals ; chou is to relate : chou is the Aurora ; 
chou means to be aceuslomed ; chou expresses the lots ofm 
wagery &c. I should not fioiab, were I to attaaopt to givo 
you all its significationa. 
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* Notwithstanding theto aiuguUr difiiculUet, could one 
but find a halii 111 the jyerusai of their btioks, I should not 
complain. But thu is impoestble ! Their languaee is 
4|«ite different from that ot simple conversaiion. What 
will ever be an insurmountable difficulty to every Eu- 
ropean, is ihe pronouncialion : every word may be pro- 
nounced in five different tones; yet every lone is not so 
distinct that an unpractised ear can easily distinguish it. 

These monosyllables (iy with amazing rapidity : then 
tliey are continually disguis<id by elisions, which some- 
tines hardly leave any thing of two monosy llubles. From 
in aspirated lone, you must pass immediately to an 
even one ; from a whistling note to an inward one ; some- 
times your voice must proceed from the palate ; sometimes 
it must be guttural, and almost always nasal. 1 recited 
my sermon at least fifty times to my servant, before I 
ipoke it in public ; and yet I am told, though he contin- 
ually corrected me, tliat, of the ten parts of the sermon, 
(as the Chinese express themselves,) they hardly under- 
stood three. Fortunately tiie Chinese are wonderfully 
patient; and ihcy are astonished that any ij^norant 
stranger should be able to learn two words of their lan- 
guage.* 

It is not less curious to be informed, as Dr Hager tells 
us in his Elementary Characters of the Chinese, that 
* Satires are often composed in China, which, if you attend 
to the cluaracUrs, their import is pure and sublime ; but 
IT you regard the tone only, they contain a meaning ludi- 
crous or obscene.* He adds, ' In the Chinese one word 
■ometimes corresponds to three or four thousand charac* 
tars ; a property quite opposite to that of our language, in 
which mj/riadi of different wordi are expressed by the tame 
lrt(srs.' 

MEDICAL MUSIC. 

In the Philosophical Magazine for May 1806, we find 
that severid of the medical literati on the continent are 
at present engaged in making inquiries and experiments 
lip<Mi the tn^uence of munc in the cure of dieeaeee. The 
learned Du^aux is said to lead tho band of this new tribe 
of amotours and cognoeoenti. 

The subject having excited my curiosity, though I since 
have (bond that it is no new discovery, the reader ought to 
receive indulgently the profit of my discoveries ; all which 
I do not wisn to pass on him for moro than they are 
worth. 

There is a curious article in Dr Bnrney*s History of 
Music, ' On the Medicinal Powers attributed to Music by 
the Ancients,* which he derived from the learned labours 
of & modern physician, M. Burette, who doubtless could 

flay a tune to, tis well as prescribe one to his patient. 
[e conceives that music can relieve the pains of the 
■datica, and that independent of the greater or less skill 
of the musician ; by flattering the car and diverting the 
attention, and occasioning certain vibrations of tho nerves, 
it can remove those obstructions which occasion this dis- 
order. M. Burette, and many modem physicians and 
phikMophers, have believed that music has the power of 
afl^ciing the mind, and the whole nervous system, so as 
to give a temporary relief in certain diseases, and even a 
radical cure. Dr Mairan, Bianchini, and other respecta- 
ble names, have pursued the same career. But tne an- 
dents record miracles ! 

Some years ago, the Rev. Dr Mitchell of Brighthe|m- 
■tone wrote a dissertation. * De Arte Medendi apttd Pri$' 
! toe MwticeM opt atque Carminumy printed for J. Nichols, 
178S. He writes under the assumed namo of Michael 
Gaapar ; but whether this learned dissertator be grave or 
jocular, more than one critic has not been able to resolve 
me. I suspect it to be a satire on the parade of learning 
of certain Qerman enuUti, who prove any point by the 
weakest analogies and the most fanciful conceits. The 
following summary will convey an idea of this dissertation. 
Amongst barbarous or half^civilized nations, diseases have 
been generally attributed to the influence of evil spirits. 
The depression of mind which is generally attendant on 
■ickuess, and the delirium accompanying certain stages of 
disease seem to have been considered as especially de- 
noting the immediate influence of a demon. The effect of 
music in raising the energies of the mind, or what we com- 
mcnly call animal spirits, was obvious to early observa- 
tion. Its power of attracting strong attention, may in 
tome ca5te« have appeared to effect even those who la- 
boured under a considerable degree of mental disorder. 
9m noDOoipaaytng depreacion of mind waa considered as 



a part of the disease, perbaps rightly enough, and music 
was prescribed as a remed> to remove the symptom' 
when experience had not ascertained the probable cause. 
Homer, whose heroes exhibit high passions, but not re- 
fined manners, represents the Grecian Army as employing 
music to stay tho raging of the plague. The Jewish na- 
tion, in the time of King David, appear not to have been 
much further advanced in dvilizaiion; accordingly we 
find David employed in his youth to remove the mental 
derangem(*nt of Saul by his harp. The method c^ cure 
was suggested as a common one in those days, by Saul*s 
servants ; and the success is not mentioned as a miracle. 
Pindar, with poetic license, speaks of ^sculaputs healing 
acute disorders with soothing songs; bat ^sculapius, 
whether man or deity, or between both, is a physiuuui of 
the days uf barbarism and fable. Pliny scouts the idea 
that music should affect real bodily injury, but quotes Ho- 
mer on the subject ; mentions Theophrastus as suggesting 
a tune for the cure of the hip gout, and Cato, as eniertaio- 
ing a fancy that it had a good effect when limbs were out 
ot joint, and, that Varro thought it good for the gout. 
Aulus Gellius cites a work of Theophrastus, which re- 
commends music as a specific for the bite of a viper. 
Boyle and Shakspeare mention the efiecls of music super- 
vesicam. Kircher's * Musurgia,* and Swinbume*s Tra- 
vels, relate the effects of music on those who are bitten by 
the tarantula. Sir W. Temple seems to have given cred- 
it to the stories of the power of music over diseases. 

The ancients indeed record miracles ; at least none in 
* the golden legend* appear to be more so than the tales 
they relate of the medicinal powers of music A fever is 
removed by a son^, and deafness is cured by a irumpet, 
and the pestilence is chased away by the sweetness of an 
harmonious lyre. That deaf people can hear beat in a 
great noise, is a fact alleged by some moderns, in fiivour 
of the ancient story of curing deafness by a trumpet. Dr 
Willis tells us, says Dr Bumey, of a lady who could hear 
only while a drum toot beatini^j insomuch that her husband, 
the account says, hired a drummer as her servant, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of her conversaiion. 

Music and the sounds of instruments, says the lively 
Vifneul de Marville, contribute to the health of the body 
ana the mind, they assist the circulation uf the blood, they 
dissipate vapours, and open the vessels so that ihe action 
of perspiration is freer. He tells a story of a person of 
distinction, who assured him, that once being suddenly 
seized by violent illness, instead of a consultation of phy- 
sidans, he immediately called a band of musicians, and 
their violins played so well in his inside, that his bowels 
became perfectly in tune, and in a few hours were har- 
moniously becalmed. I once heard a storv of Farinelli the 
famous singer, who was sent for to Madrid to try the ef- 
fect of his magical voice on tne King of Spain. His ma- 
jesty was buried in the profoundcst melanchdy, nothing 
could raise an emotion in him ; he lived in a total oblivion 
of life ; he sat in a darkened chamber, entirely given up 
to the most distressing kind of madness. The physidans 
ordered Farinelli at first to sing in an outer room ; and for 
the first day or two this was done, without any effect on 
the royal patient. At length it was observed, the king, 
awaking from bis stupor, seemed to listen ; on the next 
day tears were seen starting in his eyes ; the day af^er he 
ordered the door of his chamber to be leftofien — and at 
length the perturbed spirit entirely lef\ our modem Saul, 
and (he medicinal voice of Farinelli eflfected what no otiier 
medidne could. 

I now prepare to give the reader some /acts, which he 
may consider as a trial of credulity — their authorities are 
however not contemptible.— >Naturalisis assert that ani- 
mals and birds, as well as * knotted oaks,* as Congreve 
informs us, are sensible to the charms of music, xhis 
may serve as an instance :— An officer was confined in 
the Bastile. He begged the governor to permit him the 
use of his luic, to soften, by the harmonies of his instru- 
ment, the rigours of his prison. At the end of a few days, 
this modern Orpheus, playing on his lute, was greatly as- 
tonished to see frisking out of their holes great numbers of 
mice ; and descending from their woven habitations, 
crowds of spiders, who formed a circle about him, while 
he continued playing his soul-subduing instrumnnt. His 
surprise was at first so great, that he was petrified with 
astonishment ; when having ceased to play, the assembly, 
whu did not come to see his person, but to hear his instru- 
ment, immediately broke up. A** he had a great di«Mke 
to spiders, it was two days before be ventured again to 
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V^nch Urn owunment. At length, having couquered, for 
ib» oovalt/ of hit company, his dislike of tnom, he recoro- 
itacitd his concert, when the assembly wa^ by far more 
nmnenMia ihanV first; and in the course of farther time, 
he found himself surrounded by a hundred muMcal ama- 
lava. Having thus succeeded m attracting this company, 
be treacherously contrived to get rid of tlie-m at his will. 
Par this purpose he begged the keeper to give him a cat, 
which he piil in a cage, and let loose at the very instant 
when the little hairy people were most entranced by the 
Orphean skill he displayed. 

The Ahhi Olivet has described an amusement of Pelis- 
Mn during his conhnemeni in the Bastile, which consisied 
in feeding a spider, which he discovered forming its web 
ia the comer of the small window. For somu time he 

e'laoed his flies at the edge, while his valet, who was with 
im, played on a bag-pipe : little by little, the spider used 
ixself to distinguish the sound of the instrument, and issued 
frooB its hole to run and catch its prey. Thus calling i; 
ttlw«y;s by the same sound, and placing the flics at a still 
sealer distance, he succeeded, after several months, to 
arill ihe spider by regular exercise, so that it at length never 
fiuled appearing at the first sound to seize on the fly pr(^ 
Tided for it, even on the knees of the prisoner. 

Manril!e has eiven us the following curious anecdote on 
this subject. He says, that doubting the truth of those 
«bo say it is natural for us to love music, especially the 
■ound of instruments, and that beasts themselves are 
touched with i>, being one day in the country I innuired into 
the truth ; and, while a man was playing on tiie trump 
■arine, made my observations on a cat, a dog, a horse, 
an aaa, a hind, cows, small birds, and a cock and hens, 
who were an a yard under a window on which I was lean- 
ag. I did not perceive that the cat was the least aflecied, 
and I even judged, by her air, that she would have given 
all the instruments in the world for a mouse, sleeping 
in the auo all the time ; the horse stopped short ft-om 
lime to time before the window, raising nis head up now 
and then, as he was feeding on the grass ; the dog contin* 
nod for above an hour seated on his hind tegs, looking 
•teadfastly at the player ; the ass did not discover the lea^t 
indication of his being touched, eating his thistles peace- 
ably ; the hind lifted up her large wide ears, and seemed 
very attentive ; the cows slept a little, and aAer gazing, as 
though they had been acquainted with us, went forward ; 
komc little birds that were in an aviary, and others on the 
trees and bushes, almost tore their little throats with sing* 
ini ; but the cock, who minded only his hens, who were 
anely employed in scraping a neighbouring dunghill, did 
not show in any manner that they took the least pleasure 
m bearins the trump marine. 

A modem traveller assures us, that he has repeatedly 
ofaoerved in the island of Madeira, that the Ibaras arc at- 
tracted bj the notes of music, and that he has assembled a 
Bomber of them by the powers of his instrument. He 
tells ttt also, that when the negroes catch them, for food, 
Ib^ accompany the chase by whistling some tune, which 
baa always the'etfect of drawing great numbers towards 
then. Siedroan, in his expedition to Surinam, describes 
eertaln sibvis among the negroes, who among several sin- 
gnlar practices, can charm or conjure down from the tree 
certain serpents, who will wreath about the arms, neck, 
and breast of the pretended sorceress, listening to her voice. 
The sacred writers speak of the charming of adders and 
serpents; and nothing, says he, is more notorious than 
tiiat the eastern Indians will rid the houses of the most 
vtoooKNis snakes, by charming them with the sound c^ a 
fluio, which calls them out of their holes. These anec- 
doies, which may startle some, seem to be fully confirmed 
by Sir William Junes, in his curious dissertation on the 
mnsical modes of the Hindoos. 

Afler food, when the operations of digestion and ab> 
•orpUon give so much employment to the vetsseis, that a 
tempwary state of mental repose must be found, especially 
in not chmates, essential to health, it seems reasonable 
to believe that a few agreeable airs, either heard or 
played without effort, must have all the eood eflectit of 
sleep, and none of its disadvantages ; putting ihe toul in 
fme, as Milton says, for any subsequent exertion ; an ex- 
fmwneat, often successfully made by myself. I have been 
assured by a credible eye-witness, that two wild antelopes 
ased t^ien to come from their woods to the place where a 
more savage bea.«t,SirajndHauIah, entertained himc^ifwiih 
eoncorts, and thai they iiiitened to the strains with an ap- 
of pleasure, till the monster, in whose soul there 



WAS no muiiic, shot one of ihem to display my archery. A 
learned native told me, that he nau frc<)uently seen the 
most venomous and malignant snakes leave 'their holes 
upon hearing tunes on a flute, which, as he supposed, 
gave tliem peculiar deHght. An intelligent Persian de» 
dared he had more than once been pruicent, when a cele> 
brated luteniid, surnanied Bulbul, (i. e. the nit^hiingale,) 
was playine to a large company, in a grove near bchiraz, 
where he distinctly saw ihe nightinga.es try to vie with 
the musician, sometimes warbling on the trees, sometimes 
fluttering from branch to branch, as if they wiuhed to 
approach the instrument, and at lentrth dropping on the 
ground in a kind of ecstasy, from whioti ihey uero soon 
rai.«ied, he assured me, by a change of the mode.' 

Jackson of Exeter, in reply to the question of Dr^den, 
* What passion cannot music raise or quell V sarcastically 
returns, * What passion can music rai^e or quell V Would 
nut a savage, who bad never iiniened to a musical ins:ro- 
inent, feel certain emotions at listenins to one for the first 
time ? But civilized man is, no doiiot, particularly uU 
fected by assoeiation of idetUf as all pieces of naiioiial 
music evidently prove. 

The Rans des Vadies, mentioned by Rousseau, in his 
Dictionary of Music, though without any thing striking in 
the composition, has such a powerful influence over the 
Swiss, and impresses them with so violent a desire to re- 
turn to their own country, that it is forbidden to be played 
in the Swiss regiments, in the French service, on pain of 
df ath. There is also a Scotch tune, which has the tame 
effect on some of our North Britons. In one of our battles 
in Calabria, a bag-piper of ihe 78th Highland regiment, 
when the light infantry charged the French, posted him- 
self on their rishr, and remained in his solitary si'uaiion 
during the whole of the bailie, encouraging the men with a 
famous Highland charging-tune ; and actually upon tho 
retreat and complete rout of the French changed it lo an- 
other, equally celebrated in Scotland upon the retreat of 
and victory over an enemy. His next-hand neighbour 
guarded him so well that he escaped unhurt. This was 
the spirit of the ' Last Minstrel,' who infused coornso 
among his countrymen, by po8«e8sing it in so aninifttsda 
degree and in so venerable a character. 

MINUTE WRITIIVa. 

The Iliad of Homer in a nutshell, which Pliny says that 
Cicero once saw, it is pretended might have been a fact, 
however to some it may appear impossible. £iian no- 
tices an artist who wrote a distich in letters of gold, which 
he enclosed in the rind of a grain of corn. 

Antiquity and modern times record many such penmen, 
whose glory consisted in wriiing in so small a hand that 
the wriiing could not be legible to the naked eve. Ono 
wrote a verse of Homer on a grain of millet, and another, 
more indefaligably trifling, transcribed the whole Iliad in 
so confined a space, that it could be enclosed in a nutshell. 
Menage mentions, he saw whole sentences which were 
not perceptible to the eye without the microscope; and 
pictures and portraits, which appeared at first to be lines 
and scratches thrown down at random*, ono of them 
formed the face of the Dauphiness, with the most pleasinf 
delicacy and correct resemblance. He read an Italian 
poem in praise of this princess, containing some thousands 
of verses, written by an officer in the space of a foot and a 
half. This species* of curious idleness has not been lost 
in our own country : where this minute writine has 
equalled any on record. Peter Bales, a celebra tea call i« 

graphist in the rei^n of Elizabeth, iistonished the eyes of 
eholders by showing thi-m what they could not see; for 
in the Harleian mss. 530, wo have a narraiive of *a rare 
piece of work brought to pass by Peter Bales, an Enlish* 
man, and a clerk of the chancery ;* it seems by the de- 
scription to have been the whole l^ihle * in an Enplish wal- 
nut not bigger than a hen's egg. The nut holdeth the 
book : there are as many leaves in his little book as the 
great Bible, and he has written as much in one of his 
Httle leaves as a great leaf of the Bible.* We are told 
that this wonderful unrcaHable copy of the Bible was veen 
by many thousands * Thi re is a 'Irawing of the heed <3t 
Charles I, in the library of St John's College at Oxford, 
wholly composed of minute written characters, which at 
a small distance resemble the lines of an engraving. The 
lines of the head, and the ruff, are said to contain the book 
of P!«alms. Ihe Creed, and the Lord's prayer. In the 
Brinch Mufieiiin w<- find a drawing representing the por- 
trait of Q,ue«a Aiine, not much above the size of ihe hand. 
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On this drawing appear a number of liiir.-b aud McraicheS| 
which the librarian aasures the marvelling spectator, in- 
cludei the entire contents of a ihin/o/fo, which on this oc- 
casion is carried in the hand. 

On this subject It ina^ be worth noticing, that the learned 
Huet asserts that he, iiKe the rest of the world, for a long 
anio considered as a ficiion ihe siory of (hat industrious 
writer who is said to have enclosed tne Iliad in a nutshell. 
But ha\ ing examined ihe matter more closely, he thought 
it pusKJble. 

One fiay in company at the Dauphin's, this learned roan 
trifled haif an hour m proving it. A piece of vellum, 
about ten inches in lens^ih and eight in width, pliant and 
firm, can be folded up and t*nolosed in the shell of a large 
walnut. It can hold m its brearith ime line which can con- 
tain 30 verses, and in its len|j;Lh 250 lines. With a crow- 
quill the writing can be perfect. A ])agR of this piece of 
vellum will then contain 7500 verses, and the reverse as 
much ; the whole 15,000 verses of the Iliad. And this he 
proved in their prusence, by using a piece of paper, and 
with a common pen. The thing is nossible to be etfecied ; 
and if on any occasion paper should be most excessively 
rare, it may be useful to know, that a volume of matter 
may be contained in a single leaf. 

NI7MERAL FIOURBS.^ 

The learned, afVer many contests, have at length 
agreed, that the numeral ngurois 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 
usually called ^a6tc, are of Indian origin. The Arab- 
ians Jo not pretend to have been the inventors of them, 
but borrowea them from ihe Indian nations. The nume- 
ral characters of the Brahmins, the Persians, and the 
Arabians, and other eastern nations, are similar. They 
appear afterwards to have been introduced into several 
Suropean nations, by their respective travellers, who 
returned from the east. They were admitted into calen- 
dars and chronicles, but they were not introduced into 
charters, says Mr Astle, before the sixteenth century. 
The Spaniards, no doubt, derived their use from the 
Moors who invaded them. In 1240, the Alphonsean as- 
tronomical tables were made by the order of Alphonsus 
X, by a Jew, and an Arabian ; they used these numerals, 
from whence the Spaniards contend that they were first 
lAtroduced by them. 

They were not generally used in Germany until the 
beginnmg of the fourteenth century ; but in general the 
forms of the cyphers were not permanently fixed there till 
after the year 1531. The Russians v.'ere strangers to 
them, beiore Petec the Great had finished his travels in 
the beginning of the present century. 

The origin of these useful characters with the Indians 
and Arabians, is attributed to their great skill in the arts of 
astronomy and of arithmetic, which required more conveni- 
ent characters than alphabetic letters, for the expressing of 
numbers. 

Before the introduction into Europe of these Arabic 
numerals, they used alphabetical characters, or Roman 
numerals. The learned authors of the Nouveau Traitd 
Diplomaiique, the most valuable work on every thing con- 
cerning the arts and progress of writing have given some 
carious notices on the origin of the Roman numerals. 
Tiioy sav, that originally men counted by their fingers ; 
tb<is to mark the first four numbers they used an I, which 
naturally represents them. To mark the fifih, they chose a 
V, which is m^de out by bending inwards (he three mid- 
dle fingers, and stretching out only the thumb and the little 
fintfer ; and fbr the tenth they used an X, which is a dou- 
ble V, one placed to}>sy-turvy under the other. From this 
the progression of these numbers is always from one to 
five, and from five to ten. The hundred was signified by 
the capital letter of that word in Latin C— centum. The 
other letter D for 500, anil M for 1000, were afterwards 
added. They subsequently abreviated their characters, 
by placing one of thesi? figures before another : and the 
figure of less value before a higher number, denotes that so 
ninch mav be deducted from the greater number ; for in- 
stance, ly signifies five less one, that \g four ; IX ten less 
one, that is nine ; but these abbreviations are not found 
amongst the most ancient monuments. These numerical 
letters are still continued by us, in recording accounts in 
our exchequere. 

That men counted originally by their fingera, is no im- 
probable supposition ; it is still naturally practised by the 
tttlear of the most enlightened nations. In more undvi- 
liB^ flKlafli mull ftones have boea ussd, and tke etymo- 



logists derive the words calculate^ and ealaUation which 
aucuUuj which is the Latin terms for a pebble-stone, and 
by which they^ denominated their counters used for antl^ 
metical computations. 

Professor Ward, in a learned dissertation on this sub- 
ject in the Philosophical Transactions, concludes, that it 
IS easier to falsify the Arabic cyphers than the Roman al- 
phabetical numerals ; when 1375 is dated in Arabic cy- 
|)hers, if the 3 is only changed, three centuries are taken 
away ; if the 3 is made into a 9 and take away the 1 , four 
hundred vears are added. Such accidents have assur'sdly 
produced' much confusion among our ancient manuscripts, 
and still do in our printed books ; which is the reason that 
Dr Robertson in his histories has always preferred writf> 
iiig his dates in toordt, rather than confide them lo the care 
of a negligent printer. Gibbon observes, that sotne re- 
markable mistakes have happened by the word mil. in 
Mss, which is an abbreviation for aoldiera or thautands ; 
and to this blunder he attributes the incredible numbers of 
martyrdoms, which cannot orherwise be accounted for 
by historical records. 

' BirOLXSBt ASTROLOOSRS. 

A belief in judicial astrology can only exist in the peo- 
ple, who may oe said to have no belief at ail ; for mere tra« 
diiional sentiments can hardly be said to amount to a fte- 
U^. But a faith in this ridiculous system in our country 
is of late existence; it was a favounte superstition with 
the learned, and as the inf^enious Tenhove observes, when- 
ever an idea germinates in a learned head, ii shoots with 
additional luxuriance. 

When Charles the First was confined, Lilly the as- 
trologer was consulted for the hour which would favour bis 
escape. 

A story, which strongly proves how greatly Charles the 
Second was bigoted to judicial astrology, and whose mind 
certainly not unenlightened, is recorded in Burnet's His- 
tory of his Own Times. 

The roost respectable characters of the age. Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdale, Elias Ashmole, Dr Grew, and others, were 
members of an astrological club. Congreve's character 
of Foresight, in Love for Love, was then no uncommon 
person, though the humour now is scarcely intelligible. 

Dryden cast the nativities of his sons ; and what is re- 
markable, his prediction relating to his son Charles took 
place. This incident is of so late a date, one might hope 
It would have been cleared up ; but if it is a fact, we must 
allow it affords a rational exultation to its irrational 
adepts. 

In 1670, the passion for horoscopes and expounding the 
stars prevailed in France among the first rank. The new- 
born child was usiially presented naked to the astrologeri 
who read the first lineaments in its forehead, and the trans- 
verse lines in its hand, and thence wrote down its future 
destiny. Catherine de Medicis brought Henry IV then a 
child, to old Nostradamus, whom aniiqualries esteem more 
for his chronicle of Provence, than his vaticinating powder. 
The sight of the reverend seer, with a beard which * stream- 
ed like a meteor in the air,' terrified the future hero, who 
dreaded a whipping from so great a personage. Will it 
be credited that one of these magicians having assured 
Charles IX that he would live as many days as he should 
turn about on his heels in an hour, standing on one leg, 
that his majesty erery morning performed that solemn ex- 
ercise for an hour. The principal officers of the court, 
the judges, tiie chancellors, and generals, likewise, in com- 
pliment, standing on one leg and turning round! 

It has been reported of several famous for their astro- 
logical skill, that ihey have suflTered a voluntary death 
merely to verify their own predictions; this has been said 
of Cardan f and Burton the author of the Anatomy cd* Mel- 
ancholy. 

It is curious to observe the shifls to which astrologers 
are put when their predictions are not verified. Great 
toiniu were predicted, by a famous adept, about the year 
1586. No unusual storms however happened. Bodin, to 
save the reputation of the art, applied it as a Jigun to 
some revolutions in the state ; and ot which there were m- 
stances enough at that moment. Among their lucky and 
unlucky days, they pretend to give those of various illustri- 
ous persons and of families. One is very strik ins.— Thurs- 
day was the imlucky day of our Henry VIII. He, his 
son Edward VI, Clueen Mary, and Q^een Elizabeth, aO 
died on a Thunday! This uci had, no doubt, grrat 
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The life oTLiU^ the astrologer, written by himselT, is a 
canons work. I^ is the Sidrophel of Butler. It contains 
io much artless narrative, snJ at the same time so much 
palpable imposture, that it i^ difficult to know when he is 
fpeskjDg what ho really believes to be the truth. In a 
riceich M the state of astrology in his day, those adepts, 
wbose characters be has drawn, were ihe lowest mis- 
creants of the town. They all speak of earh other as 
rosuesand impostors. Such were Booker, George Whar- 
ton, Gadbury, who gained a livelihood by practiMing on 
the credulity of even men of learning so late as in IGjiO, to 
the eighteenth century. In Ashmmes Life an account of 
these artful impostures may be found. Most of them had 
taken the air in the pillory, and oiiiers had conjured thcm- 
srlves up 10 the gallows. This seems a true slatement of 
fscis. But Lilly informs us, that m his various confer- 
ences wiih angeUi their voice resembled that of the Iriih ! 
The work is curious for the anecdotes of the times it 
eontaias. The amours of Lilly with his mistress arc cha* 
racterisiic. He was a very artful man, by his own ac- 
counts ; and admirably managed matters which required 
deception and invention. 

Astrology greatly flourished in the tine of the civil wars. 
Tbe royalists and the rebels had their osfro/o^ers, as well 
as their aoldien ! and the predictions of the former had a 
graat influence over the latter. 

On this subject, it may gratify curiosity to notice three 
or four works, which boar an excessive price. The price 
casnot entirely be occasioned by their rarity, and I am in- 
dnced to suppose that we have still adepts, whose faith 
nost be strong, or whose scepticism weak. 

These Chaldean sages were nearly put to the rout by a 
ijoirto park of artillery, fired on them by Mr John Cham- 
ber in 1691. Apollo did not use Manyas more inhuman- 
ly than his scourging pen this mystical race, and his 
aersonalities made them feel more sore. However, a 
Norwich knixhl, the very Ctuixote of astrology, arrayed in 
the enchanted armour ot his occult authors, encountered 
diis pagan in a most stately carousal. He came forth 
with * A Defence of Jtidiciall Astrologye, in answer to a 
treatise lately published by Mr John Chamber. By Sir 
Christopher Heydon, Knight, printed at Cambridge 1603.' 
This is a handsome quarto of about 500 pages. Sir 
Christopher is a learned and lively writer, and a knight 
worthy to defend a better cause. But his Dulcinea had 
wrought most wonderfully on his imagination. This de- 
fimce of this fanciful science, if science it may be called, 
demonstrates nothing, while it defends every thing. It 
coofiiies, according to the knight's own ideas: it alleges a 
few scattered facts in favour of astrological predictions, 
which may be picked up in that immensity of fabling which 
disgraces history. He strenuously denies*, or ridicules, 
wliAt the greatest writers have said against this fanciful 
art, while he lays great stress on some passages from oh- 
•core authors, or what is worse, from authors of no autho- 
litv. The most pleasant pa^t is at the close, where he 
defends tbe art from the objections of Mr Chamber by 
recrimination. Chamber had enriched himself by medical 
Pfacfice, and when he charges the astrologers with merely 
aiming to gain a few beggarly punce, Sir Christopher 
catches fire, and shows by his quotations, that if we are 
to despise an art, by its professors attempting to subsist on 
it, or fijr the objections which may be raised against its 
vital principles, we ought by this argument most heartily 
to despite the medical science and medical men ! He 
fives here all he can collect against physic and physicians, 
and from the confessions of Hippocrates and Galen, Avi- 
csiMia, and Agrippa, medicine appears to be a vainer 
KieQce than even astrology ! Sir Christopher is a shrewd 
and ingenious adversary; but when he says he means 
ttdf to give Mr Chamber oil for his vinegar, he has totally 
■iiiaken its quality. 

This dnfence was answered by Thomas Vicars in his 
'Madnesse of Astrologers.* 

Bat the great work is by Lilly ; and entirely devoted to 
the adepts. He defends nothing ; for this oracle delivers 
^ dictum, and details vvery event as matters not ques- 
t^Boable. He sits on the tripod ; and every pace is em- 
WQished by a horoscope, which he expiams witn the ut- 
■oat fecility. This voluminous monument of tlie folly of 
^ age. 18 a quarto valued at some guineas ! It is en- 
Jl^f ' Christian Astrology, modestly treated of in three 
Nob, by Wiilian Lilly, sludent in Astrology, td edition, 



1659.' The most curious part of this work is * a Cata* 
logue of most astrological authors.' There is also a por-. 
trait of this arch rogue, and astrologer! an admirable 
illustration for Lavater ! 

Lilly's opinions, and his pretended science, were such 
favourites with the age, that the learned Gataker wrote 
professedly against this popular delusion. Lilly, at ihe 
head of his siar-expoundiug friends, not only formally re- 
plied to, but persecuted Uataker annually in his predic* 
tions, and even struck at his ghost, when beyond the grave. 
Gataker died in July, 1654, and Lilly having wriiten in 
his almanic of that year for the month of August this 
barbarous Latin verse : — 

Hoc 111 tumbo, jacet presbyter et nebulo 

Here in this tomb lies a presbyter and knave ! 

he had the impudence to assert that he had predicted 
Gataker's death ! But the truth is, it was an epitaph like 
lodgings to let : it stood empty ready for the first passen- 
ger to inhabit. Had any otlier of that party of any emi- 
nence died in that month, it would have been as appo- 
sitely appUed to him. But Lilly was an exquisite rogue, 
and never at a fault. Having prophesied in his almanac 
for 1650, that the parliament stood upon a tottering foun- 
dation, wheu taken up by a messenger, during the night 
he contrived to cancel the page, primed off another, and 
showed his copies before the committee, assuring them 
that the others were nooe of his own, but forged by his 
enemies. 

▲LCBTMT. 

I have seen an advertisement in a newspaper, from « 
pretender of the hermetic art. With the assistance of ' a 
liUle money* he could ^potUivdy^ assure the lover of this 
science, that he would repay him ' a thauaand-foUL ! This 
science, if it merits to be distinguished by the name, has 
doubtless been an imposition, which, striking on the feeblest 
part of the human mind, has so frequently been success 
fill in carrying on its delusions. 

Mrs Thomas, the Corinna of Dryden, in ber life has 
recorded one of these delusions of alchymy. From the 
circumstances it is very probable the sage was not lass 
deceived than his patroness. 

An infatuated lover of this delusive art met with one 
who pretended to have the power of transmuting lead to 
gold : that is, in their language, the imperfect metals to the 
perfect one. This hermetic philosopher required only the 
materials, and time, to perform his golden operations. He 
was taken to the country residence of his patroness. A 
long laboratory was built, and, that his labours mifjht not 
bo impeded by any disturbance, no one was permitted lo 
enter into it. His door was contrived to turn on a pivot ; 
so that, unseen, and unseeing, his meals were conveyed 
to him, without distracting the sublime ccmtemplations of 
the sage. 

During a residence of two years, he never condescended 
to speak but two or three times in the year to his infa- 
tuated patroness. When she was admitted into the labo- 
ratory, she saw, with pleasing a.sionishmenl, stills, im- 
mense cauldrons, long flues, and three or four Vulcsnian 
fires blazing at different corners of this magical mine ; nor 
did she behold with less reverence the venerable fiffiiro of 
the dusty philosophfr. Pale and emaciated with daily 
operations and nightly vigil:}, he revealed to her, in unin- 
telligible jargon, his progresses ; and having sometimes 
condescended to explain the mysteries of the arcana, she 
bf^held, or seemed to behold, slrcami;^ of fluid, and heaps 
of solid ore, scattered around iho laboratory. Sitmetimes 
he required a new still, and soinetim«>s vast quantities of 
lead. Already this unfortunate lady had expended the '^ 
half of her fortune in supplying the demands of the philo- 
sopher. She began now to lower her imagination to the 
standard of reason. Two years had now elapsed, vast 
quantities of lead had gone in, and nothing but lead had 
come out. She disclosed her sentiments to the philoso- 

£her. He candidly confessed he was himself surpriifed at 
is tardy processes ; but that now he would exert himself 
to the utmost, and that he would venture to perform a la- 
borious operation, which hitherto he had noped not to 
huvc been necessitated to employ. His patroness retired, 
and the golden visions of expectation resumed ail their 
lustre. 

One day as they sat at dinner, a terrible shriek, and one 
crack followed by another, loud is the report of canaoBi 
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iiUd iiivir c&r#. Tri«y ha»ieo«tl 10 me laburaiury; 
two of the {{reat'-it atills had biir«t, and one part of the 
laboratory and the hou.'te were in flames. We are told- 
that after another adventure of thisi kind, this victim to 
^criymy, after ruining another patron, in despair awaliow- 
•d poison. 

Even more recently fve have a history of an alchyroist 
IB (he life of Romney, the painter. This alchymist, af- 
ter bestowing mu«:h lime and money on preparations fur 
the ^and projection, and bein<; near the decisive hour, 
was mdtic^d, by th« too earnest request of his wife, to 
<|uit his furnace one eveninj^, to attend some of her com- 
paiiy at the tea-uble. While the projector was attending 
the kadies his furnace blew up ! In consequence of this 
•vent, he cooceived such an anripathy against his wife, 
that he could not endure the idea of living with her 
again. 

Henry VI was so reduced by his extravagances, that 
Evelyn observes in his Numismita, he endeavoured to re- 
Ciuit his empty coffers by alchi/ny. The record of this 
tin|(uiar proposition contains * Ttie most solemn ■ and 
•enous account of the feasibility and virtues of ihepAi- 
lo»opha*a Btone, encouraging the search aficr it, and dis- 
pensing with all statutes and prohibitions to the contrary.* 
This record was very probably communicated (says an in- 

6*niou8 antiquary) by Mr Sulden, to his beloved friend 
«n Jonson, when he was writing bis comedy of the Al- 
chymist. 

After this pateht was published, many promised to an- 
■wer the king^s expectations so eft'ecitially (the same writer 
odds) that the next year he publishea another patent; 
wherein he tells his subjects, that the happy hour was 
drawing nigh, and by means of the stone, which he should 
•con be master of, he would pay all the debisof the nation, 
in real gUd and silver. The persons picked out for his 
Bew operators were as remarkable as the patent itself, 
being a most * miscellaneous rabble* of friars, grocers, 
mercers, and fishmongers ! 

This patent waa Itkewiso granted authoritate parUa>- 
wunti. 

Prynne, who has given this patent in his Aurum Re.fi' 
lutf p. 135, concludes with this sarcastic observation : — * A 
project never so aeasonablo and necessary as now!* 
And this we repeat, and our successors will no doubt imi- 
tate us !* 

Alchymists were formerly called muUiplieri ; as appears 
from a statute of Henry iV repealed in the preceding re- 
cord. The statute being extremely short, I give it for the 
reader's 8atLsf4iCiion. 

' None from henceforth shall use to multiply gold or sil- 
ver, or use the ert^ft of multiplication : and if any the same 
do, he shall incur the pain of felony.* 

Every philosophical mind must be convinced that alchy- 
my is not an art, which some have fancifully traced to the 
remoteat time$i it may be rather regarded, when opposed 
to such a distance of time, as a modem imposture. Coesar 
commanded the treatises of alchymy to be burnt through- 
out the Roman dominions : Ciesar, who is not less to be 
admired as a philosopher than as a monarch. 

Mr Gibbon has this succinct passage relative to alchy- 
my : * The ancient hooks of alchyniy, so liberally ascribed 
to Pythagoras, to Solomon, or to Hermes, were tlie pious 
firauds of more recent adepts. The Greeks were inat- 
lonlive either to the use or the abuse of chemistry. In 
that immense register, where Piny has deposited the dis- 
coveries, the arts, and the errors of mankind, there is not 
the least mention of the transmutations of metals ; and the 
persecution of Dioclesian is the first authentic event in the 
nistory of alchymy. The conquest of Egypt by the 
Arabs, diflfiised that vain science over the globe. Con- 
ffenial to the avarice of the human heart, it was studied in 
China, as in Europe, with equal eagerness and equal 
Miccess. The darkness of the middle ages ensured a 
favourable reception to every tale of wonder ; and the re- 
vival of learning gave new vigour to hopf>, and suggested 
more specious arts to deception. Philosophy, with the 
nid of experience, has at length banished the study of aU 
^yiny ; and the present aee, however desirous of riches, 
is content to seek them by the humbler means of commerce 
tad industry.* 

EliaN Ashmole writes in nis diary — * May 13, 1 753. My 
father Bachouse (ah astrolorer wbo had aidopted him for 
fais son — a common practice with these men) lying sick in 
Fleet-street, over against Saint Dunstan*s church, and 
«nl knoMuig whether be ahould live or din^ about eloven uT 



the clock, told me lu tyilaltle* in< irut; maiter til -mh phi' 
lonopher'a atone, which he bequeathed to me Wi a Ugury.* 
By this we learn that a miverabie wretch knew ihe ^n uf 
making gold, yet. always lived a beggar; an<l iha< Ash- 
mole really imagined he was in possession uf \hv aijllahUa 
of a aeerei ! he has however built a curious monument of 
the learned follies of the last age, in his * Th* atrum Ohe- 
micum Britanniruin.' Though Ashmole is rather the 
historian of this vain science, than an adept, it may amuse 
literary leisure to turn over this quarto volume, in which 
he has collected the works of several English alchyinisia, 
subjoining his commentary. It aff trds a curioiM specimen 
of Ra^icrucian mysteries; and Ashmole relate.^ sinries, 
which vie for the miraculous, with the wildest fancies of 
Arabian invention. Of the philosopher's stone he savt, 
he knowfl enough to hold his tongue, but not enough to 
speak. This stone has not only the power of transmunng 
any imperfect earthy matter into its utmost de;;ret- of er- 
fection, and can convert the basest metals into gold, flints 
into atone, &c, but it has sitill more occult virtuo«, when 
the arcana hav<! been entered into, by the chuicu ta iters uf 
hermetic mysteries. The vegetable stone has p<>M-r-r over 
tha natures of man, beast, fowl-f. fishes, and uP kinds of 
trees and plants, to make them flourish and bear fruit at 
any time. The magical stone discovers any person wh<*r» 
ever he is concealed; while the angelical stone gives ihe 
apparitions of angels, and a power of conver^in? wuh 
them. These great mysteries are supported by occasional 
facts, and illustrated by prints of the most divine and in- 
comprehensible designs, which wo would hope Wf re in- 
telligible to the initialed. It may be worth showing, how^ 
ever, how liable even the latter were to blunder 011 iheae 
mysterious hieroglyphics. Ashmole. in one of bin che- 
mical works, prefixed a frontispiece, which, in several com- 
Eartments, exhibited PhoBbus on a lion, and opposite to 
im a lady, who represented Diana, with the moon in 
one hand and an arrow in the other, sitting on a crab ; 
Mercury on a tripod, with the scheme of the heavens in 
one hand, and his caduceus in the other. Thttso were i»> 
tended to express the materials of the stnne, and the sea- 
son for the process. Upon the altar is the buyt of u nmo, 
his head covered by an astrological scheme dropped from 
the clouds ; and on the altar a'e these words, Mercurio- 
philus Anglicus, i. e. the English lover of herineiic philo- 
sophy. There is a tree, and a little creature gnawirii; the 
root, a pillar adorned with musical and mathematical irw 
siruments, and another with mihtary ensigns. This 
strange composition created great inquiry among the che- 
mical sages. Deep mysteries were conjectured to be 
veiled by i(. Verses were written in the highest strain 
of the Rosicrucian language. ^«Amo/e confessed ha meant 
nothing more than a kind of pun en his own name, for the 
tree was the a»h, and the creature was a mole. One pillar 
tolls his love of music and free-masonry, and the other his 
military preferment, and astrological studies ! He after- 
wards regretted that no one added a second volume to hi^ 
work, from which ^he himself had been hindered, for the 
honour of the family of Hermes, and * to show the workl 
what excellent men we had once of our nation, famous for 
this kind of philosophy, and masters of so transcendent a 
secret. 

Modern chemistry is not without a Aope, not to say a 
certainty, of verifying the golden virions of the alchymist. 
Dr Ginanger, of Gottingen, has lately adventured tbe fol- 
lowing pro|)hccy ; < Tn the mneteenth century the transmu- 
tation of metals will be generally known and practised. 
Every chemist and every artist will make gM : kitchen 
utensils will he of silver, and even of gold, whirh will 
contribute more than anything else lo prolong life, poisoned 
at present by the oxides of copper, lead, and iron, which 
we daily swallow with our food.* Phil. Mag. Vol. VI, 
p. 383. This sublime chemist, though he does not ven- 
ture to predict that universal clixerj which is lo prolong li»e 
at pleasure, yet approximates to it. A chemical friend 
writes to me, that * The metala seem to be oompori'e fto- 
diea, which nature is perpetually nreparing : and it may 
be reserved for the future researches of science to trace, 
and perhaps, to imitate, some of these curious opera- 
tions.* 

TITLES OP BOOKS. 

If if were inquired of an ingenious writer what paffe of 
his work had (v^casioned hiui most perplexity, ho would 
often point to the titie nage. That cnrIo*it"v which w# 
would excite, is most fastidious to gratify. Yet such w 
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Ibe perrerrity of mnn, ihal a modest simplicity will fail to 
tnract; wa are only to be allured by paint and patches, 
aad vet we complain thai we are duped '. 

Ainon^ those who appear to have felt this irksome situa- 
tion, aro most of our periodical writers. The ' Taller' and 
the * Spectator' enjoy mg priority of conception, have adopt- 
ed tiller with characteristic feliciiy; but perhaps the in- 
vemiooofiheauihors begins to fail inlhe « Reader,' the 
•Lover,' and the 'Theatre!' Succeeding writers were 
as unfortunate in their lilies, as their works; such are the 
«Univ^4al Spectator,' and ihe « Lay Monastery. The 
copious mind of Johnson could not discover an appropri- 
ate riilo, and indeed, in the first « Idler,' acknowledged his 
despair. The ' Rambler* was so liule understood, at the 
tiine of its appearance, that a French Journalist has trans- 
laieti it * /> Chevdier Errant^ and when it was corrected 
to LErru*tt, a foreigner drank Johnson's health one day, 
bv innocently addressing him by the appellation of Mr 
Vaeabond! The « Advenlurer' cannot be considered as 
a firtunate title ; it is not appropriate to those pleasing 
miicellanies, for any writer is an adventurer. The ' Loung- 
er ' the * Mirroi',' and even the * Connoisseur,' if examined 
a<i-«raielv, present nothing in the lilies descriptive of the 
wor '.s. As for the ' World,' il could only have beBn given 
bvlho fashionable egoiism of its authors, who con>idered 
the world as merely a little circuit round Saint James s 
Street When the celebrated father of all reviews, L^$ 
Jmrfuil des Sgnvant, was first published, the ver^r title 
repulsed the public. The author was obliged in his suc- 
ceeding volumes to soften il down, by explaining Us gene- 
ral tendency. He there assures the curious, that not only 
men of learning and taste, but the humblesi mechanic may 
find a profitable amusement. An English novel, publish- 
ed with the title of The Champion of Virtue, could find 
no readers; il was quaint, formal, and sounded like The 
Pilgrim's Progress.' Il afterwards passed through several 
editions under the happier invitation of 'The Old English 
Baroo • * The Concubine,' a poem by Mickle, could 
never find purchasers, till it assumed the more delicate tiUe 
of* Sir Marty n.' . . 

As a subject of literary curiosity, some amusement may 
be -athcrod fn>m a glance at what has been doing in the 
woSd. coiKserning this important portion of every book. 

Baillet ra his * Decisions of the Learned,' has made 
very extensive researches, for the matter was important to 
a st'idrnt of Baillel's character. r j p 

The Jewish and many orienlal authors were fond or 
aI1er>rical litles. which always indicate the mosl puenle 
arsof «a9te. The titles were usually adapted to their 
obscure works. It might exercise an able enigmatist to 
•xolain their allusions ; for we must understand by The 
Hwrt of Aaron,' that it is a commentary on several of 
the prophets. * The Bones of Joseph' is an 'J^;:"*!";:;'"" j^ 
the TXiud. * The Garden of Nuts,' and • The Golden 
Atrole* ' are theological questions, and * The Pomegran- 
ate with its Flower,' is a treatise of ceremonies, not any 
more practised. Joriin gives a title, which he javsofall 
the fantastical titles he can recollect, is one of the pret- 
tiest Arahhin published a catalogue of rnbbirucal wri- 
ter., and called it LaMa Dormientium, from Cantic. vii, 9, 
» Like the best wine of my beloved that goeth down sweet- 
U causing the Up» of thoK that are a»leep to speak. It 
hath a do.ible meinin's, of which he was not aware, for 
moVt of his rabbmical brethren talk very much like mm m 

*A"m*mt* all their works bear such titles as bread-gold 
-^n^er— rose»-eye«-&c, in a word, any thing t.iat sig. 

"Aflr"cied" title-pages were not peculiar to the oriental- 
bis: the Greeks and the Romans have shown a finer 
taste. They had th.*ir Cornucopias or horns of abund- 
ance.-Limiies or mpadows-Pmakidions or ablet.- 
Pancarpes or all sorts of fnii; ; titles "<>^,""»^?P;i'':;; »f *^^^^ 
•d for the miscellanists. The nine books of Herodotus, 
and th« nine epistles of Machines, wnre respectively hon- 
oured bv the name of a Muse ; and three orations of the 
latr^r. bvihoseofiheG'-aces. 

The modern fanatics have had a most barbarous taste 
for titlfs. We could produce numbers from ab";^ and 
at home. Some works have been called, Matches 
lighted by the divine Fire,'-and one J The Gun of Peni- 
t5«-e; %'ennection of pa'-si^ge- from the fathers, i^ cnlled 
'TheShonof iheSniritual Aonthecarv;' wehave'Tho 
B^nV of Faith' and • Th»» SW'>-nnv-'>rth of D^^m- 
Bpiru-' oae of tbesa works boars the following e.aborale 



title ; * Sorat- tine Baske^a baked in Ui« Ovcu of Charityt 
carefully conserved for the Chickens of the Church, tba 
Sparrows of the Spirit, and the sweet Swallows of Sal- 
vation.' Sometimes their quaininesa has some humour. 
One Sir Humphrey Lind, a zealous puritan, publish*;d a 
work which a Jesuit answered by another, entitled * A 
pair of Spectacles for Sir Humphrey I*ind.' Tho doughty 
knight retorted, by a *Case fo^' Sir Humphrey Liiida 
Spectacles.' 

Some of these obscure titles have a» entertaining ab* 
surdity ; as * The three Daughters of Job/ which is % 
treatise on the three virtues of patience, fortitude, and 
pain. * The Innocent Love, or the holy Knight,' is a da- 
scriplion of the ardours of a saint for the Virgin. *Th« 
Sound of the Trumpet,* is a work on the day of judgment ; 
and < A Fan to drive away Flies/ is a iheokigicat treatise 
on purgatory. - . , . 

We must not write to the utter neglect oToor lule ; and 
a fair author should have the literary piety of ever b»vinf 
' the fear of his title-page before his eyes.' The fuHowinjp 
are improper titles. Don Matthews, chief himtsman to 
Philip IV of Spain, entitled his book « The Origin and 
Dignity of the Royal House/ but the entire work rekta* 
only to hunting. De Chamerene composed several mnral 
essays, which being at a loss how to entitle, he called! 
'The Education of a Prince.' He would persuade ihe 
reader in his preface, that though they were notcompos^J 
with a view to this subject, they should not, however, b* 
censured for the title, as they partly related to the educa* 
lion of a prince. The world were too sagacious to bo 
duped ; and the author in his second edition acknowledgea 
Ihe absurdity, drops ' the magnificent title/ and calls bin 
work ' Moral Estsavs.' Montaigne's immortal history of 
his own mind, for such are his '"Essays/ have assumed 
perhaps loo modest a title, and not sufficiently discrimina- 
tive. Sorlin equivocally entitled a collection of essays. 
* The Walks of Richelieu,' because they were composed 
at that place ; ' the Attic Nights' of Aulus Qellius were so 
called, because thev were written in Atiica. Mr Tooka 
in his grammatical ''Diversions of Purley/ must have de- 
ceived many. • ■ v 

A rhodomnntade tiile page was a great favourite m the 
last century. There was a time when the republic of let- 
ters was over-built with * Palaces of Pleasure,' » Palacse 
of Honour/ and ♦ Palaces of Eloquence ;' with • Templei 
of Memory/ and ' Theatres of Human Life/ and * Amphi- 
theatres of Providence / ' Pharoses, Gardens, Pictiireti, 
Treasures.' The epwtles of Guevara dazzled the public 
eye with their splendid title, for they were called « Gotdea 
Episiles;' and the 'Golden Legend' of Voraigne had 
been more appropriately entiiled leaden. 

They were once so lond of novelty, that every book re- 
commended itself by such titles as ' A new Method ; no^ 
Elements of Geometry; the new Letter Writer, and the 
new Art of Cookery.' The title which George Gascoigne, 
who had great merit in his day, has given to his collactHHi, 
may be considered as a specimen of the titles of his timet. 
They were printed in 1676. He calls his * A hundred 
aundrie flowres bounde vp in one small poesie; gathered 
partly by translation in the fyne and outlandish gardens of 
Euripides, Ovid, Poirarke, Ariosto, and others ; and part- 
ly by invention out of our own fruitefull orchardfs in En^ 
lande; yielding sundrie sweet savours oftragicall, comi- 
call, and morall discourses, both pleasaunt and profitable 
to the well-smelling noses of learned readers. 

To excite the curiosity of the pious, some writers ene- 
ployed artifices of a very ludicrous nature. Some made 
their titles rhyming echoes; as this one of a father who 
has given his works under the title of Sealm Ala onwrn; 
and Jesus ews novus Orbis, ^c. Some have distnbuted 
them according to the measure of time, as one Father 
Nadasi, the greater part of whose works aroyeors, months, 
weeks, days, and hours. Some have borrowed their litlee 
from Ihe parts of the human body; and others have used 
quaint expressions, such as, Think before you fcep—M'e 
mutt all die— Compel them to enter , &<v Sonie of our 
pious authors appear not to have been aware that they 
were burlesquing religion. One Massieu havmg wntlen 
a moral explanation of the solemn anthems sung m Ad- 
vent, which begin with the letter O, published this work 
under the punning tiilfl of La douee MoeUCf et la SoMSU 
friands des os Sawnireux de VAvent. 

The Marquis of Oarracrioli, a rch^rto'i* writer, »M»t 
long a«ro mib''«»ied a book with 'he amhi^'w^ title o^stjt 
Jouiuanes de soi msme. Seduced by ihe epicoreaii utie 
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page, the sale of the work was continual with the liber- 
tinrts, who, however, found nothing but ver^ tedious essajrs 
on reUpon and morality. In the sixth edition the marquis 
|[reaily exults in hin successrul contrivance; Iw which 
means he had punished the vicrous curiueity of certain 
persons, and perhaps hul persuaded some, whom other- 
wise his book might never have reached. 

It is not an inju<licious observaiion of Baillet, that if a 
title be obscure, it raises a prejudice aginst tKe author ; we 
are apt to suppocie that an ambisuous title is the effect of 
an intricate or confused mind. He censures the following 
one : the Ocean Macro-micro-cosmick of one Sachs. To 
understand this title, a grammarian would send an inquirer 
to a geographer, and he to a natural philosopher ; neither 
would probably think of recurring to a physician, to inform 
one that this ambiguous tiile sisnifies tne connexion which 
exists between the molion of the waters, with that of the 
blood. He also censures Loo Allatius for a title which 
appears to me not inelegantly conceived. This writer has 
entitled one of his books the urban Been; it is an account 
of those illustrious writers who flourished during the pon- 
tificate of one of the Barberinb. To connect the illusion, 
we must recollect that the bten toere the arms of this family, 
«nl Urban VHI, the Pope designed. 

The false idea which a title conveys is alike prejudicial 
to the author and the reader. Titles are generally too 
prodigal of their promises, and their authors are contemn- 
ed ; but the works of modest authors, though they present 
more than they promise, may fail of attracting notice by 
thnir extreme simplicity. In either case, a collector of 
books is prejudiced ; he is induced to collect what merits 
no attention, or he passes over those valuable works whose 
lilies may not happen to be interenling. It is related uf 
Pinelli, the celebrated collector of books, that the booksel- 
lers permitted him to remain hours, and sometimes days, 
in their shops to examine books before be bought them. He 
was desirous of not injuring his precious collection by use- 
less actiuisitions ; hut he confessed that he sometimes could 
not help suiTering himself to be dazzled by magnificent 
.titles, nor to be deceived by tlie simplicity of others, which 
the modesty of iheir authors had given to them. After all, 
it is not improbable, that many authors are really neither 
00 vain, nor so honest, as they appear ; and that magnifi- 
cent, or simple titles, have been given from the difficulty of 
forming any others. 

It is too often with the Titles of Books, as with those 
painted representations exhibited by the keepers of wild 
Deasts ; wnere, in general, the picture itself is more curi- 
oiMi and interesting than the inclosed animal. 

LITEBART FOLLIES. 

The Greeks composed lypogrammatic works ; works in 
which one letter or the alphabet is ommitted. A lypo- 

Jraramatist is a letter-dropper. In this manner Tryphio- 
orus wrote his Odyssey : he had not a in his first book, 
nor j3 in his second ; and so on with the subsequent letters 
one after another. This Odyssey was an imitation of the 
lypogrammatic Iliad of Nestor. Among other works of 
Uiis kind, Athenseus mentions an ode by Pindar, in which 
he had purposely omitted the letter S ; so that this inept 
ingenuity appears to have been one of those literary fasn- 
ions which are sometimes encouraged even by those who 
•bould first oppose such progresses mto the realms of non- 
sense. 

There is in Latin a little prose work of Fulgentius, 
which the author divides into twenty-three chapters, ac- 
cording, to the order of the twenty-three letters of the Latin 
alphabet. From A to O are still reroainins. The first 
chapter is without A ; the second without B ; the third 
without O : and so with the rest. Du Ghat, in the Duca- 
tiana, says, there are five novels in prose of Lopes de 
Vega ; the first without A, the second without E, the third 
without I, &c. Who will attempt to examine them ? 

The Orientahsts are not without this literary folly. A 
Persian poet read to the celebrated Jami a gazel of his own 
Composition, which Jami did not like ^ but the writer re- 
plied it was notwithstanding a very curious sonnet, for the 
letter Ali^vna not to be found in any one of the words ! 
Jami sarcastically replied, * You can do a better thing 
yet ; take away all the UUen from every word you have 
written. 

To these works may be added the Ednga de CalviSf by 
Hugbald the Monk. All the words of this silly work be- 
gin with a C. It is prnted in Domavius. Pugna Por- 
, all the words begmning with a P, in the Nogs 



Venales. Canum evm eottis ccrfamen ,* the words begiB' 
ning with a C : a performance of the same kind in th« 
same work. Gregorio Leti presented a discourse to the 
Academy of the Humorists at Rome, throughout which 
he had purposely omitted the letter R, and he entitled it 
the exiled R. A friend having requested a copy, as a fitF> 
erary curiosity, fur so he considered this idle performance, 
Letti, to show it was not so difficult a matter, replied by a 
copious answer of seven pages, in which he had observed 
the same severe ostracism against the letter R ! Lord 
North, one of the finest gentlemen in the court of James I, 
has written a set of Sonnets, each of which beginB with a 
successive letter of the alphabet. The Earl ch Rivers io 
the reign of Edward IV, translated the Moral Proverbs of 
Christiana of Pisa, a poem of about two hundred lines, the 
greatest part of which he contrived to conclude with the 
letter E ; an instance of his lordship's hard applicaiioa, 
and the bad taste of an age which. Lord Orfordf observes, 
had witticisms and whims to struggle with, as well as ig- 
norance. 

It has been well observed of these minute triflers that 
extreme exactness is the sublime of fools, whose labours 
may btfVell called, in the language of Dryden, 

* Pan^s without birth, and fruitless industry.* 
And Martial says, 

Turpe est ditTiciles habere nugas, 
£t stultus labor ebt ineptiarum. 

'Tis a folly to sweat o'er a difiicult trifle, 
And fur silly devicea Invention to liAe. 

I shall not dwell on wits who composed verses in tba 
forms of hearts, wings, altars, and true love-knots; or as 
Ben Jonaon describes their grotesque shapes, 

A pair of scissors and a comb in verse.* 

Tom Nash, who loved to push the ludicrous to its ex- 
treme, in his amusing invective against the classical Ga- 
briel Harvey, tells us that * he had writ verses in all kinds; 
in form of a pair of gloves, a pair of spectacles, and a pair 
of pot-hooks, &c.' They are not less absurd, who expose 
to public ridicule the name of their mistress by employing 
it to form their alcrostics. I have seen some of the latter, 
where both ndea and cross-ioays, the name of the mistress 
or the patron has been nent down to posterity with eternal 
torture. The great difficulty where one name is made out 
four times in the same acrostic, must have been to have 
found words hy which the letters forming the name should 
be forced to stand in their particular plaoes. It miffht 
be incredible that so great a genins as Boccaccio could 
havelent himself to these literary fashions ; yet one of the 
most gigantic of acrostics may be seen in his works; it is a 
poem of fifty cantos ; of which Guingueii6 has preserved a 
specimen in his Literary History of Italy, vol. iii, p. 54. 
Puttenham, in that very scarce book, ' The Art of Poesie,' 
p. 75, gives several odd specimens of poems in the forms 
of lozenges, rhomboids, pillars, &c. Some of them from 
Oriental poems communicated by a traveller. Puttenham 
is a very lively writer, and has contrived to form a defence 
for describing and making such trifling devices. He has 
done more : he has erected two pillars himself to the ho- 
nour of Q,ueen Elizabeth ; every pillar consists of a base 
of eight syllables, the shaf% or middle, of four, and the ca- 
pital is equal with the base. The only difference between 
the two pillars, consists in this ; in the one ' ye must read 
upwards,' and in the other the reverse. These pillars, 
notwithstanding this fortunate device and variation, may 
be fixed as two columns in the porch of the vast temple oi 
literary folly. 

It was at this period when worda or verses were tortured 
into such fantastic forms, that the trees in gardens were 
twisted and sheared into obelisks and gianU«, peacocks or 
flower-pots. In a copy of verses * To a hair of my mis- 
tress's eye-lash,' the merit next to the choice of the sub- 
ject, must have been the arrangement or the disarrange- 
ment of the whole poem into the form of a heart. With 
a pair of wings many a sonnet fluttered, and a sacred 
hymn was expressed by the mystical triangle. Aeroatiea 
are formed from the initial letters of everv verse ; but a 
different conceit regulated eJtnmograme^ which were used 
to describe dotes— -> he numiral letters in whatever part 
of the word they stood were distinguished from other 
letters by being written in capitals. In the following chro- 
nogram from Horace, 

— fbriam skdera vertles. 
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hjr ft itruige eI«vatioa of capittb tiie ehrmogrammatut 
fwnpinli «Teii Horac« to give tiia yev of our L^/rd ihui. 
^feriaMtiDerm Venice. MDVI. 
The Acrostic and the Chronogram are both ingenioaslj 
described in the mock Epic oT tht^ Scribleriad. The ini- 
6al UUerM of the acrostic* are thus alluded to m the literary 
wars: 

Firm and compact, in three fair columns wove 
0-er the sniooih plain, ihe bold acrusiica move ; 
Hifeh o'er ihe reel, ihe Towering LeuUere rise 
Willi limbs gigantic, and superior size. 

But the looser character of the chronogram, and the di» 
order in which they are found, are ingeniously sung thus : 

Kot thus the looser chronograms prepare, 
Careless their troops, undi^cipliiieil to war; 
With rank irregular, cunlused they btand, 
The chieftains mingling with the vulgar band. 

He afterwards adds others of the illegitimate races of wit : 

To join these squadrons, o^er the champion came 
A numerous race of no ignoble name ; 
Riddle, and Rebus, Riddle's dearest son, 
And false Conuudrum and insidious Pun. 
Fustian, who scarcely deigns to tread the gi-ound, 
And Rondeau, wheeling in repeated round, 
On their fair standards by the wind displny'd, 
Eggs, ateara, wings, pipes, axes were iwurtrayM. 

I find in the origin of Bouta-rim^s, or ' Rhiniing Ends,' 
n Qoujei's Bib. fr. xvi, p. 181. One Dulot a foolish poet, 
when sonnets were in demand, had a singular custom of 

C sparing the rhymes of these poems to be filled up at his 
isure. Having been robbed of his papers, be was re- 
gretting roost the loss of three hundred sonnets : his friends 
were astonished that he had written so many which they 
had never heard. * They were blank sonnets, he replied ; 
and explained the mystery by describing his Bouts-rim^s. 
The idfa appeared ndicuiouisly amusing/ ; and it soon be« 
came fashionable to collect the most difficult rhymes, and 
fill up the lines. 

The Charade is of such recent birth, that it ba^ not yet 
opened its mystical conceits; nor can I discover the origin 
of this species of logogriphes : it was not known in France 
10 late as in 1771, in the last edition of the great Diction- 
naire de Trevoux, where the term appears as the name of 
in Indian sect of a military character, and has no con* 
Dexion with our charades. 

Anagrams were another whimsical invention ; with the 
Utters oC any name they contrived to make out some en- 
tire word, descriptive (h* the character of the person who 
bwe the name. These anagrams, therefore, were either 
iajurious or complimentary. When in fashion, lovers 
made use of them continually : I have read of one, whose 
Ai3iress*s name was Magdalen, for whom he composed, 
Oo' rnly an Epic under that name, but as a proof of his 
passion, one day he sent her three dozen of anaiiraros only 
on her lovely name. Sciopius imagined himself fortunate 
that his adversary Sealiger was perfectly Sacrilege in all 
Ihe oblique cases of the Latin language; on -this principle 
Sir John fViat was made out, to his own satisfaction, — a 
wU. They were not always correct when a great compli- 
Deoi was required ; the poet Jolm Cleveland was strained 
Ikinl to make Heliconian dew. This literary trifle has, how- 
evn, in our own times, been brought to singular perfec- 
tion : and several, equally ingenious and caustic, will 
readily occur to the reader. 

Vrrses of grotesque shapes have sometimes been con- 
trived to convey ingenious thoughts. Pannard, a modern 
French poet, has tortured his agreeable vein of poetry in- 
1^ such forms. He has made some of his Bacrhanalian 
fogs take the figures of 6ott/es and others of glasses. 
These objects are perfectly drawn by (he various mea- 
fnrcf of the verses which form the songs. He has also 
in-roduced an ecAo in his verses, which he contrives so 
•i not to mjure their sense. This was practised by the 
oM Prendi bards in the age of Marot, and this poetical 
vkim is ridiculed by Butler in his Hudibras, Part I, Canto 
8. Verse 190. I give an example of these poetical echoes. 
The fiJlowiiig ones are ingenious, lively, and satirical. 

Pour notis plalre, nn plumst 

Met 

Tom en usage : 

Mais on tronvc souvent 

Vent 

Dans son language. 

On y volt des Commis 

Mis 



Comme des Princes, 

Apr^s £tro venus 

Muds 

De leurs Province* 

I must notice (he poetical whim of Gretw, a great pMt 
in his day : he died in 1525. He brought into fashion 

Sunning or equivocal rhymes, such as the follow mg whidl 
laroi addressed to him, and which, indulging the sanM 
rhyming folly as his own, are superior for a glimpse t£ 
sense, diough very unworthy of their author: 

L*hommo sotart, el non s^avant 
Comnte un Rotisseur, qui lave oye, 
La faute d'auirui, nonce avani 
Q,u'il la cognoisse, ou qu'il la voye, Ice 

In the following nonsensical lines uf Du Barus, tki* 
poet imagined that he imitated the harmonious notes </ 
the lark ; 

La gentlUe aloQette, avec son tirelire, 
Tirelire k lire, et lireliran lire, 
Vcrti la voute du cici, puis son vol vers oe lien, 
Vire et desire dire adieu Dieu, adieu Dieu. 

The French have an ingenious kind of Nonsens* 
Verses called Amphigourie. This word is composed of 
a Greek adverb signif) uig about, and of a substantive kig- 
uifyuig a circle. The followuig is a specimen : ii is eleeant 
in the selection of words, and what the French called richly 
rhymed — in fact it is fine poetry, but it has no meaning 
whatever ! Pope's Stanzas, said to be written by n person 
ofqualily, to ridicule the tuneful nonsense ofceriaiu Bards, 
and which Gilbeit Wakefield mistook for a serious com- 
position, and wrote two pages of Commentary to prove 
this song was disjointed, obscure, and absurd, is an ezoaW 
lent specimen of these Amphigouries, 

AMPMIGOUBIZ. 

Q,uiM est heureux de so defendre 
Q.uand le rtBur nc s'esi pas rendu ! 
Muis fiu-il est fucheux de se rendre 
Quanil le bonheur est suvpendu? 
Par un di:i>cour.-) saws suite el lendie, 
Egarez un ca-ur epcrdu ; 
Buuveni par un mul-eiiicndu 
L'amant adroit se fait, entendre. 

IMITATED. 

How happy to defend our heart 
When love has never thrown a dart I 
But ah ! unhappy when it bends. 
It' pleasure her soft bliss suspends! 
Sweet in a wild disordered i»irain, 
A lost and wandering hean to gain ! 
Oft in minakcn language wooed 
,Tho skilful lovers uudeitftood. 

These verses have such a resemblance to meaning, that 
Fontenelle having listened to the song imagined he had a 
glimpse of sense, and requested to have it repeated. * Don't 
you perceive,' said Madame Tencin ' that they are JVon- 
senae Verses?' The malicious wit, never without a retort, 
replied * They are so much like the fine verses I havs 
heard here, that it is not surprising I should be for ooca 
mistaken ! 

In the ' Scribleriad* we find a good account of (At Cento. 
A cento primarily hignifies a cloak made of patches. In 
poetry it denotes a work wholly composed of verses, or 
passages promiscuously taken from other authors, only 
disposed in a new foriq or order, so as lo compose a new 
work and a new meaning. Ausoniua has laid down th« 
rules to be observed in composing Centos. The pieces 
may be taken either from the same poet, or from several ; 
and the verses may be either taken entire or divided into 
two : one half to be connected with another half taken else* 
where ; but two verses are never to be taken together. 
Agreeable lo these rules he has made a pleasant nuptial 
Cento from Virgil. 

The Empress £udoxia wrote the life of Jesos Christ in 
centos taken from Homer ; Proba Falconia from Virgil. 
Among these grave iriflers may be mentioned Alexander 
Ross, who published ' Virgilius Evangelizans, sive historia 
Domini et Salvaioria nostri Jesu Chrisii Virgilianis verbia 
et versibus descripta.' It was republished in 1769. 
A more difficult whim is that of * Reaprocal Verses,^ which 
give the same words whether read backwards or forwards. 
The following lines by Sidoneus ApolUnaris were oooe 
infinitely admired : 

* Si^na te sipna temere me tangis et angle.* 
* Roma tibi subito moiibus ibit amor.*" 

Tha reader has only to take the pains of reading tha 
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SinM backward:*, ui<i ha will fiuJ hinuelT jiut where he 
wu after all hit fatigue. 

Capitaine Lasnhriae, a French self-taught poet, whose 
work prec*«ded Maiherb<*'i(, boants of his inventions ; among 
other ffincularities, one has at least the merit of /a d\ficulU 
vaincuej umi migtit by in^euious hands be turned tu some ac- 
count, lie asHcriK that this novelty is entirely his own ; 
it ctiiisiniii til the la«t wwrd of every verse formiDg the Hrst 
word of the following verse : 

Falloit-il que le ciel me rendii amoureux. 
AiDuureux, jouissani d'une beaui6 crainure, 
Cralmive il recevoir la douceur excessive, 
Excessive au plaiair qui rend I'amant heureux? 
Heureux si nous aviuns ({uelques naiaibles lieuz 
Lieux ou pliH surement rami fidetle arrive, 
Arrive sans soiipcon dc queique ami auent.ive, 
Attentive k vouloir nous surprcndre tons deux.— 

Francis Colonna, an Italian Monk, is the author of a 
singular book entitled * The Dream cf Poliphilus,* in which 
ho related his amours with a lady of the name of Polia. It 
was. considered improper to prefix his name to the work ; 
but, being desirous of marking it by some peculiarity, that 
he mighi claim it at any distant day, ho contrived that the 
initial letters of every chapter should be formed of those 
of h\4 name and of the subjects he treats. This odd in- 
▼entioii was not discovered till many years afterwards : 
when the wits employed themselves in dccyphering it, un- 
fortunately it became a source of literary altercation, be- 
ing susceptible of various readings. The most correct 
appears thus : Poliam Frater Franciscus Columna pera- 
mavit. Brother Francis Colonna passionately loved Po- 
lia.* This gallant monk, like another Petrarch, made the 
name of his mistress the subject of bis amaiorial mediia- 
tit«n ; and as the first called his Laura, his Laurel, ihis 
ca'led his Polia, his Polita. "" 

A few years afterwards M arcellus Palingenius Stellatus 
employed a similar artifice in his Zodiacus Vilse, The 
Zodiac of Life ;' the initial letters of the first twenty- 
nine verses of the first books of this poem forming his 
name, which curious particular is not noticed by Warton 
in his account of this work. The performance is divided 
into twelve books, but has no reference to astronomy, which 
we might naturally expect. He distinguished his twelve 
book^ by the twelve names of the celestial signs, and pro- 
bab'y extended or confined them purposely to that number, 
to humour bis fancy. Warton however observes, ^ this 
•trange pedantic title is not totally without n. conceit^ as the 
author was born at Slellada or SuUcUat a province of Fer- 
rara, and from whence be called himself Marcellus Pa- 
lingeniiH Stellatus.' The work itself is a curious satire 
on the Pope and the Church of Rome. It occasioned 
Bayle to commit a remarkabln literary blundtry .vhich I 
•hall record in its place. Of Italian conceit in those times, 
of which Petrarch was the father, with his perpetual play 
on words and on his Laurel, or his mistress Laura^ he has 
himself afforded a remarkable example. Our poet lost his 
mother, who died iu her ihirty-eightn year: he has com- 
memorated her death by a sonnet composed of thirty- 
eight lines. He seems to have conceived that the exact- 
ness of the number was equally natural and tender. 

Are we not to class among literary foUiei the strange 
researches, which writers, even at the present day, have 
made in Antediluvian times? Forgeries of the grossest 
nature have been alluded to, or quoted as authorities. A 
boik of Enoch once attracted considerable attention ; this 
curious forvery has been recently translated : theSabeans 
pretend th»*y possess a work wntten by Adam ! and this 
work has been recently appealed to in favour of a visionary 
theory \ Astle gravely observe*, that ' with respect to 
'Writings attributed to the AntediluvioM^ it seems not only 
decent but rational to say that we know nothing concern- 
ing them.* Without alluding to living writers, Dr Par- 
sons, in his erudite ' Remains of Japhet,' tracing the 
origin of the alphabetical character, supposes that letters 
were known to Adam! Some too have noticed astronomi* 
eat librnries in the Ark of Noah ! Such historical memo- 
rials are the deliriums of learning, or are founded on for- 
geries. 

Hugh Brooghton, a writer of controversy in the reign of 
James th* First, shows ns in a tedious discussion on 
Scripture chronology, (hat Rahab was a harlot at ton years 
of age; and enters intn mnnv rrave discussions concern- 
inf the rohur of Aaron's Ephod^ the. lan^uaen which Eve 
ttt9l snoke, and other classical erudition. The writer i*r 
sidiculed in Ben Jonson's Comedies :-— ha is not without 



rivals even to the present day. Covamivias, after oiiieftt 
of his school, discovers that when male children are bom 
they cry out wiih an A, being the first vowel of the word 
Adamj while the female inianis prefer the letter £, in 
allusion to Eve ; and we may add tiiat, by the pincb of « 
negligent nurse, ttiey may probably learn all their vowels. 
Of the pedantic triflings of^ commentators, a controversy 
among the Portuguese on the works ofCamoens is not the 
least. Some of these profound critics who afTecictd great 
delicacy in the laws of Epic poetry, pretended to be doubt, 
ful whether the poet had fixed on the risht time for a kinf'§ 
dream; whether, said they, a king should have a propi- 
tious dream on his^rst going to bed or at the daim of tlm 
following morning ? No one seemed to be quila certain ; 
they puzzled each other till the controversy closed in this 
felicitous manner, and satisfied both the night and the 
dawn critics. Barreto discovered that an accent on one oi 
the words alluded to in the controversy would answer the 
purpose, and by making king Manuel's dream to rake 
place at the dawn would restore Camoens to their good 
opinion, and preserve the dignity of the poet. 

Chevreau begins bis History of the World in these 
words : < Several learned men have examined in vahat se«- 
son God created the world, though there could hardly be 
any season then, since there was no sun, no moon, nor 
stars. But as the world must have been created in one of 
the four seasons, this question has exercised the talents of 
the most curious, and opinions are various. Some sav it 
was in the month of JVisan, that is, in the spring : others 
maintain that it was in the month of TVsri, which begins 
the civil year of the Jews, and that it was on the sijcth da^ 
of this month, which answers to our September^ that Adam 
and Eve were created, and thai it was on a Fridmfy a lit- 
tle af>er four o'clock in the afternoon !' This is accorduig 
to the Rabbinical notion of the eve of tho Sabbaih. 

The Irish antiquaries mention public libraries that were 
before the flood ; and Paul Christian Ilsker, with pro- 
founder erudition, has given an exact catalogue of j4<fam'a. 
Messieurs O'FIahertv, O'Connor, and O'Halloran, have 
most gravely recorded as authentic narrations the wildest 
legendary traditions ; and more recently, to make confusioa 
doubly confounded, others have built up what they call 
theoretical histories on these nursery tales. By which 
species of black art they contrive to prove that an Irish- 
man IS an Indian, and a Peruvian may he a Weljihmaa, 
from certain emigrations which took place many cemanes 
before Christ, and some about two centuries afl^ the 
flood ! Keating, in his * History of Ireland,' starts a favmirw 
ite hero in the giant Partholanus, who was descended 
from Japhet, and landed on the coast of Munster, ]4ih 
May, in the year of the world 1978. This giant surcenied 
in his enterprise, but a domestic misfortune attended him 
among his Irish friends : — his wife exposed him to their 
laughter by her loose behaviour, and provoked him to such 
a decree that he killed two favourite greyhounds ; snd this 
the learned historian assures us was the^rtf instance of 
female infidelity ever known in Ireland ! 

The learned, not contented with Homer's poetical pro- 
eminence, make him the most authentic historian and most 
accurate geographer of antiquity, besides endowing him 
with all the arts and sciences to be found in our Encyclo- 
p{edia. Even in surgery a treati!<e has been written to 
show by the variety of the vxmnds of his heroes, that ho 
was a most scientific anatomist ; and a military scholar has 
lately told us that from him is derived all the science M 
the modern adjutant and quarter-master-^eneral ; all the 
knowledge of tactics which we now possess; and that 
Xonophon, Epaminondas, Philip, and Alexander, owod 
all their warlike reputation to Homer ! 

To return to pleasanter follies. Des FontainM, tho 
journalist, who had wit and malice, inserted the fragment 
of a letter which the poet Rousseau wrote to theynnnter 
Racine whilst he was at the Hague. These were iho 
words : ' I enjoy the. conversation within these few days 
of my associates in Parnassus. Mr Piron is an excelleat 
antidote against melaneholy; buV—iir. Des Fontaines 
maliciously stopped at this but. In the letter of Ronnaeaa 
it was, * but unf(>riunaiely he departs soon.' Piron was 
very sensibly aflrert»«d at' this equivocal but^ and r«ii»oKred 
to revenge himsnlf by composing one hundred epicrama 
agfainst the malienant critic. He had written sittv hefbro 
Des Fontaines died : but of those only two attracted any 
notice. 

Towards tho conclusion of the fifteenth renti'T, A it- 
tonio Coraezano wrote a huiMlred difTereot sonnets oa 
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wbjeet ; ' die ejM of his mistren ? to which povsibly 
ttninpeare may allude, when Jaques deaoibee a lover 
with hie 

* Woful balled, 
Made to hia maatreie' ejebrow.* 

Not inferior to this ingenioua trifler is Nicholaa Franco^ 
wdl kaotm in ludien literature, who employed huneelf in 
writing two hundred and eighteen eaivic aonnets, chiefly 
on the famous Peter Aretm. This lampooner had the 
hoaov of being hanged at Rome for hia defamatory pobli- 
caiione. In the same daaa are to be placed two other 
writera. Bnrbeuf, who wrote one hundred and 6itj epU 
^ania agniaat a painted lady. Another wit, deairoua of 
eonikting him, and for a literary bravado, eonUnmd the 
eame subject, and pointed at tms unfortunate fair three 
hundred more, without once repeating the thoughta of 
Brebeuf ! There is a collection ol poems called * La puck 
^ grand jcwt de Poitiera.* The flea of the carnival of 
Poiiie-n. Theiie poems were all written by the learned 
Paaquier upun a flea which he foimd one monung in the 
bosom of the famous Catherine des Roches ! 

Not long aoo, a Mr and Mrs Bilderdik, in Flanders 
Mblisbed poems under the sinsular title of * White and 
Ked.' — His owu poems were called white, from the ecAuur 
ef his hair, and those of his lady red, in allusion to the col- 
our vf the rose. The idea must be Flemish ! 

QildoQ, in his * Laws of Poetry,' commenting on this 
fine of the Duke of Buckingham's * Essay on Poefry,' 

Nature's chief master-piece is wrklng well :* 
verr profoundly informs his readers * That what is here 
Btid has not the least regard to the penman^tWf that is, to 
the fairness or badness •>f the hand-writing, &c, and pro- 
ceeds throughout a whole page, with a panegyric on a,>lne 
kmi-wiidng I Dull men seem to have at times great 
claims to originality ! 

Liitleton, the author of the Latin and English Diction- 
ary, seems to have indulged his favounte propensity to 
poening so far an even to introduce a pun in tne grave and 
etaborate work of a Lexicon. A story has been raised 
to account for it, and it has been ascribed to the impatient 
iateiiection of the lexicographer to bis scribe, who, taking 
no onence at the |K>evishness of his master, put it down in 
the Dictionary. The ariide alluded to is, ' CoircuRBO, 
to run with oiners; to run together; to come together; to 
fid] foul on one another ; to Uoncnr, to Coifdog-.^ 

Mr Todd, in his Dictionary, has laboured to show * the 
inaccuracy of this pretended narrative.* Yet a sim'dar 
blunder appears to have happened to Ash. Johnson, while 
eomponng hie Dictionary, aent a note to the Gentleman*a 
Magazine to inouire the etymology of the word eiirmud- 
gem. Having ODta'med the information, he records in hia 
work the obligation to an anonymoua letter-writer. * Cur- 
flwigeon, a viuous way of pronouncing e«iir mscAonl. An 
unknown correspHondent.' Ash copied the word into hia 
Dictionary in this manner : * Curmudgeon : from the 
French covr, unknown ; and mechantf a correspondent.' 
This singular neeligence ought to be placed in the class of 
sur Utervy blunaera ; but these form a pair of lexicographi- 
cal aneodotea. 

Two singular literary foUies have been practised on 
MDton. Tnere is a proH vertUm of his * Paradiae Lost,' 
which was innocently traadaUd from the French version of 
Ins Epic ! One Green published a specimen of a netouer- 
«ni of the * Paradise Lost' into Uank verm ! For Uiia 
purpose he has utterly ruined the harmony of Milton's 
cadences, by what he conceived to be * bringing that ama- 
ling work somewhat neorsr the tummit of perfecdon,* 

A French author, when his book had been received by 
the French Academy, had the portrait of Cardinal Riche- 
fieo engraved on his title page, encircled by a crown of 
fsrtjf 7«p. in each of which was written the name of the 
ciilebraied /bffy academidaau. 

The sel^exultations of authors, frequently employed bv 
injud'ieioas writers, place them in ridiculous attitudes. A 
utrif or of a bad dictionary, which he intended for a Cyclo- 
pedia, formed such an opinion of its extensive sale, that 
ns put on the title-page the words *Jlrtt ethtunJ^ a hint to 
ihs gentle reader that it would not be the last. Uesmarect 
«ras so delighted with his 'Clovis,' an Epic Poem, that 
he solenuly ooncltides his preface with a tbanksgiving to 
God, to whom ha attributes all his glory! This is like 
that conceited member of a French Parliament, who was 
<>vc*beard, after his tedious harangue, muttering moat de- 
•wly to himieK; * I^oh iwbit Dtmhu* 
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Several works have been produced from some odd coin* 
cidence with the noma o/thoT auilurt. Thus De Saus- 
say has written a folio volume, consisting of panegyrics 
of^ persons of eminence, whose christian names were 
Andrew ,* because Andrew was his own name. Two Je»> 
nits made a similar collection of illustrious men whose 
chriftian namea were TheophiUa and Plulivj being their 
own. Anthoiuf Sanderue haa also cumjsosea a treatise of 
illustrious AntAoniet ! And we have one Bwhanan, who 
has written the lives of those persons who were so fortu- 
nate as to have been his namesakes. 

Several forgotten writers have frequently been intruded 
on the public eye, merely through such trifling coinciden- 
ces as Doing members of^some particular society, or na- 
tives of some particular countnr. Cordeliers have stood 
forward to revive the writings of Duns Scotus, because he 
had beeii a Cordelier ; and a Jesuit compiled a folio on the 
antiquities of a country, merely from the circumstance 
that the founder of his order, Ignatius Loyola, bad been 
bom there. Several of the classics are violently extolled 
above others, merely from the accidental circumstance o. 
their editors having collected a vast number of notes, 
which they resolved to discharge on the public. County 
histories nave been frequently compiled, and provincial 
vrriters have received a temporary existence, from the 
accident of some obscure individual being an inhabitant uf 
some obscure town. 

On such literary follies Malebranche has made this re- 
fined observation. The critics, standing in some way con- 
nected with the author, their 9e(f4ove inspires them, and 
abundantly furnishes eulogiums which the author never 
merited, that they may thus obUquely reflect some praise 
on themselves. This is made so adroitly, so delicately, 
and so concealed, that it is not perceived. 

The following are strange inventions, originating in the 
wilflil bad taste of the authors. Otto Venius, the master 
c^ Rubens, is the designer of /> Theatre moral de la Vie 
Humaine, In this emblematical history of human life, ha 
has taken his subjects from Horace ; but certainly his con- 
ceptions are not Horatian. He takes every image in a 
literal sense. If Horace says, * Misce etultidam consiliis 
brevem,' behold Venius takes brevU personally, and re- 
presents folly as a. little ^wrt child! uf not above ihree or 
tour years old ! In the emblem which answers Horace's 
' iSoro anteeedentem eceleetum deeeruU pede poena daudu,' 
we find Punishment with a wooden leg. — And for ' pulvis 
et umbra sumus,' we have a dark burving vault, wiln duet 
sprinkled about the floor, and a ehadmo walking upri{;ht 
between two ranges of urns. For * Virtue eet vUiumfugere 
et ee^pientia prima ttuUitia canueee* most flatly he gives 
seven or eight Vices pursuing Virtue, and Folly just at 
the heels of Wiadom. I aawm an English Bible printed 
in Holland, an instance of the same taste : the artist, to 
illustrate < Thou seest the mote in thy neighbour's eye, but 
not the 6eain in thine own,' has actually placed an im- 
mense beam which projects from the eye of the caviller to 
the ground! 

^ a contrast to the too obvious taste of Venius, may 
be placed Cesare di Ripa, who is the author of an Italian 
work, translated mto moat European languages, the leono^ 
logia; the favourite book of the age, and the fertile parent 
of the most absurd oflTspring which Taste has known. Ripa 
is as darkly subtile at Venius is obvious ; and as far- 
fetched in hui conceits as the other is literal. Riparepr^ 
■ents Beauty by a naked lady, with her head in a cloud : 
because the true idea of beauty ia hard to be conceived! 
Flattery, by a lady with a flute in her hand, and a atag at 
her feet, because stags are said to love music so much, 
that they suffer themselves to be taken, if you play to 
them (» a flute. Fraud, with two hearts in one hand, and 
a mask in the other : — hia collection is too numerous to 
point out more instances. Ripa also describes how the 
aUesorical figures are to be coloured ; Hope is to have a 
sky^ilue robe, because she always looks towards heaven, 
Enough of these Capricaoe ! 

LiTCRART coirrRoyKRsr. 

In the article ^ilton, in the preceding volume, I had^ 
occasion to give some strictures on the asperity of literary* 
controyersy : the specimens I brought forward were drawn 
from his own and Salmasius's writings. If to some the 
subject haa appeared exceptionable, to me, 1 confess, it 
seema usefiil, and I shall therefore add some other parti- 
culars; for this topic has many branches. Of the follow^ 
ing specimaop, the groanesi and maBgnity an aitrtnei 
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yet the^ were employed by the first scbolaura in Europe. 

Martin Luther was not destitute of genius^ of leaminf, 
or of eloquence; but his violence disfigured his works wiui 
invectives andsinfulariiies of abuse. The great reibrmer 
of superstition had himself all the vulgar ones of his day ; 
he believed that flies were devils ; and that he had had a 
boflfeting with Satan when his left ear felt the prodigious 
beating. Hear him express himself on the Catholic 
divines : ' The papists are all asses, and will always re- 
main asses. Put them in whatever sauce you choose 
boiled, roasted, baked, fried, skinned, beat , hashed, they 
are always the same asses.* 

Gentle and moderate, compared with a salute ofhis Holi- 
ness. — < The Pope was born out of the Devil's posteriors. 
He is full of devils, bes, blasphemies, and idolatries ; he is 
anti-Christ; the robber of churches; the ravisher of vir- 

{ins ; the erealest of pimps ; the governor of Sodom, &c. 
f the Turks lay hold of us, then we shall be in the hands 
of the Devil; but if we remain with the Pope, we shall be 
io hell. — What a pleasing sight would it be to see the 
Pope and the Cardinals hanging on one gallows, in exact 
oroer. like the seals which dandle from the bulls of the 
Pope f What an excellent council would they hold under 
the gallows !' 

Sometimes desirous of catching the attention of the 
vulgar, Luther attempts to enliven his style by the grossest 
bunobneries : ' Take care, my little Popa ! iny liule ass! 
go on slowly: the times are slippery: this year is dan« 
gorous: if thou fallest, they will exclaim, See! how 
our little Pope is spoilt.' It was fortunate for the cause 
of the Reformation that the violence of Luther was soft- 
ened in a considArable degree at times by the meek 
Melancthon : he often poured hcmey on the sting inflicted 
by the angry bee. Luther was no respecter of kings ; he 
was so fortunate, indeed, as to find among his antaecmists 
a crowned head; a great good fortune for an obscure 
controversialist, and the very punetum talieru of contro- 
versy. Our Henry VIII wrote his book against the new 
doctrine : then warm from scholastic studies, Henty pre> 
■ented Leo X with a work highly creditable to his aoili- 
ties, and no inferior performance according to the genius of 
the age. Collier, in his Ecclesiastical History, has ana- 
lysed the book, and does not ill describe its spirit : * Henry 
■eems superior to his adversary in the vigour and propriety 
of his st]^[e, in the force of his reasoning, and the learning 
Of his citations. It is true he leans too much upon his 
character, argues in his gctrter-robes, and writes as it 
were with bis sceptre* But Luther in reply abandons his 

Em to all kinds of railing and abuse. He addresses 
enry VUI in tlie following style : * It is hard to say if 
foUy can be more foolish, or stupidity more stupid, than is 
the' head of Henry. He has not attacked me with the 
heart of a king, but with the impudence of a knave. This 
rotten worm of the earth having blasphemed the majesty 
of my king, I have a just right to bespatter his English 
majesty with his own dirt aiKl ordure. This Henry has 
tied.' Some of his original expressions to our Henry V II 1 
are these : * Stulta, ndicula, et verissime Henridanif et 
T%imustioa sunt heo— Regem Anglie Henricum istum 
plane mentiri', &c. — Hoc agic inquietns Satan, ut nos a 
Scripturis avocet per eceleratoB HenricoBf &c.'— 'He was 
repaid with capital and interest by an anonymous reply, 
faid to have been written by Sir Thomas More, who 
concludes his arguments by leaving Luther in language 
not necessary to translate ; * cum suis furiis et furoribus, 
cum suis merdis et stercoribus cacantem cacaiumque.' 
Such were the vigorous elegancies of a controversy on 
the Seven Sacraments ! Long aflor, the court of Rome 
had not lost the taste of these * bitter herbs ;' for in the 
bull of the canonization of Ignatius Loyola in August, 
16SS, Luther is called moMtrtan teUrrimumj et detettabUis 
peatie. 

Calvin was less tolerable, for he had no Melancthon ! 
His adversaries are never others than knaves, lunatics, 
drunkards, and assassins ! Sometimes they are charac- 
terized by the familiar appellatives of bulls, asses, cats 
and hogs! By him Catnolic and Lutheran are alike 
hated. Tet, afler having given vent to this virulent 
humour, he frequently boasts of his mildness. When he 
reads over his writings, he tells us, that he is astonished 
at his forbearance ; but this, he adds, is the duty of every 
Christian! at the same time, he generally finishes a period 
with—* Do you hear, you dojj ? Do you hear, madman V 
Beza, the disciple of Calvm, sometimes imitates the 
koRiriant abuse of his master. When he writes agaimt 



Tilleman, a Lutheran minister, he bestows on him tkm 
following titles of honour: < Pdyphemus ; an ape ; a jgreal 
ass who is distinguished from other asses by wearing a 
hat ; an ass on two feet; a monster c(HnposM of part of 
an ape and wild ass ; a villain who merits hanging on tiie 
first tree we find.' And Besa was, no doubt desirous of 
the office of executioner 1 

The Catholic pvtyis by no means inferior in the felici- 
ties of their style. The Jesuit Raynaud cadis Erasmus 
'the Batavian buflfoon,' snd accuses him of nourishinf 
the egg which Luther hatched. These men were alike 
suppoMd by their friends to be the inspired regulators oT 
Relijgion ! 

Buhop Bedelly a great and good man, respected even 
by his adversaries, in an address to his cler^, obeervee, 
( Our calling is to deal with errors, not to disgrace the man 
with scolding words. It is said of Alexander, I think, 
when he overneard one ofhis sokliers railing kntilv agaioet 
Darius his enemy, that he reproved him, and added, 
" Friend, I entertain thee to figni against Darius, not to 
revile him;" ' and my sentiments of treating (he CaiboUcS)' 
concludes Bedell, * are not conformable to the practice of 
Luther and Calvin : but they were but men, and perharn 
we must confess they suffered themselves to yield to the 
violence of passion.'^ 

The Fathers of the church were proficients in the art 
of abuse, and very ingeniously defended it. St Austia 
affirms that the keenest personality may produce a won- 
derful eflfect, in opening a man's eyes to bis own foliiee. 
He illustrates his position with a story, given with great 
simplicity, of his mother Saint Monica with her maid. 
Saint Monica certainly woukl have been a confirmed 
drunkard, had not her maid timely and outrageously 
abused her. The story will amuse.—' My mother nad by 
httle and little accustomed herself to relish wine. They 
used to send her to the cellar, as being one of the soberest 
in the family : she first sipped from tne iug and tasted a 
few drops, for she abhorred wine, ana did not care to 
drink. However, she gradually accustomed herself, and 
from sipping it on her lips she swallowed a draught. As 
people from the smallest faults insensibly increase, ehe 
at length liked wine, and drank bumpers. But one day 
being alone with her maid who usually attended her to the 
cellar, they quarrelled, and the maid bitteriy reproached 
her with b!eing a drunkard ! That tingle word struck her 
so poignantly that it opened her understanding ; and re- 
flecting on the deformity of the vice, she desisted for ever 
from its use.' 

To jeer and play droll, or, in his own words, de hmh- 
fatmer^ was a mode of controversy the great Amaold de- 
fended as permitted by the writings of the holy fiithers. It 
is still more singulav^ when he not only brings forward as 
an example of this ribaldry, Elijah mocking at the fidse 
divinities, but Chd himself bantering the nnt man after 
his faJl. He justifies the injurious epithets which he has 
so liberally bestowed on his adversanes by the example of 
Jesus Chnst and the apostles ! It was on these grounds 
also that the celebrated Pascal apologized for the inveo 
tives with which he has occasionally disfigured his Pro- 
vincial Letters. A Jesuit, famous for twenty folios which 
contain his works, has collected ' An Alphabetical Cata« 
logue of the Names of Beaeta by which tne Fathers char- 
acterized the Heretics.* It may be found in JSrotomote 
de tnaliM aebonia Librii, p. 93, 4to, 165S, of Father Ray- 
naud. This list of brutes and insects, among which are 
a vast variety of seq>ents, is accompanied by the names 
of the heretics designated ! 

Ware in his Irish Writers, informs us of one Henry 
Fitxsermon, an Irish Jesuit, who was imprisoned for his 
papistical designs and seditious preaching. D>uring his 
confinement he proved himself to be a great amateur o( 
controversy. He said ' he felt like a bear tied to a stake, 
and wanted somebod) to 6at< him.' A kind office, xeal- 
ously undertaken by the learned Ueher then a young man. 
He engaged to digjfmte with him onee a toeek on the subject 
of antuhriat ! They met several times. It appears that 
our bear was out-worried, and declined any further dbf- 
baiting. This spread an universal joy through the Protest- 
ants in Dublin. Such was the spirit of those times, which 
appears to have been very difrerent from our own. Dr 
Disney gives an anecdote of a modem bishc^ who was 
nist advanced to a mitre ; his bookseller begged to repub- 
lish a popular theological tract of his against another 
bishop, because he might now meet him on equsl terms. 
Mt loid answered—* Mr * * "^ no more controversy bow * 
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tnahop reiembled Baldwin, who, from a simple 

', arrived to the hooour of the see ofCanterbury . The 

.— .jssive honours ■occessivelv changed his manners. 

Urban the Second inscribed bis Drief to him in this concise 
iption— Aa/chouM Afonostico /erventtcstmo, JibbaU 



mlid», SpiaeafpQ Ufido^ Are/depisoopa reimMO / 

On the subjticC of literary controversies we cannot pass 
orer the ▼arious sects of the schdastics; a volume might 
easily be compiled of their ferocious wars, which in more 
than one instance were accompanied by stones and da^ 
gcrs. The most memorable, on account of the extent, the 
violence, and duration of their contests, are those of the 
Nominalists and the Realists. 

It waa a most subtile question assuredly, and the world 
lhott|ebt for a long while that their happiness depended on 
deciding, whether universals, that is genera, have a real 
and exist independent of particulars, that is spe- 



CM« .'—whether, for instance, we could form an idea of 



fnior to individual asses? Rosseline, in the eleventh 
century, adopted the opinion that universals have no real 
txisieDces, either before or in individuals, but are mere 
names and words by which the kind of individuals, is ex* 
pressed. A tenet propagated by Abelard, which produced 
the sect of the Nommaiista, But the ReaiuU asserted that 
oniversab existed independent of individuals,— -though they 
were somewhat divided bet'ween the various opinions of 
Plato and Aristotle. Of the Realists the most famous 
were Thomas Aquinas and Duns Scotus. The cause of 
the Nominalists was almost desperate, till Occam in the 
fourteenth century revived the dying embers. Louis XI 
adopted the Nominalists, and the Nominalists flourished 
at larffe in France and Germany ; but unfortunately Pope 
John XIXIII patronized the Realists, and throughout ItaJy 
it was dangerous for a Nominalist to open his nps. The 
French king wavered, and the Pope triumphed ; his ma- 
jesty publisned an edict in 1474, in which he silenced for 
ever ue Nominalists, and ordered their books to be fast- 
ened op in their libraries with iron chains, that they might 
not be read bv young students ! The leaders of that sect 
fled into England and Germany, where they united their 
forces with Luther and the first Reformers. 

Nothing could exceed the violence with which these 
dispotea were conducted. Vives himself, who witnessed 
the contests, says that * when the oontendinc parties had 
exhausted their stock of verbal abuse, they often came to 
blows ; and it was not uncommon in these quarrels about 
KtmxnaU, to see the combatants engaging not only with 
their fists, but with clubs and swords, so tnat many have 
been woonded and some killed.' 

I add a curious extract from John of Salisbury, on 
this war of words, which Mosheim has given in his Ec- 
deaasticnl History. He observes on all this torrUying 
nonsense, * that there had been more time consumed in it, 
than the Caesars had employed in making themselves mas- 
tefs of the worki; that the riches of GroBSUs were inferior 
to the trestfures that had been exhausted in this contro- 
versy ; nnd that the contending parties, aAer having spent 
ihair whole lives on this single point, had neither boMi so 
happy as to determine it to their satisfaction, nor to make 
in the labyrinths of science where they had been groping, 
any dis«yvery that was worth the pauis they had taken.' 
It may be acUed that Ramus bavmg attacked Aristotle, 
for * tenching us chimeras,* all his scholars revolted ; the 
parliament put a stop to his lectures, and hX length having 
Drought the matter into a law-court, he was declared to 
be * uwolent and daring*— the king proscnbed his wwks, 
be was ridiculed on the stage, and hissed at by his scho- 
lars. When at length, during the plague, he opened again 
Us schools, he drew on himself a fresh storm by reforming 
the pronunciation of the letter ^, which they then pro- 
nonnced like K — ^Kisttis for duisquis, and Kamkam for 
QiifmqiiMn. This innovation was once more laid to his 
charge : a new rebellion ! and a new ejection of the Anti- 
Aristotelian! The brother of thatGrabrinl Harvey who 
was the friend of Spenser, and with Gabriel had been the 
whetstone of the town-wiu of his time, distinguished him- 
sdH* by his wrath against the Stagyrite. Afler having 
with Qabriel predicted an earthquake, and alarmed the 
kingdom, whicn never took place, (that is the earthquake, 
not the alarm) the wits bufleted him. Nash says of him 
lhat< Tarlton at the theatre made jests of bim, and Elder- 
ten consumed his ale-crammed nose to nothing, in bear- 
baitinff him with whole bundles of ballads.' Marlow de- 
dved him to be ' an ass fit onlj to preach of the iron age.* 
fiCDBf to nadnaM by this hvely nests of hornets, be 



avenged himself in a very cowardly manners-he attacked 
Aristotle himself! for be set AriitoUe with his heeU sp- 
toordt on the school gates at Cambridge, and with asses 
ears on his head! 

But this controversy concerning Aristotle and the school 
divinity was even prolonced so late as in the last century. 
Father de Benedictis, a Jesuit, and professor in the college 
at Naples, published in 1668 four volumes of peripatetic 
philosophy, to establisfa the principles of Aristotle. The 
work was exploded, and be wrote an abusive treatise under 
the iVem de gturre of Benedetto Aletino. A man €^ 
letters, Constantino Grimakli, replied. Aletino rejoined ; 
he wrote letters, an apology for the letters, and would have 
written more for Anstotie than Aristotle himself perhsfM 
would have done. However, Grimaldi was no ordinary 
antagonist, and not to be outwearied. He had not only 
the hesi of the argument but he was resolved to tell the 
wnrld soj as long as the worid would listen. Whether he 
killed off Father Benedictis is not affirmed ; but the latter 
died during the controversy. Grimaldi however after- 
wards pursued his ^ost, and buffeted the father in hie 
Srave. This enrased the University of Naples ; and the 
esuits, to a man, denounced Grimaldi to Pq>o Benedict 
XIII and Cardinal D'Althan, the Viceroy of Naples. 
On this the Pope issued a bull prohibiting the reading of 
Grimaldi's wonts, or keeping them, under pain of excom- 
munication ; and the cardinal, more active than the buH, 
caused all the copies which were found in the author's 
house to be thrown into the tea I The author with tears in 
his eyes beheld them expatriated^ and hardly hoped their 
voyage would have been successful. However, all the little 
family of the Grimaldis were not drowned — for a storm 
arose, and happily drove ashore many of the floating 
copies, and these falling into good and charitable hands, 
the heretical opinions of poor Grimaldi against Aristotle 
and school divinity were still read by those who were not 
ottt-terrified by the Pope's bulls. The eaUed patftiages 
were still at hand, and quoted with a double zest against 
the Jesuits ! 

We now turn to writers whose controversy was kindled 
only by snbjecte of polite literature. The particulars 
form a curious picture of the taste and character of the age. 

< There is,' says Joseph Scaliger, that great critic and 
reviler, * an art of abuse or slandering, of which those that 
are ignorant may be said to defame others much less than 
they show a willingness to defame.' 

'Literary wars,' says Bayle, * are sometimes as lasting 
as they are terrible.' A disputation between two great 
scholars was so uitenninahlv violent, that it lasted thirty 
years ! He humourously compares its duration to the Ger- 
man war which lasted as l<»g. 

Baillet, when he refuted the sentiments of a certain au- 
thor, always did it without naming him ; but when he found 
any observation which he deemed commendable, he quoted 
his name. Bayle observes, that * this is an excess of po- 
liteness, prejudicial to that freedom which should ever 
exist in the republic of letters ; that it should be allowed 
always to name those whom we refute ; and that it is sufli- 
cient for this purpose that we banish asperity, malice, and 
indecency.' 

After these preliminary observations, I shall bring for- 
ward various examples where this excellent advice is by 
no means regarded. 

Erasmus produced a dialogue, in which he ridiculed 
those sdiolars who were servile imitators of Cicero ; so 
servye that they would employ no expression but what was 
found in the works of that writer ; every thing with them 
was Ciceronianized. This dialogue is written with great 
humour. Julius Ceasar Scaliger, the father, who was 
then unknown to the world, had been long looking for some 
occasion to distinguish himself: he now wrote a defence 
of Cicero, but which m fiict was one continued invective 
against Erasmus : he there treats the latter as illiterate, a 
drunkard, an imposter, an apostate, a hangman, a demon 
hot from hell ! The same Scaliger, acting on the same 
principle of distinguishing himself at the cost of others, 
attacked Cardan's best work De SubiiUtate : his criticism 
did not appear till seven years afler the first edition of the 
woiic, and then he obstinately stuck to that edition, though 
Ganlen had corrected it in subsequent ones ; but this Scali- 
ger chose, that he might have a wider field for his attack. 
After this, a rumour spread that Caurdan had died of vexa- 
tion from our Julius Ccsars's invincible pen ; then Scali- 
ger pretended to feel all the regret possible for a man be 
had nlled, and whom he imw praiied : howeverihis reget 
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bftd u Uttle foundation as hii triumph ; for Cardan out- 
lived Scaliger man? yean, and valued his criticisms too 
cheaply to have suffered them to have disturbed his quiet. 
All this does not exceed the invectivet of Poegius, who has 
thus entitled several literary libeb composed against some 
of his adversaries, Laurentius Valla, Philelphus, &c, who 
returned the poisoned chalice to his own lips ; dedamations 
of scurrility, obscenity, and calumny, which are noticed in 
Mr. Shepnerd*s Life of Poggius. 

Scioppius was a worthy successor of the Scalicers ; his 
fiivourite expression was, that he had trodden down his 
adversary. 

Scioppius was a critic, as skilful as Salmasius or Scali- 
ger, but still more learned in the language of abuse. He 
was regarded as the Atilla of authors. He boasted 
that he had occasioned the deaths of Casaubon and 
Scaliger; and such was the in^udence of this cynic, 
that he attacked with repeated satires our James the First, 
who, as Arthur Wilson informs us, condemned his writings 
to be burnt in London. Detested and dreaded as the 

{wblic scourge, Scioppius, at the close of his life, was 
earful he should find no reUreat in which he might be secure. 

The great Casaubon employs the dialect of St. GHles's 
in his furious attacks on the learned Didechamps, the La^ 
tin translator of Atheneus. To this great physician he 
stood more deeply indebted than he chose to confess ; and 
to conceal the claims of this literary creditor, he called out 
Veaanum! JnBanum! Tinmam! &c. It was the fashion 
of that day with the redoubtable and ferocious heroes of 
the blerary republic, to overwhelm each other with tnveo 
tive ; and to consider their own grandeur to consist in die 
bulk of (hoir books, and their tnumj^ in reducing their 
Brother giants into puny dwarft. In scioice, Limimus had 
a dread of controversy ; conqueror or conquered we cannot 
escape without disgrace ! Mathiolus would have been the 
great man of his day, had he not meddled with such mat^ 
Urs. Who is gratified by < the mad Comarus,' or * the 
flayed Fox V titles which Fuchsius and Comarus, two 
eminent botanists, have bestowed on each other. Some 
who were too fond of controversy, as they grew vnser, 
tttve refusfd to take up the gauntlet. 

The heat and acrimony « verbal critics have exceeded 
description. Their stigmas and anathemas have been l<mg 
known lo bear no proportion against the offences to which 
they have been directed. * Grod o(»found you,* cried one 
grammarian to another, *for your theoty of impersonal 
verbs !' There was a long and terrible controversy for- 
merly, whether the Florenlme dialect was to prevail over 
the others. The academy was put to great trouble, and 
the Anticruscans were often on the point of annulling this 
supremacy ; una mordatx teriiura was applied to one of 
these bterary canons ; and m a letter of those times the 
following paragraph appears: * Pescetti is preparing to 

five a second answer lo Beni, which will not f^ease him ; 
now beUeve the prophecy of Cavalier Tedeschi will be 
verified, and that this controversy, begun with pens, will 
end wiih poniards !* 

Fabretti, an Italian, wrote fiirioosly aninst Gh-onovius, 
whom tie calls Chwmoviu*: he compared him to all those 
animals whose roice was expressed by the word Gfnmmrs, 
to grunt. Gronovius was so malevolent a critic, that he 
was distinguished by the title of the * Grammatical Cur.' 

Whotn critics venture to attack the person as well as the 
performance of an author, 1 recommend the salutary pro- 
coedingt! of Huberus, the writer of an esteemed Universal 
History. He had been so roughly handled by Perizonius, 
that he obiis«d him to make tne omciMie honourable in a 
noort of justice. • 

Certain authors may be distinguished by the title of LiU 
arary Bohadils, or fighting authors. It is said of one of 
our own celebrated writers, that he drew his sword on a 
reviewer ; and another, when his farce was condemned, 
offered to fight any one of the audience who hissed. 
Scodery, brother of the celebrated Mademoiselle Sctidery, 
was a true Parnassian bully. The first publication which 
brought him into notice was his edition or the works of his 
friend Theophile. He concludes the preface with these 
singular expressions ^ I do not hesitate to declare, that 
amongst all the dead, and all the living, there is no person 
who has any thing to ahow that approaches the forr« of 
this vigorous genius ; but if, amongst the latter, any one 
were so extravagant as to consider that I detract from Ids 
imaginary glory to show him, that I feai as fittle as I e^ 
teem him. uiia m to mform him, that mynazne is 

Db SctrmemT.* 



A similar rfaodomontade is that of Claude Trelkm, • 
poetical Sokiier, who begins his poems by challenging thm 
critics ; siisurinff them that if any one attempts to censure 
him, he will oi^ condescend to answer sword m bancL 
Father Macedo, a Portuguese Jesuit, having wriuen 
against Cardinal Noms, on the monkery of St Austin, it 
was deemed necessary to silence both parties. Macedo, 
compelled to relimjuish the pen, sent his adversary a chal* 
lenge, and according to the laws of chivalry, appointed a 
place for meeting m the woods of Boulogne. Another 
edict to forbid the duel ! Macedo then murmured at hw 
hard &te, which would not suffer him, for the sake of St 
Austin, for whom he had a particirtar regard, lo spill nei- 
ther his mk nor his blood. 

Anti, prefixed to the name of the person attacked, was 
once a favourite title to bo<^s of literary coniroveray. 
With a critical review of such books Basliot has filled' a 
quarto volume ; yet, such was the abundant harvest, that 
he lefl considerable gleanings for posterior industry. 

Anti-Gronovius was a book published against Grono- 
vius, by Kuster. Perizonius, another pugilist of literature^ 
entered into this dispute on the subiect of the JEa gmvft 
of the ancients, to which Kuster haa just adverted at the 
close of his volume. What was the consequence T 
Dreadfiil !— Answers and rejoinders from both, in wbicb 
they bespattered each other with the foulest abuse. A 
journalist pleasantly blames this acrimonious controversy^ 
He says, * To read the pamphlets of a Perixoniu:!, auu a 
Kuster on the Ma grave of the ancients, who would itoi 
renounca all commerce with antiquity ? It seems as if an 
Agamensnon and an Achilles were railing at each other. 
Wno can refirain from laughter, when one of these com- 
mentators even points his attacks at the very name of but 
adversary ? According to Kuster, the name of Perisoiuus 

X'fies a certain part of the human body. How ik it pu»- 
, that with such a name he could be right cocw 
ceming the iGs grave ? But doe« tha* of Kui^trr pro- 
mise a better thing, since it signifies- a beadle ; a man who 
drives dogs out of churches ?— 'What maduess is this I' 

Corn^e, like our Dryden, fel> the acrimony of literary 
irritation. To the critical strictures of D*aubignac it is 
acknowledged he paid the greatest attention, for, after thin 
critic's Pratique du Theatre appeared, his tragedies were 
more artfully conducted. But instead of meiitt<»ing the 
critic with due praise, he preserved an ungrateful silence* 
This occasioned a quarrel between the poet and thecritv^ 
in vrhich the former exhaled his bile in several abuaive 
epigrams, which have, fortunately for his credit, not beea 
preserved in his works. 

The lively Voltaire icould not resist the charm of abus- 
ing hu adversaries. We may smile when he calls a block- 
head, a blockhead ; a dotard, a dotard ; but when he at- 
tacks, for a difference of opinion, the morals of another* 
man, our sensibility is alarmed. A higher uibunat iImus 
that of criticisms is to decide on the aetione of men. 

There is a certain disguised malice, which some writers 
have most unfairly employed in characterising a contem* 
porary. Burnet called Prior, one Prior. In Bisihop Par- 
ser's History of his own Times, an innocent reader may 
start at seeing the celebrated Marvell described as an 
outcast d* society ; an infamous libeller ; and one whose 
talents were evei» more despicable than his person. To 
such lengths did the hatred of party, united with personal 
rancour, carry this bishop, who was himself the worst oT 
time-servers. He was, however, amply repaid by the 
keen wit c^ Marvell in * The Rehearsal transposed/ 
which may still he read with delight, as an admirable ef- 
fusion of banter, wit, and satire. Le Clerc, a cool pon- 
derous Greek critic, quarrelled with Boileau about a pas- 
sage in Longinus, and several years afterwards, in revia- 
ing Moreri's IXctionary, gave a short sarcastic notice of 
the poet's brother; in which he calls htm the elder brother 
of him ku)ho haa written the book entitled * Satiree ef Mr 
BciUau lyjEepreaux /'•—the works of the modem Horace, 
which were then delightinc Europe, he calls, with simple 
impudence, a book entitled Satires ! 

The works of Homer produced a c«>ntroversv, both long 
and virulent, amongst the wits of France. Tnb bterary 
quarrel is of some note in the annals of literature, smce it 
has produced two valuable books ; La Motto's ' Reflexione 
sur la Critique,' and Madame Dacier's * Des Causes de 
la Corruption de Gout.' Of the rival works it has been 
said that La Motte wrote with Teminine delfc^cy, and 
Madame Dacier like an University pedant. * At length,* 
•itbe anthor of ^Msrsflss XiMvwvis nrfbrms us, < bgr the 
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t^brts of Yalificuur, the friend of art, of artiuls, and of 
ficace, the cooioel was termiiiattfd.' Both partiee were 
toraidable ia ntunber, and u> each he made remonetraiices, 
and appiied reproaches. La Motte and Madame Dacier, 
4he opposiie leaders, were convinced by his argiunents, 
wade reciprocal concesnoos, and concluded a piece. The 
ireaty was formally ratified ai a dinner, given on the oo> 
casiion by a Madame De Stael, who represented * Neu- 
traiiiy.' Libations were poured to the memory of old 
iioacr, and the parties were reconciled. 

UTKJIABY BLUUDK&S. 

When Dante published his * Inferno/ the simplicity of 
the aze acoeptisd ii as a true narrativo of bis descent into 

heU. 

When tbe Utopia of Sir Thomas More was first pub- 
lished, it occasioned a pleasant mistake. This political 
romance repreaents a perfect, but visionary republic, in an 
inland supposed to have been newly-discovered in America. 

* As this was the a^e of discoverer, says Granger, * the 
learned Budsus, and others, took it for a genuine history; 
«nd considered it as highly expedient, that roissiunaries 
shuotd be sent thither, in order to convert so wise a nation 
to Christianity.' 

It was a long while afler mtblicatton that msn^ readers 
were convinced that GuUivers Travels were fictitious. 

But the most singular blunder was produced by the in* 
veniouB ' Hermippus Redivivus' of Dr Campbell a curious 
banter on the hermetic philosophy and the universal medi- 
cine ; bar the grave irony is so closely keot op throughout 
<lu8 admirable treatise, that it deceived for a length of 
time the most learned of that day. His notion of the art 
«f proluoging liie, by inhaling the breath of young women. 
was eagerly credited. A physician who himself had 
eomposed a treatise on health, was so influenced by it, 
<ha( he actually took lodgings at a female boarding-school, 
chat he might never be without a coustant suppfy of the 
breath of y9*ing ladies. The late Mr Tliicknesse seriously 
adopted the proiecu Dr Kippis acknowledges that after 
he read tbe work in his youtti, the reasoainf^ti and the facts 
4efi him several da^ in a kind of fiiiry land. I have a 
copy with manuscnpt notes by a leanwd phjfsdcian, who 
seems to have had no doubts of its veracity. After all, 
The intention of the work was long doublful ; till Dr Camp- 
bell informed a friend it was a mere jeu d'esprit; that 
&yle was considered as standing without a rival in the 
an uf ireaiing at large a difficult subject, without discover^ 
ing tu which side lus own sentiments leaned; aud Dr 
Campbell had likewise read more uncommon bookn than 
mtMt men; he wished to rival Bayle, and at the same 
tune to give to the world much unknown matter. He has 
ttimiralNy succeeded, and with this key the whole mystery 
is unlocked- • 

Palavicini, in his History of tbe Council of Trent, to 
confer an honour on M. Lansac, ambassador of Charles 
IX to that council, bestows on him a collar of the order 
ef Saint Esprit ; but which order was not instituted till 
several years afterwards, by Henry III. A similar volun- 
tary blunder is that of Surita, in hts ArmaU* de la Corona 
dn Aragon. This writer represents, m the battles he de- 
•enbee, many persons who were not present ; and this, 
merely to confer honour on some particular families. 

A book was writien in praise or Ciampini by Ferdinand 
Pabiani, who, quoting a French narrative of travels in 
Italy, took for the name of the author the following words, 
Ibondsut the end of the tille-pa^, Enriehi de deux Luiet; 
that is, ' Enriched with two Lists f on this he observes, 

* that Mr Enriched with two Itsfs has not failed to do that 
jnstioe to Ciampini which he merited.* The abridgers of 
Geaner's Biblioiheca ascribe the romance of Amadis to 
one Aeuerdo Olvido; Remembrance, Oblivion. Not 
knowing that these two words placed on the title-page of 
the French version of thai book, formed the translator's 
Spanish motto ! 

D*AQain, the French king's physician, in lits Memoir 
on the Preparation of Bark, takes MoMtiata^ which is (he 
title of the Appendix to the History of Plants by Johnstone, 
fbr the nafne of an author, and who, he says, is so extremely 
rare, that he only knows him by name. 

Lord Boiingbroke imagined, diat in those famous verses, 
beginning with EaeudaU aiiif ^c, Virgil attributed to the 
RMnans the glory of having surpassed the Greeks in his- 
terieal conposKion : according to his idea, those Roman 
hirtnriaM whan Virgil preferred to the Greciaos, were 



Sallust, Livy, and Tacitus. But Virgil died beforb Liv)' 
had written ois history, or Tacitus was born. 
An honest fnar, who compiled a church history, has 

E laced in the class of ecclesiastical writers, Guarii:t, the 
talianpoet; this arose from a most risible blunder : on 
the faith of the title of his celebrated amorous pastoral, U 
Pastor JdOf < The Faitliful Shepherd,' our good fainer 
imagined that the character of a curate, vicar, or biehop, 
was represented in this woric. 

A blunder has been recorded of the monks in the H->rk 
ages, which was bkely enough to happen when their igno- 
rance was so dense. A rector of a parish going to law 
with his parishioners about paving the church, quoted this 
authority from St Peter— PaMoitf t^', non vaoeam ego ; 
which he construed, They are to pave the cWeA, not /. 
This was allowed to be good Uw by a judge, himself an 
ecclesiastic too ! 

One of the grossest literary blunders of modem times is 
that of the late Gilbert Wakefield, in his edition of Pope. 
He there takes the well known * Song by a Person of 
Q,uality,' which is a piece of ridicule on the gtittermg 
tuneful nonsense of certain poets, as a serious composition. 
In a most copious commentary, he fatigues himselfio prove 
that every line seems unconnected with its brothers, and 
that the whole reflects disgrace on its author, &c. A cir- 
cumstance which too evideutly shows how necessary the 
knowledge of modem literary history is to a modem com- 
mentator, and that those who are profound in verbal Greek 
are not the best critics oa English writers. 

Prosper Marchand has recorded a pleasant mistake of 
Abbd Bizot, the author of the medallic history of Holland. 
Hayin(c met with a medal, struck when Philip II set forth 
his invincible Armada^ on which was represented the King 
of Spain, the Emperor, the Pope, Electors, Cardinals, 
&c, with their eyes covered with a bandage and bearing fbr 
inscription this fine verse of Lucretius : 

O cocas hominum mentes ! O pectora cieca ! 
prepossessed with the false prejudice, that a nation perse- 
cuted by tbe pope and his adherents could not represent 
them without some insult, he did not examme with mxU 
ficient care the ends of the bandages which covered the 
eyes and waved about the heads of the personages repre- 
sented on this medal ; he rashly took them for ataee. eara^ 
and as such they are engraved ! 

Mabillon has preserved a curious litera^ blunder of 
some pious Spaniards, who applied to the I^>pe for coi^ 
secrating a day in honour of aamt Viar, Hjs holiness, 
in the voluminous catalogue of his saints, was ignorant of 
this one. The only proof brought forwards fbr his exist- 
ence was this inscription : 

S. TIAA. 

An antiquary, however, hindered one more festiyal in the 
Catholic calendar, by convincing them that these letters 
were only the remains of an inscription erected for an 
ancient surveyor of the roads ; and he read their saintship 
thus; 

piLcrscrnS VIARum. 

Maffei, in his comparison between Medals and Inscrip- 
tions, detects a literary blunder in Spon, who, meeting 
with this inscription, 

MaxlmeVL Consuls. 

takes the letters VI for numerals, which occasions a strange 
anachronism. They are only contractions Vif Viro lUu*' 

(ri— vr. 

As absurd a blander was this of Dr Stukeiey on the 
coins of Carausius; finding a battered one with a defaced 
inscription of 



he read it 



FOBimA AVg. 



OBIVITA ATg. 

And sagaciously interpreting this to be the toi^e of Car- 
ausius, makes a new personage start up in history : ho 
contrives even to give some Vteoretieal Memairt of tho 
Attguat Orivma I 

In the Valeriana we find, that it was the opinion of 
Father Sirmond, that St Ursula and her eleven thousand 
Virgins were all created out of a blunder. In some an- 
cient MS tliftv found 8t Ursula et UndecimUla V. M, 
meaning St Ursula and Uodecimilla with *he V, and M 
which followed was an abreviatira for UndKem MilUa 
Martyrum Fir^Mivm, made out of Ttoo Virgina the whole 
Eleven Thouaattd! 
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Pope, in a note on Measure for Measure, infomM u«, 
that lie story was taken from Cuithio*« Novels, Dee. 8, 
Nov. 6. That is, J!)eea<(e 8, Novel 6. The critical War- 
burton, in his edition ofShsicspeare (as the author of Can- 
ons of criticism observttsj puts the words in full length thus, 
DeeevU)er 8, NovenAeri. 

Voltaire has siren in his Philosophical Dictionary, arti- 
cle Abw dee Mote, a literary anecdote of a singular na- 
ture ; a complete qui yro quo. When the fragments of 
Petronius made a great noise in the literary world, Moi- 
bomius. an erudit of Lubeck, read in a letter firom another 
learned scholar of Bologna, * We have here cm entire 
Petroniut; I saw it with mine own eyes, and with admira- 
tion.* Meibomius in post-haste travels to Italy, arrives 
at Bologna, and immediately inquires for the Ubrarian 
Gapponi. He asks him if u was true that ihe^ had at 
Bologna an entire P^oniue, Capponi assures mm that 
it was a thing which had long been pubUc. Can I see this 
Petronius ? Have the kindness to let me examine it. Cer^ 
tainly, replies Capponi. He leads our erudit of Lubeck 
to the church where reposes the body of Scant Petroniui. 
Meibomius bites his lip, calls for his chaise, and takes his 
flight. 

A French translator, when he came to a passage of 
Swift, in which it is said that the Duke of Marlborough 
broke an officer ; not being acquainted with this Anglicism, 
he traoslalod it roudt broke on a wheel ! 

Gibber's play of < Love*e Uut Shift ' was entitled * La 
Derniere Chemiee de P Anuntr.* A French writer of 
GouKreve's life has taken bis Mourning for a Morning 
Bride, and translated it U Eepouse du Matin, 

Sir John Pringle mentions his having cured a soldier by 
the use of two quarts of Dog and Duck water daily ; a 
French traiiiilator specifies it as an excellent broth made of 
a duck and a dog ! In a recent catalogue compiled b^ a 
French writer oi IVorke on Natural HitterVj be has in- 
serted the well-known * Essay on Irisfi BuU£ by the 
Edgeworths. The proof, if it required anv, that a French- 
man cannot understand the idiomatic style of Shakspeare 
appears in a French transistor, who prided himself on 
giving a verbal translation of our great poet, not approving 
of Lc Tourneur's paraphrastical version. He found in 
the celebrated speech of Norihumberiand in Heniy IV. 



Even Buch a man, so faint, so spirHlbo*, 
So dull, so dead in look, so woebegone— 

which he renders '^tiui, daulewr ! va^emP 

A remarkable literary blunder has been recently com- 
mitted by the Abb^ Gregoire ; who affords another striking 
proof of the errors to which foreigners are liable when they 
decide on the langttage and cuetome of another country. 
The abb^, in th^ excess of his philanthropy, to show to 
what dishonourable offices human nature is degraded, 
acquaints ns that at London he observed a sign-board 
proclaiming the master as tuer deepunaisee de sa majealil 
Bug-destroyer to his majesty ! This is no doubt the 
honest Mr Tiffin, in the Strand ; and the idea which 
must have occurred to the good abb^ was, that his majes- 
ty's bugs were hunted by the said destroyer, and taken by 
hand — and thus human nature was degraded ! 

A French writer translates the Latin title of a treatise 
of Philo-Judseus, Omnts honue liber etf, Every good man 
is a free man, by TmU livre eet bon. It was weU im him, 
observes Jortin, that he did not live within the reach of 
the Inquisition, which might have taken this as a refleo 
tion on the Index Expurgatoriua. 

An Envlish translator turned * Dieu difend V adultere,' 
into * God defends adultery.' Guthrie, in his translation 
of Du Halde, has * the twenty-sixth day <^the new moon.' 
The whole age of the moon is but twenty-eight days. The 
blunder arose from his mistaking the word neitineiRs (nine) 
for nouvelle or neuve (new.) 

The facetious Tom Browne committed a strange blun- 
der in his translation of Gelli's Circe. When he came to 
the word Stame, not aware of its signification, he boldly 
rendered it atare*, probably from the similitude of sound ; 
the succeeding translator more correctly discoverad Stame 
to be red-legi^ed partridges ! 

In Charles IPs reign a new collect was drawn, in which 
a new epithet was added to the kinj^'s title, that gave, 
says Burnet, great offence, and occasioned great raillery. 
He was styled our moat rdigioua Jang, Whatever the 
signification of religioua might be in the ZtOtinword as im- 
porting the sacredness of the king's person, yet in the 
Eng&ah hnguagt it bore a ngnification that was no way 



applicable to the king. And he was asked by his ^miliar 
courtiers, what must the nation think when they heard him 
prayed for as their moat religioua king ? — Literary Uuii* 
ders of this nature are frequently discovered in the Torsioas 
of good classical scholars, who would make the Engiiak 
servilely bend to the Latin and Greek ; however its genius 
will not bear the yoke their unskilful hands put on its neck. 
Mtlton has been justly censured for his free use of Latin* 
isms and Grecisms. 

The blunders of modem antiquaries on sepulchral monu- 
ments are numerous. One mistakes a Hon at a knight's 
hei for a. water euHed dog; another could not distinguish 
eenaera in the hands of angels from jlsAin^-nefs ; too angelt 
at a lady's feet were counted as her two cherub-like babea ; 
and another has mistaken a leopard and a hedge-hog for a 
o<A and a rai I In some of these cases are the anliquarie* 
or the sculptors most to be blamed ? 

A literary bltmder of Thomas Warton is a specimen df' 
the manner in which a man of genius may continue to 
blunder with infinite ingenuity. In an old romance bo 
finds these lines, describing the duel of Saladin with Rich* 
ard Coeur de Lion : 

A FauGon brode in hande he bare. 
For he thought he wolde there 
Have slsyne Richard. 

He imagines this Fcatcon brode means a fuiaom. bird, or 
a hawk, and that Saladin is represented with this bird on 
his fist to express his contempt of his adversary. I|e sup- 
ports his conjecture by noticing a Gothic picture, supposed 
to be the subject of tnis duel, and also some old tapestry 
of heroes on horseback with hawks on their fists ; he 
plunges into feudal times where no gentleman appeared on 
horseback without bis hawk. After all this curious ertidi- 
tion, the rough but skilfiil Ritson inhumanly triumphed by 
dissolving the magical fancies of the more elegant Wartnn, 
by explamin^, a Faucon brode to be nothing more than a 
broad faulehumf which was certainly more useful than a 
bird, in a duel. 

Bayle supposes that Marcellus Palingenius, who wrote 
a poem entiled the Zodiac ; the twelve books bearing the 
names of the signs ; assumed, from this circumstance, the 
title dtPoeta StelUUua, But it appears, that this writer 
was an Italian and a native of Stetlada, a town in the Fer- 
rarese. It is probable that his birth-place produced the 
conceit of the title of his poem : it is a curious instance 
how a critical conjecture may be led astray by its own in- 
genuity, when ignorant of the real fact. 

A LITERARY WIPE. 

Marriage is such a rabble rout, 
That those that are out would fain eet in ; 
And those that are in would fain get oul 

Chaucer. 

Having examined some liinary blundera, we will now 
proceed to the subject of a literary wife, which may bap- 

fen to prove one. A learned lady is to the taste m few. 
t ii however matter of surprise, that several literary men 
should have felt such a want of taste in respect to * their 
soul's far dearer part,' as Hector calls his Andromache. 
The wives of many men of letters have been dissolute, ilU 
hurooured, slatternly, and have run into all the frivolitiee 
<^ the age. The wife of the learned Budoeus was of a 
different character. 

How deUghtful is it when the mind of the female is se 
happily disposed, and so richly cultivated, as to participate 
in the literary avocations of her husband i It is then truly 
that the intercourse of the sexes becomes the moat refined 
pleasure. What delight, for instance, must the great Bu- 
dnus have tasted, even in those works which must have 
been fur others a roost dreadful labour ! His wife left htm 
nothing to desire. The frequent companion of his studies, 
she brought him the books he required to his desk ; she 
compared passages, and transcribed quotations ; the same 
genius, the same inclinations, and the same ardour for lite- 
rature, eminently appeared in those two fortunate peraooa. 
Far from withdrawing her husband from his stnoies, she 
was scnIuIous to animate him when he languished. Ever 
at his side uid ever assiduous ; ever with some useful book 
in her hand, she acknowledged herself to be a most happy 
woman. Yet she did not neglect the education of eleven 
chikiren. She and Budaaus shared in the mutual cars* 
thev owed Uieir progeny. Budeus was not insensible ot 
his singular felicity. In one of his letters, ha repreMoats 
hinuelf aa married to two ladi»; one of whom fk^a him 
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htjm sad giiis, the other was Philosophy, who produced 
books. He M^Sf that in his twelve first years, Philosphy 
kali been less fruitful than Marriage ; be had produced lesb 
books than ehildren ; he had laboured more corporally than 
iaiaJleetualij ; but he hoped to make more books than 
duldren. ' The soul (sa^a hej will be productive in its 
turn ; it will rise ob the ruins ol the body ; a prolific virtu«^ 
is Bot given at the same time to the bodily organs and the 
pen.' 

The ladjr of Evelyn designed herself the frontispiece to 
his translaticm of Lucretius. She felt the same passion in 
her own breast as animated her husband's, who has written 
with such various ingenuity. Of Baron Haller it is re- 
eorded that he inspired his wife and family with a taste 
for his different pursuits. They were usually employed 
in assisting his literary occupations ; they transcribed 
manuscripts, consulted authors, gathered plants and de- 
signed and coloured under his eye. What a delightful 
faintly nicmre has the younger PUn^ given posterity m his 
letters f— See Melmoth's translation, Book iv, xix. Of 
Calpbomia, his wife, he says, ' Her affection to me has 
given her a turn to books ; and my compositions, which 
^e takes a pleasure in reading, and even gettinv by heart, 
are continuallj in her hands. ' How full of tender solici- 
tude is she when I am entering upon any cause ! How 
kindly does ahe rejoice with me when it is over! While 
I am pleadino, she places persons to inform her from time 
to time how I am heard, what applauses I receive, and 
what success attends the cause. When at any time I 
recite mywork^,she conceals herself behind some curtain, 
and wiih secret rapture enjoys my praises. She sin^s 
my verses to her lyre, with no other master but love, the 
b«>si instructor, for her guide. Her pa^ision will increase 
with our days, for it is not my youth por my person, 
which time gradually impairs, but my reputation and my 
gli>ry, of which she is enamoured.' 

On the subject of a literary wife, I must introduce to the 
acquaintance of the reader, Margaret duchess of New- 
castle. She is known at least by her name, as a volumin- 
ous writer ! for she extended her literary prodactions to 
the number of twelve folio volumes. 

Her labours have been ridiculed by some wits ; but had 
her studies been resulated ahe woiud have displayed no 
ordinary genius. The Connotsteur has <|uoted her poems, 
and the verses have been imitated by MUton. 

The duke, her husband, was also an author ; his book 
on horsemanship still preserves his name. He has like- 
wise written comedies, of which Lan^baine, in his ^c- 
coont of our poets, speaks well ; and his contemporaries 
have not been penurious in their eulogiums. It is true he 
was a duke. Shadwell says of him, * That he was the 
greatent master of wit, the most exact observer of man- 
kiod, and the most accurate judge of humour that ever he 
knew.' The life of the duke is written (to employ the 
Isflguage of Langbaine) ' by the hand of his incomparable 
duchoAS.* It was published in his lifetime. This curioun 
piece of biosraphy is a folio of 197 pages, and is entitled 
* The Life of the Thhoe Noble, High, and Paissant Prince, 
WiUiam Cavendish.' His titles men follow : — < Written 
by the Thrice Nuble, Illustrious, and excellent Princess, 
Mtreuvt Duchess of Newcastle, his Wife. London 
1667. This Life is dedicated to Charles the Second; 
and there is also prefixed a copious episile to her husband 
the duke. 

lo this epistle the character of onr Literary Wife is 
described, with all its peculiarities ; and no apology will be 
required for extracting what relates to our noble au- 
thoress. The reader will be amused while he forms a 
nore correct idea of a literary lady, with whose name he 
must be acquainted. 

She writes : * Certainly, my lord, you havo had as many 
enemies and as many friends as ever any one particular per- 
wn had ; nor do I so much wonder at it, since I, a woman, 
cannot be exempt from the malice and aspersions of spite- 
fnl tongues, which they cast upon my poor writings, some 
denying me to be the true authoress of them ; for your 
grace remembers well, that those bodes I put out first to 
the judflfment of this censorious age were accounted not to 
be written by a woman, but that somebody else had written 
and published them in my name ; by which your lordship 
was moved to prefix an epistle before one of them in my 
VBdieation, where'm you assure the world, upon your hon- 
Mr, that what was written and printed in my name was my 
•wn ; and I have also made known that your lordship was 
■y oolf tutor in declaring Co me what you had found and 



1 observed by your own experience ; for I being young when 
your lordship married me could not have much knowledge 
of the world ; but it pleased God to command his servant 
Nature to endue me with a poetical and philosophical 
genius, even from my birth ; for I did write some books in 
that kind before I was twelve years of age, which, for want 
of good method and order I would never divulge. But 
though the world would not believe that those conceptions 
and fancies which I writ were ray own, but transcended 
my capacity, yet they found fault, that they were defective 
for waut of learning; and on the other side, they said I had 
pluckt feathers out of the universities, which was a very 

J)reposterous iudgraeot. Truly, my lord, I confess that 
or waut of scholarship, I could not express myself so well 
as otherwise I might have done in those philosophical writ^ 
inga T published first ; but afler 1 was returned with your 
lordship into my native country, and led a retired country 
life, I applied myself to the reading of philosophical authors, 
on purpose to learn those names and words of art that 
are used in schools ; which at first were so hard to me, 
that I could not understand them, but was fain to guess at 
tiie sense of them by the whole context, and so writ them 
down as I found them in those authors ; at which my read- 
ers did wonder, and thought it impossible that a woman 
could have so much learning and understanding in terms 
of art and scholastical expressions ; so that I and my books, 
are like the old apologue mentioned in ^sop, of a fatlier 
and his son who rid on an ass.' Here follows a long nar- 
rative of this fable, which she applies to herself in these 
words — ' The old man seeing he could not please mankind 
in any manner, and having received so many blemishes 
and aspersions for the sake of his ass, was at last resolved 
to drown him when he came to the next bridge. But I am 
not so passionate to burn my writings for the various hu- 
mours of mankind, and for their finding fault ; since there 
is nothing in this world, be it the noblest and most com- 
mendable action whatsoever, that shall escape blameless. 
As for my being the true and only authoress of them your 
lordship knows best ; and my attending servants are wit- 
ness that I have had none but my own thoughts, fancies, 
and specnlations, to assist me ; and as soon as I set them 
down I send them to those that are to transcribe them, and 
fit them for the press ; whereof, since there have been sev- 
eral, and amongst them such as only could write a good 
hand, but neither understood orthography, nor had any 
learning (I being then in banishment, with your lordship, 
and not able to maintain learned secretaries) which hath 
been a great disadvantage to my poor works, and the cause 
that they have been printed so false and so full of errors; 
for besides that J want also skill in scholarship and true 
writing, I did many times not peruse the copies that were 
transcribed, lest they should disturb my following concep- 
tions ; by which neglect, as I said, many errors are slipt 
into my works, which yet I hope learned and impartial 
readers will soon rectify, and look more upon the sense than 
carp on words. I have been a student even firom my 
childhood ; and since I have been your lordshio's wife 1 
have lived for the most part a strict and retired life, as is 
best known to your lordship ; and therefore my censurers 
cannot know much of me, since they have little or no ac- 
quaintance with me. 'Tis true I have been a traveller 
both before and afler I was married to your lordship, and 
sometimes show myself at your lordsnip's command in 

fiublic places or assemblies, out yet I converse with few. 
ndeed, my lord, I matter not the censures of this age, but 
am rather proud of them ; for it shows that my actions are 
more than ordinary, and, according to the old proverb. It 
is better to be envied than pitied ; for I know well that it 
is merely out of spite and malice, whereof this present age 
is so full that none can escape them, and they '11 make no 
doubt to stain even your lordahip's loyal, noble, and heroic 
actions, as well as tney do mine ; though yours have been 
o( war and fighting, mine of conlemplalmg and writing ; 
yours were performed publicly in the field, mine privately 
m my closet ; your's had many thousand eye-witnesses, 
mine none but my waiting maids. But the great Ood, 
that hitherto blessM both your grace and me, will, I ques- 
tion not, preserve both our fames to afler-ages. 
Tour grace's honest wife, 

and humble servant, 

M. Newcastlb.' 

The last portKm of this life, which consists of the obasr- 

vations and good things which she had gathered fi'om tho 

conversations of her husband, forms an excellent Ana ; and 

shows that when Lord Orford, in his * Catalogue oTNoble 
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Authors,' Hayijii that * this stately poetic couple was a pic- 
ture 0^ (ooUiih notulity,' he writes, as he does too ofien, 
with extreme levity. But we must now attend to the re- 
verse of our medal. 

Many chagrins may corrode the nuptial state of literary 
men. Femues who, prompted by vanity, but not by taste, 
unite themselves to scholars, must ever complain of ne* 
l^ect. The inexhaustible occupations of a library will 
only present to such a most drearv solitude. Such a 
lady declared of her learned husband, that she was more 
jealous of his books than his mistresses. It was probable 
while Qlover was composinc his ' Leonidas,* that his lady 
avenged herself for his Jaonuric inattention to her, and 
took her flight with a lover. It was peculiar to the learned 
Dacier to be united to a woman, his equal in erudition and 
his superior in taste. When she wrote in the album of 
a German traveller a verse from Sophocles as an apology 
for her unwillingness to phice herself among his learned 
friends, that * SUence is tne female's ornament,' it was a 
remarkable trail of her modesty. The learned Pasquier 
was coupled to a female of a different character, since he 
tells us in his Epigrams that to manace the vociferations of 
his lady, he was compelled himself to become avociferator. 
— * Unfortunate wretch that I am, I who am a lover of uni- 
versal peace ! But to have peace I am obliged ever to be 
at war.' 

Sir Thomas More was united to a woman of the harsh- 
est temper and the most sordid manners. To soften the 
moroseness of her disposition, * he persuaded her to play 
on the lute, viol, and other instruments, every day.' Whe- 
ther it was that she had no ear for music, she herself never 
became harmonious as the instrument she touched. AU 
these ladies may be considered as rather too alert in 
thou^t, and too spirited in action ; but a tame cuckoo bird 
who u always repeating the same tone, must be very fap 
tiffuing. The lady of Samuel Clarke, the great compiler 
of books in 1680, whose name was anagrammatised to 
* suck all cream* alluding to his indefaUgable labours in 
sucking all the cream of every other author without hav- 
ing any cream himself, is described bv her husband as hav- 
ing the most sublime conceptions of his illustrious coropils^ 
tions. This appears by her behaviour. He sajrs, < that 
she never rose from table without making him a courtesy, 
nor drank to him without bowing, and that his word was a 
law to her.' 

I was much surprised in looking over a correspondence 
of the times, that m 1590 the Bishop of Lichfield and Co- 
ventry writing to the earl of Shrewsbury on the subject 
of his living separate from his countess, uses as one of^'^his 
arguments for their union the following curious one, which 
surely shows the gross and cynicial feeling which the fair 
sex excited even among the higher classes of society. 
The language of this good bishop is neither that of truth, 
we hope, nor certainly that of religion. 

< But some vrill say in your Lordship's behalfe that the 
Couut^sse is a sharp and bitter shrewe, and therefore 
lieke enough to shorten your lief, if shee should kepe yow 
company, xndeede, my good Lord, I have heard some say 
so ; but if shrewdnesse or sharpnesse may be a juste cause of 
separation between a man and wiefe, I thinck fewe men 
in Kn^lande would keepe their wives longe ; for it is a com- 
mon jeste, yet irewe in some sense, that there is but one 
shrewe in all the worlde, and everee man hath her : and 
so everee man must be ridd of his wiefe tlial wolde be ridd 
of a shrewe.' It is wonderful this good bishop did not use 
another argument as cogent, and which would in those 
times be allowed as something ; the name of his lordship 
Shrewtbwy, would have afforded a consolatory pun ! 

The entertaining Marville says that the generality of 
ladies married to literary men are so vain of the abilities 
and merit of their husbands, that they are frequently un- 
Bufftrable. 

The wife of Barclay, author of ' The Argenis,' consid- 
ered herself as the wife of a demigod. This appeared 
glaringly afler his death : for Cardinal Barberini having 
erect«^ a monument to the memory of his tutor, next to 
the tomb of Barclay, Mrs. Barclay was so irritated at 
tbb that she demdisbed his monument, brought home his 
bust, and declared that the ashes of so ^eat a genius as 
her husband should never be placed beside so villanous a 
pedagogue. 

Salmasius's wifb was a termagant; and Christina said 
■he admired his patience more than his erudition, married 
to such a shrew. Mrs. Salmasius indeed considered her- 
self as the queen of science, because her husband was 



acknowledged as sovereign among ihe critics. She hoai>t' 
ed she had for her husband the most learnt^ of all the no- 
bles, and the most noble of all the learned. Our good 
lady always jouied the learned c<»iferences which he Mid 
in his study. She spoke loud, and decided with a lone uT 
majesty. Salmasius was mild in conversation, but ihe re' 
verse in his writings, for our proud Xaniippe considered 
him as acting beneath himself if he did not majesLeriaily 
call every one names I 

The wife of Rohault, when her husband gave lectures 
on the philosophy of Descartes, used to seat herself on 
these days at the door, and refused admittance to every 
(me shabbily dressed, or who did not discover a grniev 
air. So convinced was she that, to be worthy of hearing 
the lectures of her husband, it was proper to appear fash- 
ionable. In vain our sood lecturer exhausted niuiself ia 
telling her that fortune Joes not always give fine clothes la 
philosophers. 

The ladies of Albert Durer and Berghem were both 
shrews. The wife of Durer compelled thai great grnius 
to do the hourly drudgery of his profession, merely l9 
gratify her own sordid passion : in despair, Albert raa 
away Grom ha Tisiphone ; she wheedled him back, and 
not fon^ afterwards this great artist fell a victim to her fu- 
rious disposition. Berghem's wife would never allow that 
excellent artist to quit his occupaiions : and she contrived 
sun odd expedient to detect his indolence. The artist 
worked in a room above her ; ever and anon she roused 
him by thumping a long stick against the ceiling, while th« 
obedient Berghem answered by stamping his foot, to satiafy 
Mrs Berghem that he was not napping 

^tian had an aversion to the marriage stale. Sigtmius^ 
a learned and well known scholar, would never marrv, and 
alleged no inelegant reascm ; that * Minerva and t^enus 
could not Uve together.' 

Matrimony has been considered b^ some writers as is 
condition not so well suited to the circumstances of phi- 
losophers and men of learning. There is a liiile tract 
which professes to investigate the subject, li has fur title, 
De Matrimotiio Literati^ cm eaiibem e%e, an vero mtbcre 
conveniat, i. e. of the Marriage of a Man of Letters, wirh 
an inquiry whether it is most proper for him to coutinue a 
Bachelor, or to marry. 

* The author alleges the great merit of some women ; 
particularly that of Gonzaga the consort of Montefcitro, 
duke of Urbino ; a Isdy of such distinguished accomplisJi- 
ments, that Peter Benibus said, none but a stupi-H maa 
would not prefer one of her conversations to all the formal 
meetings and disputations of the philosophers. 

< The ladies perhaps will be surprised to find that it ia a 
question among the learned, WhtUurthey ought to marry ? 
and will think it an unaccountable properly ofleaminir that 
it should lay the professors of it under an obligation t«> 
disregard the sex. But whatever opinion these gem lem*'n 
may nave of that amiable part of the species, it b very 
questionable whether, in return for this want (if compla»- 
sance in them, the generalitjr of ladies woulo not prefer 
the beau end the man of fashion to the man of sense and 
learning. However, if the latter be considered as valuable 
in the eyes of any of them, let there be Gonzagas, and I 
dare pronounce that this question will be soon determined 
in iAm-/av<n<r, and they will find converts enough lo th«ir 
charms.' 

The sentiments of Sir Thomas Browne, on the conae- 
quences of marriage, are very curious, in the seond part oi 
his Keligio Medici, Sect. 9. When he wrote that work, ha 
said ' I was never yet once, and commend their resolu- 
tions, who never marry twice.' He calls woman ' the rih, 
and crooked piece of man.' He adds, * I could be content 
that we might procreate like trees, without conjunction, or 
that there were any way to procreate the world without 
this trivial and vulgar way.' He means the union of sexes, 
which he declares *■ is the foolishest act a wise man com- 
mits in all his life, nor is there any thing that will more 
deject his cooled imagination, when he shall consider what 
an odd and unworthy piece of folly he hath committed.' 
He afterwards declares he is not averse to that sweet sex, 
but naturally amorous of all that is beaniifiil ; ' I could 
look a whole day with delight upon a handsome picture, 
though it be but of a horse.' He afterwards dissertgi very 
profoundly on the music there is in beauty, ' and the si- 
lent note which Cupid strikes is far sweeter than the soimd 
of an instrument.' Such were his sentiments when youth- 
ful, and residing at Leyden : Dutch philosophy had at first 
chilled his pawion ; it'is probable that passion afterward* 
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phikMophj— >ror he married and bad four 
daufbten! 

Ih Coccha, a nodern Italian writer, but appareotly a 
cynic as old aa Diogenes, has taken the pains orcomposmg 
a treatiae on the present subjects— enough to terrify the 
Mdcst Bmehekr of Arts! he has conjured up every chi- 
iHra against the marriage oT a literary man. He seems 
hnwwrer to have drawn ms disgusting portrait from his own 
ceoHiiy ; and the chaste beauty of Britain only looks the 
■mre lovdy beside this Florentme wife. 

I sliaO not retain the cynicism which has cdoured such 
revolting features. When at lensth the doctor finds a 
woman as all women ought to be, he opens -a new spring 
of nrisftrtnnes which must attend her husband. He dreads 
sue of the nrobaUe coasecjuences of matrimony,-— proge- 
ny, in wliicfa we must mamtain the children we beget ! 
He thinks the &th«r gains nothing in his old age from the 
tender ofices administered by hu own children : he as- 
sarts these tre much better performed bv menials and 
strancers ! The more children he has, the less he can 
alibrd tohave senraots! The maintenance of his children 
will greatly diminish his property ! Another alarming ot^ 
jeet u marriage is that, by affinity, you become coimected 
with the relatiotts of the wile. The enrious and ill-bred 
innraations of the mother, the family quarrels, their po- 
verty or their pride, all disturb the unhappy sage, who 
ftlls into the trap of connubial felicity ! But if a sage 
has resolved to marry, he impresses on him the prudential 

E'ndple of increasing his fortune by it, and to remember 
' additional expenses !^ Dr Cocchi seems to have thought 
that a human being is only to live for himself; he had nei- 
ther a heart to foel, a head to conceive, nor a pen that 
eoold have written one harmonious period, or one beautiful 
inage ! Bayle, in his article RmMengiuaf note B, gives 
a siagolar specimen of logical Bubtilt}r, in * a reflection <m 
the consequences of marriage.' This learned msn was 
naagined to have died of gnef for having lost his wife, and 
pamed three years in protracted despair. What therefore 
most we thinaof an unhappy marriage, since a happy one 
ii exposed to such evib ? He then snows thai an unhappy 
msmage is attended by beneficial consequences to toe 
•orrivor. In this dilemma, in the one case, the husband 
|(v«s afraid his wife will die, in the other that she will not! If 
you love her, you wUl always be afraid of losing her ,* if 
you do not love her, you will always be afraid of not losing 
her. Our satirical CdAaUare is gored by the horns of the 
dilemma he has conjured up. 

James Petiver, a famous botanist, then a bachelor, the 
mend of Sir Hans Sloane, in an album which I have seen, 
•igns his name, with this designation : 

* Prom the Goat tavern m the Strand, London, Nov. 
27. In the 34th year of my Jrtedom. A. D. 1697.* 

DXDXCATIOHS. 

Some authors excelled in this species of literary arti- 
fice. The Italian Doni dedicated each of his letters, in a 
Hook called La Uhrmnoy to persons whose names began 
with the first letter of the epistle ; and dedicated the whole 
odlectlon in another epistle ; so that the book, which only 
eonsiHsd of forty-five pages, was dedicated to above 
iMreaiy persons. This is carrying literary mendicity 
pretty high. Politi, the editor of the Mcaiyrkogium Ro- 
m/rmm, published at Rome in 1751, has improved on the 
idea of Doni ; for to the Sd5 days of the year of this Mar- 
^rnlogy he has prefixed to each an epistle dedicatory. It 
ii fortunate to have a large circle of acquaintance, though 
not worthy of being saints. Oalland, the translator of the 
Arabian Nights, prefixed a dedication to each tale which 
he gave ; had he finished the * one thousand and one,' he 
woold have surpassed even the Martyroiogist. 

Mademoiselle Scudery tells a remarkable expedient of 
IB ingenious trader in tms line— One Rangouze made a 
oUedion o^ Letters, which he printed without numbering 
them. By this means the book-binder put that letter which 
dhB author ordered him first ; so that all the persons to 
whom he presented this book, seeing their names at the 
k^, considered themselves under a particular obligation. 
Tliere was tikewiM an Italian physician, who having 
Wrote on Hippocrates' Aphorisms, dedicated each book 
"f kis Commentaries to one of his friends, and the index 
to another ! 

More than one of our own authors have dedications in 
(be same spirit. It was an expedient to procure dedica- 
tory fees ; for pabUshing books by subscriotion was an 
art than undiacoTered. One prefixed a different dedica- 



Uon to a certain number of printed copies, and addressed 
them to every great man he knew, who he thought relish- 
ed a morsel of flattery, and would pay handsomely for a 
coarse luxury. Sir Balthazar Qerbier, in this (Counsel 
to BuiUers,' has made up half the work with foriy-two 
Dedications, which he excuses by the example of Antonio 
Perez ; yet in these dedications he scatters a heap of cu- 
rious things, for he was a ^ery universal genius. Perez, 
once secretary of state to Philip II of Spain, dedicates 
his * Obras,' first to 'Nuestro sanctissuno Padre* and 
• Al Sacro Collegio,' then follows one to * Henry IV, 
and then one still more embracing, «ATodos.* Fuller, 
in his *Church History,* has with admirable contrivance 
mtroduced twelve title-pages, besides the general one, and 
as many particular dedications, and no less than fifty or 
sixty of those by inscriptions and which are addrewed to 
his benefactors ; a circumstance which Heylin in his aeve- 
ritydidnot overlook: for * making his work higgler by 
forty sheets at the least; and he was so ambitious of the 
number of his patrons that having but four leaves at the 
end of his History, he discovers a particular benefaclrws 
to mscribe them to I* This unlucky lady, the patroness of 
four leaves, Heylin compares to Roscius Regulus, who 
accepted the consular dignity for that part of the day on 
which Cecuia by a decree of the senate was degraded 
from it, which occasioned Regulus to be ridiculed by the 
people all his life after, -as the consul of half a day. 

The price for the dedication of a play was at length 
fixed, from five to ten guineas from the Revolution to ie 
time of George I, when it rose to twenty, but sometimes 
a bargain was to be struck when the author and the play 
were alike indiff*erent. Sometimes the party hagjjied 
about the price, or the statue while stepping into his h»che 
could turn round on the author to assist his invention. A 
patron of Poter Motteux duisatisfied with Peter's coWi 
temperament, actually composed the superlntive dedica> 
tion to himself, and completed the misery of the apparent 
author by subscribing it with his hame. This circums'ancc 
was so notorious at the time, that it occasioned a satirical 
dialogue between Motteux and his patron Hevenineham. 
The patron, in his zeal to omit no possible distinction that 
might attach to him, had given one circumstance which 
no one but himself could have known. 

Patroh. 

I must confess I was to blame 

That one particular to name ; 

The rest could never have been known, 

I made the style so like thy own. 

Post. 

I beg your pardon sir for that 

Patbon. 



Why d e what would you be at ? 

I fmi below myself you sot ! 

Avoiding figures, tropes, what not , 

For fear I should my fancy raise 

Above the level of thy plays ! 
Warton notices the common practice, about the reigit 
of Elizabeth, of our authors dedicating a work at once to 
a number of the nobility. Chapman's Translation of 
Homer has sixteen sonnets addressed to lords and ladies. 
Henry Lock, in a collection of two hundred religious 
sonnets, mingles with such heavenly works the terrosirial 
composition of a number of sonnets to his noble patrons; 
and not to multiply more instances, our great poet Spenser, 
in compliance with this disgraceful custom, or rather in 
obedience to the established tyranny of patronage, haa 
prefixed to the Fairy Q^ueen fifteen of these adulatoiy 
pieces, which, in every respect, are the meanest of bin 
compositions. At this period all men, as well as writers, 
looked up to peers, as on beings on whose smiles or frowns 
all sublunary good and evil depended. At a much later 
period, Elkanah Settle aent copies round to the chief 
party, for he wrote for both parties, accompanied by ad- 
dresses, to extort pecuniary presents in return. He had 
latterly one standard Elegy, and one EpUhohmdumt 
printed off with blanks, which by ingenuously filling up 
with the printed names of any great person who died or 
was married, no one who was going out of life or was en- 
tering into it, could pass scot free. 

One'of the most 8in?ular anecdotes respecting Dedica- 
tions in Enjrlish bibliography, is that of the Polyglot bib!e 
of Dr Catjtell. Cromwell, much to hits honour,'paironised 
that great labour, and allowed the paper to be imported 
firee of all duties, both of exci&e and custom. It was pub- 
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iiahed imdw the protectorate, but manj copies had not 
been ditposed of ere Charles II ascended the throne. Dr 
Gastell had dedicated the work gralefuUv to Oliver, by 
nentJoning him with peculiar respect in the preface, but 
he wavered with Richard Cromwell. At the restoration, 
he cancelled the *wo last leaves, and supplied their places 
with three others, which sodeyed down the republican 
strains, and blotted Oliver's name out of the book of life ! 
ThA difTSrences in what are now called the rmubUcan and 
the loyal copies have amused the curious coHectors ; and 
the former being very scarce are most sought after. I have 
seen the repubUcafi. In the Utjfol copies the patrons of 
the work are mentioned, but their tiuei are essentially 
dbanged; iScrcntssumcs, iUttsCnsnmvs, and H<morattia$^ 
fRifs, were epithets that dared not show themselves under 
the Uvellmg influence of the great fanatic republican. 

Il is a curious literary folly, not of an individual, but of 
the Spanish nation, who, when the laws of Castile were 
reduced into a code under the reign of Alfonso X, sur- 
named the Wise, divided the work into seven vo/ttmet; that 
they might he dedicated to the aeven leUen which formed 
the name of his majesty ! 

Never was a gigantic bab^ of adulation so crammed 
with the soft pap of DetUcattofu as Cardinal Richelieu. 
French flattery even exceeded itself.— Amon^ the vast 
number of very extraordinary dedications to this man, in 
which the divinity itself is disrobed of its attributes to be- 
stow them on this miserable creature of vanity, I suspect 
that even the following one is not the most blasphemous he 
received. ' Who has seen your face without being seized 
by those softened terrors which made the prophets shud- 
der when God showed the beams of his glory ? But as he 
whom they dared not to approach in the burning bush, and 
in the noise of thunders, sppeared to them sometimes in 
the freshness of the zephyrs, so the soOnessof your au^st 
countenance dissipates at the same time, and changes into 
dew, the small vapours which cover its majesty.* One of 
these herd of dedicators^ after the death of Richelieu, sup- 
pressed in a second edition his hyperbolical panegyric, and 
as a punishment he inflicted on mmself, dedicated the work 
lo Jei!us Christ ! 

The same taste characterises our own dedications in the 
reigns of Charles II and James II. The great Dryden 
hss carried it to an excessive hei^ ; and noUiing is more 
u«ual than to compare the patron with the Z>itnmfy—- and 
at times a fair inference may bs drawn that the former was 
more in the author's mind than Qod himself! A Welsh 
bishop made an apdogy to James I, for preferring the 
Deity— »to his Majesty ! Burke has admirably observed 
on Drvden's extravsgant dedications, that they were the 
vices of the time more than of the man ; they were loaded 
with flattery, and no disgrace was annexed to such an ex- 
ercise of men's talents; the contest being who should go 
farthest in the roost graceful way, and widi the best turns 
of expression. 

An ingenious dedication was contrived by Sir Simon 
Degge, who dedicated * the Parson's Counsellor* to 
W^s, Bishop of Lichfield, with this intention. Degge 
highly complimented the Bistiop on having most nobly r^ 
•tored the church, which had been demolished in the civil 
wars, and was rebuilt but led unfinished by Bishop Racket. 
At the time he wrote the dedication. Woods haa not turn- 
ed a single stone, and it is said, that much sgainst his will 
he did something from having been so pubhcly reminded 
of it by this ir<mica1 dedication. 

PHILOSOPHICAL DKSCBIPTITX POKMa. 

The botanic garden once appeared to open a new route 
through the trodden groves of Parnassus. The poet, 
with a prodigality of imagination, united all the minute ac- 
curacy of Science. It is a highly repolished labour, snd 
was in the mind snd in the hand of its author for twenty 
years before its first publication. The excessive polish of 
the verse has appesred too high to be endured throughout 
a long composition ; it is certain that, in poems of length, 
a versification, which is not too florid for lyrical composi- 
tion, will weary by its brilliancy. Darwin, inasmuch as a 
rich philosophical fancy constitutes a poet, possesses the 
entire art of poetry ; no one has carried the curious me- 
dianism of verse and the artificisi magic of poetical dic- 
taoQ to higher perfection. His vokanic head flamed with 
imagination, but his torpid heart slept unawakened by pas- 
rion. His standard of poetry is by much too limited ; he 
•Oppoaes that the sasence of poetry is something of which 



a painter can make a picture. A picturesque verse 
with him a verse completely poetical. But the langoa^ 
of the passions has no connexion with this principle ; m 
truth, what he delineates as poetry itself, is but one of ila 
provinces. Deceived by his illusive standard, he has com- 
posed a poem which is perpetually fancy, and never pas- 
sion. Hence his processional splendour' fatigues, and hia 
descriptive inaenuity comes at length to be deficient in 
novelty, and all the miracles of art cannot supply us with 
one toudi of nature. 

Descriptive poetry should be relieved by a skilful inter- 
mixture of passages addressed to the heart as well aa lo 
the imagination: imiform description satiates; and haa 
been considered as one of the inferior branches of poetry. 
Of this both Thomson and Goldsmith were sensible. In 
their beautiful descriptive poeoDs they knew the art of ani- 
mating the pictures of Fancy with the glow of Sentiment. 

Whatever may be thought of the originality of this 
poem, it has been preceded by others of a congenial dis- 
position. Brookes' poem on ' Universal Beauty,' published 
about 17S5, presents us with the very model of Darwin's 
versification; and the Latin poem of De laCriMX, in 17S7, 
intitled * Conmtbia Flarvm} with his subject. There 
also exists a race of poems which have hitherto been coo* 
fined to one objeet^ which the poet selected from the works 
qS nature, to embellish vrith all the splendour of poetic 
imagination. 1 have collected some titles. 

Perhi^ it is Homer, in his Battle of the Frogtand ilf tsc, 
and Virgil in the poem on a ChuUf attributed to him, who 
have given birth to these lusury poems. The Jesuits, 
particinarly when they composed in Latin verse, were nar- 
tial to Bucn subjects. I'here is a little poem on GoU, by 
P. Le Fevre, distinguished for its ele^rance ; and Brumo3f 
has given the Art of making Qlau; m which he haa do- 
scribed its various productions with equal felicity and 
knowledge. P. Vaniere has written on Pigeons, Du 
Cerceau on BvUerflie». The snccess which attended 
these productions produced numerous imitations, of which 
several were favourably received. Vaniere compound 
three on the Grape^ the ytntage. and the Kitchen Crarden* 
Another jioet selected Oranget for his theme ; others have 
chosen (or their subjects. Paper, Bird$, and fresh-water 
/VsA. Tarilbn has inflamed his imagination with Chm» 
powdtr ; a milder genius, delighted with the oaten pipe, 
sang of Sheep ; one who was more pleased with another 
kind of pipe, has written on Tobacco ; and a droll seniua 
wrote a poem on A$$e§, Two writers have formed didactic 
poems on the Art ofEnigmoi, and on Shipe. 

Others have written on moral subjects. Brurooy has 
painted the Passions, with a variety ot imagery and virva- 
city of description ; P. Meyer has disserted on Anger ; 
Tarillon, like our Stillin^eet, on the Art qf ConvertaHon ; 
and a lively writer has discussed the subjects of Uummtr 
and WiU 

Giannetazzi, an Italian Jesuit, celebrated for his I^atin 
poetry, has composed two volumes of poems on Fiehing' 
and rfavigoHon. Fraeastor has written delicately on an 
indelicate subject, his SypkUii, Le Brun wrote a delect- 
able poem on SweelmeaU; another writer on JUiiisral 
Watert, and a third on Printing. Vida pleases with his 
SOk-woTVU and his Chett ; Buchanan is ingenious with 
his Sj>here. Malapert has aspired to catch the Winda ; 
the philosophic Huet amused himself with Salt, and again 
with Tea. The Garden* of Rapin is a finer poem than 
critics generally can write ; Q,uillet's Catiipettia, or Art 
of getting hannsoroe Children, has been translated by 
Rowe : and Du Fresnoy at length gratifies the ccMinoissetir 
with his poem on Painting j by the embellishments which 
his verses have received from the poetic diction of Mason, 
and the commentary of Re3molds. 

This list might be augmented with a few of our own 
poets, and there still remain some rirgin themes which 
only require to he touched by the hand of a true poet. In 
the ' Memoirs ofTrevoux' they observe, in their review of 
the poem on Oold, ' That poems of this kind have the ad* 
vantsge of instructing us very agreeably. All that haa 
been most remarkably said on the subject is united, com- 
pressed in a luminous order and dressed in all the a g raa 
able graces of poetry. Such writers have no littlo 
diflliculties to encounter: the style and expression eost 
dear ; and still more to give to an arid topic an agreeablo 
form, and to elevate the subject without falling into anothar 
extreme. — Tn the other Vines of poetry the matter assists 
and prompts genius ; here we must possess an abusdaaoa 
to display it.' 
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PAMPHLKTl. 

Mylec Davies' * Icon Libellorum, or a Critical History 
of Pamphleti/ affords some curious information ; and as 
(fcis is aiwMpMc^^eading age, I shall ^ve a sketch of its 
coateDts. 

The author is at once serioas and humourous in his pre- 
fiure. He there observes : * Fr<Mn Pamphlets may be 
learned the genius of ihe ase, the debates of the learned, 
<he follies of the ignorant, the bSmte» of government, and 
the misakesofthecou'tiers. Pamphlets fumiah beaus with 
'their airs, coquets with their charms. Paiiy>hlet8 are as mo- 
dish ornaments to genilewomeu's toilets as to gentlemen's 
pockets ; they carry reputation of wit and learmnc to all 
that make I hero their companions ; the poor find their ao- 
^oottt io stall-keeping and in hawking them ; the rich find 
in them their shortest way to the secrets of church and 
state. There is scarce any class of people but may 
think themselves interested enough to be concerned with 
what is published in pamphlets, either as to their private 
insiractioa, curiosity, ana reputation, or to the public ad- 
vantage and credit ; with all which both ancient and mo- 
dem pamphlets are too ofien over familiar and free.— •In 
short, with pamphlets the booksellers and stati<mers adorn 
the gaiet^r of snop-gazing. Hence accrues to grocers, 
apothecaries, and chandlers, good-furniture, and supplies 
to necessary retreats and natural occasions. In pam- 
phlets lawyers will meet with their chicanery, physicians 
with their cant, divines with their Shiboleth. Pamphlets 
bscome more and more daily amusements to the curious, 
idle, and inquisitive; pastime to gallants and coquets; 
diat to the talkative ; catch-words to informers ; fuel to 
the envious ; poison to the unfortunate ; balsam to the 
wounded ; employment to the lazy ; and fabulous materials 
to romancers and novelists.' 

This author sketches the origin and rise of pamphlets. 
He deduces them from the short writings published by the 
Jewish Rabbins ; various little pieces at the time <n the 
first propagation of Christianity ; and notices a certain 
pamphlet which was pretended to have been the composi- 
tioo c( Jesus Christ, thrown from heaven, and picked up 
by the archangel Michael at the entrance of Jerusalem. 
It was copied by the priest Leora, and sent about fi^m 
priest to priest, till Pope Zachary ventured to pronounce 
It tL. forgery ! He notices several such extraordmary pufab 
Beattoos, many of which produced as extraordinary effects. 

He proceeds in noticing the first Arian ana Popish 
pamphlets, or rather HbeUf i. e. little books, as he diatin- 

Sisnes them. He relates a curious anecdote reapectinv 
( forj^eriee of the monks. Archbishop Uiiher delected 
in a manuscript of St Patrick*8 life, pretended to have 
been found at Louvain, as an original of a very remote 
date, several passages taiken, with iittln alteration,* from his 
own writines. 

The folmwing notice of our immortal Pope I cannot 
Mvs over : ' Another class of pamphlets writ bv Roman 
Caiholicsis that (^ Poems, written chiefly by a Pope him- 
self, a gentleman of that name. He passed always amongst 
most of his acquaintance for what is commonly called a 
Whiv ; for it neems the Roman politics are divided as well 
as Popish missionaries. However one E9dras, an ap(^ 
ihecary, as he qualifies himself, has pubHsh^d a piping-not 
pamphiK against Mr Pope's * Rapt of the Lork,^ which 
ne entitles * A Key to ff^e Lark* wherewith he pretends 
toanlock nothing less than a Plot carried on by Mr. Pope 
in that poem agamst the last and this present ministry and 
govemrnent. 

He observes on Sermons, — ^*'Tis not mnch to be ques- 
tionr<l, bu» of all mod«»rn pamphlets what or wheresoever, 
the English sti/ehed Sermons be the most edifying, useful, 
and instructive, yet ihey could rot escape the critical Mr 
Rayle^B sarcasm.^ He sars, * Republique des Lettres,' 
March 1710, in bis article London, * We see here sermons 
awarma daily from the press. Our eyes only behold man- 
na ; are you not desirous of knowing the reason ? It is, 
that the ministers being allowed to read their sermons in 
^e pulpit, buy all they meet loith^ and take no other trouble 
(ban to read them, and thus pass for very able scholars at 
»very cheap rate!' 

He now begins more directly the history of pamphlets, 
which he branches out from four different etymologies. 
Re says, * however foreign the word Pamphlet may ap- 
pear, it is a genuine English word, rarely known or adopt- 
ed in any other language : its pedigree cannot well be 
mead lugher than the Utter end a Q,ueen Elizabeth't 



reign. In its first state wretched must have been its ap- 
pearance, since the great linguist John Mtnsbew, in his 
^ Guide into Tongues,^ printed in 1617. gives it the most 
miserable character of which any libel can be capable. 
Mr Minshew says (and his words were quoted by Lord 
Chief Justice Holt,) < A pamphlet, that is Opuseulum 
StoUdorumf the diminutive performance of fools ; from va» 
all, and ffiAqOw. IJ!U, to wit, all places. According to the 
vulgar saying, all things are full of fools, or foolish things ; 
for such muuitudes of pamphleu, unworthy of the very 
name of libels, being more vile than common shores and 
the filth of beggars, and being flyine papers daubed over 
and besmeared with the foam of m-unkards, are tosaed 
far and near into the mouths and hands of scoundrels ; 
neither will the sham oracles of ApoUo be esteemed so 
mercenary as a pamphlet.' 

Those who wiU have the word to be derived from Pam, 
the &mous knave of Loo, do not differ much from Min* 
shew ; for the derivation of the word Pom is in all proba- 
bility from fcavt oU; or the VBhde or the eft^fof tlie game. 
Under thisjifrs/ etymological notion of Pamphleia, may 
be comprehended the vulgar stories of the Nine Worthies uf 
die World, of the Seven Champions of Christendom, Ton 
Thumb, Valentine and Orson, &c, as also most of aoo> 
cryphal lucubrations. The greatest collection of this mat 
sort of Pamphlets are the Rabbinic traditions in the Tal- 
mud, eonsistin| of fourteen volumes in folio, and the Pi«> 
gish legends (m the Lives of the Saints, which, though not 
nished, form fifty folio volumes, all which tracts were 
originally in pamphlet forms. 

The second idea of the radix of the word Pamphlet is, 
that it takes it derivations from irav, oU, and ^cXcit, / 
love, signifying a thing beloved by all ; for a pamphlet be- 
ing of a small portable bulk, and of no great pnce, u adapt- 
edto every one's underatanding and reading. In this class 
may be placed all stitched books on serious subjects, the 
best of which fugitive pieces have been generally preserved, 
and even reprinted in collections of some tracts, miscf?llan- 
ies, sermons, poems, &c; and, on the contrary, bulky vo- 
lumes have been reduced, for the convenience of the public, 
into the familiar shapes of stitohed pamphlets. Botl) these 
methods have been thus censured bv the majority of the 
lower house of convocation 1711. These abuses are thus 
represented : * They have re-publiahed, and collected into 
volumes, pieces written long ago on the side of infidelity. 
They have reprinted together in the nost contracted man- 
ner, many loose and licentious pieces, in order to their 
being purchased more cheaply, and dispersed more earily.' 
The third original interpretation of the word Pamphlet 
may be that of the learned Dr Skinner, in his Etymotogi- 
con Lingua Anglirarue, that it is deirived from the Bel^ie 
word Pamoier, signifying a little paper, or libel. To this 
third set ot Pammilets may be reduced all sorts of printed 
single sheets, or naif sheets, or any other quantity of single 
paper prints, such as Declarations, Remonstrances, Pro- 
clamaUons, Edicts, Orders, Injunctions, Memorials, Ad- 
dresses, News-papers, &c. 

The fourth radical signification of the word Pamphlet is 
that homogeneal acceptation of it, viz as it importa any 
little book, or small volume whatever, whether stitched or 
bound, whether good or bad, whether serious or ludicrous. 
The only proper iLatin term for a Pamphlet is LiheUus, or 
little book. This word indeed signifies in English an 
ahuave paper or litde book, and is generally taken in the 
worst sense. 

ASter all this display of curious literatin>e, the reader 
may smile at the guesses of Etymologists ; particulari^ 
when he is reminded that the derivation of Pamphlei ts 
drawn from quite another meaning to any of the present, 
by Johnson, which I shall give for his immediate gratifica^ 
tion. 

Pamphlet \par vn Jttkl, Fr. Whence this word is 
written anciently, and by Caxton, paunjlet] a small book ; 
properly a book sold unbound, and ouly stitched. 

The French have borrowed the word PamphUl tram vm, 
and have the goodness of not disfiguring its orthography. 
Roost Be^ is also in the same predicament. I conclude 
that Pamphlets and Roast Beef hm therefore their origin 
in our country. 

I am favoured b^ Mr Pinkerton with the following cuHp 
ous notice concerning pamphlets : 

Of the etymon of jMtmpUet I know nothing ; but that the 
word is far more ancient than ia commonly believed, take 
the following proof from the celebrated 'PhilobibUon<, as- 
cribed to Richard de Buri, Bishop of Durham, but written 
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by Robert Holkol. at bis dMire, m Fabriciiu Myi, «boat 
Che year 1S44, (Fabr Bibl Medii cdti, Vol I ;) it i* io Uie 
rigblh chapter. 

*Sed rerera libroa non lifaraa maluimiH; oodiceeque 
tflus dileziiDus quam florenoe : ac panfletos ezigoot pba- 
leratia fHrcuilimm paleecediB.' 

* But| indeed, we prefer booki to pounda ; and we lore 
manuscripts better than florins; and we prefer small 
pompUete to war-bonres.' 

This word is as old as Lydgate*s time : among his works, 
quoted by Thomas Warton, is a poem * translated fixMn a 
paa^UfU m Frensche.' 

LITTLS BOOKS. 

Myles Oavies has given an opinion <^ the advantages 
of Little Books with some wit and humour. 

* The smallness of the size of a book was always its 
own commendation ; as, on the contrary, the largeness of 
a book is its own disadvantage, as well as terror of lean^ 
ing> In short, a big book is a scare>crow to the bead and 
pMket of the author, student, buyer, and seller, as well as 
a harbour of ignorance ; hence tne inaccessible masteries 
of the inexpugnable ignorance and 8uperstiti<Hi of the an- 
cient heathens, degenerate Jews, and of the popish scbol* 
asters and canonists entrenched under the frightful bulk of 
huge, vast, and innumerable volumes ; such as the great 
iblio that the Jewish rabbins fancied in a dream was given 
by the angel Rasiel to his pupil Adam, coniaining all the 
celestial sciences. And the volumes writ by Zoroaster, 
entitled The Similitude, which is said to have taken up no 
more space than 1,960 hides of cattle : as also the 25,000, 
or as some say, 36,000 volumes, besides 625 lesser m ss of 
hid. The grossness and multitude of Aristotle and Varw 
m's books were both a prejudice to the authors, and an 
hindrance to learning, arid an occasion of the greatest part 
of them being lost. The largeness of Plutarch's treatises 
is a great cause of his being neglected, while Looginus and 
Epictetus, in tbeir pamphlet Remains, are every one's 
Gumpanions. Origen's 6,000 volumes fas Epiphanius will 
have ii) were not only the occasion (M his venting more 
numerous errors, but also for the most part of their perdi- 
tion.— —Were it not for Euclid's Elements, Hippocratee's 
Aphorisms, Justinian's Institutes, and Littleton's Tenures 
in «mall pamphlet volumes, young mathematicians, fresh- 
water physicians, civilian novices, and le$ apprtnticea en 
ley cTAnglHerre, would be ai a loss and stand, and totel 
di:««'ncourageinent. One of the greatest advantages the 
Ditperuary has over King Arthur is its pamphlet size. So 
Boiieau's Lutrin, and his other pamphlet poems, in respect 
of Perraulr's and Chimelain's St Paulin and la Pucelle. 
T/t^se seem to pay a deference to the reader's quick and 
great understanding ; thoH to mistrust his capacity, and 
to confine his time as well as his intellect.' 

Notwithstanding so much may be alleged in favour of 
books of a small size, yet the scholars of a former age re- 
gard(!*d them with contempt. Scaliger, says Baillet, cavils 
wiih Drusius for the smallness of nis books ; and one of 
the great printers of the time, (Moret, the successor of 
Plantin) complaining to the learned Puteanus, who was 
considered as the rival of Lipaius, that his bodis were too 
•mall fur sale, and that purcnasers turned away frightened 
at their diminutive size ; Puteanus referred nim to Plu- 
tarch, whose works ccmsist of small treatises; but the 
printer Uxk fire at the comparison, and turned him out of 
nis shop, for his vanity at pretendiiig that he wrote in any 
manner like Plutarch ! a apecimen this of the politeness 
and reverence of the early printers for their learned au- 
thors ! Jurieu reproaches Colomies that he is a great 
author ofiMebooke! 

Ar least, if a man is the author only of Utile books, be 
will e»»pe the sarcastic observation of Cicero on a volum- 
inous writer— that <his body might be burned with his 
wriiings,'^of which we have had several, eminent for the 
worthleesness and magnitude of their labours. 

It was the literary humour of a certain Mecenas, who 
cheered the lustre of bis patronage with the streams of a 
good dinner, to place his guests according to the sizo and 
tnickncss of the books they had printed. At the head of 
th(> table sat those who had published in folio folummo ; 
vtxx the authors in quarto ; then those in octavo. At that 
tab'*' Blackmore would have had the precedence of Gray. 
Ad'Jt^nn, who found this anecdote in one of the Anas, has 
Sf^iTed thi^ idea, snd np >lind it with his felicity of humour 
in No 529 of the S|iep'a»or. 

Mouiai^'iif's wurUs liave been called by a Cardinal, 



* The Breviary of Idlers.' It is therefore the book f«»r many 
men. Francis Osborne has a ludicrous image in favour of 
such opuscula. * Huge volumes, Uke the ox roasted whole 
at Bartholomew fair, many proclaim plenty of labour, but 
afford less of what is dtHeaUf eawmryf and •oett-coiicocCed, 
than sMAi,i,Ea pieces.' 

In the list of titles of minor worits, which Aulus Gellius 
has preserved, the lightness and beMJty of such composi* 
ti<ms are charmingly expressed. Among these we find — a 
Basket of Flowers ; an embroidered Mantle ; and a Varie- 
gated Meadow. 

▲ catholic's RSrUTATIOV. 

In a religious book published by a fellow of the society 
of Jesus, entided, < The Failh of a Catholic,' the author 
examines what concerns the incredulous Jews and other 
infidels. He would show that Jesus Christ, author of the 
religion which bears his name, did not impose on or d^ 
ceive the Apostles whom he taught; that the Apoalies 
who preacbea it did not deceive those who wore ctrnvertcd ; 
and that those who were converted did not deceive us. 
In improving these three not difficult pn^Msitioos be aaysi 
he confounds * the Atheutf who does not beUeve in Qad ; 
the Paganf who adores several ; the Deiett who believes 
in one God, but who rejects a particular Providence; the 
Freethinkert who presumes to serve God according to bin 
fancy, without being attached to any reUjgion ; the Phfloei^ 
pheTf who takes reason and not revelation for the rule ot' 
nis belief; the GentiUf who never having regarded the 
Jewish people as a chosen nation, does not believe Gkd 

Eromised them a Messiah ; and finally, the /eio, who r^ 
ises to ad<Mre the Messiah in the person of Chrbt. 
I have given this sketch, as it serves for a singular Cata- 



logue of iTcreCicf. 
It is 



rather singular that so late as in the year 1765, a 
work should have appeared in Paris, which bears the title 
I translate, *■ The Christain Religion proved by a eingU 
fact ; or a dissertation in whidi is shown that those CcuAo- 
Hea of whom Hiineric, King of the Vandals, cut th« 
tongues, tpoke miraadoui all die remainder of their days ; 
Snm whence is deducted ibe eon»equenee» qf thu miracle 
against the Arians, the Socaniaus, and the Deists, and par- 
ticularly Mainst the author of Emilius, by solving their 
difficuluee.^ It bears this Epigraph ; Eeee Ego admira- 
tionem fadam pojpmlo Aiiie, mtraeulo grandi tt ttupendo.* 
There needs no farther aocotmt of this book than the title. 
The cause of religion is hurt by stupid advocates. 

THE GOOD ADVICE OF AJT OLD LITERARY SIVISBR. 

Authors of moderate capacity have unceasingly harms- 
sed the public; and have at length been remembered only 
by the number of wretched volumes their unhappy indus- 
try has produced. Such as an author was tlte Abb^ de 
Marolles, the subject of this article, otherwise a most 
estimable and ingenious man, and the father of print-collet 
tors. 

This Abb^ was a most egregions scribbler ; and so tor- 
mented with violent fits of prmting, that he even printed 
lists and catalogues of his friends. I have even seen ai 
the end of one of his works a list of names of those per- 
sons who had given bim books. He printed his works al 
his own expense, as the booksellers had unanimously d<r- 
creed this. Menage used to say of his works, * The 
reason why I esteem the productions of the Abb^ is, fur 
the singular neatness of their bindings ; he embellishes 
them so beautifully, that the eye finds pleasure in them.* 
On a book of bin versions of the Epigrams of Martial, this 
Critic wrote, Epigranu agahiet Martial, Latierly, for 
want of employmeni, oor Abb^ bogan a translation of the 
Bible; but naving inserted the notes of the visionary Isaac 
de la Peyrere, the work was burnt by order of the ecclesi- 
astical court. He was also an abundant writer in verse, 
and exultingly told a poet, that bin verses cost him little : 
* They cost you what they are worth,' replied the sarcas- 
tic critic. De Marolles in his Memoirt bitterly complains 
of the injustice done to him b^ his contemporaries ; and 
says, that in spite of the little favours shown to him by the 
public, he has nevertheless published, by an accurate cal- 
culation, one hundred and thirty-three thousand one hun- 
dred and twenty-four verses ! Yet this was not the heav- 
iest of his literary sins. He is a proof that a iraiislatoi 
may perfectly understand the language of his orignal, ana 
yet produce an execrable trsn'lation. 

fn th« e«rly ^nri of hi^ life thi* im'uckv author had not 
been without'arobition ; it was oni) when disappotcted m 
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his political projt^if that he rasoWed to devote himself to 
biermture. As he was incapabie of attempting original 
oouipocition, he became known by his detestable vereions. 
H« wrote above etfrhiy volumes, which have never foand 
fovour in the eyea of the critics ; yet his translations are 
Dot withoQt th^if use, though they never retain by any 
ckaiic*5 a single passage of Uie spirit of their originals. 

The most rnmarkabie anecdote respecting these transla- 
lioiM is,that whenever this honest translator came to a diffi- 
cult parage, he wrote in the margin * I have not translated 
this passage, because it is venr diUkult , and in truth I 
roukl never understand it.' He persbted to the last in 
kiis uninterrupted amusement of printing books, and his 
readers having long ceased, he was compelled to present 
titem to his friends, who, probably, were not his readers. 
Afrer a literary existence of forty yedrs, he save the pub- 
lic a work not destitute of enterummi'nt in nis own Me- 
moirs, which he dedicated to his relations and all his iUu»- 
inoas friends. The singular postscript to his Epistle De- 
dicatoiy cuoiains excellent advice for authors. 

* 1 have omitted to tell you, that I do not advise any one 
cTmy relatives or friends to apply himself as I have done 
ti> aiudytand particularly to the composition of books, if he 
thinks that will add lo his fame or fortune. I am persua- 
d«.-d chat of all persons in the kingdom, none are more neg- 
lecied than those who devote themselves entirely to lit> 
e'-ature. The small number of successful persons in that 
class (at present I do not recollect more than two or three) 
sboora not impose on one's imderatanding, nor any conso- 
<)uejice from them be drawn in favour of others. I know 
how it is by my own experience, and by that of several 
amongst you, as well as by many who are now no more, 
ami wiih whom I was acquainted. Believe me, gentle 
men ! to pretend to the favours of fortune it is only neces- 
sary to render one's self useful, and to be supple ajid obse- 
quious to those who are in possession of credit and author- 
tf y ; to be handsome in one's person ; to adulate the 

Cowerful ; to smile, while you suffer from them every 
md of ridicule and contempt whon(»ver they shall do you 
the honour to amuse themselves with you; nnver to be 
frightened at a thousand obstacles which may be opposed 
to ont ; have a face of brass and a heart of stone ; insult 
worthy men who are persecuted ; rarely venture to speak 
the troth; appear devout, with every nice soniple of reli- 
gion, wlule at the same time every duty inuf:t be abandoned 
wh«'n it clashes with your interest. After these any other 
iplishment is indeed superfluous.' 



MrrrKai£s, MORALITIES, farces, and sotties. 

The origin of the theatrical representations of the an- 
cieDts hasl)een traced back to a Grecian s'.rolier in a cart 
singing to the honour of Bacchus. Our European exhibi- 
tions, perhaps as rude in their commencement, were hke- 
wise for a long time devoted to pious pur^ioscH, under the 
titles of Mysteries and Moralities, &c. Of these prime- 
val compwntions of the drama of modern Europe, I have 
cr^iected 8<ime anecdotes and some specimens. 

It appears that pilgrims introduced these devout spec- 
tacles. Those who returned from the Holy Land or other 
cnasecrated places composed canticles of their travels, and 
amused their religious fancies by interweaving scenes oi 
which Christ, the Apostles, and other objects of devotion, 
served as the themes. Menostricr informs us that these 
pilgrims travelled in troops, and stood in the public streets, 
where they recited their poems, with their staff in hand : 
while their chaplets and cloaks, covered with bhcJis and 
images of various colours, formed a picturesque exliibition 
whidi at length excited the piety of the citizens to erect 
ooeasionally a stage on an extensive spot of ground. These 
speeiades served as the amusement and instruction of the 
peoirie. So attractive were these gross exhibiitous in the 
dark ages, that thejr formed one of the principal omamenta 
of the reception which was given to princes when they en- 
tered towns. 

When the Mysteries were performed at a more im- 
proved period, the actors were distinguished characters, 
and frequently consisted of the ecclesiastics of the neifh- 
bntvixig villa ges, who incorporated themselves under Uie 
title o\ Cpnfr«re$d9 la Paanon. Their productions were 
divided, not into arts, but into different days of performance, 
and thsy were performed in the open plain. This was at 
least coiH<imable to the critical precept of that mad knight 
whose opinion is noticed by Pope. It appear* bv a MS in 
dM Harieitn library qooled by Warton, that they were 
lbao|bt to eoDtribute so mucb to the infermatioD and in- 



struction of the people, that one of the Popes granted a 
pardon of one thousand days to every person who resorted 
peaceably to the plays penbrraed in the Whitsun-week at 
Chester, beginning with the * Creation,' and ending with 
the ' General Judgment.' These were performed at the 
expense of the different corporations of that city, and tho 
reader may smile at these ludicrous combinations. * The 
Creation' was performed by the Drapers : the * Deluge' by 
the Dyers ; * Abraham, Melchisedek. and Lot,' by the 
Barbers : * The Purification,' by the Blacksmiths : • The 
Last Supper' by the Bakers: the * Resurreciioo' by the 
Skinners ; and the ' Ascension' by the Tailors. In these 
pieces the actors represented the person of the Almighty 
without being sensible of the cross impiety. So unskilful 
were they in this infancy of Uie theatrical art, that very 
serious consequences were produced by their ridiculous 
blimders and ill managed machinery. In the * History of 
the French Theatre,' vol. ii, p. 285, the following singular 
anecdotes are preserved, concerning a Mysteiy which took 
up several days in the performance. 

* In the year 1487, wnen Conrad Bayer, bishop of Metz^ 
caused the Mystery of " The Passion'' to be represented 
on the plain of Veximel near that city, God was an old 
gentleman^ named Mr Nicholas Neuichatel of Touraine, 
curate ot* Saint Victory of Metz, and who was very near 
expiring on the cross had he not been timely assisted. He 
was so enfeebled that it was agreed another priest should 
be placed on the cross the next dav, to finish tne represen- 
tation of the person crucified, ana which was done ; at the 
same time the said Mr Nicholas imdertoolc to perform 
** The Resurrection,'* which being a less diflScult task, be 
did it admirably well.*— Another priest, whiise name was 
Mr Johnde Nicey, curate of Metrange, personated Judas, 
and he had like tohave been stifled while he hung on the 
tree, for his neck slipped ; this being at length luckily per- 
ceived, he was quicKly cut down and recovered. 

John Boucbet, in his * Annales d'Aqoiiaine,' a work 
which contains many curious circumstances of the times, 
written with that agreeable simplicity which characterises 
the old writers, informs us, that in I486 he saw played and 
exhibited in Mysteries by persons of Poitiers, * The Nativ- 
ity, Passion, and Resurrection of Christ.' in great triumph 
and splendour; there were assembled on this occasion 
most of the ladies and gentlemen of the neighbouring 
counties. 

We will now examine the Mysteries themselves. I 
prefer for this purpose to give aipecimen from the French, 
which are liveher than our own. It is necessary to pre- 
mise to the reader, that my versions being in prose will 
pnibably lose much of that quaint expression aJnd vulgar 
noivfti which prevail through the originals, written in oc- 
tOBvllabic verses. 

One of these Mysteries has for its subject the election 
of an Apostle to aupply the place of the traitor Judas. A 
dignity so awful is conferrea in the meanest manner it is 
possible to conceive ; it is done by drawing two straws, of 
which he who gets the longest becomes the Apostle. 
Louis Chocquct was a favorite composer of these religious 
performances ; when he attempts the pathetic he has con- 
stantly recourse to devils; but, as these characters are 
sustained with little proprie^, his pathos stioceeds in raid- 
ing a laugh. In the following dialogue Anne and Caia- 
Shaa are introduced conversing about Saint Peter and 
laint John :— 

* AirvE. 

*■ I remember them once very honest people They have 
ofl«)n brought iheir fish to my house to selL 

* CAIAPHAS. 

* Is this true ? 

* AltllB. 

* By Ood it is true ; my servants remember them very well. 
To live iQore at their esse they have lefl off business ; or |Mr- 
haps they were in want of customers. Since thut time thny 
have followed Jesus, that wicked heretic, who ha« taught ihrnn 
magic ; the fellow understands necromancy, and is tlic great 
est magician alive, as far as Rome itsel£* 

Saint John attacked by tho salellilee of Domitian* 
amongst whom the author has placed Longinus and Patro- 
chus, gives regular answers to their insulting interrogato- 
ries. Some of these I shall transcribe, but leave to the 
reader's conjectures tho replies of the Saint, which are not 
diflScult to anticipate. 

* PARTHSMIA. 

' Tnu tell us strange ilUngs, to say there is but one God ia 
three persons. 
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* Loiroinus. 

* U It any where said that we luuM believe jovs old pro- 
phetM (with whom your memory aeema oTerbuitleDed) u> be 
mofe perfect than our Goda f 

' PATROCLUB. 

* You must be very canning lo maintain impoaabllitlea. Now 
listen to me : I« it poaaible that a vhrgin can bring forth a child 
without ceasing Co be a virgin ? 

* DOMITIAir. 

* Will you not change these foolish peniiments ? Would you 
pervert us ? Will you not convert yourself? Lords ! vou per- 
ceive now very clearly what an obstinate fellow this is: There- 
fore let bim be stript and put into a great caldron of boiling oiL { 
Let him die at the Latin Oaie. 

* PES ART. 

* The great devil of hell fetch me if I dont Latinise him 
well. Never shall they hear at the Latin Oate any one sing 
so well as he shall sing. 

* TORNEAU. 

' I dare venture to say he won*t complain of being frozen. 

* PATROCLUi. 

* Frica, nm quick ; bring wood and coals, and make the cal- 
dron ready. 

* FRITA. 

* I jpTDmiae him, if he has the gout or the itch, he will soon 
get rid of them.* 

St John dies a perfect martyr, resigned to the boiling oil 
and eroes jests ofPatroclus and Longinus. One is aston- 
iahea in the present limes at the excessive absurdity and 
indeed Maspbemy which the writers of these moralities 
permitted toemaelves, and, what is more extraordinary, 
were permitted by an audience consisting of a whole town. 
An extract from the * Mystery of Saint Dennis* is in the 
]>uke de la Valliere's ' Bibliothcque du Theatre Francois 
depuif SOD origine. Drosde 1768.' 

The emperor Domitian, irritated against the Christians, 
persecutes them and thua addresses one of his courtiers : 

* Seigneurs RMnslns, j>al en- Roman lords. I understand 

tendu 
4lnt d*ttn cmdfiz, d'un pendu. That of a crucified hanged man 
On fait un Dieu par nocre em- They make a Ood in our king- 

pire dom, 

Sans ce qu'on le nous dalgne Without even deigning to ask 

dire.' our jwrmission. 

He then orders an oiBoer to seize on Dennis in France. 
When this officer arrives at Paris the inhabitants acouaint 
bim of the rapid and grotesque progress of this future 
•aint:— 



*8lre, il preche un Dieu a Paris 
i^ui fiilt tons les mouls et les 

vanls. 
II va k cheval sans chevauls. 

n fait et de&tt tout ensemble. 
D vit, U meuzt, U sue, il trem- 

ble 
n pleurc, U vit« il veUle, et 

dor'.. 
II est jeune et vieux, foible et 

fbrt. 
II (ait d^un ooq une poulette. 
U jeue dee ans de roulette, 

Ou Je ne seals que ce peut 
etre.* 



Sir, he preaches a Ood at Paris 
Who has made mountain and 

valley. 
He goee a horseback without 

horses, 
He does and undoes at once. 
He lives, he dies, he sweats, he 

trembles. 
Ho weeps, he laughs, he 

wakes and sleeps. 
He is young ana old, weak 

and strong. 
He turns a cock Into a hen. 
He knows how to conjure with 

cup and ball, 
Or I do not know who this can 

be. 

Another of these admirers says, evidently alluding to the 
right of baptism,— 

' Sire, oyes que fidt ce fol Sir, bear what this mad priest 

prestre : does : 

II prend de I*yaue en une He takes water ou of a ladle, 

escoele, 
£t gets aux gens but la cer- 4nd, throwfaig it at people's 

vele, heads, 

Et dit que partaai sont sau- He says that when they depart 

v6s .') they are saved ! 

This piece then proceeds to entertain the spectators 
with the tortures of Saint Dennis, and at lengtli, when 
more than dead, they mercifully behead him : — ^ihe Saint, 
alter his decapiiaiioD, rises very quietly, takes his bean 
under bis arm, and walks off the stage in all the dignity of 
martyrdom. 

It IS justly observed by Bayle on these wretched repre- 
sentations, that while they prohibited the people from medi> 
taling <m the sacred history in the book which contains it 
ID alTits purity and truth, ihey permitted them to see it on 



the theatre sullied with a thousand grots inveniiona, winch 
were expressed in the most vulgar manner and in a farcical 
style. Warton, with his usual elegance, observes,—* To 
those who are accustomed to contemplate the great pictttre 
of human follies which the unpo)isbed ages of Europe 
hold up to our view, it will not appear surprising that the 
people who were forbidden to read the events of tne saered 
nistory in the Bible, in which they are faiihfull}[ and beau- 
tifully related, should at the same time be permitted to aee 
them represented on the stage disgraced with the grossest 
improprieties, corrupted with inventions and addiiiooa of 
the most ridiculous kind, sullied with impurities, and e»- 

{ tressed in the language and gesticulations of the lowest 
arce.' Elsewhere he philosophically observes, that, how- 
ever, they had their use, ' not only in teaching the |[reat 
truthii of scripture to men who could not read the Bible, 
but in abolishing the barbarous attachment to miUiary 
games and the bloody eonteniions of the tournament, whim 
hod so long prevailed as the sole species of popular amuse- 
ment. Ruoe, and even ridiculous as the^ were, tbej 
soAened the manners of the people by diverting the public 
attention to Rpectades in which the mind was concerned, 
and by creating a regard for other arts than those of bodilj 
strength and ravage valour.' 

Mysteriu are to be distinguished from Mora&dt*, and 
FtxreUy and SoUiei. MoraUtieB are dialogues where the 
interlocutors represfnted feigned or allegorical personages. 
Farect were more exactly what their title inaicates : ob- 
scene, gross, and dissolute representations, where both 
the actions and words are alike reprehensible. 

The SoUie* were more farcical than farce, and frequently 
had tho licentiousness of pasquinades. I shall give an in- 
genious specimen of one of the moralities. This morality 
IS ei}tilled ' The Condemnation of Feasts, to the Praiee 
of Diet and Sobriety for the Benefit of the Human Body.' 

The perils of gorsing form the present sulHect. Towards 
the close is a trial between F\ag6ng and Svmer. Thay 
are summoned before Exptrienetf the Lord Chief Justice! 
Featting and Supper are accused of having asurdered 
four perrons by force of gorging them. JSxptmnm con- 
demns Feasting to the gallows ; and his executioner ia 
Dut. Feasimg asks for a father confessor, and makes a 
public confession of so many crimes, such numerous caa- 
vulsions, apoplexies, head^u:hes, stomach-qualms, 3fcc, 
which he has occasioned, that his executioner Dief in a 
rage stops his mouth, puts the cord about his neck, and 
strangles him. Supper is only condemned to load his 
hands with a certain quantity ot lead, to hinder him from 
putting too many dishes on table :— he is alse bound over 
not to approach Dinner too near, and to be placed at the 
distance of six hours* walking under pain of death. Sup^ 
per felicitates himself ou his escape, and sweass to obsarve 
with scrupulous exactness the mitigated sentence. 

The Moralities were allegorical dramas, whose tedioua- 
ness seorasto have delighted a barbarous people not yet 
accustomed to perceive that what was obvious might be 
omitted to gr«at advantage : Uke children, aver^ thinf[ must 
be told in such an age : their own imexercised imagination 
cannot supply any thing. 

Of the farces the licentiousness is extreme, but their 
pleasantry and their humour are not contemptible. The 
* Village Lawyer,' which is never exhibited on our sta^e 
without producing the broadest mirth, originates amony 
these ancient drolleries. The humorous incident of the 
shepherd, who, having stolen his master's sheep, is advised 
by his lawyer only to reply to his judge hjf mimicking the 
bleating of a sheej), and when the lawyer in return cwma 
his fee pays bim by no other coin, is discovered in these 
ancient farces. Brueys got up the ancient farce of the 'Po- 
ieUn^ in 170S, and we borrowed it from him. 

They bad another species of drama still broader than 
Farce, and more stronely featured by the grossness, the 
severity, and personauty of satire :— these were called 
Sctties, of which the following one I find m the 3Duke de 
la Valliere's ' Bibliotheque du Theatre Francois.' 

The actors come on the stage with their fools'-caps each 
wanting the right ear, and begin with stringing satirical 
proverbs, till after drinking freely, they discover that their 
fools'-caps want the ri^t ear. They call on their old 
grondniother Sottie (or Folly,) who advises them to tako 
up some trade. She introduces this progeny of her fools 
to the JVorldj who takes them into his service. The 
fVortd tries their skill, and is much displeased vrith their 
work. The CbUer-fool pinches his feet by making the 
shoes too small ; the Toy^or-fool hangs bis coats too 
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or too ti|[ht about him ; the FKecMboI sayi hii mat- 
••• ei'iier toe ihoit or too tedious. Tbey all m^ee that 
the Wtirld does not know what he wants, and must be 
nek, and prevail on hira lo get some advice from a phjsi- 
daa. Tha 9Vorld ubligifl'Ty sends what is required to an 
Urine-doctor, who iaitanU/ pronounces that Mhe World 
i* as mad as a March hare !' He comes to visit his pa- 
tient, and pots a great many questions on his unhappjr 
•tnce. The fForM replies. * that what most troubles ms 
head is the idea of a new deluge by fire, which must one 
day oonsuone him to powder ; on which the Physiciaii 
gives this answer: — 



* El te troublea-iu pour cela ? 

Munde, tu ne le troubles pas 

I>«>voir oe larrons anrapars 
Veodre et acbeter benefices ; 
ijm enfims en bras des Nour* 



Eflirs Abb^ Eveques, Pri- 

enn, 
Chevaucher ires bien lee deux 

sours, 
Tuer ies gens pjur leurs plai- 

sirs, 
Jouec is Isur, Tautnii sai- 



Ponner «ux flaneurs audi- 
ence, 

Faire la guerre & touts ou- 
trance 

Pour un rien enire Ies chras- 
tiensl^ 



And you really trouble your- 
self about this ? 

Oh World ! you do not trouble 
yourself about 

fleeing those impudent rascals 

Selling and buymg lUlnra; 

Children in the arms of their 

nUTMS 

Made Abbots, Bishops, and 

Priors, 
Intriguing with girls, 

Killing people for their plea- 
sures, 

Minding their own interests, 
and seizing on what belongs 
to another, 

Lending their ears to flatterers, 

Making war, ezterminailng 
war. 

For a bubble among chris- 
tians! 



The World takes leave of his physician, bat retains his 
•dvice : and to cure his fits of melancholy gives himself 
on entirety to the direction of his fools. In a word, the 
tVofHd dresses himself in the coat and cap of Folly ^ and 
he becomes as gay aad as ridiculous as the rest of the 
foole. 

This Sottie was represented in the year 1534. 

Such was the rage for mysteries, that Ren^ lyAoiou. 
King of Naples and Sicily, and Count of Provence, naa 
them represented with all possible magnificence, aikl made 
them a very serious occupation. Being in Provence, and 
haTing received letters from his son tne Prince of Cala- 
bria, who asked him for an immediate aid of men, he re- 
plied, that he had a very diflferent matter in hand, for he 
was fully employed in settling the order of a mystery— «n 
JkosMwr of God, 

Mr Stnitt in his * Manners and Customs of the En- 
glish,' has given a descriptbn of the stage in England 
when mystf^ries were the only theatrical performances. 
Vol. in, p 130. 

■ In the early dawn of literature, and when the sacred 
nysieries were the only theatrical performances, what is 
BOW called the stage did then consist of three several 
platforms, or stages raised one above another. On the 
appermosi sat the Pater CaUttiSf surrounded with his 
Angels ; on the second appeared the Holy Saints, and 
gionfiedmen; and the last and lowest was occupied bv 
mere men who had not yet passed from this transitory life 
to the regions of eternity. On one side of this lowest 
platfonn was the resemblance of a dark pitchy cavern 
nrom whence issued appearance of fire and flames : and 
when it was necessary, the audience were treated wilh 
hideous yeliings and noises as imitative of the bowlings and 
cries of the wretched souls tormented by the relentless de- 
mons. From this yawning cave the devils themselves con- 
suotlv ascended to delight and to instruct the spectators : 
—to deli«ht, because tiiey were usually the greatest jes- 
ters and buffoons that then appeared ; and to instruct, for 
that they treated the wretched mortals who were delivered 
to them with the utmost cruelty, warning thereby all men 
carefully to avoid the falling into the clutches of such har- 
dened and remorseless spirits.' An anecdote relating to 
an English mystery presents a curious specimen oi the 
manners fif our country, which then could admit of such a 
representation; the simplicity, if not the libertinism of the 
age was creat. * A play was acted in one of the principal 
cities of England, under the direction of the tradmg com- 
panies of that city, before a numerous assembly of both 
sties, wherein Adam and J?w appeared on the stage en- 
tirely naked, performed their whole part in the representa^ j 
in of BdcD, to the serpent's temptatioB| to the eating of 



the forbidden fruit, the perceiring of, and conversing about 
their nakedness, and to the supplying of fig-leaves te 
coyer it.* Warton observes they had the authority of 
scripture for such a representation^ and they gave matters 
just as they found them in the third chapter of Genesis. 
The following article will afford the reader a specimen of 
an EUgomt Morality, 

LOTS AVD rOLLT, IN ▲JrClXITT MORALITT. 

One of the most elegant Moralities was composed by 
Louise L'Ab^ ; the Aspasia of Lyons in 1560, adored by 
her contemporaries. W ith no extraordinafy beauty, she 
however displayed the fascination of classical learning, 
and a vein of vernacular poetry refined and fanciful.— 
To accomplishments so various she added tlie singular one 
of distinguishing herself by a military epirit, and was nick- 
named Captain Louise. She was a fine nder and a fine 
lutaiiist. Sne presided in the assemblies of persons of liters^ 
ture and distmctioo : married to a rope-manufacturer, she 
was called La belU Cordiertt and her name is atill perpet^ 
uated by that of the street she lived m. Her anagram 
was Bale a Soy,-— But she was belU also for others. Her 
Moral* m one point were not correct, but her taste was 
never gross : the ashes of her perishable graees may pre- 
serve themselves sacred from our severity ; but the pro- 
duct ions of her genius may still dehght. 

Her Morality entitled 'Debet de Folic et d*Amoui^— 
The contest of Lave and FoUy^ is divided into five parts, 
and contains six mythological or allegorical personages.^ 
This division resembles our five acts, which soon after 
the publication of this Morality, became generally prao- 

In the first part, £«ow and FoUy arrive at the same mo- 
ment at the gate of Jupiter's palace, to a festival to which 
he had invited the Goos. FoUy observing jLqim just going 
to step in at the hall of the fesuval, pushed him away and 
entered in first. Lane is enraged, but Folly insists on her 
precedency. Xmw, perceiving there was no reasoning 
with /btty, bends his bow and shoots an arrow ; but she 
baffled his attempt Inr rendering herself invisible. She in 
her turn becomes furious, falls on the hoy, tearing out 
his eyes, and then covers them with a budage which 
could not be taken off. 

In the second part, Lotw, in despair for having lost his 
sight, implores the assistance of his mother ; she tries in 
vam to uiido the magic fillet ; the knots are never to be 
united! 

In the third part, Venus presents herself at the foot of 
the throne of Jupiter to comphun of the outrage committed 
bv Folly on her son. Jupiter commands FoUy to appear, 
^be replies, that thotigh she has reasons to justify herself, 
she will not venture to plead her cause, as she is apt to 
speak too much, or omit what was material. FoQy asks 
for a counsellor, and chooses Mercury ; Apollo is selec- 
ted by Venus. The fourth part c(xiststs of a long disKer^ 
tation between Jupiter and Looey on the manner of loving. 
Love advises Jupiter, if he wishes to taste of truest happi- 
ness, to descend on earth, to lay down all his majesty and 
pomp ; and, in the figure of a mere mortal, to seek to five 
pleasure to some |)eautiful maiden : ' Then wilt thou feel 
quite another contentment than that thou hast hitherto en- 
joyed : instead of a single pleasure it will be doubled': for 
there is as much pleasure to be loved as to love.* Jupiter 
agrees that this may be true, but he thinks that to attain to 
this requires loo mudi time, too much trouble, too many 
attentions, — and that after all it is not worth them! 

In the fifth part, Apollo, the advocate for Venus, in a 
long pleading demands justice against FMy, Tbe Gods, 
seduced by his eloquence, show by their indignation that 
they would condemn FoUy without hearing her advocate 
Mercury. But Jupiter commands silence, and Mercury 
replies. His pleadmg is as long as the adverse party's, 
and his arguments in favour of FaUy are so plausible, that 
when he concludes his address, the gods are divided in 
opinion ; some espouse the cause of Loot, and some that 
of jFb%. Jupiter, af\er trying in vain to make them agree 
together, pronounces this award :— 

* On account of the difficulty and importance of your dis- 
putes and the diversity of your opinions, we have suMpend- 
ed your contest from this day to three times seven times 
nine centuries. In the mean time we command you to 
Uve amicably together, without injuring one another. 

Folly shall lead Looe^ and take him whithersoever he 
pleases ; and when restored to his sight, afUr consulting 
the Fates, sentence shall be prooouncad.' 
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He«v«ii, givM an idea of grandeur apd m^oalj» 
Miltoo writee, book i, v. 6S, 

NoHgfal, bul rather derknea TMble 
Barred ealy lo diaoover aigfaii of w» 

Pefhapa borrowed fnMD Speiwer : 

A little gloomlnf Ughi, much like a afaade; 

Faery C^ueeo, B-. i, C. i) 81 1^ 

Tbia fine expreaaioo of * darkneai Tieible' tbe Doctor^a 
critical lagacity haa thus rendered clearer :— 

^ ' No ligfai, but rather a tranaplcuoua gloom.* 

Acam our learned cricie diatiaguiabea lhe74UftliM af 
tbafintboob— 

▲b from the centre thrice to tbaucmoatpole, 

•a * a vicious verae,* and therefore with * bappj eonject 
ture,* and no taate, tbruata m an entire verae oi hi* own 



* Dlttanee which to ezfrnaiall meaauxa IhBa,' 

*H'lton toKtea^ 

Our torments also may in length of thna 
Become our elements. 

B. il, ver SM« 

Bentley corkects, 

* Then, aa waa well obserr^d, our torments may 
Become our elements. 

A curious instance bow the insertion of a single prosaic 
eiprsaaion turns a fine verse into something worse than 
the vileat proae. 

To conclude with on^ more instance of critical emenda- 
tioo : Milton saya, with an agreeable turn oTezpreaaion— 

80 parted they ; the aogel up to heaven, 
From the thicfc shade ; and Adam to his bower. 

Bentley * conjectures' these two verses to be inaccurate, 
and in ueu of the last writea— 

' Adam to ruminate on past discourse.* 
And then our erudite critic reasons ! as thus : 

After the conversation between the angel and Adam in 
the bower, it may be well presumed that our first parent 
waited on his heavenly guest at hia departure to some little 
diatance from it, till he began to take hia flicht towarda 
4Maven ; and therefore * aagaciously' thinks mat the poet 
could not with propriety say that the angel parted from the 
Aick ahatUt that is, the liowtr, to go to heaven. But if 
Adam attended the angd no farther than the door or en- 
trance of the bower, then he ahrewdly aaks ' How Adam 
could return to his bower if he waa never out of it V 

Our editor baa made above a thousand similar correo- 
tiooB in thia edition of Milton ! Some have auapected that 
the same kind intention which prompted Dryaen to per- 
auade Creech to undertake a translation of Horace influ- 
enced thoee who encouraged our Doctor, in thus exercising 
Ida * sagacity' and * happy conjecture' on the epic of Mil- 
ton. He ia one of those' learned critica who have happily 
< elucidated their author into obscurity ;' and comes nearest 
to that * true conjectural critic' whoae practice a Portu- 
gueae aatiriat ao greatly admired ; by which means- if he 
ne only followed up hj future ediiora, wo might have that 
immaculate edition, m which Uttle or nothing should be 
found of the originaJ ! 

I have collected these few instancea aa not uninterest- 
ing to men of taate ; they may convince us that a scholar 
Biay be familiarised to Greek and Latin, though a stranger 
to nis vernacular literature ; and that a verbal critic may 
aometimee be successful in hia attempts on a tingle vordy 
though he may be incapable of taaUna an enltre tentenee. 
Let It alao remain as a gibbet on the high roada of litera- 
ture ; that ' conjectural critics' aa they paaa may not for^ 
got the foolish nite of Bentley. 

The following epigram appeared on this occasion >- 

OR MlLTOir's BXECUTTOirSA. 

Did Mihon's prose, O Charles ! thy desth defend i 

A fhrious foe, unconscious, proves a friend ; 

On Milton*s verse does Bentley comment? know, 

A weak officious friend becomes a foe. 

While he would seem his authors &me to fbrther. 

The murderous critic has aveng'd thy murder. 

It ia acknowledged, that the ctaasical learning of Dr 
Bfotley waa aingular and acuta. But tba profound onidi. 



tion of words is freqjuently found not 10 be alUed to ikw 
aensibilaty oC taate, and far removed firoas the ardour of 
geniua. 

A jaUSBVIST 9ICTI0VART. 

When L'Advocat published his concise Biographical 
Dictionarvi the Jansenisis, the Methodists oTFrancOy 
coniddered it aa having been written with a view to depre- 
ciate the merit of their friends. It must be ackaowleged 
there was little foundation for this complaint ; but Che spuil 
of party ia soon alarmed. The AbM Barral undertook a 
dictionary df^voCed to their cause. In this labour he in- 
dulged, assisted b/his good friends the ^ansenbts, all ther 
iropetaoaity and acerbity of a splenetic adversary. The 
abb6 waa, however, an able writer ; his anecdotea are nu- 
merous and well chosen ; and bis style is rapid and glow- 
ing. The work bean for title * Dictionnaire Histonque^ 
LiUeraJre, et Crkique desHommes Ceiebres/ 6 vols. 8 vo. 
1759. It is no unuseful speculatkw to observe ia what 
manner a &ction repreaenta those who have not been ita 
favouritea ; for this purpoee I select the eharaciers of Fcik- 
elon, Cranmer, and Luther. 

In their article of Fenelon they write,—* He compooed 
for the instruction of the Dukes m Burgundy, Anion, and 
Berry, several works, amongst othera the Telemachua. A 
singular book, which partakes at once of the character oT 
a romance, and of a poemr and which substitutes a pro- 
saic cadence for versification. But severa! hjscioiia pic- 
tures would not lead us to suspect that this book iasued 
from the pen of a sacred minister for the education of a 
prince ; and what we are told by a famoas poet is not ian- 
probable, that Fenelon did not compose it at court, but 
that it is the fruits of bis retreat in his diecese. And in- 
deed the amours of Calypso and Eocbaris should not ba 
the first lessons that a mmisier shoold give bis scholarav 
and besides, the fine moral maAms which the author aV- 
tributes to the Pagan divinities are not well placed in their 
mouth. Is not U)is rendering homage to the demons uf tho 
great truths which we receive from (he Gospel, and to dc- , 
spoil J. C. to render respectable (he annihilated goda oT 
paganism? — This prelate was a wretched divine, more 
nimiiiar with the li^nc of profane authors than with that of 
the fathers of the church. Phelipeauz has given ua io his 
narrative of * Quietism/ the portrait of the friend of Ma- 
dame Ghvou. This archbishop has a livclv genius, artful , 
and supple, which can flatter and dissimulate if ever any 
could. Seduced by a woman, he was solicitous to aproau 
his seduction. He joined to the noliieness and elegance of 
conversation a modest air, which rendered him amiable* 
He spoke of spirituality with the eipression and the en- 
thusiasm of a prophet ; with such talenta he flattered hiaa* 
self that every thing would yield to him.' 

In thia work the Protestants, particularly the firat re- 
formers , find no quarter ; and thus virulentiv their raM 
Catholicism exults over the unhappy end of Tnomaa Cran- 
mer, the first protestant archbishop. 

* Thomas Cranmer married the sister of Osiander. Aa 
Henry VIII detested married priests, Cranmer kept this 
aecond marriage in profound secrecy. This action serves 
to ^ow the character of this great reformer, who ia the 
hero of Burnet, whose history is so much esteemed in En- 
gland. What blindness to suppose him an Athanssius who 
was at once a Lutheran secretly married, a consecrated 
archbishop under the Roman pontifl*, whoae power he do- 
tested, saying the mass in which he did not believe, and 
granting a power to saV it ! The divine vengeance burst 
on this sycophantic courtier, who had alwaya proatituted 
his conscience to his fortune.' 

Their character of Luther is quite Lutheran in ono 
sense, for Luther waa himself a atranger to noderato 
strictures. 

* The furious Luther, perceiving himself aasisted by the 
credit of several princes, broke loose against the church with 
the moat inveterate rage, and rune the most terrible alarm 
againat the pope. According to nim we should have aet 
fire to every thing, and reduced to one heap of ashes the 
pope and the princes who supported him. NothiM equals 
the rage of this phrenetic man, who was not satianed with 
exhaling his fiiry in horrid declamationa, but who waa for 
putting all in practice. He raised bis excesses to the 
neight by inveighing against the vow of chastity, and ia 
marrying publicly Catherine de Bore, a nun, whom bo ei^ 
ticed with eight othera from their cooventa. He had prs- 
pared themindaof the people for thia infamous proeeeung 
by a troatiaa which he enUUed < Eninplea of the FapiH* 
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etl Doctrine and Theology,' m which he ooodenuM the 
|MiiM which »U the saints had ^ven to cootinence. He 
died St length quietly enough, in 1546, at Uleben, his 
eoontrj-place :— <Jiod reserving the terrible effects of his 
vesveaace to another life.' 
CraiuBer, who perished at the stake, these fanatic reli- 

e' Kuista proclaim as an example of 'divine vengeance;' 
t Lather, the true parent of the Reformatiofa, *died 
qvieily enoagh at Isleben:* this must have puzxled their 
node of reasoning ; but they extricate themselves out of 
tne dilemma by the usual way. Their curses are never 
what the Utwyers call * lapsed legacies.' 

MAHUSCKIPTS AWD BOOKP« 

It would be no uninteresting literary speculation to de- 
scribe the difficulties which some of our most favourite 
works encountered in their manuscript state, and even 
after they had passed through the press. Sterne, when he 
had fimsbed lus first and second volumes of Tristram 
Shandy, offered them to a bookseller at York for fifty 
poimds; but was refused : he came to town with his mss; 
and he and Robert Dodsley agreed in a manner of which 
neither repented. 

The Rosciade, with all its merit, lay for a considerable 
lime in a dormant state, till Churchill and his publisher 
became impatient, and almost hopeless of success.-* 
Ehim's Justice was disposed of by its author, who was 
weary of soliciting booksellers to purchase the ms for a 
trifle, and which now yields an annual income. Collins 
bosnt bis odes before the door of his publisher .-^The pub* 
beataoB of Dr Blair's Sermons was refused by Strahan, 
and the * Essay on the Immutabilily of Truth,' by Dr 
Beattie, could find no publisher, and wsjm printed by two 
fiiewhi of the author, at their joint expense* 

' The sermon in Tristam Sandy' (says Sterne, in his 
preface to his Sermons) * was printed by itself some years 
n^, but could find neither purcnasers nor readers.* When 
it was inserted in his eccentric work, it met with a most 
fifcvourable reception, and occasioned the others to be col- 
laeted. 

Joseph Warton writes, * When Gray published his ex- 
«{iiinte Ode on Eton College, his first publication, little 
notice was taken of it.' The Polyeucte of Corneille, 
whidi Uf now accounted to be his master-piece, when he 
read it to the literary assembly held at the Hotel de Ram- 
liOttillet, was not approved. Yoiture came the next day, 
and in gentle terms aonuainted him with the unfavourable 
opinion of the critics. Such ill judges were then the most 
fiLshiooable wits of France. 

It was with great difEculty that MrsCentlivre could got 
hftr ' Busy Body' performed. Wilks threw down his part 
with an oath of detestation : our comic authoress fell on her 
knees and wept.— Her tears, and not her wit, prevailed. 

A pamphlet published in the year It38, entitled * A letter 
to the Society of Booksellers, on the Method of furming a 
true Judgment of the Manuscripts of Authors,' contains 
some curious literary intelligence, and is as follows :— 

* We have known books,^ says our writer, ' that in the 
ISB have been damned, as well as others which seemed to 
be so, since, after their appearance in the worM, they have 
often lain by nedected. Witness the " Paradise Lost" of 
the &mous Muton, and the Optics of Sir Isaac Newton, 
which last, 'tis said, had no cnaracter jr credit here till 
noticed in France. ** The Historical Connection of tlie 
Old and New Testament,** by Shuckford, is also reported, 
to have been seldom intjuired after for about a twelve- 
month's time ; however it made a shift, though not with- 
out some difficulty, to creep up to a second edition, and 
afterwards even to a thira. And, which is another re- 
markable instance, the manuscript of Dr Prideaux's 
" Coonectlon" is well known to have been bandied about 
from hand to hand, among several, at least five or six of 
the moat eminent booksellers, during the space of at least 
two years, to no purpose, none of them undertaking to 
print that excellent worlc. Itlay in obscurity, till Archdeacon 
Echard, the author's friend, strongly recommended it to 
ToMon. It was purchased, and the publication was very 
SQceessftil. Robinson Crusoe's manuscript also ran 
through the whole trade, nor would any one print it, though 
the writer, De Foe, was in good repute as an author. 
One bookseller at last not remarkable (or his discernment, 
bat for his speculative turn, engaged in this publication. 
7Vr bookseller got above a thousand guineas by it ; and 
fte booksellers are accumulating money evtry hour by 
of this woik in all shapes. The undertaker of 



the translation of Rapin, after a very considerable part of 
the work had been pubUshed, was not a little dubious of 
its success, and was strongly inclined to drop the denga. 
It proved at last to be a most profitable literary adventure. 
It IS, perhaps, useful to record, that while the fine com* 
positions of genius and the elabcM'ate labours of erudition 
are doomed to encounter these obstacles to fame, and 
never are but slightly remunerated, works of another de» 
scription are rewarded in tUe most princely manner; at 
the recent sale of a bookseller, the copyright of ' Vyse's 
Spelling-book' was sold at the enormous price of IJtfilOO ; 
with an annuity of 60 guineas to the author ! 

THS TUaKMB SPY. 

Whatever may be the defects of the * Turkish Spy,' tha 
author has shown one uncommon merit, by havhig opened 
a new species of composition, which has been pursued by 
other writers with inferior success, if we except the charm* 
ing 'Persian Letters' of Montesquieu. The * Turkish 
Spy' is a book which has delighted us in our childhood, and 
to which we can still recur with pleasure. But its in- 
genious author is unknown to three parts of his admirers. 

In BoswelTs * Life of Johnion' is this dialogue concerning 
the writer of the * Turkish Spy.' * B. Pray, Sir, is the 
<« Turkish Spy" a genuine book ? J. No, Sir. Mrs Man- 
ley in her " Life" says, that her father tm-ote tha two Jirti 
volutne$; and in another book'^^*Dunton's Life and Kr« 
rourtf," we find that the rest was written by one 8aidt at 
two guineas a sheet, under the direction of Dr Midgeley.' 

I do not know on what authority Mrs Manley advances 
that her father was the author ; but this lady was never 
nice in detailing facts. Duuton, mdeed, gives some infer* 
roation in a very loose manner. He tells us, p. S43, that 
it is probable, by reasons which he insinuates, that one 
£radBhavff a hackney author, was the writer of the * Turk- 
ish Spy.' This man probably was engaged by Dr Mtdge- 
ley to translate the volumes as they appeared at the 
rate of 40« per sheet. On the whole, all this proves, at 
least, how little the author was known while the volumes 
were publishing, and that he is as little known at prseent by 
the extract from Boswell. 

The ingenious writer of the Turkish Spy is John Paul 
Marana, an Italian : so that the Turkish Spy is just aa 
real a personage as Cid Hamet, from whom (*ervantes 
says he had his * History of Don duixote.' Marana had 
been imprisoned for a political conspiracy ; af\er his re- 
lease he retired to Mcmaco, where he wrote the * History 
of the Plot,' which is said to be vahiable for many curious 
particulars. Marana was at <Nice a man of letters and of 
the world. He had long wished to reside at Paris ; in that 
assemblage of taste and luxury his talents procured him 
patrons. It was during his residence there that he pro- 
duced his * Turkish Spy.' By this ingenious cMitrivanco 
he gave the history of^'the last age. He discovers a rich 
memory, and a lively imagination ; but critics have said 
that he touches evtsry thing, and penetrates nolhinj^. His 
first tliree volumes greatly pleased : the rest are inferior. 
Plutarch, Seneca, and Pliny, were his favourite authors. 
He lived in a philosophical mediocrity ; and in the last 
years of hb life retired to his native country, where he died 
inl69S. 

Charpentier gave the first particulars of this ingenious 
man. £ven in his time the volumes were read as thoy 
came out, while its author remained unknown. Charpen- 
tier's proof of the author is indisputable ; for he preserved 
the following curious certificate, written in Marana's own 
hand-writing. 

* I, the under-written J6hii Paul Marana, author of a 
manuscript Italian volume, intituled, *VJSsploratore Twreo, 
iomo terzo^ acknowledge that Mr Charpentier, appointed 
by the Lord Chancellor to revise the said manuscript, has 
not granted me his certificate for printing the said manu- 
script, but on condition to rescind four passages. The first 
beginning, &e. By this I promise to suppress from the 
said manuscript the places above markeo, so that there 
shall remain no vestige ; since, without agreeing to this, the 
said crrtificste woulcT not have been granted to me by the 
said Mr Charpentier; and for surety of the above, which 
I acknowledge to be true, and which I promise punctually 
to execute, I have signed the present writing. Parii, 
28th September, 1686. 

JOHir pAtTL MaRARA.' 

This paper serves as a curious instance in what manner 
the censors of books clipped the wings of genius whan it 
was fotmd too daring or excursive. 
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These reaeindings of the Ceosor appear to be marked 
hj Marana in the printed work. Wo nnd more than once, 
cnasms with these words : ' the beginning of thi$ letter is 
wanting in the Italian tianslation ; the ongmtd paper bting 



No one has yet taken the nins to- obserfe the dates of 
the first editions of the Frendi and the English Turkish 
Bpies, which would settle the disputed origin. It appears 
by the doeument before us, to have been origwaUy iorittc» 
m Itsliaos but probably was first mMi^^ in French. 
Does the English Turkish Spy diflTer from the Frencb one ? 

SPCSSSB, JQtWOK, Jkm SBAUFXAJIB* 

The characters of these three great masters of Eitflish 
poetry are sketched by Fuller, in his * Worthies of Eng- 
hnd/ It is a literary morsel tnat must not be passed by. 
The criticisms of those wha lived in or near the times when 
authors flourished merit our observation. They sometimes 
elicit a ray of intelligence, which later opinions do not al- 
ways giro. 

He obsenres on Spenser—' the many Chaueeritnu used 
(for I will not say anectedby him)are thought by the igno- 
rant to be bUmwu$f known by the learned to be beaiUie$, 
to his book ; which, notwithstanding, had been more sofo- 
mbU, if more conformed to our modern language.' 

On Jonsoo.— ^ His parts were not so ready io run qf 
tknimb)e9f as able to answer the spur ; so that it may be 
truly said of him, that he had an elaborate totf, wrought out 
by his own industry.— He would ail nUnt in learned com- 
pany, and suck in {heMtdea wine) their several humours 
into his observation. What was ors in othera, he was able 
to re^ns himself. 

* He was paramount in the dramatic part of poetry, and 
taught the stage an exact conformity to the laws of co- 
memans. His comedies were above the Volga (which 
are only tickled with downright obscenitv), and took not so 
weU at the Jlrat atroka as at the r^ounct, when beheld the 
second time ; yea, they will endure reading so lon^ as 
either ingenuity or learning; are fashionable in our nation. 
If his latter be not so spriteful and vigorous as his first 
pieces, all that are* old will, and all who desire to be old 
abould excuse him therein. 

On Sliakspeare.— ' He was an eminent instance of the 
truth of that rule, poeta turn JUf aad naaeUur ; one is not 
made, but bom a poet. Indeed his Uaming was but very 
Ultle ; so that as Conuah diamonda are not polished by any 
lapidary, but are pointed and smoothed, even as they are 
taken out of the earth, so y^atwra itself was all the art 
which was used upon him. 

* Many were the toiUcombata betwixt him and Ben Jon- 
son, which two I behold like a Spaniah great galleon^ nnd 
an Eng^M man^-war. Master Jonaon (like the former) 
was butlt far hisher in learning; »oUd^ but alow in his per- 
formances. Shakmeartt witn an English man-oAwar, 
lesser in bulkf but lighter in aailingf could turn with all ffdes, 
and take advantage of all unnda, by the quickness of his 
wH and invention? 

Had these * Wit-combats,' between Shakspeare and 
JoQSon, which Fuller notices, been chronicled bv some 
fcithfiil Boawdl of the age, our literary history would hare 
received an interesting accession. A letter has (Men pub- 
lished by Dr Berkenhout relating to an evening's conyer- 
nation between our great rival bards, and Alleyn the actor. 
Peele, a dramatic poet, writes to his friend Marlow, ano- 
ther poet. The Doctor unfortunately in giving this copy 
did not rwx^eet his authority. 
' Friend Mariow, 

* I never longed for thy companve more than last nif ht : 
we were all very merrye at the Globe, where Ned Alleyn 
fid not scruple to affirme pleasantly to thy friend WiU, 
that be had aUAoa his speeche about the qualityes of an 
actor's exMllencve in Hamlet his Tragedye, from conrer- 
■atbna manyfolo which had passed between them, and 
opinyons given by Alleyn touchinge this subject. Shak- 
speare duTnot take this talk in good sorts ; but Jonson put 
an end to the strife, by witty lie remarking : — this affaire 
Boedeth no contention: you side it from Ned no doubt; 
do not marvel; have you not seen him act times out of 
number?' 

Thu letter is not genuine, bnt one of those tngenioua 
Ibigrries which tlie late Gleorge Steevens practised on the 
lilArary antiquafy ; they were not always of this innocent 
east. It has been fiieouently quoted as an original docu- i 
■ant. I bava preservad it as an anmple of literary #brw | 



geries, and the danger which Uleraiy 
such dangerous practices. 



BUT JOltSOlV, rZtftUAMy AMD RAHBeLPB. 

Ben Jonson, like most oelebraled wits, was very 
tunate in conciliaiting the affections of his brother writers.' 
He certainly possessed a great share of airogance, aad 
was desirous of ruling the realms of Parnassus with a 
despotic sceptre. That he was not always suc c ess f ul wt 
his tbeatricskl compositiMis, is evident from his abusing, m 
their title-pace, the actors and the public In this be nan 
been imitated by Fielding. I have coileeted the foUowing 
three satiric odes, written when the reception of bis *JVsid- 
Inn, or Tha light Heart,* warmly exasperated the irrita- 
ble disposition of our poet. 
He j>rioCed the title in the foltowing manner : 
* JVoD Inn, or J^a Light Hemt, a Comedy never acted, 
bnt most negligently played by some, the Kmg's servants ; 
and more sqMeamishly behekl and censnred by others, the 
Kins's subfecu, 16S^ Now at last set at iibert;|r to the 
readers, his Msjesty's servantt and subjects, to be judged^ 

At the end of the play he published the following Ode, 
in which he threatens to quit the stage fos ever; and tui» 
at once a Horace, an Anacreon, and a Pindar. 
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* The just indigoati<m the author look at the vnlgar 
fe of his play, begat this followag Ode to himself: 



* Gome, leave the loathed stage, 

Asid the more loathsome ase ; 
Where pride and impudence (in fasnion kaiiy 

Usurp the chair of wjt! 
Inditing and arraijgning every day 

Something they csJl a play.> 
Let then' &slidioos, vaine 
Commission of brsine 
Run on, and rage, sweat, censure, and eondi 
They were not made for ihee , les s thou for 

' Say that then poorest them vrheat, 
And they will acorns eat : 
'Twere simply fury, still, thyself to waste 

On such as have no taste ! 
To offer them a surfeit of pure bread, 
Whose appetites are dead ! 
No, {give them graines their fil(. 
Husks, draff, to drink and swiif. 



If they k>ve lees, and leave the lusty w«n>. 
Envy them not their palate with the swine. 

* No doubt some mouUy tale 
Like Pericles,* and stale 

As the shrieve's crusts, and nasty as 

Scraps, out of every dish 
Thrown forth, and rak't into the oooBmoB-tab, 
May keep up the play-club ; 
There sweepings do as well 
As the best ordeHd meale. 
F<^ who the relish of these guests will fit, 
Needs set them but the almea-basket of wiL 

* And moch good do't yon than, 
Brave plush and velvet men 

Can feed on oats, and safe in your stage clodMfy 

Dare quit, upon your oalhes, 
The stagers, and the sta^wrights too (your pesra}. 
Of larding your large ears 
With their foul comic socks. 
Wrought upon twenty blocks : 
Which, if they're torn, and tum'd, and patch'd enoai^^ 
The gamesters share your guilt, and yon their stuff. 

* Leave things so prostitute, 
And take the Alcseick lute, 

Or thyne own Horace, or Anacreon^s lyre ; 

Warm thee by Pindar's file: 
And, tho' thy nerves be shrunk, and Uood ba eoU 
Ere years have m^e tfiee 4M, 
Strike that disdainful heat 
Throughout, to their defeat ; 
As curious foMS, and envious of ^y strain, 
May, blushing, swear no palsy's m thy brain.t 

* This play, Lsngbsine says. Is wriitsn by Shalrspasra. 
t He bad the palsy at that tfans. 
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*Btit when tlwjr liear diM ang 
The cloiief ot thy Km§, 
Hb setl to God| and his iust ewe o^«r men ; 

They may hloodueheken then, 
Fed ivch afleeb-quake to poeeesa tbeir powen, 
Am they shall cry like oon, 
In tound of pence, er wan. 
No harp ere hit toe atara, 
In tonini^/orth the acta of hit aweet rai^ 
AnJ *.;«.^-nk.40g jijg ^jhariet 'bo?e lua wain.* 



TUs Magmterial Ode, aa Langbaine «all8 it, 
•wared hf Dimw FeUhmn, author of the admirable * Re- 
aolvea,* who baa written with great aatiric acerbiUr the 
tetort oourteoua. fiia character of thia poet ahould be 
attended to:— 



No doubt, from all you may amasement draw, 
Since brarer theme no Phaabua erer aaw.' 



To oenaole dejected Ben for thia juat reprimand, Raa> 
dolph, one c^the adapted poetical aona of Jonaon, addrean- 
ed him with aU that warmth of grateful affection iriuch a 
of geniua afaouU have felt on the occasion. 



AnA 



to Mr Ben J&fmn*i Ods, io 
U ieam the Mt«g0, 



vtt$iuid§ JUmnn 



Jtothe OtU, ComeUam^lotikti Stof^^* 

''Oome leave thia aawcy way 

or baiting those that pay 
Dear fer the sicht of your declming wit: 

'Tls known it is not lit 
Hiat a Side poet, iost contempt once thronB, 
Should cry «p thus his own. 

I wonder by what dower, 

Or patent, you had power 
Froaa all to rape a judgment. Let 't auffice, 
Had yon been modeat, y* ad been granted wise. 

* 'Tis known you can do well, 
And that you do ezceU 

As a translator ; but when things require 

A senius, and fire, 
(Biot kindled aeretolbre by other psins, 
As ofl y'ave wanted brains 

And art to strike the white. 

As you have levell'd right : 
Yet if men vouch not thinga apocryphal, 
You beltow, rave, and spatter rouaa your gaH. 

Jug, Pierce, Peek, Fly,* and all 

Tourjests so nominal, 
Are dungs so rar beneath an able brain, 

As they do throw a stain 
Thro* aU th* unlikely plot, and to displease 

As deep as Pericles, 

Where yet there is not laid 

Before a chamber-maid 
Diacoone ao weigh'd,t as might haveaerv^d of old 
For ochoob, when they of love and valour told. 

< Why rage, then ? when the ahow 

Should jimgment be, and know-| 
ledge, there are pluan who scorn to drudge 

For stages, yet can judge 
Not only poets' looser lines, but wits, 
And all their perquiaits; 

A gift aa rich aa hign 

Is noble poesie ; 
Tet, tbo* in sport it be for King's a play, 
*Tis neat mechanicks' when it works for pay. 

* AlcBUs lute had none, 
Nor loose Anacreon 

fi'er taught so bold assuming of the bays 
When they deserrd no praise. 

To rail men into approbation 

Is new to your's alone : 
And prospers not : for know, 
Fame is as coy, as you 

Can be disdainful ; and who dares to prove 

A rape on her shall gather scorn,— not love. 

* Leave then, thia humour vain, 
And this more humourous strain, 

Where »eir<wnceit, and choler of the blood 

Eclipse what else is good : 
Then, if you please those raptures high to touch, 

whereof you boast so much : 

And but forbear your crown 

Till the world puts it on : 

* The names of several of Jonson's Dramatis Persona. 
I * New Inn,* Act Hi, Scene *2.~Aa iv, Scene 4. 
t TUs break was parpoaely designed bv the poet, to expose 
wil awkward one In Ben'a third stao/a. 
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* Ben, do not leave the stage 
Cauae 'tie a loathaome age ; 

For pride and impudence wilt grow too bold, 

When they ahall hear it toM 
They firighted thee; Stand high, aa in thy 

Their hiss is thy applauae : 

More juat were thy diadun^ 

Had they approved thy vein : 
So thou for them, and they for toee werebon; 
They te inoenne, and thouas moch to womtu 

IL 

' Wilt thou engroaa lliy alore 
Of wheat, and pour no more, 

Because their bacon-brams had auch a tula 
Aa more delight in mast: 

No ! set them forth a board of dainties, fiiU 
Aa thy beat muae can cull } 
Whilst they the while do pme 
And thirst, midst all their wine. 

What greater plas^e can hell itself devise, 
Than to be wilfing thus to tantalize? 

m. 

Thoa canst not find them stnflT, 
That will be bad enough 
To fAease their palates : let 'em them refiisa. 

For some pye-comer muse ; 
She is too fair an hostess, 'twere a sin 

For them to like thine Inn : 

' Twas made to entertain 

Guests of a nobler strain ; 
Yet, if they will have any of the store. 
Give them some scraps, and send them firom thy dote* 

IV. 

* And let those things in plush 
Till they be taught to blush, 

Like what they will, and more contented be 

With what Broom'^ swept from thee. 

I know thv worth, and that thy loOv strains 
Write not to cloaths, but braina : 
But thy great spleen doth rise, 
'Cause moles will have no eyea : 

This only in my Ben I faulty find, 

He's angry they'll not see hmi that are blind. 

V. 

* Why shou'd the scene be mute 
'Cauae thou canst touch the kite 

And string thy Horace T Let each JMuse of ame 

Claim thee, and aay, th'art mine. 
'Twere fond, to let all other flamea expire. 

To sit by Pindar's fire : 

For by so strange neglect 

I should myself suspect 
Thv palsyt were as well thy brain'a diaease, 
If tiney could shake thy muse which way they pleaaa. 

VI. 

* And tho' thou well canst smg, 
The glories of thy King, 

* ms msn, Richard Broome, wrote with success severa 
comedies. He had been the amanuensis or attendant of Jon* 
son. The epigram made against Pope for the aasistance W. 
Broome gave him, appears to have been liorrowed from thli 
pun. Jonaon has innened ii in ' Broome^s Life.' 
t He had the palsy at that Ume. 
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4|^pV'f>«<» <i^"*'M, •* 'w; A/J*#<«»f'« pf ^iw«iic« flfAno*© 
y,^tit04ie, 't !¥*• ftdfi^^ui m ffw^r.Urnmft by the e<Mf««' 
MM** *4 tmmf «f tM CrtmifUi, mj w^vnaveM. Ii woaUl 
iHr *»A*f^im r/* «rytif«nr M>f// ff« f)»<r'M«v<<» : hot ii wm ^mmrnm 
%m^ wA «^'r.')r ffeft/ ytmtf^ 4rl U»»i d^-TKi^M. We eon '*?«•, 

f^ ft r«((i'«n'|r /^ tlf*ijn, tki'" ih'' i«'ter so much above 

W>iA' Crt«/f« urn wnyn tm ffirhnyit fMt ; ihoiifh ( did not 
k»fM i»>«t Ari'HN«/4 i*nffM2« waiifparar than Tano'f. 

Uf i^iif'-Ui, ihn %ff^f lia»r<fi frnMr,^/imf»*ri'd » Ario«tf/t 
^f«fN li» inn rrh^r kio-^l /»( HaH"*!-!!'!** habit, maH«j up of 

KprA^iA Jhi fury \wiA wWan iir»#l fif the \\^r\\f%\ cf^fMirt. 
* h» rrftfta «ff tt are fMOn t4 ih^'m mart heauliful than in 
*|'iiM//« f»0«im, hilt thi» wM*! tn Tsmo li without cmnpa- 
na/ifi ttnir» '^ a itT^ an') b«Urr nia/(«f / The critic waa 
#ilf i/'aifn| himo'if aa «af<nly a« h<' c«>iild out of tbia criii- 
flai ihlomrnii ; f'lr the dia^Mitea were then ao violent, that I 
think <ni«< *^ the di«)»)itant« tfiok to hia bed, and waa huid 
t4i hafadted tt( ArtiMioand Taaao. 

ll i« the r.on/!«tt nf an Italian ir» give ihe name nfAjnil 
in Arin^tft, breauaa it la the anMon r^Jlotneri; and thai of 
Mfffffffifff irt TauM, which i« that at fruiU. Tirabotrhi 
iiiii/«(oii»ly obtefveB, that no ctimpariaon oiijlil to be made 
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tiatwKeri Iheirt graal rivaln. I« »• comparing • Ovid'« Me- 
Uim»r|»h<iaai' With » VifKil'i Mwvi;* they are quite dif- 
frritnt thing*. In hla rharacfera<jf the twopoela, ha dia- 
llnKutahfia hHween a romantic poum and a regular epic. 
Thwlr (i«a»t«'« rw|uired di«linct perfectiona. Bui an Kn- 

fliah rewlnf in not enabled by the wretched vcrMona of 
loola, to echo the ver^o tif La Fontaine, • Jo cherii L'A» 
rioalA at J'animie t«e Ta««p. 

Hotlaau, aoma lima before hii death, waa aaked hv a 
•fltlfl, ir ha had repented of hia nelcbrated decision con- 
ffariiiiig Iha merita of Taaw, whom aome Italiana had com* 
narad with Ihoaa of Viriiil ; thin had awakened the ven- 
laatieM of Hoilnan, %vho hurled hia bftlia at the violatoraor 
oImiIoaI mi^jaaiy. It laauppoaad that ha waa ignorant of 



toVe»»tbe , arfi Bfn kaamhf 

from An'x'o ai^ Taaeo •ad oftea 

#rrj jar m^^/jdr. B«t tJjts tal«flt 

<ier 3t^ : — at lea#t. alter takaic 

more than lw*>per»oii» wSd drUvrred to 

I (»«nafe from TaMO. G •i'iom iabia fife, — - _^ 

ihefood/>ieT rataminc wiuj hna loibeoty: *"«*'[!^ 

. the prow ef the ^oodoi* towanb ika dry, n^BC ■« ■• 

• way tbe tweiicr.«xt;i eiam of tbe airt««ib cMto rf *• 

■ Je^aaIem Delirered.' The lat« Mr Bwry ye» chaaie d^l» 

' meapaMaeeafTaamm the mMocr, aa he MBPrti ■*• 

I of the Goodiiipra. B.it Lord Byron haa recenlhr »» »■» 

i that With the indepeiideoce af VcMce liia aoBf oflhe p^ 

doden baa died away. 

• In Venice Taaao'e erhoes are no naore.* 
There are always two concerned, wbo altemalriy aiaf 
the atroph***. We know the melody ere ntnally^ by »«»• 
neau, to whose aoogs it is printed ; it baa jiiuper |y no bj^ 
lodious roovemenl, and is a aort of medium between V» 
canto fermo and the canlo figurato; li approacfacs to ito 
former by recitati»ical dedanaaiion, and to the »**^_2 
paavage^i and courae, by which one syDable is detamad 
and embelliahed. ^ 

I entered a gondola by raoonUgbi : one am^r p«aeed 
himielf forwarda, and the other aft, and thus proceeded m 
St Georfrio. One began the aooe : when he had ended M 
Btrophe the other look up the lay, and ao conimued the 
«..ng alternately. Throughout the whole of it, the same 
n»ie.H invariabty returned, but, according to the aobjeel- 
mati»-r of the atrophe, they laid a ^aler or a amaUer 
strew, sometimefi on one, and soroeumes on another note, 
and indeed chansed the enunciation of the whole stropba, 
as the object of the poem altered. 

On the whole, however, their aounds were honrse aad 
screaming ! they aeemed, in the nvanner of all rude aad 
uncivilized men, to make the excellency of their singnif ia 
the force of their voice : one aeemed deairona of conquer- 
init the other by the strength of hia lungs, and ao farfnaa 
receiving delight from this acene (ahut up aa f was in the 
box of the gondola,) I found myself in a very anpleaaaat 
aiiuation. 

My companion, to whom I communicated this cVrcom- 
atance, being very desiroua to keep up the credit of his 
countrvmen, aaaured me that thia singing waa very de- 
lightful when hoard at a diatanca. Acoordingly we got 
ont upon the ahore, leaving one of the aingera in the gon- 
dola, while the other wont to the distaaee of aone md> 
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^Ttd pacts. They now began to lang annut one an* 
otheri and I kept walkinc up and down between the« 
l»otb, lo as always lo leave him who has i« begin his pan. 
I fire<iuenU/ stood. still and hearkened to the one and to the 
other. 

Hene the scene was properl? intreduced. The atrong 
•dedamaiory, and, as it were, shrieking sound, met the ear 
Ifom far, and called ibrth the aliention ; the quickly sue- 
•ceeding transitions, which necessarily required to be sung 
in a lower lone, seemed like plaintive strains succeeding 
the vociierations <if emotion or 4/ pain. The other, who 
Jistened atteniively, tmnediaiely began where the fomer 
ieft oflT, answering him in milder ormore vehement notes, 
According as the purport of the strophe required. The 
aleepy canals, 4he lofty buildings, Che splendour of the 
jnoon, the deep shadows of the few gondolas that moved 
Jike spirits hither and ihilher, increaxed the striking pecu- 
liarity of the scene, and amidst all ihe«e circumsiaiices it 
was easy to oonless the character of this wonderful har- 
4nony. 

Jt suits'perfeotly well with an idle solitsry marmer, lying 
.at length in bis vessel at rest on one of these canals, wail- 
ing for his company, or for a (are : the tiresomeness of 
which situatifsi is somewhat alleviated by the scm^ and 
IKWtical stories he has in memory. He often raises his 
voice as loud as he can, which extends itself 10 a vest dis- 
tance over the tranquil mirror, and as all is still aroimd, 
6e is as it were in a s^tude in the midst nf a large and 
jK>pulous town. Here is no rattkng of carnages, no noise 
of foot passengers : a silent gondola glides now end then 
hy him, of which tJK splashing of the oars are scarcely to 
be hoard. 

At a distance be hearsanother, perhaps ntterly unknown 
lo him. Melody and verse immediately attach the two 
strangers : he becomes the responsive echo to the former, 
and exerts himself to be heard as he had heard the other. 
By a tacit convention they alternate verse Tor verse; 
though the song shoukl last <he whole night through, they 
entertain themselves without fatigue; the hearers, who 
are passing between the two, take part in the amusement. 

This vocal performance sounds best at a ffreat distance, 
and ia than inexpressibly charming, as it only fulfils its de- 
sign in the sentiment of remoteness. It is plaintive, but 
not dismal in its sound, and at times it is scarcely possible 
to refiraui from tears. My companion, who otherwise was 
not a ferj delicately organised person, said quite unex- 
pectedly : h singolare come ouel canto intanerisce, e mol- 
topiu quando lo oantano megiio. 

I waa tokl that the women of Libo, the long row of 
islands that divides the Adriatic from the Laeouns, parti- 
culaHr the women of the extreme districts of Malamocua 
and I^estrina, sing in like manner the works of Tasso to 
these and similar tunes. 

They have the custom, when their husbands are fishing 
oat at sea, to sit along the shore in the evenings and voci- 
ferate these songs, and continue to do so with great vio- 
lence, till each of them can distinguish the responses ofher 
own husband at a great distance. 

How much more delightful and more appropriate does 
this soi^ show itself here, than the call of a solitary per- 
son uttTed far and wide, till another equally disposed 
shall hear and answer him ! It is the expression of a vehe- 
ment and hearty longing, which is yet every moment near- 
er to the happiness of satisfaction. 

BATLE. 

Few philosophers were more deserving of (he title than 
Bayle. Ifis last hour exhibits the Socratic intrepidity with 
which he encountered the formidable approach of death. I 
have seen the original letter of the bookseller Leers, where 
he descrihps the death of our philosopher. * On the eveiH 
■ng preceding his decease, having studied all dsy, he gave 
ny corrector some copy of his ' Answer to JacqueVot,** 
and told htm that he was very bad. At nine in the morn- 
ing his laundress entered his chamber ; he asked her, with 
a dying voice, if his fire was kindled ? and a few moments 
after Iw died.' His disease was an hereditary con<(ump- 
tion, and his decline must have been gradual ; speaking 
bad become with him a great pain ; but he laboured with 
die same tranquillity of^mind to his last hour; sikI, with 
Bayle, it waa deaith alone which cmiM intentipt the 
^inter. 

The Irrirabilifv of fenins is ford hi v characterised by this 



:e in his literary life. When a close friendfihip 

iMd raited him to Juriau, ha lavished on hia the most flat- 



tering eubciums. He is the hero of his ' RepuUie d 
Letters.* Enmity succeeded to friendship ; Jurieu islhea 
continually quoted in his * Critical Dictionary,* whenever 
an occasion oflTers lo give instances of gross blunders, pal- 
pable contradiotioas, and incenclusive arguments. These 
inconsistent opinions may be sanciiontKl by the similar 
conduct of a SaitU I St Jerome uraised Rafinus as the 
most learned man of bis age, while his Aiend \ but whea 
ihe same Rufinus joined his adversary, Origen, he called 
him one of the most ignoriuit ! 

As a logician Ba>fe had no superior : the best logiciaB 
will, however, frequently deceive himself. Bayle mads 
long and close arguments to show that La Motte le Yayar 
nt-ver could hare been a preceptor to the king ; but all hit 
reasonings are overturned by the fact being given in the 
history of the Academy, by Felisson. 

Basnage said of Bayle, that ht rtad much bykujingen. 
He meant that he ran over a book more than he read it; 
and that he had the art uf always falling upon that which 
was most essential and curious in tlie book he examined. 

There are heavy hours in which the mind of a man of 
letters is unhinged; when the intellectual faculties lose all 
their elasticity, and when nothing but the simplest actions 
are adapted to their enfeebled state. At sucn hours it is 
recorded of the Jewish Socrates, Moses Mendelshon, 
that he would stand at his window, and count the tiles of 
his neighbour's house. An anonymous writer has told of 
Bayle, that he would frequently wrap himself in his doak. 
and hasten to places where mountebanks resorted ; and 
that this was one of his chief amusements. He is su^ 
prised that so great a phikmopher should delight in so 
trifling an object. This observation is not injurious to the 
chvacier of Bayle ; it only proves that the writer hunself 
was no philoaobher. 

The Monthly Reviewer, in noticing this article, has 
continued the speculation, by giving two interesting anac> 
dotes. *The observation oHiceming "heavy hours," 
and the want of elasticity in the intellectual faculties of 
men of letters, when the mind is fatigued, and the lUten- 
tion blunted by incessant labour, reminds us of what is re- 
lated by persons who were acquainted with the late saga- 
cious magistrate Sir John Fieldiug ; who, when fatigued 
with attending to complicated cases, and perplexed with 
discordant depositions, used to retire to a little closet in a 
remote and tranquil part of the house, to rest his mental 
powers, and sharpen perception. He told a great phyal* 
cian, now living who complained of the distance of places, 
as caused by the great extension of London,that *' ho (the 
physician) would not have been able to visit so many patients 
to any purpose, if they had resided nearer to each other; 
as he could have had no tin e either to think, or to rest his 
mind." ' 

Our excellent logician was little accustomed to a mixed 
society ; his life was passed in study. He had such an 
in&ntine simplicity in his nature, that he wnuM spoak oa 
anatomical subjects before the ladies with as much fre^ 
dom as before surgeons. When they inclined llieir eyes 
to the ground, and while some even blushed, he would 
then inquire if what he spoke was indecent ? snd, whea 
told so, he smiled and stopped. His habits of life were, 
however, extremely pure ; be probably left himself little 
leisure * to fail into temptalion.^ 

Bayle knew nothing of geometry, and as La CIcrc in- 
forms us, acknowledged that he could never comprehend 
the demonstration of the first problem in Euclid. La 
Clerc, however,was a rival to Bayle; with (greater industij 
and more accurate learning, but with very inferior powera 
of reasoning and philosophy. Both of these great schol- 
ars, like our Locke, were destitute of fine taste, and poet- 
ical discernment. 

When Fagon, an eminent physician, was consulted on 
the illness of our student, he only prescribed a particular 
regimen, without the use oC medicine. He ck>sed his con- 
sultation by a compliment remarkable for its felicity. ' I 
ardently wish one could spare this great man all this coo* 
straint, and that it were possible to find a remedy as sin- 
gular, as the merit of him for whom it is asked.' 

Voltaire has said that Bayk> confessed he would sot 
have made his Dictionary exceed a folio volume, had ha 
written only for ninmelf arid not for the booksellers. This 
Dictionary, with all its human faults, is a stupendous work, 
whir-h musf la^t with literature itself. 

His other proHuriion^ havf claims on our attention: is it 
possible to read his * Thnught* on Cvmet*^ and complain 
of lassitude '' His * NmtveUet de la Republijue des Lttm 
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And on the wings of tcfm his chariot boar 

To heaven, and fix it there ; 
Yet let thy muse as well ^ome rai>ture8 raisa 

To please htm, as to praise. 

I would not have thee chuse 

Onlj a treble muse ; 
But have this envious, ignorant age to know, 
Thou that canst sing so high, canst reach as low.' 

ARIOSTO AZTD TASSO. 

It sanirises one to find among the literary Italians the 
merits of Ariosto most keenly disputed : slaves to classi- 
cal authority tliey bend down to the ma}e8tio regularitv of 
Tasso. Yet the father of Tasso, before his son had ri- 
valled the romantic Ariosto, describes in a letter the eflTect 
of the ' Orlando' on the people :— * There is no man <^ 
learning, no mechanic, no lad, no girl, no old man, who are 
satisfied to read the " Orlando Furioso" once. This poem 
serves as the solace of the traveller, who fatigued on his 
journey deceives hia lassitude by chauntine some octaves 
df this poem. You may bear them sing these stanzas in 
the streets and in the fields evury d&y.' One would have 
expected that Ariosto would have been the favourite of the 
people, and Tasso of the critics. But in Venice the gon- 
doliers and others, sing passages which are generally tak- 
en from Tasso, and rarely from Ariosto. A different 
fate, I imagined, would have attended the poet who has 
been distinguished by the epithet of ' Th$ Divine.* I 
have been told by an Italian man of letters, that this cir- 
cumstance arose from the relation which Tasso's poem 
bears to Turkish affairs; as many of the common pe<H 
pie have passed into Turkey, either by chance or by war. 
Besides that the long antipathy existing between the Ve- 
nitians and the Turks, gave additional force to the patriot- 
ic poetry of Tasso. We cannot boast of any similar 
poems. Thus it was that the people of Greece and Ionia 
•ung the poems of Homer. 

The Academia della Cnisca gave a public preference 
to Ariosto. This irritated cortam critics, and none more 
than Chapelain, who could taste the regularity of Tasso, 
but not/ee/ the ' bravo disorder* of Ariosto. He could 
not approve of those writers, 

* Who snatch a grace beyond the reach of art' 

< I thank you,' he writes, ' for the sonnet which your in- 
dignation dictated, at the Academy's preference of Ariosto 
to Tasso. This iudgmeni is overthrown by the confes- 
■ions of many of tne CViisoantt, my associates. It would 
be tedious to enter into its discussion ; but it was passion 
and not equity that prompted that decision. We confess, 
that as to what concerns invention and purity of language, 
Ariosto hav eminently the advantage over Tasso ; but 
majesty, pomp, numbers, and a style truly sublime, united 
to a regularity of desic^n, rai^e the latter so much above 
the other thai no comparison can fairly exist. 

What Chapelain says is perhaps just ; though I did not 
know that Ariosto's langua^te was purer than Tasso's. 

' Dr Cocchi, the great Italian critic, compared ♦ Ario«to's 
poem to the richer kind of Harlequin's habit, made up of 
pieces of the very best silke and of the liveliest colours. 
The parts of it are many of them ntore beauiifid than in 
Tasso's poem, but the whole in Tasso is without compa- 
rison more of a piece and better made.' The critic was 
extricating himself as safely as he could out of this criti- 
cal dilemma ; fur the disputes were then so violent, thai I 
think one of the di«ptitants took to his bed, and was suid 
to ha?edied of Ariosto and Tasso. 

It is the conceit of an Italian to give the name cX Ajiril 
to Jlriosfo, because it is the season aXJlowere; and that of 
September to Tavm, which is that of fruit*. Tiraboschi 
judiciously observes, thst no comparison ou^ht to be made 
between these great rivals. It is comparing * Ovid's Mc- 
Umorphoses' with * Virgil's ^ncid ;' they are quite dif- 
ferent things. In his characters of the two poets, h« dis- 
tinguishes between a romantic poem and a regular epic. 
Their designs required distinct perfections. Biit an Gn- 
^ish reader is not enabled by the wretched versions of 
Hoole, to echo the verse of La Fontaine, ' Je cheris L'A« 
rioste et Pestime Le Tasse. 

Boileau, some time before his death, was asked by a 
critic, if he had repented of his celebrated decision con- 
cerning the merits of Tasso, whom some Italians had com- 
pared with those of Virgil ; this had awakf^ned the ven* 
geance of Boileau, who hurled his bolts at the violators of 
claasieal majesty. It it supposed that he was ignorant of 



the Italian language, but by some expressions in his fol* 
lowing answejr, we may be led to think that Boileau was 
not ignorant of Italian. 

I nave so little changed my opinion, that on a re-ferueei 
lately of Tasso, I was sorry that I had not more amply 
ex{flained myself on this subject in some of my reflectioni 
on "Longinus." I should have begun by aonowledging 
that Tasso had a subhme genius, of great compass, with 
happy dispositions for the higher poetry. But when I 
came to the use he made of his talents, I should have shown 
that judicious discernment rarely prevailed in bis works. 
That in the greater part of his narrations he attached him* 
self to. the agreeable oftener than to the just. That his de- 
scriptions are almost always overcharged with superfluous 
ornaments. That in paintmg the strongest passions, and in 
the midst of the agitation tney excite, freouently ne de- 
generates into witticisms, which abruptly destroy the pft- 
Dietic. That he abounds with images of^too flond a kind ; 
affected turns; conceits and frivolous thoughts; which, 
far from being adapted to his Jerusalem, could hardly be 
supportable in his * Aminta." So that all this, opposed to 
the gravity, the sobriety, the majesty of Virgil, what is it 
but tinsel compared with gold T 

It must be acknowledged that this passage, which is to 
be found in the Histoire de I' Academic, t. u, p. 276, may 
serve as an excellent commentary on our poet's well-known 
censure. The merits of Tasso are exactly discriminated, 
and this particular criticism must be valuable to the Iov>> 
ers of poetry. The errors of Taaso, were, however, nn^ 
tional. 

An anonymous gentleman has greatly obliged me with 
an account of the recitation of these two poets by the con- 
d<iliers of Venice, extracted from hit travelling podiet- 
book. 

TBHICE. 

In Venice the gondoliers know by heart long paasnges 
from Ariosto and Tasso, and otten chant them with a pe- 
culiar melody. But this talent seems at present cm the 
decline :— at least, afler taking some pains, I could find no 
more than twopersons who delivered to me in this way a 
passage from Tasso. Goldohi in his life, however, notices 
the gondolier returning with him to the city t ' he turned 
the prow of the gondola towards the city, singing all tb« 
way the twenty-suth stanxa of the sixteenth canto of the 
Jerusalem Delivered.' The late Mr Barry once chanted to 
me a passage of Tasso in the mamier, as he assured me, 
of the Gondoliers. But Lord Byron has recently told ua, 
that with the independence of Venice the song of the gon- 
doliers has died away» 

* In Vonic^ Tasso's echoes are no more.* 

There are always two concerned, who alternately sing 
the strophes. We know the melody eventually by Hou^ 
seau, to who9e songs it is printed ; it has properly no me- 
lodious movement, and i^ a sort of medium between the 
canto fermo and the canto figuralo; it approaches to the 
former by recitativical declamation, and to the latter by 
passages and course, by which one syllable is detained 
and embellished. 

I entered a gondola by moonlight : one singer placed 
himself forwards, and the other aft, and thus proceeded to 
St Georgio. One began the sons : when he had ended his 
strophe Uie other took up the lay, and so continued the 
8>>ng altemstely. Throughout the whole of it, the aamo 
n-Hes invariably returned, but, according to the subject* 
mattf'r of the strophe, they laid a greater or a smaller 
stress, sometimes on one, and sometimes on another note, 
and indeed changed the enunciation of the whole strophe, 
as the object of the poem altered. 

On the whole, however, their sounds were hoarve and 
screaming; they seemed, in the nvuiner of all rude and 
uncivilized men, to make the excellency of their singing in 
the force of their voice : one seemed desirous of conquer^ 
ing the other by the strength of his lungs, and so far frooB 
receiving delight from this scene (shut up as I was in the 
box of Uie gondola,) I foimd myself in a very nnpleaxant 
situation. 

My companion, to whom I communicated this circum- 
stance, being very desirous to keep up the credit <£ hi* 
countrymen, assured me that this singing was very de>. 
lighiful when hoard at a distance. Accordingly we |^ 
out upon the shore, leaving one of the singers in the soik> 
dola, while the otnor went to the distance of tooie han. 
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died paces. Tbey now began to Mog anmst one an- 
otber, and I kept waJkinc up and down between them 
iMih, eo aa always lo leave him who has to begin his part. 
1 fre^ueuljr stoodstill and hearkened to the one and to the 
othn*. 

Hem the scene was proper!? intredoced. The strong 
•declamatory, and, as it were, vhrieking sound, met the ear 
4n)fn far, and caliad ibrth ihe attention; the quickly suo- 
ceediag transitions, which necessarily required to be sung 
in a lower tone, seemed like plaintive strains succeeding 
ibc vociferations of emotion or -of pain. The other, who 
iirteneid attentively, immediately Degaa- where the lormer 
Jeft off, aaawering him in milder or more vehement notes, 
ACOMrdiag as the purport of the strophe required. The 
«leepy canals, Ihe lofiy buildiDgs, Che splendour of the 
jpooo, the deep shadows of the few gondolas that moved 
Jike sptfiu hither and thither, increased the striking pecu- 
Uarity of the scene, and amidsl all ihe«e circumstsitces it 
was easy lo c o n fe s s the character of this wouderful har- 
4Doay. 

Jt auits'perfeoUy well with an idle soKtary mariner, lying 
^t lengUi u his vessel at rest on one of these canals, waiu 
ing lor his company, or for a Cure : the tiresomeness of 
which situatitjn is somewhat alleviated by the son^.'S and 
IKMBtical stories he has in memory. He often raises his 
Toice as loud as he can, which extends itsdf to a vast dis- 
tance over the trsnquil mirror, and as all is stilt around, 
iie is as it were in a solitude in the midst nf a large and 
populous town. Here is no rattkne of carriages, no noise 
of loot passengers: a silent gondola glides now and then 
bj him, of which the spkahing of the oars are scarcely to 
he beard. 

At a distance be hearaanother, perhaps utterly unknown 
Id him. Melody and verse immediately attach the two 
atrangers : he becomes the responsive echo to the former, 
and exerts himself to he heard as he had heard iho other. 
By a tacit convention they alternate verse for verse; 
though the song shoukl last (he whole night through, they 
entertain themselves without fatigue; the hearers, who 
nre passing between the two, take part in the amusement. 

This vocal performance sounds best at a great distance, 
and is then inexpressibly charming, as it on^ fulfils its de- 
aagn in the sentiment of remoteness. It is plaintive, but 
not dismal in its sound, and at times it is scarcely possible 
lo refrain from tears. My companion, who otherwise was 
not a very delicately organised person, said quite unex- 
pectedly : h singolare come ouel canto intenerisce, e mol- 
lopia quando k> caniano megiio. 

I was told that the women of Libo, the long row ol 
iaianda that divides the Adriatic from the Lseouns, parti- 
cularir the women of the extreme districts of Malamocua 
and I^Mesirina, sing in like manner the works of Tasso to 
these and similar tunes. 

They have the custom, when their husbands are fishing 
oat at sea, to sit along the shore in the eveninss and voci- 
ferate these songs, and contmue to do so with great vio- 
knee, till each of them can distinguish the responses ofher 
«wn husband at a great distance. 

How much more delightful and more appropriate does 
song show itself here, than the call ota solitary per- 
uttered far and wide, till another equally disposed 
hear and answer him ! It is the expression of a vehe- 
awnt and hearty longing, which is yet every moment neaiw 
ar to the happiness of satisfaction. 

BATLE. 

Few philosophers were more deserving of the title than 
Bayle. £Ds last hour exhibits the Socratic intrepidity with 
which he encountered the formidable approach of death. I 
have seen the oHtn**^ letter of the bookseller Leers, where 
be descrihrs the death of our philosopher. * On the eveiH 
ing preceding his decease, having studied all dsy, he eave 
my corrector some copy of his * Answer to Jacqueiot," 
and told him that he wa^ very bad. At nine in the morn- 
ing his laundress entered his chamber ; he asked her, with 
a dying voice, if his fire was kindled ? and a few moments 
after be died.' His dbease was an hereditary consump- 
tion, and his decline must have been gradual ; speaking 
bad become with him a great pah) : but he laboured with 
die sane tranquillity of mind to his last hour; and, with 
Bayle, at was death alone which cotiM interrupt the 
printer. 

The irritabilifv of fenins w f<>reihlv characterised bv this 



le in his literary life. When a close friend^ihip 
%ld imitad him to Jurieu, ha lavtshad on him the most Aat. 



tering eulocioms. He is the hero of his * Repoblio -cl 
Letters.' Enmity succeeded to friendship ; Jurieu isthea 
continually quoted in his ' Critical Dictionarvi* whenever 
an occasion oflTers lo give instances of gross blunders, paW 
pable coniradkstions, and inoenciusive arguments. Tbesa 
inconsistent opinions may be sanciiomKl by Ihe similar 
conduct of a Saint ! St Jerome nraised Kufinus as the 
most learned man of his age, while his friend ; but when 
ihe same Rufinus joined his adversary, Origen, he called 
him one of the most ignorant ! 

As a logician Ba>fe had no superior : the best logidan 
will, hoi*ever, frequently deceive himself. Bayle made 
long and close arguments to show that La Motte le Y ayar 
never could have been a preceptor to the king ; but all nit 
reasonings are overturned by the fact being given in tha 
history w the Academy, by Felisson. 

Basnage said of Bayle, that he rtad much by hUJtngen, 
He meant that he ran over a book more than he read it ; 
and thai he had the art uf always falling upon that whidi 
was most essential and curious m the book he examined. 

I'here are heavy hours in which the mind of a man of 
letters is unhinged ; when the intellectual faculties lose all 
their elasticity, and when nothing but the simplest actions 
are adapted to their enfeebled state. At sucn hours it is 
recorded of the Jewish Socrates, Moses Mendelshon, 
that he would stand at his window, and count the tiles of 
his neighbour's house. An anonymous writer has told of 
Bayle, that he would frequently wrap himself in his cloak, 
ana hasten to places where mountebanks resorted ; and 
that this was one of his chief amusements. He is sui^ 
prised that so great a philosopher should delight in so 
trifling an object. This observation is not injurious to tha 
chvacter of Bayle ; it only proves that the writer himself 
was no philosobher. 

The Monthly Reviewer, in noticing this article, has 
continued the speculation, by giving two interesting ane^ 
dotes. *The observation concerning "heavy hourSi" 
and the want of elasticity in the intellectual faculties of 
men of letters, when the 'mind is fatigued, and the atten- 
tion blunted by incessant labour, reminds us of what is re* 
lated by persons who were acquainted with the late saga- 
cious magistrate Sir John Fielding ; who, when fatigued 
with attending to complicated cases, and perplexed with 
discordant depositions, used to retire to a little closet in a 
remote and tranquil part of the house, to rest his mental 
powers, and sharpen perception. He toM a great phyal« 
dan, now living who complained of the distance of places, 
as caused by the great extension of London, that " ho (tha 
physician) would not have been able to visit so many patients 
to any purpose, if they had resided nearer to oach other; 
as he could have had no tin e either to think, or to rest his 
mind." ' 

Our excellent logician was little accustomed to a mixed 
society ; his life was passed in study. He had such an 
in&ntme simplicity in his nature, that he wtiukl speak on 
anatomical subjects before the ladies with as much fre^ 
dom as before surgeons. When they inclined tlieir eyes 
to the ground, and while some even blushed, he would 
then inquire if what he spoke was indecent ? snd, when 
told so, he smiled and stopped. His liabits of life were, 
however, extremely pure ; he probably left himself little 
leisure * to fall into temptation? 

Bayle knew nothing of geometry, and as Le Clcrc ii>- 
forms us, acknowledged that he could never comprehend 
the demonstration of the first problem in Euclid. Le 
Clerc, however, was a rival to Bayle; with (greater industry 
and more accurate learning, but with very inierior powers 
of reasoning and philosophy. Both of these great schol- 
ars, like our Loclce, were destitute of fine taste, and poet> 
ical discernment. 

When Fsgon, an eminent physician, was consulted on 
the illness of our student, he only prescribed a particular 
reintneii, without the use of medicine. He ckwed his con- 
sultation by a compliment remarkable for its felicity. * I 
ardently wish one could spare this great man all this con- 
straint, and that it were possible to find a remedy as sin- 
gular, as the merit of him for whom it is asked.* 

Voltaire has said that Bayle confessed ho would not 
have made his Dictionary exceed a folio volume, had ha 
written only for nimselfarid not for the booksellers. This 
Dictionary, with all its human faults, is a stupendous work, 
which must la^t wiih literature itself. 

Hi« other proriiinion^ have clsim<< on our attention : is it 
possible to read his ' Thmightt on ComctM* and complain 
of bssitude^ His * NouveUet dc la Rrpubtitpu dea Lttm 
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«^,* we a model of periodical ciiticiim, bveljf, neat, and 
full of that attic eali which fivea a piquancy to the disquii' 
•itioos of criticieia. The mind of Bayle it alwaye acute ; 
bat, what ii itill more enjgaiinf , it oomaunicaiei enter- 
tainmoDt. Hia sceptre or cntkieB is enbeliished by (bl- 
lowera. 

CSRTAimS. 

I find m the Sesraisiana, this autheotie aaeodote cod- 
eamingtbe inimitable Cenrantee. 

Mr du Boulay accompanied the French ambassador to 
Spain, when Cerrantes was yet aliTO. He has told bm, 
that the ambassador one day complimented Cervantes on 
the great repotatioii he had aojuired by his Don Quixote : 
and that Cenrantee whispered m his ear, ' Had it not been 
fbr the Inquisition, I sboukl have made my book much 
more entertaining.* 

Cervantes, at the battle of Lepanto, was wounded and 
enslaved. He has given his own history in Don duizote. 
He was known at the oourt of Spain, out he did not re- 
ceive those favours which might have been expected ; he 
was neglected. Hb first volume is the finest ; and his de- 
■i«n was to have finished there ; but he could not resist 
the importunities of his friends, who engaged him to make 
a second, which has not the same force, although it has 
Btany splendid passages. 

We have kMt many good things of Cervantes and other 
writers, because of the tribunal of religion and dulneis.— 
One Aonius Palearius was sensible of thw: and said, 
* that the Inquisition was a poniard aimed at the throat of 
fiterature.' The image is striking, and the observation 
just ; but the ingenious observer was in consequence im- 
mediately led (0 the stake. 

MAOLIABKCBI. 

Anthony Macliabechi, who died at the age of eighty, 
was celebrated for his gi«at knowledge of booSu. He has 
been called the JBTetftio, or the Glutton of Literature, as 
Peter ComeUor received this nick-name from his amsving 
voradtv for food he could never digest ; which appeared 
when having fallen sick of so much false leamug, he 
threw it all up in his *Sea <{/* HiatorUt* which proved to 
be the historv of all things, and a bad historr of every 
thing. Msgliabechi's character is sincular ; for though 
1^8 IifeiFSS wholly passed in libraries, Deins librarian to 
the dufe of Tuscany, he never torote himself. There is a 
medal wh^ represents him sitting, with a book in ono 
hand, and with a great number of books scattered on the 
ground. The candid inscription signifies, that * it is not 
sufficient to become learned to have read much, if we read 
without reflection.' This is the only remains we have of 
iUs own composition that can be of service to posterity.— 
A simple truth, which may however be inscribed in the 
study of every man of letters. 

lus habits of fife were uniform. Ever among his books. 
be troubled himself with no other concern whatever; and 
the only interest he appeared to take for any living thing 
was his spiders ; for wnom, while sitting among his liter- 
ary piles, he affected great sympathy ; and peraaps coo- 
temptuottsly, to those whose curioeity appeared imperti- 
nent, he firequeady cried out, * to take care not to hurt his 
spiders !* Although he lost no time in writing himself, he 

Sive connderable assistance to authors who consulted him. 
e was himself an universal index to all authors. He 
had one book among many others, dedicated to him, and 
this dedication consisted of a collection of titles of works 
which he had had at different times dedicated to him, with 
afl the euloffiums addressed to him in prose and verse.— 
When he aied, be left his vast collection of books for the 
public use ; they now compose the public lU>rary of Flo- 
rence. 

Heyman, a celebrated Dutch professor, visited this eru- 
dite librarian, who was considered as the ornament of 
Plorence. He found him amongst his books, of which 
the number was prodigious. Two or three rooms in the 
first story were crowded with them, not only along their 
■ides, but piled in heaps on the floor ; so that it was diffi- 
eolt to sit, and Doore so to walk. A narrow space was 
GOtttrrred, indeed, so that by walking sideways, you nught 
extricate yourself^ from one room to another. This was 
not all ; the passage below stsirs was full of books, and 
the sturcase from the top to the bottom was lined with 
them. When vou reached the second story, you saw with 
toree rooms, similar to those oielow, equally 
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iUl, so crowded, that two cood beds in Ifai 
were also crammed with boMcs. 

This apparsnt confinion did not, however, hinder Mnf- 
liabecfai from wimediatHy finding the books be waniM. 
He knew them all so well, that even to the least of them 
it vras sufficient to see iu outside, to say what it wan; 
and indeed he read them day and night, and never lost sight 
of any. He eat on his boolis, he uejH on his books, aiad 
quitted them as rarehr as possible. During his whole life 
be only went twice from Florence; once to sec Fienoliy 
which is not above two leagues distant, and once ti» 
miles further by order of the Grand Duke. Nothing eoold 
be more simple than his mode of life ; a few egge, a littln 
bread, and some water, were his ordinary food. A drawer 
of hb desk bc^ open, Mr Heyman saw there sereral 
eggs, and some money which Masliabechi had placed 
there fbr his daily use. But as this drawer was generall/ 
open, it frequently happened that the servants of bis friends, 
or strangers who came to see him, pilfered some of thena 
things ; tne money or tlie eggs. 

Hifl dress vras as cynical as his repasts. A Mack dou- 
blet, which descended to his knees ; large and kmg breeches ; 
an old patched black doak; an amorphous hat, venr much 
worn, and the edges raggeiii ; a large neckkrth of^ooarse 
cloth, begrimed with snuff; a dirty shirt, which he always 
wore as long as it lasted, and which the broken elbowa of 
his doublet did not conceal ; and, to finish this inventory, 
a pair of rufflee which did not belons to the shirt. Such 
vras the brilhant dress of our learned Florentine ; and in 
■uch dUd he appaar in the imUk streets, as well as ia -tt» 
own house. Let mo not forget another circumstaacB , » 
warm his hands, be general^ had a stove with fire fast^ 
ened to his aims, so that his dothes were generally singed 
and burnt, and his hands scorched. He had nothing other- 
wiee reroarksble about him. To literary men he was ex- 
tremely affable, and a cynic only to the eye ; anecdotes 
almost incredible are related of his memory. It is soine- 
what uncommon that as he was so fond of literary /sod, ho 
did not occasionslly dress some dishes of his own inven- 
tion, or at least some sandwiches to bis own relish. He 
indeed should have written Cuaiosinss of Litshatubx. 
He was a living Cyd<^iedia, though a dark hmtem. 

Of such reaoiag' men, Hobbcs entertained a very csfh 
temptible. if not a rash opinion. His own reading was m- 
oonsideraole, and he used to say, that if he had spent as 



much time in reodiiig as other men of learning, he shoidd 
have been as ignoraiU as they. He put little value on a 
large library ^ for he considered all hook» to be merely e»> 
IrocCf and ot^pie*, for that most authors were like ^eep. 
never deviating from the beaten path. History he treated 
lightlv, and thought there were more hes than truths in it. 
But let us recollect after all this, that Hobbes was a mere 
metaphysidan, Ulolisiiig his own vain and empty hypo- 
theses. It is true enough that weak heads carrying m 
them loo much reading may be staggered. Le Clerc ob- 
serves of two learned men, De Mardly and Bartluus. 
that they would have composed more usefiil works had 
they read less numerous authors, and digested the better 
writers. 

▲budokhs. 

The nresent artide presents the history of Abridgers , a 
kind of^ literary men to whom the inddence of modem 
readers, and indeed the multiplidty of authors, gives amfrie 
emplojrment. 

It would be difficult, observe the learned Benedictines, 
the authors of the Literary History of France, to rdate al 
the unhappy conseouences which ignorance introduced, 
and the causes wbicli produced that ignorance. But we 
must not forget to place in this numlMr the mode of re- 
ducing, by way of abridgment, what the andents hsd 
written in bulky volumes. Examples of this practice may 
be observed in preceding centuries, but m the fifth century 
It began to be in general use. As the number of students 
and readers diminished, authors neglected literature, and 
were (fisgtisied with composition ; fbr to write is sekJom 
done, but when the writer entertsins the hope of findmg 
readers. Instead of original authors, there suddenly arose 
numbers of Abridgcrs. These men, amidst the prevailing 
disgust for Uteratnre, imagined they shouU gratify the 

Eublic by introducing a mode of reading^ woru in a few 
ours, which otherwise could not be done m many months; 
and, observing that the bulky vdumes of tjie andents lay 
buried in dust, without any one condescending to examine 
them, necessity mspired them, vrith an invantioB that 
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_ It bring thoM works wad thenwelTei into paUk: notice, 

hj the cari ihej took of rmorating them. Thie they 

' to effect by fonuag abridgments of these poo- 
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All these Abndgscs, bowefer, did not Mow the sanm 
mode. Some contented themselves with msking s mere 
aJhridgmsot of their suthois, by employing their own ex- 
prenmonsy or by inoonsiderabie alterations. Others formed 
•bndgmeots in drawing them from varioas authors, but 
whose works they only took what appeared to them 
; worthy of 'obserration, and embellished them in their 
style. Others again, having bef<»re them several au* 
tfaon who wrote on the same subject, took passages from 
oncfa, united them, and thus formed a new work ; they ex- 
eeoted their design by digesting in conunon-places, and 
under various titles, the most valuabla parts they coold 
eoHect, from the best authors they read. To these last m- 
gcaioas scholars we owe the rescue of many valuable frag- 
ments of antiquity. They fortunately preserved the best 
m a vims , characters, descriptions, and curious matters 
which they had found interesting in their studies. 

Some learned men have censured these Abridgers as 
the cauee of our having lost so many excellent entire 
works of the ancients ; for posterity beconung less stiniious 
was satisfied with these extracts, and neglected to preserve 
the originals, whose voluminous size was less attractive. 
Others, on the contrary, say that these AbridgerB have not 
been so prejudicial to literature ; and that had it not been 
for their care, which snatched many a perishable fragment 
from that shipwreck of letters which the barbarians occa- 
1, we should, perhaps, have had no works of the an- 
remainJns. Many voluminous works have been 
irly improved by their Abridgers. The vast hittory of 
-*rogus Pompeius was soon forgotten snd finally perished, 
nfier the excellent epitome of it by Justin, who winnowed 
the abundant chaff from the grain. 

Bayle gives ve^ excellent advice to an Abridger, when 
ke »ows that Xiphilin, in his * Abridgment of Dion,' 
takes no notice of a circumstance very material for enter* 
iag into the character of Domitian : — the recalling the em- 
prcas Domitia aAer having turned her away for her intrigues 
with a player. By omiUmg this fact in the abridgment, 
and which is discovered through Suetonius, Xiphiun has 
evinced, he says, a deficient judgment ; for Domitian's 
ill qualities are much better exposed, when it u known 
that he was mean-spirited enough to restore to the dignity 
of empress theprostitute of a player. 

Abridgers, Cfompilers, and Translators, are now alike 
regarded with contempt; yet to form their works with 
AAl reoiiires so exertion of judgment, and frequently of 
taste, or which their contemners appear to have no due 
eooception. Such literary labours it is thought the learned 
will not be found to want ; and the unlearned cannot dis- 
cern the value. But to such Abridgers as Monsieur Le 
Grand, m his * Tales of the Minstrels/ and Mr Ellis, in 
his * English Metrical Romances,* we owe much ; and 
such writers must bring to their task a congeniality of ge- 
■ias, and even mere taste, than their originals possessed. 
I most compare such to fine etchers after great masters :— 
very few give the feeling touches in tho ri^t place. 

It is an unoummoo circumstance to quote the Scriptures 
on subjects of mocism UUratmre ; but on the present topic 
the elegant writer of the books of the Maccabees has de- 
livered in a kind of preface to that history, very pleasing 
and useful instruction to an Abridger. I snail transcribe 
the passages, being concise, from Book ii, Chap ii, v. 83, 
that the reader may have it at band.— 

* All these things, I ssjT) being declared by Jason, of 
Gyrene, vajiv* hwOc*, we will assay to abridge in one vol- 
ume. We will be careful that they that will read may 
have deiigkt, and that they that are desirous to commit to 
memofy might have eoMe^ and that all into whose hands it 
c;;^ines might have vrq/UJ' How concise and Horatian ! 
He then describes his literary labours with no msensibilt- 
ty :_* To us that have taken upon us this painful labour 
d^Aridgmgt it was not easy, but a matter of tweat and 
wofdUng'.'— And the writer employs sn elegant illustration ; 
< Even as it is no ease onto him that prepareth a banquet, 
and seeketh the benefit of others ; yet for the pleasuring 
of many, we will undertake gladly tnb great pain ; leaving 
to the author the exact handling of every particular, and 
Ishouring to follow theitdet of an abridgmmt.* He now 
enbeiliues his critical account with a sublime metaphor 
Is disttiuai^ the original from the copier :— ' For as tho 
■ulnr Mddsr of a new boose must care for the whole 



building; but he that undertaketh to set it out, and pohrt 
it, most seek out fit thmgs to the adorning thereof; evsa 
so I thmk it is with us. To stand upon sosry |Mml, and 

Cover thmge at large f and to be ciaiou$ in furtiaiUn^ 
lottgeth to the^rsC svlAsrof the story; but to use hremi^ 
and avoid nmdi labouring of the work, is to be granted to 
him that will make an Abridgment.' 

Quintilian has not a passage more elegantly composed^ 
nor more judiciously concetvMl. 

PBorsssoRs or pljioiarism a.wd oiscumi^. 

Among the most singular characters in literature may 
be ranked those who do not blush to profess pobfidy its 
most dishonourable practices. The first vender ofpruted 
sermons imitatinjr manuscript was, I think, Dr Trusler. 
He to whom the following anecdotes relate had superior 
insenuity. Like the famous orator Henley, he formed a 
sdnool oif his own. The present lecturer openly taught 
not to tmimte the best authors, but to tteal from them. 

Richesource. a misersble dedaimer, called himself 
' Moderator or the Academy of Phiioeophioal Orators. 
He taught in what manner a person destitute of literary 
talents might become eminent wr literature. He published 
the principles of bis art under the title of < The Mask of 
Orators; or the manner of duguising with ease all kinds 
of composition ; briefr, sermons, panegyrics, funeral ora- 
tions, dedications, speeches, letters, passages, &c.' I wUL 
give a noti<m of the work.— > 

The author very truly observes, that all who apply 
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themselves to polite literature do not always find from 
own funds a sufficient supply to ensure success. For 
such be labours ; and teacnes to gather, in tho gardens of 
others, those fruits of which their own sterile grounds are 
destitute ; but so artfiilly to gather, that the public shall 
not perceive their depredations. He dignifies this fine art 
by the title of Plagianism, and he thus explains it :-— 

* The Plagianism of orators is the art, or an ingenioas 
and easy m<Kle, which some adroitly employ to change, or 
disguise, all sorts of speeches of their own composition 
or of that of other authors, for their pletfure, or their util- 
ity ; in such a manner that it becomes impossible even for 
the author himself to recognise his own work, his own 
genius, and his own style, so skilfully shall the whole be 
disjniised.' 

Our profossor proceeds to inform us m what manner wa 
are to manage the whole economy of the pieel^ which is to 
be copied or disguised : and which consists in giving a 
new order to the parts, changing^e phrases, words &c. 
An orator, for instance, having salS thst a plenipotentiary 
should possess three quahties,— ^ro6ify, eapatity and eonrw 
age; the plagiarist, on the contrary, may employ oourovs, 
eapaatyy wtd probity. This is only for a general role, tor 
it 18 too simple to practise frequently. To render the part 
perfect we most make it more complex, by changing the 
whole of the expressions. The plainarist inplace of oonr- 
age will put jTorce, constancy y or vigour. For probity he 
may say reHgunty tiirtue or tinoerity. Instead woapaatyf 
he may substitute erudiiiany ability or seisnee. Or he may 
disffuise the whole by saying, that the plen^^totentiary ahomi 
befirm^ virtuoui^ and oMe. 

The rest of this uncommon work is composed of paiM* 
sges, extracted from celebrated writers, which are turnied 
into a new manner by the plagiarist ; their beauties, how- 
ever, are never improved by their dress. Several cele- 
brated writers when young, particularly the fiimous Fie* 
cbier, who addressed verses to him, frequented the lectures 
of this professor ! 

Richesotirce became so zealous in tne cause of litwa* 
ture, that he published a volume, entitled ' The Art ei 
Writing and Speaking ; or a method of composing all sorts 
of letters, and holding a polite conversation.' He oo»> 
eludes his preface by advertising his readers, that authors 
who may be in want of essays, sermons, letters of sll kinds, 
written pleadings and verses, may be accommodated on 
application to him. 

Our professor was extremely fond of copious title-pages; 
which I suppose to be very attractive to certain readers ; 
for it is a custom which the Richesources of the day faM 
not to employ. Are there persons who value boeka b^ the 
Imgtii of their Me§\ as formeriy the ability of a pkyeiatm 
was judged by the stse ofhu tag ? 

To this article may be add«l an aceoont of another 
singular school, where tho professor taught s6se«ri^ fat 
literary composition ! 
I do not believe, says Charpantier, that those who ait 
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uniotelluible are very intelligent. Cluintilitn has justly 
obscrvMl that the obiecuruy aa writer is genoraUy in pio- 
portion to his incapacity. However, as there is hardly 
a defect which does not find partisans, the same author 
iDtbrms us of a Rhetorician, who was so great an admirer 
of obscurity, that he always exhorted his scholars to pre* 
•erve it; and made them correct, as blemishes, those 
passages of their works which appeared to him too intel- 
ligible, duintilian adds, th^ the greatest panegyric ihey 
could give to a composition in that school was to declare, 
* I understand nothing of this piece.' Lyoophron possess 
ed this laste, and he protested that be would hang him- 
■elf if he found a person who should understand his poem, 
called the * Prophesy of Cassandra.' He succeeded so 
well, that this piece has been the stumbling block of all the 
grammarians, scholiasts, and commentators ; and remains 
inexplicable to the present day. Such works Charpentier 
admirably compares to those subterraneous places, where 
the air is so thick and suffocating that it extinguishes all 
torches. A most sophistical dilemma, on the subject of 
o&eemty, was made by Thomas Anglus, or White, an 
English Catholic priest, the friend of Sir Kenelro Digby. 
This learned men frequently wandered in the mazes of 
metaph)rsical subtilties ; and became perfectly unintelligi- 
ble to his readers. When accused of tliis obsnunty, be 
replied, * Either the learned understand me or they do not. 
If they understand me, and find me in an error, it is easy 
for them to refute me; if they do not understand me, it is 
very unreasonable for them to exclaim against my doctrines.* 
This is saying all that the wit of man can suggest in 
(avour of o6scvrt/y .' Many, however, will agree with an 
observation made by Gravina on the over-refinement of 
modern composition, ' that we do not think we have attained 
genius, till others must nossess as much themselves to 
understand us.' Fonteneile, in France, followed by Mari- 
▼aux, Thomas, and others, first introduced that subtilised 
manner of writing, which tastes more natural and simple 
reject ; the source of such bitter complaints of obocurity. 

UTXRART DUTCH. 

Pere Bouhours seriously asks if a German can be a 
B£L BfiPRiT 7 This concise query was answered by 
Kramer, in a ponderous volume, which bear* for title, Fiin- 
dieuB nominu Oermanid, This mode of refutation does 
not pruve that the question was then so ridiculous as it 
was considered. The Germans of the present day, al- 
though greatly superior to their ancestors, are still distant 
from that oem^ of taste which cliaracterises the finished com- 
positions of the French and the English authors. Nations 
display ^ent'iM before they form taiU ; and in some of the 
productions of the modern Germans, it will be allowed that 
their imaginations are fertile uid fervid ; but perhaps the 
simple question of Bouhours still exists in its full f<irce. 

It was once the mode with English and French writers 
to dishonour them with the epithets of heavy, dull, and 
phlegmatic compilers, without taste, spirit, or gemus ; ge- 
nuine descendants of the ancient Boetians, 

Crassoque sno aere natL 

Many ingenious performances have lately shown that this 
ceiuure has now oecoroe unjust; and much more forcibly 
answer the sarcastic question of Bouhours than the thick 
quarto of Kramer. 

Churchill finely says of genius, that it is independent of 
■itoation, 

* And may hereafter even in Holland rise.' 

Vondol, whom, as Marchand observes, the Dutch re- 
gard as their iEschyltis, Sophocles, and Euripides, has a 
strange defective taste; the poet himself knew none of 
these originals, but he wrote on some patriotic subject, the 
sure way to obtain j>opularity. The greater part of his 
tracedies is drawn rrom the Scriptures ; all badly chosen 
and unhappily executed. In his DeUveranee of the ChiU 
dren of /sroeT cme of his principal characters is the JDit»- 
Nite / In his Jerumdem autnytd we are disgusted with a 
tedious oration by the Angel Uabriel, who proves theolo* 
gically, and his prooft extend through nine ckwely printed 
pages in quarto, that this destruction had been predicted 
mr the prophets. And in the Ltuiftr of the same author, 
the subject is grossly scandaliv.ed by this haughty spirit be- 
ooming stupidW in love vrilh Eve, and it ia for her he causes 
the rebellioQ of the evil angels, and the fall of our first oa- 
rents. Poor Vondel kept a hosier's shop, which he left to 
the care of his wife, while he indulged his poetical genius. 
***- stocking diop fiiiled, and his poems produced him more 



chagrin than gkiry ; for in Holland even a patriotic poelf 
if a bankrupt, would, no doubt, be accoun t ed by his wkm^ 
citixens as a madman. Vondel had no other master but 
his genius, which, wUb bis uncongenial situalioo, ooci^ 
sioned all his errors. 

Another Dutch poet is even less Uderable. Having 
written a kmg rhapsody concerning Pyramus and Thi^ 
he concludes it by a ridiculous parallel between the death 
of these unfortunate victims of love, and the passion of Je* 
sus Christ. He says, 

Om t'ooncluderem van onsen Imgrypt, 
Dees Hisiorle moraliserende, 
Is in deii verstande wel accorderende, 
By der Fasaie van Chriatua gebenedyt. 

And upon this, after having turned Pyramus into the son 
of God, and Thisbe into the Christian soul, he proceedi 
with a number of comparisons ; the latter always more hn* 
pertinent than the former. 

I believe it is well known that the actors on the Duldi 
theatre are generally tradesmen, who quit their aprons al 
ihe hour of public representation. This was the fact when 
I was in Holland forty years a^o. Their comedies are o^ 
fensive by the groesness of their buffooneries. One of their 
comic incidents was a miller appearing in distress for want 
of wind to turn his mill ; he had recourse to the novel 
scheme of placing his back against it, and, by certain imi- 
tative sounds behind the scenes, the mill is soon set apgo- 
ing. It is hard to rival such a depravity of taste. 

I saw two of their most celebrated tragedies. The one 
was Gysbert Van Amstel, by Vondel ; that is Gysbrecht 
of Amsterdam, a warrior, w£o in the civil wars preserved 
this city by his heroism. It is a patriotic historical play, 
and never rails to crowd the theatre towards Christmas, 
when it is usualiy performed successively. One of the 
acts concludes with a scene of a convent ; the sound cf 
warlike instruments is heard ; the abbey is stormed ; the 
nuns and fathers are slaughtered ; with the aid of ' blun- 
derbuss and thunder,* every Dutchman appears sensible of 
the pathos of the poet. 6ot it does not here conclude. 
After this terrible slaughter, the conquerors and the van- 
quished remain for ten miiitftefl on the stage, silent and omh 
tionless, in the attitudes in which they happened to fall ! 
and this pantomimic pathos is received with loud bursts of 
applause from the audience. 

The other was the Ahasuerus of Schubart, or the Fall 
of Haman. In the triumphal entry the Balavian Morde- 
cai was moanled on a genuine Flander's mare, that, fortu- 
nately, quietly received her applause with a lumpish ma- 
jesty resembling her rider. I have seen an English asi 
once introduced on our stage which did not act with this 
decorum. Our late actors have frequently be^m beasts ;r~ 
a Dutch taste ! 

Some few specimens of the best Dutch poetry which 
we have had yield no evidence in favour of the national 
poetical taste. The Dutch poet Katx has a poem on the 
* Games of Chiklren,' where all the games are moralised ; 
I suspect the taste of the poet as well as his subject is pu- 
erile. When a nation ba« produced no works above me- 
diocrity, with them a certain mediocrity ia excellence, and 
their master-pieces, with a people who have made a 
greater progress in refinement, are but the works of a 
pupil. 

THS PRODUCTIOFS OF THE MIITD VOT SXISAnLB 
BV CREDITORS. 

When Crebitlon, the French tragic poet, published his 
Catilina, it was attended with an nonour to literature, 
which, though itia probably forgotten (for it was only 
registered, I think, as the news of the day,) it becomes a 
collector zealous in the cause of literature to preserve. I 
■liall give the circumstance, the petition and tne decree. 

At the time Catilina was given to the public, the credi- 
tors of the poet had the cruelty to attach the produce of 
this piece, as well at the bookseller's, who had printed the 
tragedy, as at the theatre where it was performed. The 
poHBt, much irritated at these proceedings, addresaed a pe» 
tition to the king, in which he showed that it was a thing 
yet unknown, that it shouM be allowed to dass amongsl 
seizable effects the productions of the human mind ; that 
if such a practice waa permitted, thoae who had cooeecrat* 
ed their vigils to the studies of literature, and who have 
mado the greatest efforts lo render themselves, by this 
means, useful to their country, would see themselvea ia 
the cruel predicament of not daring to publish works, ofWs 
\ recious and interesting to the stata ; that the greatur 
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nrt tiT those who devote tbeouielTee to literature require i 
NT the neceasaries of life thoee succours which they have I 
arif ht to expect from their labours ; and thai it never has 
heen suflcred in France lo seize the fees of lawyers, and 
other persoDS of Uberal professions. 

In answer to this petition, a dtfcree immediately issued 
ftoB Che King*ri coancii, commanding a replevy of the ar- 
mts and setzuresi of which the petitioner complained. 
This hoBOorable decree was dated 2lst Mav, 1749, and 
hove the ibUowing title : * Decree of the CTouncil of his 
Majjettr, in favour of Mr Crebil'.on, author of the trasedy 
of Catiuoa, which declares tliat the productions of the 
mind are wit amnnest seizable effects.' 

Louts XV exhioiti the noble example of bestowing a 
■arfc of consideration to the remains of a man of letters. 
This king not only testified his esteem of Crebillonby hav- 
ing his works printed at the Louvre, but also by consecrat- 
Bg to bis glory a tomb of marble. 

caiTics. 

Writers who have been unsuccessful in original compo- 
sition have their other productions immediately decried, 
whatever merit they might once have been allowed to pos- 
sess. Yet this is very unjust ; an author who has given 
a wrong direction to his literary powers may perceive at 
length where he can more securely point them. Experi- 
ence is as excellent a mistress in the school of literature, 
as in the school of human life. Blackmore's epics are in- 
sufferable ; yet neither Addisoa xor Jc^nson erred when 
they considered his philosophical poem as a valuable com- 
position. An indifferent poet may exert the art of criti- 
cism in a ver^ high degree ; and if he cannot himself pro- 
dace an orisinal work, he may yet be cX great service in 
rsgolating the happier geuius of another. This observa* 
tion I shall illustrate by the characters of two French 
critics ; the one is the Abb^ d*Aubignac, and the other 
Chapeiain. 

Boileau opens his Art of Poetry by a precept which 
though it be common is always important ; this critical 
poet declares, that ' It is in vain a daring author thinks of 
attaining to the lieigbt of Parnassus if he does not feel the 
secret m/lnence of heaven, and if his natal star has not 
formed him to be a poet.' This observation he founded 
on the character of our Abb6, who had ezcellenily written 
on the economy oi dramatic composition. His Pratiiiue 
du Thtatn gamed him an extensive reputation. When 
be produced a tragedy, the world expected a finished 
pieoe ; it was acted, and reprobated. The author, how- 
ever did not acutely feel its bad reception ; he every where 
boasted that he, of all the dramatists, had most scrupu- 
lously observed the ruiea of Aristotle. The Prince de 
Guemen^, famous for his repartres, sarcastically observed, 
* I do not ouarrel with the Abb^ d' Aubignac for having so 
closely fuliowed the precepts of Aristotle ; but I cannot 
pardon the precepts of Aristotle, that occasioned the Abb6 
^Aobignac to write so wretched a tragedy.' 

The Fratique du Theatre u not, however, to be despis- 
ed, because the TVagedy of its author is despicable. 

Chapelain's unfortuimte epic hss rendered him no- 
torions. He had gained, and not undeservedly, great re- 
putation for his critical powers. After a retention of 
above thirty years, his PuedU appeared. Ho immedi- 
ately became the butt of every unfledged wit, and his fi>r- 
mer works were eternally condemned! Insomuch that 
when Camusat published, after the death of ow* author, a 
little volume of extracts from his manuscript letters, it is 
Gurions to observe the awkward situation in which he finds 
hisMelf. In his preface he seems afraid that the very 
name of Chapeiain will be sufficient to repel the reader. 

Camusat observes of Chapeiain, that *He found flatter- 
ers wboassiired him his Pueelle ranked abo? e the ^neid ; 
and this Chapeiain but feebly denied. However this may 
be, it would be difficult to make the bad taste which reigns 
throughout this poem a^ree with that sound and exact 
eriucisni with which he decided on the works of others. 
80 true is it, that geniuM is very superior to a justness of 
mind which is nijffleient to jitdgt and to advise others.' 
ChapelwD was ordered to draw up a critical list o( the 
chief living authors and men of letters in France, for the 
Unc. It IS extremely impartial, and perfbrmed with an 
•Mdytical ridll of their literary characters which could not 
have been surpassed by an Aristotle or a Boileau. 

The taUtU of judging may exist separately from the 
ptwir if esecH/ion. An amateur may not be an artist, 
tfwn^ an artist sboald bs an amateur. And it is Cmt this 



reason that young authors are not to contemn the precepts 
of such critics as even the Abb46 d'Aubignac, and Chapo- 
lain. It is to Walsh, a miserable versifier, that Popo 
stands indebted for the bint of our poetry then being den* 
cient in correctness and polish ; and it i*. from this tortun* 
ate hint that Pope derived his poetical excellence. Diony- 
sius Halicamasseniis has composed a lifeless history ; yet, 
as Gibbon, observes, how admirably has kt judged ths 
masters, and defined tlie rules of historical composition ; 
Gravina, with great taste and spirit, has written on poetij 
and poets, but he composed tragedies which gave bun no 
title to be ranked among them. 

AHCCDOTKS OF AVTHOHS CEKSURKD. 

It is an ingenious obserration made bv a journalist of 
Trevoux, on perusing a criticism not ill written, whidi 
pretended to detect several faults in the cmnpositions of 
Bruyere, that in ancient Rome the great man who tri* 
umpnod amidst the applauses of those who celebnted their 
virtues, were at the same time compelled to listen to those 
who reproached them with their vices. This cusKnn is 
not less necessary to the republic of letters than it was 
formerly to the republic of Rome. Without this it is pro* 
bable that authors would be intoxicated with success, and 
would then relax in tlieir accustomed vifour ; and ths 
multitude who took them for models would, fi» want of 
judgment, imitate their defects. 

Sterne and Chui chill were continually abusing the Re* 
viewers, because they honestly told the one that obscenity 
was not wit, and obscurity was not sense ; and the othw, 
that dissonance in poetry did not excel harmony, and that 
his rhymes were frequently prose lines of ten syllablea cut 
into verse. Thev applaudM their happier efforts. No(> 
withstanding all this, it is certain that so little discernment 
exists amongst common writers, and common readers, that 
the obscenity and flippancy of Sterne, and the bald verse 
and prosaic poetry of Churchill, were precisely the por- 
tions which Aiey selected for imitation : the blemishes of 
great men are not the less blemishes, but they are unfbr* 
tunately, the easiest parts for imitation. 

Yet criticism may oe too rigorous, and genius too sensi- 
ble to its fairest attacks. Racine acknowledged that one 
of the severe criticisms he received had occasioned him 
more vexation than the greatest applauses had afforded 
him pleasure. Sir John Marsham, having published the 
first part of his * Chronology,' sidfered so much chagrin at 
the endless omtroversies which it raised (and some of his 
critics went so far as to affirm it was designed to be detri* 
mental to Revelation,) that he burned the second part, 
which was ready for the press. Pope was observed to 
writhe with anguish in his chair, on hearing mentioned the 
letter of Cibber, with other temporary attacks ; and it is 
said of Montesquieu, that he was so much affected by the 
criticisms, true and false, which he daily experienced, that 
they contributed to hasten his death. Ritson's extreme 
irritability closed in lunacy, while his ignorant reviewers, 
in the shapes of assassins, were haunting his death-bed. 
In the preface (0 his ' Metrical Romances' he says-- 
* brought to an end in ill health and low spirits— certain 
to be insulted by a base and prostitute gang of lurking as- 
sassins who slab in the dark, and whose poisoned daggers 
he has already experienced.' Scott, of Amwell, never re* 
covered from a ludicrous criticism, which I discovered had 
been writte.n by a physician who never pretended topoeti* 
cal taste. 

Pelisson has recorded, in his History of the French Aca- 
demy, a literary anecdote, which forcibly shows the dan- 
ger of caustic criticism. A young man from a remote 
province came to Paris with a play, which he considered 
as a master-piece. M. L'Etoille was more than Mist in 
his merciless criticism. He showed the youthful Lard a 
thousand glaring defects in his cnief d'csuvre. The hum- 
bled country author burnt bis tragedy^ returned home, 
took to his chiunber, and died of vexation snd grief. Of 
all unfortunate men, one of the unhappiest is a middling 
author endowed with too lively a sensibility for criticism. 
Athenaeus, in his tenth book, has given us a lively portrait 
of this melancholy being. Anaxandrides appeared one 
day on horseback in the public assembly at Athena, to re* 
cite a dithyrambic poem, of which he read a portion. He 
was a man of fine stature, and wore a purple robe edged 
with golden fringe. But hb complexion was saturnine and 
melancholy, which was the cause that he never spared his 
own writings. Whenever he was vanquished by a rival, 
be immediately gave his compositioos 10 the dniggisti lo 
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be cot iato piecei, to wrap their articles in, without ovor 
caring to reme hit writiags. It it owing to thit that he 
deacroyed a nuodber of pleating compotitiont ; age in- 
creaaed hit toumett, ana every da^ h« became more and 
more dittatitfied at die awardt orhit auditora. Hrace 
hit * Tereut,' becante it failed to obtain the prize, has 
not reached at, which, with other of his productions, de- 
served presenrauoa, though not to ba?e been publicly 
erownea. 

Batioux having been chosen by the French government 
ibr the compilation of elementary books f<M' the Military 
School, is said to have felt their unfavourable reception so 
acutely, that he became a prev to excessive grief. It is 
believed that the lamentable aeath of Dr Hawkesworth 
was occasioned by a similar drcumstance. Govemmont 
had consigned to his care the compilation of the voyages 
that pass under his name :— 4iow he succeeded is well 
known. He felt the public reception so sensibly, that 
he preferred the oblivion of death to the mortifying recol- 
lections of life. 

On this interesting subject Footenelle, in his ' Eloge on 
Newton,' has made the following observation : — ' Newton 
was more desirous of remaining unknown, than of having 
the calm of Ufe disturbed by Uiose literary storms which 
genius and science attract about those who riso to emi- 
nence. In one of his letters we learn that his Treatise on 
Optics being ready for the press, several premature objeo> 
tions which appeared, made him abandon its publication. 
-^ I should reproach myself (he said) for my imprudence, 
if I were to lose a thing so real as my ease to run afier a 
shadow.' But this shadow he did not miss : it did not 
cost him the ease he so much loved, and it had for him as 
much reality as ease itself. I refer to Bayle, in his curi- 
ous article * Hipponax,' note f. To these instances we 
may add the fate of the Abb^ Cassagne, a man of learn- 
ing, and not destitute of talents. He was intended for one 
oTthe preachers at court ; but be had hardly made him- 
self known in the pulpit, when he was struck by the light- 
ning of Boileau's muse. He felt so acutely the caustic 
verses, that they rendered him almost incapable of literary 
labour ; in the prime of life he became melancholy, and 
shortly afierwards died insane. A modern painter, it is 
known, never recovered from the biting ridicule of a popu- 
lar, but malignant wit. Curomyns, a celebrated quaker, 
confessed he died of an anonymous letter in a puUic paper, 
which, said he, * fattened on my heart, and threw me uito 
this slow fever.' Racine, who died of his extreme sensi- 
bilitjr to a rebuke, confessed that the pain which one severe 
criticism inflicted outweighed all the applause he could re- 
ceive. The feathered arrow of an epigram has sometimes 
been wet with the heart's blood of its victim. Fortune 
has been lost, reputation destroyed, and every charity of 
life extinguished, by the inhumanity of inconsiderate wit. 

Literary history records the fate of several who may be 
said to have died of CriHcUm. But there is more sense 
and infinite humour in the mode which Phednis adopted 
to answer the cavillers of his age. When he first publish- 
ed his fables, the taste for conciseness and simplicity was 
so much on the decline, that they were both objected to 
him as faults. He used his critics as they deserved. To 
those who objected against the eondaeneat of his style, he 
tells a long tedumt dory (Lib. iii. Fab. 10, ver. 69,) and 
treats those who condemn the simpfieity of his style with a 
run dCbombaat verses, that have a great many noisy elevat- 
ed words in them, without any sense at the bcKtom— this 
in Lib. iv, Fab. 6. 

▼iROiiriTr. 

The writings of the Fathers once formed the studies of 
the learned. These labours abound with that subtilty of 
arsument which will repay the industry of the inquisitive, 
and the antiouary may turn them over for pictures of the 
manners of the age. A favourite subiect with Saint Am- 
brose was that of Virginity, on which he has several 
works ; and perhaps he wished to revive the order of the ves- 
tals of ancient Rome, which aflerwardsproduced the insti- 
tution of Nuns. His < Treatise on Virgins' is in three 
volumes. We learn from this worii olt the fourth century, 
tiie lively impressions his exhortations had made on the 
minds and hearts of girls, not less in the most distant pro- 
vinces, than in die neighbourhood of Milan where he re- 
tided. The virgins of Bologna, amounting only, it appears, 
to the number of twenty, performed all kinds of needle- 
work, not merely to gain ttieir livelihood, but also to be 
taabled to perform acts of liberaUty, and exerted their m- 



dustry to allure other girls to join the holy profession of 
Virgmity. He exhorts daughters, in spite of their pareott| 
and even their lovert, to contecrate themtelvet. * I do 
not blame marriage,' he tay t ; * I only show the advantages 
of Virginity.* 

He competed thit bodi in to florid a ttyle, that he «»> 
tidered it required some apology. A Religious of tho 
Benedictines published a translation in 1689. 

So sensible was Saint Ambrose of the rarity of the pro* 
fession he would establish, that he thus combsli his adver* 
saries : * They complain that human nature will bo ex- 
hausted ; but I ask who has ever sought to marrv without 
findmg women enough from amongst whom he ooi^ 
choose? What murder, or what war, hat ever been oo> 
casioned for a virgin 7 It is one of the oonsequonces cf 
marriaae to kill the adulterer, and to war wiui tfaa ra^ 
visher.^ 

He wrote another treatise On ^perpttual Virgimty ff 
Ae Mother of Ood, He attacks ISonosius on this sub- 
ject, and deMnds her virginitv, which was indeed greatly 
suspected by Boaoaius, woo, however, got nodiing by tin 
bold suspicion, but the dreadful name at Heretic, A third 
treatise was entitled ExhortatUm to Virgim^ ; a fourth, 
On the Fate ^f a Virgin^ is more curious. He relates the 
misfortunes of one Suecamahf who was by im meant a 
companioo for her nametake ; for, having made a vow of 
virginity, and taken the veil, she afierwards endeavoured 
to conceal her shame, but the precaution only tended to 
render her m<H« culpable. Her behaviour, indeed, had 
long afforded ample rood for the sarcasms of the Jews and 
the Pagans. Saint Ambrose compelled her to perform 
public penance, and after having declaimed on her double 
crime, gave her hopes of pardon, if, like * Scsur Jeanne,' 
this early nun would sincerely repent ; to complete her 
chastisement, he ordered her every day to recite tne fiftieth 
psalm. 

A OLAHCS IVTO THX FESITCH ACADEXT. 

In the republic of Letters the establishment of an acad> 
emy has been a favourite project ; yet perhaps it is little 
more than an Utopian scheme. The umted enbrts of men 
of letters in Academies have produced little. It woidd 
seem that no man likes to bestow his great labours on a 
tmall community, for whose members he himself does not 
feel, probably, the most flattering partiality. The French 
AcaoemjT made a splendid appearance in Europe: yet 
when this society publbhed their Dictionary, that of 
Furetiere's became a formidable rival ; and Johnson did 
as much as the /ori^ themselves. Voltaire confesses that 
the great charactera of the literuy republic were formed 
without the aid of academies. — * For what then,' he asks, 
* are they necessary ? — To preserve and nourish the fire 
which great geniuses have kindled. By observing the 
•/unto at their meetings we may form some opinion of the 
indolent manner in which they trifled away their time. 
We are fortunately enabled to do this, by a letter in which 
Patru describes, in a very amusins manner the visit which 
Christina of Sweden took a sudden fancy to paj to the 
academy. 

The Gtueen of Sweden baring resolved to visit the 
French Academy, gave so short a notice of her design, 
that it was impossible to inform the majority of the meoH 
hers of her intention. About four o'clock fifteen or six- 
teen academicians were assembled. Mr Gombaut, one 
of the members who did not know of the intended royal 
visit, and who had never forgiven her majesty because she 
did not relish bis verses, thought proper to show his resent 
ment by quitting the assembly. 

She was received in a spadous hall. In the middle 
was a table covered with rich blue velvet, ornamented with 
a broad border of sold and silver. At its bead was placed 
an arm-chair of Mack velvet embrmdered with gwd, and 
round the table were placed chairs with tapestry backst 
The Chancellor had forgotten to hang in the hall the por^ 
trait of the <]ueen, which she had prp«ented to the Acade- 
my, and which was considered as a great Mnission. About 
five, a footman belonging to the dut^en inquired tf the cooh 
pany were assembled. Soon after, a servant of the king 
informed the chancellor that the queen was at the end of 
the street ; and immediately her csrriage drew up in the 
court-yard. The chancellor, followed oy the rest of the 
members, went to receive her as she stepped out of her 
chariot ; but the crowd was so great, that few of them 
could reach her majesty. Accompanied by the diancellory 
she pitted Uux>u{^ the firtt hall, followed by one «f bar 
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Um, iIm CApCain of her fuwds, anil one or two of her i bu most roMon. Thoy all havo tho art oT 
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WbM al^ entered the Acadeaay the approached the 
fce, and apofce in a low vuioe to Ihe chancellor. 8he then 
aked whj Mr Meoafo was not there? and when ehe wae 
laU that be did not beloag to the Academy, she asked why 
JM did not ? She was answered, that however he might 
imrit the honour, he had rendered himself unworthy ol it 
bf several dispnteebe had had with its members. She 
Ma inqoired aside of Iho chancellor whether the acade- 
■ietanr were to sit or stand before her? On this the 
chancellor consulted with a member, who observed that in 
the time of Roosard, there was held an assembly of men 
of Icttsrs before Cbaites IX several times, and that tbev 
were always seated. The c^ueen conversed with M. 
BsanUot ; and suddenly tummg to Madame de Bregis, 
laid her that she believed she must not be present at the 
amembly ; but it was agreed that this lady deserved the 
benoor. An the queen was talking with a member she 
^lupdy quitted him, as was her custom, and in her 
^aiek way sat down in the arm-chair ; and at the same 
lanf the members seated themselves. The queen ob- 
serviiw that tbev did not, out of respect to her, approach 
the lule, deair^ them to come near ; and they accord- 
ing approached iL 

Dvrina these ceremonious preparatioDs, several officers 
of Slate bad entered the hall, and stood behind the acade- 
■idans. The chancellor sat at the queen's left hand by 
tbs ire side ; and at the right was placed M . de la Cbambre, 
Ike director ; then Boisrobert, Patru, Pehsson, Cotin, the 
Abb< TaKemant, and others. M. de Meseray sat at the 
bottom of the table facing the queen, with an iokatand, pa- 
por, and the portfolio of the companylying before him ; 
ho oecupied the place of secretary. Woen they were all 
floated the director rose, and the academicians followed 
UsH an but the chancellor, who remained in his seat. The 
director made his complimentary address in a low voioe. 
Uo bo^ was quite bent, and no person but the queen and 
the chancellor coukl hear him. She received his address 
great satisfaction. 

Alt cooiplimenui concluded, they returned to their 
The director then told the queen that he had cobh 
BOoed a treatise on Pain, to add to his character of the 
Puoioos, and if it was agreeable to her majesty, he would 
road the first chapter.--Very willingly, she answered.^ 
Having read it, be said to her majes^, that he would read 
BO Bore lest bio shouU fatJi|;ue her. Not at all, she re- 
plied, figr I auppose what follows resembles what I have 

Aflerwardfl Mr Meieray mentioned that Mr Cotm 
hid some verses, which her majesty would doubtless find 
boautiful and if it was agreeidile they should be read. Mr 
Colin read them : they were versicms of two passages 
from Lucretius ; the one in which he attacks a Providence, 
and the «thet-, where he gives the origin oi the world ao- 
eordiag to the Epicurean system : to these he added twen- 
^ ttnes of bis own, in which he maintained the ezisteuce 
of a Provideaoe. This done, an abb^ roee, and without 
bsog dewredor or dered/ead two aonnetstwhich by courtesy 
wore allowed to be tolerable. It is remarkable that both 
the poeft read their verses standing, while the rest read 
fboir compositions seated . 

After these readings, the dvector informed the queen 
that the ordinaiy eaereises of the company waa to labour 
OBtbeffietionary; and that if her majesty shodd not find 
il disagreeable, ihey wouU read a edUcr or stitched us. 
Vonr wiUiagty, she aaawered. Mr de Meieray then 
rood what related to the word Jen; Oamt. Amongst 
olhor prorertnal ezpreasioas was this : Oanu of J^rineM, 
which only plfloot Iho plcgpcfs; toezpreos a malicious vio- 
jOBoo com mitt ed by one in power. At this the queen 
jao^ed heartily; and tbev continued reading all that was 
■i^ written. This lasted about an hour, when the queen 
woorving that nothinc more remained, arose, made a bow 
te the eoBBpany, and rotuned in the naaner she eft. 



iPorotiefe, who was hiBHelf an acBdamician, baa de- 
•Bribed the ariseraUe naimer in which time was oonBun- 
w at their aaBemblieB. loonfoas he was a satirist, and 
hMmarreBed with the aoadeany ; there must have been, 
Mw«holaodiag, Buffident lOBemUaaee for the foOowing 
fiMne, however it maybe orwebarged. fle has been 

■m fir tfaoB eiposBiig the SlooBaniaa Biysteries oflitei^ 
itaetatheunitiatod. 

'Btfihohi MMC nliM«rBM,iihawho« they suppose 



orations upon a trifie. ^be second repeats Uke an echo 
what the first said ; but generally three or four speak to- 
gether. When there is a bench of five or sii members, 
one reads, another decides, two converse, one sleeps, and 
another amuses himself with reading some dictionary 
#hich happens to lie before him. When a second mem- 
ber is to deliver his opinion, they are obliged to read agaia 
the al1ide,which at tbe first perusal he had been too much 
engaged to hear. This is a happy manner of finishing their 
wurk. They can hardly get over two lines without long 
digressioofl ;* without some one telling a pleasant sloiy, or 
the iiewsof the day; or talking of aflairs of state and re* 
forming the government.' 

That the French Academy weregeneraOy fiivolously 
employed appears also from an epistle to Balsac, by Bois- 
robert, the amusing companion of Cardinal Richeliett.— 

* Every one separatelv,' says 4ie, ' promises great things , 
when they meet thev oo noming. They have l»een far 

Jeara employed on toe letter F ; and I should be happy if 
were certain of livins tiU they got through G.' 
The following anecdote concerns the /orfy uiw ihuiVs 
of the academicians. Those cardinala who were academi- 
cians for a long time bad not attended the meetings of the 
academy, because they thought that orm-chinrt were in- 
dispensible to their dignity, and the academy had then 
only ccmmon chairs. These cardinals were deeirous of 
being present at the election of Mr Monnoie, that they 
anight give him a distinguished mark of their esteem.— 

* liie king,' says D'Alembert, *to natiofy at once the delica^ 
cy of theu* friendship, and that of their cardinalship, and 
to preserve at the same time that academical equauty, of 
which this enlightened monarch,(Louis XIV,) well knew 
the advantage, sent to the academy forty arm-chairs for 
the forty a^emiciaiis ; the same chairs which we now 
occupy : and the motive to which we owe them is suffi- 
cient to render the memory of Louis XIV precious to the 
republic of letters, to whom il owes so many more impor- 
tant obligations !' 

POKTICAL AlTD OBAllMATICaL DEATHS. 

It will appear by the following anecdotes, that some 
men may be said to have died foetiealfy and even gron- 
wuUkalljf, 

There may be some attraction existing in poetry which 
is not merely fictitious, for often have its genuine votariea 
felt aU iu power on the most trying occasions. They 
have displayed the enerf^ of their mind by composing or 
repeating verses, even with death on their lips. 

The Emperor Adrian, dyioc, made that celebrated ad- 
dress to his soul, which is so happily translated bv Pope. 
Lucan. when he had his veins opened by order of Nero» 
expired reciting a passaie from bis Pbaraalia, in which he 
had described the wouno of a dying soldier. Petoeniua 
did the same thing <» the same occasion. 

Patris, a poet of Caen, perceiving himself exniria^, 
composed some verses which are justly admired. In thia 
httle poem he relates a dream, in which he appeared to 
he placed next to a beggar, when ba^ng addressed him in 
tbe haughty strain he wouM probably have employed on 
this side or the grave, he reoeivea the following repri* 
mand: 

Id tous som egaux : Je no te dois plus ilen : 
Jo Buis sor mon Atinler comme tol sur le den 

Here all are equal ! now thy lot Is mine ! 
I on my dunghill, as thou ait on thine. 

Des Barreaux, it is said, wrote on his death-bed that 
well-known sonnet which is translated in the 'Spectator.' 

Margaret of Austria, when she was nearly penshing in 
a storm at sea, compooed her epitaph in verse. Had she 
perished, what would have become of the epitaph? And 
if ahe escaped, of what use was it? She sfamild rather 
have said her prayers. The verses however have all Uw 
naiveU of the times. They ar&» 

Cy gist Margot, la gente demoiselle, 
Qtt'eut deux maris, et si mourut puoeno. 

Beneath thlo tomb lo high-bom Margarot laid. 
Who had two huobands, and yet died a nudd. 

She was betrothed to Charles VIII of France^ who for* 
Book her; and being next intended for the Spanish inbat, 
m her voya^ to Spaiui she wrote these fines in a storm. 

Mademoiselle oe Serment was sumamed tbe philoBO- 
pher. She was celebrated (or her knowledge and tatta 
m poHte literature. She died of a cancer m her breaaty 
I and Builered her miifortiiiM with axanpUrypatiBiMB. Btm 
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«qNred4n fi«»«TKing thete verMSi which th* addr eased to 

Death. 

Nectare clauaa suo, 
JHfnum taniorum pretium tulit ilia labonim* 

It was after Cenraniei had received extreme unction 
Ibat he wrote the dedication to his Persiles. 

Roeeommoni at the moment he expired, with an energr 
of voice that expressed the roost fenrent devotion, uttered 
two lines of his own version of * Dies Ira !' Waller, in 
his last moments, repeated some lines from Virgil ; and 
Chaucer seems to have taken his farewell of all human 
vanities by a moral ode, entitled * A Balade made by 
Geffrey Cnauoyer upon his dethe-bedde lying in his greie 
anguysse.' 

Cornelius de Wit fell an innocent victim to popular pre- 
judice His death is thus noticed by Hume : * This man| 
who had bravely served bis country in war, and who had 
been invested with the highest dignities, was delivered 
into the hands of the executioner, and torn in pieces by 
the most inhuman torments. Amidst the severe affonies 
which he endured he frequently repeated an ode oh Ho* 
race, which contained sentiments suited to his deplorable 
condition.' It was the third ode of the third book which 
this illustrious philosopher and statesman then repeated. 

I add another instance in the death of that delightful 
poet Metastasio. After having received the sacrament, a 
very short time before his last moments, he broke out with 
all the enthusiasm of poetry and religion into the following 



T*offro il tOoproprio llgUo, 
Che gift u'amore in pegno, 
Racchiuao In picciol segno 
8i voile a iioi doner. 

Alui rlvolgi il ciglio. 

OaanTo chi I'ofTro, e poi 
Laaci, Signor. sc vuoi, 
Lascia di ))eruonar. 

* I offer to thee, O Lord, th^ own son, who already has given 
the pledge of love, inclosed in this thin emblem ; turn on him 
thine eves ; ah ! behold whom I offer to thee and then desist, 
O Loru ! if liiou canst desisi from mercy.' 

' The muse that has attended my course (says the dymg 
Gleim in a letter to Klopstock) stiU hovers round my steps 



to the very verge of the grave.' A cullection of lyrical 
poems, entitled * Last Hours,' composed by old Gloim on 




Martha and Lazarus, a picture of the death of the ju^t ; 
and on his own death-bed oe was heard repeating, with an 
expiring voice, his own verses on Mary ; he was exhorting 
himself Co die by the accents of his own harp, the sublimi- 
ties of his own muse ! The same song of Mary, says 
Madame de Siael, was read at the public funeral of Klop- 
■tock. 

Chatellard, a French gentleman, beheaded in Scotland 
tor having loved the queen, and even for having attempted 
her honour, Brantome says, would not have any other 
▼iaticum than a poem of Ronsard. When he ascended 
the scaffold he took tho hymns of this poet, and for his 
oonaolation read that on death, which he says is well adapts 
ed to conquer its fear. 

The Marquis of Montrose, when he was condemned by 
his judges to have his limbs nailed to the gates of four 
cities, ue bravo soldier said, that ' he was sorry he had 
not limbs sufficient to be nailed to all the gales of the cities 
in Europe, as monuments of his loyalty.' As he pro 
ceeded to his execution, he put this thought into beautiful 
verse. 

Phitm Strozzi, when imprismed by Cosmo the First, 
great Duke of Tuscany, was apprehensive of the danger 
to which he mi^ht expose his friends who had joined in his 
conspiracy against tne duke, from the confessions which 
the rack might extort from him. Having attempted every 
exertion for the liberty of his country, he considered it as 
no crime therefore to die. He resolved on suicide. With 
die point of the sword, with which he killed himself, he 
cut out on the mantle-piece of the chimney this verse of 
Virgil: 

Exorlare aliquis nostris ex ossibos ultor. 
'Rise, some avenger, ilrom our bkiod ! 

I can never repeat without a strong emotion the follow- 
mg^ stanzas, b«;gun by Andr^ Chenicr, in the dreadful 
pwiod of tho French revolutioo. He was waiting for his 



turn to be dragged lo the gniUoliao, when ha 
this poem : 

Comme tm dernier rayon, eommeim demler npoyn 

4nime la An d*un beau jour : 
Au pied de l*echafaud j''essaie encor ma ffre, 

Peut-eire esi ce bientot mon lour ; 

Peut*eire avant que l^heuro en cercle prbmente 

Ait po86 sur I'email bflUant 
Dans les sobeante pas ou sa route est bom6e 

Son pitjd sonoie el vigilanL 

Le sommeil du tombeau presaera ma pau]Mer^— - 

Here, at this pathetic line, was Andr^ Chenier i 
ed to the guillotine ! Never ^as a more beautiful effusiaB 
of grief interrupted by a more affecting incident ! 

Several men of science have died m a scientific maonor. 
Haller, the poet^ phifcMopher, and physicinni beheM Idtf 
end approach with the utmost composure. He kept feel* 
in^ hid pulse to the last moment, and when he found that 
liie was almost gone, he turned to his brother physician, 
observing, * My friend, the artery ceases to beat,'— "and 
almost instantly expired. The same remarkable circuo^ 
stance had occurred to the great Harvey ; he kept making 
observations on the state ofhis pulse, wnen life was draw* 
ing to its close ; ' as if,' says Dr Wilson in the oralioB 
spoken a few days sfier the event,* that ho who had taught 
us the beginning of life might himself, at his departing frosa 
it, become acquainted with those of death.' 

Oe Lagny, whu was intended by his friends for the study 
of the law, having fallen on an Euclid, found it so congenial 
to his dispositions, that be devoted himself to mathematics. 
In his last moments, when he retained no farther recollec* 
tion of the friends who surrounded his bed, one of them, 
perhaps to make a philos<mhical experiment, thought proper 
to a^k him the square of IS ; our dying mathematician in- 
stantly, and perhaps without knowing that he answered, 
replied, * 144.^ 

The following anecdotes are of a different complexkini 
and may excite a smile. 

Pere Bouhours was a French grammarian, who had 
been justly accused of paying too scrupulous an attention 
to the roinutiiD of letters. He was more solicitoas of his 
word* than his thougliU, It is said, that when he was 
dying, he called out to his friends (a correct grammarian 
to the last,) * Je vas, ou J€ vais nunuir ; Pun oa Pmtn 
se dit! 

When Malhcrbe was dyin^;, he reprimanded his muse 
for making use of a solecism in her language ! And when 
his conft-Bsor represented to him (he felicities of a future 
stale in low and trite expressions, the dying critic inter- 
rupted him : — * Hold your tongue,' he said, your wretched 
style only makes me out of conceit with them !* 

The favourite studies and amusements of the leaned 
La Mothe le Vaver consisted in accounts of the most dis> 
tant countries. He gave a striking proof of the influence 
of this master-patisibn, when deatn hung upon his lips. 
Bernier, the celebrated traveller, entering anci drawiiw Oie 
curtains of his bed to take his eternal farewell, the dying 
man turning to him, with a faint voice inouired, ' Well,ny 
friend, what news from the Great Mogul T 

iCARBOir. 

Scarron, as a burlesque poet (but no other comparison 
exists,) had his merit, but is now hltle read ; for the uai- 
ibrmity of the burlesque style is as intolerable as the uni- 
formity of the serious. From various sources we may 
collect some uncommon anecdotes, although he vras a msre 
author. 

Few are ham with more flattering hopes than was Scar- 
ron. His father, a counsellor, with an income of S5,00(^ 
livres, married a second wife, and the lively Scarron soon 
became the object of her hatred. He studied, and travel* 
lod, and took the clerical tonsure ; but discovered dispoai* 
timis more suit^le to the pleasures of his age thsn to the 
gravity of his profession. He formed an acquaintance with 
tne wits of the times ; and in the carnival of ISSScommil' 
ted a youthful extravagance, for which his remaining days 
formed a continual punishment. He disguised himself as 
a savage ; the singularity of a naked man attracted crowds. 
Af^r having been hunted by the mob, he was forced U> 
escape from his pursuers^ and concealed himself in a 
marsh. A freeung cold seized him, and threw him} at the 
age of 27 years, into a kind of palmr ; a cruel disonier 
which tormented him all his life. * It was thus,* he fsy^ 
( that pl«Mive depriv«d ma waMmAy of Itfi wkiob bad 
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diMed with elmMt, tad cf iMiidi wbkii«oald maiMfe 
IhBpeBcil and Um lute.' 

Giou)et,in bis Bibbothe<iue Franjoise. vol. xti, p. 807, 
without stating this auecdote describes nis disorder as an 
acrid homoar, distilling itself on bis nerres, and baffling 
the rioU of bis physicians ; the sciatica, rheumatism, in a 
word, a complication oi maiadies attacked him, sometimes 
■wcessiTehr, someumes together, and made of our poor 
Abb6 a sad spectacle. He thus describes himself in one 
cf his letters ; and who could be in belter humour ? 

* I have lived to thirty : if I reach forty, I shall only add 
■any miseries t those which I have endured these last 
m^ «r nine veafs. My person was w^l made, though 
NQit ; my disorder has shortened it still more by a foot. 
My head is a little broad for my shape ; my face is full 
CMNigb for my body to appear very meagre ! I have hair 
mougb to reader a wig unnecessary; I have got many 
«ttls hairs, in spite of the proverb. My teeth, formerly 
■foarB pearla, are now of the colour of wood, and will soon 
he of ibta. My legs and thighs first formed an obtuse 
tngle, afterwards anequihUeral angle, and, at length, an 
acute one. My thighs and my body form another : and 
■y head, always dropping on my breast, makes me not ill 
icfMTseat a Z. I have got my anna shortened as well as 
kgi, and my fingers as well as my arms. In a word, I am 
SB abridgment cmT human miseries.' 

It is said in the Segraisiana, p. 87, that he had the free 
ass of nothing but his tongue and his bands ; and that he 
wrote on a portfolio, which was placed on his knees. 

Balzac said of Scarron, that be had gone further in in- 
•mnbiliiy than the Stoics, who were latisfied in appearing 
iaaeasible to nain ; but Soinron was gay, and amused all 
dw world wiiJi his sufferings. 

He portrays himself thus humorously in his address to 
dis queen: 

Je ne regaide plus qu*en bss, 
Je sttk tonioolis, J'ai la tete penchants : 
If a mine doTiem si plaisante, 
<lue quand on en rirolt, je ne m'en pluindrols pas. 

* lean only see under me ; I am wry-necked ; my head hangs 
down ; my appearance is so droll, that if people laugh I shall 
not complain.' 

Hs says elsewhere, 

ParmI Iss torticolis 
Je passe pour dee plus jolis. 

' Among your wry-necked peo]^ I psss for one of the hand- 
After havyig suffered this distortion of shape, and these 
ieois pains for four y«*rsj he quitted his usual resideoce, 
the quarter du Marais, for the baths of the Fauzbourg 
Saint Germain. He took leave of his friends, by address- 
ing some verses to them, entitled, A<titMxmma Marau; in 
this piece he highly praises many celebrated persons. 
When hs vras brought into the street in a chair, tne plea- 
ffire of seebg himself there once more overcame the pains 
irhicK die motion occasioned, and be has celebrated the 
waasport by an ode, which baa for title, * The Way from 
k Marais to the Fauzbourg Saint Germain.' 

These and other baths which he tried had no effect on 
las oiiserable disorder. But a new affliction was added to 
the catalogue of his griefs. 

His father, who had hitherto eontributed to his necessi- 
tiei, having joined a party against Cardinal Richelieu, was 
niled. This affair was rendered still more unfortunate 
hj Us inother4n-law with her chiklren at Paris, in the ab- 
•eaee of her husband, appropriating the money of the 
bmily to her own use. 

HiOierto Scarron had had no oonnezion with Cardinal 
Richelieu. The behaviour of his father had even rendered 
Ins name disagreeable to the minister, who was by ne 
tteans prone to forgiveness. Scarron, however, when he 
IJKWfht his passion softened, ventured to present a peti- 
tion; and which b considered by the critics as one of his 
Itaspiest productions. Richelieu permitted it to he read 
teQin,and acknowledged that It afforded him much plea- 
jMre, aod that it wupleasantfy dated. This pUammt daU 
■ thus given by Scarron: ' 

Fait a Paris dernier jour d'Octobre, ' 
Par moi, Scarron, qui ma)gr6 mois buIs sobre, 
I/an que I'on prit le fameuz Perpignan, 
St, sans canon, la vilie de Sedan. 

At Paris done, the Isst day of Occobsr, 
By me, Scsrrcm, who wanting wine, am 
Ilia year they took fom'd Perpignan, 
And, wUwvt caiiMA-baU, Sedan. 



This was flattering the ministsr adroitlv in two points 
very agreeably to him. The poet augured well of the dii* 
positions of the cardinal, and lost no tune to return to the 




the death (m the cardinal. In this ode I think he has 
caught the leading idea from a hymn of Ronsard. Cathe> 
rine of Medicis was prodigal of her promuef, and for this 
reason Konsard dedicated to her the hymn to Promise. 

When Scarron's father died he brought his mother-in- 
law into court ; and^ to complete his misfortunes, lost his 
suit. The cases which he drew up for the occasion were 
so eztremely burlesque, that the world could not easily 
conceive how a man could amuse himself so pleasandy on 
a subject on which his existence depended. 

The successor of Richelieu, the Cardinal Mazarin, was 
inseiwible to his applications. He did nothing for him, al- 
though the poet dedicated lo him his Typhout a burlesque 
poem, in which the author describes the wars of the giants 
with Uie gods. Our bard was so irritated at this neglect^ 
that he suppressed a sonnet he had written in his favour, 
and umed at him several satirical bullets. Scarron, how- 
ever, consoled himself for this kind of disgrace with those 
select friends who were not inoonstant in their visita to him. 
The Bishop of Mans, also, solicited by a frioid, gave him 
a living in his diocese. When Scarron had taken posses- 
sion of it, he began bis Roman Comiquet ill transUted inta 
English by Comieal Romance. He made friends by his 
dedications. Such resources were indeed necessary, for 
he not only lived well, but had made his house an asylum 
for his two sisters, who there found refuge from an unfeel- 
iag step-mother. 

It waa about this time that the beautiful and acconv 
pliabed Mademoiselle D' Aubign6, afterwards so well knowa 
by the name of Madame de Maintenon, she who was to 
be one day the mistress, if not the queen of France, formed 
witli Scarron the most romantic connexion. She united 
herself in marriage w)4h one whom she well knew might 
be a lover, but could not be a husband. It was indeed 
amidst that literary society she formed her taste, and enw 
beilished with her presence his little residence, where the 
most polished courtiers and some of tlie finest geniuses of 
Paris, the party formed against Mazarin, called JLa 
Ptondet met. Such was tne influence this marriage 
had over Scarron, that after this period his writings be- 
came more correct and more agreeable than those which 
he had previously composed. Scarron, on his side, gave 
a proof of his attachment to Madame de Maintenon ; for 
by marrying her he lost his living of Mans. But though 
without wealth, wo are told in the Segraisiana, that he was 
accustomed to say, tliat ' his wife and he would not live 
uncomfortablj^ by theproduce of his estate and the Mor- 
qmaate of Qtuae/.* Thus he called the revenue which his 
composiiious produced, and ^uinet was his bookseller. 

Scarron aadrestted one of his dedicaticms to his dog. to 
ridicule those writers who dedicate their works indiscrim- 
inately, though no author has been more liberal of dedica- 
tions than himself; but, as he confessed, he made dedica- 
tion a kind of business. When he was low in cash he 
always dedicated to some lord, whom he praised as warmly 
as his dog, but wtipm probably he did not esteem so much. 

Segrais informs us, that when Scarron was visited, 
previous to genera! conversation his friends were taxed 
with a perusal of whatever he had written since he saw 
them before. One day Segrais and a friend calling on 
him, * Take a chair,' said our autbw, * and let me try on 
you my Roman Comique.' He took his manuscript, read 
several pages, and when he observed that thev laughed, 
he said, ' Good, this goes well ; my book can't niil ufsuc- 
cess. since it obliges such able peraons as yourselves to 
laugh ,** and then remained silent to receive their compli- 
ments. He used to call this trying on kie romofieef as a 
tailor iriei his eoat. He waa agreeable ind diverimg in 
all things, even in his complaints and passions. Whatever 
he conceived he immediately too freely expressed ; but his 
amiable lady corrected him of this in three months after 
marriage! 

He petitioned the Clueen, in his droll manner, to be per- 
mitted the honour of being her paHwt* by right qf qffice. 
These verses form a part of his address to her majesty :— 

* A ftiend would translate, ' malade de la reine, the queen's 
sick man.' I think there to more humour in supposing her 
majesty to be his physician; in which light Scarron mighl 
coDstdar her for a pssskm of 500 crowns 
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SeaiToii. ptr U nraee de IMe«i 
Malade Indite oe la niiM. 
Homme n^ajaiu ni feu, nl itea, 
Mais Men du mal et de la peine ; 
Hopital aliaat et Tenant, 
Dee jarobea d*aiitriii chemioant. 
Dee siennes n'ayant plus Pueafe, 
Souflrant beauooup, dormant Uen peu^ 
£t pounant faieant par coura^ 
Bonne mine et fort mauvaia jeu. 

* Searron, bj the grace of Ood, an nnworthj patient of the 

Sueen ; a roan without a liouae, ibouc^ a moving hoepital of 
■orders ; walicing only with oUier people's lecs, with great 
aullerings, but liule sleep ; and yet, in spite of all. verir coura- 
geously sliowing a hearty coimtenance, tnoogh indeed he plays 
a losing gam^* 

She smiled, panted the title, and, what was better, add- 
ed a small pension, which losing, by lampooning the minis- 
ter Mazartn, Fouquet generously granlad him a more con- 
siderable one. 

The termination of the miseries of this facetious genius 
was now approaching. To one of his friends. wlx> was 
taking leaire of him Kir some time, Scarron said, ' I shall 
WKm die ; the only regret I have in dying is not to be ena^ 
bled to leare some property to my wife, who is possessed 
■of infinite merit, ana whom I hare every reason imaginable 
to admire and to praise.' 

One day be was seized with so violent a 6t of the hio> 
cough, that his friends now considered his prediction would 
•ooQ be verified. When it was over, * if ever I recover,* 
cried Scarron, * I will write a bitter satire against the hio> 
cough.' The satire, however, was never written, for he 
died soon afier. A little before his death, when he ob. 
served his relati') >> and domestics weeping and groaning, 
he was not much nflrected,but humorously told them, * My 
diildren, you will never weep for me so much as I have 
made yon laugh.' A few moments before he died, he said, 
that ' he never thought it was so easy a matter to laugh at 
the approach of death.' 

The burlesque compositions of Scarron are now neglect- 
ed by the French. This species of writins was much in 
TOgue till attadced by the ciitical Boileau, who annihilated 
■ueii puny writers as D^Assoucy and Dulot, witli their stu- 
pid aamirers. It is said he spared Scarron because his 
merit, though it appeared but at mtervals, was uncommon. 
Yet so much were burlesque verses the fashion after Scar- 
ron's works, that the booksellers wouU not publish poems, 
but with ttie word * Burlesque' in the title page. In 1689 
appeared a poem, which shocked the pious, entitled * The 
Passion of our Lord, in burlaque vertta.* 

Swifl, m his dotage, appears to have been gratified by 
such puerilities as Scarron freouently wrote. An ode 
which Swift calls < A Lilliputian Ode,' consisting of verses 
of three syllables, probably originated in a long epistle in 
verses of three syllables, which Scarron addressed to Sar- 
rmsin. It is pleasant, and the following lines will serve as 
a speciaien. 

EpUn a Mt SetnraxtHw 

Sarrazin 
Mon volsin, 
Cher ami, 
Q,u*a dend, 
Je ne vol, 
Dont ma fi>i 
J*al depH 
Un petit 
N'es*tu pas 
Barrabas, 
Boslris, 
Phalarb, 
Oanelon, 
Le Felon ? 

H« daicribes himeolf 

Unpauvret, 
Tresmaigret, 
Au col tors, 
Dont le corps 
Tout tonu, 
Toutbossu. 
8nnnn6, 
Decham6, 
Esireduky 
Jour e| nute, 
Asouffrir 
Bans gueiJr 
Des tonrmeni 
Yebemens. 

piaiiomplaiai of Sarraan's nd viritaig him ; threatens 



to reduce him kio pewder if he 
ooocludee, 

Biala pourtant 
Repentant 
81 tu viens 
Ettetiens 
Beulement 
Un moment 
Avec nous 
Mon courrouz 
FInira, 
EtCMsra. 



not qaicUy; 



1 nr noman v/omique m our auinor is 
abounds with pleasantry^ with wit and 
* Virgile Travestie' it is impossible to n» 
likewise feel in * Cotton's Virgii travee 



The Roman CoraM|ue of our author u weD known, and 

character. Hit 
read long: this we 
Virgil travestied,' which hu 
notwithstanding considerable merit. Buffoonery after a 
certain time exhausts our patience. It is the chaste actor 
only who can keep the attention awake for a length oi 
time. It is said that Scarron intended to write a tragedv ; 
this perhaps wouki not have been the least faoatioaa of urn 
burlesques. 

PKTBR COailBII.LB. 

Exact Racine and Comeltle*s noble fire 
Showed OS that France had something to admhe. 

Pope. 

The great Comeille having finished bis studies, devoted 
himself tu the bar ; but this was not the stage on which his 
abilities were to be displayed. He followed the occupation 
of a lawyer for some time, without taste and without success. 
A trifling circumstance discovered to the worU and to him- 
self a dinisrent genius. A young man who was in love with 
a girl of the same town, baring solkuted him to be his coofr* 
panion in one of those secret visits which he inud to the 
lady, it happened that the stranger pleased infinitely more 
than his introducer. The pleasure arising from tnis ad- 
venture excited in Comeille a talent which had hitherto 
been unknown to him, and he attempted, as if it were by 
inspiration, dramatic poetry. On this little subject, he 
wrote his comedy of Meiite, in 1M5. At that moment 
the French Drama was at a low ebb; the most favourable 
ideas were formed of our juvenile poet, and comedy, it 
was expected, would now reach its perfection. AAer the 
tumult of approbation had ceased, the critics thought that 
Meiite was too simple and barren of incident. Angered 
by this criticism, our poet wrote his Clitandre, and in that 

Eiece has scattered incidents and adventures with such a 
centious profuuon, that the critics say, he wrote it rather 
to expose the public taste than to accommodate himself to 
it. In this piece the persons combat on the theatre ; there 
are murders and assassinations ; heroines fight ; officers 
appear in search of murderers, and women are diagiiised 
as men. There is matter sufficient for a romance of ten 
volumes ; < And yet (savs a French critic) nothing can be 
more cold and tiresome.' Ho afterwards indulged his na- 
tural genius in various other performances ; but began to 
display more forcibly bis tragic powers in Medea. A co* 
medy which he afterwards wrote was a verv indifferent com- 
position. He regained his full lustre in the famous Cid, a 
tragedy, of which he preserved in his closet traaslatioasin 
ail the European languages, except the Sdavooian and 
the Turkish. He pursued his poetical career with uncoiB- 
mon splendour in the Horaces, Cinna, and at length in 
Polieuctes ; which productions (the French critics say) 
can never be surpaMsd. 

At length the tragedy of <Partharite' appeared, and 
proved unsuoeessftil. Ttiis so much diasuited our veteran 
bard, that, like Ben Jonson, he coula not conceal hii 
chagrin in the preface. There the poet tells us that ha 
renounces the theatre for ever ! and indeed this eUmi^ 
lasted for Mwral years. 

Disgusted by the fate of his unfortunate tragedy, lie 
directed bis poetical pursuits to a different species ol onm- 
position. He now finished his translatioiLin verse, of the 
( ImiUtkm of Jesos Christ, by Thomas a Kempis.' Thii 
woric, perhaps from the singularity of its dramatK anthor 
beeoming a religious writer, was attended with astonish- 
ing success. Yet FonteneUe did not find in thia translM 
tion the prevailing churm of the original, which conaste in 
that simplicity and ntamU, which are lost in the pomp of 
veisification so natural to Comeille. * This book,' ha 
continues. <the finest that ever proceeded fiftMBthehaad 
of man (smoe the gospel does not oone fivm nan) woohl 
net go M direct to the heart, and wouU mtMM « k frilk 
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ttAfatct, if it had not a natural and tender air, to which 



that neglif eoce which premilB in the »tyle ^eatly 
cmtribmea.' Vmtaire appears to confirm the opinion of 
oor critic, in respect to the translation : < It is reported 
tetComeUle*s translation of the Imitation of Jesus Christ 
bi been printed thirty-two times ; it is as difficult to be- 
Eeve this as it is to roMd the book onee P 

Cotneille seems not to have been ignorant of the truth of 
ttit criticism. In his dedication of it to the jxipei he says, 
'The trandation which I ha?e chosen, by the simplicity 
(fin style, precludes all the rich ornaments of poetry, and 
Stffrom increasing my reputation, must be considered 
mher as a sacrifice made to the glory of the Sovereign 
Aotbor of all which I may have acquired by my poetical 
pradociiona.' This is an excellent elucidation of the truth 
«f that precept of Johnson which respects religious poetry ; 
hit of which the author of ' Calvary' seems not to have 
bsaa sensible. The merit of religious compositions ap- 
pcus, lUie this < Imitation of Jesus Christ,' to consist in a 
nspbcity inimical to the higher poetical embellishments ; 
me are too human ! 

When Racine, the son, published a long poem 



on 



*Giace' taken in its holy sense, a most unhappy subject 
&t least for poetry, it was said that he bad written on Grroce 
viilioat ^TtsBc. 

During the space of six years Comeille rigorously kept 
fail promise of not writing for the theatre. At lengtn, 
sfcrpowered by the persuasions of his friends, and probably 
\j ha own incUnations, he once more directed his studies 
to the drama. He recommenced in 1669, and Boished in 
1C75. During this time he wrote ten new pieces, and pub- 
Uied a variety of little religious poems, which, although 
ihey do not attract the attention of posterity, were then 
raid with delight, and probably preferred to the finest 
tragedies by the good catholics of tne day. 

m 1675 be terminated his career. In the last year of 
fail life hu mind became so enfeebled as to be incapable of 
thinking; and he died in extreme poverty. It is true that 
his aacommoQ genius had been amply rewarded; but 
aanngst his talents we cannot count that of preserving 
(hose favours of fortune which he had acquired. 

Pontenello, his nephew, presents a minute and interest- 
ing description of this great man. I must first observe, 
vbai Marville says, that when he saw Comeille he had 
tbe appearance of a country tradesman, and that he could 
sot conceive how a man of so rustic an appearance could 
put into the mouths of his Romans such heroic sentiments. 
ComeiUe was sufficiently large and Tull in his person ; his 
air simple and vulgar ; always negligent ; and very little 
M^toos of pleasing by his exterior. His face had some- 
tfamg agreeable, his nose large, his mouih not unhandsome, 
fais eyes full of fire, his physiognomy lively, with strong 
Gntores, well adapted to be transmitted to posterity on a 
Mdal or bust. Iiis pronunciation was not very distinct : 
ttd be read his verses with force, but without grace. 

He w«s acquainted with polite literature, with history 

■ad politics ; but he generally knew them best as they re- 

hted to the stage. For other knowledge be had neither 

ieisare, curiosity, nor much esteem. He spoke little, even 

osnibjecls which he perfectiy understood, He'did not 

aabelhsh what he said, and to discover the great Comeille 

it became necessary to read him. 

, He was of a melancholy disposition, had something blunt 

is his manner, and sometimes be appeared rude ; but in 

^ he was no disagreeable companion, and made a good 

&ther and husband. He was tender, and his soul was very 

■isceptible of friendship. His constitution was very fa- 

^'Qvrable to love, but never to debauchery, and rarely to 

yiolcat attachments. His soul was fierce and independent : 

it eoold never be managed, for it would never bend. This 

Indeed rendered him very capable of pourtra]ring Roman 

vvtoe, but incapable of improving his fortune. Nothing 

^^Qed his incapacity for busnaess but his aversion : the 

ttghtest troubles of this kind occasioned him alarm and 

Iwiror. He was never satiated with praise, although he 

*u continually receiving it ; but if he was sensible of fame, 

^ wsi far removed from vanity. 

What Fontenelle observes of Coraeille'B love of fame is 
■tnof^y proved by our great poet himself, in an epistle to 
^iriead, in which we find the fblk>wing remarkable descrip- 
^ of himself; an instance that what the world calls va- 
^t at least interests in a great genius. 

Heos nous aimons un pen, c*est notre foible k tous ; 
le prix one nous valons qui Is sffaH mlenz que nous i 



Et puis la mode so est, et la cour l*auioiise4 
Tous parlous de nous m#me avec tout francniss. 
La fauBse humili(;6 ne met plus en crediu 
Je B^ais ce que je vaux, et crois ce qu'on m'en dk. 
Pour mc faire sidmirer je ne fais point de ligue : 
Jai peu de volz pour moi, male je les al sans bngoe | 
Et roon ambition, pour falre plus de bruit 
Ne les va point queier de reduit en reduft 
Mon travail sans appui monte sur le theatre, 
Cbacun en Iiben6 I'y blame oa l^idolatre ; 
Lk, sans que amis precbent leur sentimens, 
J'arrache quelquefois leun applaudisaemens i 
Lk, content du succes que le merlte donne, 
Far dUllustres avis je n'eblouis personne ; 
Je satisruis ensemble et peuple et counisanS'} 
Et roes vers en tous lleux sont mes seuls partisaos | 
Par leur seuie beaut6 ma plume est esum6e, 
Je ne dois qu'k moi seul toute ma ren<nnm6e } 
Et penee toutefbis n'avoir point de rival, 
A qui je fasse ton, en le iraitant d'egal. 

I give his sentiments in English verse with mors faith* 
fulness than elegance. To write with his energetic ex<* 
pressioni one must feel ooeself in a aimilar ntuatioB, which 
only one or two living writers can experience. 

Self-love prevails too m^'ch in every state ; 

Wbo, like oumelves, our secret worth can rats? 

Since His a fashion authorised at court, 

Frankly our merits we ourselves reporL 

A proud humility will pot deceive ; 

I know my worth ; what others say, believe. 

To be admired I form no peuy league : 

Few are my friends, but gain'd without intrigue. 

My bold ambition, destitute of grace. 

Scorns still 10 beg their votes fnim place to place. 

On the fair sta^e my scenic toils I raise, 

While each is Tree to censure or to praise t 

And there, unaided by inferior arts, 

1 snatch the applause that rushes from their heaita. 

Content bv Merit still to win the crown, 

Wkh no illustrious names I cheat the town.' 

The galleries thunder, and the pit commends ; 

My verses, every where, my only friends ! 

*Tis from their charms alone my praise 1 claim { 

'Tis to myself alone, I owe my fame j 

And know no rival whom I fear to meet. 

Or injure, when I grant an equal seal. 

Voltaire censures CorneiUe for making his heroes say 
continually they are great men. But in drawing the cha- 
racter of an hero he draws his own. All his heroes are 
only so many Corneilles in different situations. 

Thomas CorneiUe attempted the same career as his bro- 
ther : perhaps his name was unfortunate, for it naturally 
excited a comparison which could not be favourable to him. 
Gagon, the Dennis of his day, wrote the following smart 
impromptu under his portrait : 

Voyant le portrait de Comeille, 
Oardez vous de crier merveille ! 
Et dans vos transports n'allez pas, 
Prendre ici Pierre' pour Thomas. 

POSTS. 

In all ages there has existed an anti-poetical party. Thia 
faction consists of those frigid intellects incapable of that 
glowing expansion so necessary to feel the charms of an 
art, which only addresses itself^to the imagination : or of 
writers who having proved unsuccessful in their court to 
the muses, revenge ttieroselves by reviling them ; and also 
of those religious minds who consider the ardent eflfbaioiis 
of poetry as dangerous to the morahi and peace of so* 
ciciy. 

Plato, amongst the ancients, is the model of those mo* 
deras who profess themselves to be anti-poetical. This 
writer, in his kieal republic, characterises a man who oc- 
cupies himself with composing verses as a very dangerous 
member of society, from the infiammatory tendency of his 
writings. It is by arguins from its abuse, that he decries 
this enchanting talent. At Uie same time it is to be recoU 
lected, that no head was more finely organized for the vi- 
sions of the muse than Plato's : he was a true poet, and 
had addicted himself] in his prime of life to the cultivation 
of the art, but perceiving that he could not surpass his ill- 
imitable orignialj Homer, be employed this insidious man- 
ner of depreciating his works. In the Phedrus he de- 
scribes the feelings of a genu'me Poet. To become such, 
he says, it will never be sufficient to be guided by the rules 
of art, unless we also feel the ecstasies of that/wror, al- 
most divine, which in this kind of composition is the most 
palpable and least ambiguous character of a true inspira- 
tion. Cold minds, ever tranquil and ever in possession of 
themselves, are incapable of producing ezalted poetry ; 
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their verMt mmt always be feeble, diffiuiTe, and leave no 
impression ; the rerses of those who are endowed with a 
atrong and lively imacination, and who, like Homer's per- 
■onifiraliop of Discord, have their heads incessantly in 
the skies, and their fee^ on the earth, will agitate yoa, 
bom in your heart, and drag you along with them ; break- 
mf like an impetuous torrent, and swelling your breast 
with that enthusiasro, which they are themselves possessed. 
Such is the character of a foet in a ptMieal agt /—The 
timeful race have many corporate bodies of mechanics ; 
Pontipool manfactums, inlayers, burni^ers, gilders and 

Men of taste are sometimes disgusted in turning over 
the works of the anti-poetical, by meeting with £ross rail- 
leries and false judgments concerning poetry and poets.— 
Locke has expressed a marked contempt of poets ; but 
wo see what ideas he formed of poetry bv his warm psn- 
egyric of one of Blackmore's epics! and besides he was 
bmself a roost unhappy poet ! Seldenia scholar of profound 
erudition, has given us im opinion concerning poets. * It 
is ridiculous for a lord to print verses ; he may make them 
to please himself. If a man in a private chamber twirls 
his band-strings, or plays with a rush to please himself, it 
la well enough ; but if be should ff^o into Fleet-etreet, and 
ait upon a stiul and twiri a band-etnnff, or play with a rush, 
then all the boys in the street would laugh at kim.* — As If 
*,the sublime and the beautiful are to be compared to the 
twirling of a band-strinjr or playing witli a rush ! — A poet, 
related to an illustrious family, and who did not write un- 
poetically, entertained a far different notion concerning 
poets. So persuaded was he that to be a true poet re- 
auired an elevated mind, that it was a maxim with him, 
tnat no writer could be an excellent poet who was not de- 
scended from a noble family. This op'mion is as absurd 
aa that of Selden's :— but when one party will not grant 
enough, the other alwavs assumes too much. The great 
Pascal, whose extraordinary genius was discovered in the 
■dences, knew litde of the nature of poetical beauty. He 
•aid ' poetry has no settled object.' This was the decisuMi 
of a geometrician, not of a poet. * Why should he speak 
of what be did not understand V asked the lively Voltaire. 
Poetry is not an object which comes under the cognizance 
of philosophy or wit. 

Lon^erue had profomid erudition ; but he decided on 
poetry in the same manner as those learned men. Nothing 
•o strongly characterises such literary men as the following 
observations in the Longuerana, p. 170. 

* There are two hoolu on ^oin«r, which I prefer to Homer 
Mmadf, The first is AtiquUate$ Honunea of Feithius, 
where he has extracted every thing relative to the usages 
and customs of the Greeks ; the other is Homer Gnomo' 
bgia per Duportum^ printed at Cambridge. To these t^vo 
books is found every thing valuable in Homer, wiihout be- 
ing obliged to get through his Conte* a dormir deboiU P-— 
Thus men of setcnce decide on men oftaMe ! There are 
who study Homer and Virgil as the blind travel through 
a fine country, merely to get to the end of their journey.— 
It was observed at the death of Longuerue that in his im- 
mense library not a volume of poetry was to be found. He 
had formerly read poetry, for indeed he had read every 
thing. Racine tells us, tnat when young he paid him a 
visit ; the conversation turned on poetM ; our erudit review* 
•d them all with the most ineffable contempt of the poetical 
talent, from which he sud we learn nothing. He seem- 
ed a little charitable towards Ariosto.— < As for that Mad- 
man^ (said he) he has amused me sometimes.' Dacier, a 
poetical pedant afler all, was asked who was the greater 
poet. Homer or Virgil 7 he honestly answered, * Homer by 
a thousand years !' 

But it is mortifying to find among the anh-jMfetieal even 
poetM themselves ! Malherbe, the first poet m France in 
dIs day, appears little to have esteemed the art. He 
used to say, that ' a good poet was not more useful to the 
state than a skilful player of nine-pins! Mslherbe wrote 
with eostivo labour. When a poem was shown to him 
which had been highly commended, he sarcastically asked 
if it would lower the price of bread V In these instances 
he maliciously confounded the useful with the agrteoMe 
arts. Be it remembered that Malherbe had a cynical 
heart, cold and unfeeling ; his character may be traced in 
his poetry ; labour and correctness, without one ray of en- 
thusiasm. 

Le Clere was a scholar not entirely unworthy to he 
ranked amongst the Lockes, the SeMens, and the Longue- 
nws ; and his opinions are as just concerning poets, tn 



•the Parrhasiana be has written a treatise on poets in a 
very uupoetical manner. I shall notice his coarse railla- 
ries relating to what he calls * the personal defects of 
poets.' In vol. i, p. S3, he says, * In the Scaligerana we 
nave Joseph Scaligers opmion concerning poets.— 
" There never was a man who was a poet, or addicted to 
the study of poetry, but his heart was puiBed up with his 
greatness."— This b very true. The poetical enlhusiaMn 
persuades those gentlemen, that they have something in 
them superior to others, because they employ a language 
peculiar to themselves. When the poetic furor seizes 
them its traces frequently remain on their (aces, which 
make connoisseurs say with Horace, 

Aut insanh homo, am versos facie 

There goes a madmsa, or a bard i 

Their thoughtful air and melancholy gait make them appear 
insane ; for accustomed to versify while they walk, and 
to bile their nails in apparent agonies, their steps are 
measured and slow, and they look as if they were reflect- 
ing on something of consequence, although they are onlv 
thmking, as the phrase runs, of nothing !' He wocenw 
in the same elegant strain to enumerate other den^s. I 
have only transcribed the above description of our jocslBr 
scholar, with an intention of describing mooe exterior nauks 
of that fine enthusiasm, of which the poet is peculiarly bus- 
ceptible,and which have exposed many an elevated geoios 
to the ridicule of the valgsr. 

I find this admirably defended by Ckarpentier: *Men 
may ridicule as much as they please those gesiiculatioDS 
anci contortions which poets are apt to- make in the act ol 
composing ; it is certain however that they greatly assiit 
in putting the imagination into motion. These kinds ol 
agitation do not always show a mind which labours with 
its sterility ; they frequently proceed from a mind which 
excites and animates itself, duiniilian has nobly oompai^ 
I ed them to those lashings of his tail which a lion gives 
himself when he is prepanng to combat. Percius, when 
he would give us an ioea of a cold and languishing ora* 
tion, says that its author did not striko his desk nor bile 
his nails. 

Nee pluteum csdh, nee demotsos sapit ungues.' 

These exterior marks of enthusiasm may be illustrated 
by the following curious anecdote : — Don>enichino, the 

gainter, was accustomed to act the characters of all the 
cures he would represent on his canvass, and to speak 
aloud whatever the passion he meant to describe could 
prompt. Paintinf the martyrdom of Si Andrew, Carraoet 
one day caught nim in a violent passitm, speaking in a 
terrible and menacing tone. He was at that moment 
employed on a soldier, who was threatening the saint— 
When this fit of enthusiastic abstraction had passed, Car- 
racci ran and emluraccd him, acknowledgmg toat Domem- 
chino had been that day his master ; and that he had learnt 
from him the true manner to succeed in catching the ex- 
pressKNi ; that great pride of the painter's art. 

Thus different are the sentiments of the intelligent and 
the unintelligent on the same subject. A Carracci em- 
braced a kindred genius for what a Le Clerc or a SeUen 
would have ridiculed. 

Poets, I confess, frequently induTj^e maiet^ whidi, 
though they ofier no charms to their fnends, are too deli- 
cious to forego. In the ideal world, peopled with all its 
fairy inhiU>itants, and ever open to their oontemplationy 
they travel with an unwearied foot. Crebillon, the cele- 
brated tragic poet, was enamoured of solitude, that he 
might there indulge, without interruption, in those fine 
romances with which his imagination teemed*. One day 
when he was in a deep reverie, a friend entered hastily r 
* D(Mi't disturb me,' cried the poet, * I am tfnjojring a mo- 
ment of happiness ; I am going to hang a villain of amin* 
ister and banish another who is an idiot.' 

Amongst the anti-poetical may be placed the father of 
the great monarch of Prussia. George the Second was 
not more the avowed enemy of the muses. Frederic wonM 
not suffer the prince to read verses; and when he waa 
desirous of study, or of the conversation of literary men, 
he was obliged to do it secretly. Every poet was odioos 
to his majesty. One day, having observed some lines 
written on one of the doors of the palace, he asked a coui^ 
tier their signification. They were explained to him ; they 
were latin verses composed by Wachter, a man of letters, 
then resident at Berlin. The king immediately sent for the 
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bttd) who cmme wann with the hop«of receiTing a reward 
ftrbisingenuitj. He wai astonished however to hear the 
kiog, in a violeot passion, accost him, * I order you imme'- 
Sut\j to quit this city and my kingdom.* Wachier took 
refege in Hanover. As little indeed was this anti-poetical 
Booarch a friend to philosophers. Two or three such kings 
might perhaps renovate the ancient barbarism of' Europe. 
Buraiier, the celebrated child, was presented to his ma- 
jesty of Prussia as a prosedy of erudition : the king, to 
■ortify our incenious youth, coldly asked him,' if he knew 
llie law ?* The learned boy was constrained to acknowU 
•dffe that be knew nothing of law.' < Go,* was the reply 
cf mis Augustus, ' Go, and study it before you give your- 
self out as a scholar.* Poor Barratier renounces for this 
pormit his other studies, and perserved with such ardour, 
that he became an ezcetleni lawyer at the end of fifteen 
Booths : but his exertions cost him at the same time his 
life! 

Every monarch, however, has not proved so destitute of 
poetic aenrahility as this Prussian. Francis I gave repeat- 
ed marks of his attachment to the favourites of the muses, 
by composing several occasional sonnets, which are dedi- 
cated to their eulogy. Andrelin, a French poet, enjoyed 
the bappy fate of Oppian, to whom the emperor Caracalla 
eouaira as noany pieces of gold as there were verses in 
one of his poems ; and with great propriety they have 
been called ' golded verses.* Audrehn when he recited 
his poem on the conquest of Naples before Charles VIII, 
received a sack of silver coin, which with difficulty he car- 
ried home. Charles IX, says Braniome, loved verses, 
ud reoNDpensed poets, not indeed immediately, but 
gndually, tnat they might always be stimulated to excel. 
He used to say that poets resembled race horses, that 
Bust be fed but not fattened, for then they were good for 
wxhing. Marot was so much esteemed by kings, that 
he was called the poet of princes, and the prince of 
poets. 

In the early state of poetry what honours were paid to 
ill votaries ! Ronsard, the French Chaucer, was the first 
who carried away the prize at the Floral games. This 
meed of poetic honour was an eglantine composed of silver. 
The reward did not appear equal to the merit of the work 
tod the reputation of the poet ; and on thiM occasion the 
city of Toulouse had a Minerva of solid silver struck, of 
coosiderable value. This image was sent to Ronsard, ac- 
ttmpanied by a decree, in which he was declared, by way 
cf eminence, * The French poet.* 

It is a curious anecdote to add, that when, at a later 
^od, a similar Minerva was adjudged to Maynard for 
oil verses, the Capitouls of Toulouse, who were the eze« 
caters of the Floral gifts, to their shame, out of covet- 
wness, never obeyed the decision of the poetical judges. 
This circumstance is noticed bv Maynard in an epigram, 
^tch bears this title : On a Minerva of alvery promised 
4rt not giifen. 

The anecdote of Margaret of Scotland (wife of the 
Dauphin of France,) and Alain the poet, is, perhaps, gene- 
nAy known. Who is not charmeo with that fine expres- 
*m of her poetical sensibility ? The person of Alain 
^repulsive, but his poetry had attracted her affections. 
Passing through one of the halls of the palace, she'saw him 
■feepiog on a bench; she approached and kissed him. 
Some of her attendants could not conceal their astonish- 
■feni that she should press with her lips those of a man so 
frightfully Ugly. The amiable princess answered, smiling, 
* I did not kiss the man, but the mouth which has uttered 
••many fine things.* 

The great Coll>ert (Miid a prettjF compliment to Boileau 
ud Racine. This minister, at his villa, was enjoying the 
^versation of our two poets, when the arrival or a pre- 
wc was announced : turning quickly to the servant, he 
*m1. 'Let him be shown every thing except myself!' 

To such attentions from this great minister, Boileau al- 
locs in these verses : 

~-Plas d*nn grand, m*aima jusques i^ la tendresse } 
£t na voe k Colbert inspiroit I^allegresse. 

Beveral pious persons have considered it as highly merit* 
VMe lo abstain from the reading of poetry ! A good father, 
jB his account of the last hours of Madame Racine, the 
■wy of the celebrated tragic poet, pays high compliments 
l4her religious disposition, which, he says, was so ans- 
^t that she would not allow herself to read poetry, as 
■Ml considered it to be a dangerous pleasure: ami he 
■gUy commoods her for never havioc read the tragadiei 



of her husband ! Amauld, though so intimateljr conaeded 
with Racine for many years, had not read his composi- 
tions. When, at length, he wan persuaded to read Ph»* 
dra, he declared himself to be delighted, but complained 
that the poet had set a dangerous example, in making 
the manly Hypolttus dwindle to an effeminaie lover. As 
a critic, Amauld was right ; but Racine had his nation to 
please. Such persons entertain notions of poetry similar 
to that of an ancient father, who calls poetry the wine of 
•Satan ; or to that of the religious and aujtere Nicole, who 
was so ably answered by Racine : he said, that dramatic 
poets were public poisoners, not of bodies, but of souls. 

Poets, it IS acknowledged, have foibles peculiar to them- 
selves. They sometimes act in the daily commerce of 
life, as if tvery one was concerned in the success of their 
productions. Poets are too frequently merely poets. Se- 
graisbas recorded that the following maxim or Rochefou- 
cault was occasioned by reflecting on the characters of 
Boileau and Racine. *It displays,* he writes, * a great 
poverty of mind to have only one kind of genius.* On this 
Se^rais observes, and Segrais knew them intimately, that 
their conversation only turned on poetry ; take them from 
that, and they knew nothing. It was thus with one Du 
Perrier, a good poet, but very poor. When he was intro- 
duced to Pelisson, who wished to be serviceable to him, 
the minister said, * In what can he be employed? Hois 
only occupied by his verses.' 

All these complaints are not unfounded ; yet, perhaps, 
it is unjust to expect from an excelling artist all the petty 
accomplishments of frivolous persons, who have studied 
no art but that of practising on the weaknesses of their 
friends. The enthusiastic votary, who devotes his days 
and nights to meditations on his favourite art, will rarely 
be found that despicable thing, a mere man of the world. 
Du Bos has justly observed, that men of senius, bom for 
a particular profession, appear inferior to otnera when they 
apply themselves to other occupations. That distraction 
which arises frcMn their continued attention to their ideas 
renders them awkward in their manners. Such defects 
are a proof of the activity of genius. 

It is a common foible with poets to read their verses to 
friends. Segrais has ingeniously observed, to use his own 
words, * When youns 1 uded to please myself in reciiintf 
mv verses indifierenUy to all persons ; out I perceived 
wnen Scarron, who was my intimate friend, used to take 
his portfolio and read his verses to me, although ti^.y were 

£K)d, I frequently became weary. I then reflected, that 
ose to whom 1 read mine, and who, for the greater part, 
had no taste for poeti^, must experience the same disa- 
greeable sensation. I resolved (or the future to read ray 
verses only to those who entreated me, and to read but a 
few at a time. We flatter ourselves too much ; we con- 
clude that what pleases us must please others. We will 
have persons inoulgent to us, and frequently we will have 
no inaulgence for those who are in want of it.* An excel- 
lent hint for younfr poets, and for those old ones who carry 
odes and elej^ies in their pockets, to inflict the pains ctf* the 
torture on their friends. 

The aflTection which a poet feels for his verses has been 
frequently extravagant. Bayle, ridiculing that parental 
tenderness which writers evince for their poetical compo- 
sitions, tells us, that many have written epitaphs on friends 
whom they believed on report to have died, could not deter- 
mine to keep them in their closet, but suflered them lo 
appear in the lifetime of those very friends whose death 
they celebrated. In another place he says, that such is 
their infatuation for their productions, that they prefer 
giving to the public their panegyrics of persons whom af^ 
terwards they satirised, rather than suppress the verses 
which contain those panegyrics. We nave many exam- 
ples of this in the poems, and even in the epistdary corres- 
pondence of modern writers. It is customary with most 
authors, when they quarrel with a person after the first 
edition of their work, to cancel his eulogies in the next. 
But poets and letter-writers frequently do not do this ; be- 
cause they are so charmed with the happy turn of their 
expressions, and other elegancies of composition, that they 
prefer the praise which they may acquire for their style to 
the censure which may follow from their inconsistency. 

After having given a hint to young poets, I shall offer 
one to velerana. It is a common defect with them that 
they do not know when to quit the muses in their advanced 
age. Bayle says, * Poets and orators should be mindful 
to retire from their occupations, which so peculiarly re- 
quire the fire of imagination ; yet it is bat too cooimon to 
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gee them in their career, even in the decline of life. It 
■eems as if they would condenm the public to drink even 
the leee of their nectar.' Afer and Daurat were both poets 
who had acquired coosiderablo reputation, but which they 
overturned when they persisted to write in their old age 
without vigour and without fancy. 

What crowds of these impenitenlly bold, 

In sounds and jingling syllables gruwn old. 

They run on poeu, in a raging vein, 

E*en to tlie dregs and saueezuigs uf the brain : 

Strain out the last dull uroppin^a of their sense, 

And rhyme with all the rage of unpotence. 

Pope. 

It is probable he had Wycherley in his eye when he wrote 
llua. The veteran bard latterly scribbled much indifferent 
verse ; and Pope had freely given his opinion, by which he 
lost his friendship ! 

It is still worse when aged poets devote their exhausted 
talents to diwne poetrut as did Waller ; and Milton in his 
■econd epic. Such poems, observes Voltaire, are fre- 
quently entitled * Moored poenuf and mered they are, for 
BO one touches them. From a soil so arid what can be 
expected but insipid fruits? Corneille told Chevreau 
several years before his death, thai he had taken leave of 
the theatre, for ho had lost his poetical powers with his 
teeth. 

Pools have sometimes displayed an obliquity of taste 
ID their female favourites. As if conscious of ine power 
of ennobling others, some have selected them from the 
lowest classes, whom having elevated into divinities, they 
have addressed in the language of poetical devotion. The 
Chloe of Prior, aAer all his raptures, was a plump bar- 
maid. Ronsaitl addresised many of his verses to Miss 
Cassandra, who followed the same occupation : in one of 
his sonnets to her, he fills it with a cro%vd of personages 
taken from the Iliad, which to the honest girl must have 
all been extremely mysterious. Colleiet, a French bard, 
married three of his servants. His last lady was called 
labeUe Claudme. Ashamed of such menial alliances, he 
attempted to persuade the world that he had married the 
tenth muse ; and for this purpose published verses in her 
name. When he died, tht: vein of Ulaudine became sud- 
denly dry. She indeed published her *Adieux to the 
Muses ;' but it was soon discovered that all the versei of 
this lady, including her < ^ieux,' were the compositions 
of her husband. 

Sometimes, indeed, tiie ostensible mistresses of poets have 
DO existence ; and a slight occasion is sufficient to give 
birth to one. Racan and Malherbe were one day con- 
versing on their amours ; that is, of selecting a lady who 
should be the object of their verses. Racan named one, 
and Malherbe another. It happening that both had the 
same name, Catharine, they passed tne whole afternoon 
in forming it into an Anagram. They fotmd three : Arthc- 
nice, Eracinthe, and Charint^. The first was preferred ; 
and many a fine ode was written in praise of the beauti- 
ful Artbenice ! 

Poets change their opinions of their own productions 
wonderfully at different periods of life. Baron Haller was 
in his youth warmly attached to poetic composition. His 
house was on fire, and to rescue his poems he rushed 
through the flames. He was so fortunate as to escape 
with his beloved manuscripts in his hand. Ten years 
afterwards he condemned to the flames those very poems 
which he had ventured his life to preserve. 

Satirists, if they escape the scourges of the law, have 
reason to dread the cane of the satirised. Of this kind 
we have many anecdotes on record ; but none more poig- 
nant than the following. Benserade was caned for lam- 
pooning the Duke d*Kpemon. Some days afterwards he 
appeared at court, but being still lame from the rough 
treatment he had received, he was forced to support him- 
self by a cane. A wit, who knew what had passed, whis- 
pered the affair to the queen. She, dissembling, asked 
nim if he had the gout ? * Yes, madam,* replied our lame 
satirist, * and therefore I make use of a cane.' ' Not so,' 
interrupted the malignant Bautru, * Benserade in this 
imitates those holy martyrs who are always represented 
with the instrument which occasioned their sufferings.' 

ROMAHCES. 

Romance has been elegantly defined as tne offspring of 
Fietion and Love. Men of learning have amused them- 
■elves with tracing the epocha of romances ; but that 
erudition is desperate which would fix on the inventor of 



the first romance : for what originates in nature, -mho whaR 
hope to detect the shadowy outlines of itj begoMings 7 
The Theagenes and Charidea of Heliodorus appeared ii» 
the fouNh century ; and this elegant prelate was the Crre» 
dan Fenelon. It has been prettily said, that poaterior 
romances seem to be the children of the marriago of 7hea^ 
eenes and Charidea. The Romance of * Ijie G}olde& 
Ass,' by Apuleius, which contains the beaaufiil tale 
of < Cupid and Psyche,' remains unrivalled ; ifvhiJe the 
' Daphne and Chloe' of Longus, in the old vernon oT 
Araiot, is inexpressibly delicate, simple, and inajrtilicia], 
but sometimes offends us, for nature there *■ plays ber ▼tr- 
gin fancies.' 

Beautiful as these compositions are, when the imagina^ 
tion of the writer is sufficiently stored with accursLte ob- 
servations on human nature, in their birth, like tommy of 
the fine arts, the zealots of an ascetic religion ctppoced 
their progress. However Heliodorus may have delighted 
those who were not insensible to the felidties oT a fine 
imagination, and to the enchanting elecancies oTstjle, be 
raised himself, among his brother ecclesiastics, eaenaies, 
who at length so far prevailed that, in a synod, it was de* 
clared that his performance was dangerous to jouag pep- 
sons, and that if the author did not suppress it, be most 
resign his bishoprick. We are told he preferred his ro- 
mance to his bishoprick. Even so late as in Racinels time 
it was held a crime to peruse these unhallowed pages. 
He informs us that the fiist effusions of his muse were id 
consequence of studying that andent romance, which his 
tutor observing him to devour with the keenness of a (ktO" 
ished man, snatched from his hands and flung it in the fire. 
A second copy experienced the sane fate. What eouki 
Racine do ? He bought a third, and took the nrocautlon of 
devouring it secretly till he got it by heart ; aller which be 
offered it to the pedagogue with a smile, to bum like the 
others. 

The decision of these ascetic bigots was founded in 
their opinion of the immorality of such works. They al- 
leged tnat the writers paint too warmly to the imagmatioo, 
address themselves too forcibly to tne passions, and i» 

general, by the freedom of their representationa, hover on 
le borders of indecency. Let it be suffident, however, 
to observe, that those wno condemned the liberties which 
tliose writers take with the imagination, could indulss 
themselves with the Anacreontic voluptuousness of the 
wise Solomon^ when sanctioned by the authority of tb^ 
church. 

The marvellous powers of romance over the biBDan 
mind is exemplified in this curious anecdote of oriental 
literature. 

Mahomet found they had such an influence over the 
imaginations of his followers, that he has expressly for- 
biddon them in his Koran ; and the reason is civen m the 
following anecdote. An Arabian merchant having long 
resided m Persia, relumed to his own country whue the 

Srophet was publishing his Koran. The merchant, amoag- 
is other riches, had a treasure of romances conceminr 
the Persian heroes. These he related to his delighted 
countrymen, who considered them to be so excellent, that 
the legends of the Koran were neglected, and they plainly 
told the prophet that the ' Persian Tales' were superior to 
his. Alarmed, he immediately had a vbitalion from the 
angel Gabriel, declaring them impious and pemidous,. 
hateful to God and Mahomet. This checked their cur- 
rency ; and all true believers yielded up the exijuisite de- 
light of poetic fictions for the matpidity of religious ones. 
Yet these romances may be said to have outlived the Ko- 
ran itself; for they have spread into resions which the 
Koran could never penetrate. Even to this day Colonel 
Capper, in his travels across the Desert, saw * Arabians 
sittmg round a fire, listening to their tales with such atten- 
tion and pleasure, as totally to forget the fatigue and hard- 
ship with which an instant before they were entirely over- 
come.* And Wood, in his journey to Palmyra :— ' At 
night the Arabs sat in a circle drinking coffee, while one 
of the company diverted the rest by rotating a piece of 
history on the subject of Love or War, or with an extem- 
pore tale.' 

Mr Ellis has given us * Spedmens of the Early Eng* 
lish Metrical Romances,' and Ritson and Weber have 
printed two collections of them entire, valued bythepo^t** 
cal antiquary. Learned inquirers have traced the origin 
of romantic fiction to various sources.— From Scandinavia 
issued forth the giants, dragons, witches, and enchanters. 
The curious reader will be gratified by * IlhtratioM of 
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JTorthem Antiqmlieti' a toIiiiim in quarto ; where be will 
ind •xtrmcta from * the Book of Heroes* and ' the NibeU 
ODfCO Li^Tt* ^^ many other metrical tales from the old 
Oerman, I>anish, Swedish, and Icelandic languages. In 
die Raat, Arabian fancy bent her Iris of many-sofiened 
lilies, over a delightful land of fiction ; while the Welsh, 
io their emiiration to Britany, are believed to have brought 
with them their national fiU>les. That subsequent race of 
«Biiittrela known by the name oCTrotibadowm in the South 
of France, composed their erotic or sentimental poems ; 
and these romancers called Trouveurt^ or finders in the 
North of France, culled and compiled their domestic tales 
er FhMUm^f Dittf ConU^ or Led. Millot, Sainte Palaye, 
and Le Grand, have preserved, in their ' Histories of the 
Troubadours,' their Uterary compositions. They were a 
Tomanuc race of ambulatory poets; military and religious 
aabjecCs their favourite themes *, yet bold and satirical on 
imnces, and even on priests : severe moralisers, though 
libertines in their verse ; so refined and chaste in their 
manners, that lew husbands were alarmed at the eiithusi- 
<astic lan^juajge they addressed to their wives. The most 
romantic incidents are told of their loves. But love and iis 
|;ros9er passion were clearly distinguished from each other 
ui their singular intercourse with their * Dames.' I'he 
•object of their mind was separated from the object of il.eir 
senses ; the virtuous lady to whom they vowed their hearts 
was in their language styled ' la dame de tea peusits,^ a 
▼ery distinct being from their other mistress! Such was 
the Platonic chimera that charmed in the age of chivalry ; 
the Laura of Petrarch might have been no other than 
' the lady of his thoughts.' 

From such productions in their improved state poets of 
all nations have drawn their richest inventions. The B,f[rve- 
able wildness of that fancy which characterised the East- 
era nations was often caught by the crusaders. When 
they returned home, they ntingted in their own the cu^ 
toms of each country. The Saracens, being of another 
religion, brave, desperate, and fighiiag for their father- 
land, were enlargeo to their fears, under the tremendous 
form of Paymm Giantiy while the reader of that day fol- 
lowed with trembling sympathy the Red'cron Kniffht. 
Thus fiction embellished rehgiun, and religion invigorated 
fiction ; and such incidents have enlivened ihe cantos of 
Ariosto, and adorned the epic of Tasso. Spenser is the 
child of their creation ; and it is certain that we are in- 
debted te them for some of the bold and strong touches of 
Milton. Our great poet marks his affection for * tlie^e 
Wiy Fables and Romances, among which his yeung feet 
wandered.' Collins was bewildered among their masical 
seductions ; and Dr Johnson was enthusiastically delighted 
by the old Spanish folio romance of ' Felixmarte ot Hir- 
taoia,' and similar works. The most ancient romances 
were originally composed in verse before they were con- 
verted into prose : no wonder that the lacerated members 
tif the poet have been cherished by the sympathy of poeti- 
cal souls. Don Quixote's was a very agrreablc insanity. 
The most voluminous of these ancient Romanc«>s is Le 
Roman de Perceforest. I have seen an edition in six 
<niall folio volumes, and its author has been called the 
French Horaer by the writers of his age. In the class of 
nxnances of chivalry we have several translations in the 
blad(-letter. These books are very rare, and their price 
is u vokimtnotis. It u extraordinary that these writers 
were so unconscious of their future fame, that not one of 
their names has travelled down to us. There were eager 
readers in their days, but not a solitary bibliographer ! All 
these romances now require some indulgence for their pro- 
liiity, and their Platonic amours, — but they have not been 
•wpassed in the wildness of their inventions, the ingenuity 
rf their incidents, the simplicity of their stylo, and their 
^ous manners. Many a Homer lies hid among them ; 
^ a celebrated Italian critic suggested to me that many 
of the fables of Homer are only disjruised and degraded in 
wo romances of chivalry. Those who vilify ihem as only 
barbarous imitations of classical fancy, condemn them as 
•woe do Gothic architecture, as raerecorruptionsof a purer 
*yle : such critics form their decision by preconceived no- 
'*°M ; they are but indifferent philosophers, and to us seem 
to be deficient in magnitude. 

At a specimen I select two romantic adventures :— 
< JT^* ^^^ ^ the extensive romance of Perceforest is, 
The most elegant, delicious, mellifluous, and delightful 
■••tory of Perceforest, King of Great Britain, &c.' The 
JJo«t ancient edition is that of 1528. The writers of 
"^ G«(hic fables^ lest thejr should be considered as mere 



triflers pretended to an allegorical meaninf concealed un- 
der the texture of their fable. From the following adven- 
ture we learn the power of beauty in making ten days ap- 
Pear as yeaterday! Alexander the great, in search of 
^erceforest, parts with his knights in an enchanted wood, 
and each vows they will not romain longer thau one night 
in one place. Alexander, accompanied by a page, arrives 
at Sebilla's castle, who is a sorceress. He is taken by 
her vritcheries and beauty, and the page, by the lady's 
maid, falls into the same mistake as his master, who thinks 
he is there only one night. They enter the castle with 
deep wounds, and issue perfectly recovered. 1 transcribe 
the latter part as a specimen of the manner. When they 
were once out of the castle, the king said, * Truly, Floridas, 
I know not how it has been with me ; but certainly Sebilla 
is a very honourable lady, and very beautiful, and very 
charming in conversation. Sire, (said Fleridas,) it is 
true ^ but one thing surprises me : — how is it that our 
wounds have healea in one night? I thought at least ten 
or fiAeen days were necessary. Truly, said the king, that 
is astonishing ! Now king Alexander met Gadiffer, king 
of Scotland, and the valiant knight Le Tors. Well, said 
the king, have ye news of the king of England 3 Ten 
days we have hunted him, and cannot find him out. How, 
said Alexander, did we not separate yettcrday from each 
other? In God's name, said Gaditfer, what means your 
majesty? It is ttn days! Have a care what you say, 
cried the king. Sire, replied Gadiffer, it is so ; ask Le 
Tors. On my honour, said Le Tors, the king of Scotland 
sneaks truth. I'hen, said the king, some 6f us are en- 
cnanteil. Floridas, didst thou not think we separated yen- 
ierday? Truly, truly, vour majesty, I thought so! But 
when I saw our wounas healea in one night, I had some 
suspicion that we were tnrltantedJ' 

In the old romance of Melusina, this lovely fairy, though 
to the world unl:no«\Ti as such, enamoured of Count Ray- 
mond, marries him, but first extorts a solemn promise that 
he will never disturb her on Saturdays. On those days 
the inferior parts of her body is metamorphosed to that of 
a mermaid, as a punishment for a former error. Agitated 
by the malicious insinuations of a friend, his curiosity and 
his jealousy one day conduct him to the spot she retired to 
at those times. It was a darkened })assage in the dungeon 
of the fortress. His hand gropes its way till it feels an 
iron gate oppose it ; nor can be discover a single chink, 
but at lengtJi perceives by his touch a loose nail ; lie places 
his sword in Us head and screws it out. Througn this 
hole he sees Melusina in the horrid fonn she is compelled 
to assume. That tender mistress, transformed into a 
monster bathing in a fount, flashing the spray oC the water 
from a scaly tail ! He repents of his fatal curiosity: she 
reproaches him, and their mutual happiness is for ever 
lost! The moral design of the tale evidently warns the 
lover to reyere a If^oman^g Secret ! 

Such are the works which were the favourite amuse- 
ments of our English court, and which doubtless had a due 
etfect in refining the manners of the age, in diffusing that 
splendid military e^'nius, and that tender devotion to the 
fair sex which dazzle us in the reign of Edward III, and 
through that enchanting labyrinth of History constructed 
by the gallant F^roissart. In one of tlie revenue rolls of 
Henry III, there is an enlrv of ' Silver clasps and studs 
for his majesty's great book of Romanees* Dr Moore 
observes that the enthusiastic admiration of chivaV}' which 
Edward III manifested during the whole course of his 
reign was probably in some measure owing to his having 
tftudied the clasped book in his great-grandfathers library. 

The Italian romances of the fourteenth century were 
rpread abroad in great niimhers. They formed the polite 
literature of the day. But if it is not permitted to authors 
freely to express their ideaS; and give full play to the ima- 
gination, these works must never be placed in the study 
of the rigid moralist. They, indeed pushed I heir indeli- 
cacy to the verge of grassness, and seemed rather to seek 
than to avoid scenes, which a modern would blush to de- 
scribe. They, to employ the expression of one of their 
authors, were not ashamed to name what God had created. 
Cinlhio, Bandello, and others, but chiefly Boccaccio, ren- 
dered libertinism agreeable by the fascinating charms of a 
polished style and a luxuriant imagination. 

This, however, must not be admitted as an apology for 
immoral works ; for poison is not the less poison even when 
delicious. Such works were, and still continue to be, the 
favourites of a nation stigmatised for being prone to impure 
amours. They are still curious in their eoitions, and are 
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Dot parnmoniouB in their price for what they call an an- 
caatrated copy.* There are many Italians, not literary 
men, who are in posaesston of an ample library of these 
old novelists. 

If we pass over the moral irregularities of these ro- 
mances, we may discover a rich vein of invention, which 
. only requires to be released from that rubbish which dis- 
figures It, to become of an invaluable price. The Deca^ 
moronet, the Heeatommitif and the NovelioM c£ these wri- 
ters, translated into English, made no inconsiderable figure 
in the little library of our Shakspeare. Chaucer had been 
a notorious imitator and lover of them. His < Knight's 
Tale' is little more than a paraphrase of' Boccaccio's Tc- 
seoide.' Fontaine has caught all their charms with all 
their licentiousness. From such works, these great poets, 
and many of their contemporaries, frequently borrowed 
their plots ; not uncommonly kindled at their name the ar- 
dour of their genius ; but bending too submissively to the 
taste of their age, in extracting the ore they have not puri- 
fied it of the alloy. Tho origin of these tales must be 
traced to the inventions of the Trouveurs, who doubtless 
often adopted them from various nations. Of these tales, 
Le Grand has printed a curious collection ; and of the 
writers Mr Ellis observes, in his preface to * Way's Fab- 
liauK,' that the authors of the * Cento Novelle Anllche,' 
Boccaccio, Bandello, Chaucer, Gower, — ^in short, the 
writers of all Europe, have probably made use of the inven- 
tions of the elder fablers. They have borrowed their 
general ouUii^s, which they have filled up with colours 
of their own, and have exercised their ingenuity in varying 
the drapery, in combining the group8| and in forming them 
into more regular and animated pictures. 

We now turn to the French romances of the lost century, 
called heroic, from the circumstance of their authors adopt- 
ing tne name of some hero. The inanners are the mo- 
dern-antique ; and the characters are of a sort of beings 
made out of the old epical, the Arcadian pastoral, and the 
Parisian sentimentality and affectation of the days of Vm- 
ture. The Astrea of D'Urfe greatly contributed to their 
perfection. As this work is founded on several curious 
circumstances, it shall be the subject of the following arti- 
cle ; for it may be considered as a literary curiosity. Tho 
Astrea was followed by the illustrious Bassa, Artamene, 
or the Great Cyrus, Clelia, &c, which, though not adapted 
to the present age, once gave celebrity to their authors ; 
and the Great Cvrus, in ten volumes, passed through five 
or six editions, ^heir style, as well as that of ihc Astrea, is 
diffuse and languid ; yet Zaide, and the Princess of Cleves, 
are master-pieces of* the kind. Such works formed the 
first studies of Rousseau, who, with his father, would sit 
up all night, till warned by the chirping of the swallows 
how foolishly they had spent it ! Some incidents in his 
Nouvelle Heloise have been retraced to these sources ; and 
they certainly entered greatly into the formation of his 
characters. 

Such romances at length were regarded as pernicious to 
good sense, taste, and literature, it was in inis light they 
were considered by Boileau, aflcr he had indulgcdin tliem 
m his youth. 

A celebrated Jesuit pronounced an oration against these 
works. The rhetorician exaggerates, and hurls his thun- 
ders on flowers. He entreats the magistrates not to suffer 
foreign romances to be scattered amongst the people, but 
to lay on them heavy penalties as on prohibited goods ; 
and represents this prevailing taste as being more ftesii- 
leniial than the plague itself. He has drawn a striking 
picture of a family devoted to romance reading ; he there 
describes women occupied day and night wiih their pe- 
rusal ; children just escaped from tho lap of their nurse 
grasping in their httic hands the fairy tales; and a country 
squire seated in an old arm-chair, reading to his family the 
most wonderful passages of the ancient works of chivalry. 

These romances went out of fashion with our square- 
cocked hats ; they had exhausted the patience of the public, 
and from them sprung Novels. They attempted to allure 
attention by this inviting title, and reducing their works 
from ten to' two volumes. The name of romance, includ- 
ing imaginary heroes and extravagant passions, di»gueted ; 
and they substituted scenes of domestic life, and touched 
our common feelings by pictures of real nature. Heroes 

♦ Cinthio*s Novels, In two very thick volumes 12mo, are 
commonly sold at the price of five or six guineas. Bandello 
is equally high ; and even in Pope's time it appears by the 
correspondence of Lady Pomfret, that a copy sold at fifteen 
guineas. 



were not now taken from the throne : they were Minotime* 
even sought after amongst the lowest ranks of the people. 
Scarron seems to allude sarcastically to this degradation 
of the heroes of Fiction : for in hinting at a new comic 
history he had projected, bo tells us that ne cave it up sud- 
denly, because he had * heard that his hero oad just been 
hanged at Mans.' 

iNovels, as they were long manufaeiurtd, Corm a library 
of illiterate authors fur illiterate readers ; but as they are 
created by genius, are precious to the philosopher. Thny 
paint the character of an individual or the manners of the 
age more perfectly than any other species of coropositioti : 
it is in novels we observe as it were passing under our o«m 
eyes the refined frivolity of the French ; the gloomy and 
disordered sensibility of the German ; and the petty in- 
trigues of the modern Italian in some Venetian Novels. 
We have shown tlie world that we possess writers of the 
first order in this delightful province of Fiction and of 
Truth ; for every Fiction invented naturally must be true. 
After the abundant invective poured on this class of books, 
it is time to settle for ever tne controversy, bv asserting 
that these works of fiction are among the most' instructive 
of every polished nation, and must contain all the useful 
truths of numan life, if compofed with genius. They are 
pictures of the passions, useful to our youth to contemplate. 
That acute philosopher, Adam Smithj has given an opinion 
roost favourable to Novels. * The poets and romance 
writers who best paint the refinements and delicacies of 
love and friendship, and of all other private and domestic 
affections, Racine and Voltaire, Kicliardson, Marivaux, 
and Riccoboni, are in this case much better instnictoni 
than Zeno, Chrysippus, or Epictetus.' 

The history of romances has been recently given by Mr 
Dunlop, with many pleasing details ; but this work should 
be accompanied by the learned Lenelet du Fresnoy's Bi- 
liotheque des Romans, published under the nanvs of M. le 
C. Gordon de Percel; which will befiiund usetul for im- 
mediate reference for titles, dates, and a copious catalogue 
of romances and novels to the year 1734. 

THE ASTREA I 

I bring the Astrea forwards to point out the ingenious 
manner by which a fine imagination can veil the common 
incidents of life, and turn whatever it touches into gokl. 

Honor^ D'Urf6 was the descendant of an illustrious fa^ 
mily. His brother Anne married Diana of Chateaumo- 
rand, the wealthy heiress of another great house. After a 
marriage of no less duration than twenty-two years, this 
union was broken by the desire of Anne himself, for a 
cause which the delicacy of Diana bad never revealed. 
Anne then became an ecclesiastic. Some time afterwards, 
Honor^, desirous of retaining the great wealth of Diana in 
the family, addre.<ised this lady, and married her. This 
union, however, did not prove fortunate. Diana, like the 
goddess of that name, was a huntress, continually sur^ 
rounded by her dogs.-— They dined with her at table, and 
slept with her in bed.— This insupportable nuisance could 
not be patiently endured by the elegant Honord. He was 
also difigustf^d with the barrenness of the huntress Diana^ 
who was only delivered tyery year of abortions. He se- 

Earated from her, and retired to Piedmont, where he passed 
is remaining days in peacf^, without feeling the thorns of 
marriage and ambition rankling in his heart. In this re- 
treat he composed his Astrea ; a pastoral romance, which 
was tho admiration of Europe during half a century. It 
forms a striking nicture of human life, for the incidents 
are facts beautifully concealed. They relate the amours 
and gallantries of the court of Henry IV. Thepcrson- 
ages in the Astrea display a rich invention; and the work 
might be still read, were it not for those wire-drawn and 
languishing conversations, or rather disputations, which 
they then introduced into romances. In a modem edition 
of this work, by the Abb^ Souchai, he has curtailed these 
tiresome dialogues ; the work still consists </ten duodecimo 
volumes. 

Patru, when a youth, visited Honor^ in his retirement, 
and collected from him with some difficulty a few explana- 
tions of those circumstances which he had concealed un- 
der a veil of fiction. 

In this romance, Celid^e, to cure the unfortunate Ccli- 
don, and to deprive Thamire at the same time of every 
reoson for jealousy, tears her face with a pointed diamond, 
and disfigures it in so cruel a manner, that she excites 
horror in the breast of Thamire; who so ardently admires 
this exertion of virtue, that he loves her, hideous as she is 
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I, atOl mora thaa when she wu nioft beaiitiTttL 
HiavM, to be just, to thoM two loreni) ref torot the beauty 
«f Celine; wbich ia effected by a synpatbetic |iowder. 
Thii romantie inddeiic is tbua ezplained : Oae of the 
French princes (Celidon,) when be returned from Italy, 
treated with ot^dneae hia admirable inincem (Celid6e) ; 
ibii waa the effect of his fioleoi passion, which bad now 
become iecdousy. The coolness subsisted till the prince 
was impnaoned, for state affairs, in the woods of Vincen- 
nee. The jmncess, with the permission of the court, fol- 
lowed bim into his oonfinemenL This proof of her lo?e 
soon brought back the wandering heart and affections of 
the prince. The smalUpox seized her; which is the 
pointed diamond, and the dreadful disfigurement of her 
nee. She was so fortunate as to escape being marked 
by tbia disease ; which is meant by the sympathetic pow- 
der. Thia trivial incident is happily turned into the 
■arvelkMH : that a wife should choose to be imprisoned 
with her husband is not singular ; to escape being marked 
by the smaU-pox happens every day ; but to romance, as 
M has done, on such common circumstances, is beauUful 
aad ingenious, 

iyUrf6f when a boy, is said to have been enamoured of 
Diana ; this indeed has been questioned. D'Urf(S, how- 
ever, was sent to 4he island or Malta to enter iau» that 
enler of knighthood ; and in hb abeence Diana was mar- 
lied to Anne. What an afBiction for Honore on his rtv 
torn, to see her married, and to his brother! His affection 
did not diminish, but he concealed it m respectful silence. 
He had some knowledge of his brother's unbappiness, and 
en thb probably founded his hopes. After several years, 
daring which the modest Diana had uttered no complaint, 
Anne declared himself; and shortly afterwards Honor^, 
as we have noticed, married Diana. a 

Our author has described the parties under this false 
appearance of marriage. He assumes the names of Ce- 
ladon and Sylvander, and gives Diana those of Astrea and 
Diana. He is Sylvander and she Astrea while she is 
married to Anne ; and he Celadon and she Diana when 
the marriase is dissolved. Sylvander is represented al- 
ways as a lover who sighs secretly ; nor does EHana de- 
clare her passion till overcome by the long suffering of 
her faithful shepherd. For this reason Astrea and Diana, 
as well as Sylvander and Celad<», go together, prompted 
by the same despair, to the Fountain of the Truth of Love. 
Sylvander is called an unknown shepherd, who haa no 
other vrealth than his flock : because our author was the 
youngest of his family, or rather a knight of Malta, who 
possessed nothing but honour. 

Celadon in despair throws himself into a river ; this 
refers to his voya|(e to Malta. Under the name of Alexis 
be displays the friendship of Astrea for him, and all those 
innooent freedoms wbich passed between them as rela- 
tives; from this circumstance be haa contrived a difficulty 
iaimitably delicate. 

Someihiajg of passion is to be discovered in these ex- 
pressions oTfriendship. When Alexis assumes the name 
«f Celadon, he calls that love which Astrea had mistaken 
ior fraternal affection. This was tbe trying moment. For 
though she loved him, she is rigorous in her duty and hon* 
Dour. She says, * what will they think of me if I unite 
myself to him, after permitting, for so many years, those 
ftmiliariiies which a brother may have taken with a sister, 
with roe, who knew that in fact I remained unmarried?* 

How she got over this nice scruple does not appear ; it 
was, however, for a long time a great obstacle to the feli- 
oty of our author. There is an incident which shows the 
parity of this married vircin, who was fearful the liberties 
the allowed Celadon mignt be ill construed. Phiilis tells 
tbe druid Adamas, that Astrea was seen sleepmg by the 
Fountain of the Truth of Love, and that the unicorns which 
fioarded those waters were observed to approach her and 
m their heads on her lap. According to fable, it is one 
SI the properties of these animab never to approach any 
feomle out a maiden ; at this strange difficulty our druid 
remains surprised ; while Astrea has thus given an incon- 
bsvertible proof of her purity. 

Tbe history of Philander is that of the elder D'Urfll. 
None but boys disguised as (^rls, and girls as boys, appear 
in tbe history. It was in this manner he concealed, with- 
out offending modest v, the defect of his brother. To 
mark the truth of this history, when Philander is disguised 
•s a woman, while he converses with Astrea of his luve, he 
^oemly alludes to his misfortune, although in another 



Philander, ready to aoire, will die with tbe ^orioM 
me of the husband or Astrea. He entreats her la 



grant him this favour ; she accords it to him. aad swears 
efore the gods that she receives him in her heart for bar 
husband. The truth is, he enjoyed nothing but the name. 
Philander dies too, in combatmg with a mdeous Moor, 
which is the personification of his conscience, and whicb 
at length compelled him to quit so beautiful an object, and 
one so worthy of being eternally beloved. 

The gratitude of Sylvander, on the point of being Mf 
crificed, represents the consent of Honoris parents te 
dissolve his vow of celibacy, and unite him to Diana; 
and the druid Adamas represents the ecclesiastical power. 
The Fountain of the Truth of Love is that of marriage ; 
the unicorns are the symbols of that purity which abocdd 
ever guard it ; and the flaming eyes of the uoos, which ara 



alao there, represent those incoovenienees attending 
ria^, but over which a fiuthful passion easily triumphs. 

in this manner has our author disguised his own private 
history; and blended in his works a number of little 
amours which passed at the court of Henry the Qreat. I 
might proceed m explaining these allegories ; but wjiat I 
have noticed will be sufficient to give an idea of the inge- 
nuity of the author. 

Fontenelle, in his introduction to his Eclogues, has 
made a pretty comparison of this species of pastorid ro> 
mance with that of chivalry, wbich tamed tne brain of 
Don Gtuixote. When be reada theinimit^rfe acts of 
Aroadis, so many castles forced, giants hacked, maxiciaaa 
confounded, he does not regret that these are only tables : 
but he adds, when I read the Astrea, where in a soAenea 
repose love occupies the minds of amiable beroea, whera 
love decides on tneir fate, whera wisdom itself preservsa 
so little of its rigid air, that it becomes a xeakws partisan 
of love, even lo Adamas, the sovereign druid, I then grieve 
that it is only a romance ! 

POETS LAUaKAT. 

The present article is a sketch of tho history of Poets 
Laureat, from a memoir of the Franch Academy, by the 
Abb^ Resnel. 

The custom of crowning poets is as ancient as poetiy 
itself; it has indeed frequently varied ; it existed, however, 
as late as the reign of Theodositts, when it was abolished 
as a remain of paganism. 

When the barbarians overspraad Europe, few ajmeared 
to merit this honour, and fewer who coulJ have read their 
works. It was about the time of Petrarch, that Poetrr 
resumed its ancient lustre ; he was pubhcly honoured witn 
the Laurel Crown. It was in this century (the thirteenth) 
that the establishment of Bachelor and Doctor, was fixed 
in the universities. Those who were found w<Mrthy of the 
honour obtained the laur^ of Baehdar, or the mard iif 
Doctor; Laurea Baecalaureatua ; Launa DoetoratuM, At 
their reception they not <Hily assumed this (ifte, but they 
also had a croton ofumrtl placed on their heads. 

To this cerem<Hiy the ingenious writer attributes the 
revival of the custom. The pod» wera not slow in put- 
ting in their claims to what they bad most right ; and tneir 
patrons sought to encourage them by these honooraUe 
distinctions. 

The following formula is the exact style of those which 
areyet employ«l in the imiversities to confer the de^ee 
of Bachelor and Doctor, and serves to omifirm the conjec- 
ture of Resnel. 

* We, count and senator,' (Count d'Anguillara, who 
bestowed the laurel on Petrarch) ' for us and our College, 
declare Francis Petrarch, great poet and historian, ana 
for a special mark of his quali^ of poet, we have placed 
with our hands on his head a cnmm of Itmrely granting to 
him, by the tenor of theae presents, and by the authority 
of King Robert, of the senate and the people of Rome, in 
the poetic, as well as in the historic art, and generally in 
whatever relates to the said arts, as well in this holy city 
as elsewhera, the free and entire power of reading, dispute 
ing, and interpreting ail ancient books, to make new ones, 
and compose poems, which, God assisting, shall endnra 
from age to age.' 

In Italy these honours did not long flourish ; althoo^ 
Tasso dignified the laurel crown by his acceptance of it. 
Many got crowned who were unworthy of the distinction. 
The laurel was even bestowed on daemo, whose chance 
tar if given in the Dundad: 
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* IToi with mora gloa, bj hancU ponilflc crown'd, 
With acarlet haui wide-waving circled round, 
Rome in her capitol saw Q.uerno siu 
ThronHl on seven hiUs, the AntichrU ef wlL* 

Canton. 

ThiB man w«a made laareata, for tho joke's sake ; his po- 
etry was inspired by his cups,« kind of poet who came in 
with the dessert ; and he recited twenty thousand verses. 
He was rather the arch'bitffbm than the orcA-poel to Leo 
X, though honoured with the latter title. They invented 
for him a new kind of laureated honour, and in the inteiw 
nkture of the foliage raised to ApoUo, slily inserted the 
vine and the cabbage leaves, which tie evidently deserved, 
from his extreme dexterity in clearing the pontiff's dishes 
and emptying his goblets. 

Urban VIII had a juster and more elevated idea i^the 
oldldren of Fancy. It appears that he possessed much 
poetic sensibility. Of him it is recorded, that he wrote a 
letter to ChiiUirera to felicitate him on the success of his 
poetry : letters written by a pope were then an honour 
only paid to crowned heaas. One is pleased also with an- 
other teelimony of his elegant dispositions. Charmed 
with a poem which Bracciollini presented to him, he gave 
him the surname of Dklle-Ape, of the bees ; which were 
the arms of this amiable pope. He, h'lwever. never 
crowned these favourite bards with the laurel, which, pro- 
bably, he deemed unworthy of them. 

In Germany the laureate honours flourished under the 
reign of Maximilian the First. He founded in 1504 a po- 
etical College at Vienna; reserving to himself and the 
recent the power of bestowing the laurel. But the insti- 
tution, notwithstanding this well-concerted scheme, foil in- 
to disrepute, owing to a crowd of claimants who were fired 
with the rage of versifying, and who. though destitute of 
poetic talents, had the laurel bestowed on them. Thus it 
Decame a prostituted honour ; and satires were incessantly 
levelled against the usurpers of the crown of Apollo : it 
seems, notwithstanding, always to have had charms in 
the eyes of the Germansjwho aid not reflect, as the Abbe 
elegantly expresses himself, that it faded when it passed 
over so many heads. 

The Emperor ofGermany retains the laureateship in 
all its splendour. The select bard is called It Poeta Ces- 
oreo. Apostolo Zeno, as celebrated for his erudition as 
for his poetic power8,wa8 succeeded by that most enchant- 
ing poet, M etastasio. 

The Frence never had a Poa Laureate^ though ihpy 
had Regal PoeU ; for none were ever solemnly crown- 
ed. The Spanish nation, always desirous of titles of 
honour, seem to have known the TjjatreaU; but little 
information concerning it can be gathered from their au- 
thors. 

Representing our own country little can be said but 
what 19 mentioned by SeMen. Jolin Kay, who dedicated 
a History of Rhodes to Edward IV, takes the title of his 
kumbU P9€l Jjoureate, Gower and Chaucer were laure- 
ates ; so was likewise the rhyming Skelton of Henry VIII. 
In the Acts of Rymer, there is a character of Henry VII 
with the title of pro Po^a Laureato. 

It does not appear that our poets were ever solemnly 
crowned as in other countries. SeMen, aAer all his re- 
condite researches, is satisfied with saying, that some 
trace of this distinction is to be found in our nation. It is, 
however, certain that our kings from time immemorial 
have placed a miserable dependant in their household ap- 
pointment, who was sometimes called the King't poef, 
and the King't vertifieator. It is probable that at length 
the selected bard assumed the title of Poet Laureat, with- 
out receiving the honours of the ceremony ; or at the 
most, the crown of laurel was a mere obscure custom 
practised at our universities, and not attended with great 
public distinction. It was ofiener placed on the skull 
of a pedant than wreathed on the head of a man of 
genius. 

AirOELO POLITIAN. 

Angelo Politian, an Italian, was one of the most pol- 
ished writers of the fifteenth century. Baillet has placed 
him amongst his celebrated children ; for hd was a writer 
at twelve years of age. The Muses indeed cherished him 
in his cradle, and the Graces hung round it their most 
beautiful wreaths. When ho became professor of the 
Greek language, such were the charms of his lectures, 
that one Chalcondylas, a native of Greece, saw himself 
abandomad by his pupils, who resorted to the delightful 



discjuisitiona of the elegant Politian. Crities of various 
nations have acknowledged that hispoetiMl varaions have 
frequently excelled the originals. This happy genius was 
lodged in a moat imhappy form ; nor were his n^rals im- 
tainted : it is only m nis literary compositions that he ap- 
pears perfect. 

Monnoye, in his edition of the Menagiana, aa a speci- 
men of his Epistles, gives a translation of the letter, whidi 
serves as prefatory and dedicatory ; and has accompanied 
it by a commentary. The letter is replete with literature, 
though void of pedantry ; a barren suoject is embellished 
by its happy turns. It is addressed to his patron Mon- 
aignor Pietro de Medicis ; and was written about a month 
before the writer's death. Perhaps no author has so ad- 
mirably defended himself from the incertitude of criticism 
and the fastidiousness of critics. His wit and his humour 
are delicate ; and few compoaitiooa are sprinkled with 
such Attic salt. 

You have freouently urged me to collect my letters, to 
revise and to publish them in a volume. I have now gath- 
ered them, that I might not omit any mark of that (»edi- 
ence which I owe to him, on whom I rest all my hopes, 
and all my prosperity. I have not, however, cdlected 
them all, because that would have been a more laborkNtf 
task, toan to have gathered the scattered leaves of the 
Sibyl. It waa never, indeed, with an intention of forming 
my letters into (»e body that I wrote them, bat merely ai 
occasion prompted, and as the subjects presented them- 
selves vritnout seeking for them. I never retained copies 
except of a few, which less fortunate, I think, than the 
others, were thus favoured for the sake of the verses they 
contained. To form, however a tolerable volume, I have 
also inserted some written by others, but only those with 
which several ingenious scholars favoured me, and which, 
perhaps, may put the reader in good humour with my 
own. 

There is one thing for which some wiU be inclined to 
cenaure me ; the style of my letters is very unequal ; and, 
to confess the truth, I did not find myself always in the 
same humour, and tbe same modes of expression were 
not adapted to every person and every topic. They 
will not fail then to observe, when they read such a 
diversity of leiv-.rs (I mean if they do read them) that 
I have composed not epistles, but ((xice more) miac^ 
lanies. 

I hope, my Lord, notwithstanding this, that amongsl 
such a variety of opinions, of those who write letters, and 
(^ I hose who give precepts how letters should be written, 
I shall find some apology. Some, probably, will deny 
that they are Ciceronian. I can answer such, and not 
without good authority, that in epistolary composition we 
must not regard Cicero as a model. Another perhaps will 
say, that I imitate Cicero. And him I will answer oy ob- 
serving, that I wish nothinjg better, than to be capable d 
grasping something of this great man, were it but his 
shadow! 

Another will wish that I had borrowed a little firom the 
manner of Pliny the orator, because his profound sense 
and accuiacy were greatly esteemed. I shall oppose him 
by expressing my contempt of all the writers dt tne age d 
I'liny. Ifit should be observed, that I have imitated the 
manner of Pliny, I shall then screen myself by what Sido- 
nius Apollinaris, an author who is by: no meana diare- 
putable, says in commendation of his epistdary style.— 
Do I resemble Symmachus ? I shall not be sorry, for 
they distinguish his openness and condseness. Am I 
considered in no wise resembling him ? I shall confeaa 
that I am not pleased with his dry manner. 

Will my tetters be condemned fur their length ? Plato, 
Aristotle, Thucydides, and Cicero, have all written long 
ones. Will some of them be criticised for their brevity ? 
I allege in my favour the examples of Dion, Brutus A|h 
poUoniua Philostratua, Marcus Antonius, Alciphron, Ju- 
lian, Symmachus, and also Ludan, who vulgarly, but 
falsely, is believed to have been Phalaris. 

I shall be censured for having treated of topics which 
are not generally considered as proper for epistolary com- 
position. I admit this censure, provided wnile I am con- 
demned, Seneca also shares in the condemnation. Another 
will not allow of a sententious manner in my letters; I will 
still justify myself by Seneca. An<Khor, on the contrary^ 
desires aorupt sententious periods ; Dyonysius shall aii> 
Bwer him for me, who maintains, thai pomted sentenoea 
should not be admitted into letters. 
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U mj ityle too perf picuoui ? It if precisely that which 
PhikwUmtui admires. Is it obscure ? Su ch is that of 
Cicero to Atticus. Negligent ? An agreeable negligeoce 
in letters is more graceful man elaborate ornaments. La- 
boared? Notiiing can be more proper, since we send 
spisDes to our friends as a kind or presents . If they dis- 
play too nice an arrangement, the Halicamassian shall 
Tindicaie me. If there is none; Artemon says there 
should be none. 

Now as a good and pure Latinitv has its peculiar taste, 
its manners, and (to express myself thus) its Atticisms ; 
if in this sense a letter shall be found not sufficiently Attic, 
so much the better ; for what was Herod the sophist cen- 
sured ? but that having been bom an Athenian, he affec- 
ted too much to appear one in his language. Should a 
fetter seem too Attical ; still better, since it was by discov- 
ering Theophrastus, who was no Athenian, that a good 
dd woman cf Aibtms laid hold of a word, and shamed him. 

Shall one letter be found not sufficienily serious? 1 love 
10 jest. Or is it too grave ? I am pleased with gravity. 
Is another full of figures? Letters being the images of 
discourse, figures have the effect of graceful action in con- 
versation. Are they deficient in figures ? This is jusi 
what characterises a letter, this want of figures ! Does 
it discover the genius of the writer ? This frankness is 
recommended. Dues it conceal it ? The writer did not 
think proper to paint hinaself ; and it is one requisite in a 
letter, that it should be void of ostentation. You express 
yourself, some one will observe, in common terms on 
comracm topics, and in new terms on new topics. The 
style is thus adapted to the subject. No, no, he will ai^ 
swer ; it is in common terms you express new ideas,and in 
new terms common ideas. Very well ! It is because I 
have not forgotten an ancient Greek precept which ex- 
pressly recommends this. 

It is thus by attempting to be ambidexterous I try to 
ward offattadu. My critics will however criticise me as 
they please. It will be sufficient for me, my Lord, to be 
assured of having satisfied you, by my letters, if they are 
good; or by my obedience, if they are not so. 
Florence, 1494. 

OHIOnPAL LKTTC& OF qUEXlT KLIZABETH. 

In the Cottonian Library, Vespasian, F. Ill, is pre- 
served a letter written by dueen Elizabethfthen Princess) 
to her sister Queen Mary. It appears, by this epistle^ that 
Mary had desired to have her picture ; and in gratifying 
the wishes of her majesty, Elizabeth accompanies the 
present with the foLowing elaborate letter. It bears no 
date of the ytar in which it was written ; but her place of 
residence is marked to be at Hatfield. There she had re- 
tired to enjoy the silent pleasures of a studious life, and to 
be distant from the dangerous politic] of the time. When 
Mary died Elizabeth was as Hatfield ; the letter must 
have been written shortly before this circumstance took 
place. She was at the time of its composition in habitual 
intercourse with the most excellent writers of anti(^uity ; 
her letter displays this in every part of it ; it is pohshed 
and repoliahed. It has also the merit of now bemg first 
pQbbshe<L 

LETTEK. 

' Like as the riehe man that davly gathereth riches to 
riches, and to one bag of money layeth a greate sort til it 
come to infinit, so me thinkes, your Maiestie not beinge 
suflised with many benefits and gentilnes shewed to me 
afore this time, dotbe now increase them in askinge and 
desiring wher you may bid and comm&unde, requiring a 
thingeno%^ worthy the desiringe for it selfe, but made wor- 
thy for your highness reauest. My pictur I mene, in 
wiche if the inward gooo myndo towarde your grace 
might as wel be declared as the outwarde face and 
countenance shal be seen, I wold not haue taried 
the comanderaent but prevent it, nor haue bine the last to 

r&unt but the first to offer it. For the face, I graunt, 
mite wel blusche to offer, but the mynde I shal neur 
be ashamed to present. For thogth from the grace of 
the pictur, the coulers mav fade by time, may giue by 
wether, may be spotted by chance, yet the other nor 
time with her swift winj^es shall oiiertake, nor the mistie 
cloodes with their loweringes may darken, nor chance 
irith her slipery fote may overthrow. Of this alihogth 
yet the profe couU not be create because the occasions 
otihe bine btu saal, notwiuistaadinge as a dog hathe a 



day, so may I perchaunce haue time to declare it in 
dides wher now I do write them but in wordes. And fur- 
ther I shall most humbly beseche your Maiestie that 
whan you shal loke on my pictur you wil witsafe to 
thinke that as you haue but the outwarde shadow of the 
body afore you, so my inward minde wischeth, that the 
body itselfe wer oftener in your presence; howbeitbicausa 
bothe my so beinge I thinke coulde do your Maiestie litel 
pleasure thogth my selfe great good, and a<aine bicause I 
se as yet not the time agreing ihereuto, 1 shal leme to 
fulow this sainge of Orace, Feras non culpes quod viiari 
non potest. And thus I wil (irobluige your Maiestie I 
fere) ende with my most humble thankes, besechinge God 
longe to preserue you to his honour, to your cofort, to the 
realmes profit, and to my joy. From Hatfilde this 1 day 
of May. 

Your Maiesties most humbly Sistar 
and Seruante. 

Elixabbtb. 

AHKE BI7LLEK. 

That minute detail of circumstances frequently found m 
writers of the history of their own times is more inte- 
resting than the elegant and general narratives of later, 
and probably of more philosophical historians. It is in 
the artless recitals of memoir-writers, that the imaginMioa 
is struck with a lively impression, and ftstens on petty 
circumstances which must be passed over by the classical 
historian. The writings of Brantome, Commes, Frmssart, 
and others, are dictated by their natural feelings: while 
the passions of modem writers are temperate wiui dispas- 
sionate philosophy, or inflamed by the virulence of faction. 
History instructs, but Memoirs delight. These prefatory 
observations may serve as an apology for Anecdotes, whi<m 
are gathered from obscure comers, on which the dignity of 
the historian must not dwell. 

In Houssaie*s Memoirety Vol. I, p. 435, a little circum- 
stance is recorded concerning the decapitation of the un- 
fortunate Anne Bullen, which illustrates an observation of 
Hume. Our historian notices that her executioner was a 
Frenchman of Calais, who was siipposed to have uncom- 
mon skill ; it is probable that the following incident might 
have been preserved by tradition in France, from the ac- 
count of the executioner himself.— Anne Bullen being on 
the scaffold, would not consent to have her eyes covered 
with a bandage, saying, that she had no fear of death. All 
that the dirioe who assisted at her execution could obtain 
from her was, that she would shut her eyes. But as she 
was opening tliem at every moment, the executioner could 
not bear their tender and mild glances ; fearful of missing 
his aim, ho was obliged lo invent an expedient to behead the 
queen. He drew oU* his shoes, and approached her silent^ 
ly : while he was at her left hand, anotner person advanced 
at her right, who made a great noise in walking, so that 
this circumstance drawing the attention of Anne, she 
turned her face from the executioner, who wss enabled by 
this artifice to strike the fatal blow, without being disarm- 
ed by that spirit of affecting resignation which shone in the 
eyes of the lovely Anne Bullen. 

* The common Executioner, 
Whose heart th' accustom^ sight of death makes hard, 
Falls not the axe upon the humbled neck 
But first begs pardon.* Shakspears. 

JAMES I. 

It was usual, in the reign of James the First, whenther 
compared it with the preceding glorious one, to distinguisn 
him oy the title of ^ueen Jama, and his illustrious predo- 
cessor by that of iTtng' Elixabeth ! Sir Anthony Weldon 
informs us, ' that when James the First sent Sir Roger 
Aston as his messenger to Elizabeth, Sir Roger was al- 
ways placed in the lobby: the hangings being turned so 
that he might see the queen dancing to a little fiddle, which 
was to no other end than that he should tell his master, by 
her youthful disposition, how likely he was to come to the 
crown he so much thirsted after ;'— «nd indeed, when at 
her death this same knight, whose origin was low, and 
whose language was suitable to that origin, appeared be- 
fore the English council, he could not conceal his Scottish 
rapture, for, asked how the king did '/ he replied, * even, 
my lords, like a poore man wandering about torty years in 
a wildemettse and barren soyle, ana now arrived at the 
Land of Promi»e* A curious anecdote, respecting the 
economy of the court in these reigns, is noticed in some 
manuscript memoirs written in James's reign, preserved 
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M a fauulr ofdiitinctioii. The lady, who wrote these me- 
moirif tells us that a great change had taken place in 
efeonltnest, since the last reign ; for having rose from her 
ehairi she foundi on her departure, thai she had the hon- 
our of carrjring upon her some companions who must have 
been inhabitants of the palace. The court of Elizabeth 
was celebrated occasionally for its magnificence, and al- 
ways for its nicety. James was singularly effeminate ; he 
could not behold a drawn sword without shuddering ; was 
much too partial to handsome men ; and appears to merit 
the bitter satire of Churchill. If wanting other proofs, we 
should only read the second volume of 'Royal Letters,* 
6987, in the Harleian collections, which contains Stenie's 
correspondence with James. The gro^s familiarity of 
Bockinffham's address is couched in such terms as these : 
--he calls his majesty ' Dere dad and Goasope !' and con- 
cludes his letters with *yoor humble slaue and dogge, 
Stenie.' He was a most weak, but not quite a vicious 
man ; yet his expertness in the art of dissimulation was 
very great indeed. He called this JiTtfi;^- Cro/). Sir An- 
thony Weldon gives a lively anecdote of this dissimulation 
in the king's behaviour to the Earl of Soiueraei at the 
^ery roome.nt he had prepared to disgrace him. The earl 
accompanied the king toRoyston, and, to his apprchen«ion, 
never parted from him with moreseumin^ affection, though 
the king well knew he should never see him more. * The 
earl when he kissed his hand, the king hung about his 
neck, slabbering his cheeks, saying — Tor God's sake, when 
shall I see thee again ? On my smil I shall neither cat 
nor sleep until you come again. The earl told him on 
Monday (this being on the Friday.) For God's sake let 
me, said the king: — Shall I, shall I? — then lolled about 
his neck ;— then for God's sake give thy lady this kisse for 
me, in the same manner at the stayre's head, at the mid- 
dle of the stayres, and at the stay re's foot. The earl was 
not in his coach when the king u^ed those very words ^in 
the hearing of four servants, one of whom reported it in- 
stantly to the author of this history,) " I shall never see 
his face more," ' 

He displayed great imbecility in his amusements, which 
are characterised by the following one, related by Arthur 
Wilson.— When James became melancholy in conse- 
quence of various disappointments in state mdtters, Buck- 
ingham and his mother used several means of diverting 
him. Amongst the most ludicrous was the present.— 
They had a young lady, who brought a pig in the dress of 
a new-bom infant : the countess carried it to the king, 
wrapped in a rich mantle. One Turpin, on this occasion, 
was dressed like a bishop in all his pontifical ornaments. 
He began the rites of baptism with the common prayer- 
book in his hand ; a silver ewer with water was helci by 
another. The marquis stood as g'xlfather. When James 
turned to look at the infant, the pig squeaked : an animal 
which he greatly abhorred. At this, highly displeased, 
he exclaimed,— 'Out! Away fur shame! What blas- 
phemy is this !' 

This ridiculous joke did not accord with the feelings of 
James at that moment ; he was not ' i' the vein.' Yet we 
may observe, that had not such artful politicians as Buck- 
ingham and his mother been stron|;ly persuaded of the 
success of this puerile fancy, they would not have ventured 
on such 'blasphemies.* They certainly had witnes*ed 
amusements heretofore not less trivial, which had gratified 
his majesty. The account which Sir Anthmy Weldon 
gives, in his Court of King James, exhibits a curious scene 
of James's amusements. ' After the king supped, he 
would come forth to see pastimes and fooleries ; in whirh 
Sir Ed Zoucb, Sir George Goring, and Sir John Finit, 
were the chiefe and master fools, ajid surely this fooling 
got them more than any others' wisdonie ; Zour.h's part 
was to sine bawdy songs, and tell bawdy tales; Finii's to 
compose tnese song^ ; there was a set of fiddlers brought 
to court on purpose fur this fooling, and Goring was master 
of the game for fooleries, sometimes prej»enting David 
Droman and Archee Armstrong, the kinge's foole, on the 
back of the other fools, to till one at another, till they fell 
together bv the eares ; sometimes thry performed antick 
dances. But Sir John Millicent (who was never known 
before Was commended for notable fooling ; and was in- 
deed the best txUmparary foole of them all.' Weldon's 
'Court of James' is a scandalous chronicle of the times. 

His dispositions were, however, generally grave and 
studious. He seems to have possessed a real love of let- 
ters, but attended with that mediocrity of talent which in 
a piiyate person had never raiaed him into notice. * While 
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there was a chance,' writes the author of the Gatalofo* nf 
Noble Authors, ' that the dyer's son, Vorstius, might be 
divinity-professor at Leyden, instead of beinc bimit, as his 
majesty hinted to tha Christian prudence of the Dutch that 
he deserved to be, our ambassadors could not receive in- 
structions, and consequently could not treat, on any other 
business. The king, who did not resent the massacre at 
Amboyna, was on me point of breaking witii the States 
for supporting a man who professed the heresies of Enj^ 
dius, Ostodorus, &c, points of extreme consequence to 
Great Britain ! Sir Dudley Carleion was forced to threat- 
en the Dutch, not only witn the hatred <^King James, but 
also with his pen. 

This royal pedant is forcibly characterised by the fol- 
lowing observations of the same writer : 

' Among his majesty's works is a small collection of po- 
etry. Like several of his subjects, our royal author has 
condescended to apologize for its imperfections, as having 
been written in his youth, and his maturer age being other- 
wise occupied. So that (to employ his own language) 
when his ingyne and age could, nis affaires and fascherie 
would not permit him to correct them, scarslie but at stolen 
moments, ne having the leisure to blenk upon any paper.' 
When James sent a present o f his harangues, turned into 
Latin, to the protestant princes in Europe, it is not unen- 
tertaining to observe in their answers of compliments and 
thanks, now each endeavoured of insinuate that he had 
read them, without positively asserting it ! Buchanan, 
when asked how he came to make a pedant of his roval 
upil, answered, that it was the best he could make of hfm. 

ir George Mackenzie relates a story of his tutelage, 
which shows Buchanan's humour, and the veneration i>f 
others for royalty. ' The young king being one day at play 
with his fellow pupil, the master of Erskine, Buchanan was 
reading, and desired them to make less noise. As they 
disregarded his admonition, he told his majesty, if he did 
not hold his tongue, he would certainly whip his breech. 

The king replied, he would be glad to see who would 
bell the ratj alluding to the fable. Buchanan lost his tem- 
per, and throwing his book from him, gave his majesty a 
sound flogging. The old Counttss of Mar rushed into the 
room, and taking the king in her arms, asked how he dared 
to lay his hands on the lord's annointed ? Madam, replied 
the ek ^nt and immortal historian, I have whipped his 
a , you may kiss it if you please !' 

Many years after this was published, I discovered a cu- 
rious anecdote :— Even so late as when James I was seat- 
ed on the throne of England, once the appearance of his 
frauming tiUor in a dream greatly agitated the king, who in 
vain attempted to pacify his illustrious pedsgogue in this 
portentous vision. Such was the terror which theremem- 
Drance of this inexorable republican tutor had left on the 
imagination of his royal pupil.** 

James I, was suddenly a zealous votary of fiterature ; 
his wish was sincere, when at viewing the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford, he exclaimed, * were I not a king I wouk) 
be an university man; and if it were so that I must 
be a prisoner, if I might have my wish, I would have no 
other prison than this library, and be chained together with 
the"<e pood authors.' 

H ume has informed us, that ' his death was decent.' 
The follo\%ing are the minute particulars; I have drawn 
them from an imperfect manuscript collection, made by 
the ceU'bratfd Sir Thomas Browne : 

* The lord keeper, on March 22, received a letter from 
the court, that it was feared his majesty's sickness was 
dangerous to death ; which fear was more confirmed, for 
he, meeting Dr Harvey in the road, was told by him that 
the king used to have a beneficial evacuation of^nature, a 
sweating m his left arm, as helpful to him as any fontainel 
could be, which of late failed. 

' When ihe lord keeper presented himself before him, 
he moved to cheerful discourse, but it would not do. He 
staid bv his bed-side until midnight. Upon the consulta- 
tions of the physicians in the morning he was out of com^- 
fort, and by the prince's leave told him, kneeling by his 
pallet, that his davs to come would be but few in this world. 
— " lam nttiMfied" said the king; but pray you assist me 
to make me ready for the next world, to go away hence for 
Christ, whose mercies I call for and ho|>e to fina." 

< From that time the keeper never lef\him, or put off* his 
cloaths to go to bed. The king took the communion, and 

* See the manuscript letter whence I drew this carious In- 
formation in ' An Inquiry into the Literary and PoUikal Cha 
racter of James L p. 61. 
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he died ni the boMMn of the Church of England, 
iriioM doctrine he had defended with his pen, being per- 
•aeded it wm eccoidiBg to the mind of Chriit, u he rootild 
ikortlj answer it before him. 

*He staid in the chamber to take notice of every thing 
ihs king said, and to repulse those who crept much about 
thecharober door, and into the chamber; they were for the 
■aost addicted to the Chuvch of Rome. Being rid of 
tbeoi, he continued in prayer, while the king lingered on, 
and at lastsftacf Jos «yst untk hit own handt.' 

Thus in the full powers of his facultiesi a timorous 
prince encountered the horrors of dissolurion. Region 
rendered cheerful the abrupt night of futurity ; and what 
can fUnlmophf do more, or rather can philosophy do as 
much? 

I proposed to have exammed with some care the works 
of James 1,^-but that uninviting task has been now post- 
poned till it is too late. As a writer his works mav not be 
valuable, and are infected with the pedantry ana the su-' 
pcrstiiKm of the age ; yet I fluipeoC that James was not 
Ihat degraded and feeble character in which he ranks by 
the contagious voice of criticism. He has had more cn- 
tict than readers. After a great number of acute obsei^ 
vstions and witty allusionn, made extempore, which we 
fad continimllv recorded of him by contemporary writers, 
and some not friendly to him, I conclude that he possessed 
a great promptness of wit, and much solid judgment and 
acute ingenuity. It requires only a little labour to prove 
this. 

That labour I have since zealously performed. This 
article, corapoeed Umty yean ago, displays the effects of 
first impreasions, and popular clamours. About ten years 
I nupeded that his character was grossly injured, and 
lattfy I found how it has suffered from a variety of 
causes. That monarch preserved for us a peace of more 
than twenty years ; and his talents were of a higher order 
than the calumnies of the parly who degraded him have 
allowed a common inquirer to discover. For the rest I 
mast refer the reader to * An Inquiry into the Literary 
and Political Character of James I ? where, though I 
have there introduced a variety of irrelevant topics, the 
reader may find many correctives for this article. 

aSITERAI. MOWK AND HIS WXFS. 

From the same us collection of Sir Thomas Browne, 
I shall rescue another anecdote, which has a tendency to 
show that it is not advisable to permit ladies to remain at 
home, when political plots are to be secretly discussed. 
And while it displays the treachery of Monk's wife, it will 
also appear that^ like other great revolutionists, it was am- 
bition that first induced him to become the reformer he 
pretended to be. 

' Monk £ave fair promises to the Rump, but last agreed 
with the French Ambassador to take the government on 
himself; by whom he had a promise from Mazarin of a«- 
sisiance from France. This bargain was stnick late at 
ni|ht : but not so secretly but that Monk's wife, who had 
posted herself conveniently behind the hangings, finding 
what was resolved upon, sent her brother Clarges away 
immediately with notice of it to Sir A. A. She had pro- 
mised to watch her husband, and inform Sir A. how mat- 
ters went. Sir A. caused tho Council of state, whereof 
he was a member, to be summoned, and charged Monk 
that he was playing falsi*. The general insisted that be 
was true to bis principles, and firm to what he had promis- 
ed, and that be was ready to give tliem all satisfaction. 
Sir A. told him if he were sincere he might remove all 
scruples, and should instantly take awake their commis- 
sions from such and such men in his army, and appoint 
ethers, and that before he left the room. Monk consented ; 
a great part of the commissions of his officers were chang- 
ed, snd Sir Edward HaHey, a member of the council, and 
then present, was made governor of Dunkirk, in the room 
•f Sir William Lockhart ; the army ceased to be at 
Monk's devotion ; the Ambassador was recalled, and broke 
his heart.' 

Such were the effects of the infidehtv of the wife of 
General Monk! 

PHILIP AVD MART. 

Honssaie in his Memoires, vol. i, p. 861, has given the 
fiillowing curious particulars of this singular tinion : 

* The second wife of Philip was Mary Q,ueen of Eng- 
had ; a virtuoua princess (Hounsaie was a good catholic,) 
bit who had neither youth nor beauty. This marriago 



wan as little happy for the one as for the other. The hus- 
band did not like his wife, although she doted on him ; and 
the English hated Philip still more than he hated them. 
Sithon says, that the rigour which he exercised in En|^and 
against heretics, partly hindered Prince Carlos from suc- 
ceeding to that crown, and for wfdeh pwrpom Mary had 
invited him in case she died childless ! — But no historian 
speaks of thu pretended inclination, and is it probable that 
Mary ever thought proper to call to tho succession of thn 
English throne &e son of the Spanish monarch ? Thia 
marriage had made her nation detest her. and in the last 
years of her life she could be little satisfied with him from 
bis marked indifference for her. She well knew that the 
Pariiament wouU never consent to exclude her suter 
Elixabeib, whom the nobility loved for being more friendly 
to the new religicm, and more hostile to the house of 
Austria.' 

In the Cottonian Library, Vespasian, F. iii, is pre- 
served a note of instructions in the hand-writing of ^ueea 
Mary, of which the following is a copy. It was, probably, 
written when Philip was just seated on the English throne. 

* Instructions for my lorde Previsel. 

* Firste, to tell the Kinge the whole state of this reaimn, 
wt all thyngs appartaynyng to the same, as myche an yn 
known to be irewe. 

* Seconde, to obey his commandment in all thyngs.' 

* Tbyrdly, in all things he shall aske vour aduvse tn 
declare your opinion as becometh a faythful conceyllour lo 
do. * Marye the duene.' 

Houssaie proceeds : * AfVer the death of Mary, Philip 
sought Elizaoeth in marriage ; and she, who was yet un- 
fixed at the beginning of her reign, amused him at first 
with hopes. But as soon as she unmasked herself to the 
Pope, sne laughed at Philip, telling the Duke of Feria, Us 
ambassador, Uiai her conscience would not permit her to 
marry the husband of her sister.' 

This monarch, however, had no such scruples. Incest 
appears to have had in his eyes peculiar charms ; for he 
offered himself three times to three differegt sister»-in- 
law. He seems also to have known the secret of getting 
quit of his wives when they became inconvenient. In 
slate matters he spared no one whom he feared ; to them 
he sacrificed his only son, his brother, and a great ntmiber 
of princes and ministers. 

It is said of Philip, that before he died he advised his son 
to make peace with England, and war with the other 
powers. J^acem cum Anglo, beUum cum reUquU. Queen 
Elizabeth, and the ruin of his invincible fleet, physicked 
his phrensy into health, and taught him to fear and respect 
that country which he thought he could have made a pro- 
vince of Spain ! 

On his death-bed he did every thing he could for so^ 
vation. The following protestaUon, a curious morsel of 
bigotry, he sent to his confessor a few days before he died : 

' Father c<mfessor ! as vou occupy the place of God, I 
protest to you that I will do every thmg you shall say to be 
necesaaiy for my being saved ; so that what I omit doinj^ 
will be placed to your account, as I am ready to acqwt 
myself of all that shall be ordered to me.' 

Is there in the records of history a more glaring instance 
of the idea which a good catholic attaches to the power of 
a confessor thsn the present authentic example? The 
most licentious philosophy seems not more dangerous than 
a religion whose votary believes that the accumulation oT 
crimes can be dissipated by the breath of a few' orisons, 
and which, considering a venal priest to * occupy the place 
of God,' can traffic with the divine power at a very modeiw 
ate price. 

After his death a Spanish grandee wrote with a coal on 
the chimney-piece of his chamber the following epitaph^ 
which ingeniously paints his character in four verses : 

Slendo moco hixurloso , 
Slendo hombre, fue cruel ; 
Siendo viejo, condicioso ; 
Q,ue se puedo esperar del f 

In yniith he was luxurious ; 
In manhood he was cruel ; 
In old see he was svaricions; 
What could be hoped flrom hnn ? 

CBARLCS THE FIRST. 

Of his romantic excursion into Spain for the Infanta^ 
many curious particulars are scattered amongst foreign 
writersi which display the superstitiovi prajumoea which 
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pre? ailed on this oocmiod, and, perhafM, deydope the myiK 
tarioua politics of tlie courts of Spain and Rome. 

Cardinal Gaeiano, who bad long been nuncio in Spain, 
obsenres, that the people^ aocustomed to revere the inquisi- 
tion as the Oracle of divinity, abhorred that proposal of maiw 
riage of the Infanta with an heretical prince ; but that the 
king's council, and all wise politicians, were desirous of 
its accomplishment. Gregory XV held a consultation of 
cardinals, where it was agreed that the just apprehension 
which the English catholics entertained of oeing more 
cruelly persecuted, if this marriage failed, was a sufficient 
reason to justify the pope. The dispensation was there- 
fore immediately granted, and sent to the nuncio of Spain, 
with orders to inform the Prince of Wales, in case of rup- 
ture, that no impediment of the marriage proceeded from 
the court of Rome, who, on the contrary, had e]q)edited 
the dispensation. 

The prince's excursion to Madrid was, however, uni- 
versally olaraed, as being inimical to state interests. Nani, 
author oTa history of Venice, which, according to his dis- 
gressive manner, is the universal history of his times, has 
noticed this affair. * The people talked, and the English 
murmured more than any other nation to see the only son 
of the king, and heir of his realms, venture on so long a 
voyage, tM present himself rather as a hostage than a 
husband to a foreign court, which so widely differed in 
government and religion, to obtain b^ force of prayer and 
•upplications a woman whom Philip and his iiunisters 
maae a point of honour and conscience to refuse.' 

Houssaie observes, * The English council were against 
it, but King James obstinately resolved on it; being over- 
persuaded by Qondomar, the Spanish Ambassador, whose 
facetious humour and lively repartees greatly delighted him. 
Qondomar persuaded him that the presence of the prince 
would not fail of accomplishing this union, and also the res- 
titution of the electorate to his son-in-law the palatine. 
Add to this the Earl of Bristol, the English ambassador 
•ztraordinary at the court of Madrid, finding it his interest, 
wrote repeatedly to his majesty that the success was cer- 
tain if the prince came there, for that the Infanfa wookl be 
charmed with his personal appearance and polished man- 
ners. It was thus that James, seduced by these two am- 
bassadors, and by his paternal affection for both his chil- 
dren, permitted the Pruce of Wales to travel into Spain.* 
This account differs from Clarendon. 

Wicquefort says, that James in all this was the dupe d* 
Gondomar, who well knew the impossibility of this mar- 
liage, which was alike inimical to the interests of potitics 
and the inquisition. For a long time he amused his ma- 
jesty with nopes, and even got money for the household 
expenses of the future queen. He acted his part so well, 
that the King of Spain recompenned the knave, on his re- 
turn, with a seat in the council of state.' There is pre- 
served in the British Museum a considerable series of 
letters which passed between James I, and the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles, during their residence in Spain. 

I shall glean some further particulars ooncemins this 
mysterious affair from two English contemporaries, Howel 
and Wilson who wrote from their own observations. Ho- 
wel had bteen employed in this projected match, and re- 
aided during its negotiation at Madrid. 

Howel describes the first interview of Prince Charles 
and the Infanta. He says, * The Infanta wore a blue 
riband about her arm, that the prince might distinguish 
tier, and as soon as she saw the prince her colour rose very 
high.' Wilson informs us that ' two days afler their in- 
terview the prince was invited to run at the ring, where 
his fair mistress was a spectator, and to the glory of his 
fortune, and the great contentment both of himself and the 
lookers on, he took the ring the very first course.' Howel, 
writing from Madrid, says * The people here do mighlUy 
magnify the gallantry ot the journey, and cry out that he 
deserved to have the Infanta thrown into his arms the 
first night he came.' The people appear, however, some 
time aAer to doubt if the English had any religion at all. 
Again, < I have seen the prince have his eyes immovaUy 
fixed upon the Infanta half an hour together in a thought- 
ful speculative posture.' Olivarcs, who was no friend to 
this match, coarsely observed that the prince watched her 
as a cat does a mouse. Charles ind«*ed acted every thing 
that a lover in one of the old romances could have done. 
He once leapt over the walls of her garden, and only re- 
tired by the entreaties of the old marquis who then guarded 
her. and who, fall'mg on his knees, solemnly protested that 
if the prince spoke to hor his head would amwer Ibr it. 



He watched hours in the street to meet with her ; tad 
Wilson says he gave such liberal presenls to the court, «• 
waH as Buckingham to the j^ianish beauties, that the Lord 
Treasurer Middlesex complamed repeatedly of tb ' 
ful prodigality. 

Let us now observe by what mode this match was 
sented to by the courts cif Spain and Rome. Wilson in- 
forms us that Charles agreed * That any one should freely 
propose to him the arguments in favour of the catholic r^ 
ugion, without giving any impediment ; but that he would 
never, directly or indirectly, permit any one to speak to the 
Jr\fanta against the same.' They probably had tampered 
with C banes concerning his religion. A letter of Gregory 
XV to him is preserved in Wilson's Ufe. Obvarea said 
to Buckingham, you gave me some assurance and hope d 
the prioce^i turiung cathoUc, The duke roundly answer- 
ed inat it was false. The Spanish minister, codounded 
at the blunlness of our English duke, broke from him in a 
violent rage, and lamented that state matters would not 
suffer him to do himself justice. This insult was never 
forgiven : and some lime afterwards he attempted to re- 
venge himself on Buckingham, by endeavoring to per* 
suade James that he was at the head of a conspiracy 
against him. 

Wo hasten to conclude these anecdotes not to be found 
in the pages of Hume and Smollett. Wilson says that 
both kingdoms rejoiced. * Preparations were made in 
England to entertain the Infanta ; anew church was buik 
at St James's, the foundatioO'Stone of which was laid bj 
the Spanish ambassador, for the public exercise of her re- 
ligion; her portrait was multiplied in every comer of the 
town ; such as hoped to flourish under her eye suddenly 
began to be powerful. In Spain (as Wilson quaintly ex* 
presses himself) the substance was as much courted as 
the shadow here. Indeed the Infanta, Howel tells ua, 
was applying hard to the English language, and was al- 
ready called the Princess of Englano. To conclude,— 
Charles complained of the repeated delays ; and he, and 
the Spanish court, parted with a thousand civilities. The 
Infanta however observed, that had the prince loved her» 
he wouM not have quitted her.' 

How shall we dispel those clouds of mysterv with which 
politics have covered this strange transaction 7 It appears 
that James bad in view the restoration of the Palatinate 
to his daughter, whom he could not effectually assist ; that 
the court df Rome had speculations of the most dsngerous 
tendency to the Protestant religion ; that the marriage was 
broken off by that personal hatred which existed between 
Oliva.'cs and Buckingham ; and that, if there was any sin- 
cerity existing between the parties concerned, it rested 
with the Prince and the Infanta, who were both youthful 
and romantic, and were but two beautiful ivory baUs in die 
hands of great players. 

DUKE OF BUCXINOHAM. 

The Duke of Buckingham, in his bold and familiar maar 
ner, appears to have been equally a favourite with Jamea 
I, and Charles I. He behaved with singular indiscretion 
both at the courts of France and Spain. 

Various anecdotes might be collected from the memoir 
writers of those countries, to convince us that ouroMirt was 
always little respected by its ill choice of this ambassador. 
His character is hit off bv one master-stroke from the pen- 
cil of Hume ; ' He had, says this penetrating observer of 
men, * English familiarity and French levity V so that he 
was in full possession of two of the most offensive qualities 
an ambassador can possess. 

Sir Henry Wotton has written an interesting life of our 
duke. At school his character fully discovered itself, even 
at that early period of life. Ho would not apply to any 
serious studies, but excelled in those lighter qualilicatioDs 
adapted to please in the world. He was a graceful horse- 
man, musician, and dancer. His mother withdrew him 
from school at the early age of thirteen, and he soon be- 
came a domestic favourite. Her fondness permitted him 
to indulge in every caprice, and to cultivate thoee agreea- 
ble talents which were .natural to him. His person was 
beautiful, and his manirers insinuating. In a word, be was 
adapted to become a courtier. The fortunate opportunity 
soon presented itself; for James saw him, and invited him 
U) court, and showered on him, with a prodigal hand, the 
cornucopia of ro]ral patronage. 

Houssaie, in his political memoirs, has detailed an anec- 
dote of this dukoi only known to the Engliih rssdsr m tiM 
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fward o hmn l a tioo of the hirtorim. Whenb« wu sent 
li Fraace, to oooduct the Piincess Henrietta to the ariiw 
of Ghariae I, he had the insolence to convene with the 
Qneen of France, not as an ambassador, but as a lover ! 
The Mafchiooess of Senecey, her lady of honour, enra^ 
td at seeing this conversation continue, seated herself in 
the arm-chair of the Ctueen, who that day was confioed to 
hsr bed ; she did this to hinder the insolent duke from ap- 
proachiaf the qneen, and probably taking other liberties. 
As she dDserved that he still persisted in the lover, < Sir, 
(she said, in a severe tone of voice,) you must learn to be 
iflent ; it is not thus we address the queen of France.' 

This audacity of the duke is further confirmed by Nani, 
ia his sixth book of the Historv of Venice ; an historian 
who is not apt to take things lightly. For when Bucking- 
ham was desirous of once more being ambassador at that 
eourt, in 16S6, it was signified by the French ambassador, 
tbat for reasons well knmm to himself, his person would not 
be aertjeaUe to his most Christian majesty. In a roman- 
Ue mreat, the duke exclaimed, be would go and see the 
ooeoi in spite of the French court : and to this petty af- 
nir is to be ascribed the war between the two nations ! 

The Marshal de Bossompiere, in the journal of his em- 
bassy, affords another instance of his ' English familiarity.' 
He says, * The king (^ England gave me a long audience, 
sad a very disputatious one. He put himself in a pas- 
sion, while I, without losing my respect, expressed myself 
firedy. The Duke of BuckiDgham, when he observed the 
king and myself very warm, leapt suddenly betwixt his ma- 

City and me, excfaiming, I am come to set all to rights 
twixt you, which I think is high time.' 

Cardinal Richelieu hated Buckingham as sincerely as 
dU the Spaniards Olivares. This enmity was apparently 
owing to the cardinal writing to the duke without leaving 
any space open after the title of Monsieur ; the duke, to • 
■how bis equality, returned his answer in the same * paper- 
sparing* maimer. From such petty circumstances many 
wtrs have taken their source. 

This ridiculoas circumstance between Richelieu and 
Buckingham reminds me of a similar one, which happen- 
ed to two Spanish lords : — One signed at the end of his 
letter, ki. Marque$ (the MaartpiU) as if the title had been 
peculiar to himself for its excellence. His national vanity 
received a dreadful reproof from his correspondent, who, 

5' aioos of his equality, signed otro Marqwa (anotukx 
fargvis.) 

An ancMxlote given by Sir Henry Wotton offers a cha- 
racteristic trait of Charles and his favourite : 

* They were now entered into the deep lime of Lent, 
and Gonkl get no flesh into their inns ; whereupon fell out a 
pleasant passage (if I may insert by the way among more 
serioos:) — There was near Bayon a herd of goats with 
their jroung ones ; on which sight Sir Richard Graham 
(master of the horse to the marquis V tells the marquis be 
ooold snap one of the kids, and make some shift to carry 
him close to their lodginss ; which the prince overhearing, 
** Why, Richard," says tie, *< do you think you may prac- 
tise here your oM tricks again upon the borders T* Upon 
wUch word they first gave the goat^herd good content- 
ment, and then while the marquis and his servants, being 
both on foot, were chas'mg the kid about the flock, the 
prince firom horseback killed him in the head with a Scot- 
tish pistol. Let this serve for a journal parenthesis which 
yet may show how his highness, even in such light and 
sportful damage, had a noble sense of just dealing. 

THS DEATH OF CHASLBS IZ. 

DrCayet isan old French controversial writer, but is 
better known in French literature as an historian. His 
Ommotogie Ncnman is full of anecdotes unknown to other 
writers. He collected them from his own observations, 
for he was underpreeeptor to Henry IV . The dreadful 
BMssaere of St Bartholomew took place in the reign of 
Charies IX ; on which occasion the English court went 
hsto mouminc. The singular death of Charies has been 
regarded by the Hnguenots as an interposition of Divine 
jostiDe : he died bathed in his blood, which burst from his 
veins. The horrors of this miserable prince on his dyinjg 
bed are forcibly depicted by the anecdotes I am now oof 
leetiog. I shall premise, however, that Charles was a 
aere iastniment in the hands of his mother, the political 
tad craol Catherine <^Medids. 

DrCayet, with honest nmtwitf, thus relates what he 
haew to nave passed a few hours before his death. 

« King Chtnei, foeling humelf near his end, aAer hav- 



ing passed some lime without pronouncing a word, said, as 
he turned himself <m one side, and as if he seemed to 
awake, " Call my brother !" The queen mother was pre- 
sent, who immediately sent for the Duke of Aniengon (who 
was afterwards Henry IIL) The king perceiving him. 
turned his back and again said, " Let my nrother come !*' 
The queen bis mother replied, " Sir. I do not know whom 
you mean ; here is your brother.*^ The king was dis- 
pleased, and said, " Let them bring mv brother the King 
of Navarre ; it is he who is my brother." The queen 
mother observing the dyinc monarch's resolute order, sent 
for him ; but, for reasons known only to herself, she com- 
manded the captain of the guards to conduct him under the 
vaults. They went to the King of Navarre, and desired him 
to come and speak to the king ; at that moment, this prince 
has since repeatedly said, he felt a shuddering and Appre- 
hension of death so much that he would not go. But lung 
Charles persisting cm his coming, the queen mother assur- 
ed him that he should receive no injury. In this promise, 
however, he put little trust. He went, accompanied by 
the Viscount D'Auchy, on whose word he chiefly relied. 
Having, however^ observed under these vaults a great 
number of halberdiers and arquebusiers in ranks, he would 
have returned, when the viscount and the captain re-as- 
sured him that no harm should happen to him. The sol- 
diers bowed, and ibeir behaviour was respectful. By a 
private staircase he entered the chamber or the king, who. 
immediately on perceiving him, turned towards him, ana 
stretched out his arms. The King of Navarre was afieet- 
ed ; he sighed and wept, and fell on his knees at the side 
of the bed. Charles embraced, and having kissed him. 
said, " My brother, you lose a good master and a good 
friend. I Know it is not you who occasions me so much 
trouble ; had I believed what they said, you woukJ not 
have been alive ; but I have always loved you. It is te 
you alone I trust my wife and daughter ; earnestly do I 
recommend them to your care. Oo not tnui the queen , 
but God protect you !' 

* The oueen mother here interrupted him, " Ah, sir! do 
not say that !" — " Yes, madam, I must say it ; it is the 
truth. Believe me, my brother; love me ; assist my wife 
and daughter, and implore God for mercy on roe. Adieu, 
my broiher, adieu." The King of Navarre remained till 
his majeMtv expired.' 

The following minute particulars are drawn from the 
journal of Pierre de L'Etoilie. In the simplicity of his 
narration, so pleasing in the old writers, tne nuree aund 
the monarch ; the religious remorse of the one, and the 
artless consolation of the other, become interesting objects. 

* King Charles, two days before his death, havmg called 
for Mazzille, his chief physician, and complaining of the 
pains he suffered, asked him if it was not possible that he, 
and so many other celebrated physicians that were in his 
realms, could give some alleviation to his disorder ; " for I 
am^" said he, " cruelly and horridly tormented." To 
which Mazzille replied,that whatever had depended on them 
had been tried, but that in truth God only could be the 
sovereign physician m such complaints. " I believe," 
said the king, that " what you say is true, and that you know 
nothing else. Draw from me my autode for large cap\ 
that I may try to rest." Mazzille withdrew, and left 
orders that all should leave the king eicept three, viz. La 
Tour, St Pris, and his nurse, whom his majesty greatly 
loved, although $he woe a Huguenot, As she had just seated 
herself on a coflTer, and began to doxe, she heard the king 
groan bitterly, weeping and sighing ; she then approached 
the bed softly, and drawing away his cuatode^ the king said 
to her, giving vent to a neavjr gigb, and sheddmg tears 
plentifully, msomuch that they intemipted hii discourse-^ 
" Ah ! my dear nurse ! my beloved woman, what blood ! 
what murders ! Ah ! I have followed wicked advice ! O 
my God ! pardon me, and be merciful. I know not where 
I am, they have made mo so perplexed and agitated. How 
will all this end?~What shall I do? 1 am lost forever 1 I 
know it." — Then the nurse thus addressed him :— " Sire, 
be the murders on those who forced ^ou to order them ; 
your majesty could not help it, and since you never con- 
sented, and now regret them, believe God will never im- 
pute them to you, ud will cover them with the mantle of 
justice of his Son, to whom alone you shoukl look for aid. 
Ah ! for the honour ofGod, let your majesty cease from this 



eing." Having said this, the rose for a handkerchief, 
is was drencmid with tears ; Charies haviiw taken it 
from her, made a sign that she should retire and leafe him 
to repose.' 
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The dreadful namtive of the massacre of St Bartholo- 
mew u detailed m the history of De Thou ; and the same 
■cene is painted in glowiog, ihough in faithful colours, by 
Voitairo in the Henriade.---Chanes, whose last miserable 
moments we come from contemplating, when he observed 
aereral fugitive Huguenots about his palace, in the nior- 
ninc afler the massacre of S0,000 of their friends, took a 
fowtinc piece and repeatedly fired at ihem. 

Such was the effect of religion operating, perhaps not 
OD a malignant, but on a feebfo mind ! 

ROTAL PROMOTIOKS. 

If the golden i^ate of preferment is not usually opened to 
men of real merit, persons of no worth have entered it in a 
most extraordinary manner. 

Chevreau informs us that the Sultan Osman having 
observed a gardener planting a cabbage with some pecu- 
t liar dexterity, the manner so attracted his imperial eye 
that he raised him to an office near his person, and short- 
ly afterwards he rewarded the planter of cabbages by cre- 
ating him beglerbeg or viceroy of the Isle of Cyprus ! 

Marc Antony gave the house of a Roman citizen to a 
cook, who had prepared for him a good supper. Many 
have been raisea to extraordinary preferment by capricious 
monarclisfor the sakoofajesi. Lewis X I promoted a 
poor priest whom he found sleeping in the porch of a 
church, that the proverb might be verified, that to lucky 
men good fortunes will come even when they arc asleep! 
Our Henry VII made a viceroy of Ireland if not for the 
sake of, at least with a clench. When the king was told 
that all Ireland could not rule the Earl of Kildare, he said, 
then shall this earl role all Ireland. 

It is recorded of Henry VI If that he raised a servant 
to a considerable dignity, because he had taken care to 
have a roasted boar prepared for him, when his majesty 
happened to be in the humour of feasting on one ; and the 
title o( SugoT' loaf-caurty inLeadenhall-slreet, was proba- 
bly derived from another piece of magnificence of this mon- 
Arch : the widow of a Mr Cornwallis was rewarded by the 
C^ of a dissolved priory there situated, for some^Tie jmc(> 
dings with which she had presented his majesty ! 

When Cardinal de Monte was elected pope, before he 
lefl the conclave he bestowed a cardinal's hat upon a ser- 
vant whose chief merit consisted in the daily attentions he 
paid to his holiness's monkey ! 

Louis Barbier owed all bis good fortune to the familiar 
knowledge he had of Rabelais. ^ He knew his Rabelais by 
heart. This served to introduce him to the Duke of Or- 
leans, who took great pleasure in reading that author. It 
was for this he gave him an abbey, and tie was gradually 
promoted till he became a cardinal. 

George Viliiers was suddenly raised from a private 
station, and loaded with wealth and honours by James 
the first merely for his personal beauty. Almost all the 
favourites of James became so from their handsomeness. 

M. De Chamillart, minister of France, owed his promo- 
tion merely to his being the only man who could l>eat 
Louis XI V at billiards. He retired with a pension afler 
ruining the finances of his country. 

The Duke of Luines was originally a country lad, who 
insinuated himself into the favour of Louis XIII then 
young, by making bird>traps (pi^ grieches) to catch spar- 
rows. It was litlle expected, (says Voltaire,) that these 
puerile amusements were to be terminated by a meet san- 

Snnary revolution. De Luines, afler causing his patron 
e Marshal of Ancre to be assassinated, and the queen 
mother to be imprisoned, raised himself to a title and the 
most tyrannical power. 

Sir Walter Raleish owed his promotion to an act of gal- 
lantry to dueen Elizabeth, ana Sir Christopher Hatton 
owed his preferment to his dancing : Queen Elizabeth, 
observes Granger, with all her sagacity could not see the 
future lord chancellor in the fine dancer. The same 
writer says, * Nothing conld form a more cusious collec- 
tion of memoirs than anecdotes of preferment.* Could tho 
secret history of great men be traced, it would appear that 
merit is rarely the first step to advancement. It would 
much oftener be found to be ovring to superficial qualifica- 
tions, and even vices. 

VOBILITT. 

Francis the First was accustomed to say, that when 
the nobles of the kingdom came to court, they were r^ 
oeivod by the world as so many little kings ; that the day 
si^r they wwe only behold as so mBny princes; but on 



the third day they were merely considered as so aahy 
gentlemen^ and were confounded among the crowd iX 
courtiers. — It was supposed that this was done with a pol» 
liiical view of humbling the proud no6i/tfy ,* and for this 
reason Henry IV frequently said aloud, in the preseoce of 
the princes of the blood, tve are all gentlemen. 

It is recorded of Philip the Third of Spain, that while 
he exacted the most punctilious respect from the grandee&f 
he saluted the peasants. He would never be addressed 
but on the knees ; for which he gave this artful excuse, 
tliat as he was of low stature, every one would, have a|»* 
peared too high for him. He showed himself rarely even 
to his grandee8,tliat he mi^h; the better support bis naug)^ 
tiness and repress their pride. He also affected to speak 
to them hy half words ; and reprimanded them if they did 
not guess at the rest. In a word, he omitted nothing that 
could mortify his w^nUty, 

MODES OF SALUTATION, AVD AMICABLE C£RBMniri£S, 
OBSERVED IK VARIOUS IfATIOKS. 

When men writes the philosophical compiler of* JL^ Esprit 
des Umges et des CoiUumes,^ salute each other in an ami- 
cable manner, it signifies little whether they move a par- 
ticular part of the hudy,or practise a particular ceremony. 
In these actions there must exist difSerent customs. Every 
nation imagines it employs the most reasonable ones ; but 
all are equally simple, and none are to be treated as ridi- 
culous. 

This infinite number of ceremonies may be reduced to 
two kinds ; to reverences or salutations ;and to the touch of 
some part of the human body. To bend and prostmte 
one's self to express sentiments of respect, appears to be a 
natural motion ; for terrified persons throw inemselves oa 
the earth when they adore invisible beings : and the af> 
fectionato touch of the person they salute is an expression 
of tenderness. 

As nations decline from their ancient simplicity, much 
farce and grimace are introduced. Superstition, the 
manners of a people, and their situation, influence the 
modes of salutation ; as'may be observed from the instancea 
we collect. 

Modes of salutation have sometimes very different char- 
acters, and it is no uninteresting speculation to examine 
their shades. Many display a refinement of delicacy, 
while others are remarkable fur their simplicity or for 
their sensibility. In general, however, they are frequently 
the same in tho infancy of nations, and in more pol- 
ished societies. Respect, humility, fear, and esteem, 
are expressed much in a similar manner, for these are the 
natural consequences of the organization of the body. 

These demonstrations become in time only empty 
civilities which signify nothing ; we shall notice what they 
were originally, without reflecting on what they are. 

The first nations have no peculiar modes or salutation ; 
they know no reverences or other compliments, or they 
despise and disdain them. The Greenlanders laush when 
they see an European uncover his head,and bend his body 
before him whom he calls his superior. 

The Islanders,near the Philippines,take the hand or foot 
of him they salute, and with it they gently rub their face. 
The Laplanders apply their nose strongly against that <^ 
the person they salute. Dampier sajrs, that at New 
Guinea they art; satisfied to put on their heads the leaves 
of trees, which have ever passed for symbols of friendship 
and peace. This is at least a pictures<)ue salute. 

Other salutations are very incommodious and painful ; it 
requires great practice to enable a man to be polite in an 
island situated in the straits of the Sound. Houtman tells 
us they saluted him in this grotesque manner : * They 
raised his led foot, which they passed gently over the 
right leg, and from thence over his face.* The inhabitants 
of the Philippines use a most complex altitude ; they 
bend their body very low,place their hands on their cheeks, 
and raise at tne same time one foot in the air with their 
knee bent. 

An Ethiopian takes the robe of another, and ties it 
about his own waist, so that he leaves his friend half nak- 
ed. This custom of undressing on these occasions takes 
other forms ; sometimes men place themselves naked b»> 
fore the person whom they salute ; it is to show their 
humility, and that they are unworthy of appearing in his 
presence. This was practised before Sir Joseph Bank% 
when he received the visit of two female Otaheitans. Their 
innocent simplicity, no doubt, did not appear immodest m 
tiie eyes of the vcrAioso. 
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SoaotiiDes they obIj undreit ptrtially. The Japaneiw 
mky take off* a tfipper : the people of Arracan their sao- 
4ati in the street, and their stockings in the house. 

In the progress of time it appears ser?ile to uncorer 
oneaeir. The praodees of Spain claim the right of appear- 
iaf cohered before the kinc, to show that they are not so 
■odi subjected to him as ue rest of the nation ; and (this 
writer truly obserreii (we may remark that the EngUih 
do not uncorer their heada so much ac the other nations of 
Europe. Mr Hobhouse obsenres. that uncorering the 
head, with the Turks, is a mark of indecent familiarity ; 
in their rooeques the Franks must keep their bats on. The 
Jewish custom of wearing their hats in their synagogues is, 
doubtless the same oriental custom. 

In a word there is not a nation, obsenres the humorous 
Montaigne, even to the people who when they salute turn 
their backs on their friends, but that can be justified in 
their customs. 

The negroes are lovers of ludicrous actions, and hence 
aD their ceremonies seem farcical. The greater part pull 
the fingers till they crack. Snelgrave gives an odd repre- 
ssntatioa of the embassjr which the king of Dahoroy sent 
ts him. The ceremonies of salutation consisted m the 
ridjcalous contortions. When two negro monarchs 
they embrace in snapping three times the middle 



Barbarous nations frequently imprint on their saluta- 
tiom the dispositions of their character. When the inha^ 
bitants of Carmena (says Atheneus) would show a pecu- 
Kar mark of esteem, they breathed a vein, and presented 
tor the bererage of their friend the blood as it issued. The 
Franks tore the hair from their head, and presented it to 
the penon they saluted. The slave cut his hair, and 
offered it to his master. 

The Chinese are singularly affected in their personal 
dvilitiea. They even calculate the number of th«ir reve- 
rences. These are the most remarkable postures. The 
men move their hands in an affectionate manner, while 
they are joined together on the breast, and bow their bead 
aUttle. If they respect a person, they raise their hands 
ioined, and then lower them to the earth in bending the 
sody. If two persons meet after a long separation, they 
both fall on their Knees and bend the face to the earth, and 
thb ceremony they repeat two or three times. Surely 
we may differ here witn the sentiment of Montaigne, and 
confess this ceremony to be ridiculous. It arises from 
their national affectation. They substitute artificial cere- 
Bwnies for natural actions. 

Their expressions mean as little as their ceremonies. 
If a Chinese is asked how he finds himself in health ? He 
answers, Veryvodl; thanks to vour abundant felicity. If 
the^ would tell a man that he looks well, they say, Pro*- 
Mnty tt pamUd on your face ; or. Your air announce* your 
wippiiiess. 

It you render them any service, they say. My thanka 
thaU be imfnartal. If you praise them, (hey answer, How 
tkattldaretoperauademytelfofwhatyouBayofnu.f U 
you dine with them, they tell ^ou at parting, fVe have not 
frMtaf yotc with 9^ffiaent dittinetion. The various titles 
they invent for each other it would be impossible to trans- 
late. 

It is to be observed that all these answers are prescribed 
by the Chinese ritual, or Academy of Compliments. 
There, are determined the number of bows; the expres- 
noos to be employed ; the genuflexions, and the inclina- 
tioDs which are to be made to the right or left hand ; the 
■tlutations of the master before the chair where the stran- 
|er is to be seated, for he salutes it most profoundly, and 
wipes the dust away with the skirts of his robe ; all these 
tnd other things are noticed, even to the silent gestures 
hy which you are entreated to enter the house. The 
* kmer class of people are equally nice in these punctilios ; 
and ambassadors pass forty days in practising them before 
they are enabled to appear at court. A tribunal of cere- 
■MNues has been erected ; and every day very odd de- 
crees are issued, to which the Chinese most religiously 
•nbmit. 

The marks of honour are fiw^uently arbitrary ; to be 
Kated, with as is a mark of repose and familiarity : to 
■tud up, that of respect. There are countries, however, 
ii which princes will only be addressed by persons who 
•ra seated, and it is considered as a favour to be permitted 
k> stand in their presence. This custom prevails in des- 
|o(ie eoontries! a despot cannot suffer without disgust 
^ alsntfnd figure qfhii subjecti; hs is pleated to bend 



their bodies with their genius; his presence moat lay 
those who behold him prostrate on the earth : he desires 
no eageraess, no attention, he would only inspire terror. 

SINOULAHITIBS OF WAR. 

War kindles enthusiasm, and therefore occasions stranm 
laws and customs. We may observe in it whatever is 
most noble and heroic mixed with what is most strange 
and wild. We collect facts, and the reader must draw 
his own ccmclusions. 

They frequently condemned at Carthage their generals 
to die af[er an unTortunate campaign, although they were 
accused of no other fault. We read in Du Halde that 
Captain Mancheou, a Chinese, was convicted of givmg 
battle without obtaining a complete victory, and he was 
punbhed. — With such a perspective at the conclusion of 
a battle generals will become intrepid, and exert them- 
selves as much as possible, and this is all that is wanted. 

When the savages of New France take flight, they pile 
the wounded in baskets, where they are bound and conied 
down as we do children in swaddling clothes. — If they 
should happen to fall into the hands of the conquerors, 
they would expire in the midst of torments. It is beUer 
therefore that ihe vanouished shouM carry them away in 
any manner, though frequently even at the risk of their 
lives. 

The Spartans were not allowed to combat often with 
the same enemy. They wished not to inure Uiese to bat^ 
tie ; and if their enemies revolted frequently, they wer« 
accustomed to exterminate them. 

The governors of tlie Scythian provinces gave annually 
a feast to those who had valiantly, with their own hands, 
despatched their enemies. The skulls of the vanquished 
served for their cups ; and the quantity of wine ihey were 
allowed to drink was proportioned to the number or skulls 
they possessed. The youth, who could not yet boast of 
such martial exploits, contemplated distantly the solemn 
fesjBt, without being admitted to approach iL This insti- 
tution formed courageous warriors. 

War has corrupted the morals of the people, and has 
occasioned them to form horrible ideas ot virtue. When 
the Portuguese attacked Madrid, in the reign of Philip V, 
the courtezans of that city were desirous of displaying 
their patriotic zeal : those who were most convinced or the 
envenomed state of their body perfumed themselves) and 
went by ni^ht to the camp of the enemy; the consequence 
was that in less than three weeks there were more than 
six thousand Portuguese disabled with venereal maladies, 
and the greater part died. 

Men nave frequently fallen into unpardonable contr»- 
djctions, in attempting to make principles and laws meet 
which could never agree with each other. The Jews sui^ 
fered themselves to be attacked without defending them- 
selves on the Sabbath-day, and the Romans profited by 
these pious scniples. The council of Trent ordered the 
body of the constable of Bourbon, who had fought against 
the Pope, to be dug up, as if the head of the diurcb was 
not as much subjected to war as others, aince he is a teoH 
poral prince. 

Pope Nicholas, in his answer to the Bulgarians, ferbkls 
them to make war in Lent, unless, he prudently adds, 
there be an urgent necessity. 

FIRE, AND THK ORIOIV OF FIHB-WOXXS. 

In the Memoirs of the French Academy, a little essay 
on this subject is sufficiently curious ; the following con- 
tain the facts : — 

Fire-works were not known to antiquity. It is certainly 
a modern invention. If ever the ancients employed fires 
at their festivals, it was only for religious purposest 

Fire, in primeval ages, was a symbol of respect, or an 
instrument of terror. In both these ways God manifested 
himself to man. In the holy writings he compares him- 
self sometimes to an ardent fire, to display his holiness 
and his purity ; sometimes he renders himself visible un- 
der the form of a burning bush, to express himself to be as 
formidable as a devouring fire : agam, he rains sulphur ; 
and often, before he speaks, he attracts the attention of 
the multitude by flashes of lightning. 

Fire was worshipped as a divinity by several idolaters : 
the Platonists confounded it with the heavens, and coi^ 
sidered it as the divine intelligence. Sometimes it is a 
symbol of majestjp.— God walked (if we ma^r so express 
ourselves) with his people, preceaed by a pillar of fire ; 
and the mooaichs of Asia, aooording to HerodoCoi, coni- 
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rnnidad that luch enajjsns of their majesty should be cur- 
ried before them. These 6re8, according to duinius 
Gurtiusi were considered as holy and eternal, and were 
carried at the head of their armies on little altars of silver, 
in the midst of the magi who accompanied them and sang 
their hymns. 

Fire was also a symbol of majesty amongst the Romans ; 
and if it Mras used by them in their festivals, it was rather 
employed for the ceremonies of religion than for a p«!culiar 
dtark of their rejoicings. Fire was always held to bo 
most proper and holy for sacrifices ; in this the Pagans imi- 
tated the Hebrews. The fire so carefully preserved by 
the Vestals was probably an imitation of that which fell 
fitin heaven on the victim offered by Aaron, and long after- 
wards religiously kept op by the priests. Servius, one of 
the seven kin^of Rome^ commanded a great fire of straw 
to be kindled m the public place of every town in Italy to 
consecrate for repose a certain day in seed-time, or sowmg. 

The Greeks lighted lamps at a certain feast held in ho- 
nour of Mmerva, who gave them oil ; of Vulcan, who was 
the inventor of lamps ; and of Prometheus, who had ren- 
dered them service by the fire which he had stolen from 
heaven. Another feast to Bacchus was celebrated by a 
crand nocturnal illumination, in which wine was poured 
forth profusely to all passengers. A feast in memory of 
Ceres, who sought so long in the darkness of hell for tier 
daughter, was kept by burning a number of torches. 

Gtreat illuminations were made in various other meet- 
ings; particularly in the Secular Games, which lasted 
three whole nights ; and so carefully were they kept up, 
that these nights had no darkness. 

In all their rejoicings the ancients indeed used fires, but 
the^ were intended merehr to bum their sacrifices, and 
which, as the generality of them were performed at night, 
the illuminations servea to give light to the ceremonies. 

Artifidal fires were indeed frequently used by them, but 
not in public rejoicings : like us, they employee them (or 
military purposes; but wo use them likewise successfully 
fiir our decorations and amusement. 

From the latest times of paganism to the early ages of 
Ghristianitv, we can but rarely quote instances of fire 
lighted up for other purposes, in a public form, than for the 
ceremonies of religion ; illuminations were, made at the 
baptism of pmices,as a symbol of that life of light in which 
they were gmng to enter by faith ; or at the tombs of mar- 
tvni, to light them during tne watchings of the night. All 
mese were abolished from the various abuses they intro- 
duced. 

We only trace the rise of feux de jcie^ or fire works, 

S'ven merely for amusing spocta<:les to delight the eye, to 
ic epocha of the invention of powder and cannon, at the 
dose of the thirteenth century. It was these two inven- 
tions, doubtless, whoso efl^ects furnished the idea of all 
those machines and artifices which form the charms of 
these fires. 

To the Florentmes and the Sicnnese are we indebted 
not only for the preparation of powder with other ingredi- 
ents to amuse the eyes, but also for the invention of eleva- 
ted machines and decorations adapted to augment the plea- 
mre of the spectacle. They began their attempts at the 
feasts of Saint John the Baptist and the Assumption, on 
wooden edifices, which they adorned with painted statues, 
from whose mouth and eyes issued a beautiful fire. Cal- 
lot has engraven numerous specimens of the pageants, 
' triumphs, and processions, uixier a great variety of gro- 
tesque forms ;---dragQns, swans, eagles, &c, which were 
built up large enough to carry many persons, while they 
vmnited forth the most amusing fire-work. 

This use passed from Florence to Rome, where, at the 
creation of tne popes, they displayed illiminations of hand- 
grenadoes, thrown from the height of a castle. Pyroteeh- 
fdca from that time have become an art, which, in the de- 
gree the inventors have displayed ability in c(Hnbining the 
Sowers of architecture, sculpture, and painting, have pro- 
uced a number of beautiful effects, which even give pjea- 
■ure to those who read the descriptions without having be- 
held them. 

A pleasing account of decorated fire-works is given in 
the Secret Memoirs of France. In August, 1764, Torre, 
an Italian artist, obtained permission to exhibit a pyrotech- 
nic operation.— The Parisians admired the variety of the 
colours, and the ingenious forms of his fire. Bnt this first 
exhibition was disturbed by the populace, as well as by the 
Apparent danger of the fire, although it was displayed on 
the BocdeTardfl. In October it waa repeated : and proper 



precautions having been taken, they admired the beaotf 
of the fire, without fearing it. These artificial fires aro 
described as having been rapidly and splendidly executed. 
The exhibition closed with a transparent triumphal arch, 
I and a curtain illuminated by the same fire, admirably ex* 
hibiting the palace of Pluto.--^Around ;ho columns, stan- 
zas were inscribed, supported bv Cupids, with oiher fanci* 
ful nnbclishmeots. Among these little pieces of poetry 
appeared the following one| which ingeniously announced 
a more perfect exhibition \ 

Les vents, les frimata, los orages, 

Eteindroni ces feux, |wur un terns : 
Maia, ainst que les fleurs, avec plus u'avantage. 

Us renaitruQi dans le piintems. 

IMITATED. 

The icy gale, the falling snow, 

Exliuction to these fires shall bring ; 
But, like the floweri*, with brighter glow, 

They shall renew their charms in spring. 

The exhibition was greatly improved, according to \bia 

f promise of the artist. His subject was chosen with much 
eliciiy : it was a representation of the forges of Vulcan 
under Mount Etna. The interior of the mount discov- 
ered Vulcan and his Cyclops . Venus was seen to de* 
scend, Bnd demand of her consort armour for ^neas.— 
Opposite to this was seen the palace of Vulcan, which 
presented a deep and brilliant perspective. The laboum 
of the Cyclops produced numberless verv happy oombinar* 
tions of artificial fires. The public witn pleasmg astoM- 
ishment beheld the effects of the vok:ano, so amnirably 
adapted to the nature of these fires. At another entertain* 
roent he gratified the public with a representation of Or- 
pheus and Eurydice in hell; many striking chrcomstances 
occasioned a marvellous illusion. What subjects indeed 
could be more analogous to this kind of fire 7 And let 
me ask, what is the reason we do not see these artificial 
fires display more brilliant effects in London 7 What man 
of taste can be gratified with stars, wheels, and rockets ? 

THE BIBLC PROHIBITED A5D IMPROVED. 

The following are the expreu wordi contained in the re* 
gulation of the popes to prohibit the use of the Bible. 

* As it is manifest by experience^ that if the use of the 
holy writers is permitted in the vulgar tongue more evil 
than profit wUl arise, becauMe of the temerity of man ; it 
is for this reason all bibles are prohibited {jprdhibenlur Bi^ 
blia) with alt their jMirte, whether they bo prmted or written, 
in whatever vulgar language soever ; as also are prohibited 
all summaries or abridgments of bibles, or any books of 
the holy writings, although they should only be historical, 
and that in whatever vulgar tongue they be written.' 

It ifl there also said, * That the reading the bibles of oaiOto* 
lie editon minr he permitted to those by whose perusal or 
power the faith ma^ be spread, and who will not eritieiae 
it. But this permisfjon is not to be granted without an ex- 
press order of the bithopt or the tnfiosttor, with the adme^ 
of the curate and confeuar; and their permission must 
first be had in %Briting. And he who, without permission, 
presumes to read the holy writings, or to have them in his 
posffssion, shall not be absolved of bis sins before he firm 
shall have returned the bible to his bishop.' 

A Spanish author says, that if a person should come to 
his bishop to ask for leave to read the bibUf with the beat 
intention, the bishop should answer him from Matthew, 
ch. XX, ver. 20, * Youknawnot vohaiifouaMk.* And indeed, 
he observes, the nature of this demand indicates an her^ 
tieal dispendon. 

The reading of the bible was prohibited by Henry VIII, 
except by those who occupied high offices in the state ; a 
noble lady or gentlewoman might read it in ' their garden 
or orchard,' or other retired places ; but men and women * 
in the lower ranks were positively forbidden to read it, or 
to have it road to them. 

Dr Franklin, in his own Life, has preserved a singular 
anecdote of the bible being prohibited in England in the 
time of our true Catholic Mary. His family had then 
early embraced the reformation ; < They had an EngUsh 
bible, and to conceal it the more securny, they conceived 
the project of fastening it open with pack-threads across 
the leaves, on the inside of the lid of a close-stool ! When 
my vrandfather wished to read to his family, he reversed 
the lid of the close-stool upon his knees, and passed the 
leaves from one side to the other, which were heU down 
on each by the packthread. Onsof tlMehildrwiwasstai" 
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tioMd at the door to give notice if be saw an officer of the 
flpntoal Court make hia appearance; in that caae the lid 
«w leMored to ita place, with the bible concealed under 
a •■ before.' 

I ihatt leave the reader to make hia own reflection* on 
Ihi edraeidinary acoouat. He may meditate on what the 
M€f did, and what they probably would Aove done, had not 
Lttlber happily been in a humour to abuse the pope, and 
btgia a Retbrmation. It would be curious to aketcli an 
aeoooBl of the jmhabU aituation of ^nroipc at the preaent 
maaent, had the pontiiTa preserved the singular power of 
which ihey bad poaaeased themselves. 

It appears by an act dated in 1516, that io those daya the 
bible mm called BibUothKat thatis jwr tmphammy Me Zi6- 
rvy. The word library was limned in its signification 
tbea to the biblical writings ; no other hooka, compared 
vilb the holy writings, appear to have been worthy to 
laak with theijn, or constitute what we call a library. 

We have had several remaikable attempts to re-compof4\ 
ths bible ; Dr Geddes's version is aridly literal, and often 
Uimms by its vulfanty ; but the following attempts are 
of a verv dufiereat kind. Sebastian CaatiUon^ who after* 
naidi changed hia name to CatUiian^ with his accustomed 
i fr f tat ion refcrviag to Costa/ia, the fountain of the Musea 
•-^OQk a very extraordinarv liberty with the aacred writings. 
Hefaacied he could give tne worid a more classical version 
sT the biUe, and for this purpoae introduced phrasea and 
tatirs sentences from pronne writers into the text of holy 
vriL His whole style is finically quaint, overloaded witn 
preltinesses, and all the ornaments of false taato. Of the 
Bohle simplicity of the scriptures be seems not to have had 
lbs remateat concention. 

But an attempt ny Pere Bunrvyer is more eitraordin»- 
it; in hisjHisfoane dtu Peup^e ds i/iett, be baa recompoeed 
liw Bible as be vrould have written a fashionable novel. 
With afaaurd refinement be conceives that the great legia* 
hior of the Hebrewa ia too barren in hia descriptions, too 
eoaase in the eventa he records, nor is careful to enrich 
biibistofy by pleasing reflections and interesting conversa^ 
tioB-pieoes, and hurries on the catastrophes, by which 
■etas he omtts much entertaining matter t as for instance, 
ia the loves of Joaeph and the wife of. Potiphar, Moees is 
fny dry and concise, which, however, our Pere Bemiyer 
fe not. His hisCoriea of Joseph, and of King David, are 
nhihittg morada, and were devoured eagerly in all the 
boodoirs of Paria. Take a apecimen of the style. < Jo- 
■cpb combined with aregulanty of fealurea, and a brilliant 
coaylexion, an air of the noblest dignity ; all which oontri- 
bMed to render him one of I be most amiable men in fi^pt .' 
At Isntth *ahe declares her passion, and pressed him to 
•sswer her. It never entered her mind that the sdvances 
rfa woman of her rank could ever be rejected. Joaeph 
•t first only replied to all her wishes by his cold embarass- 
■RHB. Sha would not yet give biro up. In vain be fliea 
froai her: abe waa too paasimiate to waste even the mo- 
tteatsof hia antonishment.* This good father, however, 
doss ample jostice to the gallantry of the Patriarch Jacob. 
Be offen to aerve Laban seven years for Rachel. * No- 
tbmg is too moch,' cries the venerable novelist, * when one 
t«i%kwca;' and thia admirable observation he confirms 
by ne facility with which the obliging Rachel allowa Leah 
nr «ne night to her bnaland ! In thia manner the patri^ 
uths are made to speak in the tone of the tendereat 
bwsn ; Jndith is a Parisian coquette, Holofemes is rude as 
tGcnnan bftron; and their dialosues are tedious with all 
dw reciprocal politesoe of metaphysical French lovers! 
Moses m the desert, it waa observed, is precisely as pe- 
duiie ae Pere Berruyer addresaing hia class at the uni- 
^nity. One caimot but smile at the following expres' 
■ions: < By the easy manner in which God performed mi- 
>«des, one mi<rht easily perceive they cost no effort.' 
When he has narrated an 'Adventure of the Patriarchs,' 
bs proccada, * After tuch an extraordinary, or curious, or 
Menaiing adveatura, Itc' This good father had causht 
we language of the beau monde, but with such perfect 
■iplidty that, m employing it on sacred history he was 
let aware of the ludiorona he was writing. 

A Gothic bishop nranslated the scriptures into tbeGolMc 
•ttfUiafe, but onutted the Book of Eing9 ! lest the loars, 
■^wludi ae much ia there recorded, should increase their 
■chnation to fighting, already too prevalent. Jortin no- 
Ijem this castrated copy of the bible in his Remarka on 
BeeiefiasHeal History. 

As the Bible, m many parte, consists merely of historical 
tw iM i yt iB«a» and m too muiy «ahibit a d«««i of ofiaoaive 
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ones, it has often occurred to the fathers of 

well as the popes, to prohibit its general reading. Ai«b> 

biahop Tillotaon formed a deaign of purifying tne hiatoii* 

cal parU. Since some have given us z family Shahptanf 

it were deairmble that the aame apirit would preaant nn 

witbaFom^JfriMs. 

oaioin or thc matxbials or wniTtvo. 

From the * Literary History of France,' by the learned 
Benedic^nea, I have collected the chief mater iala of tha 
present article. It is curious Io observe the various aiibati* 
tules for paper before ita diacoveiy. 

When men had not yet discovered the art of recotdinf 
events by writing, they planted treea, erected rude altars, 
or heaps of stone, as remembrances of past -events. Har* 
Gules probably could not write when he fixed hia famous 
pilluv. 

The most ancient mode of writmg was on ftrtclb, ei/sS| 
and oytter^iMUf and on tabU$ of atone; afterwards <« 
p/oles of various materiala, on ivory, on barko of trees, oa 
leaves of trees.* 

Engraving memorable events on bard BubstaBGes,tthas 
been prettily observed, was giving, aa it were speech to 
rocks and metals. In the book of^Job mention ia made of 
writing on stone, on rodlcs, and on aheets of ttad. It was 
on tabiea of sfone that Moses received the law written by 
the finger of God himaelf. Hesiod's works were written 
on leaden tables ! lead was used for writing, and rdled ap 
like a cylinder, as Pliny slates. Montfauoon notKea a verr 
ancient book of eiaht leaden leavea, which on the back 
had rings faatened by a small leaden rod to keep them lo> 
gether. They afterwards engraved on bronxe : the laws 
of the Cretans were on bmnze tables, the Romans etched 
their public records on brass. The speech of Claudius, 
mcraved on plates of bronze, is yet prnervcd in the town* 
hall of Lyons, m France. Several bronce tabiea, with 
Etraacan characters, have been dug up in Ttiscany. The 
Treaties between the Romans, Spartans, and the Jews 
were written on brass ; and estates, for bettor aecurity, 
wore made over on this enduring metal. In many cabinets 
may be found the discharges of soldien, written on copper^ 
plates. This otistom has been discovered in India ; a bill 
of feoffment on copper has been dug np near Bengal, 
dated a century before the birth of Christ. 

Among these eariy inventions many were aingulariy 
rude, and miserable substitutes for a better material. In 
the shepherd state they wrote their aongs, with thorns and 
awls on straps of leather, which they wound round their 
crooks. The Icelanders appear to have acratched their 
runeOf a kind of hieroglypliics on walls ; and Olof, accord* 
ing to one of the Sagas, built a large house, on the btilks 
and spars of which he had engraved the history of his own 
and more ancient times ; while another northern hero ap- 
pears to have bad nothing better than his own chair and 
bed to perpetuate his own heroic acts on. At the fown- 
baH, in Hanover, are kept twelve wooden boards, overlaid 
with bees'-wax, on which are written the names of owners 
of houses, but not the names of streets. These woodM 
manuser^UM must have existed before 142S, when Hanover 
was first divided into streets. Such manuscripts ma^ be 
found in public collections. This exhibits a very cunoua. 
and the rudest state of «oci«fv. The same event occurred 
among the ancient Arabs, who, according to the history of 
Mahomet, seem to have taken the snoulder^bones of 
sheep, on which they carved remarkable events with a 
knife, and after tying them with a string they htmg thess 
chronicles up in their cabinets. 

The laws of the twehre tables which the Romans chief- 
ly copied from the Grecian code were, after they had been 
approved by the people^ engraven on braas ; they were 
melted by fightnmg, which struck the capitd a^ con* 

e Specimens of roost of these modes of writing may be seen 
hi the British Museum. No. 8478, Id the Sloanian library, is 
a Nabob's letter, on a piece of bark about two yards long, and 
richly ornamented with gold. No. 8S07, is a book of Mezlcaa 
hieroglyphics painted on bark. In the same collection era 
various spbctes, many from the Malabar coast and the EasL 
The latter writings are chiefly on leavea. There are several 
copies of Bibles written on palm leaves, still nruerved In va- 
rious collections in Europe. The andents, doubtless, wroto 
on any leaves they f5and adapted (br the purpose. Hence the 
leaf of a book, nllnding to that of a tree, seems to be derived. 
At the British Museum we have recently received Baby Ionian 
tiles, or broken pots, which the people used, and made their 
contracts of business on. A custom mentioned in iha ser}|i» 
itties. 
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Other Uiwg ; a lois highly mgretted bj Augustus. 

Thk niajMer of writing we stiu ratauB, for the inscnp« 
tioDt, epitaphs, and other memorials designed to reach 
posterity. 

These early infentions led to the discorery of tables of 
wood ; and as eedor has an aoti-septic quality from its bit- 
terness, they chose this wood for cases or chesis to pre- 
■erre their most important writings. The welt-known 
eipreesion of the ancienis, when they meant to gwe the 
highest eulogium of an eioellent work, ei eedrodigTia locud, 
that it was worthy to be written on cedar j alludes to the 
•1/ of eedar, with which, valuable use of parchment were 
anomted, to pr es erve liiem from corruption and moths. 
Persius iflustrates this in the excellent version of Mr 
Giirord: 

' Who would not tears posterity such rhymes, 
As cedar ml might keep to latest times V 

Thev stained materials for writing upon with purple, and 
mbbed them with exudations from the cedar. The laws 
of the emperors were published on toooden UMety painted 
with ceruse ; tu which custom Horace alludes, Leges met' 
dere Ugno. Such labUe^ now soAened into tablets, are still 
used, but in general are made of other materials than wood. 
The same reason for which they preferred the eedar to 
other wood induced to write on t»w, which, from its na- 
ture, is incorrupuble. Men generally used it to write their 
testaments on, the better to preserve them; thus Juvenal 
■ays, Csrof impkre ctmaoes. This thin paste of wax was 
also used on tablets oT wood, that it might more easily ad- 
mit of erasure. 

They wrote with an iron bodkin, as they did on the other 
•obatances we have noticed. The a^lus was made sharp 
at one end to write with, and blunt and broad at the other, 
to deiace and correct easily : hence the phrase verlere sty" 
Imih, to turn the stylus, was used to express blotting out. 
But the Romans forbad the use of this sharp instrument, 
from the circumstance of many persons havmg used them 
as daj^gers. A school-master was killed by the Pugillares 
or table-books, and the styles of his own scholars. The^ 
substituted a sty/us made of the bone of a bird, or other ani- 
mal ; so that their writings rMembled engravings. When 
they wrote on softer materials, they employed reeds and 
cones split like our petu at the pomts, which the orien- 
talists still use to lay their colour or ink neater on the 
paper. 

Naud6 observes, that when he was in Italy, about 164£, 
he saw some uf those waxen tablets, called Pugillares, so 
called because they were held in one hand ; and others 
composed of the hitka of trees, which the ancients em- 
ployed in lieu of paper. 

On these tablets, or table-books, Mr Aatle observes, 
that the Greeks and Romans continued the use of waxed 
tabie-books long after the use of the papyrus, leaves, and 
skins became common ; because they were so convenient 
tot correciine extemporaneous compositions; from these 
table-buoks Uiey transcribed their performances correctly 
into parchment books, if for their own private use ; but if 
for sale, or for the library, tlie Librarii, or scribes, had the 
office. The writing on table-books is particularly recom- 
mended by duiniilian in the third chapter otf* the tenth 
book of his Institutions ; because the wax is readily eflTaced 
(or any corrections : be confesses weak eyes do not see so 
well on paper, and observes that the frequent necessity of 
dipping the pen in the inkstand retards the hand, and is 
but ill suited to the celerity of the mind. Some of these 
tabl»>book8 are conjecture'd to have been large, and per- 
haps heavy, for in Plautus, a school-boy is represented 
breaking his master's head with his table-oook. Accord- 
ing to Cicero, it appears that the critics were accustomed 
in reading their wax manuscripts to notice obscure or 
vicious phrases by joining a piece of red wax, as we should 
tmd«trscore such by red ink. 

Table-books wntten upon with styles were not entirely 
laid asidn in Chaucer's time, who describes them in hu 
Sompner's tale. . 

* His fellow had a staffe tippM with home, 

A pairs of tables all ofiverie ; 

And a pointell polished feiousUe, 

And wrote alwaies the names, as be stootl, , 

Of all folke, that gave hem any good.' 

By the word^en in the tran<«lationof the Bible, wo roust 
imderstand an iron style. Table-books of ivory are still 
jMsd for memoranda, written with black-lead pencils. The 
Bumaas used ivory to write the edicu of the senato on, 



with a black colour ; and the expression of 
<ims, which some authors imagine alludes to books thnt 
for their aue were called ebpAonfiiis, were most probaUf 
composed of ivory, the tusk of the elephant ; ainaag tn* 
Romans they were undoubtedly scarce and dear. 

The pinmce stone was a writing-material of the anments \ 
they used it to smooth the rtugluiess of the parchment, or 
to sharpen their reeds. 

In the progress of time the art of writing consisted m 
painting with different kinds of ink. This novel modn of 
writing occasioned them to invent other materials proper 
to receivf) tliev writing ; the thin bark of certain tress and 
plant9f or linen f and at length, when this was ibirad ant 
to become moukly, they prepared the Mns ef ammau» 
Those of asses are still m use; and on those of serpents, 
&c,were nnce written the Iliad and Odyssey, The first 
place where they began to dress these skine was PtrgammMf 
in Asia ; whence the Latin name is derived of Pergamenm 
or parehmeni. These skins are, however, better known 
amongst ih« juithors of the purest Latin under the naiMr 
of wsembrana ; so caQed from the membranes of varioun 
animals of which they were composed. The ancients had 
par ehm erUs of three 'diff«renl colours, white, yellow, and 
purple. At Rome white parchment was dishked, b eca ' w 
It was more subject to be soiled than the others, and dan* 
zled the eye. They generally wrote in tetters of gold 
and silver on purple or violet parchment. This coalDaa 
continued in tne eariy ages of the church ; and cepM*, of 
the evangelists of this kind are preserved in the nritasis 
Museum. 

When the Egyptians employed for writing the AoHk of 
a plant or reerf, called papyrus* or paper^rush, it snpeiw 
seded all former modes, from its convenience. Formerly 
it grew in great quantities on ike sides of the Nile. Thin 
plant has given its name to our paper , although the latter 
IS now composed of linen or rags, and formerly had beem 
of cotton-wool, which was but brittle and yellew v and i»> 
proved by using cotton-rags, which they glaxed. AAnr 
the eighth century the papyrus was supermded by pnrcb- 
ment. The Chtnese make their paper with sUk. The 
use 6C paper is of great antiquity. It is what the andaoK 
Latinists call chc^ or charts. Before the use of porefc* 
ment and poper passed (o the Romans, they used the thin 
peel found between the wood and the bark of trees. Thin 
skinny substance they call /i6rr, from whence the Latin 
word UbtTt a book, and Uhnay and librarie» in the Eunv 
pean languages, and the French tors for book ; but we of 
northern origin derive our book from the Danish bog^ tbe 
beech-tree, because that being the most pleniiful in Do^ 
mark was used to engrave on. Anciently, instead of fold- 
ing this bark, thb parchment, or paper, as we fold oura, 
they rolled it according as they wrote 00 it ; and tbe Latv» 
name which they gave these rolls has passed into oar tmn* 
guages as well as the others. We say a volmme or vo(» 
umes, although our books are composed of pages cut aad 
bound together. The books of the ancients on the afa e i iwi 
of their libraries were rolled up on a pin, and plaoed erect. 
titled on the outside in red letters, or rubrics, and appannd- 
like a number of small pillars on the shelves. 

The ancients were as curious aa ourselves in having 
their books richly conditioned. Propertius deoeribea taMetn 
with gold borders! and Ovid notices their red titles ; but in 
later umes, besides the tint of purple with which tkaj 
tinged their vellum, and the liquid gold which they employ- 
ed for their ink, they enriched with precieiM atonea tbo 
covers of their books. In the eariy agea of the cborch 
they painted on the outside commonly a dying Christ. In 
the curious library of Mr Douce is a Psalter, suDpoced 
once to have appertained to Chariemagne ; the vellam in 
purple, and the letters gold. The Eastern nations like. 
wise tinged their mss with different coloors and deecm* 
tions. Astle possessed Arabian Msa, of which aooM 
leaves were of a deep yellow, and others of a lilac colour. 
Sir William Jones describes an oriental mb, in which the 
name of Mohammed was fancifully adorned #ith a garinnd 
of tulips and carnations, painted in the brightest coloum. 
The favourite works of the Persians ars written on fine 
silky paper, the ground of which is oAen nowdered with 
goki or silver dust; the leaves are frequently ill nm i n l e d, 
and the whole book is sometimes perfumed with es a e w on 
of roses or sandal wood. The Romans had several aorta 
of paner to which they had given different naosea ; one 
was tne Charta Augtutaj in compliment to the emperoTi 
another jAVuauit named after the empress. There 
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Chaxta 6toiea, which obtained its title from its beautiful 
vfaiteness, and which we appear to have retained by ap- 
^inj it to a blank sheet of paper which is only signed ; 
Cwr bUmdu. They had also a C/iarta Nigra painted 
black, and the letters were in white or other colours. 

Our present paper surpasses all other materials for ease 
ud convenience of writing. The first paper-mill in Eng- 
laod was erected at Daritord, by a German, in 1588, who 
was knichied by Elizabeth ; but it was not before 1713, 
Ibat one Thomas Watkins, a stationer, brought the art of 
ptper-Dakins to any perfection, and to the industry of 
dlis individual we owe the orij^in of our numerous paper- 
niUs. France had hitherto supplied England and Holland. 
The manufacture of paper was not much encouraged at 
home, even so late as ra 1662 ; and the following observa- 
tions by Fuller are curious, respecting the paper of his 
times. * Paper participates in some sort of the characters 
of the country which makes it; the F<7ufian, bcin^neat, 
subtile, and court-like; the French, light, slinht, and slen- 
der: ud the Dieted, thick, corpulent, and gross, sucking 
up the ink with the spongincss thereof.' He complains 
that the paper manufacturers were not then sutliciently 
encoaraged, ' considering the vast sums expended in our 
land for paper, out of Italy, France, and Germanv, which 
night be lessened were it made in our nation, ^o such 
who object that we can never equal the perfection of Fe- 
me9-paper, I return, neither can we match the purity of 
Tenice-glaases ; and yet many green one* are blown in 
Sussex, profitable to ttie makers, and convenient for the 
users. Our bome-^pun paper might be found beneficial.* 
The pneseot German printing-paper u made so disagreea- 
ble both to printers and roaders from their paper-manufac- 
nrera making many more reams of paper from one cwt of 
rags than formerly. Rags are scarce, and German wrir 
ters, as well as the language, are voluminous. 

Mr Aslle deeply complains of the inferiority of our tn^ 
to tho«e of antiquity ; an inferioritv productive of the most 
serious coosequencesi and whicl) appears to originate 
nerely in negligence. F!rom the important benefits arising 
to Bodetv from the use of ink, and the injuries individuals 
nay maSkr from the frauds of designing men^ he wishes the 
legidature would frame some new regulations respecting 
it. The composition of ink is simple, but we possess none 
equal in beauty and colour to that used by the ancients ; 
die Saxoo Mss written in England exceed in colour any 
thing of the kind. The rolls and records from the fiReentn 
century to the end of the seventeenth, compared with those 
of the fifth to the twelfth centuries, show the excellence of 
tihe earUer ones, which are all in the finest preservation, 
while the others are so much defactnl, that they are 
scarcely legible. It is a very serious consideration, in re- 
■»ect to the security of property, that the Records ofPar- 
Mment, the decisions and adjudications of the courts of 
nisCice, conveyances, wills, testaments, &c, should be 
written on ink of such durable Quality as may best resist 
the destructive power of time ana the elements. 

The ink of the ancients had nothing in common with 
ours, bat tbo colour and ^um. Gall-nuts, copperas, and 
gum make up the composition of our ink, whereas 9oot or 
nory4)lack was the chief ingredient in that of the ancients. 

Ink has been made of various colours ; we find gold and 
silver ink, and red. green, yellow, and blue inks ; but the 
bfaick is counderea as the best adapted to its purpose. 

▲irxcDOTSf or euaopeah mazchees. 

The following circumstances probably gave rise to the 
tmuiny of the feudal power, and are the facts on which 
toe fictions of romance are raised. Castles were erected 
to repulse the vagrant attacks of the Normans, and in 
France, from the year 768 to 987, these places disturbed 
the pttbltc repose. The petty despots who raised these 
eastks piHaged whoever passed^ and carried off the fe- 
males who pleased thetaa. Rapine, of every kind, were 
the primUgea of the feudal lords f Mezeray observes, that 
h is from these circumstances romancers have invented 
their tales cXkni^hU trrofU, monsterSj and giantt. 

De Saint Foiz, in his ' Historical Essays,' informs us 
that ' Women and girls were not in greater security when 
they passed by abbeys. The monks sustained an assault 
ratoer than relinquish their prey : if they saw themselves 
losing ground, ihey brought to their walls the relics of 
some saint. Then it generally happened that the assail- 
ants, seized with awful veneration, retired, and dared not 
jnnat their Ycngaance. This is the origin of the cfic&an- 



(crs, of the enchantnunttf and of the endumUd MuUtt do- 
scribed in romances.' 

To these may be added what the author of ' Northern 
Antiquities,' Vol. I, p. 243, writes, that as the walls of 
the castles ran winding round them, they often called them 
by a name which signified aerpent$ or dragon$; and in 
these were commonly secured ttte women and young naida 
of distinciKMi, who were sekiom safe at a time when so 
many bold warriors were rambling up and down in search 
of adveniures. It was this custom which gave occasioB 
to ancient romancers, who knew not how to describe any 
thing simple, to invent so many fables concerning princeao- 
es of great beauty guarde<i by driigoiu. 

A singular and barbarous custom prevailed during this 
period ; it consisted in punishments by nmtUation. It be> 
came so general (hat the abbots, instead of bestowing cat* 
nonical penalties on their monks, obliged them to cut off 
an ear, an arm, or a leg! 

Velly, in his History of France, has described twofei- 
tivals, which gave « just idea of the manners and devotioo 
of a later penod, 12S0, which like the ancient mysteries 
consisted of a mixture of farce and piety ; religion in fact 
was their amusement ! The following one existed even to 
the reformation. 

In the church of Paris, and in several other cathedrtlflof 
the kingdom, was held the FeoMt ofFooU or madmen. * Tbo 

E nests and clerks assembled, elected a pope, an arcb- 
ishop, or a bishop, conducted them in great pomp to the 
church, which they entered dancing, maslced, and dressed 
in the apparel of women, animals, and merr^-andrews ; 
sung infamous songs, and converted the altar into a b«au- 
fet, where they ate and drank during the celebration of the 
holy mysteries ; played with dice ; burned, ustead of in* 
cense, the leather of their old sandals ; ran about, and 
leaped from seat to seat, with all the indecent postures 
with which the merry-andrews know how to amuse the po- 
pulace.' 

The other does not yield in extravsAnce. * This fes- 
tival was called the Feast of Auet, ana was celebrated at 
Beauvais. They chose a young woman, the handsomest 
in the town ; they made her ride on an ass richly harness- 
ed, and placed in her utns a pretty infant. In this state 
followed by the bishop and clergy, she marched in proces- 
sion from the cathedral to the church of St Stephens's ; 
entered into the sanctuary ; placed herself near tne altar, 
and the mass began ; whatever tlie choir suns was term»- 
•nated by this charming burthen. JRhcai, hman I Their 
iroso, half Latin and half French, explained the fine qual- 
ities of the animal. Every strophe finished by this da- 
ightful invitation : 

Hex, sire Ane, oa chanies 
Belle bouche rechignez, 
Vous 8ur6s du foin asses 
Et de l*aveine & plantez. 

They at length exorled him in making a devout genuflexioBi 
to forget his ancient food, for the purpose of repealing 
without ceasing. Amen, Amen. The priest, instead of Its 
mtssa est, sung three times, Hihan, hihanf mhan ! and tho 
people three tunes answered, Hihea^ hihan,hihan! to imi- 
tate the braying of that grave anlmaJ. 

What shall we think of this imbecile mixture of siipeiw 
stition and farce? This oaswaa perhaps typical oi tbo 
OSS which Jesus rode ? The children of Israel worshipped 
a golden ass, and Balaam made another speak. How un- 
fortunate then was Jamn No^nr, who desirous of enter- 
ing Bristol on an ots, Hume informs us— it is indeed but a 
piece of cold pleasantry— (hat all Bristol cooU not afford 
nim vm\ 

At the time when all these folhes were practised, tber 
would not suffer men to play at fSlveul velly says, < A 
statute of Eudes de Bully prohibits clesgymen not only 
from playing at chess, but even from having a chess-boaitl 
in their house.' Who could believe, that while half tho 
ceremonies of religion consisted in the grossest btiffoo* 
nery, a prince preferred death rather than cure himself by 
a remedy which offended his chostily. Louis VIII beiBf 
dangerously ill, the physicians consulted and agreed to 
place near the monarch while he slept, a young uid b<'ai»- 
tiful lady, who when he awoke, should inform him of tha 
motive which had conducted her to him. Loins answered, 
« No, mv flirt, I prefer dying rather than to save my life by 
a mortal »n ! And, in fact, the good king died ! He would 
not be prescribed for, out of the whole Pharmacopeia of 
Love! 

An.aooount of our taste in female boauiy is givsn by Mf 
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Xlliai who oboery^s, in his notes to Wray's Fabliaux, * In 
the tioiea of chivalry the minatreU dwell with great com- 

Slaiccncy on the fair hair and delicate complexion of their 
amsels. This taste was continued for a ionz time, and 
to render the hair light was a great object of education. 
Even when wigs first came into fashion they were all flax- 
en. Such was the colour of the Gauls and of iheir German 
eonqueron. It required some centuries to reconcile* their 
•yes to the swarthy beauties of their Spanish and their 
Italian neighbours/ 

The following is an amusing anecdote of the difficulty 
in which an hcMiest Vicar of Bray found himself in thuse 
contentious times. 

When the court of Rome, under the pontificates of Gre- 
gory IX and Innocent IV set no bound j to their ambitious 
projects, tliey were opposed by the Emperor Frederic ; 
who was of course anathematised. A curate of Paris, a 
humorous fellow, cot tip in his pulpit with the bull of In- 
nocent in his hand. You know, my brethren, (said he) 
that I am ordered to proclaim an excommunication against 
Frederic. I am ignorant of the motive. All that I know 
is, that there exists between this prince and the Roman 
Pontiff great differences, and an irreconcilable hatred. 
Gk»d only knows which of the two is wrong. Therefore 
with all my power I excommunicate him who injures the 
other; and I absolve him who suffers, to the great scandal 
of all Christianity. 

The following anecdotes relate to a period which is suf- 
Cciently remote to excite curiosity, yet not so distant as 
to weaken the interest we feel m those minutisB of the 
times. 

The present one may serve as a curious specimen of 
the despotism and simplicity of an age not literary, in dis- 
covering the autlior of a libel. It took place in the reign 
of Henry VIII. A great jealousy subsisted between the 
Londoners- and those foreigners who traded here. The 
foreigners probably (observes Mr Lodge, in his Illustra- 
tions of English History) worked cheaper and were more 
industrious. 

There was a libel affixed on St Paul's door, which reflect- 
ed on Henry Vm and these foreigners, who were accused of 
buying up the wool with the king's money, to the undoing 
of Englishmen. This tended to inflame the minds of the 
people. The method adopted to discover the writer of the 
libel roust excite a smile in the present day, while it shows 
the state in which knowledge must have been in this coun- 
try.. The plan adopted was this : In every ward one of 
the king's council, witli an alderman of tne same> was 
commanded to see every man write that could, and further 
look every roan's book and scaled them, and brought thum 
to GKiildhail to confront them with the oriffinal. So that 
if of this number many wrote alike, the judges must have 
been much puzzled to fix on the criminal. 

Otir hours of refaction are singularly changed in little 
more than two centuries. In the reign of Francis I, (ob- 
Mrves the author of Recreations Historiques) they were 
yet accustomed to say, 

Lever a dnq, diner a neuf^ 
Souper a ciniq, ooucher a neuf. 
Fail vivre d'ans nonante et neuf. 

Historians observe of Louis XII, that one of the causes 
which contributed to hasten his death was the entire change 
of his regimen. The good king, by the persuasion of his 
wife, says the history of Bayard, changed bis manner of 
living ; when he was accustomed to dine at eight o'clock, 
he agreed to dine at twelve ; and when he was used to 
retire to bed at six o'clock in the evening, he frequently sat 
up as late as midnight. 

Houssaie gives the following authentic notice drawn 
lirom the registers of the court, which presents a curious 
account of domestic life in the flfteenth century. Of the 
dauphin Louis, son of Charles VI, who died at the age of 
twen^, we are told : ' That he knew the Latin and French 
languages ; that he had many musicians in his chapel ; 
passed the nicht in vigils ; dined at three in the afternoon, 
■upped at mianight, went to bed at the break of dav, and 
thus was ocerten^ (that is threatened) with a short life.' 
Froissart mentions waiting upon the Duke of Lancaster at 
five o'clock in the alVomoon, when he had wpped. 

The custom of dining at nine in the morning relaxed 
greatly under Francis I, nis successor. However, persons 
uf quality dined then the latest at ten; and supper was at 
five or SIX in the evening. We may observe this in the 
prefiwe to the Heptaemeron of the Qoeea of NAvane, 



I where this princess delineating the mode of life which th« 
lords and ladies (whom she absembles at Uie castle dt 
Mudame Oysille, one of her characters) shouM follow to 
be agreeably occupied, and to banish languor, is expressed 
in tnese terms. ^As soon as the morning rose, they 
went to the chamber of Madame Oysille, whom they tonad 
already at her prayers ; and when they had heard during 
a good hour her lecture, and tlien the mass, they went to 
dine at ten o'clock; and afterwards each retired to hie 
room to do what was wanted^ and did not fail at noon to 
meet in the meadow.' Speaking of the end of this first daj 
(which was in September) the same lady Oysille eays, 
*Say where is the sun? and hear the bell of the Abbey, 
which bas for some time called us to vespers ; and in say- 
ing this they all rose aud went lo the religionists, who had 
toaiUdfor Uum a6oM an how. Vespers heard, they went 
to supper, and after having played at a thousand sports in 
the meadow, they retired to Deo.' All this exactly corres- 
ponds with the hues above quoted. Charles V of France, 
however, who live<i near two centuries before Francis, dined 
at ten, supped at seven, and all the court was in bed 
by nine o'clock. They sounded the curfew, which beB 
warned them to^ cover their fire, at six in the winter, and 
between eight and nine in the stunmer. A custom whicb 
exists in most rebgious societies : who did not then distin- 
guish themselves from the ordinary practise. (This was 
written in 1767.) Under the reign of Henry IV the homr 
of dinner at court was eleven, or at noon the latest; a cue- 
torn which prevailed even in the early part of the reign ol 
Louis XIV. In the provinces distant from Paris, it is very 
common to dine at nuie ; they make a second repast about 
two o'clock, and sup at five ; and their last meal is mode 
just before they retire to bed. The laboerer and peassmte 
m France have preserved this custom, and make three 
meals; one at nine, another at tliree, and the last at the 
setting of the Fun. 

The Marquis of Mirabeau, in * L'Ami des Homines/ 
Vol. I, p. 261, gives a striking representation of the singi»- 
lar industry of the French citizens of that ace. He had 
learutfrom several ancient cilieens of Paris, that if in their 
youth a workman did not work two hours by candle-light, 
either in the morning or evening (he even adds in the loos- 
est days) ho woukl have been noted as an idler, and would 
not have found persons to employ him. Mirabeau adds, 
that it was the I2ih of May, 1588, when Henry III ordered 
his troops to occupy various posts in Paris. I>avila writes, 
that the inhabitants, warned by the noise of the drums, 
began to shut their doors and shops, which, according to 
the custom of that town to work before daybreak, were al- 
ready opened. This must have been, taking it at the lat- 
est, about four in the momine. * In 1750,' adds the inge- 
nious writer, * I walked on that day through Paris at full 
six in the morning ; I passed through the most busy and 
populous part of the city, and I only saw open some stalls dk 
the venders of brandy I' 

To the article, * Anecdotes of Fashioos,' in a fbnner 
volume, we may add, that in England a taste for splendid 
dress existed in the reign of Henry VII ; as is observable 
by the following descripticm of Nicholas Lord Vaiix. * In 
the 17th of that reign, at the marriage of Prince Arthur, the 
brave young Vaux appeared in a gown of purple velvet, 
adorned with pieces of gold so thick and massive, that ex- 
clusive of the silk and nirs, it was valued at a thousand 
pounds. About his neck he wore a collar, of S. S. weigb- 
mg eight hundred pounds m nobles. In those days it not 
OQly required great bodily strength to support the weight 
of then' cumbersome armour ; tlieir very luxury of appa- 
rel for the drawing-room would oppress a systeoi of mo- 
dem muscles.' 

In the following veign, according to the monarch's and 
Wolsey's magnificent taste, their dress was, perhaps, more 
generally sumptuous. Wo then find the following rich or-> 
naments in vogue. Shirts and shifts were embroidered 
with gold, and bordered with lace. Strutt notices also 
perfumed gloves lined with white velvet, and splendklly 
worked with embroidery and gold buttons. Not only gkrree, 
but various other parts of tneir habits, were perunned « 
shoes were made of Spanish perfinned skinii. 

Carriages were not then used; so that lords would 
carry princesses on a pillion behind them, and in wet 
weather the ladies covered their heads with hoods of oil- 
cloth. A custom that has been generally continued to the 
middle of the seventeenth century. Tfie use of coaehM 
was introduced into England by Fitzalan Earl of Arundel, 
in 1^, and at first were only drawn by a pair of borMt. 
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The &vourite Buckingb«ra, about 1619, be^an to have them 
drawn by nx horsea, and Wiboo, in his life of Jaiu«8 I, 
toDa ua ihia * was wondered at as a novelty, and imputed to 
kui as a aMStenag pride.' The same arbUer deganUarum 
inlroduced sedan chaim. In France, Catherine of Me- 
(fieia waa the first wtw used a coach, which bad leather 
doora, and curtains instead of glass windows. If the car- 
nage of Henry IV had bad gbiss windows, this circum- 
■lance ought nave saved his rd*e. Carriages were so raro 
m the reign <if thia monarch, that in a letter to his minister 
Solly, be notices that having taken medicine that dav, 
tfaoogh he had intended to have called on him, he was 
jirevenled, becauae the queen had gone out with the car- 
riage. Even as late as in the reign of Louis XIV, the 
eonrtiers rode a horseback to tiieir dinner parlies, and 
wore their hght boots and spurs. Count Hamilton de- 
scribes his boots of white Spanish leather with gold spurs. 

Saint Foia observes, that \n 1668 tiiere were only 310 
coaches in Paris, and in 1768 there were more than 
14,000. 

Strait has judiciously observed, that though < luxury 
•nd grandeur were so much affected, and appearances of 
aUite and apleodow carried to such lengths, we may coo- 
chtde tbat their household furniture and domestic neces- 
aaries were also carefully attended to ; on passing through 
Ifaeir houaea, we may dzpoct to be surprised at the neat- 
Besp,elegancr, and bUperb appearance of each room, and 
ibe suilaMeness of every ornament ; but herein we may bo 
deceived. The taste of elegance amongst our ancestors 
was very different from the present, and however we may 
fiad them extravagant in their apparel, excessive in their 
banquets, and expensive in their trains of attendants ; vet, 
Mow them home, and within their houses you snail 
find their furniture is plain and homely ; no great choice, 
hot what was useful, rather than any for ornament or 



Erasmus, as quoted by Jortin, confirms this account, 
and makes it worse : he gives a curious account of En- 
glish dirtiaeca ; he ascribes the plague from which England 
waa hardly ever free, and the sweating-eickness, partly to 
the iaconiraodious form, and bad exposition of the houses, 
lo the fittbinessof the streets, and to the aluUishness within 
doors. The floors, says he, are commonly of clay, strewed 
widi mahes ; imder which lies, unmolested, an ancient 
coUeciiou ofbeer, grease, fragments, bones, spittle, excr^ 
■ems of dogs and cats, and every thing that is nasty. 

I shall give a sketch of the domestic life of a nobleman 
ia the reign of Charles the First, < from the * Life of the 
Duke of Newcastle,' written by his Duchess, whom I 
have already noticed. It might have been impertinent ai 
the time of its publication ; it will now please those who 
are curious of English manners. 

< (X his HabiU 

*He aeeoutrea his person according to the fashion, if it 
be one that is not trouUesome and uneasy for men of hero- 
ieexeretses and actions. He is neat and cleanly; which 
makes him to be somewhat long in drossing , though not so 
long an nanv effenunate persons are. He shifts ordina- 
rily ooee a ciay, and every time when he uses exercise, or 
cr bis temper is more hot than ordinary. 

< Of his Diet. 

* In his diet be is so sparine and temperate, that he 
Bever eats nor drinks beyond his set proportion so as to 
satisfy only his natural appetite ; he makes but one meal 
a day, at which he drinks two good glasses of small beer, 
one aboat the beginning, the oQiet at the end thereof, and 
alilile claaaof sack in the middle of his dinner; which 
glass or sack he also uses in the morning for his breakfast, 
with a morsel of bread. His supper consists of an egg 
■nd a draught of small beer. And by this temperance he 
finds himself venr healthful, and may yet live many years, 
he being now or the age of seventj^tnree. 

* His Recreation and Exercise. 
Hn prime paatimtfand recreation hath always been the 
osnase of mannage and weapons, which heroic arts he 
•ed to practice every day; but I obeerving that when he 
had overheated himself he would be apt to take cold, pre- 
vaaed so far, that at last he left the frequent use of the 
nannage, using nevertheless still the exercise of weapons ; 
nd though he doth not ride himself so frequently as he 
hath done, yet he uketh delight in seeing his horses of 
Bannage rid by his escuyers, whom he instructs in that 
ttt for his own pleasure. But in the art df weapons (in 
vhich he has a method beyond all that ever waa famous 
■ itf fooBd out by his own ingenuity and practise) he 



never taught any body but the now Duke of Buckingbami 
whose guardian he liath been, and his own two sons. The 
rest of nis time he spends in music, poetry, architectufei 
and the like.* 

The value of money, and the increase of our opuleQce* 
might form, says Johnson, a curious subject of reseaMh. 
In the rei^n ot Edward the Sixth, Latimer mentions it as 
a proof of^er father's prosperity, that though but a ye<^ 
man, he gave his daughters 6ve pounds each for their poi^ 
lion. At the latter end of Elizabetli's reign, aeven Uuor 
dred pounds were such a temptation to courtship, as made 
all other motives suspected. Congreve makes twelve 
thousands more than a counterbalance to the affectation of 
Belinda. No poet will now fly his favourite character at 
less than fifty thousand. Clarissa Harlowe had bat a 
moderate fortune. 

In Sir John Vanbrugh's Confederacy, a woman of fash 
ion is presented with a bill of millinary as long at herw^-. 
Yet it only amounts to a poor fifty pounds ! at present this 
sounds odidly on the stage. I have beard of a lady of qual* 
ity and fashion, who had a bill of ker fancy-dress maker, 
for the expenditure of one year, to the tune or rather 
which closed in the deep diapason of, «ix thousand pounds i 

TBB BABLT DKJLMa. 

It is canons to trace the first rude attempts (Cdie dra* 
ma, in various nations ; to observe at that momen^ how 
crude is the imagination, and to trace the caprices it indul- 
ges ; and that the resemblance in these attempts bdds in 
the earliest essays of Greece, of France, of Spain, of 
England, and what appears extraordinary, even in China 
and Mexico. 

The rude beginnings x>f the drama in Greece are w/Bih 
ciently knovm, and the old mytteriea of Europe hs^ebeea 
exhibited in the preceding pages of this work. The pro- 
gress of the French theatre has been this :— 

Etienne Jodelle, in 1658, seems to have been the first 
who had a tragedy represented of his own invention, en- 
titled Cleopatra— it was a servile imitation of the form of 
the Grecian tragedy ; but if this did not require the high- 
est genius, it did the utmost intrepidity ; for the people 
were, through long habit, intoxicated with the wild amuse- 
ment they amply received from their farces and moralitiea. 

The following curious anecdote, which followed thia 
first attempt at classical imitation, is very observable. Jo* 
delle's success was such, that his rival poeu, touched by 
the spirit of the Grecian muse, showed a singular proof oif 
their enthusiasm for this new poet, in a clauioai festivity 
which gave room for no Kitle scandal in that day ; yet as 
it was produced by a carnival, it was probaUy a kmd of 
drunken bout. Fifiv poets, during the carnival of 166C, 
went to Arcueil. Chance, says Uie writer of the life of 
the old French bard Ronsard, who was one of the present 
jfrofane party, threw across their road a goat — whi'oh hav- 
ing caught, they ornamented the goat with chapl^ts of 
flowers, and carried it triumphantly to the ball of their fes- 
tival, to appear to sacrifice to Bacchus, and to present it 
to Jodelle ; for the goat, among the anciente, was the 
prize of the tragic bards ; the victim of Bacchus, who pre- 
sided over tragedy. 

Carmine, qui tragkw, vilem certavk ob hhrcum. 



This goat thos adorned, and his beard painted, waa 
hunted about the long table, at which the fifty poets were 
seated ; and after having served them for a siri>ject of 
laughter for some time, he was hunted out of the room, 
and not sacrificed to Bacchus. Bach of the gueate made 
verses on the occasion, in imitation of the Bachanalia of 
Uie anciente. Ronsard composed some ditJwramhios to 
celebrate the festival of the goat of Etienne Jodelle { and 
another, entitled ' Our travels to Arcueil.' However, thia 
Bacchanalian freak did not finish as it ought, where it had 
begmi, among the poeU. Several eocleaiaatiea aouoded 
the alarm, and one Chandieu accused Ronsard with ha^ 
ing performed an. idolatrous aacrifioe; and it was easy ta 
accuse the moral habits ofj^fiypoeta assembled togetnart, 
who were far, doubtless from bemg irreproachable. They 
repented for some timo of their classical sacrifice of a goat 
to Traeedy. 

Hardi, the French Lope do Vega, wrote 800 dramatic 
pieces from 1600 to 1637 ; his imagination was the moat 
fertile possible ? but so wild and unchecked, that though, 
its extravagances are very amusing, they served aa so wMm 
hy instnictive lessons to his successors. One may form a 
notion of hia violation of the unitiea by his j|ie«et *L» foro« 
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do fikuw.' In the firat act Leoeadia w carried off and 
raTisbM. In the 10001x1 she is sent back with an erident 
«gn of pregnancY. In the third she hes in, and at the 
dose of this act, oer son is about ten years old. In the 
fimrth the father of the child acknowledges him ; and in 
the fifthi lamenting his son's unhappy fate, he marries Le- 
oeadia. Such are the pieces in the infancy of the drama ! 

Rotroawas the first who ventured to introduce several 
persons in the same scene ; before his tim« they rarely 
exceeded two persons ; if a third appeared, he was usi^ 
ally a mute actor, who never joined the other two. The 
state of the theatre was even then very rude ; freedoms 
of the most lascivious embraces were publicly given and 
taken ; and Rotrou even ventured to introduce a naked 
page in the scene, who in this situation holds a dialogue 
wiUi one of his heroines. In another piece, *'Seedaie, ou 
Phoipitalitd vudeit* Hardy makes two yoans Spartan* 
carry off Scedase's two daughters, ravish tbem on the 
theatre, and violating them in the side scenes, the specta- 
tators heard their cries and their complaints. Cardinal 
Richelieu made the theatre one of his favourite pursuits, 
and though not successful as a dramatic writer, tie gave 
that encouragement to the drama, whi(^ gradually save 
birth to genius. Scudery was the first who ratroduced the 
twenty-firar hours from Aristotle; and Mairet studied the 
eonstruction of the fable, and the rules of tlie drama. They 
jet groped ui the dark, and their beauties were yet only 
oocasiooal; Comeillo, Racine, Moliere, Crebilkm, and 
Voltaire, perfected the French drama. 

In the infancy of the tragic art in our country, the bowl 
•od dagger were considered as the great instruments of a 
■oblime pathos ; and the ' Die tdC and * DU nobly* of the 
exquisite and affecting trai^edy of Fielding were frequently 
realised in our popular dramas. Thomas Goff, of the 
imiversiiy of Oxfonl, in the reign of James I, was consid- 
ered as no cooieropiible tragic poet ; he concludes the 
first part of his courageous Turk, by promising a second, 
thus: 

if this first part, gentles ! do like you well. 
The second part shall greater murthcrs teU. 

Specimens of extravagant bombast might be selected 
fipoa» his tragedies. Tne following speech of Amurath 
the Turk, who coming on the stage, and seeing an appear- 
ance of the heavens being on fire, comets and blazing 
■tars, thus addresses the heavens, which seemed to have 
baen in as mad a condition as the |M>et's own mind. 

How now ye heavens ! grow you 

80 proud, that |ou must needs put on curled locks. 
And clothe younelves in perriwigs or fire ! 

In the raging Turk, or Bajazot the Second, he is intro- 
duced with tnis most raging speech : 

Am I not emperor ? he that breathes a no 
Damns In that nesatiye syllable his soul ; 
Durst any god eainsay it, he should feel 
The strength of fiercest giants in my armies. 
Mine anger's at the hiirhesi, and I could shake 
The firm foundation of the earthly globe : 
CouM I but grasp the poles in these two hands 
I'd pluck the world asunder. t 

He would scale heaven, and would then when he had 

got beyond the utmost sphere. 

Besiege the concave of this universe. 

And hunger-starve the gods till they confessed ' 

What furies did oppress his sleeping soul. 

These plays went through two editions ; the last printed 
ia 1666. 
The following passage from a similar bard is as pr^ 
Tha king in the play exclaims, 

By all the ancient gods of Rome and Greece, 
I love my daughter !— >better than my niece ! 
If any one shouM ask the reason why, 
rd tell them Nature makes the stronger lie ! 

One of 'these mde French plays, about 1600, 3 entitled 
* Lc RtbdUont ou meaeontmtmnent da QrtnauUla contn 
JupUer* in five acts. The subject of this tragicomic piece 
ia nothing more than the fable of the frogs who asked Ju- 
piter for a king. In this ridiculous effusion of a wild fai>- 
ejt it must have been pleasant enoush to havo seen the 
aet(H«, croddng in their fens, and climbing up the steep 
naeont of Olympus ; they were dressed so as to appear 
gigaatie frogs ; and in pleading thmr cause before Jupiter 
•nd his oourt, the dull humour was to croak aubltmely, 
whenever the^ did not agree witli their jiidffe. 

Clavigero, m bis curious history of Mexico, has gi^en 
JUottni'i aMoaiitof the Mexican theatre which appears 



to resemble the first scene among the Greeks, and the«e 
French frogs, but with more fancy and taste. Acosts 
writes, * The small theatre was curiously whitened, adorn- 
ed with boughs, and arches made of flowers andfeatbers, 
from which were suspended many birds, rabbits and other 
pleasing objects. The actors exhilMted burlesque characters, 
leigned themselves deaf, sick with colds, lame, blind, 
crippled, and addressing an idol for the return of healthv— 
The deaf people answered at cross purposes \ those who 
had colds by caughing ; and the lame oy halting ; all re- 
cited their complaints and misfortunes, which produced 
infinite mirth among the audience. Others appeared un- 
der the names of different little animals ; some disguised 
as beetles, some like toads, some like lizards, and upon 
encountering each other, reciprocally explained their ess^ 
ployments, which was highly satisfactory 10 the people, as 
thev performed their parts with infinite ingenuity. Seve- 
ral little bovs aUo belonging to the temple,appeared in the 
disguise of butterflies, and birds of various colour^ and 
mounting upon the trees which were fixed there on pur- 
pose, little balls of .earth were thrown at them with slings, 
occasioning many humourous incidents to the spectators.' 
Something very wild and original appears in this singular 
exhibition *, where at times, the actors seem to have bees 
spectators, and the spectators were actors. 

THX MARRIAGE OF THK ARTS. 

As a literary curiosity can we deny a niche to that* obli- 
quity of distorted wit,' of Barton Holyday, who has cooh 
posed a strange cnniedie, in five acts, performed at Christ 
Uhurch, Oxfurd, 16^, not fur the cn/ertoinmenf, as an an- 
ecdote records, of James the First. 

The title of the comedy of this unclassical classic, for 
Holyday is known as the translator of Juvenal with a 
very learned commentary, is T£XNOTAMIA, or the 
Marriage of the Arts, 1630, quario extremely dull, exces- 
sively rare, and extraordinarily high-priced amonc coUeo- 
tors. 

it may be exhibited as one of the most extravagant in- 
yentions of a pe<iani. Who but a pedant could have con- 
ceived the dull fancy of forming a comedy, of five acts, on 
the subject of marrying the Art* ! They are the drama- 
tis personae of this piece, and the bachelor of arts pre- 
scrioes their intrigues and characters. His actors are 
Poliies, a magistrate ; — Phvsica ;■— Astronomia, daughter 
to Physica ;--%thicus, an ofd man;— Qeographus,a travel- 
ler aiid courtier, in love with Astronoroia ;— Arithmetica, 
in love with Geometry;— Logicus;—Orammaticus, a 
schoolmaster ;— Poeia ; — Historia, in love with Poerica ; 
— Rhetorics, in love with Logicus ^->Melancholico, Poe- 
ta*s man ; — Pbantastes, servant to Geographus ; — Choler, 
Grammaiicus's man. 

All these abstract and refined ladies and gentlemen 
have as bodily feelings, and employ as gross language, as 
if they had been every-day characters. A specimen of 
his grotesque diilness may entertain ; — * fruits of dull 
heat, and sooterkins of wit.' 

Geographus opens the play with declaring his passion to 
Astronomia, and that very rudely indeed V See the pe- 
dant wreathing the roses of Love ! 
* Geog. Come, now vou shall, Astn»omia. 
Aat. What shall I, deographus? 
Oeog. Kisse! 

Att. What in spite of my teeth! 
Geog. No, not so I hope you do not use too kisae 
with your teeth. 

A»t, Marry, and I hope I do not use to kisae without 
them. 

Geog. Ay, but my fine wit-catcher, I mean yon do not 
show your teeth when you kisse.' 

He then kisses her, as he says, in the different nMimers 
of a French, Spanish, and Dutch kias. He wants lo take 
off the zone of Astronomia. She begs ho would not foo- 
die her like an elephant as he is ; and Qeographus say* 
again, * Won't you then? 
Ast, Won't I what? 
Gtog. Bee kinde? 
Ami. Bee kinde! how?* 
Fortunately Geographus is here tntermjited by Astrooo- 
mia's mother Physica. This dialogue is a specimen of 
the whole piece ;*very flat,and very gross. Yet the piece it 
still curious,— not oniy for its absurdity, but for that sort of 
ingenuity, wliich so whimsically contrived to bring togeth- 
er the different arts ; this pedantic writer, however, 
owes more to the subject, than the subject derivad from 
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wit or bumour, be has at timei an extrara- 

KoTiiiveiitMm. Af for inatance,^^eograpbtu, and 
m Phantaatea, describe to Poeta the lying wondere 
(btrpretciid to ba^e witncaaed ,* and this ia one : 

' Phau Sir, we me*, with a traveller that cocdd speak 
m iufuages at the aame inataot. 

* Pacto. How ¥ at the kaane inatant, that's impossible ? 

* PAoMi. Nay, sir, the actuality of the performance puts 
it berond all ooatradiction. With hu tongue he'd so 
tawd you oot aa snioolh Italian, as any man breathing; 
with has eye he vmmiU sparkle forth the proud Spani$h ; 
wsk his ooaa blow eat moat robustious DtOch ; the creak- 
iagof bis high-beeled shoe would articulate exact Pohtaan ; 
the kaockittf ^of his shin-bone feminine French: and his 
baUv would grumble moat pure and scholar-like Hungary. 

This, t>io<^ extravagant without fancy, ia not the worst 
far! of the alwurd humour which runs through this pedan- 
lieeoatody. 

Thecluaical reader may perhaps be amused by the foU 
Jewing atxmn^e conceits. Foeta, who was in love with 
Historia capnoiooaly falls ia (ove with Astronomia, and 
diM compttrea his mistress : 

Her brow Is IHce a brave hemic line 
That does a sacred majestie inshrine : 
Her nose, Phaleuciake-like, in comely son 
Ends 4a a Trochie, or a loii? and sburt 
Her mouib is like a preuie Diameter ; 
Her eie>brow!i like a liiile-lunger Trimeter. 
Herchinne is an adonicke, and lirr toiigue 
la ao Hypermeier, somewhat loo long 
fier eles I may compare them unto two 
4^uick-torning Dactyles, for iheir nimble view. 
Her riba like staues of Sapphic ks doe descend 
Thitber, which but to name were to offend. 
Her arms like two Iambics raised on hie, 
Doe with her brow bear equal majeatie ; 
Her legs like two straight ppondecs keep opace. 
Slow as two Bcazons, but wiih s;uieJy grace. 

The piece concludes with a speech by Polites, who set- 
ties all the disputes, and love». of the Aris. Pueta pro- 
■Dises for the Uittue to attach himself to Historia. Rhe- 
torica, though she loves Logicus, yet as they do not muiu* 
attv agree, she is united to grammaticus. Polites coun- 
•ew I%legmatico, who is Logicus's man, to leave oflf 
smoking, and to learn better manners ; and Choler, Gram- 
Buiieu8*B man, to bridle himself; — that Eihicus and 
(Eoonoma wouki vouchsafe to give good advice to Poeta 
and Hialoria ;— and Physica to her children Geographua 
and Astraoomia : for Graramaticus and Rhetoric, he says, 
their tonguea will always agree and will not fall out ; and 
(br GeocDetres and Arithmetica they will be very regular. 
MdandHjUco, who is Poeta's man, is left quite alone, and 
agrees to be married to Musica ; xmd at length Phanrastea, 
by the entreaty of Poeta, becomes the servant of MelaiH 
ebolico and Alusica. Physiognomua and Cheiromanies, 
who are in the character of gypsies and fortune-tellers, 
are finally exiled from the island of Fortunata, where lies 
the whole scene of the action in the residence of the mor- 
nedarte. 

The pedant-comio-writer has even attended to the 
drenes of his characters, which are minutely given. 
Thus JM elancholico wears a black suit, a black hat, a black 
ekiak, and black worited bands, bfaick gloves, and black 
iboea. Sanguis, the servant of Medicus, is in a red suit ; 
CO the breast is a man with his nose bleeding ; on the back, 
SM letting blood in bis arm^ with a red hat and band, red 
fltockinga, and red pumpa. 

It ia recorded of Khis play, that the Oxford scholars, 
resolving to give James la relish of their genius, requested 
laave to act this notaUe piece. Honest Anthiony Wood 
tells us, that it being too grave for the king, and too scho- 
lastie ^r the auditcry, or, aa some have said, the actors 
had taken too much wine, his majesty uiTered several 
tines, after two acta, to withdraw. He was prevailed to 
■t it QBt, in mere charity to the Oxford scholars. The 
ftUewinf humourons epigram was produced on the oc» 



At Christ church marriage done before the king, 
Least thai those mates sliould want an ofit/lng, 
The king himself did offer ,— What, I pray ? 
He offered twice or thrice— to go away : 

A coirrniTAif CE iir dramatic dialooub. 

Crown, in his* City Politiques,' 1688, a comedy written 
ta satirise the Wbigs of thoee days, was accused of having 
dfaed Ua character too ck>sely aOer Ufe, and his enemies 
into a libel. He has defended himself 



in his preface from this imputation. It was paitieulaiU 
laid to his charge that in the characters of Bartobne, 9J^ 
old corrupt lawyer and his wife, Luciada, a wanton oouik 
try girl, he intended to ridicule a certain serjeant M * 
and hia young wife. It was even said that the comediaa 
mimicked the odd speech <^ the aforesaid seijeanf, wb» 
having lost all his teeth, uttered hia words «n a very pecu- 
liar manner. On this. Grown tells us in bis defence, that - 
the comedian must not be blamed for this peculiarity, aa it 
was an invention of the author himaelf, who had taught k 
to the player. He aeema to have considered it as no ordi* 
nary invention, and was so pleased with it, ibat he haa 
most painfully printed the speeches of the lawyer in this 
ttingulu- gibberish ; and his reasons, aa well aa lua dia> 
covery, appear very remarkable. 

He sayi», that * Not any one old man more than another 
is mimick*«d, by Mr Lee's way of speaking, which all co- 
medians can witness, was my own invention^ and JVlr Lee 
was taught it by me. To prove this farther, 1 have fnnUd 
Bartoline'i* part in that manner of spelling, by which I 
taught it Mr Lee. They who have no teeth cannot pro* 
noiince many letters plain, but perpetually lisp, and break 
their words ; and some words they cannot bring out all. 
As for instance, tk is pronounced oy thrusting the tongue 
hard to the teeth, therefore that sound they cannot miJie, 
but something like it. For tliat reason ]fou will o(ien find 
in Bartolinr's part, instead of M, «^, a8.yo< for that ; yitkf 
for this; jfoahf for those; sometimes a / is left out, aa 
hmuandf tur thousand ; hirtif^ for thirty. S they pronounce 
like sA, sAcr, ibr sir ; imtafU tor must ; t they speak like ch ; 
therefore you will find dirue, for true ; ehreaum, for treaaon ; 
eho, for to; choo, for two; ehni, for ten ; cAdbe, for take. 
And this eh is not to b<; pronounced like k^ as 'tis in christian, 
but as in child, church, chest. I desire the reader to ob- 
serve these ihinj^s, because otherwise he will hardly un- 
derstand much of the lawyer's imrt, which in the opinion 
of al! is the moot divertising in the comedy ; but when this 
ridiculous way of speaking is familiar with him, it will rei»- 
der the parr more plea>iani.' 

One hardly expects so curious a piece of orthoepy in the 
preface to a comedy. It may have required great obser- 
vation and ingenuity to have xliscovered the cause of old, 
toothless, men mumbling their words. But as a piece of 
comic humour, on which the author appears to have prided 
himself, the effect is far from fortunate; humour arising 
from a personal defect, is but a miserable substitute for 
that of a more genuine kind. I shall ^ive a specimen df 
this strange gibberish, as it is so laboriously printed. It 
may amuse the reader to oee his mother's language trans- 
formed into so odd a shape that it is with difficulty he can 
recognize it. 

Old Bartoline thus speaks :— < I wrong'd my 'h^^ e^ 
entcher incho hond^i of maniage, and cuuld not perform 
cotMmanfsA, I might well }dnhe you would choke the forfei- 
ture of the bond^; and I never foimd equichy in a hedg ia 
m^ life ; but 1*11 trounce you hch ; I have paved jayliA 
wi' the honeih of honester people yen yon are, tt/a< never 
did me nor any man any wrong, but had law o' yar shydtk 
and right o' yeir shydshf but because yey had not me o* 
2^etr tkydthf I ha' ^hrmon 'em in jaylithj and got yeir 
edtefuc^ for my clyentshy yat had no more ehywi to 'em 
yen dogsh,^ 

THK COMEDY OF A MA SUA V. 

Desmareta, the friend of Richelieu*, mentioned in the 
article Richelieu, page 38,- was a very cxtrawdinary char- 
acter, and produced many effusions of genius in «aHy life, 
till he became a mystical fanatic. It was said of him, 
that ' he was the greatest madman among poets, and the 
boat poet among madmen.' His comedy of < The Vision- 
aries' is one of the most extraordinary of dramatic pro- 
jects, and in respect to its j^enius and lunacy, may be con- 
sidered as a liieniry curiosity. 

In this singular comedy all Bedlam seems to be let looae 
on the stage, and every character has a high claim to an 
apartment in it. It is indeed suspected that the cardinal 
had a hand in this anomalous drama, and in spite of its 
extravagance it was fkvourably received b^ the puUicj 
who certainly had never seen any thing like it. 

Every character in this piece acta under some hallucina- 
tion of the mind, or a fit of madness. Artabaxe, is a 
cowardly hero, who believes he has conquered the world. 
Amidor, is a wild poet, who imagines he ranks above Ho- 
mer. Filidan, is a lover, who becomes inflammable aa ffun* 
powder, for every mistress be roads of in romances. Ph^- 
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lanto, M a begnriT buiknq»t, who thinks himself as rich 
•a CrcMUS. MeliMe, in reading the * History of Alex- 
ander,* has become madly in love with this hero, and will 
have DO other husband than * him of Macedon.' Hesperie 
imagines her fatal charms occasion a hundred disapjpoint- 
Bwnts in the worid, hiit prides herself on her perfect msen- 
■ibility. Sestiane, who knows no other happiness than 
comedies, and whaterer she sees or hoars, immediately 
plans a scene for dramatic effect, renowices snv other oc- 
cupation ; and finally, Alcidon, the father of tnese three 
mad girls, as imbecile as his daughters are wild. So much 
for the amiable characters ! 

The plot is in perfect harmony with. the genius of the 
author, snd the charaeteiis he has inrenled— perfectly un* 
connected, and fancifully wild. AJcidon resolves to marry 
bis three daughters, who, however, have no such project 
of their own. He offers them to the first who comes. 
He accepts for his soo-in-law the first who offers, and is 
clearly convinced that he is within a very short period of 
■iseomplishing his wishes. As the four ridiculous person- 
ages whom we have noticed frequently haunt his house, he 
becomes ombarrassed in finding one lover too many, hav- 
faig only three daughters. The catastrophe relieves the 
old gentleman from his embarrassments, Melisse, faith- 
fol to her Macedonian hero, declares her resolution of dy- 
ing, before she marries any meaner personage. Hespene 
rawses to marry out of pity for mankind : for to make one 
man happy, she thinks she mustplunf^e a hundred into 
despair. Sestiane, <Nily passionate for comedy, cannot 
consent to any marriage, and tells her father, in very lively 
verses, 

Je no veux point raon perc, e^pouiier un censeur ; 
Puisqae vous me •onnr^s recevotr la douceur 
Des plaiaire innocens que le theatre ap|N>rte 
Prendrai8>1e le hazard de vivre d'autro sorte ? 
Puis on a ooa f nfans, qui vous soat sur lee bras, 
Les mener au theatre, O Dieux ! quel embarras I 
Taatot conche ou /prossesse, ou quelque inaladie 
Pour Jamais reus font dire, adieu la comedie [ 

IMITATSD. 

No, no, my father, I will have no critic, 

(Miscalled a huaband) since you still permit 

The ionocent sweet pleasures of the Stage ; 

And shall I venture to exchange my lot? 

Then wa have children folded m our arms 

To bring them to the ^lay-house, heavens ! what troubles ! 

Then we lie in, are big, or sick, or ?cx'd : 

These make us bid farewell to Comedy ! 

At length these imagined sons-in-law appear ; Filidan 
declares that in these three girls he cannot find the mis- 
tress he adores. Amidor confesses he only asked for one 
of his daughters out of pure gallantry, and that he is only 
a lover— 'in verse! When Phaiante is (]uestioned after the 
mat fortunes he hinted at, the father discovers that he has 
not a sliver, and out of credit tu borrow; while Artabaze 
declares that he onl^ allowed Alcidon, out of mere bene- 
volence, to flatter himself fur a moment, with the hope of 
an honour that even Jupiter would not dare to pretend to. 
Thua it is, that the four lovers disperse, and leave the old 
gentleman more embarrassed than ever, and his daughters 
perfectly enchanted to onjoy their whimsical reveries, and 
die old maids. 

iOLITUDB. 

We possess, among our own native treasures, two trea- 
tiaes on thii subject, composed with no ordinary talent, 
and not their least value consists in one being an apology 
for solitude, while the other combats that prevailing pas- 
sion of the studious. Zimmerman's popular work is over- 
loaded with common-place; the garrulity of eloquence, 
which has been found very agreeable to the groat mass of 
readers. The two treatises now noticed may be coni- 
pared to the highly-finished goms, whose figure may be 
more finely designed, and whose strokes may bo more 
delicate in the smaller space ihev occupv, than the pon- 
deroos block of marble hewed out by the German chiselor. 

Sir Qeorge Mackenxie, a polite writer and a most elo- 
quent pleader, published in 1666 a moral essay preferring 
sditude to public employment. Tho eloquence of his style 
was well suited to the dignity of his subject ; the advocates 
for solitude have always prevsiled over those for active life, 
because there is something sublime in those feelings which 
would retire from the circle of indolent triflers, or depraved 
feniuaes ; who, like a oertain species of insecU, are bom, 
ind can ody live, in corruption. The tract of Macken- 



xie was ingeniously answered by tho elegant Caale of Johm 
£yelyn, in 1667 ; of ihut last tract, the editor of * Censum 
Literaria,' in hii( first volume, has given an analysis ; but 
that ingenious and fervoat compiler has not noticed the an* 
perior composition of the Scotch writer. JMackende, 
though be wrote in favour of solitude, passed a very activ* 
life, first as a pleader, and afterwards as a judge ; that he 
was an eloquent writer, and an excellent entic, and a wit, 
we have the authority of Dryden, who says, that till he 
was acquainted with that noble wit of Scotland, SirOeorm 
Mackenzie, he had not known the beautiful turn of worn* 
and thoughts in poeir^r, which Sir George had explsaaerf 
and Exemplified to him in conversation. As a judge, aai 
kind's advocate, will not the barbarous customs of the ace 
defend his name ? he is roost hideously painted forth by 
the dark pencil of a pooiical Spagnoletti— Mr Qrahame, 
in his poem on * The Birds of Scotland.* Sir George 
lived in the age of rebellion— and used torture : we must 
entirely put aside his political, lo attend to his literary 
character. Blair has quoted his pleadings as a model oi 
eloquence, and Mr Grahame is unjust to the fame cT 
Mackenzie, when he alludes to his * halAforgotten name.' 
In 1689, he retired to Oxford, lo indulge the luxuries oi 
study in the Bodleian Library, and to practice that soli- 
tude which so dohffhted him m theonr ; but three years 
afterwards he fixed himself in London. Evelyn, who 
wrote in favour of puUie employment being profonhle to 
solitude, paned his days in the tranquillity of his studioa, 
and wrote against the habits which he himself most loved. 
By this it may appear, that, that of which we have the 
least experience ourselves, will ever be what appears 
most delightful '. Alas ! evei^ thing in life seems to have 
in it the nature of a bubble of ah-, and, when touched, we 
find nothing but emptiness in our hand. It is certam that 
the most eloquent writers in favour of solitude have lefl be- 
hind them too many memorials of their unhappy feelings^ 
when they indulged this passion to excess ; ana some an- 
cient has justly said, that none but a God, or a savage, can 
suffer this exile hom human nature. 

The following extracts from Sir George Mackenzie's 
tract on Solitude are eloquent and impressive, and merit to 
be rescued from that oblivion which surrounds many writ- 
ers, whose genius has not been effaced, but concealed^ 
by the transient crowd of their posterity.' 

* I have admired to see persons of virtue and humour long 
much to be in the riiy, where, when they come, they found nor 
sought for no other divenlsement than to visit one snother ; 
and there to do nothing else than to make legs, view ochem 
habit, talk of the weather, or some such pitiful eabiect, snd it 
may be, ifihey made a fnrther inroad upon any other a^r, 
they did no pick one another, that it afTorded them mauer of 
eternal quarrel, for what was at first but an indifferent suhjed, 
is by Interest adopted into the number of our quarrels.— What 
plensure can be received by talking of new fashions, btiylny 
and selling of lands, advancement or ruin offkvoiirites, victo- 
ries or defeats of strange princes, which is the ordinsry subject 
of ordinary conversation ?— Most desire to frequent their supe- 
riom, and these men must eiiher suffer their raillery, or moat 
not be suffered to continue in their society ; if we converM with 
them who speak with more oddreaa than ourselves, then we 
repine equally ni our own dulness, and cnry tho scutenese 
that arcomplfshes the speaker ; or, if we converse with duller 
animals than ourselves, ilien we are weary to draw ths yoke 
alone, and fret at our beini? in ill company ; but if chancit 
blows us in amonsrst our equals, then we are so at guard to 
rstch all ad vanta;;ef>, and so interested in point d'honnaur, that 
it miher rruclaic!' than reci-eates us. Hpw many make them- 
selves cheap by these occasiona, whom we had valued highly 
if they ha«l frequented us less 1 And how many frequent per 
sons who lau/jh at that simplicity which the addresser admires 
in himself as wit, and yet both recreate themselves wlih double 
laughters ! 

In solitude (he addresses his friend) ' My dear Celador enter 
Into your own breast, and there survey the several operatione 
of your own soul, the progress of your passions, the strugglinn 
of your appetite, the wanderings of your fancy, and ye wul 
find, I assure you, more variety in that one piece, than there 
Is m be learned in all the courts of Christendom. Represent 
to yourself the last age, sll the actions and Interests in It, how 
much this person was infatuate with zeal, that person with 
lust : how much one pursued honour, and another riches ; 
and in the next thought draw that scene, and represent than 
all turned to dust and ashes !' 



I cannot close this subject without the addition of 
anecdotes, which may he useful. A man of letters finds 
solitude necessary, and for him solitude baa its nleasnrea 
and its conveniences ; but we ahall find that it aW hai • 
hundred things to be dreaded. 
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fiofiliide ia inditpeniifale for literary pureuiti. No con- 
lUertble work hu yet been composed, but its tuthor, like 
11 udcot magician, retired first to the grove or the closet, 
toiovoeale bin tpirits. Every prodaetion of geniai must 
be the production of enthusiasm. When the youth sighs 
tsd Imnishes, and feels himself amoni crowds in an irk- 
mMSQatude,---that ta the moment to ny into seclusion and 
'mdhalien. Where can he indulge hut in solitude the fine 
nrnuces of bis soul? where bat m sojiludo can he occupy 
IsBaetf in useful dreams by night, and, when the morninff 
ntes, fliy without interruption to his unfinished labours? 
Rc ti teine n t to tht* friTolotts is a vast desert, to the man of 
genipsit is tho enchanted garden of Armida. 

Cicero was uneasy amidst applauding Rom**, and he 
hss designated his numerous works by the titles of his va- 
rioos villa.1, where ihey were composed. Voltaire had 
talesis, aud a taste for society, yet he not only withdrew 
by intervals, but at one period oT his life passed five years 
is the most secret seclusion and fervent studies. Montes- 
(|iiiea quitted the brilliant circles of Paris ibr hia books, his 
■edilations, and for his immortal work, and- was ridiculed 
by the gay triflers he relinauished. Harrington, to com- 
Bose his Oceana, severed himself from the society of his 
mends, and was so wrapt in abstraction, that he was pitied 
ti a lunatic. Descartes, inflamed by genius, abruptly 
breaks all his friendly connexions, hires an obscure house 
is an nnlirequented comer at Paris, and applies himself to 
HQdy during two years unknown to his acquaintance. 
Adam Smith, after the pubbcaiion of his first work, throws 
Uoiself into a retirement that lasted ten years; even 
Httme rallied him for separating himself from the world ; 
bat the great pcdiucal inquirer satisfied the world, and his 
fiiends, Dy his great work on the Wealth of Nations. 

But this solitude, at first a necessity, and then a plea- 
•ore, at length is not borne without repining. I will call 
ftr a witness a great genius, and he shall speak himself. 
Gibbon says, * I feel, and shall continue to feel, that domes- 



Memoirs, Vol. 1, p 216. And afterwards he writes to a 
friend, * Your visit has only served to remind me that 
iBtn, however amused and occupied in his closet, was not 
Bade to live alone.' 

I must therefore now sketch a different picture of lite- 
rary solitude than some sanguine and youthful minds con- 
eeive. 

Even the sublimest of men, Milton, who is not apt to 
vent complaints, appears to have felt this irksome period 
of life. In the prerkce to Smcctymnus, he says, ' It is 
bat justice, not to defraud of due esteem the vxarinme 
Uioun and ttudiotu uHdehingt. wherein I have spent and 
iirtd out almost a whol^ youth.^ * 

Solitude in a later period of life, or rather the neglect 
which awaits the solitary man, is felt with acuter sensi- 
Ulity. Cowley, that enthusiast for rural seclusion, in his 
relh'ement calls himself* The melancholy Cowloy.' Ma- 
nn has truly transferred the same epithet to Gray. Read 
'» his letters the history of solitude. We lament the loss 
of Cowley's correspondence through the mistaken notion 
«f Sprat ; he assuredly had painted the sorrows of his 
heart But Shenstone has filled his pages with the crios 
af an amiable being whose soul bleeds in the dead oblivion 
of so&iude. Listen to his melancholy expressions. ' Now 
1 am come from a visit, every little uneasiness is sufficient 
to introduce my whole train of melancholy considerations, 
and to make me utterly dissatisfied with the life I now lead, 
and the life I foresee I shall lead. 1 am angry, and cnvi- 
otM, and dejected and frantic, and disrej^ard ail present 
things, as becomes a madman to do. I am infinitely pleased 
(diaui|fa it is a gloom v joy) with the application of Dr 
Swift's complaint, that he is forced to die in a rage, like a 
poisoned rat in a hole.' Let the lover of solitude muse on 
lb picture throughout the year, in the following stanza by 
die same poet : 

Tedious again to nirse the drizzling day, 
Again to trace the wintry imcks of snow ! 

Or, soothed by vernal airs, af ain survey 
The sslf^same hawthorns bud ! and cowslips blow ! 

Swift's letters paint in terrifying colours a picture of 
aolitude, and at length his despair flosed with idiotinm. 
The amiable Gresset could not sport with the brilliant 
viBgsofhisbutterflv-muse, without dropping some queru- 
ha cipreasioo on tne soUUide of gentos. In his * Epistle 



to his Muse,' he exquisitely pamts tne situation of men of 
genius. 



- Je les vols, victhnes da genie, 



Au foible prix d*un eclai panager, 
Vivre isules, sans joinl de la vie !* 

And afterwards he adds, 

' Vingt ans d'ennuis, pour quelque )oun de gloire 1* 

I conclude with one more anecdote on solitude, which 
may amuse. When Menage, attacked by some, and abaiw 
doncd b^ others, was seized by a fit of the spleen, he r»> 
treated into the country, and gave up his famous Mercori- 
ajes : those Wednesdays when the literati assembled at 
his house, to praise up or cry down one another, as is usual 
with the literary populace. Menace expected to find that 
tranquillity in the country which he nad frequently describ* 
ed in his verses : but as he was only a poetical plagiarislf 
it is not strange our pastoral writer was greatly disappoint* 
cd. Some country rogues having killed his pigeons, they 
gave him more vexation than his critics. He hastened 
bis return to Paris. ' It is better,* he observed * since wa 
are bom to sufiTer, to feel only reasonable sorrows.' 

LITKRAST FUCXDfHIPt. 

The memorable friendship of Beaumount and Fletcher 
so closely united their labours, that we cannot diacover the 
productions of either ; and biographers cannot, without 
diflSculty, compose the memoirs of the one, without running 
into the life of the other. They pourtrayed the same cha- 
racters, while they mingled sentiment with sentiment, and 
their days were as closely interwoven as their verses. 
Metasta^io and Farinelli were bom about the same time, 
and early acouainted. The^ called one another GtmeUo, 
or twin ! Boin the delight or Europe, both lived to an ad- 
vanced age, and died nearly at the same time. Their for- 
tune bore, too, a. resemblance ; for they were both pension- 
ed, but lived and died separated in tne distant courts oT 
Vienna and Madrid. Montaigne aud Charron were rivals, 
but always friends; such was Montaigne's affection for 
Charron. that he permitted him by his will to bear the full 
arms of his family ; and Charron evinced his gratitude to 
the manes of his departed friend, by leaving bis fortune to 
the sister of Montaigne, who had married. Forty years 
of friendship, luioterrupted by rivalry or envy, crowned tha 
lives of Poggius and Leonard Aretin, two otthe illustrious 
revivers of letters. A singular custom formerly prevailed 
among our own writers, which was an affectionate tribute 
to our literary veterans by young writers. -^The former 
adopted the. latter by the title of sons. Ben Jonson had 
twelve of these poetical sons. Walton, the angler, adopt- 
ed Cotton, the translator of Montaigne. 

Among the most fascinating effusions of genius are those 
little pieces which it consecrates to the cause of friendship. 
In that poem of Cowley, composed on the death of his 
friend Harvey, the following stanza presents a pleasing 
picture of the employments of two young students : — 

* Say, for you saw us, ye immorul lights, 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nights ! 
Till the Ledaan surs, so famed for love, 
W(»Ml'rcd at us flrom above. 

We spent them not in toys, in lust, or wine ; 

Dut sesrch of deep philosophy. 

Wit, eloquence, and poetry, 
Arts which I loved, for ihey, my friend, were thine.* 

Milton has not only given the exquisite Lycidns to the 
memory of a young friend, but in his Epitaphium Damo- 
niSj to that of Deodatus, has poured forth some interesting 
sentimenUs. It has been versified by Langhorne. Now, 
says the poet, 

' To whom shall I my hopes and fears impart. 
Or trust the cares ana follies of my heart ?* 

The elegy of Tickell, maliciously called by Steele 
« prose in rhyme,' is alike inspired by affection and fancy ; 
it has a melodious languor, and a melancholy gracD. The 
sonnet of Gray to the memory of West is a beantiful ef- 
fusion, and i model for English sonnets. Helvelius was 
tho protector of men of genius, whom he assisted not only 
vrith his criticism, but his fortune. At his death, Saurin 
read in the French academy an epistle to the manes <^hi» 
friend. Saurin, wrestling with obscurity and poverty, had 
been drawn into literary existence by the supporting hand 
of Helvetius. Our poet thus addresses him in the warm 
tones of gratitude: 
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* Cedt toi qui me cherchant au sein d« rinfiinune 

Relevas mon sun abbaitu. 
£t Kus me cendre cbeie, una via imponune. 

<lu* imporient cea pleura— 

douleur impuissanie ! O regrets superflua ! 
Je via, helaa f Ja vie, ec mon ami n*eai plua !* 

IMITATED. 

In Miaery^a haunu iliy friend thy bouniiaa aeize. 
And give an urgent lilc some days of ease ; 
Ah ! ye vain gnefa, superfluous teaTa I chide ! 

1 live, alas ! I live— and thou haac died ! 

The literary fiiendship of a father with bia son is one 
of the rarest alliances in the republic of letters. It was 
gr&tifyiDj; to Uie feelings of young Gibbon, in the fervour of 
nterary ambition, to dedicate his first fruits to his father. 
The loo lively son of Crebillon, though his whs a sery 
different genius to the grandeur of bia father's, yot dedi- 
cated his \rorlcs, to him, and for a moment put a.4ide his 
wit and raillery for the pathetic eipre^siona of filial venera- 
tion. We have had a remarkable instance in the two Rich- 
ardsona ; and the father in his original manner, has, in the 
moat glowing language, expressed bis afiectionate senti- 
ments. He says, * My time oflcarnins was employed in 
buainess; but, after all, I have the Greek and Latin 
tongues, because a part of me possesses them, to whom I 
can recur at pleasure, just as I have a hand when I 
would write or paint, feet to walk, and eyes to see. My 
■on is my learning, as I am that to him which he has not. 
—We make one man, and such a compound man may 
probably produce what no single man can.' And further, 
* I always think it my peculiar happiness to be as it were 
enlarged, expanded, made another man by the acquisition 
of my soft ; and he thinks in the same manner concerning 
my union with him.' This is as curious as it is uncom- 
mon ; however the cynic may call it egotism ! 

Some for their friend have died penetrated with incon- 
•olable grief; tome have sacrificed iheir character to pre- 
serve his own ; some have shared their limited fortune ; 
and some have remainiMl attached to their friend in the 
cold season of adversity. 

Jurieu denounced Bayle as an impious writer, and drew 
his conclusions from the * Avis auz Refugi^s.* This work 
b written against the Calvinists, and therefore becomes 
impious in Holland. Bayle mi^ht have exculpated himsolf 
with facility, by declaring the work was composed by La 
Roque ; but he preferred lo be persecuted, rather than to 
ruin his friend ; he therefore was silent, and was condemn- 
ed. When the minister Fououet was abandoned by all, it 
was the men of letters he hao parrnnized who never for- 
sook bis prison ; and many have dedicated Uieir works to 
great men in their adver^^ity, whom they scorned to notice 
at th« time when they were noticed by all. The learned 
Goguet bequeathed his Mss and library lo his friend Fu- 
gere, with whom he had united hin affectiona and his stud- 
ies. HiB work on the ' Orijfin of the Arts and Sciences' 
had been much indebted to his aid. Fugerc, who knew 
his friend to be past recovery, preserved a mute despair, 
during ih(} slow and painful disease, and on the death of 
Goguet, th" victim of sf-nsibility, perished amidst the manu- 
Bcripta which bia friend had, in vain, bequeathed to prepare 
for publication. The AbW de Saint Pierre gave an in- 
teresting proof of literary friendship. When he was at 
college, he formed a unum with Varipnon, the geometri- 
cian. They wore of congenial dispositions. When ho 
went to Pans, he invited Varignon to acrumpanv bim ; 
but Varignon had nothing, and the Abbe was far from 
rich. A certain income was necessary for the tranquil 

gursuits of geometry. Our Abb6 had an income of 1800 
vrea ; from this he deducted SOO, which he gave to the 
geometrician, accompanied by a delicacy which fow but a 
man of genius could conceive. ' I do not give it (o you,' 
he said, ' as a salary, but an annuity, that you may be in- 
dependent, and quit me when you dislike me.' Something 
neariy similar embellishes our own literary history. When 
AJienside was in great danger of experiencing famine as 
well as fame, Mr Dyaon allowed him three hundred pounds 
a year. Of this gentleman, perhaps, nuthins is known ; 
Tet whatever his life may be, it merits the tribute of the 
mograpber. To close with those honourable testimonies 
of literary friendship, we must not omit that of Churchill 
and Lloyd. Jt is known that when Lloyd heard of the 
death d^our poet, be acted the part which Fugere did to 
G<^et. The page is crowded, but my facts are by no 
Beans exhausted. 



The most illustrious of the ancients prefixed the 
of M>me friend lo the head of their wodu. — We too oAes 
place that of some patron. They honourably inserted ii 
m their works. When a man of genius, however, sbosse 
that be is not less mimiful of his social affectioQ than his 
fame, he is the more loved by his reader. Plato communi- 
cated a ray of his glory to bis brothers ; for in his republic • 
he ascribes some parts to Adimantus and Glauchon ; and 
Antiuhon the voungest is made to deliver his sentiments ia 
the Parmenides. To perpetuate the fondness of friend* 
ship several authors have entitled their works by the naOM 
of some cherished associate. Cicero to his Treatise, on 
Orators gives the title of Brutus ; to that of Friendship 
Lelius, and to tliat of Old Age, Caio. They have been 
imitated by the modems. The poetical Tass), to his dia- 
logue on f*riendship ^ave the name of Mauson, who wae 
aiterwards his afieciiiinate biographer. Sepulvueda en> 
titles hitt treatise on Glory by ihu name of his friend Goo- 
salves. Lociel to his Dialogues on the Lawyers of Paris 
prefixes the n«jne of the learned Pasquier. Thus Plato 
distinguished his Dialogues by the names of certain per- 
sons ; the one on Lying is entitled Hippius ; on Rhetoric, 
Gorgias ; and on Beauty, Piisidrus. 

Luther has perhaps carried this feeling to an extrava- 
gant point. He was so delighted by hia favourite ' Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Galaiians,' that he distin- 
guished it by a title of doting fondness ; he named it after 
his wife, and called it ' His Catharine.' 

AH ECIMTES or ABSTRACTIOK OP MIlfD. 

Some have exercised this power of abstraction to a de- 

See that appears marvellous to volatile spirits, and puoj 
inkers. 

To this patient habit, Newton is indebted for many of 
bis great discoveries ; an apple falls upon him in his ofw 
chard,— and the system of attraction succeeds in his 
mind ! be observes boys blowing soap bubbles, and the 
properties of light display themselves! Of Socraiee, it 
IS said, that he would Irequenily remain an entire day aind 
night in the same attitude, absorbed in meditsUoo; and 
why shall we duubl this, wjicn we know that La Fontaine 
and Thomson, Descartes and Newton, experienced the 
same abstraction ? Mercaior, the celebrated geograpbor, 
found &uch delight in the ceaseless progression of his studies, 
that he would never willingly quit his maps lo lake the ne» 
cessary refreshments of liie. In Cicero's Treatise on Old 
A^e, Caio applauds Galltis, who, when he sat down to 
write in the morning, was surprised by tlie evening: and 
when hi'- took up his pen in the evening, was surprised bj 
the appearance of the morning. Buffon once described 
the>e dt'licioits momenta with his accustomed eloquence.—- 
' Ipvcntion depends on patience ; contemplate your^subjecL 
Ions ; it will jrradually unfold, till a sort of electric spark 
convuUes for a moment the brain, and spreads down to the 
very heart a glow of irriiation. Then come the luxuries 
of g<mius ! the true hours for production and composiiion s 
hours Bodelitfhiful that I have spent twelve and fourteen 
succesaivcly at my writing* desk, and still been in a state 
of pleastire.' It is probable that the anecdote related of 
Marini, the Italian pott, is true ; thut he was once so ab- 
sorbed in revising his Adonis, that he suffered bis leg to be 
burnt for some time, without any sensibility. 

Abstractidu of Uiis sublime kind is the first step to that 
noble enthusiasm which accompanies Genius : it produces 
those rapiureri and that intense delight, which some curi- 
ous facts will explain to us. 

Poggius relates of Dante, that he indulged his medita* 
tions more stron^ily than any man he knew ; whenever be 
read, he was only alive to what was passing in his mind, 
to all human concerns, he was, as if they had not been ! 
Dante went one day to a great public procesaion ; be en- 
tered the shop of a bookseller to be a spectator of the 
Kauing show. He found a book which greatly interested 
im ; he devoured it m silence, and phinged into an abyss 
of thought.— On his return he declared that he had neither 
seen, nor heard, the slightest occurrence of the public 
exhibition which passed before him. This enthusiasm 
renders every thing surrounding us as distant as if an im- 
mense interval separated us from the scene. A modem 
astronomer, one summer night, withdrew to his chamber ; 
the brightness of the heaven showed a phenomenon. He 
passed the whole night in observing it, and when thej 
came to him early in the morning, and found him in ibe 
same attitude, he said, like one who had been recollcctins 
] his thoughts for a few moments, * It must be thus \ but I'll 
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|o 10 bed before 'lii late !' He had gazed the entire «ight 
■ ■editatioo, and did not know it. 
i This intenee abetractioo operates Tiaibly : thb pertur- 
haaa of the frcuities, as ought be euppoeedi affects per- 
soas of gcnioa phyiiically. What a K>rcible description 
the late Madua Jloland, who certainly was a woman of 
the first genius, irives of herself on her fiist reading of 
Telemacbus and Tasso. * My respiration rose : I felt a 
r^Md fire colouring my face, and my voice changing, had 
beirayed m^ agiiaiion ; I was Eiicharis for Tvlvioachuf , 
and clrminia for Tancred: however during this perfect 
transibroiatinn, I did n tt yet think that I myself was anv 
(biag, for any one. The wliole had no connexion witn 
■lyself, I sought for nothing around me ; I was them, I 
saw only the objects which existed fur th«m ; it was a 
dream, witlioui being awakened.' — ^Metastasio describes a 
sinular situation. ' When I apply with a liti|(> atientiMi, 
the nerTes of my sensorium are put into a violent tumult. 
I grow as red \u the face as a drunkard, and am obliged to 
^uit my work.' When Malebranche first look up Des- 
cartes osi Man, the germ and origin of his philosophy, he 
was obliged frequently to interrupt his reading by a violent 
paipitatioQ of the heart. When the first idea of the £s- 
say on the Aru and Sciences rushed on the mind of Rous- 
seau, it occasiontid such a feverish agitation that it ap- 
ptoached ti> a delirium. 

This delicious inebriation of the imagination occasioned 
the ancients, who sometimes perceived the effects, to be- 
lieve it was not short of divine inspiration. Fieldin^says, 
' I do not doubt but that the m^ist pathetic and affecting 
scenes hare been writ with tears. He perhaps would 
have been pleased to have confirmed his observation by the 
fdiowing circumstances. The tremors of Dryden* after 
having written an Ode, a circumstance tradition has acci. 
deotafiy banded down, were not unusual with him ; in the 
preface to bis Tales he tells us, that, in translating Homer 
ne found greater pleasure than in Virgil ; but it was not a 
pleasure without pain ; the contvaud agitation of the tpiriU 
must needs be a weakener to any constitution, especially in 
age, and many pauses are required for refreshment be- 
twixt the heals.* In writiue the ninth scene of the second 
act of the Olympiad, Melastasio found himself in tears ; 
an effect which afterwards, says Dr Bumev, proved very 
contagious. It was on this occasion (hat tfiat tender poet 
commemorated the circumstance in the following interest- 
ing sonnet c 

soinTET raox ketastasio. 

Scrivendn TAufOre in Vienna I'anno 1733 la Sua Olimpi- 
ade si s«nti eommosa fino alle lagrime nell' esprimere la 
divisiono di duo teneri amici ; e meravigliandusi che un 
falso, e da Ini inventato disa^tro, potesse cagionargli una 
si vera passione, si fece a riflettere qoanto poco ragion- 
evole e solido findamento possano aver lealtre cho 
sogfioQ frequentamente agitarei, nel corso di nostra vita. 

gogni, e favolo io fin so, e pure in carte 
Menire favole, e sofrni, omo o dUeeno, 
In lor, ffolle ch*io Son I] prendo lal parte 
Che del mal die {nvcniai piango, e mi adegno 
Ma forse allor chc nnn m'uiganna Pane, ^ 

Piu sagzio io sono e l^a^taco ingegno 
Forae alio pin iranquiilo ? O forse pane 
Da piu salda caginn Tamor, Io ddegno ? 
Ah che non sol quelle, ch'io canto, o scrivo 
Favole Son ; ma quanto teroo, o spero, 
Tmi' 6 menzogna, e delirnndo io vivo ! 
8o?no ddla mia vita h il corw> intero. 
Deh tu, Signor, quando a destarmi arrive 
Fa, chio irovi riposo in Sen del VERO. 

Ib 1733, the Author composing his Olympiad, felt himself 
suddenly moved, even to tears, in expressing the sepa- 
ridoo of two tender lovers. Surprised that a ficti- 
tious grief, invented too by himself, could raise so true 
a passion, he reflected how little reasonable and solid a 
foundation the others had, which so frequently agitated 
OS in this state of our existence. 

SONNET.— Imitated. 

Fables and dreams I feign : yet though but verse 

The dreams and fables that adorn this scroll, 
Fond fool, I rave, and grieve as I rehearse ; 

While genuine tears, for fancied sorrows roll. 
Perhaps the dear delusion of my art 

Is wisdom ; and the a^tated mind, 
Asttill mpondingio each plaintive part, 

WUh love and rage, a tranquil hour c^n find. 
Ah ! not alone ihe tender rhymes I give 

Ars flcdons ; but my fears and hopes I doom 



Are lables all ; deliriously I live. 

And Ufe<s whole course Is one procractad dnam. 
Eternal power ! when shall I wake to rest 

This wearied brahi on Truth's immoital brnaai ? 

bichahimov. 

The censure which tlie Shakspeare of novelista hai 
incurred for the tedious procrastination and the minute do- 
tails of hi« fable ; his slow unfolding characters, and tha 
slightest gestures of his personages, is extremely tmjust ; 
for is it not evident that we could not have his peculiiir 
excellences without these attendant defects 7 When cha- 
racters are very fully delineated, the narraUve must bo 
suspended. Whenever the narrative is rapid, which so 
much delights superficial readers, the characters cannot bo 
very minutely featured ; and the writer who aims to in- 
struct (as Richardson avowedly did) by the glow and elo- 
3uence of his feelings, must often sacrifice to this his local 
escriptions. Richardson himself has given us the prin- 
ciple that guided him in composing. He tells lis, * If I 
give speeches and conversations, I ought to give them 
lusily ; fur the hunumn and thartuiert <x persons cannoC 
be known unless I repeat what they say, and their maxMr 
of saying.' 

Foreign critics have been more just to Richardson than 
many of his own countrymen. I shall notice the opinions 
of three celebrated writers, D'Alembert, Roaseau, and 
Diderot. 

D'Alembert was a great mathematician. His literary 
taste was extremely a>ld ; he was not worthy of reading 
Richardson. The volumes, if he ever read them, roust 
have fallen from his hands. The delicate and subtle turn- 
ings, those folds of the human heart, which require so nice 
a touch, was a problem which the mathematician could 
never solve. There is no other demonstration in the hu- 
man heart, but an appeal to its feelings ; and what are the 
calculating feelmgs of an arithmetician of lines and curves ? 
He iberelore declared of Richardson that * La Nature 
est bonne a amiter, mais non pas jusqu'au I'ennui.' 

But thus it was not with the other two congenial ge- 
niuses ! The fervent opinion of Rosseau must be fa- 
miliar to the reader; but Diderot, in his eulogy on 
Richardson, exceeds even Rosseau in the enthusiasm of 
his feelings. I extract some of the most interesting 
passages. 

Of Clarissa he says, ' I yet remember with delight the 
first time it came into, my hands. I was in the country. 
How deliciously was I affected ! At ^ery moinent I saw 
my happiness abridged by a page. I then experienced the 
same sensations those feel who have long lived with one 
they love, and are on the point of separation. At the 
close of the work I seemed to remain deserted.' 

The. impassioned Diderot then bredis forth ; 'O Rich- 
ardson ! thou singular genius in my eyes! thou shalt form 
my reading in all limes. If forced by sharp necessity, my 
fncnd falls into indigence : if the mediocrity of my for- 
tune is not sufficient to bestow on my children the neces- 
sary cares for their education, I wiB sell mv books,— but 
thou shalt remain, yes thou shall rest in tno tamt dan 
with Mfjses, Homer, Euripides, and Sophocles, to be read 
alternately. 

* Oh Richardson, I dare pronodnce that the most veri- 
table history is full of fictions, and th^ romances are full of 
truths. History paints some individuals; thou paintest 
the human species. — History attribufes to some individuals 
what they have neither said, nor done ; all that thou aitri- 
butest to man he has said and done. History embraces 
but a portion of duration, a point on the surface c^ the 

globe; thou hast embraced all places and all times. The 
uman heart, which has ever neen and ever shall be the 
same, is the model thou copiest. If we were severely to 
criticise the best historian, would he maintain his ground as 
thou ? In this point of view, I venture to say, that fro- . 

auently history is a miserable romance ; and romance, m 
)ou hast composed it, is a good history. Painter of na- 
ture, thou never liest! 

' I have never yet met with a person who shared my en- 
thusiasm, that I was not tempted to embrace, and to preso 
him in my arms ! 

* Richardson is no more ! His loss touches me, as if 
my brcrther was no more. I bore bim in my heart witboHt 
having seen him, and knowing him but by hu works. He 
has not had all the reputation he merited. Richardson ! 
if living! thy merit has been disputed *, bow great wiU thoQ 
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appear to our children's children, when they shall view 
thee at the distance we now view Homer. Then who 
will dare to steal a line from thy sublimu works ! Thou 
hast had more admirers amongst us than in thine own coun- 
try, and at this I rejoice !' 

It is probable ihat to a FrraehmaB the $tyU of Richard- 
son is not so objectionable when translated, as to ourselves. 
I thinly myseli, that it is very idiomatic and energetic ; 
others have thought differently. The misfortune of Rich- 
ardson was, that he was unskilful in the art of writing, 
and that he could never lay the pen down while his inkhorn 
auppried it. 

He was delighted by his own works. No author enjoyed 
BO much the bhss of excessive fondness. I heard from the 
late Charlotte Lennox, the anecdote which so severely re- 
primanded his innocent vanity, which Boswell has recorded. 
This lady was a regular visitor at Richardson's house, and 
she could scarcely recollect one visit which was not taxed 
by our author reading one of his voluminous letters, or 
two or three, if his auditor was quiet and friendly. 

The extreme delight which he felt on a review of his own 
works the works themselves witness. Each is an evidence 
of what somts will deem a violent literary vanity. To 
Pamela is pre6xed a UUer from the editor (\vhom we know 
to be the author y) consisting of one of the most minutely 
laboured panegyrics of the work itJtelf, that ever the blindest 
idolater of some ancient classic paid to the object of his 
phrenetic imagination. In several places there, he con- 
trives to repeat the striking parts of the narrative, which 
display the fertility of his (mafiination to great advantage. 
To the author's own edition of his Clarista is appended 
an alphabetical arrangement of the sentiments dispersed 
throughout the work ; and such was the fi>udiies8 that dic- 
tated thb voluminous arrangement, that such trivial aphor- 
isms as, * habits are not easily changed ;* ' Men are known 
by their companions,^ &c, seem alike to be the object of 
their author's admiration. This colleclicm of sentiments, 
■aid indeed to have been sent to him anonymously, is curi- 
ous and useful, and shows the value nf the work, by the 
extensive grasp of that mind which could think so justly 
on such numerous topics. And in his third and final la- 
bour, to each volume of Sir Chvlea Grandison is not only 
prefixed a complete index, with as much exactness, as if it 
were a History of England,- but there is also appended a 
ii$t of the similies and allusions in the volume; some of 
which do not exceed three orfmtr in nearly as many hun- 
dred pages. 

Literary history does not record a more singular exam- 
ple of that self-deliffht which an author has felt on a revi- 
sion of his works, it was this intense pleasure which pro- 
duced his voluminous labours. It mivst be confessed there 
are readers deficient in thai sort of genius which makes the 
mind of Richardson so fertile and prodigal. 

THSOr.OOICAL STYLE. 

In the present volume some notice has been taken of the 
attempts to recompose the Bible, in a finical affected style ; 
but the broad vulgar colloquial diction, which has been 
used by our theological writers, is less tolerable than the 

Juaintnessof Castalion and the floridity of Pere Berruyer. 
omitted to preserve a specimen in its proper place. 

The style now noticed was familiar to, and long dis- 
f^raced the writings of, our divines; and we see it some- 
times still employed by some of a certain stamp. Matthew 
Henry, whose Commentaries are well known, writes in 
this manner on Judaea ix. — * We are here tuld by what 
acts Abimeloch got into the saddle. — None would have 
dreamed of making such a fellow as he king. — See how ho 
has WHuedled them into the choice. He hired into his ser- 
vice the SCUM and seowvlrels of the country. Joiham was 
really a^n« gentleman. — The Sechemites that set Abime- 
lach up, were the firstt to kick him qff. The Sechemites said 
all the ill they could of him in their table-4alk ; thev drank 
^ealthstn hit confusion. — Well, Gaal's interest in Sechem 
IS aoon at an end. JSxii Goal P 

Lancelot Addison, by the vulgar coarseness of his style, 
forms an admirable contrast with the amenity and grace of 
his son's Spectators. He tells us, in his voyage to Bar- 
bary, that ' A rabbin once told him, among other heinoua 
9tu^, that he did not expect the felicity of the next world on 
the account of any merits but his own; whoever k«pt the 
law would arrive at the bliss, by coming upon his own leg*.^ 

U must bn confessed that the rabbin, coi)siderin» he 
could not conscientiously have the same creed as Addison, 
<Iid not daliver any very * heinoua stuff*,' in believing that 



othei people's meriUi have nothing to do with our own ; and 
that ' we should stand on our own legs !' But dus was 
not * proper words in proper places I' 

nvFLtrsircK of vambs. 

What's hi a Name ? That which weeail a tom» 
By any other name would small as sweflt 

Names, by an involuntary sug^jestion, produce an ejt* 
traordinary illusion. Favour or disappointment has been 
often copceded as the name of the claimant has afiocted 
us ; and the accidental affinity or coincidence of a name^ 
coiinecied with ridicule or hatred, with pleasure or dis- 
gust, has operated like magic. But the facts connected 
with this subject will show how this prejudice has branch- 
ed out. 

Sterne has touched on this unreastmable propensitv of 
judgins by names, in his humourous account of^the eUSler 
Mr Shandy's system of christian names. And Wilkes 
has expressed, in Boswell's Liftf of Johnson, ail the influ- 
ence of Baptismal naTnes, even in matters of po««tirv ! He 
said, ' The last city poet was Elkanah Settle. There is 
something in names^ which one cannot help feeling.' Now 
Elkanah Settle sounds so queer, who can expect much 
from that name ? We should have no hesitation to give il 
for John Dryden in preference to Elkanah Settle, from the 
names only, without knowing their diflereni merits. 

A lively critic noticing some American poets says, 
' There is or was a Mr Dwight who wrote a poem in ine 
shape of an epic ; and his baptismal name was THmothy ;' 
and involuntarily we infer the sort of epic that a Tim^fqf 
must write. Sieme humorously exhorts all god-fiithers 
not ' to Nicodemus a man into nothing !' 

There is more truth in this observation than some may 
be inclined to allow ; and that it affects mankind strongly, 
all ages and all climates may be called on to testify. Even 
in the barbarous age of Louis XT, they felt a delicacy re- 
specting names, which produced an ordinance firom his 
majesty. The kind's barber was named Oliver le DiabU. 
At first the king allowed him to get rid of the offensive 
part by changing it to U 3IaUn, but the improvement was 
not happy, and tor a third time he was called Le JtfoKuaa. 
Even this did not answer his purpose ; and as he was a 
great racer he finally had his majesty's ordinance to be 
called Le Dain, under penalty of law if Any one should 
call him Le Diable, Le Malin, or Le Mauvais, Accord- 
ing to Platina, Sergius the Second was the first pope who 
changed his name in ascending the papal throne ; because 
his ^o\ter name was IIog*s mouth, very unsuitable with 
the pomp of the tiara. The ancients felt the same fastidi- 
ousness ; and among the Romana» those who were called 
to the equestrian order, having low and vulgar fumes, 
were new-named on the occasion, lest the former one 
should disgrace the dignity. 

When Barbier, a French wit, was chosen for the pre- 
ceptor of Colbert's son, he felt his name was so uncon- 
genial to his new profession, that he assumed the more 
splendid one of D*Aucour, by which he is now known. 
Madame Gomex had married a person named Jfonhomme^ 
but s^e would never exchange her nobler Spanish name to 
prefix her marrind one to her romances, which indicated 
too much of meek humility. Chtex (a beggar) is a French 
writer of great pomp of stylo, but he fehsuch extreme del»» 
cacy at so low a name, that to give some authority to the 
splendour of his diction, he assumed the name of his estate : 
and is well known as Balzac. A French poet of the name 
of Tbeopliile Viaut, finding that his surname pronouitced 
like veau (calf) exposed him to the infinite jests of the 
minor wits, silently dropped it, by retaining the more poeti- 
cal appellation of T^ecp/u/e. The learned Baillet has 
collected various literary artifices employed by some who^ 
still preserving a natural attachment to tiie names of tbeu* 
fathers, yet blushing at the same time for their meanness, 
have in their Latin works attempted to obviate the ridicule 
which they provoked. One Chmcher (left-handed) bor- 
rowed the name of Scevola, because Scevola, having burnt 
his right nrm, became consequently left-handed. Thus 
also one De la Borgne (one-ovee!) called h\m9e)f Strabo ; 
De Charpentier look that otFahrieius; De Valet translat- 
ed his Servilius; and an unlucky gentleman, who bore the 
name of De bout d'homme, boldly assumed tliat of Virulvs, 
Dorat, a Frenrh poet, had for his real name Disnemandif 
which, in the dialect of the Limousins, signifies one who 
dines in the morning : that is, who has no other dinner 
than his breakfast. This degrading name he changed lo 
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Daratf or siMwi, a nickname which one of hiii ancefltors 
had bw-ne Tor hiK fair tresses. Bui by chanj^ing his ncmie, 
his feelings were not entirely quieted, for unfortunately his 
daughter cherished an inr'mcible passion for a learned man, 
who unluckily was named Chulu : that is, a shark, or crlut- 
toaoitt as a shark. Mim DimemoTuU felt naturally a 
itn»g attracticMi fur a ffotdu ; and in spite of her fathePtt 
reoMiisCruicos, she cnce more renewed his sorrows in this 



There are unlbrtunate names, which are very injurious 
to the cause in which they are en^^ged ; for instance, the 
long parliament in Cromwell's time, cnlled by derision the 
BMmpf was headed bv one Burebonea, a Icathcrseller. It 
was afterwards called by his unlucky name, which served 
to hetghlen the ridicule cast over it by the nation. 

Ponnerly a custom prevailed with learned men to 
diange their names. They showed at once their con- 
tempi for vulgar denominations and their ingenious erudi- 
tion. They christened themselves with Latin and Greek. 
This disguising of names came, at length, to be consider- 
ed to have a political tendency, and so much alarmed Pope 
Pan! the Second, that he imprisoned several persons for 
their using certain affected names, and some, indeed,. 
wfaieh tbey could not give a reason why tney assumed. 
Ikmderiua JSratntus was a name formed out of his family 
aame Chrard^ which in Dutch signifies amiable ; or Gar 
tH, AXfLD nature. Ho first changed it to a Latin word of 
*Bach the same signification, DetideriuM, which afterwards 
he refined into the Greek Eraamua, by which names he 
is now known. The celebrated Rewhlin^ which in Ger- 
naa signifies snw^, considered it more dignified to smoke 
in Greek, by the name of Capnio. An Italian physician 
of the name of Senxa MaUzta prided himself as much on 
Us translating it into the Greek Akakiot as on the works 
iriiich be puoltshed under that name. One of the most 
amiable of the reformers was originally named Hertx 
Sthoarts (black earth, ^ which he elegantly turned into 
the Greek name of Meumethon, The vulgar name of a 
peat Italian poet was 7*req)(U90j but when the learned 
Crravina resolved to devote the youth to the muses, he 
gave him n meliifiuous name, which they have long known 
and cherished— Jlfetostosto. 

Harsh names will have, in spite of all our philosophy, a 
punfiil and ludicrous effect on our ears and our associa- 
tions ; it is vexatious that the softness of delicious vowels, 
or the mggedness of inexorable consonants, should stall 
be connected with a man's happiness, or even have an in- 
flaence od his fortune, 

The actor Mackim was softened down by taking in the 
fint and last syllables of the name of Mocklaugldmy as 
MoBoeh was polished to Mallet^ and even our subhme 
Milton, in a moment of humour and hatred to the Scots, 
Modescends to insinuate that their barbarous names 
ire symbolical of their natures, — and from a man nf the 
name of Mac CoUeittok, he expects no mercy. Virgil, 
when yoang, formed a design of a national poem, but was 
MOB discouraged from proceeding, merely by the rough- 
Mss and asperity of the old Roman names, such as Dedus 
Ml* ,* JLmcumo ; Vohiaa Caudez. The same thing has 
liappened to a friend who began an Epic on the subject of 
JDrafce's discoveries : the name of the fiero oflen will pro- 
<hce a lodicrous effect, but one of the most unlucky of his 
clnef heroes must be Thomas Doughty ! One of Black- 
iMre's chief heroes in his Alfred is named Gtmter; a 
printer's erratum might have been fatal to all his hero- 
im ; as it is, he makes a- sorry appearance. Metastasio 
bond himself in the same situation. In one of his letters 
^ writes, * The title of my new op%ra is Tl Re PoMlor. 
Tks chief incident is the restitution of the kingdom of 
Sidon to the lawful heir ; a prince with such a hypooon^ 
^ioe name, that he would havo disgraced the title page cf 
*fly piece : who would have been able to bear an opera 
OBtitled VAhdoUmimo ? I have contrived to name him as 
■cUon as posfible.' So true is it, as the caustic Boileau 
*ielaims oi an epic poet of his days, who had shown some 

<latsrity in cacophony, when he choose his hero— 

* 

O le plalsant projet d'un Foete Ignorant 
Qui ae tant de heroe va choisir Chlldebrand ; 
D*un senl nom quelquefota le son dur et bizarre 
Rend un poeme entier, ou burlesque on barbarro. 

Art Poetkitte, GUI. v. S41. 

* In such a crowd the Poet were to blame 

To choose King Chllperip for his heroes name.* 

Sir W. Soames. 



Thid epic puet perceiving ihc town joined in the severe 
raillery of the poet, published a long defence of his hero's 
name ; but the town was inexorable, and the epic poet 
afterwards changed ChUdtbrand'a name to CharUt Mat' 
td, which probably was discovered to have something 
more humane. Oornciile's Parlharite was an unsuccess- 
ful tragedy, and Vult-iiire deduces its ill fortune (>ariiy from 
its barbarous names, such as Garibald and Edvige. Vol- 
taire, in giving the namia of the founders of Helvetic free- 
dom, says the difficulty of pronouncing these respectable 
names i./injuriotiic to their celebrity ; tJiey are Melchtadf 
Stanffaehcr and Valfherfvrsl. 

We almost hesitate to credit what we know to be true, 
that the length or the ^ortncss of a name can seriously in- 
fluence the mind. But history records many facts of this 
nature. Some nations have long clierished a feeling that 
there is a certain elevation or abasement in prdper names. 
Montaigne on this subject says, ' A gentleman, one of my 
neighbours, in overvaluing the excellencies of old times, 
never omitted noticing the pride and magnificence of the 
names of Uie nobiiiry of those days ! Don Grumedan, 
Qitadragan, Argesilan, when fully sounded, were evident- 
ly men of another stamp than PeleTj Giles, and MicheL* 
What could be hoped for from the names of Ebenezer, 
Malachi, and Methusalem ? The Spaniards have long 
been known for cherishing a passion for dignified names, 
and are marvellously affected by long and voluminous 
ones ; to enlarge them they oflen add the places of their 
residence. We ourselves seem afiVcted by triple names ; 
and the authors of certain periodical publications always 
assume for their non de guerre a triple name, which doubt- 
less raises Ihem much higher in their readers' e.<tcem than 
a mere christian and surname. Many Spaniards have 
given themselves names from some remarkable incident in 
their lives. One took the name of the Royal Transport 
for having conducted the Infanta in Italy. Orendayes 
added de la Paz, for having signed the peace in 1725. 
Navarro, after a naval battle off Toulon, added la Vittoria, 
though he had remained in safety at Cadiz while the French 
Admiral Le Court had fought the battle, which was en- 
tirely in favour of the English. A favourite of the King of 
Spam, a great genius, and the friend of Farinelli, who had 
sprung from a very obscure origin, to express his contempt 
of these empty and haughty names, assumed, when called 
to the administration, that of the Marquis of La Ensen^* 
ada (nothing in himself.) 

But the influence odong names is of very ancient stand* 
ing. Lucian notices one Simony who coming to a great 
fortune aggrandised his name to Simonldes. Diocksian 
had once been plain Diodes before he was Emperor. 
When Bruna became Queen of France, it was thought 
proper to convey some of the regal pomp in her name oy 
calling her Brunehault. 

The Spaniards then must feel a most singular contempt 
for a very short name, and on this subject Fuller has re- 
corded a pleasant fact. An opulent citizen of the name of 
John Cuts (what name can be more unluckily short?) was 
ordered by Elizabeth to receive the Spanish Ambassador ; 
but the latter complained grievously, and thought he wa3 
disparaged by the shortness of his name. He imagined 
that a man bearing a m<Hiosyllabic name could never, in 
the great alphabet of civil life, have performed any thing 
great or honoiiiable ; but when he found that honest John 
Cuts displayed a hospitality which had nothing monosyiln- 
bic in it, he groaned only at the utterance of the nams of 
his host. 

There are names indeed, which in the social circle will 
in spite of all due gravity awaken a harmless smile, and 
Shenstone solemnly thanked God that his name was not 
liable to a pun. There are some names which excite hor- 
ror, such as Mr Stab-back ; others contempt, as Mr Two- 
penny : and others of vulgar or absurd signification, sub- 
ject too oflen to the insolence of domestic witlings, which 
occasions irritation even in the minds of worlhy, but sufi> 
fering, men. 

There is an association of pleasing ideas with certain 
names ; and in the literary world they produce a fine e£> 
feet. Bloornfield is a name apt and fortunate for thai 
rustic bard ; as FUrrian seems to describe his sweet and 
flowery style. Dr Parr derived his first ac<|uaintance with 
the late IVIr Homer from tlie aptness of his name, assov 
elating with his pursuits. Our writers of Romances and 
Novels are initiated into all the arcana of wanett which 
costs them many painful inventions. It is recorded of ono 
of the old Spanish writers of romance, (hat he was for 
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mutj dayi at a loss to coin a fit nanio for one of his giania ; 

'h* wished to hammer out one equal in magnitiide to the 
person he conceived in imagination ; and in the haughty 
and lofty name of TraqueiantoSf he thought he had suc- 
ceeded. Richard8«>n, the great father of our novf lists, 

-app«>ar8 to have considered the name of Sir CharU* 
Orandiiont as perfect as his character, for hi.-c Ueroinc 
writes, < You know his noble nanUf my Lucy.' He f.lt 
the same fur his ClemenlinOf for Mi;f!i Byron writes, * Ah, 

Xucy, what a pretty name is Clementina P We experience 
a certain tenderness for nanue^ and persons of relined im- 
aginations are fund lo give affectionate or lively epithets to 
ihiDgs and persons they love. Petrarch would call one 
friend Z<eitus, and another SoerateSf as descriptive of iheir 
character. In mure ancient times, in our own country, 
the ladies appear lohave heen eqtislly sensible to poetical 
or elegant nomes, such as Alida, Celecia, Diana^ Helena^ 
^C| a curious point amply proved by Mr Chalmers, in his 
Apology for the Believers m the Shakspeare Papers, p. 
178. ^(lanter, the poet, gave to bis two sons two name» 
of tliis kind ; he called one SUvanuM^ from the woody Kil- 

•oolman, his estate ; and the other Peregrine^ from h» hav- 
ing been born in a strange place, and his mother then 
travelling. The fair Elotsa gave the whimsical name of 
A^troloMU lo her boy ; it bore some reference lo the stars, 
•B her own to the sun. 

Whether this name of Aatrolabtu had any scientific in- 
fluence over the son, I know not ; but I have no doubt that 
whimsical names may have a great influence over our cha> 
rectars. The practice of romantic names among persons 
even of the lowest orders of society, has become a very 

Sineral evil, and doubtless many uufortunate beauties, of 
e names of Clcenua and JSloiaa, mi^ht have escaped 
under the less dangerous appellatives o\£liz(Jieth or Debo- 
rah, I know a person who has not passed his life without 
■oroe inconvenience from his name, mean talents and vio- 
lent passions not according with Antoniua : and a certain 
writer of verses, seldom sober, mixht have been no versi- 
fier, and less a lover of the true Falemian, had it not been 
for his namesake of Horace, The Americans by assu- 
ming Roman names, produce some ludicrout associations. 
JRomulua Riggs, ic the name of a performer, and Juniue 
JBrutue Booth uf a stroller ! There was, however, more 
■ease when the Foundling Hospital was first instituted, in 
baptising the most robust boys, designed for the sea-service 
by the names of Drake, Korris, or Blake, after our f»- 
BKHis Admirals. 

It is no trifling misfortune in life to bear an illustrious 
Bame ; and in an author it is peculiarly severe. A His- 
tory now by a Mr Hume, or a poem bv a Mr Pope, wouU 
be examined by different eyes than nad they borne any 
other name. The relative of a great author should en- 
deavour not to be an author. Thomas Comeille bad tlie 
oofortuoate honour of being brother to a great poet, and 
lus own merits have been considerably injured by (he in- 
▼oluDiary comparison. The son of Racine has written 
with an amenity not unwOTihy of his celebrated faiher ; 
amiable and candid, be had his portrait painted, with the 
works of his father *n his hand, and his eye fixed on this 
verse from Phsedra, 

* Et moi, flls inconnu ! d>un si glorieux Pere ." 
But even his modesty only served to whet the dart of 
Bpigram. It was once bitterly said of the son of an emi- 
Bsnt literary character : 

* He tries to write because his father writ, 
And shows himself a bastard by his wIl* 

Amongst some of the disagreeable consequences attend- 
ing some nomes, is, when they are unfortunately adapted 
to an uncommon rhyme; but, indeed, how can any man 
defend himself from this malicious ingenuity of wit ? j*er- 
fcf, one of those unfortunate victims to Buileau's verse, is 
■aid not to have been deficient in the decorum of his man- 
ners, and he complained that he was represented as a 
drunkard, merely because his name rhymed to CaJbartt. 
Murphy, no doubt, studied hard, and felicitated himself in 
bis literary quarrel with Dr FrtaOdin, the poet and critical 
reviewer^ by adopting the singular rhyme of * Envy rank* 
fiBg* to his rival's and critic's name. 

Sunerstition has interfered even in ihc choice of namenj 
and tfiis solemn folly has received the name of a science, 
oalled Onomantia ; of which the superstitious ancients dis- 
covered a buttdred foolish mysteries. They cast up the 
numeral letters of names, and Achilles was therefore fated 
l» Tanquish Hector, from the nameral4ettert in bis name 



amounting to a higher number than his rivaTs. Tbe^ 
made many whiRMical divuiona and subdivisions of naines^ 
to prove ihem lucky or unlucky. But these follies are not 
those that I am now treating on. Some names have beov 
considered as more auspicious tlian others. Cicero io' 
forms us that when the Romans raised troops^ they were 
anxir»us that the fiatne of the first soldier who enlisted 
should be one of good augury. When the sensors nun^ 
bored the citizens, they always begun by a fortunate name, 
such as Salvius Voiaiue. A person of the name of Re- 
gUliama was chosen emperor, m<^ly from the roval sound 
of his name, and Jovian was elected because his name 
approached nearest to the beloved one of the philosophic 
Julian, This fanciful supervtiuon was even carried so lar 
that sume were considered as auspicious, and others as 
uiifurtunate. The puperstitious belief in otispictoia mamer 
was so strong, that Cusar, in his African expedition, gave 
a command to an obscure and distant relative of the Scip. 
io9, to please the popular prejudice that the Scipios were 
invincible in Africa. Suetonius observes that all those of 
the family of Caesar who bore the surname of Caius per- 
ished by the sword. The Emperor Sevcrus consoied 
hims*:lf for the licentious life of his Empress Ju.ia, from the 
fatality attending those of her name. This strange preju- 
dice of lucky and unlucky names prevailed in modem 
Europe; the successor of Adrian VI, (as Guicciardini 
tells us) wished to preserve his own name on the papa] 
throne ; but he gave up the wish when the conclave of 
cardinals used the poweifui argument that all the popes 
who had preserved their own names had died in the first 
year of their pontificates. Cardinal Marcel Cervin, who 
preserved his name when elected pope, died on the twen- 
tieth day of bis pontificate, and thus confirmed this super- 
stitious opinion. La Moiie le Vayer gravely asserts that 
all the dueens of Naples of the name of Joan^ and the 
Kings of Scotland of the name of Junres, have been unftw- 
tunaie, and we have formal treatises of the fittalily of chris- 
tian names. 

It i:i a vulgar notion that every female of the name of 
Agates IS fdt>-d to become mad. Every nation has some 
names labouring with this pupular prejudice. Herrera, 
the Spanish historian, records au anecdote in which the 
choice of a queen entirely arose from her name, YThen 
two French ambassadors negotiated a marriage between 
one of the Spanish princesses and Louis VIII, the namee 
of the royal females Urraea and Blanche. The former was 
the elder and the more beautiful, and intended by t|te 
Spanish court for the French monarch ; but they resolute- 
ly preferred Blanche^ observing that the name of Urraea 
would never do ! and for the sake of a more mellifluous 
sound, they carried ofl^, exulting in their own discerning 
ears, the happier nnmed, but less beautiful princess. 

There are namee indeed whkh are painml to the feef 
ings, from the associations of our passions. I have seen 
the christian name of a genileroan,lhe victim to the caprice 
of his godfather, who is called Bla^ us God/y,— wtiich, 
were he dcsi4;ned for a bishop, must irritate religious feel- 
ings. I am not surprised that one of the Spanish munr- 
ai^s refused to employ a sound Catholic for his secretary, 
because his name {Martin Jjutero) had an affinity to the 
name of the reformer. Mr Rose has recently informed us 
that an architect called Malaeame^ who I believe, had 
nothing against him but his name^ was lately deprived of 
his place as principal architect by the Austrian govern- 
ment. Let us hope not for his unlucky name ! though 
tliat government, according to Mr Rose, acts on capri- 
cious principles ! The fondiiess which some have fell to 
perpetuate their naffles,when their race has fallen extinct^is 
well known ; and a fortune has then been bestowed for a 
change of name ; but the afiTection for names has gone even 
further. A similitude of namety Camden observes, * doth 
kindle sparks of love and Hking among mere strangers.' I 
have observed the great pleasure of persons with uncom- 
mon names, meeting with another of the same name ; an 
instant relationship appears to lake place, and frequently 
ibrtunes have been bequ^^athed for nameeake. An oma^ 
mental manufacturer who bears a name which he supposes 
to be very uncommon, having executed an order of a gen- 
tleman of the some name, refused to send his bill, never 
having met with the like, preferring the honour of serving 
him for fiamesaX:e. 

Among the Greeks and the Roman9,beautifuI and signifi* 
cant name!! were studied. The sublime Plato himself has 
noticed the present topic,— his visionary ear was sensible 
10 the delicacy of a name, and his exalted fancy was dft* 
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l^ed with btndtful ntvmu^ h well a> every uther spe- 
oT beauty. In hisCratyllus he is solicitous, that 
dbould kavo happy, harmonious, and atiractiT« 
Accordia^ tt> Aiuus Gellus, the Athenians enac- 
ted by a public decree, liiat bo slave should ever bear the 
cniisec ia iti d oamM of their two youthful patriots, Uarmo- 
Aos and Anstogitoo ; names which had been devoted To 
the liberties of their country, they considered would be con- 
tMoiaated by servitude. The ancient Romans, decreed 
that the Mimame of infamous patricians should not be 
bome by any other patrician of that ramily, that their very 
MOMS mif ht be degraded and expire wish them. Eutro- 
pns givaa a pleasing proof of national friendships being c»> 
■ented by a name ; by a treaty of peace between the Ro 
BMfts and the Sabines they agree to melt the two nations 
into one inaM, that they should bear their names conjomt- 
1^ ; the Roman should add his to the Sabine, and the Sa- 
bias take a Roman name. 

The ancients named both persons anJ thin|:8 from some 
event, or other circumstance, connected with the object 
they were to name. Chance, fancy, superstition, fond- 
ness, and fHOtv have invented namet. It was a common 
and whimsical custom among the ancients (obdervea Lar- 
ober) to give as niciicRamef, the Utten of the ■ alphabet.— 
Thus a lame girl was called Lambdaf on account of the 
resemblance which her lameness made her bear to the 
letter A, oriambda! Mtop was called TkHa by his 
■aster, from bis superior acutoness. Another was called 
BtlMf fitMB bis love of beet. It was thus Scarron, with 
infinite food temper, alluded to his zig-xag body, by couh 
paring htoiself to the letters s or z. 

The learned Calmet also notices amonsthe Hebrew, 
niofc-Momes, and names of raillery taken from defects of 
body, or aiind, itc. One is called Nabal or fool ,* another 
Hamor the A$s ; Hagab the Chattfwpper, &c. Women 
had frequent] V the names of animals ,* as Deborah the J^ee ; 
Rachel th« Sheep, Others from their nature or other 
Mabfioations ; as Tamar the Palm-tree ; Hadassa the 
Myr^; Sarah the Princae^ Hannah the Graaoue. — 
The Indians of North America employ sublime and pic- 
tnre«que namet; such are the Great Eagle— the Partridge 
—Da wo of the Day!— Great swift arrow— Path-opener! 



THK JEWS or YORK. 

Amobg the most interesting passages of history are 
those in which we contemplate an oppressed, yet sublime 
spirit, agitate 1 by the conflict of two terrific passions : im- 
ptacable hatred attempting a resolute vengeance, while 
that vengeance, thouen impotent, with digufied and si- 
lent Xvormr^ sinks into the last expression of despair. In 
a degenerate nation, we may, on such rare occasions, dis- 
cover among them a spirit superior to its companiona and 
its fortune. 

In the ancient and modem history of the Jews, we may 
find two kindred examples. I refer the reader for the 
■ore ancient narrative, to the second book of the Macea* 
bsee, chap, xiv, v. S7. No feeble and unai^Ksting painting 
is presented in the simpUciiy of the original: I proceed to 
relate die narrative of ine Jews of York. 

When Richarti I ascended the throne,the Jews, to con- 
dfiate the royal protection, brooeht their tributes. Many 
had hasCenea from remote parts or England, and appearing 
at Westminister, ibe court and the mob imagined that they 
had leagued to bewitch his maiesty. An edict was issued 
lo forbid their presence a.t the coronation ; but several, 
whose cariosity was greater (ban their prudence, cooceiv. 
•d ihnt they might pass unobserved among the crowd, and 
veotare uviasinuate themselves into the abbey. Probably 
dMir voice and their visage alike betrayed tliem for they 
were soon discovered ; they flew diversely in great ooo- 
slemalion, while many were dragged out with liule remaioi 
cffife. 

A mmonr spread rapidly through the city,that in honour 
of the festival, the Jews were to b« massacred. The popu- 
Itee, at oiMse eager of royalty and riot, pillaged and oumt 
Iheir housee, and mordnred the devoted Jews. Benedict, 
a Jew of York, to save his life, received baptism ; and 
rctoi^ng to that dty, to his friend Jocenus, the most 
epalent of the Jews, died of his wounds. Jocenus and 
Im servanta narrated the late tragic circuroslanees to their 
Mri«hbovfs,but where ihey hoped lo move sympathy, they 
amted rage. The people at York soon gathered to im- 
itate the people at London ; and their first assault was on 
Iho koHO of the late Beoedict|Wbich having some strength 



and magnitude,oonlained bis family and frieiids,wbo found 
their graves in its ruin*. The alarmed Jews hastened to 
Jocenus, who conducted them to the governor of York 
Castle, and prevailed on hifn to afibrd them an asylum 
for their persona and effects. In the meanwhile theif 
habiiatioDs were levelled, and the owners murdered ; ex- 
cept a few unresisting beings, who unmanly in sustaining 
honour, were adapted to receive baptism. 

The castle had suffioieiil strength fur their defence ; but 
a suspicion arising that the governor, who oflen went out, 
intended to betray them, they one day refused him en- 
trance. He complained to the sheritf of the countyy asid 
the chiefji of the violent party, who stood deeply indebted 
to the Jews, uniting with him, orders were issued to attack 
the casila. The cruel multitude united with the soldiery 
fell such a desire of slaughtering those they intended to 
despoil, thai the sheriff, repentmg of tlie order, revoked it, 
but in vain; fanaticism and robbery once set loose will 
satiate ilieir appentency for blood and plunder. They 
solicited the aia of the superior citizens, who perhaps not 
owing quite so much money to the Jews, humanely fefused 
it ; but having addroMsed the clergy (the barbarous clergy 
of those days) were by them animatedi conducted, and 
Meat. 

The leader of this rabble was a canon regular, whose 
zeal was so fervent, that he stood by them in nis surplice, 
which he considered as a coal of mail, and reiteratedijr ex- 
claimed, * Destroy the enemies of Jesus.' This spiritual 
laccinism invigorated the arm of men, who perhaps wanted 
no other stimulative than the hope of obtaining the im- 
mense property of the besieged. It is related of mis canon, 
that every morning before he went to assist in battering 
the walls, he swallowed a consecrated wafer. One day 
having approached too near, defended as he conceived by 
his surplice, this church militant was crushed by a heavy 
fravment of the wall, roiled from the battlement. 

But the avidity of certain plunder prevailed ovev any re- 
flection, which, on another occasion, the loss of so pious a 
leader might have raised. Their attacks continued ; tilt 
at length the Jews perceived thejf could hold out no longer, 
and a council was called, to consider what remained to be 
done in the czlremity of danger. 

Among the Jews, their elder Rabbin was moat respected. 
It has been customary with this people to invite for thia 
place some foreigner, renowned among them for the depth 
of his leamins, and the sanctity of his manners. At this 
time the Hahamy or elder Rabbin, was a foreigner who had 
been sent over to instruct them in their laws, and was a 
person, as we shall observe of no ordinary qualifications. 
When the Jewish council was assembled, the Haham 
rose, and addressed them in this manner^— ' Men of Israel ! 
the God of our ancestors is omnicient, and there is no one 
who can say why doest thou this 7 This day he commands 
us to die for his law ; for that law which we have cherish- 
ed from the first hour it was given, which we have pro- 
served pure throughout our captivitv in all nations, and 
which for tiie many consolations it has given us, and the 
eternal hope it communicates, can we do less than die? 
Posterity shall behold this book of truth, sealed with our 
blood; and our death, while it displays our sincerity, 
shall impart confidence to the wanderer of Israel. Death 
is before our eyes ; and we have only to choose an honoura> 
ble and easy one. If we fall into the hands of our enemies, 
which you know we cannot escape, our death vill be igm^ 
minious and cruel ; for these Cnristians, who piclure the 
spirit of God in a dove, and confide in the meek Jesus, are 
athirst for our blood, and prowl around the castle like 
wolves. It is, therefore, my advice (hat we dude their 
tortures ; that we ourselves should be our own ezeco* 
tioners and (hat we' voluntarily surrender our lives to our 
Creator. We trace (be invisible Jehovab in his acts ; God 
seems to call for us, but let us not be tmworthy of thai call. 
Suicide, on occasione like the present, is both rational and 
lawful ; manv examples are not wanting among our fore- 
fathers ; as I advise men of Israel ! they have acted on 
similar occasions.* Having said this, the old man lal 
flown and wept. 

The assembly was divided in their opinions. Men of 
fortitude applauded iU wisdom, but the pussillanimoua 
murmured that it was a dreadful council. 

Again the Rabbin rose, and spoke these few words in a 
firm and decisive tone. < My chikiren ; since we are not 
unanimous in our opinions, let those who do not approve 
of my advice depart from this assembly !'— iSome departed, 
but the gieater number attached themselves to their vcao* 
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rable priest. They now employed themselves in consum- 
ing their valuables by fire ; and every manjfcarful of trust- 
ing to ihe timid and irresolute hand of the women, first 
destroyed his wife and children, and then himself. Jocenus 
and the Rabbin alone remained. Their life was protract- 
ed to the last, that they might see every thing performed, 
according to their orders. Jocenus, being the chief Jew, 
was distinguished by the last mark of human respect, in 
receiving his death from the consecrated band of the aged 
Rabbin, who immediately after performed the metanch<dy 
duty on himself. 

All this was transacted in the depth of the night. In 
the morning the walls of the castle were seen wrapt in 
flamcs,and only a few miserable and pusillanimous beings, 
unworthy of tne sword, were viewed on the battlements, 
pointing to their extinct brethren. When they opened the 
gates 01 the castle, these men verified the prediction of 
tneir latn Rabbin ; for the multitude, bursting! through the 
solitary courts, found themselves defrauded of iheir hopes, 
and in a moment avenged themselves on the feeble wretch- 
es, who knew not to die with honour. 

Such is the narrative of the Jews of York, of whom the 
htitorian can only cursorily observe, that five hundred 
destroyed themselves ; but it is the philosopher who in- 
quires into the causes, and the manner of these glorious 
suicides. These are histories which meet only me eye 
of few, yet they are of infinitely more advantage than 
those which are read by every one. We instruct our- 
selves in meditating on these scenes of heroic exer- 
tion ; and if by such histories we make but a slow pro- 
gress in chronology, our heart is however expanded with 
sv^ntinient. 

I admire not the stoicism of Cato more than the forti- 
tude of the Rabbin ; or raihcr we should applaud that of 
the Rabbin much more ; for Cato was familiar with the 
animating visions of P]alo,and was the associate of Cicero 
and of CoBsar. The Rabbin had probably read only the 
Pentateuch, and mingled with companions of mean occu- 
pations, and meaner minds. Cato was accustomed to the 
grandeur of the mistress of the universe, and the Rabbin 
to the littleness of a provincial town. Men, like pictures, 
may be placed in an obscure and unfavourable light ; but 
the finest picture, in the unilluminated comer, still retains 
the desijgn and colourini; of iho master. My Rabbin is a 
companion for Cato. His history is a tale, 

* Which Caio*s self had not disdain'd to hear.* 

, Pope. 

THK SOVBRXI«irrY or THE SCAS. , 

The sovereignty of the seas, which foreigners dispute 
with us, is as much a conquest as any one obtained on land ; 
it is gained and preserved by our cannon,and the French, 
who, for ages past, exclaim against what they call our ty- 
ranny, are only hindered from becoming themselves uni- 
versal tyrants over land and sea, by that sovereignty of 
the seas witliout which Great Britain would cease to exist. 

In the late memoir of the French Institute,! read a bitter 
philppic against this sovereignty, and a notice adapted to 
the writers purpose of two great works : the one oy Sel- 
den^ and the other by Grotiiu, on this subject. The ibl- 
lowing is the historical anecdote useful to revive. 

In I8S4 a dispute arose between the English and EHitdi 
eoncoming the herrmg-fishery upon tlie British coast.— 
The French and Dutch had always persevered in declar- 
ing that the seas were perfectly free ; and grounded their 
reasons on a work of Hugo Grotius. 

So early as in 160B the great Grotius had published 
his treatise of ilfore Xi6erwm, in favour of the freedom of 
the seas. And it is a curious fact, that in 1618, Sekien 
had composed another treatise in defence of the kin^s do- 
minion over the seas ; but which from accidents which are 
known, was not published till this dispute revived the con- 
troversy. Selden, in 1636, ^ve the world his Afore Ctovs- 
iim, in answer to die treatise of Grotius. 

Both these great men felt a mutual respect for each 
odier. They only knew the rivalry of genius. 
^ As a matter of*^ curious discussion, and legal investiga- 
tion, the philosopher must incline to the arguments of Sel- 
d<n, who has proved by records the first occupancy of the 
English ; and the English dominion over the four seas, to 
the utter exclusion of the French and Dutch from fishmg, 
without our license. He proves that our kings have u- 
ways levied great sums, without even the concurrence of 
their parliaments, for the express purpose of defending this 
Mvereignty at sea. A oopy of Seldeo's work wu pjacod 



in the council- chest of the Exchequer, and in the coort of 
admiralty, as one of our most precious records. 

The historical anecdote is finally closed by the Dotcb 
themselves, who now agreed to acknowledge iho English 
sovereignty in the seas, and pay a tribute of thiriy thou- 
sant pounds to the King of England, for liberty to fish in 
the seas, and consented to annual tributes. 

That the Dutch yiekled to Selden*s arguments is m 
triumph we cannot venture to boast. The ntfiiw ratm 
regum prevailed ; and when we had destroyed their whole 
fishing fleet, the affair appeared much dearer than in tbe 
ingenious volumes of Grotius or Selden. Another Dutcb* 
man presented the Srates-Goneral with a ponderous reply 
to Selden's Mare Clauaum^ but the wise Sommelsdyke 
advised the states to suppress the idle discussion ; observ- 
ing that this affair must be decided by the sioori, and not 
by I he pern. 

It may be curious to add,that as no prevailing or fashiona- 
ble subject can be agitated, but some idler >roust interlWe 
to make it extravagant and s^ry new, so this grave sub* 
ject did not want for something of this nature. A learned 
Italian, I believe, agreed with our author Selden in gene* 
ral, that the sea, as welt as the ecotA, is subject to sonm 
states; but he maintained, that the dominion of the tea 
belonged to the Genoese / 

on THK CUSTOM OT KlSSlSrO HANDS. 

Mr Morin, a French academician, has amused himaelf 
with collecting several historical notkses of this custom.—- 
I give a summary, for the benefit of those who have had 
the honour of kissing his majesty's hand. ^ It is not Ihoan 
who kiss the royal hand who could write best on the 
custom. 

This custom is not only very ancient, and nearly 
universal, but has been alike participated by religion and 
society. 

ToMgin with religion. From the remotest times men 
saluted the sun, moon, and stars, by kissing the handw— 
Job assures us that he was never given to this superstitian, 
xxxi, 26. The same honour was rendered to Baal, Bongs, 
i, 18. Other instances might be adduced. 

We now pass to Greece. There all foreign supersti- 
tions were received. Lucian, after having mentioned vari- 
ous sorts of sacrifices which the rich offered the gods, adds, 
that the poor adored them by the simpler compliment of* 
kissing their hands. That author gives an anecdote of 
Demosthenes, which shows this custom. When a pnn» 
oner to the soldien of Antipater, he asked to enter a tern* 

Ele.— When he entered, he touched his mouth with his 
ands, which the guards t03k for an act of religion. Ho 
did it, however, more securely to swallow the poison be 
had prepared for such an occasion. He mentions other 
instances. 

From the Greeks it passed to the Romans. Pljnj 
places it amongst those ancient customs of which they 
were ignorant of the origin or the reason. Persons wern 
treated as athgists, who' would not kiss their hands whan 
they entered a temple. When Apuleius mentions Frychn^ 
he says,she was so oeautifulthat toey adored her as VenuSy 
in kissing the right hand. 

Tbb ceremonial action rendered respectable the esriiest 
institutions of Christianity. It Was a custom with the 
primeval bishops to give their hands to be kissed by the 
ministers who served at the altar. 

This custom however, as a religious ritOi declined wite 
Paganism. 

Hi society our ingenious academician considers the cus- 
tom of kissing hands as essential to its welfare. It is a 
mute form, which expresses reconciliation, which entreat* 
favours, or which thanks for those received. It is a uni- 
versal language, intelli^ble without an interpreter ; which 
doubtless preceded writing, and perhaps speech itself. 

Solomon says of the flatterers and supphants of his time, 
diat they ceased not to kiss the hands ot their patrons, tiQ 
they had obtained the favours which they solicited. In 
Homer we see Priam kissing the hands and embracing 
the knees i£ Achilles, while ne sup|dicates for the body 
of Hector. 

This custom prevailed in ancient Rome, but it varied. 
In the first ages of the republic, it seems to have been only 
practised by inferiors to their superiors :— equals gave 
their hands and embraced. In the progress of time even 
the soldiers refused to show this mark of respect to their 
generals ; and tlieir kissing the hand of Calo when hn 
was obliged to quit them wasrsgaided m an sxtoinnUMiy 
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)i at a period of nicb refinement. Tbe great \ 
mpeet nvd to iJm tiibun^, oonsuls, and dicta^on, obliged 
indifidttals to live with them in a more di«tant and res- 
MflAil mtamme ; and inetead of rmbracin^ liirm as liiv^ 
id (ormniff they coneidnred themseUea aa fortunate if 
•lloired to kna their haade. Under the emperwrs) kissing 
kads berem<'i an esaeatiai duty, even for the great them- 
mIvh ; iaferior courtiers were obliged to be content to 
idore the parple, hj kneeling, touching the robe of the 
iiiyuiMi by the rignt hand, and carrying it to the mouth. 
Efsa tbu was thought too free ; and at len^h they saluted 
iks ca psio i at a distance, by kissing their hands, in the 
was BaaBer aa when they adored their gods. 

It k suforfluous to trace this custom in every country. 
lAan k ezista. It is practised in every known country, 
■ respect to sovereigns and superiors, even amongst the 
Mgroev, and the inbalMtanis of tho New World. Cortez 
md it eetaMished at Mexico, where more than a thou- 
md kirda sainted him, in touching the earth with their 
hinds, which they afterwards carried to iheir mouths. 

Thuif whether the custom of salutation is practised by 
kiniagthe hands of others from respect, or in bringing one s 
I to the mouth, it is of all other customs tlie must uni- 
M r Morin concludes, that this practice is now 
' too grow a familiarity, and it is considered as a 
MS to kiss the hand of those with whom we are in 
bbas of ioierooarae : and be nrettily observes that this 
amom wouhl be entirely tost, it loverM were not solicitoua 
Ispnserve it in all its rail power. 

porct. 

Valsia obsorros that the Popes scrupulouslv followed, 
■tke sariy ages of the church, the custom of placing their 
BUMS after that of the porson whom they addressed in 
their loiters. This mark of their humility he proves by 
letters written by vanous Popes. Thus when the great 

K' Ids of politics were yet unknown to them, did thev ad- 
to Christian meekness. There came at tengin the 
day when one of the Popes, whose name does not occur to 
■e, eajd that * it was safer to quarrel with a prince than 
with a fiiar. Henry VI being at the ft- ot of Pope C^'Ies- 
line, his holiness thought proper to kick the crown off* his 
head ; which ludicrous and disgraceful action, Baronius 
htt hwhiy prmiaed. Jortin observes on this great cardinal, 
•ad adfocaie of the Roman see, that be breathes nothing 
hot firs and brimstone ; and accounts kings and emperors 
to be mere catcb>poIes and constables, bound to execute 
mdi implicit faith all tho commands of insolent ecclesiap- 
tiet. Betlarmin wa« made a candinal for his efibrts and 
dse utiun to tbe papal cause, and maintaining this mon»- 
trans paradoXf—Uiat if the pope forbid the exercise of vir- 
tis, asd comoiand that of vice, the Roman church, under 
ptiiof a sia, was obliged to abandon virtue for vice, if it 
Koald not sin SLeainst oonatience ! 

It was Nichmas I, a bold and enterprising Pope, who, in 
858, forgetting the pious modesty of his predecessors, took 
•dftntage of the divisions in the royal families of France, 
•ad did not hesitate to place his name before that of the 
hiage and emperora of the house of France, to whom he 
vrete. Since that time he has been imitated by all his 
neoessors, and this oocroachment on the honours of mo- 
Bsrchf has passed into a custom from having been tolera- 
ted ii iii coaHnencenieot. 

Coneeming the acknowledged infaUihUity of the Popet 
tsppeara that Gregory VII, in council decreed that the 
Mrahof Rome neither had erred and never efuntld err. It 
«M ihos tUa prerogative of his holiness became received, 




iMhor; and Oreffory XI, 1S70, in his will deprecates, si 
fvd ia eolMiea JMe erraeeel. The universitv of Vienna 
^nftsMed against it, calling it a contempt of God, and an 
I'olXry, if any one in matters of faith snould appeal from 
teMmoI to the Pme: that is, from Ood who presides in 
Maeils to man. Hut the infaUihUity was at length es- 
t>hKAed by Leo X, especiailly after Luther's opposition, 
hsetase they despaired of defending their indulgences, 
Ms,lte, hj any other method. 
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height of power, and to serve their 

fiWeal purpoeos huriad the thunders of their rxeommami- 

J^at over a kingdom. It was a national distress not in- 
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unite himself to Agnes do Meranie, the Pope pat hia 1 
dom under an interdict. Tbe churches were shut during 
the space of eight months ; they said neither mass nor 
vespers ; they did not marry ; and even the offspring of 
the married, born at this unhappy period, were consuM^ 
as iiiicU ; and because thi» king would not sleep with hia 
wife, it was not permitted to any of his subjects to sleep 
with theirs ! In that year France was thivaiened with an 
extinction of the ordinary generation. A man under thia 
curse of public penance was divested of all his functions, 
civil, military and matrimonial ; he was not allowed to 
dress his hair, to ahave, to bathe, nor even change his li* 
nen, so that, says Saint Foix, upon the whole this made a 
filthy penitent. Tbe good king Robert incurred the cen* 
sure* of (he church for having married his cousin. Ho 
was immediately abandoned. Two faithful domestica alonn 
remained with dim, and these always passed through tha 
fire whatever he touched. In a word, the horror which an 
excommunication occasioned was such that a woman of 

Eleasore, with whom Peletier had passed some momenta, 
aving learnt soon afterwards that ne had been above six 
montM an excommunicated person, fell into a panic, and 
with great difficulty recovered from her convulsiona. 

LXTEHART COMPOSXTIOIV. 

To literary composition we may apply the sskying of an 
ancient philosopher : ' a little thing givoa perfection, al» 
thoueh perfection is not a little thing.' 

The great legislator of the Hebrews drders us to pull 
off the fruit of the first three years, and not to taste them* 
Levit. xix, ver. 23. He was not ignorant how it weakena 
a young tree to bring to maturity its first fmits. Thus, on 
literary compositions, our green essays ought to be picked 
away. The word Znmar, by a beautiful metaphor from 
pruning treea, means in Hebrew to compose vertet. Blotting 
and correcting was so much Churchilrs abhorrence, that I 
have heani from his publisher, he once energetically ex- 
pressed htmsielf, that it toot like cutting away on^e ouna 
jfeali. This strong figure sufficiently shows his repugnance 
to an authoHa duty. Churchill now lies neglected, tor 
posterity only will respftci tliose, who 

< F ile off the mortal pan 

Of glowing thought wiih attic art.' 

Toong. 

1 have heard that this careless bard, after a succeosfol 
work, usually precipitated the publication of another, re- 
lying on its crudenesa being paased over on the public cti- 
nosity excited by iu better brother. He called this get* 
ting double pav ; for thua he secured the sale of a hurried 
work. But Churchill was a spendthrift of fame, and so- 
ioyed all his revenoe while he hred; posterity owes hina 
little, and pays him nothing ! 

Bayle, an experienced observer in literarv matters, tella 
us, that oorreetion ia by no means practicaUe by some an* 
thors ; as in the case of OvM. In exile, his compositions 
were nothing more than spiritlesa repetitions of what he 
had formeriy written. He confesses both negligence and 
idleness in the corrections of his works. The vivacity 
which animated his first productions, failing when he r^ 
vised his poems, he found correction too laborious, and be 
abandoned it. This, however, was only an excuse. * It 
is certain, that some auU»ort eannoi oorreet. They com- 
pose with pleasure, and with ardour ; but they exhanst aU 
their force : they fly but with one wing when they review 
their worka ; the first fire does not retvm, there is in their 
imagimtion a certain calm which hinders their pea from 
makmff any progresa. Their mind is like a boat, which 
onlv advances by the strength of oars.' 

DrMore, the Platonist, had such aa exuberance of 
fancv, that eorreethn was a much greater labour than ooiik 
potiiion. He used to say, that in writing his works, he 
was forced to cttt bis way through a crowd of thoughts aa 
through a wood, and that he threw off in his eompositiona 
as much as would make an ordinary philosopher. More 
was a great enthusiast, and, of course, an egotist, so that 
arUidem niflled his temper, notwithstanding all his Plato- 
nism. When accused of obscurities and extravagances, 
be said that like the ostrich, he laid his eggs m the aaada, 
which would prove viul and prolific in time; however, 
these ostrich rggs have proved to be addled. 

A habit of correctness in the lesser parts of eompoaitton 
will assist the higher. It is worth recording that the great 
Milton was anxious for correct pnnctuation, dnd that Addi* 
son was solicitous after the minutias of the press. Savage, 
Annstroof, andotherajfelttoftnraaannniiarobjaota. Ic 
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i»nid of JaUiM SdJifw, that he had this peculiarity in hia 
■MUUMT of compoaitioo ; he wrote with •ucfa accuracy that 
his MM and the prated copy conrespottded page for page, 
and line for line. 

Malherbe, the father of Prendi poetry, tormented fAni- 
■elf by a prodigious sfownesa ; ai|d was employed rather in 
perfecting, than in fomnng works. His mnse is compared 
to a fine woman in the pan^ of deliTery. He esnilted in 
this tardiness, and, after finishing a poem of one hundred 
verses, er a discourse of ten pa^o>i bo used to say he ought 
to repose for ten yean. Balzac, the first tniter m French 
(NTOse who gaire mt^eaity and harmony to a period,^ it is said, 
did not fnidge to bestow a week on a page, and was never 
satisfied wifli his first thooghu. Our * costive' Gray en- 
tartained the same notion : and it is hard to say if ii arose 
from the sterihty of thehr genius, or their seosihiJity of 



It is curious to observe, that the mss of Tasso, which 
are still preserved, are illegible from the vast number of 
their corrections. I bare given a fac-simile, as correct as 
it is possible to conceive, of one page of Pope's us 
Homer, as a specimen of his continual corrections and 
critical rasurss. The celebrated Madame Dacier never 
eouid satisfy herself u translatiniic Homer : contbually 
retouching ue version, even in its happiest passages. 
There were several parts which she translated in six or 
seven manners ; and she frequently noted in the margin^ 
/ have not yef dene it. 

Wheir Paschal became warm in his celebrated cootro- 



/, he applied himself with incredible labour to the 
composition of his * Provincial Letters.' ^ He was fre- 
quently twenty days occupied on a single letter. He re- 
oommenced some above seven and eight tiroes, and by this 
means obtained that perfection which has made bia work, 
as Voltaire says, ' one of the best books ever published in 
Prance* 

The duitttusCttrtittS Taogelas occupied him SO years ; 
geoerally every period was translated in the margin five or 
six several ways. Chspelain and Conrart, who took the 
pains to review this work criticsHy, were many times per- 
plexed in their choice of passages ; they generally liked 
nest that which had been first composed. Hume was 
never done with corrections ; every edition varies with 
the preceding ones. But there are more fortunate and flu- 
ent minds that) these. Voltaire tells us of Penelon's Te- 
leflHichns, that the amiable author composed it in hii re- 
tirement in the short period of three months. Fenelon 
had, before this, formed his style, and his mind overflowed 
with all the spirit of the ancients. He opened a copious 
Ibmitain, and there were not ten erasures in the original 
MS. The same facility accompanied Gibbon afler ih^ 
experience of his first volume ; and the same copious 
readiness attended Adam Smith, who dictated to hisama- 
Duensis, while he walked about his study. 

The ancients were as pertinscious in' their corrections. 
Isocrates, il is said, was employed for ten years on one of 
his works, and to appear natural studied with die most re- 
fined art. Afler a labour of eleven years, Virgil pto- 
nounced his ^neid imperfect. Dio Cassius devoted 
twelve years to the composition of his history, and IXod<^ 
nu Siculas, thirty. 

There is a middle between velocity and torpidity ; the 
Italians say, it is not necessary to be a stag, but we ought 
■ot to be a lortoiss. 

Many ingenious expedients are not to be oontcomed m 
literary labours. The critical advice 

* To choose an author, as ws would a fVSend,* 
is very usefUl to young writers. The finest geniuses have 
always affectionately attached themselves to some parti- 
cular author of congenial disposition. Pope, in his version 
of Homer, kept a constant eye on his master Dryden ; 
Comeille's favourite authors wsre the brilliant Tacitus, 
the heroic Livy, and the loft v Lucan : the influence of their 
characters may be traced in nis best tragedies. The great 
Clarendon, when employed in writing his history, read 
over very carefuDy Tacitus and Livy, to give dignity to his. 
style, as he writes in a letter. Tacitus did not surpass him 
in his permits, though Clarendon never equalled Livy in 
his narrative. 

T he mode of litenuj composition adopted by that ad- 
nraUe stodent Sir William Jones is well deserving our 
attention. After having fixed on his subjects, he always 
Bddsdthe model nf the composition ; and thus boldly wree. 
md with the great authors of antkiuity. Ofi boMrd tbt 



frigate which was carrying him to India, he projeeled iW 
following works, and notecT them in this manner : 
L Elements of the Laws of England. 
Model'-The Essay on Baihnents. AriMsIl*. 

5. The History of the American War. 
Afrnic^— Thnckfuies and Polybius. 

6. Britain Discovered, an Epic Poem. Macbineiy 

Hindoo Gods. . Aferfrf Homer. 

S. Speeches, Political and Forensic. 

JHorfsl— Demoathenes. 

& Dialogues, Philosophical and Historical. 

Afeds^Plalo. 

And of favourite authors there are also fovouriie workst 
which we love to be familiarized with. Bartholinus has a 
diesertatiDn on reading books, in which he pokiis out the 
superior performances of diflTerent writers. (X St Augnn- 
tine, his city of (Sod ; of Hippocrates, Gmkoi iVmnstienss; 
of Cicero, de Qjfidu ; of Aristotle, Ik AmmmtUme ; of 
Catullus, Coma Btrenioee ; of Virgil, the sixth hook of the 
.Slneid, &c. Such judgments are indeed not to be oar 
guides ; but such a mode of reading ia useful to contract 
our studiee within due limits. 

Evelyn, who has written treatises on several subjects^ 
was occupied for yean on them. His manner of arraaf-r 
iag his materials and his mode of composition appear ex* 
cellent. Having chosen a subject, he analyzed ii into its 
various parte, under certain heads, or titles, to be filled up 
at leisure. Under these beads he set down his ow» 
thoughts as they occurred, occasionally inserting^ whatevc* 
was useful from his reading. When his collections were 
thus formed, he divested nis own thoughts regulariy, and 
strengthened them dv authorities from ancient and modem 
authors, or alleged nis reasons for dissenting from thcm.^ 
His collections in time became v<rfuminous,.but he then ex- 
ercised that judgment which the formers of such coilectiooe 
usually are deficient in. With Hesiod he knew that ' HaUT 
is better than the whole, and it was his aim to express the 
quintessence of his reading ; but not to give it in a crude 
stale to the world : and when his (realises were sent to iha 
press they were not half the size of his rollections. 

Thus also Winkclman, in his * History of art,' an exten- 
sive work, was long lost in settling on a plan ; like artists, 
who make random sketches of their first conceptions, he 
threw on paper ideas, hints and observations which oc- 
curred in his readings^-many of them, indeed, were not 
connected with his history, but were afterwards inserted in 
some of his oihrr works. 

Even Gibbon tells us of his Roman History, * at the out- 
set ail was dsrk and doubtful ; even the title of the work, 
the true era of the decline and (all of the empire, the hmils 
of the introduction, the division of the chapters, and the 
order of the narration ; and I was often tempi ed to cast 
away the labour of seven years.' Akenside has exquisitely 
described the progress and the eains of genius in its de- 
lightful reveries, Plessures of Imagination, B iti, v. 373. 
The pleasures of composition in an ardent genius wer* 
never so finely described as by Buffon.. Speaking of the 
houra- of composition he saki, * These are tiie mosthixo- 
rious and delightful moments of life : mooMuts which have 
often enticed uie to nass fourteen hours al my desk in & 
state of transport ; tnis ^rafi/Eeotion more than ^isry is wuf 
reward !' 

The publication of Gibbon's Memoirs conveyed to the 
world a faithful picture of the most fervid industry ; it is 
in youth, the foundations of such a sublime edifice aa hie 
history must be laid. The worki can now trace how thie 
Colossus of erudition, day by day, and year by year, pre- 
pared himself for some vast wchIc* 

Gibbon has furnished a new idea in the art of reading! 
We ought, says he, not to attend to the srder ^mir 6oojb, 
to much a$ o/ouT thoughtt, ' The perusal of a particular 
work gives birth perhaps to kleas unconnected with the 
subject it treats ; I pursike these ideas and quit mv pre- 

Eosed plsn of reaoinc.' Thus in the midst of Honsr 
e read Longinus ; a chapter of Lon|pnus, led to an epistle 
of Pliinr \ and having finiahed Loncinus, he fbtkmed the 
trsin of'^bis ideas of the sublime and beautiful in the inquirr 
of Burke, and concluded with comparing the ancient wtta 
the modem Longinus. Of all our popular writera the moai 
experienced reader was Gibbon, and he oflTers an impor- 
tant adrice to an author engaged on a particular sained 
< I suspended my perusal of any new book on the anbject 
till I had reriewed all that I knew, or believed, or M 
thought on it, that I might be qualified to 
nwcb tb» authora addad to my origiBal stock.' 
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Tbate vo raluable hints to ituilents, and toch hare 
been practiced by other*. Anciilon was a very ingenious 
■tudtfot ; hs seldom read a book throughout without read- 
ing ia his prosreM many others ; his library table was aU 
, ways covered with a number of books fof (ho most part 
spen ; this rariety of authors bred no confusion : they all 
assisted to throwfifht on the same topic ; he was not dis- 
gusted by frequently seeing the* same thing in different 
writers ; their opinions were so many new strokes, which 
eompleted the ideas which he had conceived. The cele- 
brated Father Paul studied in the same manner. He never 
passed over an interesting subject till he had confronted a 
variety of authors. In historical researches he never 
would advance, till he had fixed, once for all, the places, 
tinies, and opinions^-^-a mode of study which appears very 
dilatorj, bat m the end will make a great saving of time, and 
labour of mind ; those who have not pursued this method 
are a'l their lives at a loss to settle their opinicms and their 
belief, from the want of having once brought them tojuch 
a test. 

I shall now offer a plan of Historical Study, and a cal- 
adatioo oTtho necessanr time it will occupy without speci- 
fymg the authors ; as I (Hily propose to animate a young 
itadent, who feels he has not to number the days of a 
patriarch, that he should not be alarmod at the vast hi- 
DTrinth historical researches present to hiHcye. If we look 
into public libraries, more than thirty thousand volumes of 
history may be found. 

Leoglet du Fresnoy, one of th#t ^reate<tt reader*, calcu- 
lated that he could not read, with satisfaction, more than 
ten hours a day, and ten pages in folio an hour ; which 
Bakes 100 pages every day. Supposing e^ich volume to 
contain 500 paces, every month would amount to one vol- 
tune and a half, which makes 18 volumes in folio in the 
year. Infifiv years, a student could only^read 900 volumes 
m folio. All this, too, supposing uninterrupted health, and 
an intelligence as rapid as the ey«)a of tne laborious re- 
searcher. A man can hardly study to advantage till past 
twenty, and at fifty his eyes will be dimmed, and his head 
stuffed with much rradini; that should never be read. His 
fifty vears for the 900 volumes are reduced to thirty years, 
and 500 volumes ! And. after all, the universal hutorian 
mast resolutely face 30,000 volumes ! 

But to cheer the historiographer, he shows, that a pub- 
lie library is only necessary to be consulted ; it is in our 
private closet where should be found those few writers, 
who direct us to their rivals, without jealousy, and mark, in 
the vast career of time, thoso who are worthy to instruct 
posterity. His calculation proceeds on this plan,— >that 
sir Aovrs a day, and the term of ten years, are auflicient to 
pass over, with utility, the immense field of history. 

He calculates thia alarming extent of historical g'rouod. 

For a knowledare of Sacred History he gives 8 months. 
Andent E;eypt,'BabyInn, a d Assyria, 

modern Assyria or Persia, 1 do. 

Greek Hitory, « do. 

Roman History by the modems, 7 do. 

Roman History by the original writers, 8 do. 

Eeclesiasiical History, general and particular, SO do. 

Modem Hiator)', 24 do. 
To this may be added for recurrences and 

n«perusals, 46 do. 

The total will amount to 10 1-2 years* 

Thus, in ten ymn and a halff a student in history has 
obtained a universal knowledge, and this on a plan which 
permits as much leisure as every student would choose to 
indolge. 

As a specimen of Du Fresnoy'a calculation take that 
«f Sacred History. 

For reading ?ero Calmet*s learned dlssenatSona hi 

the onler he oolnts out, 12 days. 

For Pere CalroeTs History, In 2 vcds. 4to now lu 4, 12 

For Prideaax^s History, 10 

ForJosephus, 18 

For Basnage*s History of the Jews, 20 

In all 08 days. 
He allows, however. 90 days, for obtainbg a sufficient 
knowledge of Sacred History. 

In reading this sketch, we are scarcely surprised at the 
tradition of a Gibbon ; but having admired that erudition, 
«• perceive the necessity of such a plan, if we would not 
4am what we have afterwards to unlearn. 

A nfam like the preaoit, oven in a mind wfaioh Aould 



feel itself incapaUe of the exertion, wiH not be regarded 
without that reverence we feel for genius animating such 
industry . This scheme of study, though it may never be 
rigidly pursued, will be found excellent. Ten years labour 
of happy diligence may render a student ca|>able of ooi^ 
signins to posterity a history as universal in its lopicsi M 
that of the historian who led to this investigation. 

POETICAL tKITATlOnS AKD SIKILAIITIBS. 

< Tantus amor florum, ec generandi gloria mellis.* 

Georg. Lib. iv, v. 904. 

* Such rage of honey in our bosom beats. 
And such a seal we have for flowery sweets t* 

Dryden. 

This article was commenced by me many years ago in 
the early volumes of the Monthly Magaxine, and contin* 
ued by various correspondents, with various success. I 
have collected only thoso of my own contribution, because 
I do not feel authorised to make use of those of other per- 
sons, however some may be desirable. One of the moat 
elegant of literary recreations is that of tracing poetical 
or pmse imitations and similarities ; for assuredly ^ similarw 
ity is not always imitation. Bishop Hurd's pleasmg essa^ 
on ' Thf Marks «f Imitation' will assist tlie critic in deci- 
ding on what may only be an accidental similarity, rather 
than a studied imitation. Those critics have indulged an 
intemperate abuse in these entertaining researches, who 
from a «tn^i« loord derive the imitation of an entirt pa$»age* 
Wakefield, in his edition of Gray, is very liable to thia 
censure. 

This kind of literary amusement is not despicable; 
there are few men of letters who have not been in tne habit 
of marking parallel passages, or tracing imitation, in the 
thousand mapcs it assumes ; it forms, it cultivates, it de» 
hghts taste to observe by what dexterity and variation g^ 
nius ccMiceab, or modtnes, an original thouf^ht or image, 
and to view the same sentiment, or expression, l>orrowea 
with art, or heightened by embellishment. The ingenious 
writer of ' ACnlicism on Grey*s Elegy, in continuation of 
Dr Johnson's,' has given »ome observations on this subject, 
which will please. • ' It is often entertaining to trace im- 
itation. To detect the adopted image ; the copied design ; 
the transferred sentiment ; the appropriated phrase ; and 
even the acquired manner and frame, under all the dis- 
guises that imitation, combination, and accommodation may 
have thrown around them, must require both parts and 
diligence ; but it will bring with it no ordinary gratification. 
A book professedly on the < History and Progress of loa^ 
tation and Poetry,' written by a man of perspicuity, and 
an adept in the art of discerning likenesses, even when 
minute, with examples properly selected, and gradations 
duly marked, woulfl make an impartial accession to the 
store of human literature, and furnish rational curiosity 
with a high resale.' Let me premise that these nolicet 
(the wrecks of a large collection of pajsages I had once 
formed merely as exercises to form my taste) are not given 
with the petty malignant delicht of detecting the unac- 
knowledged imitationsof our best writers, but merely to 
habituate the young student to an instructive amusement, 
and to exhibit that beautiful variety which the same image 
is capable of exhibiting when re-touched with all the art 
of genius. 

Gray in his < Ode to Spring' has 

* The attic warbler pours her throat.* 

Wakefieki in his * Commentary' has a copious pf i|e M 
this poetical diction. He conceives it to be * an admnmbl* 
improvement of the Greek and Roman 



Hotv avSnv : Hosu Scut. Her. 808. 
-* Suaves ex ore loquelaa 



Fimdc.* 

LticraL 1, 401 

This learned editor was little conversant with modem liU 
crature, notwithstanding his memorable editions of Gray 
and Pope. The expression is evidently borrowed not from 
Hesiod, nor from Lucretius, but from a brother at home. 

* Is it for thee, the Linnet pours her throat f 

£ssay on Man, Ep. m, v. 8S. 

Gray in the * Odo to Adversity' addresses the power thut, 

* Thou Tamer of the human bream. 
Whose Iron scourge and torturing hour 
The bad affright, afflict the best.* 

Wake6eld censures the expression (forfurinf how,* by 
diseoveiinf an impropriety and inoongruity. He aayai 
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* ooDStstency of figure rather required nome material image, 
like iron icourgv and adamantine efuunJ* It is curious to 
obaerTe a ver^l critic ieciure Buch a poei ao Gray ! Tbe 
poet probably would nerer have replied, or, in a moment 
of exceanve urbanity, he mi|[ht have condescended to 
point out to thu rainuteat of cnlics the following passage 

m Milton, 

— — — ^— ' When the seourga 
Inexorably, and the torturing hour 
Calls U8 to Penance.' 

Par. Lost, B. II, v. 90. 

Qray in his * Ode to Adversity' has, 

* Light they disperse, and with them go. 
The summer friend.* 

Fond of this image, he has it again in his ' Bard,' 

< The swarm, that in thy noontide beam are bom. 
Gone !• 

perhaps the germ of this beautiful image may be found in 
Shakspeare, 

' ■ ' for men, like butterflies, 
Show not their mealy wings but to the snromer.* 

Troilutf and CrcssiJa, A. Ill, s. 7. 

ind two similar passages in Timon of Athens. 

* The swallow follows not summer mote willingly than we 
your lordship. 

Timon. Nor more willingly leaves winter ; such summer 
birds are men.' Act IIL 

Again in the same, 

* one cloud of winter showers 

These flieti are conch'd.' Act II. 

Qray in his * Progress of Poetry' has, 

* In climes beyond the solar road.' 

Wakefield has traced this imitation to Dryden ; Gray hii»> 
■elf refers to Virgil and Petrarch. Wakefield gives tbe 
line from Oryden, tlius, 

* Beyond the year, and out of heaven's hlgh>way ;' 

which ho calls extremely bold and poetical. I confess a 
critic might be allowed to be somewhat fastidious on this 
unpoetical diction on the highwm/j which I believe Dryden 
nevw used. I tlitok his line was thus, 

* Beyond the year out of the solar walk.^ 

Pope has expressed the image more elegantly, though c<^ 
piM from Dryden, 

' For as the solar walk, or milky way.' 
Gray has in his ' Bard' 

* Dear as the lif hi that visits these sad eyes, 
Dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart.' 

Ctnj himself points out the imitation in Shakspeare, of 
the fatter image ; but it is curious to observe that Olway, 
in his ' Venice Preserved,' makes Priuli most pathotically 
exclaim to his daughter, that she is 

< Dear as the vital warmth that feeds my life, 
Dear as these eyes that weep in foDdness o'er thee.' 

Gray tells us that the imasfo of bis ' Bard' 
Loose his beard and hoary hair. 
Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air,' 

was taken from a picture of the Supreme Being by Ra- 
phael. It is, however, remarkable, and somewhat ludi- 
crous, that the beard of Hudibras is also compared to a 
meteor: and the accompanying observation in jButter a1- 
■Boat induces one to think that Gray derived from it the 
whole plan of that subliroe Ode — since his Bard precisely 
performs what the beard of Hudibras denounced. These 
■re the verses : 

* This haln' meteor did denounce 
The fall of sceptres and of crowna.' 

Hud. C. I. 

I nave been asked if I am serious in my conjecture that 

* the iTiefeor bearcP of Hudibras might have siven birlh to 

* the JSorcT of Gray. I reply that the burleegue and the 
tublime are extremes, and extremes m<ret. How often 
does it merely depend on our state of mind, and on our own 

' taste, to consider the sublime as burlesque. A very vulgar, 
but acute genius, Thomas Paine, whom we may sup- 
pose destitute of all delicacy and refinement, has con- 
veyed to us a notion of the tuMime, as it is probably ex- 
parienced by ordinary and uncultivated minds, and evfn 
Dy acute and iudicious ones, who are destitute of imagina- 
tion. He tells us that ' the miblime and the ridictdoue are 
•Am ao nearly related, that it is difficult to claas them 



separately. One step above the sublime makes the ridi- 
culous, and ono step aoove the ridiculous makes the auk* 
lime a^ain.' May I venture to illustrate this opmiuii? 
Would it not appear the rkliculous or burlebque, to de» 
cribe the sublimb revolution of the Earth on her axle, itMind 
tho Sun, by comparing it with the acticm of a top flogged 
by a boy ? And yet some of the most czauisite line* 
in Milton do this; the poet only alluding in his mind, to 
the top. The earth be describes, whether 

~' She from west ber silent conns advance 

With inuflentrive pace thai siunning sleeps 
, On her soft axle, while jihe paces even' — 

Be this as it may ! it has never I believe been remarked 
(to return to Gray) that when he conceived tbe idea «f 
the beard of bia Bard, he had in his mind the language oi 
Milton, who describes Azazel, sublimely imfurling 

The * imperial ensign, which fnll high advanced. 
Shone like a meteor streaming to the wind.' 

Par. Lost, B. I, v. flUb 

very aimilar to Gray's 

' Streamed like a meteor to the troubled air !' 

Gray has been severely censured by Johnson, for tho «► 
pressioB, 

* Give ample room and verge enough 

The characters of hell to trace.' The BaitL 

On the authority of tbe most unpoetical of critics we moat 
still hear that the p<jet fuu no line so bad—^—'mgde neaf 
is feeble, but would have passed unobserved in any other 
poem but in the poetry of Gray, who has Uught us to ad- 
mit nothing but what is exquisite. ' Verge enau^V is p^ 
eiical, since it conveys a material image to the imaginai- 
tion. No one appears to have detected the source froor 
whence, probably, the whole Une was derived. I am iiK 
dined to think it was from the following passage in Diydea,. 

* Let (brtune empty her whole quiver on me, 
I have a soul that, like an ample shield. 
Can take in all, and verge enoueh for more ! 

Dryden'sDon ""* 

Gi«y in his Elegy has 

* Even In our aahes live their wonted fires.' 



This line is so obscure that it is difficult to apply it to 
precedes it. Mason in his edition in vain attempts to de- 
rive it from a thought of Petrarch, and atill more vaialf 
attempts to amend it ; Wakefield expends an octavo page^ 
to paraphrase this sinele verse I From the following line* 
of Chaucer, one would imagine Qray caught the recol- 
lecled idea. The okl Reve, in hia prologue, aaya of bin* 
self, and of old men, 

* For whan we may not don, than wol we speken ; 

Yet In our ashen cold is fire yreken.» 

Tyrwhit's Chaucer, vol I, p. 158, v. 8970. 

Grav has a very expressive looni, highly poetical, but I 

think not common ; 

* For who to dumb {brgetfniness a prey*— 

and Daniel has, aa quoted in Cooper's Musaa Librvy 

preface, 

< And in himself with sorrow does complalD 
The misery of dark forgeifuhiesa. 

A line of Pope's in his Dunciad, « High>bom Howard,'' 
echoed in the ear of Gray, when he gave with all tho arte- 
fice ofilliteration, 

( High-born Hoel's Harp. 

Johnson bitterly censures Gray for giving to adjeetivw Ar 
termination of participles, such as the csZfurea pkin ; the 
domed bank ; but he solemnly adds, I was aorry to see A 
the line of a scholar like Gray, • the honied apring.' 1 4ioiK 
fees I was not sorry ; had Johnaon received but the famt* 
est tincture of the rich Italian school of Ensliah poetnr, he 
would never have formed ao tasteless a critidam. Mrmed 
is employed by Milton in more places than one, but one « 
suffioent for my purpose. 

« Hide me from day's garish eye 

While the bee with honied thigh— 

Fenseroeo, v. 14S. 

Tho celebrated stanza in Gray's Elegy aeema partly to bo 
bcHrrowed. 



serene 
ocean heart 



* Full many a gem of pcrest ray i 
The dark unfaihomM caves of 

Full many a flower Is bom to blush unseen. 
And wasu tts sweetness in the desert air ' 

Pope had said ; 
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* Then lupt mr ehamu cooceard from morul eye. 
Like roeee that In deseni bioom and die. 

Rape of the Lock. 

Tooa; says of nature ; 

* In dnuuK wilds bj human eje unseen 

She rears her flowers and spreads her veWet green ; 
Pure g^urglinf riUa the lonely d«Mrt trace, 
▲ad waste cheir music on the savage race. 

Aad Shenatooa ha^— 

* And like the deserts* lily bloom to fads ." 

Elegy IV. 

Graj was so fend of this pletsing imagery, that he re- 
peats It in his Od« on the Installatirai ; and Mas<» echoes 
It, in bis Ode to JMemory. 

Milton thus paints the eveiung son : 

'trchanee the evening sun wkh farewell sweet 
Estand His evening beam, the fields re?ive, 
The birds their notes renew, kc. 

Par. Lost, B. 11, v. 49t. 

Can there be a doubt that ho borrowed this beautiful 
fmweli from an obscure poet, quoted bv Puole. in his 
^English Parnassus," 1657 ? The date of Mdtun^s i^reat 
work, I find since, admits the conjecture; the first edition 
hiaaf tiiat of 1669. The homely lines in Puolu are these, 

< To Thetis^ wat*ry bowers the sun doth hie, 
BMding farewell unto the gloomy sky.' 

Toung , in his ' Love of Fame,* very adroitly iraproves 
«B a witty conceit of Butler. It is curious to observe, that 
whSe Eiutler had mule a remote allusion of a usndoio to a 
jJsiy, a conceit u graAed on this conceit, with even more 
saquisile wit. 

' Each whidow, like the ptllory appears, 
Wkh heads thrust throush ; nailed by the ears P 

Hudibraji, pait II, C. 8, v. ML 

* An opera, nke a pillofy, may be said 

To natl our ears down, and expose our head«* 

Youug^s Satires. 

In the Duenna we find this thought diiTerehily illustrat- 
ed ; bv no means imitative, though the satire is congenial. 
Don Jerome, alhiding to the serenoders, says, < These 
amorous orgies that steal the senses in the hearing ; as 
they say Egyptian embalmers serve mummies, extracting 
Ae'brmn th-ough the ear*? The wit is original, but the 
nrfkject ia the saAie in the three passages ; the whole turn- 
ing on the allusion to the hKod and tan. 

When Pope composed the following lines on Fame, 

How vein that second life in otber^s breath. 
The estate which wtla inherit after death ; 
Ease, health, and life, for thin they must resign 
[Unsure the tenure, but how vast the line !] 

Temple of Fame. 

He seems to have had present in his mind a single idea of 
Bntler, by which he has very richly amplified the entire 
longery. Butler says, 

* Honour's a lease for lives to corns, 
And cannot be extended from 
The legal tenant 

Hud. part I, C. 8, v. 1043. 

The same thought ma^be found in Sir George Macken- 
iie*s * Essay on prefi»rring Solitude to Public Employ- 
Bsnt,* first published in 1665. Hudibraa preceded it by 
two years. The thought is stron^^Iy expressed by the eto- 

rt Mackenzie. He writes, * Famt is a reverme paya^ 
nly to our ghotla ; and to deny ourselves all present 
satisfaction, or to expose ourselves to so much hazard for 
this, were as great madness as to starve ourselves, or fight 
desperately for food, to bo laid on our tombs ailer bur 
death.' 

Dryden, in bb ' Absalom and Achitophel,' says of the 
Sari of Shaftesbury, 

* David for him his tuneful hflrp had strung. 
And Heaven had wanted one immcrtal song. 

Tins verse was ringing in the car of Pope, when with equal 
modesty and felicity he adopted it, in addressing his friend 
Dr Arbuthnot, 

* Friend of my life ! which did not you prolong. 
The world liad wantud many an idle song ! 

Howell has prefixed to his Letters a tedious poem, writ- 
im in the taste of the times, and he there says of ietUr$f 
Aattbcyare 

*The heralds snd sweet harbingqn that move 
From East to West, on embassies of love ; 
Thsj can the iroplQ cut, and ooss the line. 



It is probable that Pope had noticed this thought, for the 
following lines seem a beautiful heightening of the idea: 

* Heaven first taught It^tters, for some wretch's aid. 
Some baniah'd lover, or some captive maid.* 

Then he adds, diey 

* Spced.the soft intercourse fh>m soul to eoin. 
And wafl a sigh from Indud to the Polo.' 

Etoisa. 

There is another passage in * Howell's Letters,' whidi 
has a great affinity with a thought of Pope, who, in * the 
Rape of the Lock,' says, 

* Fair tresses man's im^rial race ensnare, 
And beauty draws us with a single hair.' 

Howell writes, p. t90, * Tis a powerful sex : they were 
too strong for the first, the strongest and wisest man that 
was ; they must needs be strong, when one hair of a iPO- 
tnan can draw more than an hiutdred pair of osen? 

Pope's descripi ion of the death of the lamb, in his ' Essay 
on Man,' is finished with the nicest touches, and is one oif 
the finest pictures our poetry exhibits. Even familiar aa 
it is to our ear, we net «r examine it but with undiminished 
admiration. 

* The lamb, thy riot dooms to WeM to>dav. 
Had he ihy reari..n, would heykip and play? 
Pleased to'the last he croiw the fluwerv food. 
And licks iho hand just ruisedio ahed hta blood.' 

Afker pausing on the last two fine verses, will not the 
reader smile that 1 should conjecture the image might 
originally have been discovered in the following humble 
verses in a poem once considered not as eontemptiUe : 

' A gentle Inmb has rhetnrir to pload, 

And wlien ^he sees ihe buiohor^a knife decreed. 

Her voice mtreaii) him not tu make her bleed. 

Dr King's Mully of Mountown. 

This natural and afiectins image might certainlv have 
been observed by Pope, without his having perceived it 
through the less poiishrd lena of the telescope of Dr King. 
It is, however, a nmilariiy^ though it may not be an imi» 
tatian; and is given as an example of that art in compo- 
sition, which can ornament the humblest conception, Idee 
the graceful vest thrown over naked and sordid beggary, 

I consider the following lines as strictly copied by 
Thomas Warton: 

-* The daring nnist 
Explored the psusrs that rend the royal breast, 
Those wounds thut lurk b^nosth the tif.<<ucd vesL 

T. Warton, on Bhakspoaxe 

Sir Philip Sidney, in his * Defence of Poesie ,' has the 
same image. He writes, ' Tragedy openeth the greatest 
looundt, and showeth forth the utceii that are covered toUh 
tisaue? 

The same appropriation of thought will attach thb fol* 
lowing linos of Tickeli : 

* Whilp the charm'd reader with thy thought complies 
And views thy Rosamond with Henry's eyes.' 

Tickcll to Addison. 

Evidently from the French Horace : 

* En vain Cf>nire le rid, un ministro se lleue, 

Tout Paris, pour Chiroeoe, a les youx ue jUdiigue.* 

Boileao. 

Oldham, the satirist, says in his satires upon the Jesuits 
that bad Cain been of this black fraternity, he had not been 
content with a quarter of mankind. 

* Had he been Jc9uU, had he but put on 
Their savage cruelty, the rest hau gone !* 

Satyr H. 

I>oubtiess at that moment echoed in liis poetical ear the 
energetic and caustic epigram of Andrew Marvell, against 
Blood stealing the crown dressed in a parson's caaaock, 
and sparing the life of the keeper: 

* Wkh the Prleet'iS vestment had he but put on 
The Prelate'B cruelly ,--the Crown had gone !' 

The following passages seem echoes to each other, and 
it seems a justice due to Oldham, the satirist, to acknow- 
ledge him as Uie parent of this antithesis : — 

' On Butler who ran think wiihom just rage, 
The glory and the scandal of the age r* 

Saiinb against Poetry. 

It seems evidently borrowed by Pope, when he appUea 
the thought to Erasmus :•— 

* At length Erasmus, that great injured name. 
The gk>ry of the priesthood and ihe shame !* 
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Young remembered the antitheng when he said, 

< Oraome Tor glory auch the boundless rage, 
That they're ibe blackest scandal or the age.* 

Yoliaire, a great reader ofPope, seems to have borrow- 
ed part of the expression : — 

' Scandale d*Egllse, et des rois le modelle.* 
De C Aux, an old French poet, in one of his moral poems 
oo an hour-gloss, inserted in modern collections, has many 
ingenious thoughts. That this poem was read and admir- 
ed by Goldsmith, the following beautiful image seems to 
indi c at e . De Caux, comparing the world to his hour- 
fians, says beautifully. 



>' C'est un Terre qui lult 



Qu'un soulfle peut detruire, et qu*un soufSe a produii.* 

Goldsmith applies the thought very happily :— 

' Princes and lords may flourish or may fade : 
A breath can make them, as a breath has maue.* 

I do not know whether we might not read, for modem 
copies are sometimes incorrect, 

' A breath unmakes them, as a breath has made.* 

Thomson, in his pastoral story of Palemon and Lavinia, 
appears to have copied a passage from Otway. Palemon 
Ihus addresses Lavuiia :— 

' Oh, let me now into a richer mil 

Transplant thee safe, where vernal suns and showers 

Diffuse their warmest, largest influence ; 

And of my garden t>e the guide and joy I* 

Ghamont employs the same image when speaking of 
Monimia : he says,— 

* You took her up a little tender flower, 
—————and with a careful loving hand 
Transplonted her into your own lair garden, 
When) the sun always shines.* 

The origin of the foilowin^ imagery is undoubtedly 
Grecian ; Iwt it is still embellished and modified by our 
best poets : 

* While universal Pan 
KoU with the graces and the hours in dance 
lied on th' eternal spring.* 

Paradiae Lost. 

Thompson probably caught this strain of imagery : 

■ ■ ' ■ * Sudden to heaven 
Thenci weary vision turns, where leading soft 
The silent hours of love, with purest ray 
Sweet Venus shines.* 

Summer, v. 1H92. 

Gray, in repeating this imagery, has borrowed a remarka^ 
ble epithet from Milton : 

' Lo, where the rosy.bo8om*d hours 
Fair Venus* train appear ! 

Ode to Spring. 

* Along the crisped shades and bowers 

Kevelfl the s})rure and Jocund spring ; 

The graces and the rosy bosom'd hours ' 

Thither all their bounties bring. 

Comus, v. M4. 

Gonini, in his Ode to Fear^ whom he aseoeiatea with Don- 
|W, there grandly personified, was I think considerably 
ndebted to the following stanza of Spenser: 

* Next him was fear, all armed from tnp to toe, 
Yet thought himself not safe enough thereby ; 
But feared each sudden movine to and fro ; 
And his own arms wlien gUiterinc he did qpy. 
Or clashin£ heard, he last o way did fly, 
As ashes pale of hue and winev heeUd ; 
And evermore on Danger fixed his eye, 
*Oein8t whom he always bent a brasen shield, 
Which his right hand unarmed fearfully did wield.* 

Faery Queen, B. iii, c. 12. s. 12. 

Warm from its perusal, he seemsito have seised it as a 
hint to the Ode to Fear, and in his * Passions* to have 
very finely eopied an idea here : 

* First Fear, his hand, its skill U) try, * 

Amid the chords bewildered laid. 
And back recoiled, he knew not why, 

E'en at the eound himself had made.* 

Ode to the Pasdoos. 

The stanza in Beattie's * Minstrel,' first book, in which 
his ' visionary boy,* after * the storm of summer rain,' 
views ' the rambow brighiea to the setting sun,' and runs 
to reach it: 



* Fond fool, that deem*st the streaming glory nigh. 
How vain the chase thine ardour has begun ! 
•Tis fled afar, ere half thy purposed race be run} 
Thus it fares with age,* 9uu 

The same train of iliought and imagery applied lo ihv 
same subject, though the image itseif be somewhat differ* 
ent, mSiV be found m the poems of the platontc John Nor- 
ris ; a wnter who has ereat originality of thought, and » 
highly poetical spirit. His stanza runs thus, 

' So u> the unthinking boy the distant sky 
Seems on some mountain's surface to relie ; 
He with ambiuous haaie climbs the accenit 

Curious to touch the firmament ; 

Bui when with an unwearied pace, 
He is arrived at the long-wished for place, 
With sighs the sad defeat he does deplore ; 
His heaven is still as diuiant as before !> 

The infidel, by John Norris. 

In the modern tragedy of ' The Castle Spectre* is this 
fine description of the gnost of Evelina ;— Suddenly a fe- 
male form glided along the fault. * 1 flew towards her 
My arms were already uneIo$ed to clasp fur, — when tut^ 
dtnly herj!gvre changed ! Her face crew pale, a stream 
of blood gushed from her bosom. While spesLking, her 
form withered away; the fle^ifeli from her ben€t; a skele- 
ton loathsome and meagre clasped me in her moiddering^ 
armt. Her infected breath was mingled with mine ; her 
rotting Jingere pressed my hand, and mv face was covered 
with her kisses. Oh ! then how I trembled with disgust !* 

There is undoubtedly singular merit in this description. 
I shall contrast it with one which the French VirgU ha* 
written in an ai;e, whose faith was stronger in ghosts tbaa 
ours, yet which perhaps had less skill in describing them. 
There are some circumstances which aeem to indicate 
that the author of the * Castle Spectre' lighted his iorch 
at the aliar of the French muse. Aihalia thus uarratee 
her dream, in which the specu^e of Jezabel her mother 
appears: 

C*^toit pendant l*horreur d*nne proftinde nuh. 
Ma mftre Jezabel devani moi s'est montr^e, 
Comme an jour de sa roon pompeu&emeiu parte.— 

£n achevani les mots epouvautables. 

Son ombre vers men lit a pani se baisser. 
El moi, Je lui tendois, les mains puur I'embrasaer 
Mais je n'at plus irnuv^ qu'iin horrible melange 
D*os et de chair mAunris, et trainee dans la fanee, 
Des lambeaux pleins de sang et des membres amneux.* 

Racine*B Athalie, Act ii, S. fi. 

Goldsmith, when in his pedestrian tour, he sat amid 
the Alps, as he paints himself in his ' Traveller,' and fell 
himself the solitary neglected genius he was, desolate 
amidst the surrounding scenery ; probabry al that moment 
the following beautiful image of Thompson he applied to 
himself: 

* As in the hollow breast of Apennine 
Beneath the centre of encircling hills, 
A mynto rises, Oir from huinon eyes, 

And breathes us balmy fragrance o'er the wild.* 

Autumn, v. 908. 

Goldsmith very pathetically applies a similar image : 

* E*cn now where Alpine solitudes ascend, 
I sit ine down a pensive hour to spend. 
Like yon neglected shrpb at random cast, 
That shades the steep, and sighs at every blast,* 

Traveller. 

Akenside illustrates the nativolropulse of genius by a 
simile of Memnoo's marble statue, sounding its lyre at the 
touch of the sun: 

' For as old Memnon*8 image, long renown*d 
By fabling Nilus, to the (juiVering touch 
Of TitanV ray, with each repulsive string 
Consenting, sounded through the warbling air ■ 
Unbidden strains ; even so did nature's hand,* Itc* 

It is remarkable thai the same image, which does not 
appear obvious enough to have been the common inheri* 
tance of poets, is precisely used by old Regnier, the first 
French satirist, in the dedication of his satires to the 
French king. Louis XIV supplies the place of nature to 
the courtly satirist. These are his words :— ' On lit qu'en 
Ethiopia il y avoit une statue qui rendoit un son harmon- 
ieux, toutes les fois que le soleil levant la regardoit. Ce 
nieme miracle, Sire, aVez vous fait en moy qui touch^de 
I'astre de Voire Majesi^ ay recu la voiz et la parole.' 

In that sublime passage in * Pope's Essay en Man, 
Epist. I, ▼. SS7, beginning, 
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■ Va« dwin of Belnf I which from Ood began,' 

«id proceeds to 

* From niiRire*e chain whatever link you scrike, 
Teolh, or ten thooaaiMkh, bveaks the chain alike.* 

Pbpe aeeraa to have caught the idea and image from 
Waller, whose kat verte ii as fine aa any in the * Eaaay 
«iMaa:' 

* The chafai that's Hxed to the throne of Jove, 
On which The fabric of our world depends, 
One link dissolved, the whole creation ends.' 

Of the Danger his Majesty escaped, Iw, v. 188. 

It has ^een observed by Thyer, that Milton borrowed 
dtt ezpreasioo Imbrvunud^ and Browne which he anpliea 
to the evening shade, from the Italian. See Thyer's ele- 
lUt note ia B. lY, V. 246 : 

. ' And where the unplerced shade 
Imbrowned the noon-tide bowers.' 

And B. IX, ▼. 1066, 

■ ■ « Where highest woods unpenetrable 
To sun or aur-light, spread theii umbrage broad 
And brown as evening.' 

Pk VimbnoM is an expresiaoo used by the Italians to 
denote the approach of the evening. Boiardo, Ariosto, 
and Ta8M>, nave maide a very picturesque use of this 
term, noticed by Tbyer. I doubt if ii be applicable to our 
eoklercliiiii.te ; but Thompson appears to have been struck 
by the fiise effect it produces in poetical landscape ; for 
hehas 

* With quickened step 
Brown night retires.' 

Smnmer, v. 61. 

If the epithet be true, it cannot he more appropriately 
ipplied than in the aeaaon he describes, which most re- 
sembles the genial clime with llin deep serenity of an Ital- 
iin heaven. Milton in Italy had experienced the hrmm 
^atnmgf hat it may be suxpected that Thompson only re- 
coiled ed the language of tfie poet. 

The same observation may be made on two other poeti- 
cal ejNthots. I shall notice the epithet * laujjthing,* apphed 
to inanimate objects ; and < purple' to beaut^ul objects. 

The natives of Italy and the sofler climates receive emo- 
tions from the view oif their waters in the spring not «<iu&i- 
Iv experieooed in the British roughness of our skies. The 
Boency and softness of the water are thus described by 
Lucretius : 



-* Tibi suavels DdsdaU lellus 



Submltlit (lores ; lib! rtdent (squora ponll' 
Inelegantly rendered by Creech, 
* The roughest sea puts on smooth looks, and smiles.* 
Diyden more happily, 

* The ocean smiles, and smooths her wavy breast.* 
But MetMtaaio has copied Lucretius : 

* A te ftorlscono 

Oil erbosi pratl : 
£ I fluui ridono 

Nel mar placatl.* 

It merits observation, that the Northern PoetB could 
exalt thoir imagination higher than that the water smil- 
ed, while the modern Italian, having before his eyes a 
dijfkrtni 9pring, found no difficulty in Si^eeing with the 
udents, that the waves laughed. Of late modem poetry 
his made a very free use of the animating epithet laugh- 
ing. Grav has the laughing flowers ; an*l Langhome in 
two beauiiful lines exquisitely personifies Flora ."— 

< Where Tweed's soft banks In liberal beauty l}e, 
And Flora laughs beneath an azure sky.' 

Btt William Jones, with all the spirit of Oriental poetry, 
hia * the laughing air.' It is but justice, however, to 
Dryden, to ackaowledge that he has employed this epi- 
thet very boldly i^ tlie following deli^hifu) lines, which are 
•loMst entirely bofrowed from his onginal, Chaucer : 

* The morning lark, the messenger of day, 
ftaluted in her eong the morning gray ; 

And soon the sun arose, with beams so bright. 
That all the horizon laughed to see the joyous sight.' 

Palamon and Arcite, B. II 

It is extremely difficult to conceive what the ancients 

CBcisely meant by ihe word purpuretu. They seem to 
ve designed by it any thing bright and beautiful. A 
classical friend has furnished me with numerous significa- 
tioDs of this word which are very contradictory. Albino- 
fuoit io his elegy on Livia, mentioos Nivem parpureum. 



Catullus, ^uercM ramot purpureot, Horace purpurt* 
friftet nectar, and somewhere mentions OloretpurpurtM* 
Virgil has purpumm tmiii< ifle aniwiam ; and Euwner talll 
the sea pwpU, and gives it in some other book the sanio 
epithet, when in a storm. 

The general idea, however, has been fondW adopted by 
the finest writers in Europe. The PURPLSoftbe ancients 
IB not known to us. What idea, therefore, have the mod* 
erns affixed to it? Addison in his vuion ot the Temple of 
Fame describes the country as < being covered with a kind 
of PI7&PLC LicHT.' Gray's beautiful line is well known: 

' The bloom of young desire and purple Ugfatof love. 
And Tasso, m describing his hero Godfrey, says, ReaTSS 

* OH empie d'onor la fsccia, e vl riduoe 
Di Olovinezza, 11 hel purpuree lume.' 

Both Grav and Tasso copied Virpl, where Yenui gjvet 
to her son ^dBneas— 

< Luroenque Juventa 

Purpureum.' 

Dryden has omitted the s«r»/e tight m hie vertioo, nor 
is it given by Pitt; but Dryden expresses the general 
idea by 

' Whh hands divine, 
Had formed his curling locks and made histemples difaM, 
And given his rolling eyes a sparkling grace,* 

It is probable that Milton has given us his lea of what 
was meant by this purvle iigfu, when eppUed to the humaa 
countenance, in the felicitous expression ef 

* Celestial rooy-red.* 

Ghray appears to me to be indebted to Milton for a hint 
for the opening of his elegy : as in the first line he has 
Dante and Milton in his mind, he perhaps might also in 
the followinfr passage have recollected a congenial one in 
Comus, whicn he altered. Milton, describing the even- 
ing, marks it out by 

* Whst tlree the laboured ox 

In his loose traces from the furrow came, 
And the swinkt hedger at his supper ssl' 

Gray has, 

* The lowing herd wind slowlv o'er the lea, 
The plowman homeward plods his weary way.* 

Warton has made an observation on this passage in 
Comus ; and observes further that it is a da*neal eircunw 
stance, but not a natural one, in an Englitk ImtlMope, for 
our ploughmen quit their work at noon. I think therefore 
the imitation is still more evident ; and as Warton observet| 
both Gray and Miltcm copied here from bodts, and not 
from life. 

There are three great poets who have given ua a simU 
lar incident. 

Dryden introduces the highly finished picture of the htn 
in his Annus Mirabilis : 

8Um»a 131. 

* So have I seen some fearful hare maintain 

A course, till tired before the dog she lay ^ 
Who stretched behind her, pants upon the plsin^ 
Past power to kill, as she to get away. 

1S2. 

With his loll'd tongue he faintlv licks his prey. 
His wsrn-i breath blows her nix up as she lies'; 

She trembling creeps upon the ground away, 
And looks back to him with beseeching eyes.* 

Thompson paints the Uag in a similar eituation: 

' Fainting breathless toll 

Sick seizes on his heart— he stands at bay : 
The big round tesra run down his dsppled ftce, 
He groans In anguish.' * 

AmuBA, V, 451 
Shakspeare exhibits thesame object : 

' The wretched animal heaved forth such groans, 
That their discharge did stretch his lenthem coat < 

Almoet to burning ; and the big round tears 
Coursed one another down his umocsnt nose 
In piteous chase. ■■ 

Of these three pictures the baeeehing eyet of Drydeo 
perhaps is more pathetic than the big round leare^ certainly 
oorrowed by Thompson from Shakspeare, because the 
fonner expression has more pasnion, and is therefore more 
poetical. The sixth line in Dryden is perhaps exquisite 
for its imitative harmony, and with peculiar felicit]^ paints 
the action itself. Thompson adroitly drops Uu innocent 
nose, of which one word seems to have lost its original 
■ignification, and the other offends now by iti familiuritj. 
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j^j* Thj fac-«mile will be gircn at the end of* GurkMSties of 

/'-L?'""!"^"!^"' ^" "oilclnif the Ms8 of Milton, preaerred at 
S?ui- **'..'*•''""'?**''' ^'^^ his usual lorce or language, the 
£ irS ?'»«T*"*'"-- * ^"^*^ ^«"" «how how excellence 



1^ dappUd face is a term more picturesqu©, more an. 
propnate, and more poetically expressed. 

■XPLANATXOn or TH« FAC-SIMILE.'*' 

The manuscript of Pope's version of the Iliad and 
Odyssey are preserved in the British Museum in three 
volumes, the cilt of David Mallet. They art) written 
chiefly on the baoks of letters, amongst which are several 
from Addison, Steele, 'Jervaise, Rowo, Young, Caryl 
Walsh, Sir Godfrey Kneelcr, Centon, Cragjfs. Congreve' 
Huffhes, hu mother Editha, and Liniot and Tonson the 
booksellers. 

From these letters no information can be gathered, which 
ments public communication ; they relate generally to the 
common civilities and common affairs of hie. What little 
could be done has already been given in the additions to 
Pope's works. 

It has been observed, that Pope taught himself to write 
by copying printed books : of this singularity we have in 
this collection a remarkable instance ; several parts are 
written in Roman and Italic characters, which for some 
tune I oustook for print ; no imitation can be more correct. 
What appears on this Fao-Simile I have printed, to as- 
■ist Its decyphermg; and I have also subjoined the passage 
as it was given to (he public, for immediate rereren<» 
Th« manuscript from whence this page is taken consists 
or the first rude sketches ; an intermediate copy havine 
been ermiloyed for the press ; so that the correcied ? en«s 
rS" ^•<5"Siraile occasionally vary from, those published. 
Tins passage has been selected, because the parUng of 
Hector and Adromache is perhaps the most pleasi^ig epi- 
•ode in the Iliad, while it is confessedly one of the most 
finished passages. 

The lover of poetry will not be a little gratiSed, when 
he contemplates the variety of epiibels, the imperfect idea, 
the gradual. erobellishment, and the critical rasurcs which 
are here discovered . f The action of Hector, in lifting his 
infant in his arms, occasioned Pope much trouble; and at 
Ien|;th the printed copy has a difFerent reading. 

I must not omii noticing, that the whole is on the back 
of a letter franked by Addison ; which cover I have given 
at one corner of the plate. 
The parts distinguished by Italics were rejected. 

Thus having spoke, the illustrious chief of Troy 
Extends hi$ eager arms to embrace his Itoy^ 

lovely 
Stretched his'fond arms to seize the beauteous bov * 
babe ' ' 

The boy clung crying to his nurse's breast, 
Scar'd at the dazzling helm and nodding crest. 

each land 
With silent pleasure the fond parent smil'd, 
And Hector haaten'd to relieve his child. 
The glittering terrors unbound, 

His radiant hornet from his brows unbrai^df 

onthe ground he 
And on the ground the gUttering terror pla^d, 

beamy 
And plac'd the radiant helmet on the ground, 
Then seiz'd the boy androasing him in oir, 

lifting 
Then/ondltm^ in his arms his infant heir, 

dancing 
Thus to the gods addrest a father's prayer, 
glory fills 
O thou, whose thmder shakes th'ethereal throne, 
deathless 
And all ye other /Nnoers, protect ray son ! 
Like mine, this loor, blooming youth mih every virtue bless ' 
grace 
The shield and glory of the Trojan race ; 
Like mine his valour^ and his just renoton, 
Like mine his labours lo defend the croum. 
Grant him, like me, to purchase just renown, 

the Trojans 
To guard my country, to defend the crown : 
In arms like me, his couniry^s u>ar to loags. 
And rise the Hector of the future age! 
Against his country's foes the war to wage, 



And rise the Hector of the future agei 

u . - successful 
So when triumpliaot from the glorioue toib 
Of hero s slain, the reeking spoils. 
Whole hosts may 

AU Troy shall hail him, with deserv'd acdaim. 
own the son ' 

And cry this chief trBnacende his lather's fame. 
While pleas d, amidst the general shouts of Trar, 
His mother's conscious heart o'eHiows with joy7 

fondly on her ' 

w- . S u' *^J^^i o*erhis oonsoree eharmt, 
Restor'd his mfant to her longing arms.^^ 

Soft in her fragrant breast the babe she laid. 
Prest to her heart, and with a smUe swrevod • 
to repose ' ' 

Hush'd him to rest, and with a smile surveyed. 

But soon the troubled pUasure mixt with rising fian, 

'Pk- t-^j 1 dash'd with fear. 

1 he tender pleasure soon, chastised by fear 
She muigled with the smile a tender tear. * 

"^i**® R"?»?« appears thus in the printed woik I hM* 
marked m mhca the variations. 

Thus haying spoke, the illustrioas chief of Tny 

^u® ?u **" ^""^ *™* *° ^V **>» *wcJy boy. 
The babe clung crying to his nurse's breast. 
Scar d at the dazzhng helm and nodding creet. 
With sccrrf* pleasure each fond parent smil'd. 
And Hector hasted to relieve bis child. . 

The glittering terrors from his brows unbound, 
And placed the beaming it^lmet on the sround: 
Then hss'd the child and lifting high in wr. 
Thus tothe gods pr^err'd a father's prayer: 

O thou, whose glory fills th'ethereal throno. 
And all ye deathless powers, protect my son ! 
Grant hira like me to purchase just renown. 
To guard the Trojans, to defend the crown ; 
Against his country's foes the war lo wage, 
And rise the Hector of the future age ! 
So when, triumphant from successful toils 
Of heroes slain, he bears the reeking spoils. 
Whole hosts mav hail him, with deserv'd acclaim 
A nd say, this chief transcends his father's fame : ' 
While pleas'd amidst the general shout of Troy, 
His mother's conscious heart overflows with joy. 

He sDo^e; and fondly gazing on her charm* 
Restor d the pleasing burden to her arms : 
Soft on her fragrant breast the babe she laid, 
Hush'd to repose, and with a smile survey'd. 
The troubled pleasure soon chastis'd by fear, 
She mingled with the smile a tender tear. 

LITEHARY FASBIOlfS. 

There is such a thing as Literary Fashion, and piwa 
and verse have been regulated by the same caprice that 
cuts our coats, and cocks our hats. Dr Kippis, who had 
a taste for literary history, has observed that * •< Dodeiey*s 
Economv of human Life" lonjg received the most eztr». 
gam applause, from (he supposition that it was written br a 
celebrated uobltHnan ; an lostsnce of the power of Literu^ 
ry Fashion : the history of which, as it hath appeared m 
various ages and coimtries, and as it hath operated with 
respect to the different objects of science, learning, art 
and taste, would form a work that might be highly insinio^ 
tive and entertaining.' 

The favourable reception of * Dodsley's Economy of 
Human life' produced a whole family ot economies ; it 



was soon followed by a second part^ ih|i gratuitous ing». 
nuity of one of those officious imitators, whom an original 
author never cares to thank. Other economief trod on th« 
heels of each other. 

For some memorandum towards a histoiy of litanrr 
fashions, the folloviing may be arranged : 

At the restoration of letters in Europe, commentators 
and compilers were at the head of the literati ; translator* 
followed, who enriched themselves with their spoils on th« 
commentators. When in the progress of modem liter«F> 
ture, writers aimed to rival the great authors of «mt)quity 

* Silent in the Ms. (observes a critical friend) is greatly ay. 
perior to secret, as it appears in the printed work. 
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Ihe difiereot at jlet, in their tervile inutatiooa cluhed to* 
ntber ; and partiea were fonned, who fought deap^rateljr 
lor the atvle they chose lo adopt. The public were long 
harrasMd by a tantaetic race, who called ihemselvo!) Cice- 
rooiaAf «f whom are recorded many ridiculous practices, 
«o itraia out the words of Cicero iiA) their hollow verbosi- 
ties. Tbey were routed by the facelioua Erasmus. Then 
fi))]owed the bhlliaatera of epigrammatic points ; and^ood 
sense, and good taste wore nothing without the spunous 
onaaents of false wit. Another age was deluged by a 
flulIioQ of sonnets ; and volumes were for a long time read, 
withoal their readers being aware that their patience was 
ezbaiuted. There was an age of epics, which probably 
can never return again ; for after two or three^ the rrat can 
be but repctiTions with a few variations. 

In Italy, from I.5S0 to 1580, a vast multitude of books 
were written on love ; the fd^hion of writing on that sub- 
ject ^for certainly it was not always a passion with the in- 
defatigable writer,) was an epidemical dijiemper. They 
wrote (ike pedants, and pagans ; those who could not write 
their love hi verse, diffused themselves in prose. When 
the Poliphilus of Oolonna appeared, which is given in 
form of a dream, this dream made a great manv dreamers, 
as it happens in company (says the sarcastic 2eno) when 
one yawnor makes many yawn. When Bishop Hall first 

Cbhshed his satires, he called them * Toothless Satires,' 
t his latter ones he distinguished as * Biting Satires ;' 
Many good-natured men, who could only write good-natur- 
ed verse, crowded in his footsteps, and the ainjndance of 
^ir laboors only showed that even the " toothless' ^tires 
of Halt could bite more sharply than those of servile imi- 
tators. After Spenser's Faery dueen was published, the 
Dress overflowed with many mistaken imitations, in which 
biries were the chief actors, — this circumstance is humo- 
nmsly animadverted on by Marston, in his satires, as 
4|Qoted by Warion : Every scribe now falls asleep, and in his 

dreams, straight lenne pound to one 

Outsteps some fairy 

Awakes, straigt rubs hiti eyes, and prints Us tale. 

The great personage who gave a fashion to this class of 
fiterature was the courtly ana romantic Elizabeth herself; 
her obsequious wits and courtiers would not fat! to feed and 
flatter her taste. Whether they all felt the beauties, or 
languished over the tediousness of ' the Faerie Queen,' 
and the ^ Arcadia' of Sidney, at least her majesty gave i^ 
vogue to such sentimental and refined romance. The 
duraical Elizabeth introduced another literary fashion; 
havmg translated the Hercules t£(acus, she made it fa- 
ibionablo to translate Greek tragedies. There was a time, 
m the age ^-fanaticism, and the long parliament, that 
books were considered the more valuable for their length. 
The seventeenth century was the age (^folios. One Caryl 
wrote a * Commentary on Job' in two volumes folio, of above 
one thousand two himdred sheets ! as it was intended to 
incttlcale the virtue of ps/tence, these volumes gave at once 
the theory and the practice. One is astonished at the mul- 
titude of the divines of this age ; whose works now lie bo- 
ned under the brick and mortar lombs of four or five fo- 
lios, which OB a moderate ealculation, might now be ' wire 
woven' into thirty or forty modem octavos. 

In Charles Fs time, love and honour were heightened bv 
the wits into florid romance ; but Lord Goring turned all 
into ridicule ; and he was followed by the Duke of Buck- 
iazham, whose happy vein of ridicule was favoured by 
Charles 11, who gave it the vogue it obtained. 

Sir William Temple justly observes, that changes in 
Teins of wit are like those ofhabits, or other modes. On 
the retnm of Charles II, none were more out of fashion 
among the new courtiers than the old Earl of Norwich, 
who was esteemed the greatest wit, in his father's time, 
laonK the old. 

Modem times have abounded with what may be calltxi 
ftshionable bierature. Tragedies were some y^an ago 
as fashionable as comedies are at this day ; Thomson, 
MaHet, Francis, Hill, applied their f^enius to a department 
n which they lost it all. Declamation and rant, and over- 
refined language, were preferred to the fable, the manners, 
and to Nature, and these now sleep on our shelves ! Then 
loo we had a family of paupers in the parish of poetry, in 
'iBBitations of Spenser.' Not many years avo, Churchill 
y$* the occasion of deluging the town vrhh voUtieal poemt 
m ftcarCe.— These sgain were succeeded by nurralive 
fsniit, in the ballad measure, from all sizes of poets. — 
The Castle of Otranto was the father of that marvellous, 
vfaicfa oveistooks the drcolatiog library .-*Lord Byron has 



been the father of hundreds of graceless sons !— Travsis 
and voyages have long been a class of literature so fashioD* 
able, tiiat «ve begin to dread the arrival of certain personi 
from the Contiovnl ! 

Different times, then, are regulated by different tastes. 
What makes a strong impression on the public at one tim«| 
ceases to interest it at another ; an author who sacrifices 
to the prevailing humours of his day has but little chance of 
being esteemed by posterity ; and every age of modem 
literature might, perhaps, admit of a new clasnficatjon, by 
dividing it into its perio<Js oSfaahionaJblt liierature, 

THE PAffTOMIMICAL CHAEACTKKS. 

II est des ^ns de qui Pesprfc g\iind6 

Sous nn rrunijsmatsderid^ 

Tio BoufTre, n'approure, e( n'esthne, 

Que le pom})eux, ct le sublime } 

Pour moi jH«o poner en fait 

Qu'en de certains momens Pesprit le pins parfidt 

Peut aimer sans mngir jusnu^sux Marionettes ; 

£c quMl eat des toms et des lieux, 

Ou le grave, ei ie serieuv, 

Me valeni pas d*agreables SornsOas. 

Psaud'Ans. 

People there are who never smile , 

Their fureheads still unsmooth'd, the while 

Some lambent flame of'mlnh will play, 

That wins the easy heart away ; 

Such only chuose in prose or rhyme 

A briFi'iiiig pomp,— they rail sublime ! 

I blush not to like Harlequin 

Would he but ulk,->and ail his km ! 

Yes, there are times, and thero are places, 

When flams and oia wives' tales are wocth the Oncss. 

CcnVAitTSs, in the person of his hero, hasooofessed the 
delight he received from amusements which disturb tho 
gravity of some, who are ant, however, to be more enter- 
tained by them than they cnoose to acknowledge. Don 
Q,uixoie thiw dismisses a troop of merry strollers, * Andad 
con dio§ bwena genUj y haxad vue$tra JteatOt J^orque demit 
tnueKaeho fui aficionado a la Caritula, y «fi im mocodad m 
no wan ba ojoo trao la FarAndula.' In a literal version the 
passage may run thus :•— * Go, j^ood people, God he with 
you, and keep your merry-makmg ! for from childhood I 
was in love with the Coraht/a, and in my youth my eyes 
would lose themselves amidst the Fvocnmdtk? Accord- 
ing to Pineda Im Caratula is an actor masked, and Lm 
Farandula is a kind of farce. '*' 

Even the studious Bayle, wrapping himself in his cloak| 
and hurrying to the markeUfdace to Punchinelk>, would 
laugh when the fellow had humour in him, as was usually 
the case ; and I believe the pleasure some still find in pan- 
tomimes, to the annoyance of their gravity, is a very natu- 
ral one, and only wants a little mors understanding in the 
actors and the spectators. 

The truth is, that here our Hariequin and all his lifeless 
family are condemned to perpetual silence. They came 
to us from the genial hilarity of the Italian theatre, and 
were all the grotesque children of wit, and whim, and satire. 
Why is this buHesque race here privileged to cost somoch, 
to do so Utile, and to repeat that little so oflen ? Our own 
pantomime may, indeed, boast of two inventions of its own 
growth : we have turned Harieouin into a magician, and 
this produces the surprise of sudden changes of scenery, 
whose splendour and curious correcineas have rarely been 
equalled ; while in the metamorphosis of the scene, a cer- 
tain sort of wit to the eye, * mechanic wit,' as it has been 
termed, has originated, as when a surgeon's shop is turned 
into a laundry, with the inscription < Mangling done here :' 
or counsellors at the bar changed into fisn-women. 

Every one of this grotesoue family were the creaturea 
of national genius,. chosen ny the people for themselves, 
Italy, both ancient and modem, exhibits a gesticulating 
people of comedians, and the same eomic genius charae- 

* Motieux, whose translation Lord Woodhouselee dlsdn- 
guhihes as the most cnrlotis, turns the pessage thus t * I wish 
you well, soojI people, drive on to net your play, for hi my 
very childhood I loved shows, and have been a great adnirsr 
of uramatic rcpresentBtions.' Part II, c. xl. The other trans* 
l8tor9 have nearly the same words. But in emnloying the 
generic term they lo«e the snrcles, that is. the thing Itsclfj 
but what I* lew tolerable. In tf.c nalness oflhe style, tbey lose 
ihnt deliehtfuIneMi with which Cervantes conveys to us the re- 
collected pleasures then busying the wsrm brain of his hero. 
An English render, who often arrows weary over his Quixote, 
appears not always sensible that one oflhe secret charms of 
Cervantes, like sll great nattonal authors, lies concealed In 
his idiom and style. 
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lorited the nttUoo ihroi^h all ils revolutloos, u well as the 
individval through all hu Ibrtunea. The lower claoaea ttiU 
betray their aptitude in ibat vivid humour, where the ac- 
tion u suited lo the word— Hileut gesiuree KHnetiines ex- 
preHin|[ whole lentencei. They can tell a story, and 
even raise the passiooS| without openinf their lips. No 
pation in modem Europe possesses to keen a relisn for the 
Avriesfne, insomuch as to show a class of unrivalled poems, 
which are dtstinguished by the very tlile: and perhaps 
there never' was an Italian in a foreign country ^ however 
deep in trouble, but would drop all remembrance of his 
sorrows, should one of his countrymen present himself 
with the paraphernalia of Punch at the corner of a street. 
I was acquainted with an Italian, a philosopher and a man 
of fortune, residing in this country, who found so lively a 
nleasuro in performing Punchiaello's little comedy, that, 
for thu purpose, with considerable expense and curiosity, 
he had his wooden company, in all their costume, sent 
over from his native place. The shrill squeak cf the tin 
whistle had the same comic effect on him as the notes of 
the Rant du Vaeku have in awakening the feodemess of 
dooMisiic emotions in the wandering Sw i s s the national 
genius is dramatic. Lady Wonley Montagu, when she 
resided at a villa near Brescia, was applied to by the vil- 
lagers for leave to erect a theatre in her saloon : ibey had 
bMn accustomed to turn the stables into a playhouse every 
carnival. She complied, and as she tells us, was ' sur- 
prised at the l>Muty of their scenes, though painted by a 
oountrv painter. The performance was yet more surpri- 
iing, the actors being all peasants ; but the Italians have 
so natural a genius Tor comedy, they acted as well as if 
thev had been brought up to nothing else, particularly the 
ulrMgiune, who far surpassed any of our English, though 
only the tailor of our villaee, and I am assured never saw 
a play in any other place.' Italy is the mother, and the 
Burae, of the whole Harlequin race. 

Hence it is tbttt no scholars in Europe, but the most 
learned Italians^ smit by the national genius, could have 
devoted their vigils to narrate the revolutions of panto- 
mime, to compile the annals of Harlequin, to unroll the 
genealogy of Punch, and to discover even the most secret 
anecdotes of the obscurer branches of that grotesque fa- 
mily amidst their changeful fortunes during a period cftwo 
thousand years ! Nor is this all ; princes nave ranked 
them among the Kosciuses ; and Harlequins and Scara- 
mouches have been ennobled. Even Harlequins them- 
selves have written elaborate treatises en the almost 
insurmoiuiable diflkulties of their art. I despair to con- 
vey the sympathy they have inspired me with to my 
reader ; but every TVumonlans genius must be informed , 
that of what he has never seen, he most rest oooteat to 
beloM. 

Of the ancient Italian troop wo have retained three or 
four of the characters, while their origin has nearly es- 
caped our recollection ; but f»f the burlesque comedy, the 
extempore dialogue, the humourous fable, and its peculiar 
■pedes of comic acting, all has vanidied. 

Many of the popular pastimes of the Romans onques- 
tiooably survived their dominion, for tbe people will amuse 
themselves, though their masters may be conquered ; and 
tradition has never proved more faithful than m preserving 
popular sports. Manv of the games of our children were 
played by Roman boys; the mountebanks, wiih the 
dancers and tumblers on their moveable staces, still in 
our fiurs, are Roman ; the disorders of the BaeehanaKa 
Italy appears to imitate in her carnivals. Among these 
Roman diversions certain comic characters have been 
transmitted to us, along witli some of their characteris- 
tics, and their dresses. The speaking pantomines and 
extempore comedies, which have delighted the Italians for 
many centuries^ ara from this ancient source. 

Or the Mimt and the Ponlomtmi of the Romans, the 
foflowing notices enter mto our present researches : 

The iUimi were an impudent race of buffoons, who ex- 
celled in mimicry, and, like our domestic fools, admitted 
into convivial parties to entertain the guests ; from them 
we derive the term mtnetk art. Their powers enabled 
them to perform a more extraordinary office, for ihey ap- 
pear to have been introduced into funerals, to mimic the 
person, and even the lancuage of the deceased. Sueto- 
nius describes an Arehhmmut, accompanying the funeral 
of Vespasian. This Arohmime performed his part ad- 
miraWy, not only representing the person, but imitaUng, 
accordmg to custom, ut ett mot, manners and language of 
ttio Iivmg emperor. He contrived a happy stroke at tbe 



prevailing foible of Vespasian, when he ioquirsd the wm 
of all this funeral pomp ? * Ten millions of sesterces f 
On this he observed, that if they would give him bat a him* 
dred thousand, ihey might throw bis body into the Tiber. 

Tbe Pantomuni were ouiie of a different class. TIm^ 
vrere tragic actors, usuallv mute ; thev comlnned with lb* 
arts of gesture, music and dances of toe most impreaaive 
character. Their silent language often drew tears by ilie 
pathetic emotions which they exdled : * Their very nod 
speaks, their hands talk, and their fingers have a voice/ 
says one of their admirers. Seneca, the father, grave an 
was his profession, confessed his taste for pantommes had 
become a passion ;*** and by the decree of the senate, that 
* the Roman knights should not attend the paniomimio 
players in the streets,' it is evident that the performers 
were greatly honored. Lucian has composed a curious 
treatise on pantomimes. We may have some notion oT 
their deep conception of character, and their invention, 
by an anecdote recorded bv Macrobius, of iwo rival psn- 
tomimes. When Hylas, dancing a hymn, which closed 
with the words, ' The great Agamemnon.' to express that 
idea took it in its literal meaning, and stooa erect, as if mea- 
suring his size — Pylades, his rival, exdaimed, * You make 
him tail, but not great !* The audience obliged Pylades 
to dauce the same hymn ; when he came to the words, be 
collected himself in a posture of deep meditation. This 
silent pantomimic language we ourselves have witnessed 
carried to singular perfection, when the actor Palmer, after 
building a theatre, was prohibited the use of his voice b^ 
tbe magistrates. It was then he powerfully affected tbe 
audience by the eloquence of his action in,tne tragic paa* 
tomiroe of Don Juan ! 

These pantomimi seem to have been held in great ho» 
nour ; many were children of the Graces and the virtues ! 
The tragic and the comic masks were among the oma* 
ments of tbe sepulchral monuments of an Arch-mime and 
a Pantomime. Monlfaucon conjectures that tbey formed 
a select fratemitv.t They had such an influence over iba 
Roman people, that when two of them quarrelled, Aogiis* 
tus interfered to renew the'ur friendship. Pylades was on* 
of them, and he observed to the emperor, that nothing 
could be moro useful to him than that the pe<^le should be 
perpetually occupied with the ffnsftMes, between him and 
Bathyllus ! The advice was accepted and the emperor 
was silenced. 

The party-coloured hero, with tovery part cf his dress, 
has been drawn out of the great wardrdlMs of antiquity ; ha 
was a Roman Mime. Harlequin is described wiJii bis 
shaven head, mm eapiti6itf ; his sooty face, fmligme ,/a- 
dan oAdttdt; his flat, unshod feet, pianipeae*; and his 
patched coat of many colours, Mimi eentuneuh.X Even 

* Tacitus, Annals, Lib. 1, 8ecu77, in Muiphy*s translation. 

f L'Aiiitq. Exn. V. 68. 

t Louis RiccoDoni, In bis curious Ibtle treatise * DuThesm 
Italien,' Illustrated by seventeen jprinL<« of tbe Italian pantomi- 
mic characters, has duly collected the authorities. I give them, 
in the order quoted shove, for the satisractlon of more graTs 
inquirers, vossius Instk. Poet. Lib. II, cap. SS, § 4. The 
Mimi blackened their Ikces. Diomedes de OrsL Lib. lU, 
Apuleiua in Apolog. And further, the patched dress was usea 
by the ancient peasants of luly, as appears by a panage in 
CeUusde Re Rust. Lib. I, c. 8; and Juvenal employs the 
term ccntunculus os a diminutive of cento, for a coat made 
up of patches. This was aflerwards applied meiaphoricallr 
to those well-known poems called centos, composed of shreds 
and patches of poetry, collected from all quaiters. OoMoni 
considered Hariequin as a poor devil and dolt, whose coat 
is made up of rags patched together ; hie bat shows mendld- 
tjr ; and the hare's tail Is still the dress of the peasantry of 
Bergamo. Quadrio, In his learned Stnria d'ogniPoesia, h«s 
diffused his erudition on the ancient MimI and their succes 
sors. Dr Clarke has discovered the tight lathe sword of Har 
lequin, which hsd hitberu> baffled my most painful research* 
es, amidst the dark mysteries of the ancient mvthology ! We 
read with equal ssionishment and novekf, ibat the proto- 
types of the motlero Pantomime are in the Pagan mysteries ; 
that Hariequin is Mercury, with his short sword cslledherpe, 
or his rod the ca/iliiccus, to render himself invisible, smlio 
transport himself from one end of the esrth to the other; that 
the covering on his head was his pctasus, or winged cap ; that 
Columbine is Psyche, or the Soul : thr: Old Man In our Pan* 
tomimes Is Charon; the Clown is Momus, the buffoon oif 
heaven, whose large gaping rooutli is an Imhstinn of the an- 
cient ma«ks. The subject of sn ancient vsse engraven In the 
volume represents Harlequin, Columbine, end the Clown, m 
we see them on the English stage. The dreams of tbe lesm- 
ed are amu^in? when we are not put to sleep! Dr Clarke's 
Travels, vol. IV, p. 439. The ICaJlan antiquaries never enter, 
tained any doubt of this remote orif in. See the fourth edition 
of Ibis volumojAppeodlx. A letter from the Marquis PL Sptosia. 
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Aiffietjuflo, whom we familiarij call Punch, may receive 
ike other personages of not £reat«ir impyrtance, all his 
difoily from aotiqutiy ; ooe of hu Roman ancesturs having 
appeared Co an antiquary's vuionary eye in a bronze 
staioe : more thao one erudite dissertation autheniicates 
the tkaaly likeness ; the nose long, prominent, and hooked ; 
the staring goggle eyes ; the hump at his hack and at his 
breast; in a word, all the character which so strongly 
marks the Punch-race, a* disiinctly as whole dvnasiies 
kafe beea. featured by the Austrian lip and the fiourbon 



The genealogy of the whole family is confirmed by the 
een«ral terra, which includes them all *, for our Zani/t in 
uaJian Za*m^ comes direct from SanniOj a buffoon ; and 
a pas^^e in Cicero, de Oratore^ paints Harlequin and 
his brother gesticulators after the life ; the perpetual trem- 
bliog motion of ihcir limbs, their ludicroui and flexible 
gestures, an-.l all the mimicry of their faces. * Quid enim 
potest tarn ridiaUum^ ipiam Sanivio etue ? Qui ore. tWfu, 
tmitandit mMniM^ voce, dtnique corpore ridetur ip»o.^ Lib. 
II. Sect. 51. For what has more of the ludicrous than 
Sajtsiio ? who, with hi:f mouth, liis face, imitating every 
motion, with his veice, and indeed, with all Ihs body, pro> 
Yokes ^Qghtrr.f 

These are the two ancient heroes of Pantomime. The 
other characters are the laughing clvjldren of mere modern 
bomoar. Each of these chimerical personages, like so 
many County-Members, come (rom different provinces 
n the gesticulating land of Pantomime ; in little principali- 
ties the rival inhabitants present a contrast in manners 
and characters which opens a wider field for ridicule and 
satire, than in a kingdom where a uniformity of govern- 
ment will produce a uniformity of manners. An inventor 
appeared in Kuzzantc, an auihoriuid actor who flourished 
^KMjt 1530. Till his time they had servilely copied the duped 
fatherf, the wild sons, and the tricking valetH, of Plauius 
and Terence ; and, perhaps, not being writers of suffi- 
cient dkill, but of some invention, were satisfied to sketch 
the plots of dramas, but boldly trusted to extempore act- 
ing and dialogue. Ruzzante peopled the Italian stage 
with a fresh enlivening crowd of pantomimic characters ; 
the imipid do'ards of the ancient comedy were transform- 
ed into the Yenitian Pantaioon and the Bnlognese Doc- 
tor : while the hair>brained fellow, the arch-knave, and 
the bouby, were furnished from Milan, Bergamo, and 
Calabria. He gave his newly-created beings new language 
and a new dress. From Plautus he appears to have taken 

• This statue, which in Imagined to have thrown so much 
lifhton the ^eiienlusry of Punch, whs tIif«covcrt:«1 in 1727, and 
bVnzrave I in Firorini's amusing work on Le Mischere sce- 
Dich-'e l«-lieurf coiniche d'aniichi Rmnani, p. 49. It \i that 
of a Mime called Maccus by the Romans ; the name indicates 
a simpleton. But the origiu of the more modern name has 
occasioned a liuie difTerence, whether K be derived from the' 
no«e or its sqqeak. The learned Q,ij.idrio wuuld draw the name 
Fu'.iicenellu from Pulliceno, which Spartianus iis<58 for il 

?alio jalliiiareo (I suppose ihiM to bo the lurkey-c«)ck,) because 
unch's hooke4l nov rej>emblcs its beak. ButB.iretii, in that 
Kranjelywk the 'Tolontlrnn,' gives a derivation atlmirably 
descriptive of the peculiar squeakinsr naaal sound. He says, 
•Punchinello, or Punch, as you well know, speaks with a 
•queakinf voice that secm.^i to come oitt at his noae, because 
the feliuw who in a puppet>show nk'inas;e.s the pup{)et called 
Panchin»;llo, or Punch, as the En!<li.-iU folks nbbreviaie it, 
mtaks wiih a tin whi.^tlc in his mouth, whirh in:jk.cs him emit 
llvii ct»rnica! kind of voice. But the Engli-^h woni Punchinello 
bin Julian Pnlcjn'illa, which means a hen-chirken. Chick- 
ens' vo)c«;s are (»'iueak1ni» and nasal ; and they are tlmi<l, and 
powerless, and forthis reason my whimsical countryinent have 
given the name of Pulcinella, or hen-chlckea, to that comic 
charsner, to convey the idea of a man that speaks with a 
•queakin^ voice through his nose, to evpres.s a timid and 
weak f-^llow, who is always threshed by the other actors, and 
always boasts of victory afler they are gono.» Tolondron, p. 
324. 

t How the Latin Sannto became the Italian Zanni, was a 
whirl in the round-about of etymology which put Ricciljoni 
▼ery ill at hi<i ease ; for he, having discovered this ciassiral 
origin of his 1 ■ /ouriie character, was alarme<l at Menasre jfiv- 
iu^itup with obsenuioustamenes^ioa Cruscan corres|)oncIcnt. 
The learned Quadrio, however, pives his vole for the Greek 
Sannos, from whence the Litins Iwrrowed their Sanuio. Ric- 
coboni'9 derivation, therefore, now ijtands secure from all ver- 
hal disturbers of human quiet. 

Sanna is in Latin, as Ainsworth elahnrstely explains *a 
■Bockiny By grimaces, mows, a flout, a frump, a eibe, aecoff, 
* banter ;♦ and Sannio is * a fool in a play.' The Italians 
change the S into Z, for they say Zmyrna and Zambiicn, for 
Smyrna and Sambuco ; and thus ihcy turned Sanio into Zan- 
•Oi and then Into Zanni, and we caught the echo in our Zany. 



the hmi of introducing all the Italian dialects into ooe i 
tdyj by roak'mg each character use hit own ; an^ eT«a 
the modem Greek, which, it seems, afforded many an un- 
expected play on works for the Italian.* This new kind 
of pleasure, like the language of Babel charmed the n»> 
f ional ear ; every province w(>uld have its dialect intro- 
duced on the sdene, which often served the purpoM 
both of recreation and a little innocent malice. Their 
masks and dresses were furnished by the grotesque masque- 
raders of the carnival, which doubtless, often contributed 
many scenes and humours to the quick and fanciful geniui 
of Ruzzante. I possess a Ihtle hook of Scaramouches. &Cf 
by Callot. Their masks and their costume must hare 
been copied from these carnival scenes. We see their 
stroDgly-featured ma^ks ; their attitudes, pliant as thoae of 
a posture-master ; ihe drollery of their figures ; while the 

{grotesque creatures seem to leap, and dance, and gettica> 
ate, and move about so fantastically under his aharp 
graver, that they form as individualized a race as our fai> 
ncs and witches ; mortals, yet like nothing mortal ! 

The first Italian actors wore masks — objections hare 
been raised against their use. Signorelli shows the infe- 
riority of the modern in deviating firom the moveable or 
rather double masks of antiquity, by which the actor coukl 
vary the artificial face at pleasure. The mask has had 
its advocates, for some advantages it possesses over the 
naked face ; a mask aggravates the features, and gives a 
more determined expression to the comic character ; an 
important effect among this fantastical croup. f. ^ 

The Harlequin in the Italian theatre has passed through 
all tlie vicissitudes of fortune. At first he was a true repre- 
sentative of the ancient Mime, but afterwards degenerated 
into a booby and a eourmand, the perpetual butt for a 
sharp-witted fellow, Tiis companion, called Brighella ; the 
knife and the whetstone. Harlequin, under the reforming 
hand of Goldoni, became a child of nature, the delicht oi 
his country ; and he has commemorated the historicalchar- 
acter of the great Harlequin Sacchi. It may serve the 
reader to correct his notions of one, from the absurd pre- 
tender with us who has usurped the title. * Sacchi pos- 
sessed a lively and briUiant imagination. While other 
Harlequins merely repeated themselves, Sacchi, who al- 
ways adhered to the essence of the play, contrived to give 
an air of freshness to the piece by his new sallies and un- 
expected repartees. His comic trails and his jesta were 
neither taken from the language of the lower orders, nor 
that of the comedians. He levied contributions on 
cornic authors, on poeta, orators, and philosophers ; and 
in his impromptus they often discovered the thoushta of 
Seneca, Cicero, or Montaigne. He possessed the art 
of appropriating the remains of these great men to hinwelf, 
and allying them to the simplicity cf the blockhead ; so 
that the' same proposition which was admired in a serious 
author, became highly rkliculous in the mouth of thia ex- 
cellent actor .'I In France Harlequin was iinproved into 
a wit, and even converted into a moralist ; he is the grace- 
ful hero of Florian's charming compositions, which please, 
even in the closet. * This imaffinary being, invented by 
the Italian»,and adopted by the French,* says the ingenious 
Goldoni, • has the exclusive right of uniting TUtiveU with 
Jinesse, and no one ever surpassed Florian in the delinea- 
tion of this amphibious character. He has even contrived 
to impart eentimont, passion, and morality, to his piecet.*§ 
Harlequin roust be modelled as a national eharactei\ the 
CGeatiire of manners; and thus the history of such a Har- 
lequin might be that of the ago and of the people, whose 
genius he ought to represent. 

The history of a people is often detected in their popu- 
lar amuse ipents ; one of these Italian pantomimic charac- 
ters shows this. They had a C<vmtan^ who probably 
originated in the Miles gUiriosus of Plautus; a brofher, at 
least, of our ancient Pistol and Bobadil. The ludicroos 
names of ihis military poltroon were, Spavmto (Horrid 
fright), Sptzztp-fer (Shiver-spear), and a tremendous re- 
creant was Capitan Spavento ds K«/ inferno. When 
Charles V entered Italy, a Spanish Captain was intro- 
duced ; a dreadful man he was too, if we are to be fri^t- 
ened by names : Sangre t fuego ! and Matamoro! His 
business was to deal in Spanish rhodoroootados, to kick 
out the native Italian CapUan^ in compliment to the Span- 

♦ RIccobonI Histoire dii Theatre Ualien, p. 58 ; Ginuna Italia 

Leucratn, 196. , -. _. ,^ «•« 

t SlRnorelll Storia CrUlca de Teatri, torn. HI, 283. 
fMem.ofGoMonI, I,28L 
\ Mem. of Goldoni, II, 284. 
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iard>| and then to take a quiet caning from Harlequin, in 
eompUment to chemselTes. When the S{ianiard« lost their 
Influence in Italj, the Spanish Captain Has turned into 
Scaramouch, who still wore the Spanish dreu,and was per- 
petually in a panic. The Iiaiiana could only avenge 
themselves on the Spaniards in Pantomime ! On the same 
principle the gown of Pantaloon over his red waistcoat 
■ad breeches, commemorates a circumstance in Ve'niiian 
histonr, expressive of the popular feeling ; the dress is that 
of a V eniiian citizen, and his speech the dialect ; but 
when the Veniiians lost Negroponi, they changed their 
upper dress to black, which before had been red, as a na- 
tional deroonatraiioa of their grief. 

The characters of the Italian Pantomime became so 
numerous, that every dramatic subject was easily furnisih- 
•d with the necessary personages of comedy. That loqua- 
doua pedant the Doitore was taken from the Lawyers and 
the Physicians, babbling false Latin in the dialect of leani- 
•d Bulogna. Scttpin w^ a livery servant who spoke the 
dialect of Bergamo, a province proverbially abounding with 
rank intriguing knaves, who, like the slaves in Plauius and 
Terence, were always on the watch to further any wick- 
edness ; while Calabria furnished the booby Giangurgello 
with his grotesque nose, Moliere, it has been ascertained, 
discovered in the Italian theatre at Paris his ' M^decin 
maler6 lui,* his ' Etourdi ;» his * L'Avare/ and his • Sca- 
ptn.*^ Milan offered a pimp in the Drighdla ; Florence an 
ape of fashion in Gdnmino. These and other pantomimic 
Characters, and some ludicrous on*- s, as the TcatagHa^ a 
spectacled dotard, and a stammerer, and usually in a pas- 
noD, had been gradually introduced by the mventive pow- 
ers of an actor of genius, to call forth his own peculiar 
talents. 

The Pantomimes, or, as they have been described, the 
tentinual Masquerades, of Ruzzante, wiih all these diver- 
sified personages, talking and acting, formed, in truth, a 
burlesque comedy. Some of the finest geniuses of Iialy 
became the trotarics of Harlequin ; and &e Italian Panto- 
mime may be said to form a school of itA own. The in- 
yentbn of Ruxzante was one capable of perpetual novelty. 
Many of these actors have been chronicled either for the 
invention of some comic characler, or for their true imita- 
tion of nature in performing some favourite one. One, al- 
ready immortalized by haring lost his real name in that 
of Cfapttun Matamaro$y by whose inimitable humours he 
became the most popular man in Italy, invented the Nea- 
politan Pullicinello ; while another, by deeper study, added 
new graces to another burlesque riviu.* One Constantini 
invented the character of Mezetin, as the Narcissus of 
Pantomime. He acted without a mask, to charm by the 
beautiful play of his countenance, and display the graces 
of his figure ; the float'mg drapery of his fanciful dress 
could be arranged by the changeable humour of the 
wearer. Crowds followed him in the streets, and a King 
of Poland ennobliod him. The Wit and Harlequin Dom^ 
nic sometimes dined at the table of Louis XIV. Tiberio 
Fiuriili, who invented the character of Scaramouch, had 
been the aniusing companion of the boyhood of Louis XIV ; 
tnd from him Nioliere learnt much, as appears by the yer- 
nea under his portrait : 

Get lllustre Comedian 
De son art traca la carriers : 
n ful le maitro de MoHere, 
£l la Nature An le sleo. 

The kst liaea of an epitaph on one of these pantomi- 
mic actors ma^ be applied to many of them during their 
flourishing period : 

* Toute sa vie il a fait rire ; 
II a fait pleur6 a sa mort.* 

Seyeral of these admirable actors were literary men, 
who haye written on their art, and shown that it was one. 
The Harlequin Gechini composed the most ancient trea- 
tise on this subiect, and was ennobled by the Emperor 
Matthias; and Nicholas Barbieri, for his excellent act- 
ing called the Bdtramt^ a Milanese simpleton, in his 
tuealise on Comedy, tells us that he was honoured by 
the conversalion of Louis XIII, and rewarded with fortune, 

• I am here bm the translator of a grays historian. The ha- 
Men writes with all the fee!ln? of one awnrc of the important 
"^rlT^^*' *"** ^^^ ■ mim, curious accuracy In ihia aenealoey 
oTcharaaer : Silvio Fiorillo, che appeliar si facea il Capiiaho 
SM tamoros, invento ii Pultmella >apolci;'rio, e collo t'udio e 
grazia moho agguinso Amlrea Calcese deuo Ciuccio por so- 
prannome. G.mina Italia Leucraia, p. 196 



What was the nature of that perfection to whicb lira 
Italian pantomime reached ; and that prodigality of genion, 
which excited such enthusiasm, not only among the popu* 
lace, but the studious, and the noUe, and the men of ge- 
nius? 

The Italian Pantomime had two peculiar features ; a 
species of huifoonery technically termed Loxzi, and one 
of a more extraordinary nature, the extempore tHatogue of 
its comedy. 

The»e iMxti were certain pleasant riea of gesticulmtioiu 
ouite national, yet so closely allied to our notions of bi£ 
foonery, that a Northern cntic will not readily detect the 
separating sliade ; yet Riccoboni asserts that they formed 
a critical and not a trivial art. That these arts of gesti* 
culation had something in them peculiar to Italian humour, 
we infer from Gberardi, who could not exolain the term 
but by describing it as * LTn Tour: jeu Jtalxkiv !' It 
was so peculiar to them, that he could only call it by their 
own name. It is difficult to describe that of which the 
wholfe magic consists in being seen : and what is more 
evanescent than the humour which consists in geetureef 

* L/Kxi (says Riccoboni) is a term corniplcd frona the 
old Tuscan Laecit which signifies a knot, or something 
which connects. These pieji&antries called Lazxi are cer^ 
tain actions by which the performer breaks into the scene, 
to paint to the t^ye his emotions of panic or jocularity; 
but as such gestures are foreign to the business going on, 
the nicety oithe art ctmsists in not interrupting toe scene, 
and connecting the Laxxi with it ; thus to tie the whole 
together.* Lazziy then, seems a kind of mimi^^ and 
gesture, correaponding with ihe passing scene; and we 
may translate the term by one in our green-room dialect, 
aide-play. Riccoboni has ventured to describe some 
Jjuzi. When Harlequin and Scapin represent two fa- 
mished servants of a poor young mistress, amonc the arts 
by which they express their state of starvation, Haritquin 
having murmured, Scapin exhorts him to groan, a mnaic 
which brings out their young mistress. Scapin explains 
Harlequin's impaticnoe, and begins a proposal to her 
which might extricate them all from their misery. While 
Scapiu is talking. Harlequin performs his Lossi— imagin- 
ing ne holds a hatfull of cherries, he seems eating them, 
and gaily flinging the stones at Scapin ; or with a rueful 
countenance no is trying to catch a ny, and with his band, 
in comical despair, would chop off the wings before be 
swallows the charoelion game. These, with similar lMui% 
harmonize with the remonstrance of Scapin, and re-ani- 
mate it; and thus these ^ Lnxxiy although tney seem to u- 
terrupt the progress of the action, yet in cutting it they 
alide back into it, and connect or tie the whi^e.' These 
Ijazzi are in great danger of degenerating into puerile 
mimicry or ctoks buffoonery, unleaa fancifully conceiyed 
and vividly gesticulated. But the Itahans seem to pos- 
sess the art of gesture before that of speech : and this 
national characteristic is also Roman. Such, indeedi 
was the powerful expression of their mimetic art, that 
when the select troop under Riccoboni, on their first in- 
troduction into Prance, only spoke in Italian, the audience, 
who did not understand the toords, were made completely 
masters of the action by their pure and energetic imitations 
of nature. The Italian theatre, has, indeed, recorded some 
miracles of this sort. A celebrated Scaramouch, without 
uttering a syllabic, kept the audience for a considermble 
time in a stale of suspense by a scene of aoccesaive ter- 
rors ; and exhibited a living picture of a panic-stricken 
man. Gberardi, in his *■ Theatre Italien,* conyeys some 
idea of the scene. Scaramouch, a character usually re- 
presented in a fright, is waiting for his master Harlequin 
in his apartment ; having put eycry thing in order, aocord- 
ine to his confused notions, he takes the gititar, seats him- 
self in ail arm-chair and plays. Pasquariel comes cently 
behind him and taps him on the shoulders— >this throws 
Scaramouch into a panic. ' It was then that incompara^ 
ble model of our most eminent actors,* says Gherardi» 

* displayed the miracles of his art : that art which paints 
the passions in the face, throws ihem into every gesture, 
and through a whole scene of frights upon frights, conveys 
the most powerful expression of ludicrous terror. This 
man moved all hearts by the pimplirity of nature, more 
than skilled orators can with all the charms of persuasive 
rhetoric* On this memorable scene a great prince ob- 
seryed that * Sofsramucda non paria^ e diea gnm esss."* 

* He Fpe?il{s nnr, but he says many gr<*st things.' 

In gesticulation and humour our Rich appears to ksys 
been a complete Mime : his genius was entirely confin^ 
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b Pantomime ; And he had the glory of introducing Haiw 
b(|iiiB on the English stage, which bA played under the 
CugDod name of Lun, He could describe to the au- 
dience by his signs and gettures as intelligibly as others 
flouid express by words. There is a large caricature print 
flf the tnuraph which Rich bad obtained over the severe 
Muses of Tragedy and Comedy, which lasted too long not 
to excite jealousy and opposition from the eorpM dramatique, 
Garrick, who once mtroduced a speaking Harlequin, 
bu celebrated the silent but powerful language of Rich : 

•When Lun appearni, with matchless art and whim 
He gave the power of-speech to every limb, 
Tho» ma8lc*d and mate, conveyM his quick intent, 
And told In frolic gestures what he meant : 
But now the motley coat and sword of wood 
Require a coogue lo make them underiluod !* 

The Italian Extempore Comedy is a literary curioMty 
hieh claims our auention. 

XXTEMPORE COMXOrXS. 

It is a curiosit^r in the history of natiooal genius to dis- 
cover a people with such a native fund of comic humour, 
combined with such pasaionate gesticulation, that they 
could deeply interest in acting a Comedv, carried on by 
dialogue, mtrigue, and character, alP ifkprovuiat or tm- 
pnrnptu: the actors undergoing no rehearsal, and, in fact, 
composing while they were acting. The plot, called 
Seenario, consisting merely of the scenes enumerated, 
with the characters indicated, was first written out ; it 
was then stt:»pended ai the back of the stage, and from 
ta« Hfre inspection, the actors came forward to perform, 
the dialogue entirely depending on their own genius.* 

* These pieces must have been detestable, and the ac- 
tors mere buffoons,' exclaim the Norihem critics, whose 
i m ag in a t ions have a coldness in them, like a frost in spring. 
But when the art of Extempore Comedy flourished among 
these children of fancy, the universal pleasure these repre- 
•entations aflTorded to a whole vivacious people, and the 
recorded celebrity of their great actors, open a now field 
tor tte speculation of genius. It may seem more extraor- 
dinary that some of its votaries have maintained that it pos- 
•eesed some peculiar advantages over written compositions. 
When Goldoni reformed the Italian theatre by regular 
Comedies, he found an invincible opposition from the en- 
thusiasts of their old Comedy ; for two centuries it had 
been the amusement of Italy, and was a species of comic 
entertainment which it had created . Inventive minds were 
Ibnd of sketching out these outlines of pieces, and other 
■en of genius of representing them. 

The inspiration of natiunal genius alone could produce 
dns phenomenon ; and these Extempore Comedies were, 
mdeed, indigenous to the soil. Italy, a land odmprovua- 
fsrt, kept up from the time of their old masters, the Ro- 
mans, the same fervid fancy. The ancient AldUma Fa- 
UUm, or Atellan Farces, originated at Atella, a town in 
the neighbourhood of ancient Naples ; and these, too, wore 
extempore Interludes, or, as Livy terms them, Exodia. 
We find in that historian a little interesting narrative of 
the theatrical history of the Romans : when the dramatic 
performances at Rome were becoming too sentimental and 
declamaioiT, banishing the playfulness and the mirth of 
Comedy, the Roman youth left these graver performances 
to the professed actors, and revived, perhaps in imitation of 
the licentious Satyra of the Greeks, the ancient custom of 
versifying pleasantries^ and throwing out jests and raillery 
•aong themselves, for their own diversion.t These Atel- 
lan Farces were prohablv not so low in humour as they have 
been represented 4 *v at least the Roman youth, on their re- 

• Some of the ancient Scenarie were printed in 1661, by Fla* 
Binfus Scale, one of their great actors. These, ar cording to 
Rieeoboni, constat of nothing more than the skeletons of Come* 
diee ; the Canevas, as the French technically term a plot and 
hs scenes. He sayB. ' thev arc not so short as those we now 
nse to fix at the back of the scenes, nor so full as to furnish 
•ay sId to the dialogue : they only explain what the actor did 
«n the stage, and the action which forms the subjea ; nuihing 



t The passage in Ltvy ts * inventus, histrlontbus labellanim 
acRi reliOD, ipsa inter se, more antiquo, ridicule intexta vsrsi- 
bos jactiiare coepii.* Lib. vii, cap. 2, 

{ As these Atellana Fabuln were never written, they have 
not descended to us In any shape. It has, indeed, been con. 
lieittTed that Horace, in the flfth Satire of his first Book, t. 
fl, has preserved a scene of this nature between two prac- 
tod buffoons in the ' Pugnam Sarmenii Scurra,* who chal. 
isages his brother Cicerrus ; equally ludicrous and scurrltous. 
Bat surely these were rather the low humour of the Mim«t, 
thanoftlMAiellanFaroirf * 



vival, excercised a chaster taste, for they are noticed by Ci« 
cero in a letter to his literary friend Papyrus PsDtus, whidi 
may be read in Melmoth'f version. * J3ut to turn from the 
senous to the jocose part of your letter — the strain of plea- 
santry you break into, immediately after having distinctly 
ouoted the tragedy of (Enomaiius, puts me in mind of the m»* 
oemmefAod of introducing at the sm of these graver dramtk' 
tie pieeeM the buff^nn humour ofomr Una tninuty instead of the 
more deiieate Surlesque of the old AuUan Farce».^* Thie 
very curious passage, distinctly marks out the two classes, 
which so many centuries af\er Cicero were revived in the 
Pantomime of Italy, and in its Extempore Comedy, f 

The critics on our side of the Alps reproached the Ita* 
liana for the Extempore Comedies; and Marmontel, in the 
Encjfchpedie, rashly declared that the nation did not pos- 
sess a smgle Comedy which couM endure a perusal. Bui 
he drew his notions from the low Farces of the Italian 
theatre at Paris, and he censured what he had never read.t 
The Comedies of Bibiena, Del Lasca, Del Seochi, ana 
others, are models of classical Comedy, but not the popu- 
lar favourites of Italy. Signorelli distmguisbes two spe- 
cies uf Italian Comedy, those which be calhi Commedlis 
Antiehe ed Eruditif ancient and learned Comedies, and 
those of Commedie delC Arte, or a SoggettOf Comediee 
sug|re8ted.— The first were moulded on dassical models, 
recited in their academies to a select audience, and per> 
formed by amateurs ; but the Commedie a SoggtUOf the 
Extempore Comedies, were invented by professional ac- 
tors of genius. More delightful to the fancy of the Italians, 
and more congenial to their talents, in spite of the graver 
critics, who even in their amusements cannot cast off die 
manacles of precedence, the Italians resolved to be pleased 
for themselves, with their own natural vein, uid with one 
feeling preferred a freedom of original humour and invei^ 
tion incompatible with regular productions, but which in- 
spired admirable actors, and secured fiill audiences. 

Men of great genius had a passion for performing in these 
Extempore Comedies. Salvator Rosa was famoos for 
his character of a Calabrian Clown, whose original he had 
prohablv often studied amidst that mountamous scenery in 
which his pencil delighted. Of their manner of acting I 
find an interesting anecdote in Passeri's lile of this great 
painter; he shall tell his own story. 

' One summer Salvator Rosa joined a company of yoong 
persons who were curiously addicted to the makmg « 
Commedie alt improviao. lb the midst of a vineyard Uiey 
raised a rustic stage, under the direction of one Mussi, 
who enjoyed some literary reputation, particularly for h^ 
sermons preached in Lent. 

* Their second Comedy was nomeroosly attended, and 
I went among the rest ; I sat on the same bench, by good 
fortune, with Uie Cavalier Bernini, Romanelli, aiid Guide, 
all well known persons. Salvator Rosa, who had al- 
ready made himself a favourite with the Roman people 
under the character of JV»rmica,6 opened with a prologue, 
in company with other actors. He proposed, for relievmg 
themselves of the extreme heats and ennw, that they shoula 
make a Comedy, and all agreed. Formica then spoke 
these exact words : 

* Non bogHo gidt die fadmmo Commedie come etertf, 
chetagHano li panni adwnao a elusto, o a ehUlo ; perehe es 
lo Hempo etja vedere, efdu veloee lo tagbo de no ramolo, 'che 
laoenna de no poeta ; enr manco bogtio, chefaammo fjsnire 
nala ecma porta eifattont, aequavitarij e erapari, e tie seM- 
fenxe che tengo eproponH da aseno.* 

One part of this humour lies in the dialect, which is 
Venetian but there was a concealed stroke of satire, a 
snake in the grass. The sense of the passage is, < I will 

* Ms]rooth*s Letters of Cicero, B. viil, kit. 20 • In Oraviua** 

edition. Lib. ix, ep. 16. 

f This psssage also shows that our own custom of annex 
ing a Farce, or petite piece, or Pantomime, to a tragic Drama, 
existedamong the Romans: the introduction of the practice 
here seems not to be nscf'rtiilned ; aiMi it is conjectures not to 
have ez1<ited belhre the Restoration. Shakspeare and his con- 
temporaries probably were spsctatora of only a single drama 
at one performance. 

} Storia Criiirade Teatri de Signorelli, u>m. ill, 2Sa Baretti 
mentions a collection of four thousand dramas, made by Apos- 
tolo Z«no, of which the greater part were Comedies. He allows 
that In trsffedics his nation is mferior to the Engllith snd the 
French ; * nut no nntion,' he adds, ' can be compered with us 
for pleasantry and humour in Comed y.* Some of the grsslssi 
names in Italian Llierature were writers of Comedy. Ital. lA 
lift. 

f Allien explains Formica as a crabbed fellow who acli iha 
bttU in a Fares. 
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Bot, howvter, that we should make a Comedy like certain 
penons who cut clolhee, and pui ihcm on this man'* back, 
and on that mao'« back ; for at last the time comtie which 
shows how much faster went the cut of the shears than 
the pen of the poet ; nor will we hare entering on the scene, 
courierSf branay-sellen and goat*herds, and iheir stare shy 
and blodiisb, which I think worthy the senseless invention 
of an ass.* 

Passeri now proceeds ; ' At this time Bernini had made 
a Comedy in ihe Carnival, very punf^ent and biting; and 
that summer he had one of Castelli's performed in the 
suburbs, where, to represent the dawn of day, appeared on 
the stage, water carriers, couriers, and ^oai-herds, going 
about— all which is contrary to rule, which allows of no 
character who is not concerned in the dialogue to mix with 
the groups. At these words of the Formica, I, who well 
knew his me«uiing, instantly glanced my eye at Bernini, to 
observe his movements ; butlie, with an artificial careless* 
BOSS, showed that this ** cut of the shears" did not touch 
him; and be made no apparent show of being hurt. But 
Casielli, who was also near, tossin^ his head and smiling 
in bitterness, showed, dearly that he was hit.' 

This Italian story told with all the poignant relish of 
these vivacious natives, to whom such a stinging incident 
was an important event, also shows the personal freedoms 
taken on these occasions by a man of geniui*, en'irely in 
the spirit of the ancient Roman Alellana, or the Grecian 
. Saiyra. 

Kiccnboni ban discussed the curious subject of Extern- 

• pore Comedy with equal modesty and feeling; and Ghe- 
rardi, with more exultation and egotism. ' This kind of 
meelaeUj* says Riccoboni, is peculiar to Italy ; one cannot 
deny that it has graces perfectly its own, and which writ- 
ten Comedy can never exhibit. This impromptu mode of 

. acting furnishes opportunities for aperpeiual change in the 
performances, so tnat the rame 9cenario repeated still ap- 

Siars a new one ; thus one Comedy may become twenty 
umedies. An actor of this description, always suppos- 
ing an actor of genius, is more vividlv aflfected than one 
who has coldly got his part by role.' But Riccoboni could 

• not deny that there were inconveniences in this singular 
art. One difficulty not easily surmounted was the prevent- 
ing of all the actors speaking together ; each one eager to 

• reply before the other had finished. It was a nice point to 
' know when to yieM up the scene entirely to a predominant 

• character, when agitated, by violent passion ; nor did it re- 
qture a less exercised tact to feel when tu stop ; the vanity 
of an actor ofVen spoiled a fine scene. 

It evidently required that some of the actors at least 
should be blessed with genius, and what is srarcely less 
difficult to find, with a certain equality of talents; for the 
performance of the happiest actor of this school greatly de- 
pends on the excitement he receives from his companicHi ; 
an actor beneath mediocrity would ruin a piece. * But 
fi^re, memory, voice, and even sensibility, are not sufB- 
oent for the actor oW impnmtta ; ho mu<<t be in the habit 
of 9ult<vating the imagination, pouring forth the flow of 
expression, and prompt in those flashes which instantane- 
ously vibrate in tne plaudits of an audience.* And this ac- 
eomplished extempore actor feelingly laments that ihoao 
destuied to his profession, who require the mo«t careful 
aducation, are most Kkely to have received the most ne- 
glected one. Lucian, in his curious treatise on Tragic 
Pantomime, asserts, that the great actor should also be a 
man of letters. 

The lively Gherardi piuheshis arguments with more bold- 
jMss, and throws out some curious information respeciine 
this singular art: < Any one may learn a part by rote, and 
do something bad, or inidifTerent, on another theatre. With 
tit the affair is quite otherwine ; and when an Italian actor 
dies; it is with infinite difficulty we can supply his place. 
An Italian actor learns nothing'by head ; he looks on the 
■ubjeet fur a moment before he comes forward on the stage, 
and entirely depends on his imagination for the rest. The 
•elor who IS accustomed merelv to recite what he has been 
taught is no completely occupied by his memory, that he 
appears to stand as it were unconnected either with the 
audience or his companion; he is so impatient to deliver 
himself of the burden he is carrving, that he trembles like 
a school-boy, or is as senseles« as an Echo, and could 
never speak if othersliad not spoken before. Such a tutored 
actor among ns would be liKe a paralytic arm lo a body ; 
an unserviceable member, only fatiguing the healthy action 
«f tha sound parts. Our performers, who became illustn- 



ous by their art, charmed the spectators by the beauty of 
their voice, their spontaneous gestures, the flexibility of' 
their pasaions, while a certain natural air never failed them 
in their motions and their dialogue.'* 

Here, then, is a species of the histrionic art unknown to 
us, and running counter to that critical canon whit:h our 
great poet, but not powerful actor, has delivered to tho 
actors themselves, ' to speak no more than is set down for 
them.' The present art consisted in happily performing 
the reverse. 

Much of the merit of these actors tmquestionably must 
be attributed to the felicity of the national genius. But 
there were probably some secret aids in this singular art 
of Extempore Comedy, which the pride of the artist has 
concealed. Some traits in the character, and some wit in 
the dialogue, might descend traditionally ; and the moot ex- 
perienced actor on that stage would make use of his me- 
mory more than he wa^ willing to confess.. Goldoni records 
an unlucky adventure of his * Harlequin lost and found^' 
which outline he had sketched for the Italian company ; it 
was well received at Paris, but utterly failed at Fontaine- 
bleau, for some of the actors had thought proper to incor- 
porate too noanv of the jokes of the ** Cocu imaginaire,' 
which displeasen the court, and ruined the piece. When 
a new piece was to be performed, the chief actor sum- 
moned the troop in the morning, read the plot, and explain- 
ed the story, to contrive scenes. It was like playmg the 
whole peHormance before the actors. These hints of 
scenes were all the rehearsal. When the actor entered 
on the scene he did not know what was to come, nor had 
he any prompter to help him on ; much, too, depended on 
the talents of his companions ; yet sometimes a scene 
mi?ht be preconcerted. Invention, humour, bold »>ncep- 
lion of character, and rapid strokes of genius, they habit* 
ually exercised — ^and the pantomimic arts of gesture, th« 
pai«sionate or humourous cxpres!>ion of their feelings, would 
sssist an actor when his genius for a moment had deserted 
him. Surli excellence was not long hereditary, and in 
the decline of this singular art its defects became mors 
apparent. The race had degenerated; the inexperienced 
actor became Io<^iiaf ions ; long monologues were contrived 
by a barren genius to hide his incapacity for spirited dia- 
logue ; and a wearisome repetition of trivial jestn, coarse 
humour, and vulgar hufTnonery, damned the Comedia a 
aogi^etto, and sunk it to a Bartholemew-fair play. But the 
miracle which genius produced, it may repeat, whenever 
the same happy rombination of circumstances and persons 
shall occur together. 

I shall eive one anecdote to record the possible excel- 
lence of the art. Louis Riccoboni known in the annals 
of ihts theatre by ihe adopted name of Leiio, his favourite 
ttjnoroso character, was not only an accomplished actor, 
but a literary man ; and with his wife Flaminia, afterwards 
the celebrated novelist, displayed a rare union of talents 
and of mind^. Ii was su«pecied that they did not art elP 
imprmnsttiy from the facility and the elenance of their dia- 
logue ; and a clamour was now raised in the literary cir^ 
cles, who had Inng been jealous of the fascination which at- 
tracted the public to the Iia'ian theatre. It was said that 
the Riccobonis were imoosing on the public credulity ; and 
that their pretended Extempore Comedies were precon- 
certed scenes. To terminate this civil war between the 
rival theatres, La Motte offered lo sketch a plot in five 
arts, and the Italians were challengefl to perform it. This 
defiance was instantly accepted. On the morning of the 
representation Lelio detaiVd Ihe story to his troop, hung 
up the Scenario in its uitual place, and the whole company 
was n>adv at the drawing of the ritriaio. The pint given 
in bv lia Motte was performed to admirati,>n ; and all Paris 
wiinessed the triumph. La Motte afierwsrHs compojeed 
this very comedy for ihe French theatre, VAmanU^fi* 
die, yet still the extempore one at the Ita'ian theatre n^ 
maiiied a more permanent favourite ; and the public were 
delighted by seeing the same piece perpel ually offering 
novelties arirl changing its character at the fancy of ihe 
actors. This fart conveys an idea V)f dramatic execution 
which does not en»er into our experience. Riccoboni car- 
ried the Comedie thW Arte to a new perfection, by the in- 
troduction of an elegant fable and serious characten; and 

* See Gherardi's preface to his rollortkw of Le TheatPS 
Ttalien. These sfx volumes consist of Farces writen by French 
authors. In Imitation of the more ancient extempore ones. 
They are ludwrons, and the writers wantonly sport with oust 
abfurdhy. 
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ha raiMd th« digniiy oftlie luUan itafe when be imcribed 
oauscuiiaia, 

CAtTlAAT KIDSITDO MOKSS.* 
XAMUrAEK, MlLTOHi AND THE ITALXAN TUBATRB. 

The peBtomiiiiic charmclere and the extempore comedy 
of luljr nuLj have had some influeuce even on our own 
dranaiic poeis < this eource has indeed eacaped all notice ; 
yen I inciioe lo tbiok it explains a difficult point in Mae- 
liacrr, which has baffled even the ketn spirit of Mr Giflbrd. 

A paasaffe m Massincer bears a sirikiiu: resemblance 
with one in Motiere's <Ma)ade Imafinaire/ It is in * The 
Eaperar of the £a8t,* vol. Ill,- 317. The Uuack or 
'Empirio's hunioaruus notion is so closely that of Molierc's 
thai Mr Gifford, agreeing with Mr Gilchrist, * finds it dif- 
ficult to believe the coincideoce accidental ;* but the |;reater 
difficulty is, to conceive that * Massinger ever fell into Mo- 
liere's hands.' At that period, in the infancy of our lite- 
rature, ovr native authors and our own langutge were as 
insulated as their country. It is more than probable that 
Massinger and Moliere had drawn from the same source 
•—the Italian comedy. Massineei^s * Empiric,' as well 
u the acknowladged copy of Mohere's * Medecm,* came 
from the * Dottors,' of the Italian comedy. The humour 
of these old Iialian pantomimes was often as traditionally 
preserved as proverbs. Massinger was a student of Ital- 
ian autbocs; and some of the lucky bits of their theatre, 
which then consisted of nothing else but these burlest^ue 
comedies, might have circuitously reached the En|>lish 
bald ; and six and thirty years afterwards, the same tradi- 
tioaal jests might have been gleaned by the Gallic one 
from the * Dotiore,' who was stul repeating what he knew 
was sure of pleading. 

Our theatres of the Elizabethan period seem to have had 
here the extempore comedy after the manner of the Italians, 
we Mrely poseess one of these Seenariotf in the remark* 
^e * Flatts,' which were accidentally discovered at 
Dnlwkh College, hearing every feature oTan Italian £oen- 
eris. Steevens calls them * a inysleriotts fragment of an« 
dent stage-direction,* and adds, tftat * the paper describe!* 
a species of dramatic entertainment of which no memorial 
is preserved in any annals ol the English stagu.j The 
oommeBtators on Shakespeare appear not to have known 
the naiore of these Scenarios. The * Piatt,' as it is call- 
ed, is fairly written in a large hand, containing directions 
appoinled lo be stuck up near the prompter's station ; and 
it has even an oblong hole in its centre to admit of being 
euBpended on a wooden peg. Particular scenes are barely 
ordered, and the names, or rather nicknames, of several of 
the players, appear in the moat familiar manner, as they 
were known to their companions in the rude green-room of 
that day; such as < Figg, White and Black Dick and Sam, 
Little Will Bame, Jadt Greeory. and the Red-faced Fel- 
k»w,' &c. Some of these * Platts' are on solemn subjects, 
fike the tra^ pantomime ; and in some appear * Panta- 
looo, and his roan Peascod, with spectacles.' Steevens 
ebservee, that he met with no earlier example of the a|H 
pnrance of Pantaloon, as a specific character on our 
stage ; and that this direction concerning ' the spectacles,' 
eannot fail to remind the reader of a celebrated paaaage in 
* AayouWttit^ 



The lean and 8npp6r*d Pantaloon, 



With apeotadea on m 

Perliaps, be adds, Shakspeare alludes to this pereonage 
•s habited in his own time. Can we doubt that this Pao- 
taleoa had come from the Italian dieatre, after what we 
have alreadjr sakl ? Does not this confirm the conjecture, 
that there existed an intercourse between the Italian thea^ 
tre and our own 7 Further, Tarleton the comedian, and 
others, celebrated for their 'eztemporal wit,' was the 
writer or inveator of one of these * PUtU,' Stowe records 

* These researches on the Pantomimic Cbaractera, and the 
Exiempora Comediea, were made many years ago ; and ex* 
cent a alight mention of the fonner in Mr. Pinkenon's Letters 
ofUieratore,* theae subjects appeared untouched by our own 
vrkars. Accident baa lately thrown in my way * An Hisu»rl' 
cat and Crkteal Eaaay on the Revival of the Drama In luly,* 
by the late J. C.Walker, 18 ». The reader will there find 
esisnaive rsaearehea on theae aubjects ; we conid not lidl 
•oarionally of drawing from the aame fovnuina ; but as my 
ttQoa was noes uartteular, his labours have not anticipaiod 
Hr views. '^ 

1 1 isfar the reader to 6teeven*a editkm, 1198, voL IL n. 4B8, 
■raalitatofibsseUtararycurioeitlsaL 



of one of our actors that * he had a quick, delicate, refined, 
txfemporal wit.' And of another that * he had a wondrous, 
ptenuiul, {jleaaant, eMemporal wit. These actors then, 
who were in the ^abii of exercbing their impromptus^ re* 
semble those who |ierformed in the unwritten 'Comedies of 
the lialtaus. Gabriel ilarvev, the Ariatarchus of the day, 
complimenu Tarleton for "having brought forward a nets 
mectrs of ihamatic exkibituni. If this compliment paid to 
Tarleton motely alludea to hie dexterity at txUtmraneouM 
wU in the character of the efoien, as my friend Mr J>ouee 
thmka, this would be sufficient to show that he was au 
tempting to introduce on uur stage the extempore comedy 
of the Italians; which Gabriel Harvey distinguishes as *a 
new spedes.' As for these * Platu,' which I shall now 
venture to call * Scenarios,' they surprise by their bare- 
nesM, conveying no notion of the piece itself, though quite 
sufiicien(*for the actora. They conaist of mere exita sad 
entrances of ih« actors, and often the real names of the 
actors sre familiarly mixed with those of the i/mmuHaptf^ 
aoNtf. Stevens has justly observed however on ihoe ske- 
letons, that although * the drift of theae dramatic pieces 
cannot be collected from the mere outhnea before ua, yet 
we must not charge them with absurdity. Even the 
scenes of Shakspeare would have worn as unpromising aa 
asptict, had their skeletons only been discovered.* The 
painted $cenario$ of the Italian theatre were not more il>> 
telligibie ; exhibiting only the kinU for acenes. 

Tnus, I thmk, we have sufficient evidence of aa inters 
course subsistini! between the Englbh and Italian theatres, 
not hitherto aiispected ; and I find an allusion lu these 
Italian pantomimes, by the great town wit Tom Nash, ia 
bis ' Pierce PennileMc,' which shows that he was wall 
acquainted with their nature. He indeed exults over them, 
obaerving that our plays are * honourable and full of gal- 
lant resolution, not conKiuting, like theirs, of pantaloon, a 
zany, and a w — e, (alluding to the women actors of the 
Italian stage;)* but of emperors, kings, and princes.' 
Qut my conviction is still confirmed, when I find that 
Stephen Gosson wrote * the comedie of captain Mario ;* 
it has not been printed, but * C^puun Mario* is one of the 
Italian characters. 

Even at a later period, the influence u these perfor- 
mances reached the greatest name in the Eiwlish Pamas* 
sus. One of the ereat actors and authors ofihese pieces, 
who piiUished eighteen of these irregular productions, was 
Andre ini, whose name must have the hoMmr of being as- 
sociated with Milton's, for it was his comedy or opera 
which threw the first spark of the Paradise Lost into the 
soul of the epic poet— a drcumstance which will hardly 
be questioned by those who have examined the difiereat 
schemes and allegorical personages of the first projected 
drama of Paradise Lost : nor was Andreini, as well as 
many others of this race of Italian dramatists, inferior 
poets. The Adomo of Andreini was a personage suffi* 
dently oritfinal and poetical to serve as the model of the 
Adam of Milton. The youthful Envlisb poet, at its re. 
presentation, carried it away in his mind, n it indeed is 
a great traveller : and thus also the * Empiric of Massin- 
ger might have reached us, from the Belognese * Dottore.' 

The late Mr Hde, the ingenious writer on the Arabiaa 
Nights, observed to me that Moliere jt must be presumed 
never read FUteher'a plavs, yet his ' Bourgeois geolil- 
homme' and the other's * Noble Gentleman* bear in some 
instances a great resemblance. They possibly may have 
drawn from the same Italian source of comedy which I 
have here indicated. 

. SONSS or TEA DBS, OE SOKeS FOE THE PEOPLE. 

Men of genius have devoted some of their hours, and 
even governments have occasionally assisted, to render 
the people happier by song and dance. The Ghreciane 
had aongs appropriated to the varioiis trades. Songs of 
this nature would shorten the manufacturer's tedious task- 
work, and solace the artisan at his solitary occtmation. A 
beam of gay fancy kindling his mind, a (riayful change of 
measures delightmg his ear, even a moralising verss to 
cherish bis better feelings— ^hese ingeniously^ada^ted to 
eace profession, and some to the display of patriotic eha^ 
racters and national events, would contribute something 
to public happiness. Such themes are worthy of a patriotic 
bard, of the Southeys for their hearts, and tne Moores for 
their verse. 

Fletcher of Saltoon said, * If a man were permitted to 

* Women were first Introduced on thw Italian tunrt about 
IMO— k was tharsfore an extraordinary novcftr in TCash't time. 
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■ike all the balladi, he need not care who should make 
•U the laws cf a nation.' The character of a people is 
long preserved in their national sonss. * God save the 
kinjf and *Rale Britannia' are, and I hope will long be, 
oar English national airs. 

* The story of Amphion building Thebeti with his lyre 
was not a fame,* says Dr. Clarke. * At Thebes, in the 
harmonious adjustment of those masses whi;h remain bo- 
looging to the ancient walls, we saw enough to convince 
OS that this story was no fable ; for it was a very ancient 
custom to carry on immtnae lejbour hy an accompaniment 
«f name and singing. The custom still ezbts both in 
Kmt and Greece. It might, therefore, be said that the 
iVau$ of ThebtM were built at the sound of the only musi- 
cal instrument then in use; because, according to the 
euatom of the eowKry, the lyre was necessary f<}r the ao- 
eomplishment of the work.'* 

Atheneust has preserved the Greek names of different 
■onj^s as sung by various irailes, but unfortunately none of 
the songs themselves. There was a song fur the corn- 
grinders ; another fur the workers in wool ; another for the 
weavers. The reapers had their card; the herdsmen 
had a sons which an ox>driver of Sicily had composed : 
the kneaders, and the bathers, and the gallfy-rowers, 
were not without their chant. We have ourselves a song 
of the weavers, which Ritson has preserved in his ' An- 
cient Songs ;' and it may be found in the popular chap- 
book of 'The Life of Jack of Newbury ;' and the songs 
of anglers, of old Isaac Walton, and Charles Cotton, sull 
ntain their freshness. 

Mr Heber has beautifully observed, in his Bampton 
I«eciures, that among the Greeks the hymn which placed 
Harmodius in the green and flowery island of the Blessed 
was chanted by the potter to his wheel, and enlivened the 
labours of the Pirean mariner. 

Dr Johnson is the only writer I recollect who has no- 
ticed something of this nature which he observed in the 
Highlands. < The strokes of the sickle were timed by the 
modulation of the harveat iong, in which all their voices 
were united. They accompany every action which can 
be done in equal time with an appropriate ttrain^ which 
has, they say, not much meaning, but its effects are reei^ 
larity and cheerfulness. There is an oar-Mng used oy 
the Hobrideans.' 

But if these diants * have not much meaning,' they 
will not produce the desired effect of touching the heart, 
as well as giving vigor to the arm of the labourer. The 
gondoliers of Venice while away (heir long midnight hours 
on the water with the stanzas of Tas^o. Fragments of 
Homer are sung by the Greek sailors of the Archipelago ; 
the severe labour of the trackers, in China, is accompa- 
nied with a song which encourages their etertians, and 
readers these simultaneous. Mr Ellis mentions, that the 
light of the lofty pagoda of Tong-chow served as a great 
to^ic of incitement in the sfing of the trackers toiling 
•gainst the stream, to their place of rest. The canoe- 
men, on the Gold Coast, in a very dangerous passage, 
< on the back of a high*curling wave, puddling with all 
their might, singing or rather shouting their wildsone, fol- 
low it up,* says M'Leod, who was alively witness of this 
happy combination of song, of labour, and of peril, which 
ho acknowledges was ' a very terrific process.' Our sai- 
lors at Newcastle, in heaving their anchors, have their 
' Heave, and ho ! rum-bclow !' but the Sicilian mariners 
must he more deeply affected by their beautiful hymn to 
the Virgin ! A society instituted in Holland for general 
food 4o not consider among their least usefiil projects 
UMt of having printed at a low price a collection of 9mga 
fotioUora. 

It is extremely pleasing, as it is true, to notice the honest 
•zttltation of an excellent ballad-writer, C. Dibdin, who 
in his professional Life, p. 8, writes — ' I have loamt my 
■ongi have been considered as an object of national con- 
■eqoence ; that they have been the solace of sailors and 
kmg voyagers, in storms, in battle ; and that they have 
boon (quoted in mutinies, to the restoration of order and 
discipline.' It is recorded of the Portuguese soldiery in 
Ceylon, at the siege of Colombo, when pressed with miso- 
17 and pangs of hunger, that they derived, during their 
marches, not only consolation, but also encouragement, 
by rehearsing the stanzas of the Lusiad. 
We ounolves have been a great ballad nation, and once 

• Dr. darkens Travels, VIV, p. S6 
tDelp.Lib.XIV,cap.ni. 



abounded with songa of die people ; not, however, of this 
particular species, but rather of narrative poems. Thejr 
are described by PuUenham, a critio in the reign of Eliza^ 
beih, as * small and popular songs, sung by those Cunkn 
banqui, upon benches and barrels' heads, where they havo 
no other audience than boys, or country fellows thai pasn 
by them in the streeu ; of else by blind harpers, or such 
like tavern-minstrels, that give a fit of mirth for a groat.' 
Such were these < Relics of «uicient English Poetry,* 
which Seiden collected, Pepys preserved, and Percy puk^ 
lished. Ritson, our great poetical antiauary in this aort 
of things, says, that few are older than the reign of James 
I. The more ancient songs of the people {perished by 
having been printed in single sheets, and their humb& 
purchasers having no other iibrary to preserve them than 
the walls on which they pasted ihem. Those we have 
consist of a succeeding race of ballads, chiefly revived or 
written by Richard Johnson, the author of the well-known 
romance of the Seven Champions, andDelony. the writer 
of Jack of Newbury's Life, and the * Gentle Craft,' who 
lived in the time of Faroes and Charies. One Martin Par* 
ker was a most notorious ballad-scribbler in the reign oC 
Charles I, and the Protector. 

These writers, in their dd sm, collected their nongs 
into little penny books, called * Garlands,' some of which 
have been re-published by Ritson ; and a recent editor 
has well described them as * humble and amusing village 
strains, founded upon the squabbles of a wake, tales of 
untrue love, superstitious rumours, or miraculoua tradi- 
tions of the hamlet.' They enter into the picture of our 
manners, as well as folio chronicles. 

These songs abounded in the good old times ofElic*- 
beth and James ; for Hall in his Satires notices them as 

* Sung to the wheel, and sung unio the payle -^ 

That is, sung by maidens spinning, or milking ; and in- 
deed Sbakspeare had described them as * old and plain,' 
chanted by 

' The spinsters and the knitters in the sun. 
And the free maids that weave their thresa with bones.' 

Twelfth Night 

They were the favourites of the Poet of Nature, who taken 
every opportunity to introduce them into the mouths of his 
clown, nis fool, and his intiuerant Autolycus. When the 
late Dr Buniey, who had probably not the slightest oo»- 
ceplion of their nature, and perhaps as little taste for their 
rude and wild simplicity, ventured to call the songs of Ai>- 
tolycus, ' two nofuensical songs,' the musician called down 
on himself one of the bitterest notes from Steevens that 
ever commentator penned against a profane scoffer.* 

Whatever these songs were, it is evident they formed 
a source of recreation to the solitary task-worker. But 
as the more masculine trades had their own Mliraf whose 
titles only appear to have reached us, such as ' The Caiw 
man's Whistle,' * Waikin's Ale,' < Chopping Knives,' &g» 
they were probably appropriated to the respective trades 
they indicate. Tne tune of the * Carman's Whistle' was 
composed by Bird, and the favourite tune of * Ciueen Eli- 
zabeth,' may be found in tlio collection called *- ^ueen 
Elizabeth's Virginal Book.' One who has laiely heard it 
played says, that * it has more air than the other ezecraUe 
compositions in her Majesty's book, something resembling 
a French quadrille.' 

The feeling our present researches would excite woold 
naturally be most strongly felt in small commonitiesj where 
the interest of the governors is to contribute to the individ* 
ual happiness of the laborious classes. The Helvetic so- 
ciety requested Lavater to compooe the SchweixerHeder, 
or Swiss Songs, which are now sung by the youth of mn« 
ny of the cantons ; and various Swiss poets have sucrcas- 
fully composed on national subjects, associated with iieir 
best feelings. In such pitemal governments as was that 
of Florence under the Medici, we find that songs and dan- 
ces for the people, engaged the muse of Lorenzo, who 
condescended to deliitht them with pleasant songs compos- 
ed in a popular langtiage ; the example of such a charao- 
ter was tbllowed by the men of genius of the age. These 

* Dr. Bumeysubsequently observed, that * this rO(iie Auto 
lycns is the true ancient Minstrel in the old Fabliaux :' on 
which Steerens remarks, * Many will push the compnripon a 
little Airthen and concur with n:e in thinking that our modem 
minstrels of the opera, tike their predecenmr Amolycus, are 
pickpockets as w^l as singers ofnonsensica] ballads/ Stes- 
vens* Sbakspeare, vol. VII, p. 107, hbown edition, I7NL 
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ttdent wMigs, oftsn adapted to the different trades, opened 
a Tein of invention in the new characters, and aJlusions, 
the humorous equivoques, and sometimes with the licen- 
tjoasness of the popular fancy. They were collected in 1669, 
under the title of *■ Canti Camascialeschi,* and there is a 
iDodrm edition, in 1760, in two volumes quarto. Mr Ros- 
ooe,^ and Mr Guin^uen^,t have given a pleasing account 
of these songs. It is said they sing to this day a popular 
one by Lorenzo, beginning 

* Ben venga Maggio 
£'1 goalaloo selvaggio,' X 

which has all the florid brilliancy of an ItaBan spring. 

The most delightful songs of this nature would naturally 
be found among a people whose climate and whose labours 
alike inspire a general hilarity; and the vineyards of Franco 
have produced a class of songs, of excessive gaiety and 
freedom, called Ckanaom de Vendange, A most interest- 
ing vy*m?»t of these songs may be found in Le Ghrand 
ly Aawxicy*s Huloire delaVie privie da FnmaoM. * The 
men and women, each with a basket on their arm, assent 
hie at the foot of the hill; there stopping, they arrange 
themaelves in a circle. The chief or this band tunes up 
a joTOOs son^, whose burden^ is chorused : then they a^ 
oeod, and du^rsa in the vineyard, they work without 
interrupting their tasks, while new couplets often resound 
from some of the vine-dressers ; sometimes intermixed with 
a sudden jest at a traveller. In the evenine, their supper 
scarcely over, their joy recommences, they dance in a cir- 
cle, ana sing some of those songs '^free gaiety, which the 
moment excuses, known by the name of tnncyani wng$.-^ 
The gaiety becomes general ; masters, guests, friends, 
servants, ;m dance together ; and in this manner a day of 
labour terminates, which one might mistake for a day 
of diversion. U is what I have witnessed in Champagne, 
A a land of vines, far different from the country where 
the labours of the harvest form so painful a contrast.'§ 

The extinction of those songs which formerly kept alive 
the gaiety of the domestic circle, whose burdens were 
always sung in chorus, is lamented by the French antiqua- 

2. 'Our fathers had a custom to amuse themselves at 
e dessert of a feast by a joyous song of this nature.— 
Rach in bis turn sung,— all chorused.* This ancient gai- 
e^ was sometimes cross and noisy ; but he prefers it to 
the tame decencv of our times — these smiling, not laugh- 
ing days of Loro Chesterfield. 

* On ne riiplus, on aourit auioufdhul ; 

Et nos plaisiFi aont voUiins de l*ennul.^ 
Few Bsen of letters have not read the collections which 
have been made of these charming Chanmmnetttn^ to which 
French poetry owes a great share of its fame among fo 
reieners. These treasures of wit and gaiety, which for 
such a length of tune have been in the niouihs of all 
Freachmen, now forgotten, are buried in the dust of libra- 
ries. These are Hm old French VaudevUlety formerly 
sung at meals by the companv. The celebrated Count de 
GramnMDt is mentioned by Hamilton as being 

Agreable et vif en propos ; 
Celfebre diseur de bon mots ; 
Reeueil vivant d'atUiqwa Vaudmriltm, 

These VaudemLe* were originally invented by a fuller 
of VoM de Vvrtf or ihe vsIIpv by the river Fire, and were 
sung by his men to amuse themselves as they spread their 
doilis on the banks of the river. They were songs com- 
posed on some incident or adventure of the day. At first 
these gay playful effusions were called the 8ongs of Vau 
da Vin, tiU they became known as Vcmdevillu, Boileau 
has well described tliem : 

Is. Hberte Frangoiae an see vers se deploie ; 
Oct enfant de plaisir veut naitre dans la joie. 

It is well known how the attempt ended,of James I and 
his unfortunate son, by the publication of their ^ Book of 
Sports,' to preserve the national character from the gloom 
offsuDatical Puritanism ; among its unhappv effects, there 
was however one not a little ludicrous. *rhe Puritans, 
offended by the gentlest forms of mirth, and every day 
becoming more sullen, wme so shocked at the simple 
Oierriment of the people, that they contrived to parody 

* Life of Lorenso de Medici, vol. 1, 80^ 
f Hisc LiQ. de IMtalie, vol. UI, 506. 
I Mr. Koscoe has printed this very deligh^ul song, in the 
LiK nf Lorenxo, Ifo. XL1, App. ^ 

^ Ls Gfmnd, voL m, p. 6:< 
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these songs into spiritual ones ; and Shakspeare speaks 
of the Puritan of his day, * singing psalms to hornpipes.* 
As Puritans are the same in aH times, the Methodists in 
our own repeated the foolery, and set their hymns to pop- 
uhir times and jigs, which one of them said were * too md 
for the devil.* Thev have suns hymns to the air of * The 
beds of sweet roses,' &c. And as there have been Pur>- 
tans among other people as well as our own, the nine 
occurrence took place both m Italy and France. In Italy, 
the Carnival songs were turned into pious hymns ; tna 
hymn Juu fammi morire, is sung to the music of Vaga 
baia e gentile-' Crue{/la90 a capo ehno to that of Utia dbit" 
na <r amor .fino^ one of the most indecent piooea in th* 
Canxoni a bath ,* and the hymn, beginning 

< Eceo^ Messia 
E la Madre Maria, 

was sung to the gay tune of Lorenzo de Medici, 

* Ben veaga Maggio, 
El Gonfuon, selvaggio.' 

Atheneus notices what we call slang or flash soiigt. 
He tells us, that there were poets who composed songs in 
the dialect of the jOBob ; and who succeeded in this kind of 
poetry, adapted to their various characters. The French 
call sudi songs Chaiuoru a la VadS and have frequently 
composed them with a ludicrous effect, when the style of 
the JPoissarGles is applied to the gravest matters of state,and 
conveys the popular feelings in the language cf the p(K»:h 
lace. This sort of satirical song is happily defined in a 
playful didactic poem on La VokdevUUt 

' II est IVsprit de ceux qui n'en oat pas.' 

Atheneus has also preserved songs, sung by petitwuert 
who woit about on holidays m collect ahns. A friend of 
mine, with taste and learning, has discovered in his ro> 
searches, * The Crow Song/ and ' The Swallow Song,* 
and has transfused their spirit in a happy versMMu I pra> 
serve a few striking ideas. 
The Collectors tor * The Crow* song : 
* My good worthy masters, a pittance bestow, 
Some oatmeal, or barley, or wheat for the CVmo. 
A loaf, or a penny, or e'en what you will, — 
From the poor man, a grain of hu salt may suffice, 
For your Crow swallows all, and is not overnuce. 
And the man w.ho can now gi?e his f rain, and no mors. 
May another day give from a plentiful store.— 
Come my lad to the door, Plutus nods to our wish : 
And our sweet little mistress comes out with a dish ; 
She gives us her figs, and she gives us a smile- 
Heaven send her a husband ! — 
And a boy to be danced on his grandfather's kneo, 
And a girl like herself all the joy of her mother, 
Who may one day present her with just such another. 

Thus we carry our Crow-song to door after door, 
Alternately chanting, we ramble along. 
And we treat all who give, or give not^ with a song.' 

Swallow-singing, or CheUdouising, as the Qreek tenn 
is, was another method of cdlecting eleemosynary gifbi, 
which took place in the month Boecuromioo, or August. 

* The Swallow, the Swallow is here, 
A^ith his back so black, and his belly so white, 

He brings on the pride of the year, 
With the gay months of love, ana the days of delight. 
Come bring out your good humming stun ; 
Of the nice tit-bits let the Swallow partake ; 
And a slice of the right Boedromion cake. 
So give, and nve quickly,— 
Or we'll pull down the door fixsn its hinges ; 
Or we'll steal young madam away ! 
But see ! we're a merry boy's pvly, 
And the Swallow, theSwaUow, is osre ? 

These songs resemble those of our own ancient mum- 
mers, who to this day in honour of Bishop Blaise, the 
Saint of Wool-combers, go about chanting on the eves of 
their holidays. A custom long existing in this ooimtry to 
elect a Boy- Bishop in almost every parish ; the Montem 
at Eaton still prevails ; and there is a closer connexion 
perhaps between the custom which produced the * Song of 
the Crow and the Swallow,' and our Northern munuae- 
ries, than may be at first suspected. The Pagan Satur- 
nalia, which the Swallow song by its pleasant menaces 
resembles, were afWwards disguised in the fbrins adopted 
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by the mtIj Christiana ; and such are the reinaini of the 
Roman Catholic Religion, in which the people wore lone 
indulged in their old taste for mockery and mummery. 1 
must add in connexion with our main inquiry, that our own 
aadent beggars had their songs, some of which are as old 
as the ElizuMthan period, ami man^ are fancifully charac- 
teristic of their habits and their feohngs. 

mrsoDUCBAs or bjcotic rLowsns, truits, etc. 

There has been a class of men whose patriotic afTec- 
tioo, or whose general benevolence, have been usually de- 
frauded of the gratitude their country owes them : these 
have been the introducers of new flowers, new plants, and 
new roots into Europe ; the greater part which we now en- 
joy was drawn from the luxuriant dimates of Asia, and 
the profusion which now covers our land originared in the 
most anxious nursing, and were the gifts of individuals. 
Monuments are reared, and medals struck, to commemo- 
rate events and names, which are less deserving our re- 
gard than those who have transplanted into the colder 
gardens of the North the rich fruits, the beautiful flowers, 
and the succulent pulse and roots of^ more favoured spots ; 
and carrying into their own country, as it were, another 
Nature, they have, as old Gerard well expresses it, * la^ 
bourcd with the soU to make it fit for the plants, and with 
theplants to make them delight in the soil. 

There is no part of the characters of Peiresc and Eve- 
lyn, acoomplianed as they are in so many, which seems 
more delightful to me, than their enthusiasm for the gar- 
den, the orchard, and the forest. 

Peiresc, whose literary occupations admitted of no in- 
terruption, and whose universal correspondence throughout 
the habitable globe was more than sufficient to absorb his 
■tudious life, yet was he the first man, as Gasscndus re- 
lates in his interesting manner, whose incessant inquiries 
procured the great variety of jessamines ; those from 
China whose leaves, always green, bear a clay-coloured 
flower, and a delicate perfume ; the American, with a 
crimson-coloured, and the Persian, with a violet-coloured 
flower ; and the Arabian, whose tendrils he delighted to 
train over ' the banqueting-house in his ffarden y and of 
firuiu, the orange trees with a red ana parti-coloured 
flower ; the memar ; the rough cherry without stone ; the 
rare and luxurious vines of Smyrna and Damascus ; and 
the fie-tree called Adam's, whose fruit by its size was sup- 
posed to be that with which the spies returned from toe 
land of Canaan. Gassendus describes his transports 
when Peiresc beheld the Indian ginger growing green m his 
garden, and his delight in grafting ue myrtle on the musk 
vine, that the experiment might show us the myrtle wine 
of the ancients. But transplanters, like other mventors, 
are sometimes baffled in their delightful enterprise ; and 
we are told of Peiresc's deep regret when he found that 
the Indian cocoa nut would only bud, and then perish in 
*.he cold air of France, while the leaves of the Egyptian 
papyrus refused to yield him their vegetable paper. But 
It was his garden which propagated me exotic fruits and 
flowers, which he transplanted into the French king's, and 
mso cardinal Barberinie*s, and the curious in Europe ; 
and these occasioned a work on the manuring of flowers 
by Ferrarius,a botanical Jesuit, who there described these 
novelties to Europe. 

Had Evelyn only composed the great work of his ' Sylva 
or a discourse of Forest Trees,' &c, bis name would have 
excited the jpatitude of posterity. The voice of the pa- 
triot exults in the dedication to Charles II, prefixed to one 
of the latter editions. ' I need not acquaint your majesty, 
how many millions nf timber-trees, besides infinite others, 
have been propagated and planted throughout your vast 
domimons, at the instigation and by the sole direction of 
this work, because your majesty has been pleased to own 
it publicly for my encouragement.' And surely .while 
Britain retains her awful situation among the nations of 
Europe, the * Sylva' of Evelyn will endure with her tri- 
umphant oaks. It was a retired philosopher who aroused 
the genius of the nation, and who casting a prophetic eye 
towvds the age in which we live, has contributed to secure 
our sovereignty of the seas. The present navy of Great 
Britain has been constructed with the oaks which the genius 
of Evelyn planted! 

Animated by a zeal truly patriotic, de Serres in France 
1599, composed a work on tne art of raising silk-worms, 
and dedicated it to the municipal body of Paris, to excite 
the inhabitanU to cultivate mulberry-trees. The work at 
firal produced a strong aeneatioo, and many planted mul- 



berry-trees in the vicinity of Paris ^ hot as they W( 

yet used to raise and manage the silk-worm, tney renped 
nothing but their trouble for their pains. They toie up the 
mulberry-trees they had planted^ and, in spite of De Ser- 
res, asserted that the northern climate was not adapted ibr 
the rearing of that tender insect. The great SuUy, firom 
his hatred of all objects of luxury, countenanced the popu- 
lar clamour, and crushed the rising enterprise of De s(ei^ 
res. The monarch was wiser than the minister. The 
book had made sufficient noise to reach the ear of Hemy 
IV ; who desired the author to draw up a memoir on 1h» 
subject, from which the king was induced to plant mul- 
berry-trees in all the royal gardens ; and having imported 
the eggs of silk-worms from Spain, this patriotic mcMUirch 
gave up his orangeries, which were but his private gratifi- 
cations, for that leaf which, converted into silk, became a 
part of the national wealth. It is to De Serres, who iiiin>- 
duoed the plantations of mulberry* trees, that the oommerpo 
of France owes one of her staple commodities; and al- 
though the patriot encotmtered the hoatiUty of the prime 
minister, and the hasty prejudices of the popolaoe m hia 
own day, yet his name at thu nuxnent is fresh in the bcHarti 
of his fellow-citizens ; for I have just received a medal, 
the gifl of a literary friend from Paris which bears bis por- 
trait, with the reverse, * SodeU d* AgricuUun du DtpaM^ 
ment de la Seine.* It was struck in 1807. The i 
honour is the right of Evelyn from the British nation. 
There was a period when the spirit of plantation 
prevalent in this Kingdom ; it probably originated from the 
ravages of the soldiery during the civil wars. A man, 
whose retired modesty has perhaps obscured his claims 
on our regard, the intimate iriend of the great spirits of 
that age, by birth a Pole, but whose mother had probably 
been an English woman, Samuel HartJib, to whom Milton 
addressed his tract on education, published every manu- 
script he collected on the subjects of horticulture and ag- 
riculture. The public good he effected attracted the notice 
of Cromwell, wno rewarded him with a pension, which 
aAer the restoration of Charles II was suffered to lapse, 
and Hartlib died in utter neglect and poverty. One oT his 
tracts is, < A design for plenty by an universal planting of 
fruit-trees.' The project consisted m enclosing the waste 
lands and commons, and appointing officers, whom he calls 
fruiterers, or wood-wards, to see the plantations were duly 
attended to. Thewriter of this project observes on fruits, 
that it is a sort of provisions so natural to the taste, that 
the poor man and even the child will prefer it before better 
food, * as the story goeth,' which he has preserved in these 
ancient and simple lines. 

* The poor man's child InvUed was to dine. 
With flesh of oxen, sheep, and fatted swine, 
(Far better cheer ilian he at home could find,) 
And yet this child to stay had little minde. 
You have, quoih he, no apple, fVoise, nor pie, 
Stew*d pears, with bread and milk, and walnuts by.* 

The enthusiasm of these transplanters inspired their 
labours. They have watched the tender infant of their 
planting, till the leaf and the flowers and the fruit ezpaikled 
under their hand ; often indeed they have even amehorated 
the quality, increased the size, and even created a new 
species. The apricot, drawn from America, was first known 
in Europe in the sixteenth century : an old French writer has 
remarked, that it was originally not larger than a damson ; 
our gardeners, he says, have improved it to the perfection 
of its present size and richness. One of these enthusiasts 
is noticed by Evelyn, who for forty years had in vain tried 
by a grafl to bequeath his name to a new fruit ; but per> 
Slating on wrong principles, this votary of Pomona has 
died without a name. We sympathise with Sir William 
Temple when he exultingly acouaints us with the size of 
his orange-trees, and with the flavour of bis pea<^e8 and 
grapes, confess^ by Frenchmen to have equalled those 
of Foniainbleau ancl Gascony. while the ItaJians agreed 
that his white fi^ were as good as any of that sort in Italy : 
and of his * havmg had the honour* to naturalize in tnis 
country four kinds of grapes, with his liberal distribution of 
cuttiiu^s from them, because * he ever thought all things 
of this kind the commoner they are the better.' 

The greater number of our exotic flowers and fruits 
were carefully transported into this country by many ol 
our travelled nobility and sentry; some names have been 
casually preserved. The Teamed Linacre first brought, on 
his return from Italy, the damask-rose ; and Thomas Lord 
Cromwell, in the reign of Henry VIII, enriched ovr fi^uit- 
gardens with three different plums. In the reign of Eli- 
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xabolh, Edwsrd Griiidal, afterwards archbishop of Gan- 
tarbmy, returning from exile, transported here the uiedi- 
d&al piust of the tamerisk : the first oran|;e8 appear to 
hare oeen brought into England by one of the Curew 
fuady ; for a century after, they litili flourished at the fa- 
mily seat at Beddingion, in Surrey. The cht;rry orchards 
of iCent were first planted ab(»ut Sittingbourue, by a gar> 
dener of Henry -YI [I: and (he currant-bush was trans- 
planted when our commerce with the island of Zante was 
first opened in the same reign. The elder Tradescant in 
1620, entered himself on board of a privateer, armed against 
Morocco, solely with a view of finding an opportunity of 
steaimg apricots into Britain : and it appears (hat he suc- 
ceeded in his design. To Sir Walter Kawleigh we have 
aocbeen indebted solely for the luxtn^y of the tobacco-plant, 
but for (hat infinitely useful root, which forms a part of our 
daily meal, and often the entire meal of the poor roan- 
Che potaloe, which deserved to have been called a Raw- 
Itigk. Sir Anthony Ashley first planted cabbages in this 
country, aiid a cabbage at nis feet appears on his moni^ 
ment. Sir Richard Weston first brought clover grass into 
England from Flanders, in 1646 ; and the figs planted by 
Canlinal Pole at Lambeth, so far back as the reign of 
Henry VIIT, are said to be still remaining there: nor is 
this surprising, for Spilman, who set up the first paperwmili 
in England, at Dartford, in 1590, is said to have Drought 
over in his portmanteau the two first linio tree<«, which he 
planted here, and which are still growing. The Lombardy 
poplar was introduced into England by the Earl of Koch- 
ibrdin 1758. The first mulberry trees in this country are 
now standing at Sion-house.* By an Harleian ms.' it is 
nentioned that the first general planting of mulberries 
and making of silk in England was by William Stallenge, 
eomptr<^er of the custom bouse, and Monsieur Verton, 
k 1606. It is probable that Monsieur Verton, trans- 
planted this novelty firom his own country, where we have 
seen Do Serres*8 great attempt. Here the mulberries 
have succeeded better than the silk-worms. 

The rery names of many of our vegetable kingdom in- 
dicate their locality : from the majestic cedar of Lebanon, 
to the small Cos-lettuce, which came from the isle of Cos ; 
the cherTi«>s from Cerasuntis, a city of Pontus ; the peach, 
or pernciim, or mala Penica^ Perscian apples, from Per- 
sia ; the pistachio, or jpsiaocia, is the Syrian word for that 
nut. The chestnut, or cheUaignej in French, and eaatagna 
in Ttahan, from Casiagna, a town of Magnesia. Our plums 
comiiig chiefly from Syria and Damascus, the damson, 
or damancene plum, gives us a recollection of its distant 
ongin« 

ft is somewhat curious to observe on this subject, that 
there exists an unsuspected mtercourse between nations, 
in the propagation of exotic plants, &c. Lucullus, after 
the war with Mithridates, introduced cherries from Pontus 
into Italy; and the newly imported fruit was found so 
pleasing that it was rapidly propagated, and six and twenty 
years ainerwards, as Pliny testifies, the cherry tree passed 
over into Britain.! Thus a victory obtained by a Roman 
consul over a king of Pontus, with which it would seem 
that Britain could have no concern, was the real occasion 
of our countrymen [tossesiiiing eherry orchards, Yet to 
our shame must it be told, that these cherries from the 
king of Pontus*s city uf Cerasuntis are not the cherries 
We are now eating ; for the whole race nf cherrv-trees was 
lost in the Saxon period, and was only restored by the gar- 
dener of Henry VIII, who brought them from Flanderf: — 
without a word to enhance his own meriLSj concerning the 
hethan Mitkridatiettm ! 

A calculating political economist will little sympathize 
with the peaceful triumphs of those active and generous 
nnrits, who have thus propagated the truest wealth, and 
the roost innocent luxuries of the people. The project of 
a new tax, or an additional consumption of ardent spirits, 
or an act of parliament to put a convriiient stop to popu- 
fauion by forbidding the banns of somo unhappy couple, 
would be more congenial to their researches ; and they 
would leave without regret the names of those, whom we 
have held out to the grateful recollections of (heir country. 
The Romans, who with all their errors were at least pa- 
triots, entertained very different notions of these introdu- 
cers into their country of exotic fruits and flowers. Sir 

^ The reader may find more dates amassed respecting the 
ioiroductlon of fruits, kc, in Oough's British Topography, 
vol 1, p. m, Harl. MS. 6884. 

t Pliny, Nac Hist. Lib. zv, c. So. 



William Temple has elegantly noticed the fact. * The 
great captains, and even consular men, who first broo^ 
them over, took pride in giving them their own nanieii,by 
which they ran a great while in Rome, as in memory oif 
some great service or pleasure they had done their coun- 
try ; so that not only laws and battles, but several sorts of 
apples and pears were called Manlian and Claudian,Poai- 
peyan and Tiberian, and by several other such noble 
names.' Pliny has paid his tribute of applause to Lucul- 
lus, for bringing cherry and nut trees trom Pontus into 
Italy. And wc have several modem instances, where the 
name of the transplanter, or rearer, has been preserved 
in this sort of creation. Peter CoUinson, the botanist, to 
* whom the English gardens are indebted for many new 
and curious species which he acquired by means of an 
extensive correspondence in America,' was highly gratified 
when Linnaeus baptised a plant with his name ; and with 

great spirit asserts his hcmourable claim : ' Something, I 
link, was due to me for the great number of plants uid 
seeds I have annually procurra from abroad, and you have 
been so good as to pay it, by giving me a species of etei^ 
nity, botanically speaking; that is, a name as long as men 
and books endure.' Such is (he true animating language 
of these patriotic enthusiasts ! 

Some lines at the dose of Peacham's Emblems give an 
idea of an English fruit garden in 1612. He mentiona 
that cherries were not long known, and gives an origin to 
the name of filbert. 

* The Persian Peach, and fruitful Quince ;* 
And there the forward Almond grew. 

With cherries knowne no long time since ; 
The Winter Warden, orchard's pride ; 

The Philibertf that loves the vale. 
And red queen>apple4 so envide 

Of school-boies, passing by the pale.* 

OSURKaS or THX SEVKHTEKNTB CENTtrKT. 

A person whose history will serve as a canvass to exhibit 
some scenes of the arts of the money-trader was one 
AUDK.ET, a lawver, and a great practical philosopbor, 
who concentrated his vigorous faculties in the scienee trf* 
the relative value of Money. Ho flourished throu^ the 
reigns of James I, Charles I, and held a lucrative office in 
the * court of wards,' till that singular court was abolished 
at the time of the restoration. In his own times he wae 
called * The great Audley,'§ an epithet ao often abused, 
and here appbed to the creation of enormous wealth. But 
there are minds of great capacity, concealed by the nature 
of their pursuits ; and the wealth of Audley may be con- 
sidered as the cloudy medium through which a bright 
genius shone, of whicn, bad it been thrown into a nobler 
sphere of action, the * greatness' would have been lees 
ambiguous. 

Audley lived at a time when divines were proclaim- 
ing * the detestable sin of Usury,' prohibited by God and 
man ; but the Mosaic prohibition was the mtmicipal law 
of an agricultural commonwealth, which being without 
trade, the general poverty of its members could afford no 
interest for loans ; out it was not forbidden the Israelite to 
take usury from * the stranger.' Or they were quoting 
from the Others, who understood this pomt, as they had 
that of ' original sin,' and * the immaculate conception ,*' 
while the scholastics amused themselves with a quamt and 
collegiate fancy which they had picked op in AristoHe, 

* The (|uince comes from Sydon, a town of Crete, we are 
toUI by Lc Grand, in his Vie priv^e des Francois, vol. I, p, 
143 : where may be found a list of the origin of most of out 
fruits. 

t Feacham has here given a note. * The filbert, so named 
of Fhilibcrt, a king of France, who caused by art sundry kinds 
to be broueht forth : as did a gardener of Otranto in Iialie by 
cloue-cilliflowers, and carnations of such colours as we now 
see them.* 

\ The queen-apple was probably thus dlatingui^hed in com- 
plimeot to Elizabeth. In Moffei^s * Health's Improvement.* I 
find an account of apples which are said to have been * grafiad 
upon a mulberry •stock, and then wax thorough red as our 
(|iiepn apples, called by Rucllius, RubcUiana, and Claudiana 
by Pliny.* I am told the race is not extinct ; an apple of thhi 
deisriipiion is yei to be found. 

^I (indthis Atidley noticed in the curious obituary of the 
ereai book -col lector Richani Smith. ' 1662, Vor. IS, died Mr. 
lluffh Audley, sometime of the court of wards. Infinitely fkh.* 
Peck's Desid. Cur. II, p. 542. And some memoirs in a very 
rare quarto tract, entitled * The way to be rich, according to 
the practice of the great Audley, who beean with two hundred 
poundH in the year 1606, and died wonn four hundred thou- 
sand* 166S. 
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that interwt lor money had been forbidden by naturei b»> 
cause coin in itself was barren and unpropagatimr, unlike 
com, of which e^ery grain will produce many. But Aud* 
ley considered no doubt that money was not incapable of 
multiplying itself provided it was m hands who anew to 
make it crow and * breed/ as Shylock affirmed. The 
lawyers then however did not agree with the divines, nor 
the oollege->philoeopi)ers ; they were slrainiiu at a more 
liberal interpretation of th'u odious term * Usury.' Lord 
Bacon declared, that the suppression of Usury is only fit 
for an Utopian government ; and Audley must have agreed 
with the learned Cowell, who in his * Interpreter' derives 
the term ab usu et (sre, quasi utu ara^ which in our ver- 
nacular style was corrupted into Utury. Whatever the 
«tn might be in the eyes of some, it had become at least a 
corUrowarwud si», as Sir Symonds D'Ewea calls it, in his 
manuscript Diary, who however was afraid to commit it.'^ 
Audley, no doubt, considered that tnterett was nothing 
more Uian rent for money ; as reni was no better than Utury 
for land. The legal interest was then ' ten in the hundred ;* 
but the thirty, the fifty, and the hundred for the hundred, 
the gripe of iTsury, and the shameless contrivances of the 
nioneyOraders^ these he would attribute to the follies of 
others, or to his own genius. 

This sage on the wealth of nations, with his pithy wis- 
dom, and quaint sa^city, began with two hundred pounds, 
and lived to view his mortgages, his statutes, and his judg- 
ments so numerous, that it was observed, his papers would 
have made a good map of England. A contemporary 
dramatnt, who copied from life, nas opened the chamber 
pf such an Usurer,— perhaps of our Audley. 

* Here lay 

A manor bound fast in a skin of parchmmit, 

The wax continuing hard, the acres melting ; 

Here a sure deed of gift for a market-town, 

If noi redeemed this day, which b not in 

The unthrift^s power ; there being scarce one shirs 

In Wales or England, where my monies are not 

L.entout at usury« the certain hook 

To draw in more.*— Mosstng-er's City Madam, 

This genius of thirty per-cent first had proved the decid- 
ed vigour of his mind, oy his enthusiastic devotion to his 
law studies ; deprived of the leisure for study through his 
busy day, he stcJe the hours from his late nights and his 
early mornings ; and without the means to procure a law- 
library, he invented a method to possess one without the 
cost; as fast as he learned, he taught, and by publishing 
some useful tracts on temporary occasions, he was enabled 
to purchase a library. He appears never to have road a 
book without its furnishing him some new practical design, 
and he probably studied too much for his own particular 
advantage. Such devoted studies was the way to become 
a lord chancellor ; but the science of the law was here 
subordinate to that of a money*trader. 

When yet but a clerk to the Clerk in the Counter, fre- 
quent opportunities occurred which Audley knew how to 
improve. He became a money-trader as he had become 
a law-writer, and the fears and follies of mankind were to 
furnish him with a trading capital. The fertility of his 
g'*mus appeared in expedients and in quick contrivances. 
He was sure to be the friend of all men falling out He 
took a deep concern in the affairs of his master's clients, 
and often much more than they were aware of. No mam 
go ready at procuring bail or compounding debts. This 
was a considerable traffic then, as now. They hired 
themselves out for bail, swore what was required, sjid con- 
trived to give false addresses. It seems they dressed 
themselves out for tlie occasion : a great seal-ring flamed 
OD the finger, which, however was pure copper gilt, and 
the7 often assumed the name of some person of good cred- 
ftt.t Savings, and small presents for gratuitous opinions, 

* D*Ewes*s father lost a manor, which was recovered by the 
widow of the person who had sold it to hhn. Old D^Ewcs ronsi- 
dtered this loss as a punishment for the usurious loan of money ; 
the fkct is, that he had pnrchosed that manor with the interests 
accumulaUng fh>m the money lent on iu His son intreaied 
him to give over * the pracdce of that controversial sln.> This 
expression shows that even in that age there were rational po* 
Ikical ecoDomisu. Mr. Bemharo, in his little treatise on Usu- 
ry, has taken the just views, cleared from the indistinct and 
pardal ones so longprevaleni. Collier has an admirable Es- 
say on Usury, vol. lU. It is a curious notion of Lord Bacon's 
ttiat he would have interest at a k)wer rate in the country than 
fci tradhig towns, because the merchant is best able to afford 
Che highest. 

f See a curious black-lettpr pamphlet, * The Disoovorie of 
the Knights of the Poet. By E. S. I.n97.* The cbaracteis seem 
drsign*'*^ by the hiUals of their names. 



often afterwards discovered to be very fidlaeious 
abled him to purchase annuities of easy landholder, 
their treble amount secured on their estates. The improve 
dent owners, or the careless heirs, were soon eotangled 
in the usurer^snets ; and, after the receipt of a few yean, 
the annuity, by some latent quibble, or some irregularity in 
the paymenla, usually ended in Audley's obtaining the 
treble forfeiture. He could at all times out-knave a knave. 
One of these incidents has been preserved. A draper, of 
no honest reputation, being arrested by a merchant for a 
debt of 200<, Audley bought the debt at 4(M, for which the 
draper immediately offered him 502. But Audley wouU 
not consent, unless the draper indulged a sudden whim of 
his own : this was a formal contract, that the draper shouU 
pay within twenty years, upon twenty certain days, a penny 
doubled. A knave, in haste to sign, is no calculator ; and, 
as the contemporary dramatist describes one of the arts 
of those citizens, one part of whose business was 

* To swear and break : they all grow rich by breakinir •* 
the draper eagerly compounded. He afterwards ' grew 
rich.* Audley, adently watchinfr his victim, within two 
years, claims his doubled pennies, every month during 
twenty months. The pennies had now grown up to pounds. 
The knave perceived the trick, and preferred paying the lot^ 
feiture of his bond for 50(M, rather than to receive the visita- 
tion of all the little coneration of compound interest in the 
last descendant of 2000/, which would have closed with the 
draper's shop. The inveniive genius of Audley might 
have illustrated that popular tract of his own times, Peacb- 
am's ' Worth of a Penny '* a gentleman who, having 
scarcely one left, consoled himself by detailing the numerous 
comforts of life it might procure in the days of Charles II. 

Such petty enterprises at length assumed a deeper cast 
of interest. He formed temporary partnerships with the 
stewards of country gentlemen. They underlet estates 
which they had to manage; and, anticipaling the owner's 
necessities, the eRtaten indue time became cheap purchases 
for Audley and the stewards. He usually contrived to 
make the wood pay for the land, which he called * making 
the feathers pay for the goose.* He had, however, such a 
tenderness of conscience for his victim, that, having pluck- 
ed ilie hve feathers before he sent the unAt>dged goose on 
the common, he would bestow a gratuitous lecture in 
hie own science — teaching the art of making them grow 
again, by showing how to raise the remaining rents. 
Audley thus made Uie tenant furnish ut once the means to 
satisfy his own mpacity, and his employer's necessities. 
His avarice wa.* not working by a blind, but on an enlight- 
ened principle ; for he was only enabling the landlord to 
obtain what the tenant, with due industry, could afford to 

S've. Adam Smith might have deliver^ himself in the 
nguage of old Audley, so just was his standard of the 
value of rents. * Under an easy landlord,' said Audlev, 
* a tenant seldom thrives ; contenting himself to make the 
juat measure of his rents, and not labouring for any sur- 
plusage of estate. Under a hard one, the tenant revenges 
nimsetf upon the land, and runs away with the rent. I 
would raise my rents to the present price of all commoci^ 
ties ; for if we should let our lands, as other men have done 
before us, now other wares daily go on in price, wo should 
&11 backward in our estates.' These axioms of political 
economy were discoveries in his day. 

Audley knew mankind practically, and struck into their 
humours with the versatility of genius : oracularly deep 
with the grave, he only stung the lighter mind, when a 
lord borrowing money complained to Audley of his exac- 
tions, his lordship exclaimed, ' What, do you not intend to 
use a conscience ?' * Yes, I intend hereafter to use it. 
We monied people must balance accounts ; if you do not 

Eay me, you cheat me ; but, if you do, then I cheat your 
irdship.' Audley's monied conscience balanced the risk 
of hui lordship's honour, against the probability of his own 
rapacious profits. When he resided in the Temple among 
those * pullets without feathers,' as an old writer describes 
the brood, the good man would pule out paternal homilies 
on improvident youth, grieving that they, under pretence 
of ' learning the law, only learnt to be lawless \* and never 
knew by their own studies the process of an execution, till 
it was served on themselves.' Nor could he fail in his 
prophecy ; for at the moment that the stoic was enduring 
their ridicule, his agents were supplying them with the 
certain means of verifying it ; for, as it is quaintly said, he 
had his doeoying as well as his dect^ng gentlemen. 

The arts practised by the money-traders of that timo 
have been detailed by one of the town-salirists of the age. 
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Dedrar, in hia ' English VillnniM,' has told the story ; we 
■ny oheerre how an old story containe m&ny incidents 
which may be discover<Ni in a modem one. The artifice 
of coverini; the asiiry by a pretended purchase and sale of 
certain wares, even now practised, was then at its height. 
In * Measure for Measure* we find, 

' Hsre's younc Master Rash, he*s in for a comniodjcy of 
brown paper andokl ginger, nine score and iieventeen pounds ; 
of which he made five marks ready mouey.* 

The eager * gull/ for his immediate wants, takes at an 
iauoense price any goods on credit, which he immediately 
resells for less than half the cost ; and when despatch 
presses, the vender and the purchaser have been the same 
person, and the * brown paper and old ginger* merely no- 
minal. 

The whole displays a complete system of dupery, and 
the agents were graduated. The Manner of undoing 
Gentlemen by takingup of Commodities, is the title of a 
chapter in * English v iilanies.* The < warren* is the cant 
term which describes the whole party ; but tliis requires a 
word of explanation. 

It is probable that rabbit-warrens were numerous about 
the metropolis, a circumstance- which must have multiplied 
the poachers. Mofiel, who wrote on diet in the r«iga of 
Elizabeth, notices their plentiful supply ' fur the poor's 
maintenance' — I cannot otherwise account for the appel- 
latirns given to sharpers, and the terniH of cheatery being 
no familiarly drawn from a rabbit-warren ; not that even 
in that day these cant terms b'avelled far out of (heir own 
circle : for Robert Greene mentions a trial in which the 
jud^res, good simple men, imagined that the coney-catcher 
at the bar was a warrener, or one who had the care of a 
•varren. 

The cant term of ^ warren' included the young conies, 
nr half ruined prodigals of that day, with the younger 
brothers who had accomplished their ruin ; these naturally 
herded together, as the pigeon and the black-leg of the 
present day. The coney-catchers were those who raised 
a trade on their necessities. To be ' conie-catchc-d,' was 
to be cheated. The warren forms a combination alto- 
gether, to attract some novice, who in esse or in pa»3e has 
his present means good, and those to come greai ; he is 
very glad to learn how money can be raised. The warren 
seek aifier a iumider ;* and the nature of a London tum- 
Mer was * to hunt dry-foot,' in this manner : — '■ The tum- 
hker is let loose, and runs snuffing up and down in the shops 
of mercers, goldsmiths, drapers, naberdashers, to meet 
with a ferrett that is a citizen who is ready to sell a com- 
modity.' The tumbler in his first course usually returned 
hi despair, pretending to have out^wearied himself by hunt* 
ing, and swears that the city ferrets are so coaped (that is, 
have their lips stitched up close) that he can't get them to 
open to BO great a sum as 500(, which the warren want. 
* This herb being chewed down by the rabbit suckers, 
almost kills their hearts. It irritates their appetite, and 
they keenly bid the tumbler, if he can't fasten on plate or 
cloth, or silks, to lay hold of brown paper, Bartholomew 
babieat htte strvngn, or hob rudU. It nath been verily re- 
ported,' says Decker, ' that one gentleman of great hopes 
took up lOOl in hobby horses, and sold them (or SO/; and 
16^ in joints of mutton, and quarters of lamb, ready roasted 
and sold them for three pounds.' Such commtxliiies were 
called pursf^ne/s. — The tumbler, on his second hunt, trots 
up and down again ; at last lights on a ferret that will 
deal ; the names are given in to a scrivener, who inquires 
whether they are good men, and finds four out of the five 
are wind-shaken, out the fifth is an oak that can bear the 
hewing. Bonds are sealed, commodities delivered, and 
the tumbler fetches his second career ; and their credit 
having obtained the purse-nets, the wares must now obtain 
money.' The tumbler now hunts for the rabbit 8ueker$f 
those who buy these pttrne nets : but the rabbit nickers, 
seem greater devils than the ferreUf for they always bid 
under ; and after many exclamations the warren is glad 
that the teller should repurchase his own commodities for 
ready money, at thirty or fifiy per cent under the cost. The 
story does not finish tdl we come to the manner ^ How the 
warren is spoiled.' I shall transcribe this.part of the nar- 
rative in the hvely style of this town-writer. *Wl)ile 
there is any grass to nibble upon, the rabbits are there ; 
but on the coui day of repayment, they retire into their 
caves ; so that when the ferret makes account of Jive in 

* * A tumbler was a sort of a hunting dog.> Kersey^s ^ew 
Wfirld o4 Wevds. 



chase, four disappear. Then he grows fierce, and tears 
open his own jaws to suck blood from him that is left. 
Sergeants, marshalmen, and bailifTs, are sent forth, who 
lie scenting at every comer, and with teirible paws haunt 
every walk. The oird is seized uptxu by these hawks, his 
estate looked into, his winvs broken, his lands made over 
to a stranger. He pays 5002, who never had but 602, or to 
prison ; or be seals any bond, mortgages any lordship, does 
any thing, yields any thing. A little way in, he carea not 
how far be wades ; the greater hia possessions are, the 
apter he is to take up and to be trusted,— thus gentlemeo 
are ferretted and tmdone !' It is evident that the whole 
system turns on the single novice ; those who join him in 
hts bonds are stalking horses ; the whole was to begin and 
to end with the single individual, the great coney of the 
warren. Such was the nature of those * commodities,' 
to which Massinger and Shakspeare allude, and which the 
modem dramatist may exhibit in his comedy, and be still 
sketching after life. 

Another scene, closely connected with the preseot, will 
complete the picture. The * Ordinaries' or thoae days 
were the lounging places of the men of the town, and tne 
'fantastic gallants,' who herded together. Ordinaries 
were the * exchange for news,' the eyeing places for all 
sorts of town talk : there they might hear oT the hkst new 

filay and poem, and the last fresh widow, who was siting 
or some knight to make her a lady ; these resorts were 
attended also ' to save charges of nouse keeping.' The 
reign of James I is characterised by all the wantonness of 
prodigality among one class, and all the penuriousness and 
rapacity m another, which met in the oissolute indolence 
of a peace of twenty years. But a more striking feature 
in these * Ordinaries' showed itself as soon as * the voyder 
had cleared the table.' Then began * the shuffling and 
cutting on one side, and the bones rattline aa the other.' 
The ' Ordinarie,' in fact, was a gambunff house^ fike 
those now expressively termed * Helb ;' and I doubt if the 
present ' Infernos' exceeded the whole ditMerie of our an* 
cestors. ' 

In the former scene of sharping they derived their can' 
terms from a rabbit-warren, bat in the present, their alhi- 
sions. partly relate to an aviary, and truly the proverb 
suited them, of ' birds of a feather.' Those wno first 
propose to sit down to play are called the leader* ,* the 
ruined gamesters are the forlom^Jiope ; the great winner 
is the eagle ; a stander-by^ who encourages, mit little ve»> 
tures himself, the freshly^mported gallant, who is called 
the guUf is the tooodpecfur ; and a monstrous bird of prey, 
who is always hovering round the table, is tlie guUgrO' 
per, who, at a pinch, is the benevolent Audley of the 
Ordinary. 

There was, besides, one other character of an original 
cast, apparently the friend of none of the party, and yet, 
in fact, * the Atlas which supported the Ordinarie on his 
shoulders; he was sometimes significantly called the 
impostor. 

The gull is a young man whose father, a citizen or 
a squire, just dead, leaves him < tea or twelve thousand 
pounds in ready money, besides some hundreds a year.' 
Scouts are sent out, and lie in ambush for him ; they dis- 
cover what * apothtcaries' shop he resorts to every morn- 
ing, or in what tobacco shop in Fleet street he takes a pipe 
of^smoke in the afternoon.'* Some sharp wit of tfie 
Ordinarie, a pleasant fellow, whom Robert Greene calls 
* the taker up,* one of universal conversation, lures the 
heir of seven hundred a year to * The Ordinarie.' A gvfl 
sets the whole aviary in spirits ; and Decker well describes 
the flutter of joy and expectation : ' The leaders maintained 
themselves brave ; the forhm hope^ that drooped before, 
doth now gallantly come on ; the eagle feathers his nest ; 
the woodpecker picks up the crums ; the gull-grope^ 
grows fat with good feedine; and the guU himself, at 
whom every one has a puU, hath m the end scarce 
feathers to keep his back warm.' 

During the guWs progress through Primero and Gleek, 
he wants for no admirable advice and solemn warnings 
firom two excellent friends ; the guU groptty and at lenctn, 
Uie inqHutor. The gtUl graper, who knows * to half an 
acre,' all his means, takes the g«/2, when out of luck, to a 
side-window, and in a whisper talks of * dice being made 
of women's b<nies, which vrould coaen any man ;' Imt he 
poura his gold on the board ; and a bond is raptorously 

* The usual resorts of the loungers of that dsy. Wine was 
then sold at the apothecaries ; and tobscco smoked In the 
shops. 
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ngned for the next quarter-day. But the gtUl^groper^ by 
a Tmhety of expedienta, avoias having the bond duly di^ 
charsed; he contrivei u> get a judgment, and a aerjeant 
with his mace procures the forfeiture of the bond ; the 
treble value. But the ' impoBtor* has none of the ooilki- 
ness of the * guUr-groper^^ — ^he looks for no favour under 
heaven from any roan ; he is blutf with all the Ordinary ; 
. he spits at random : gingles his spurs into any man's cloak -, 
and his *■ humour is, to oe a devil of a dare^li. All fear 
him as the tyrant they must obey. The tender guU trem- 
bles, and admires his valour. At length the devil he fear- 
ed becomes his champion ; and the poor guU^ proud of his 
intimacy, hides himself under this eagle** wings. 

The impostor sits close by his elbow, takes a partner- 
ship in his game, furnishes the stakes when out of luck, and 
in truth, does not care how fast the gull loses ; for a twirl 
c( his roustachio, a tip of his nose, or a wink of his eye, 
drives all the losses of the gull into the profits of the grand 
oonftideracy at the Ordinary. And when the impostor has 
fougli; the gull's quarrels many 91 time, at last he kicks up 
the tible ; and the guU smks himself into the class of tlie 
forloi^hope ; he lives at the mercy of his late friends the 
gull-groper and the impostor, who send him out to lure some 
tender bird in feather. 

Such were the heUs of our ancestors, from which our 
worthies might take a lesson; and the * warren* in which 
the Audleys were the conie-catchers. 

But to return to our Audley ; this philosophical usurer 
never pressed hard for his debts ; like the fowler, he never 
shook hi» nets lest he might startle, satisfied to have them, 
without appearing to hold them. With great fondness he 
oompared his ' bonds to infants, which battle best by sleep- 
ing.^ To battle is to be nourished, a term still retained at 
the University of Oxford. His familiar companions were 
alt subordinate actors in the great piece he was performing; 
he too had his part in the scene. When not taken by sur- 
prise, on his table usually lay open a great Bible, with 
Bishop Andrews's folio Sermons, wluch often save him an 
opportunity of railing at the covetousness of the clergy ! 
declaring their religion was ' a mere preach,' and that * the 
mne would never oe well till we had Q,ueen Elizabeth's 
Protestants again in fashion.' Ho was aware of all the 
'evils arising out of a population beyond the means of sub- 
sistence, and dreaded an inundation of men, spreading like 
the spawn of a cod. Hence he considered marriage, with 
a modem political economist, as very dangerous ; bitterly 
censuring the clergy, whose children, be said, never thrived, 
and whose widows were left destitute. An apostolical 
life, 
drink, 
tary 

Christian, were the virtues practised by this puritan among 
his money bags. 

Tet Audley's was that worldly wisdom which derives 
all its strength from the weaknesses of mankind. Ever^ 
thing was to be obtained by stratasem, and it was his 
maxim, that to gratp our object the faster, we must go a 
' little round about it. His life is said to have been one of 
intricacies and mysteries, using indirect means in all 
things ; but if he walked in a labyrinth, it was to bewilder 
others ; for the clue was still m his own hand : all he 
sought was that his designs should not be discovered b^ 
his actions. His word, we are told, was his bond; his 
hour was punctual ; and his opinions were compressed and 
weighty : nut if he was true to his hond-word, it was only 
a part of the system to give facility to the carrying on of 
his trade, for he was not strict to his honour ; tne pride of 
victory, as well as the passion for acquisition, combined in 
the character of Audley, as in more tremendous conque- 
rors. His partners dreaded the effects of his law-library, 
and usually relinquished a claim rather than stand a suit 
against a latent quibble. When one menaced him by 
showing some money-baes, which he had resolved to empty 
in law against him, Audley, then in office in the court of 
wards, with a sarcastic grin, asked * Whether the bags 
had any bottom T ' Ay !' replied the exulting possessor, 
striking them. * In that case I care not,' retorted the cy- 
nical officer of the court of wards ; ' for in this court I 
have a constant spring; and I cannot spend in other 
courts more than I gain in this.' He had at once the mcnn- 
ness which would evade the law, and the spirit which could 
resist it. 

The genius of Audley had crept out of the purlieus of 
Guildhau, and entered the temple ; and having oAen saun- 
Cored at * Powles' down the great promenade which was 




reserved for *Duke Humphrey and hit guests,' Im iMWiiil 
turn into that part called * The Usurer's Alley,' Co talk 
with ' Thirty m the hundred,' and at length was enabled 
to purchase his office at that remarkable inrtitutiotiy tiM 
court of wards. The entire fortunes of those whom we 
now call wards in chancery were in the bands, and often 
submitted to the arts or the tyranny of the officers of thas 
court. • 

When Audley was asked the value of this new office, 
he repbed, that ' It might be worth some thousands of 
poimus to him who after his death would instantly go to 
heaven ; twice as much to him who would go to purgatory ; 
and nobody knows what to him who would adventure 10 go 
to hell.' Such was the pious casuistry of a witty Usurer. 
Whether he undertook this last adventure, for his four hun- 
dred thousand pounds, how can a sceptical biographer de- 
cide ? Audley seems ever to have been weak, when tein(^ 
tation was strong. 

Some saving qualities, however, were mixed with ithe 
vicious ones he liked the best. Another passion divided 
dominion with the sovereign one : Audley's strongest im- 
pressions of character were cast in the old law-library of 
his youth, and the pride of legal reputation was not inlerior 
in strength to the rage for money. If in the * court of 
wards' he pounced on incumbrances which lay on estateS| 
and prowled about to discover the craving wants of their 
owners, it appears that he also received Fiberal fees from 
the relatives of young heirs, to protect them from the ra^- 
city of some great persons, but who could not cerlamly 
exceed Audley in subtilty. He was an admirable lawyer, 
for he was not satisfied with hearing but examining his 
clients ; which he called ' pinching the cause where he 
perceived it was foundered.' He made two observations 
on clients and lawyers, which have not lost their poignancy. 
* Many clients, in telling their case, rather plead Uian re- 
late it, so thai the advocate heareth not the true state of it, 
till opened by the adverse party. Some lawyers seem to 
keep an assurance- office in their charbeis, and will war- 
rant any cause brought unto them, knowing that tf* tbe^ 
fail, they lose nothing but what was lost long since, their 
credit.' 

The career of Audley's ambition closed with the extino- 
tion of the ' court of wards,' by which he incurred the loss 
of above M00,000. On that occasion he observed that 
' His ordinary losses were as the shaving of his beard, 
which only grew the faster by them ; but the loss of this 
place was like the cutting off of a member, which was irre- 
coverable.' The hoary Usurer pined at the decline of his 
genius, discoursed on the vanity of the world, and hinted at 
retreat. A facetious friend told him a story of an old rai, 
who having acquainted the young rats that he would at 
length retire to his hole, desiring none to come near him, 
their curiosity, after some days, Ted them to venture to look 
into the hole ; and there they discovered the old rat sit- 
ting in the midst of a rich parmesan cheese. It is proba- 
ble that the loss of the last ^.100,000 disturbed his diges- 
tion, for he did not long survive his court of wards. 

Such was this man, converting wisdom into cunning, 
invention into trickery, and wit into cynicism. EngagM 
in no honourable cause, he however showed a mind resolv- 
ed, making plain the crooked and involved path he trod. 
Sustine et obtliney to bear and to forbear, was the sreat 
principle of Epictetus, and our moneyed Stoic bore ail the 
contempt and hatred of the living smilmgly, while he forbore 
all the consolations of our common nature to obtain his end. 
He died in unblest celibacy. — And thus he received the 
curses of the living for his rapine, while the stranger who 
grasped the million he had raked together owed bin no 
gratitude at his death. 

CHIDIOCK TITCHBOURKE. 

In this volume I have drawn a picture of a Jewish his- 
tory in our country ; the present is a companion- piece, ex- 
hibiting a Roman Catholic one. 

The domestic history of our country awakens our feel- 
ings far more than the public. In the one, we recogiuxe 
ourselves as men ; in the other, we are nothing but politi- 
cians. Tho domestic history is, indeed, entirely involved 
in tlie fate of the public; and our opinions are regulated a^ 
cording to the dilTerent countries, and by the different age* 
we live in : yet ^yittems of politics, and modes of faith are 
for thf individual, but the chance occurrences of human lifo» 
usually found in the cradle, and laid in the grave : it is only 
the herd of mankind, or their designing leaders, who iil^^ 
and curso one another with so much sincerity. AnMit 
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thMB mteatine «tnig|^ea or, porfaiye, when they haye ceas- 
ed, and our hearta are calm, we perceive the eternal force of 
■ature acting on humanity : then the heroic virtues and 
pri?ate rafierin^a of persons engaged in an opposite cause, 
and actiDg on different principlea.Uian our own, appeal to 
our sympathy, and even excite our admiration. A phil- 
ooopher, bom a Catholic, assuredly could commemorate 
many a pathetic history of some heroic Huguenot ; while 
ire, with the same feehng in our heart, discover a roman- 
tic and chivalrous band of Catholics. 

Chxsiocx titchvourke is a name which appears in 
the onoapiracy of Anthony Babington against Elizabeth ; 
and the history of this accomjilish^ young man may enter 
into the romance of real life. Having discovered two in- 
teresting domestic documents relative to him, I am desir- 
oin of preserving a name and a character, wliich have 
each clauns on our sympathy. 

There is an interesting historical novel, entitled * The 
Jesuit,' whose story is founded on this conspiracy ; remark- 
able for being the production of a lady, without, if I recol- 
lect rightly, a single adventure of loye. Of the fourteen 
characters implicated in this conspiracy, few were of the 
■tamp of men ordinarily engaged in dark assassinations. 
Hume ins told the stor^r wiu his usual grace ; the fiiller 
narrative may be found in Camden ; but the tale may yet 
receive, firom the character of Chidiock TiTCHBOtram:, 
a more interesting dose. 

Some youths, worthy of ranking with the heroes, rather 
than with the traitors ch England, had been practised on 
by the subtiltv of BaUard, a disguised Jesuit of great 
intrepidity and talents, whom Camden calls * a silken priest 
in a soldner's habit :* for this versatile intriguer changed 
into all shapes, and took up all names ; yet with all the arts 
oT a political Jesuit he found himself entrapped in the 
seta of that more crafty one, the great Walsingham. Bal- 
lard had opened himself to Babington, a catholic ; a youth 
oilasgo fortune, the craces of whose person were only in- 
ferior to his mind. In his travels, his generous temper hod 
been touched by some confidential friends of the Scottish 
Mary ; and the youth, susceptible of ambition, had been 
recommended to that queen ; and an intercourse of letters 
took place, which seemed as deeply tinctured with love as 
with loyalty. The intimates of Babington were youths of 
oooceiual tempers and studies ; and in tneir exalted imagi- 
oalions, they could only view in the impris<Hied Mary of 
Scotland a sovereien, a saint, and a woman. But friend- 
ahip, the most tender, if not the most sublime ever record- 
ed, mevailcNl among Uiis band of self-devoted victims ; and 
the Damon and Pythias of antiquity were here out-num- 
bered. 

But theee conspirators were surely more adapted for 
lovers than for politicians. The mos* romantic incidents 
are interwoven in this dark conspiracy. Some of the let- 
ters to Mary were conveyed by a secret me.«senger, one 
in the pay of Walsingham ; others were lodged in a 
eoDcealed place covered bv a loosened stone, in the wall 
of the queen's prison. All were transcribed by Walsing- 
ham before they reached Mary. Even the spies of that 
aingnlar statesman were the companions, or the servants, 
of the archconspirator Ballard; for the minister seems 
only to have humoured his taste in assisting him through 
this extravagant plot. Yet, as if a plot of so loose a tex- 
ture was not qaite perilous, the extraordinary incident of 
a picture representing the secret conspirators in person, 
was probably considered as the highest stroke of political 
intrigao! The accomplished Babington had pourtrayed 
the conspirators, himself standing in the midst of them, 
that the imprisoned queen might thus have some kind of 
persoQid acquaintance with them. There was, at least, 
as much <^ chivalry as of Machiavelism m this conspiracy. 
This very picture, before it was delivered to Mary, the 
sablile Walsingham had copied, to exhibit to Elizabeth 
tile foces of her secret enemies. Houbraken in bis por- 
trait of Walsingham has introduced in the visnette the in- 
ddmt of this pieture being shown to Elizabeth ; acircum- 
Btaaee happily characteristic of the genius of this crafly 
and vigilant statesman. Camden tells us that Babington 
had first inscribed beneath the picture of this verse : 

' HI mlhi sum eomites, quos ipsa pericular ducnnt.* 
These are my companions, whom the same dangers lead. 

Hot as this verse was considered by some of lees heated 
fimdes as nmch toe open and intelligiole, they put one more 

ambigQoas: 

* Qnorsom bmc alioproperantibiis r* 
Whst are these thtogstomen hasiemng to another porpose ? 



This extraonhnarr collection of pereonagea nnat have 
occasioned many alarms to Elizabeth, whenever aaj 
stranger approached her ; till the conspiracy was sufferod 
to be silently matured sufficiently to be ended. Once she 
perceived in her walks a conspirator, and on that occaaioa 
erected her * lion port,' reprimanding her captain of the 

guards, loud enougb to meet the conspirator's ear, that * he 
ad not a man in his company who wore a sword ; im 
not I fairly yarded ;' exclaimed Elizabeth. 

It is in the progress of the trial that the liistory and the 
feelings of these wondrous youths appear. In those times, 
when the govemmeni of the country yet felt itself unsettled, 
and mercy did not sit in the judgment-seat, even one of 
the judges could not refrain from being affected at the pre* 
sence of so gallant a band as the prisoners at the bar : 
* Oh Ballard, Ballard !' the judge exclaimed, * what hast 
thou done? a sort* of brave youths, otherwise endued 
with good gifts, by thy inducement hast thou brought to 
their utter destruction and confusion.' The Jesuit hiaik- 
self commands our respect, although we refuse him onr 
esteem ; for he felt some compunction at the tracicai ese* 
cutions which were to follow, and * wished all uie blame 
might rest on him, could the shedding of his blood be the 
savine of Babington's life !' 

When this romantic band of friends were called on for 
their defence, the most pathetic instances of domestic affe^ 
ti<Hi appeared : one had engaged in this plot solely to try 
to save nis friend, for he had no hopes of it, nor any wish 
for its success; he had observed to his friend that * the 
haughty and ambitious mind of Anthony Babington would 
be the destruction of himself and his friends ;' neverthe- 
less he was willing to die with them ! Another, to with- 
draw, if possible, one of these noble youths from the con- 
spiracy, although he had broken off housekeeping, said, to 
employ his own language, * I called back my servants 
again together, and began to keep house again more 
freshly than ever I did, only because I was weaiy to see 
Tom Salisbury straggling, and willing to keep hiin about 
home.' Having attempted to secrete his friend, this gen- 
tleman observed, ' I am condemned, because I suffered 
Salisbury to escape, when I knew he was one of the cod> 
spirators. My case is hard and lamentable; either to 
betray my friend whom I love as myself, and to disoover 
Tom Salisbury, the best man in my country, of whom I 
only made choice ; or else to break my allegiance to my 
sovereign, and to undo myself and my posterity for ever. 
Whatever the poUtical casuist may determine on this case 
the social being carries hts own manual m the heart. The 
principle of the greatest of republics was to suffer nothing to 
exist in compeUtion with its own ambition ; but the Roman 
history is a history without fathers and brothers !— An- 
other of the conspirators replied, * For flying away with 
my friend, I fulfilled the part of a firiend.' When the judge 
observed that, to perform his friendship, he had broken his 
allegiance to his sovereign ; he bowed his head and oon- 
fessed, < Therein I have offended.'— Another, asked why 
he had fled into the woods, where he was discovered among 
some of the conspirators, proudly, or tenderly, replied^— 
' For company !' 

When the sentence of condemnation had passed, then 
broke forth among this noble band that spirit of honour, 
which surely had never been witnessed at the bar among 
80 many criminals. Their great minds seemed to have 
reconciled them to the most harbarous of deaths ; but as 
their estates as traitors might be forfeited to the queen, 
their sole anxiety was now for their family and their credi- 
tors. One in the most pathetic terms recommends to her 
majesty's protection a beloved wife ; another a destitute 
sister ; but not among the least urgent of their supplica* 
tions, was one that their creditors might not be injured by 
their untimely end. The statement of their affairs is cun> 
ous and simple. * If mercy be not to be had,' exclaimed 
one, • I beseech you, my good lords, this ; I owe some 
sums of money, but not very much, and I have more owing 
to me ; I beseech that my debts may be pakl with that 
which is owing to me.' Another prayed for a pardon ; 
the judge complimented him, that * he was one who night 
have done good service to his country;' but declares lie 
cannot obtain it.—' Then,' said the prisoner, * I beseech 
that six angels, which such an one hath of mine, may be 
delivered to my brother to pay my debU.— < How muoh 

* This woid has been explahied by Mr. Oiffoid fax his Jonson, 
vol. i, p. as, as meanhig a company ; and the aenas herr con* 
Ihmsb. 
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are thj debts?* demanded the jud^ He anawerod, 
< The same aiz angeU wUl <hacharKe it.* 

That nothing might be wanting to complete the catas- 
trophe of their sad story, our sympathy must acoomoany 
them to their tragical end, and to tneir last words. Theiie 
heroic yet affectionate youths had a trial there, intolerable 
to their social feelings. The terrific process of executing 
traitors was the remains of feudal barbarism, and has only 
been abolished very recently. I must noi refrain from 
painting this scene of blood ; the duty of an histonan must 
De severer than his taste, and I record in the note a scene 
of this nature.* The present one was full of horrors. 
Ballard was first executed, and snatched alive fix>m the 
gallows to be embuwelled : Babington looked on with an 
undaunted countenance, steadily gazing on that variety of 
tortures which he himself was in a moment to pass through ; 
the others averted their faces, fervently praying. When 
the executioner began his tremendous office on Babington, 

" out amidst 
>are me Lord 
days of execution; it was on the 
first that the noblest of these youths suffered ; and the 
pity which such criminals had excited among the spectators 
evidently weakened the sense of their poliucal crime ; the 
■denmity, not the barbarity of the punishment affects the 
populace with right feelings. Elizabeth, an enlightened 
politician, commanded that on the second day tiie odious 
|>art of the sentence against traitors should not commence 
till after their death. 

One of these generoti adoleacentuU, youths of generous 
blood, was Chidiock Titchbourhk, of Soutmunptoo. 
the more intimate friend of Babington. He bad retuaed 
to connect himself with the assassination of Elizabeth, 
but his reluctant consent was inferred from his silence. 
His address to the populacr breathes all the carelessness 
of tife, in one who knew all its value. Proud of his an- 
cient descent from a family which had existed before the 
Conquest, (ill now without a stain, he paints the thoughts 
leas happiness of his days with his beloved friend, when 
any object rather than matters of state engaged their pur- 
suits ; the hours of misery were only first known the day 
he entered into the conspiracy. How feelingly he passes 
into the domestic scene, amidst his wife, his child, and 
his sisters ! and even his servants ! Well might he cry, 
more in tenderness than in reproach, ' Friendship hath 
brought me to this!* 

* Countrymen, and my dear friends, you expect I should 
•peak something ; I am a bad orator, and my text is worse : 
It were in vain to enter into the discourse of the whole 
matter for which I am brought hither, for that it hath been 
revealed heretofore; let me be a warning to all voung 

gentlemen, especially generoau adoleacentuUa, I fiad a> 
iend, and a dear friend, of whom I made no small ac- 
count, vshoae friendahip hath brought me to thia ; he told 

* Let not the delicate femsle start from the revolting scene, 
nor censure the writer, since that writer is a woman — suppreas- 
Ing her own agony, as she supported on her lap the head ofihe 
miserable sufferer. This account was drawn up by Mrs. 
Elizabeth Willoughby. a Catholic lady, who, aniidgt the hor- 
rid execution, could stdl her own feelings in the attempt to 
soften those of the victim : she was a heroine, with a tender 
heart 

The subject was one of the executed Jesuits, Huffh Green, 
who often went by the name of Ferdinand Brooks, according 
to the custom of these people, who disguised themselves by 
double names ; he suffered In IM2 : find this narrative is taken 
from the curious and scarce folios of Dodd, a Catholic Church 
History of England. 

* The hangman, either through unskilfulness, or for want of 
a sufllcienc presence of mind, had so ill-performed his flrsi 
duty of hanging him, that #hen he was cut down he was per. 
fectly sensible, and able to alt upright upon the ground, view- 
ing the crowd that stood about him. The person who under- 
took to quarter him was one Barefoot, a barber, who, being 
very timorous when he found he was to attack a living man, ic 
was near half an hour before the sufferer was rentiered entirely 
Inaensfbleof pain. The mob pulled at the rope, and threw the 
Jesuk on his back. Then the barber lmme<liate?y (fell to work, 
npped up his belly, and laid the flaps of skin on both sides ; 
the poor gentlemen being so present to himself as to make the 
■gn of the croas with one hand. Dnrinir this operation, Mrs. 
lt.Iizabeth Willoughby (the writer of this) kneeled at the Je- 
suit»s head, and held k fast beneath her hands. His face was 
covered with a thick sweat : the blood issued from his mouth, 
ears, and eyes, and his forehead burnt with so much heat, that 
^ne assures us she could scarce endure her hand upon it. The 
baxter was still under a great consiematk)n.>— But I slop my 
pan amidst these clrcumstanUal hoiTors. 



me the whole matter, I cannot deny^ as they had laid il 
down to be done ; but I always thought it impioiiB, and 
denied to be a dealer in it ; but the regard of my mend 
caused me to be a man in whom the old proverb was 
verified; I was silent, and so consented. Befi)re this 
thing chanced, we lived together in most flourishing e^ 
tate : Of whom went report in the Strand^ Fleet ttreetf 
and elsewhere, about London^ but of BcAington and 
Titchbowme ? No threshold was d* force to brave oar 
enU7. Thus we tived, and wanted nothing we could wish 
for ; and God knows what less in my head than mattsrt 
of ttate. Now give me leave to declare the miseries I 
sustained afler I was acquainted with the action, wherein 
I mav justly compare my estate to that of Adam*S| who 
couldf not abstain one thmg forbidden^ to enjoy all othar 
things the world could afford : the terror of conscienoe 
awaited me. After I considered the dangers whereinto I 
was fallen, I went to Sir John Peters in Essex, and a|>- 
pointed my horses should meet me at Lcmdon, inteiM&is 
to go down into the country. I came to JLondon/aaa 
then heard that all was bewrayed ; whereupon, like Adam, 
we fled into the woods to hide ourselves. My dear 
countrymen, my sorrows may be your joy, yet mnc your 
smiles with tears, and pity my case; /am detcendedfrom 
a houeetJrom two himdrei yean before the Conouest, nener 
etamed tiU thi$ my miefartune. I home a vpije and ana 
child ; my vnfe Agnetf my dear tm/e, cmd there^a my gri^ 
— and aix daUra left in my handr-mypoor aervanta. Jhuao^ 
their maater being taken, were diaperaed ; for all uJueh I do 
moat haartUif grieve, I exnectea eome Uvour, tho* I d^ 
served nothme less, that the remainder of my years might 
in some sort have recompensed my former guilt ; which 
seeing I have missed, let me now meditate on the joys I 
hope to enjoy.' 



Titchboume had addressed a letter to his 'dear 

Agnes,* the night before he suffered, which I discovered 
among the Harleian MSS.* It overflows with the most 
natural feeling, and contains some touches of expressioii, 
all sweetness and tenderness, which mark die Shaks- 
pearean erea. The same MS. has also preserved a 
more precious gem, in a small poem, composed at the 
same time, which indicates his genius, fertile in imagery 
and fraught with the melancholy philosophy of a fine and 
wounded spirit. The unhappy close of the lifb of such a 
noble youth, with all the prodigality of his feelmgs and the 
cultivation of his intellect, may still sxeite that sympathy 
in the generoaia adoleaoentulia, which Chidiock Titchbuome 
would have felt for them ! 

*A letter written by Cridioce TircHBOiTRirx tho 
night before he sunered death vnto his wife, dated of 
anno 1686. 

< To the most loving wife alive, I commend me vnto her, 
and desire God to blesse her with all happiness, pray for 
her dead husband, and be of good comforte, for I hope in 
Jesus Christ this morning to see the face of my maker and 
redeemer in the most joyful throne of his glorious kin^- 
dome. Commend me to all my friends, and desire them 
topray for me, and in all charitie to pardon me if I have 
offended them. Commend me to my six sisters poore 
desolate soules, aduise them to seme God, for without him 
no goodness is to be expected : were it possible, ray little 
sister Babb : the darlinge of my race might be bred by 
her, God would rewarde her ; but I do her wronge, I con- 
fesse, that hath by my desolate negligence too little for hcr- 
selfe, to add a fiirthcr charge vnto her. Deere wife for- 
give me, that have by these means so much impoverished 
her fortunes ; patience and pardon good wife I craue — 
make of these our necessities a vertue, and lay no further 
burthen on my neck than hath alreadie been. There be 
certain debts that I owe, and because I know not the order 
of the lawe, piteous it hath taken from me all, forfeited by 
my course of offence to her majestie, I cannot aduise 'hee 
to benefit me herein, but if there fail out wherewithall, let 
Them be discharj^ed for God's sake. I will not that you 
trouble yourselfe with the performance of these matters, 
my own heart, but make it known to my uncles, and desire 
them, for the honour of God and the ease of their soule, 
to take care of them as they may, and especially care of 
my sisters bringing up the burthen is now hade on them. 
Now, sweet-cheek, what is left to bestow on lhe», a small 
JoyBture, a small recompense for thy d ea e i vi n g e , these lega^ 
cics followinge to be thine owae. God ef hif infbSte 
goodness give thee grace alwaies to remain his ^e and 

* Harl. MSB, 36, fiO. 
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fcitlifidl Mrrut, that tiirough the morita of bii biuer and 
blMsed pMsion thou maist bocome in good tune of hia 
bngdoin with the bloMod women in heaven. May the 
HoTt Ghost comfort thee with all neceMariet for the 
wealth of thj aoul in the world to come, where until it 
ihall ptease Almighty Ood I meete thee, farewell lovinge 
wife, ureweU the dearest to mo on all the earth, farewell ! 
* By the hand from the heart of thy most faithful louingu 
hnshami Chidiock TiTCHSotrurK. 

• VERSES 

Made by Chidiock Titcbboukits of himself in tlie 
Tower, the night before he suffered death, who was 
executed in Lincohi's Inn Fields for treason. 1686. 

My prime of youth is but a firost of cares, 
My feast of joj is but a dish of pain, 

My crop of com m but a field of tares, 
And all n^ mdes is but Tain hope of gain; 

The day is flea, and yet I saw no sun. 

And now I Uto, and now my life is done ! 

My spring is past, and vet it hath not sprung, 
The fhnt is dead, ana yet the IcaTos are green, 

Mr youth is past, and yet I anr but young, 
I saw the world, and yet I was not seen ; 

My thread is cut, and yet it is not spun. 

And now I liw, and now my life is done ! 

I sought fw death, and found it in the womhe, 
I lookt for life, and yet it was a shade, 

I trade the grounde, and knew it was my tombei 
And now I dye, and now I am but made. 

The glass is full, and yet my glass is run ; 

And now I live, and now my life is done !'* 

KUZABBTH AHD BXR PABLIAMKITr. 

The year 1566 was a remarkable period in the domestic 
•onals of our great Elizabeth ; then, for a moment broke 
ferth a noble sUuggle between the freedom of the subject 
and the dignity of the sovereign. 

One of tne popular srieTaoces of her glorious reign was 
die maiden state in which the queen persisted to live, not- 
withstanding such frequent remonstrances and ezhorta- 
tioos. The nation in a moment might be thrown into the 
danger of a disputed succession ; and it became necessary 
to allay that ferment which existed among aB parties, 
while each was fixing on its own favourite, hereafter to as- 
eoid the throne. The birth of James I this year nmmfK^i 
the partisans of Mary of Scotland ; and men of the most 
opposite parties of England unanimously joined in the 
pofwiar cry for the marriage of Elizabeth, or a settlement 
of ihe succession. This was a subject most painful to the 
thoughts of Elizabeth ; she sUrted from it with horror, 
and the was practising every imaginable artifice to evade it. 

The real cause of this repugnance has been passed 
over by oar historians. Camden, however, hints at it, 
when ne places among other popular rumours of the day, 
that * men cursed Huic, the Ctueen*8 physician, for dis- 
suading her fi'um marriage, for I know not what female 
nfirmity.' The queen's physician ihus incurred the odi- 
on of the nation for the integrity of his conduct : he well 
knew how precious was her lUe.f 

This fact, once known, throws a new light over hercon- 
dna : the amluguous expressions which she constantly 
employs, when she alludes to her marriage in her speodies, 
aad in private conversations, are no longer mysterious.— 
She was always declaring, that site knew her subjects did 
not love her so little, as to wish to bury her before her 
*^ — ; even in the letter I shall now give, we find this 



* This pathetic poem has been printed in one of the old edl- 
dms of 8 ir Walter Raleigh's Poems, but could never have 
bwn written by him. In those times the collectors ofthe works 
of a celebrated writer would inrert any fui^itive pieces of merit, 
and IM88 them nndn a name which was certain of securing the 
jeaifrr's favour. The entire poem in every line echoes the 
weibifTs of Chidinck Titchbouriie, who perished with all the 
blosnins of life and gen'mn about him in the May-time of hJs 
•itesnce. 

t F oreign authors who had an Intercourse with the English 
ttwt seera to have been better informed, or at least found 
mnKlves under less restraint than our own home writers. In 
Biyle, nois x. the reader will find this mysterious alTah- cleared 
2p; at leninh in one of our own writers, Whitaker, In his 
■aryQjueen of Soots vindlcsted. Vol. II, p. 502. Elisabeth's 
A"awBr to the fln* Address of the Commonii, on her marriage, 
la Hunie, Vol V, p. 13, is now moro iniolligiblo : he has pve- 
•etvsd bar firndful «tyh'. 



remarkable expresaion ; urging her to marriage, aha aaid, 
was ' asking nothing leas than wishing her to dig bar 
grave before she was dead.' Conscious of the danger of 
her life by marriage ahe had earlv declared when she a^ 
cended the throne, that * she would live and die a maiden 
queen :' but she afterwards discovered the jpoliiical evil 
resulting from her unfortunate situation. Her conduct 
was admirable ; her great genius turned even her waafc- 
ness into strength, aiMi proved how well she deserved the 
character whicli she haa already obtained firom an enli^ii- 
ened enemy— the great Sixtus V, who observed ofhar, 
Ck*era «m gnm evvMo di Prineipeaaa I She had a pruoa- 
ly head-piece ! Elizabeth allowed her ministers to pledge 
her royal word to the commons, as often as they found 
necessary, for her resolution to marry ; she kept all Europe 
at her feet, with the hopes and fears of her choice ; she 
gave ready encouragements, perhaps allowed her ageots 
to promote even invituions, to the offers of marriage she 
received fhwi crowned heads ; and all the coquetries, and 
the cajoUnas, so often and so fully recorded with which 
she fredy nonoured individuals, nuuie her empire an em- 
pire of love, where love, however, oouM never appear. All 
these were merely political artifices, to conceal her secret 
resohition. which was, not to marry. 

At the birth of James I, as Camden says, * the ^arp 
and hot spirits bixAe out, accusing the oueen that ahe was 
neglecting her country and posterity.' All * these hiH 
mours,' observes Hume, < broke out with great vehemence, 
in a new session of parliament, held after six prorogations.' 
The peers united with the commoners. The queen had 
an empty exchequer ,and was at their mercy. It was a mo- 
ment of nigli ferment. Some of the boldest, and some of the 
most British spirits were at work; and they with tho 
malice or wisdom of opposition, combmed the supply with 
the succession ; one was not to be had without the other. 

This was a moment of great hope and anxiety with the 
French court; they were flattering themselves that her 
reign vras touching a crms; and La Mothe Fenelon, then 
the French ambassador at the court of Elizabeth, appears 
to have been busied in collecting hourly information of the 
warm debates in the commons, and what passed in their 
interviews with the queen. We may rather be astonished 
where he procured so much secret intelligence : he some- 
times complains that he is not able to acquire it as fast as 
Catherine de Medids and her son Charies IX wished.— 
There must have l>een Englishmen at our court, who were 
serving as French spies. In a private collection.* which 
consists of two or three hundred original letters of Charles 
IX, Catherine de Medecis, Henry III, and Mary of 
Scotland, fcc., I find two despatches of this French am- 
bassador, entb^ly relating to the present occurrence.-— 
What renders them more curious is, that the debates on 
the question of the succession are imperfectly given in Sir 
Symonds D^Ewes's journals ; the only resource open to 
us. Sir Sym<mds complains of the negligence of the clerii 
of the commons, who mdeed seems to nave exerted his 
negligence, whenever it was found most agreeable to the 
court party. 

Previouf to the warm debates 'm the oommons, of which 
the present despatch furnishes a hvely picture, on Salur* 
day, 12 Oct. 1666, at a meeting of the lords of the council, 
held in the queen's apartment, the Duke of Norfolk, in the 
name of the whole nobility, addressed EUzabeth, urging 
her to settle the suspended points oJT the succession, and 
of her marriage, which had been promised in the last par- 
liament. The queen was greatly angried on the occasion { 
she could not suffer to be urged on those points ; she spol^e 
with great animaticm. * Hitherto you have had no oppor^ 
tunity to complain of me ; I have well governed the coun* 
try in peace, and if a late war of little consequence has 
broken out, which might have occasioned my subjects to 
complain of me, with me it has not originated, but with 
yourselves, as truly I believe. Lay your hanos on your 
hearts, and blame yourselves. In respect to the choice 
of the succession, not one of ye shall have it; that choice 
I reserve to myself alone. 1 will not be buried while 1 
am bring, as my sister was. Do I not well know, how 
during the life of my sister every one hastened to me at 
Hatfield ; I am at present incUned to see no such travel- 
lors, nor desire on tnis your advice in an way.j In regard 

* In the possession of my firlend and publisher, Mr. Murray. 

t A curious trait of the neglect Queen Mary experienced, 
whose life being considered very uncertain, sent sll tho In- 
triguers of a court to Elizabeth, the next heir, although then 
in a Und of state-impilsenment at Hstflekl. 
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to mj marriage, you may aee enough, that I am not dis- 
tant from it, axKi in what respects the welfare of the king- 
dom: go each of you, and do your own duty.' 

< Sire, 27 Odtiahery 1666. 

* By my last despatch of the 21st instant,'* among other 
matters, l informed your majesty of what was said on 
Saturday the 19th as well in parliament, as in the diam- 
ber of the queen, respecting the circumstance of the suc- 
cession to this crown ; since which I have learnt other 
INirticulars, which occurred a little before, and which I will 
not now omit to relate, before I mention wh&t afterwards 
bapoened. 

< On Wednesday the 16^i of the present month, the 
comptroller of the queen's household! moved in the lower 
house of parliament, where the deputies of towns and 
counties meet, to obtain a subsidy ;| takins into considers^ 
tion, among other things, that the queen had emptied the 
exchequer, as well in the late wars, as in the maintenance 
of her ships at sea, for the protection of her kingdom, and 
ber subjects ; and which expenditure has been so excessive, 
that it could no further be supported without the aid of her 
good subjects, whose duty it was to offer money to her 
maiesty, even before she required it, in consideration that, 
hitnerto, she had been to tbem a benignant and courteous 
mistress. 

' The comptroller having Hnished, one of the deputies, 
a country gentleman, rose in reply. He said, that he saw 
no occasion, nor any pressing necessity, which ought to 
move her majesty to ask for money of her subjects. And, 
in regard to the wars, which it was said had exhausted her 
treasury, she had undertaken them from herself, as she had 
thought proper ; not for the defence of her kingdom, nor 
for the advantage of her subjects ; but there was one thing 
which seemed to him more urgent, and far more necefisa- 
ry to examine concerning this campaign ; which was, how 
tne money raised by the late subsidy had been spent ; and 
that every one who had had the handling of it should pro- 
duce their accounts, that it might be known if the monies 
had been well or ill spent. 

' On this, rises one named Mr J5aseAe,§ purveyor of the 
marine, and also a member of the said parliament ; who 
shows, that it was most necessary thai the commons should 
vote the said subsidies to her maiesty, who had not only 
been at vast charees. and was so daily to maintain a great 
number of ships, but idso in building new ones ; repeating 
what the comptroller of the household had said, that they 
ought not to wait till the queen asked for supplies, but 
should make a voluntary offer of their services. 

< Another country gentleman rises and replies, that tlio 
■aid Baaehe had certainly his reasons to speak for the 
queen in the present case, since a great deal of her majes- 
ty's monies for the providing of ships passed through his 
hands ; and the more he consumed, the greater was his 
pio6t. According to his notiori,there were but too many pur- 
veyors in this kingdom, whose noses had grown so long,that 
they stretched from London to the west.| It was certainly 
proper to know if all they levied by their commission for 
the present campaign was entirely employed to the queen's 
profit. — Nothing further was debated un that day. 

* The Friday following, when the subject of the subsi- 
dies was renewed, one m the gentlemen-deputies showed, 

* This despatch is a meagre account, 'written before th4» am 
bassador obtained all the information the prsaent leuer dis> 
plays. The chief particulars I have preserved above. 

t By Sir Symonds D'Ewes's Journals it appeani, that the 
French ainbaiaador had muiaken the day, wednetidav the 
16lh, for Thursday the 17th of October. The ambatwador is 
afterwards right m the other dates. The ocrson who moved 
the house, whom he calls ' Le Scindloque (le la Ruyne,* was 
Sir Edward Rogers, comptroller of her majesty's household. 
The motion was seconded by Sir William Cecil, who entered 
more largely into the particulars nT the queen's charges, in- 
cuired in the defence orNew*Haven, in France, the repairs of 
her navy, and the Irish war with O'Neil. In the present nar- 
rative we fully discover the spirit of the independent members ; 
and, at iu close, thai part of the secret hi-^tnry of Elizabeth 
which so powerfnily developcs her majestic character. 

t The original says, * un^ subside de quatro snlz pour llure.* 

i This gentleman's name does not ropear in Sir flyraonds 
D'Ewos's Journals. Mons. La Moihe Fenelon has, however, 
the uncommon merit contrary lo the custom of his nation, of 
writing an English name somewhat recognizable ; ibr Edward 
Bascbe was one of the general surveyors of the victualling of 
the queen's ships, 1578, as 1 find In theLansdownsMSS, vol. 
XVI, arL <V. 

n In the original, * lis auolent le nez si long qu'il s^estsndoit 
daapuis Londres jusques au pays d'WesL' 



that the queen having prayed* for the last sobmdy, had 
promised, and pledgwd her face to her subjects, that alt 
ter that one, she never more would raise a singls penny 
on them : and promised even to free them from the wine 
duty, of which promise they ought to press for the peifor- 
mance ; adding that it wats far more necessary for this 
kingdom to speak concerning an heir or successor to the 
crown, and of her marriage, than of a subsidy. 

* The next day, which was Saturday the I9th, they all 
began, with the exception of a single voice, a loud outciy 
fur the succession. Amidst these confused voices and 
cries, one d* the council prayed them to have a little pa- 
tience, and with time they should be satisfied ; but that, 
at this moment, other matters pressed,— it was necessa- 
ry to satisfy the queen about a subsidy. " No ! No P' 
cried the deputies, ** we are expressly charged not to grant 
any thing, until the queen resolvedly answers that which 
we now ask : and we require you to inform her majesty 
of our intention, which is such as we are commanded lo» 
by all the towns, and subjects of this kingdom, whose de- 
puties we are. We further require an act, or acknowt 
edgement, of our having delivered this remcmstraDce, that 
we may satisfy our respective towns and counties that 
we have performed our charge." They alleged for an 
excuse, that if they had omitted any part of this, Ikmr 
hands would anmoerfor U, We shall see what will oono 
of this, f 

' Tuesday the 522d, the principal lords, and the bishops 
of London, York, Winchester, and Durham, went logetn- 
er, after dinner, from the parliament to the queen whom 
Uiey found in her private apartment. There, after those 
who were present had retired, and they remained alone 
with ber, the great treasurer, havin^lhe precedence m age, 
spoke first in the name of all. He opened, by saying, 
that the commons had required them to unite m one seno- 
ment and agreement, to solicit her majesty to give her 
answer as she had promised, to appoint a successor to the 
crown ; declaring it was necessity that compellod them 
to urge his point, that tiiey might provide against the dan> 
gers vvhich might happen to the kingdom, ituiey continued 
without the security tney asked. This had been the cus* 
torn of her royal predecessors, to provide long beforehand 
for the succession, to preserve the peace of uie kingdom; 
that the commons were oil of one opinion, and so resolved 
to settle the succession before ihey would speak about a 
subsidy, or any other matter whatever, that hitherto, no- 
thing but the most trivial discussions had passed in psjlii^ 
ment, and so great an assembly was only wasting thenr 
time, and saw themselves entirely useless. They, howi- 
ever, supplicated her majesty, that she would be pleased 
to declare her will on this point, or at once to put an and 
to the parliament, so that every one might retire to his 
home. 

' The Duke (^'Norfolk then spoke, and, after him, eveiy 
one of the other lords, according to his rank holding ifaa 
same language in strict conformity with thai of the great 
treasurer. 

* The queen returned no softer answer than she had sn 
the preceding Saturday, to another party of the same 
company ; saying that, " The commons were very rebel- 
hous, and that they had not dared to have attempted such 
things during the life of her father : that it was not for thsm 
to impede her affairs, and that it did not become a subject 
to compel the sovereign. What tiiey asked, was notniM 
less than wishing her to dig her grave before she was dead.'' 
Addressing herself to the lords, she said, " My lords, do 
what you will ; as for myself, I shall do nothing but accord* 
ing to my pleasure. All the resolutions which you may 
make can have no force without my consent and authority : 

. besides, what you desire is an affair of much too great im- 
portance to be declared to a Icnot of hare-brains.| I will 
take council with men who understand justice and the 
laws, as I am deliberating to do : I will choose half a dosen 
of the most able I can find in my kingdom for consultatioo, 
and, afler having heard their advice, I will then discover 

* This term is remarkable. In the oridnal, * La Royns 
ayant lmpetr6,' which in Cotgrave's Dictionary, a contempo- 
rary work, Is explained by, — * To get by praier, obtain by sote^ 
compass by entreaty, procure by request.' This significsot 
expression conveys the real notion of this venerable Whig, 
before Whiggism hail received a denomiLadon, and fi»insa 
a party 

f Tne French ambassador, no doubt, flattered hlmsslf sad 
his master, thru all this * parlance' could only close in Insur* 
rection and civil war. 

I In the ongioal, ' A ung tao de cerveaulz m legkns.' 
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By thiflt nre, yoar majesty may percei?e that this 
en is every day trying new mventi<Mia to eacape from 
paaaage, (that is, on fixing her marriage, or the sac- 
nan.^ She thinks that the Duke of Noiiblk is prin- 
cipally tne cause of this msisting,'^ which one person and 
the other stand to ; and is so angried against him, that, if 
iho can 6iid any decent pretext to arrest him, I think die 
wfll not fail to do it ; and he himself, as I understand, has 
akeadj very little doubt of this.j The Duke tokl the Earl 
«f NiMthiimberland, that the aueen remained stedfast to 
her own opinion, and would take no other advice than her 
own, and would do every thing herself.' 

The storms in our parliament do not necossarily end in 
poliUcal shipwrecks, when the head of the government is 
SB Elizabeth. She, indeed, sent down awohibition to 
the house from all debate on the subjects. But when she 
discovered a spirit in the commons, and language as bdd 
u her OW9 royal style, she knew how to revoke the exss- 
perating prohibition. She even charmed them by the 
uanDer; for the commons returned her ' prayers and 
thanks,' and accompanied them with a suosidy. Her 
majesty found, by experience, that the present, like other 
passions, was more easily calmed and quieted by following 
than Asnsling, observes Sir Symonds D'Ewes. 

The wisdom of Elizabeth however did not weaken her 
intrepidity. The struggle was glorious for both parties ; but 
bow she escaped through the storm which her mysterious 
coodiict had at once raised and (fuelled, the sweetness and 
the sharpness, the commendation and the reprimand of 
her noble speech in closing the parliament, is told by Hume 
with the usual felicity of his narrative.| 

AVEClXrrES OF PBIRCE HEITRy, THE SOIT OF JAJCXS I, 

WBEH A CHILD. 

Prince Henry, tlie son of James I, whose premature 
death was lamented by the people, as well as bv poets and 
histohans, unquestionably would have proved an heroic 
and military character. Had he ascended the throne, the 
wlM^e face of our history might have been changed ; the 
days of Agincourt and Cressv had been revived, and 
Henry IX had rivalled Henry V*. It is remarkable that 
Prince Heniy resembled that monarch in his features, as 
Ben Jonson has truly recorded, though in a complimentary 
verse,- and as we may see b^ his picture, among the 
ancient EneKsh ones at Dolwich college. Merlin, in a 
masqoe by Jonson, addresses Prince Henry, 

* Yet rests that other thcnderbolt of war, 
Harry the Fifth ; to whom in face ^ou are 
So like, as laie would have you so m worth.* 

A Totrth who perished in his eighteenth year has fur- 
nishea the subject of a volume, which even the deficient ani* 
natioa of its writer has not deprived of attraction. § If the 
juvenile age of Prince Henry nas proved such a theme for 
oar admiration, we may be curious to learn what this extra- 
onfinary youth was, even at an earlier period. Authentic 
snecdotes of children are rare ; a child has seldom a bio- 
grapher by his side. We have indeed been recently treated 
with ' Anecdotes of Children,* in the * Practical Educa- 
QOD* of the literary fiunily of the Edgeworths ; but we 
nay presume, that as Mr Edgeworth delighted in pieces 
of carious machinery in his house, these automatic infants, 
poets, and metaphysicians, of whom afterwards we have 
Beard no more, seem to have resembled other automata, 
moving without any native impulse. 

Prince Henry, at a very early age, not exceeding five 
years, evinced a thoughtfouiess of cnaracter, singular in a 
dqki : something in the formation of this early character 
■My be attributed to the Countess of Mar. This lady 

^The word in the original is, insistance; an expressive 
word ss used by the French ' ambassador ; but which Boyer, 
m his Dictionary, doubts whether it be French, alihough he 
liTves a modem authority; the present is much more an> 



f The Duke of Norfolk was, * without comparison, the first 
nibjea fai England ; snd the quaUUes of his raind correspond- 
ed wkh his high station,' says Hume. He closed his career, at 
length, the victim of love aod ambition, in his attempt to marry 
the Scottish Mary. So great and honourable a man could only 
tie a criminal by halves ; and, to such, the scaffold, and not 
the throne, fs reserved, when they engage in enterprises, 
which, hy their secrecv, in the eyes of a jealous sovereign, as- 
sume the form and guilt of a conspiracy 

} Hnme, vol. ▼, ch. SO ; at the close of IS06. 
6 Dr. Birches Life of this Prince. 



had been the nurse of James I, and to her care the king 
entrusted the prince. She is described in a manuscript oftho 
times, as an ' ancient, virtuous, and severe lady, who was . 
the prince's governess from his cradle.* At the age of five 
years the prince was consigned to his tutor, Mr (aftsi^ 
vrards Sir) Adam Newton, a man of learning and capacity^ 
whom the prince at length chose for his secretary. Toe 
severity of the old countess, and the strict discipune of his 
tutor, were not received without affection and reverence ; 
although not at times without a shrewd excuse, or a turn 
of pleasantry, which latter faculty the princely boy ■eenw 
to have possessed in a very high degree. 

The prince early attracted the attention, and cxdted 
the hopes of those who were about his person. A mantw 
script narrative has been preserved, which was written by 
one who tells us, that he was * an attendant upon ths 

Erince's person, since he was imder the age of three yean, 
aving always diligently observed his disposition, bs^ 
haviour, and speeches.*'^ It was at the earnest desirs of 
Lord and Lady Lumiey, that the writer of these aneodoCsn 
drew up this relation. The manuscript is without date, 
but as Lord Lumiey died in April, 16D9. and leaving no 
heir, his library was then purchased for the prince, Henry 
could not have reached his fiflsenth year ; this manuscript 
was evidently composed earlier ; so that the iaiert anec- 
dotes could not have occurred beyond his thirteenth or 
fourteenth year—- a time of life, when few children can fur- 
nish a curious miscellany about themselves. 

The writer set down every little circumstance he consid- 
ered worth noticing, as it occurred. I shall attempt a sort 
of arrangement of the most interesting, to show, by an 
unity, of the facts, the characteristic touches of the mind 
and dispositions of the princely boy. 

Prince Hrary in his cnildhood rarely wept, and endured 
pain without a groan. When a boy wrestled with him in 
earnest, and throw him, he was not ' seen to whine or 
weep at the hurt.' His sense of justice was early ; for 
when his playmate the little Earl of Mar, ill treated one 
of his pages, Henry reproved his puerile friend : ' I love 
you because you are iny lord's son and my cousin : but, if 
you be not better conditioned, I will love such an one bet- 
ter,' naming the child that had complained of him. 

The first time he went to the tpwn of Stirling to meet 
the king, observing without the gate of the town a stack of 
corn, it fancifully struck him with the shape of the lop he 
used to play with; and the child exclaimed, * That's a 
good top.' *Why do you not then play with it?* be 
answered ; < Set vou it up for me, and I will play vrith it.' 
This is just the fancy which we might expect in a lively 
child, with a shrewdness in the retort, above its years. 

His martial character was perpetually discovering itself. 
When asked what instrument he liked best? he answered, 
* a trumpet.' We are told that none could dance with 
more grace, but that he never delighted in dancing ; ^ila 
he penormed his heroical exercises with pride ann delight, 
more particularly when before the king, the constable of 
Castile, and other ambassadors. He was instructed bv his 
master to handle and toss the pike, to march and hold nim- 
self in an affected style erf" stateliness, according to the 
martinets of those days ; but he soon rejected such pet^ 
and artificial fashions ; ]ret to show that his dislike arosa 
firom no want of skill in 'a trifling accomplishment, he 
would sometimes resume it only to laugh at it, and instantly 
return to his own natural demeanor. On one of these oc- 
casions one of these martinets observing that they couki 
never be good soldiers imless they always kept true order 
and measure in marching, * Wnat then must they do,* 
cried Henry, * when they wade through a swift running 
water?' lii all things freedom of action from his own na- 
tive impulse he preferred to the settled roles of his teach- 
ers ; and when his physician told him that he rode too fast, 
he replied, * Must I ride by rules of physic?' When he 
was eating a cold capon in cold weather, the physician tokl 
him that that was not meat for the weather. * You may 
see, doctor,' said Henry, * that my cook is no astronomer!' 
And when the same pnysician observing him eat cold and 
hot meat together, protested against it, * I cannot mmd 
that now,' said the royal boy facetiously, * though they 
should have run at tilt together in my belly.' 

His national affections were strong. When one reported 
to Henry that the King of France bad said that his !»•• 
tard, as well as the bastard of Normandy, might conquer 
England,— >the princely boy exclaimed, < I'll to cuflh with 
him, if he go about any such means.'— There vru a dish 

* Harleian MS. 6S91. 
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of ieUy before the prinoe m the form of a crown, with three 
lilbea : and a kind of bnfibon, whom the pmoe used to 
hanter, said to the prince that that di«h was worth a crown. 
* Ayer ezclahned the ftiture English hero, ' I would I had 
that crown P— > It would bo a great dish,' rejoined the buf- 
foon. ' How can that be,* replied the prince, * since you 
▼alue it but a crown?* — When James I asked him whether 
he loved Englishmen or Frenchmen better, he replied, 
< Englishmen, because he was c{ kindred to more noble 
persons of England than of France ;* and when the kins 
mquirBd whether he loved the English or Germans better / 
he replied, the English ; on vhuta the king observing that 
his mother was a German, the prince replied, * Sir, you 
have the wit thereof.' A southern speech, adds the wri- 
ter, which is as much as to say— you arb the cause thereof. 

Bom in Scotland, and heir to Uie crown of En^and, at 
a time when the mutual jealousies of the two nations were 
nmning so high, the bov often had occasion to express the 
unity oT affection, whicn vras really in his heart. Being 
questioned by a nobleman, whether, after his father, he 
had rather be a king of England or Scotland? he asked, 
( which of them was best?' being answered, that it was 
England, ' Then,' said the Scottian bora prince, < would I 
have both !' And onoe m reading this verse in Virgil, 

Tros Tyriosre mlhi nullo discrimine agetnr, 
the hoy said he would make use of that verse for himself, 
with a slight alteration, thua— 

* Anglus Scotusne mihl nullo disciimlne agetur.* 

He was careful to keep alive the same feeling for ano- 
ther part of the British aominions, and the young prince 
ain>ears to have been regarded with great attoction oy the 
Welsh ; for when onoe the prince asked a gentleman at 
what marie he should shoot ? the courtier pointed with lev- 
ity at a Welshman who was present. < Will you see then,' 
s^ the princely bo^, ' how I will shoot at Welshmen?' 
Turning his back from him, the Prince shot his arrow in 
the air. — ^When a Welshman who had taken a large ca- 
rouse, in the fulness of his heart and his head, said in the 
presence of the king, that the prince should have 40,000 
Welshmen to wait upon him against any king in Christeo- 
dom : the king, not a little jealous, hastily inquired, * To do 
what?' the little prince turned away the momeiitarv alarm 
by his facetiousness, * To cut off the heads of 40,000 leeks.' 

His bold and martial character was discoverable in mi- 
nute circumstances like these. Eating in the king's pre- 
sence a dish of milk, the king asked him why he ate so 
much child's meat? * Sir, it is also maa's meat,' Henry 
repbed ;— and immediately after, having fed heartily on a 
partridge, the king observed, that that meat would make 
Em a coward, according to the prevalent notions of the 
aM respecting diet; to which the ^oung prince replied, 
<Thougn it be but a cowardly fowl, it shall not make me a 
isowara!'— Once taking strawberries with two spoons, when 
one might have sufficed, our infant Mars gaily exclaimed, 
' The one I use as a rapier, and the other as a dagger.' 

Adam Newton appears to have filled bis office as pre- 
ceptor with no servility to the capricious fancies of the 
prmcely boy. Desirous, however, of cherishing the gen- 
arons spirit and playful humour of Henry, bis tutor encou- 
raged a freedom of jesting with him, which appears to have 
been carried* at times to a decree of momentary irritability 
on the side of the tutor, by Die keen humour of the boy. 
While the royal pupil held his master in equal reverence 
and affection, Uie gayetyof his temper sometimes twitched 
the equability or the gravity of the preceptor. When 
Newton, wishing to set an example to the prince in heroic 
exercises, one day practised the pike, and toesing it with 
auch little skill as to have failed in the attempt, the young 




prince,' obseryed Newton. » Then,' retorted the young 
prince, ' doth it worse become a prince's master !'--JSome 
of these harmless bickerings are amusing. When his tu- 
tor, playing at shuffle board with the prmce, blamed him 
for changing so often, and taking up a piece, threw it on the 
board, and missed his aim, the prince smilingly exclaimed, 
* Well thrown, master ;' on which the tutor, a little vexed. 
Slid * he would not strive with a prince at shuffle board. 
Henry observed, * Yet you gownsmen should be best at 
such exercises, which are not meet for men who are more 
atirring.' The tutor, a little irritated, said,, * I am meet 
for whipping of boys. < You yaunt then,* retorted the 
prince, * that which a phwghman or cart driver can do bet- 



ter than you.' * I can do asore,' said the tutor, < for I 
govern foolish children.' On which the prince, wb(^ in Ua 
respect for his tutor, did not care to carry the jestnuther, 
rose from table, and in a low yoioe to those near him saidii 
< He hsd need be a wise man that couU do that.'— Newtoi 
was sometimes severe in his chastisements ; for when the 
prince was playinc at goff, and hayinc warned his tolor 
who was standing by in oonveraation, that he was going lo 
strike the ball, ami having lifted up the goff«club, flome obb 
observing, * Beware, Sir. that you hit not Mr Newton?* 
the prince drew back the cluo, but smihngly observed, 
* Had I done so, I bad but paid my debts.'— At anochsr 
time, when he was amusing himseu* with the sports of a 
child, his tutor wishing to draw him to more manly 



cises. amongst other thiMS, said to him in good humour, 

* God send jrou a wise wife !' * That she may govern yon 
and me !' said the prinoe. The tutor obseryed, that *be 
had one cf his own ;' the prinoe replied, * But mine, if I 
have one, would govern your wife, and by that means wooid 
govern both you and me.'— Henry, at this early a<e, ex- 
celled in a quickness of reply, oombined with refectioay 
which marks the precocity of bis intellecL His tutor hav- 
ing laid a wager with the prince that he could not refinaia 
from standing with his back to the fire, and seeing Imb 
forget himself once or twice, standing in that poeture^ the 
tutor said, * Sir, the wager is won ; you have failed twice ^ 

* Master,' replied Henry, * Saint Peter's cock crew thiioe,' 
A musician naving played a voluntary in his presence, 
was requested to play tne same again. * I could not ibr 
the kingdom of Spain,' said the musician, ' for this 
harder Uian for a preacher to repeat word by word a 
inon that he had not learned by rote.' A derg^roan at 
ing by, observed that he thought a preacher might do that ; 

* Perhaps,' rejoined the young prince, ' for a bishoprick P 

The natural facetiousness of his temper appears fre- 
quently in the good humour with which the little prinoe 
was accustomed to treat his domestics. He had two of 
opposite characters, who were frequnntly set by the earn 
f(M' the sake of the sport ; the one, Murray, nick-named 

* the tailor,' loved his liquor ; and the other was a stout 

* trencherman.' The king desired the prince to put an 
end to these brawls, and to make the men agree and that 
the agreement should be written and subscnbed by both. 

* Then,' said the prince, < must the drunken tailor subscribe 
it with chalk, for he- cannot write his name, and then I 
will make them agree upon this condition— that the trench- 
erman shall go into the cellar and drink with Will Mur- 
ray, and Will Murray shall make a- great wallet for the 
trencherman to carry bis yictuals in.'— <)ne of his servants 
having cut the prince's finger, and sucked out the blood 
with 'his mouth, that itmi^t heal the more easily, the 
young prince, who expressed no displeasure at the acci- 
dent, said to him pleasantly, < If, wluch God forbid ! my 
father, m^fself, ana the rest of his kindred should fail, you 
might claim the crown, for you have now in you the blood 
royal.' — Our little prince once resolved on a hearty game of 
play, and ibr this purpose onljr admitted his young gentle- 
men, and excluded the men ; it happened that an md ser- 
vant, not aware of the mjimction, entered the apartment, 
on which the prince told him he might play too ; and when 
the prince was asked why he admitted this old man rather 
than the other men, he rejoined, ' Because he had a ri^t 
to be of their number, for Seneaebitpuer, 

Nor was Henry susceptible of gross flattery, tor when 
once he wore white shoes, and one said he longed to kisa 
his foot, the prince said to the fawning courtier, * Sir I am 
not the pope ;' the other replied that he would not kiss the 
pope's foot, except it were to bite off his great toe. The 

Erince gravely rejoined; * At Rome you would be ^a^ to 
iss his foot, and forget the rest.' 

It was then the mode, when the king or the prince traydl- 
ed, to sleep with their suite at the house, ot the nobihty ; 
and the loyalty and zeal of the host were usually displayed 
in the reception given to the royal {^ests. It happ^ied 
that in one of these excursions the pnnce's serrants ooov 
(Aained that the^ had been obliged to go to bed supperless, 
through the pmching parsimony or the house, wludi 
the little prince at the time of hearing seemed to take no 
great notice of. The next morning me lady of the lioaae 
coming to pay her respects to him she found bun tnminff 
over a volume that had many pictures in it ; one of which 
was a pamting of a company ntting ata banquet : thb he 
ahoweo her. *Iinrite you madam, to a feasL' *To 
what feast?' ahe asked. <To this feaat,' sakl the 
boy. ' What, woaU your highnaw give roe but a painted 
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T FisBg hia eje on her, be Mid, * No bect«r, nw- 
■ fiMind in ilttB house.' There wu a delicacy and 
of siiint in Una ingemoua reprimand, fitr excelling 
iniofachild. 

Acoordinc to this aneodole-writer, it Wotn that Jamea 
I probaUy cm not delight in the nuuiial dispoeitions of his 
loB, whose habits and opinions were, in all respects^ fomH 
iaf ifaenMelves opposite to his own tranquil and hlerarj 
chuader. The writer says that, * his majesty, with the 
taksns of kyve to him, would sometimes mteriace sharp 
meechcs, and other demonstrations of ftuheriy serehty.' 
Hnuy, who however lived, though he died early, to bo* 
oome a patron of ingenious men and a lover or genius, 
VIS himsiiM' at least as much enamoured of the oike as of 
dispen. The king, to rouse him to study, told nim, that 
if he did not apply more dilicently to his hook, bis brother 
diike Charles, who seemed already attached to stud]^, 
vsiiU prove more able for government and for the cam- 
sat ; and Umt himself woim be only fit fiv fieU ezer- 
dsm ami military affairs. To his fotner, the little prince 
■ide no reply : Vut when hii tutor one cay reminded him 
of what his fiuhei had said, to stimulate our young prince 
IS literary dihgeaoe, Henry asked, whedier he thought his 
bracher wooid prove so good a scholar? His tutor replied, 
ikst he was likely to prove so. * Then,' rejomed our lit- 
ileprinee will I make Charles archbishop of Canterbury. 

Our Henry was devoutly pious and rigid in never per- 
■tuag before him any licentious language or manners. It 
it weU known that James I had a Imbit of swearing, — in- 
I Boeent expletives in conversation, which, in truth, only 
eniss Bud the warmth of his feelings : but in tiuit age, 
when Puritnniam bad already possessed half the nation, 
u oath was consklered as nothing abort of blasphemy. 
Heniy once noade a keen allusion to this verbal frailty of 
hii father's ; for when be was told that some hawks were 
to be sent to him, but it was thought that the king would 
isieicept some of them, he repUod ' He mav do as he 
pleases, for be shall not be put to the oath for the matter.' 
IW king once asking him what were the best verses be 
bad learned in the first book of Virgil, Henry answered, 




Rex erat jSneas nobis quo Justlor alter 
Nee pletate fujt, nee bello migor et armis. 

Such are a fow of the puerile anecdotes of a prince who 
died in early youth, cleaned from a contemporary manu- 
ler^, by an eye and ear witness. They are tnfles, but 
triflas consecrated by his name. They are genuine ! and 
the philosopher knows how to value the indications of a 
ITNt and heroic character. There are among them some, 
which oaay occasion an mattentive reader to forget that 
ibey are aU die speeches and the actions of a child! 

TBB DIAKY OP A M ASTEK OF THK CEKEMORIES. 

Of oourt«tiquette, few are acquainted with its myste- 
liet, and siill fewer have lost themselves in its labyrinth of 
fbnss. Whence its origin ? Perhaps from those grave 
lad ooortly Italians, who, in their P|Btty pomoous courts, 
Mde the whole business of their effenunate aays consist 
WkfmetU&M ; and, wanting realities to keep themselves 
ibve, affected the mere ahadows of life and action, in a 
wwU of these mockeriea of state. It suited well the ge- 

teach 
and 
pride themselves in producing the 
Conegiano of Castiglione, and the Galateoot Delia CTasa. 
Tlwy carried this refining temper into the roost tririal cir- 
msHlsnces, when a court was to be the theatre and mo- 
mrchs and their representatives the actors. Precedence, 
•ad other honorary discriminations, establish the useful 
dimactions of ranks, and of individuals ; but their minuter 
court forms, subtilised by Italian conceits, with an erudition 
of precedents, and a logic of nice distinctions, imparted a 
mxh dignity of science to the solemn fopperies of a mas- 
ter of the ceremonies, who exhausted all the faculties of 
biiionl on the equiponderanceof the first place of inferior 
<|^jpee with the last of a superior ; who turned into a po- 
nBal contest the placing of^a chair and a stool ; made a 
fmpt iop at the stairs'-head, or at the door, raise a clash 
between two rival nations ; a vigit out of time require a 
Mfotiadon of three months ; or an awkward invitation pro- 
^^ a sudden fit of sickness ; while many a rising anta- 
foaiM, in the formidable shapes of ambassadors, were 
■mdy 10 despatch a courier to tbt* ir courts, for the omission 
« ■Cjl^, of a smglepimcfilNo. The pride of nations, in 
Pacific times, has only these means to maintain their jeaU 
•wyof power: yet should not the people b« gratcUd to 



the sovereign who confines his campaigns to his drawing- 
room ; whose fiekl^iarsha] is a tripping master of the cere- 
moniea ; whose stratagems are omy to save the inriolab^ 
li^ of court-etiquette ; and whose battles of peace are oi^ 
ly for precedence ? 

When the EarUi of Holland and Cariisle, our ambassa* 
dors extraordinary to the court of France in 1684, were at 
Paris, to treat of the marriage of Charies with Henrietta, 
and to join in a league against Spain, before they showed 
their propositioos, mey were desirous d* ascertaining in 
what manner Cardinal Richelieu would receive them. 
The Marquis of Ville-aux-Clers was employed in this ne« 
gotiaiion. which appeared at least as important as the nuu> 
riage and the league. He brought for answer, that the 
cardinal would receive them as he did the ambassadors of 
the Emperor and the King of Spain ; that he could not 
give them the right hand m his own house, because he 
never honoured m this way those ambassadors ; but that, 
in reconducting them out of his room, he wouki jgo farther 
than he was accustomed to do, provided that they wouU 
permit him to cover this unusual proceeding with a pretext, 
that the others might not draw any consequences from it m 
their &vour. Our ambassadors did not disapprove of this ex- 
pedient, but they begged time to receive tne instructions of 
nis majesty. As this would create a consulerable dehiy, 
they proposed another, which would set at rest, for the mo- 
ment, the punetUiio. They observed, that if the cardinal 
would foign himself sick, tney would go to see him : on 
which the cardinal immediately went to bed, and an inteiw 
riew, so important to both nations, took place, and articles 
of great difficulty were diacusaed, by the cardinal's bed- 
aide ! When the Nuncio Spada would have made the 
cardinal jealoua of the pretensions of the English ambas- 
sadors, and reproached him with yielding his precedence 
to them, the cardinal denied this. * I never go before 
them, it is true, but likewise I never accompany them ; I 
wail for them only in the chamber of audience, either aeat^ 
ed in the most honourable place, or standing, till the table 
is ready : I am always the mst to speak, and the first to be 
seated ; and besides I have never chosen to return their 
visit, which has made the Earl of Carlisle so outrageous.'* 

Such was the ludicrous gravity of those court-eiiquettes, 
or punctiUiM, combined with political consequences, oi 
which I am now to exhibit a picture. 

When Jamea I ascended the throne of his united king- 
doms, and promised himself and the world long halcyon 
days of peace, foreign princes, and a long train of ambas- 
sadors from every European power, resorted to the English 
court. The panfic monarcn, in emulation of an office 
which already existed in the courts of Europe, created 
that of Master of the Ceremonies, afler the mode of 
France, observes Roger Coke.t This was now found 
necessary to preserve the state, and allay the perpetual 
jealousiea d* the representatives of their sovereigns. The 
first officer was Sir Lewis Lewknor,| with an assistant, 
Sir John Finett, who, at length, succeeded bim under 
Charles I, and seems to have been more amply blest with 
die genius of the niace ; his soul doated on the honour of 
the office ; and in mat age of peace and of ceremony, we 
may be astonished at the subtiity of his inventive shifU and 
contrivancea, in quietins that achool of angry and rigid 
boys whom he had unoer his care— the ambassadors of 
Europe! 

Sir John Finett, like a man of genius, in office, and Hv- 
ins too in an ago d* diaries, has not resisted the pleasant 
labour of perpetuating his own narrative. § He naa told 
every circumatance with a chronological exactitude, which 
passed in his province as master of the ceremonies ; and 
when we consider that he was a busy actor amidst the 

* La Vie de Card. Richelieu, anonymous, but wriueu by J. 
Le Clerc, 1686, vol. L p. 116—125. 

t * A Detection of the Court and State of England.* voL 
1,13. 

1 Smwe's Annals, D. 8!M. 

{ 1 give the dtle or this rare volume, < Finetti Fhlloxensis : 
Some choice observations of Sir John Finett, Knight, and mas- 
ter of the ceremonies ui the two last kings ; touching the receiv 
tion and precedence, the treatment and audience, the piinctu- 
lios and contests of Ibreiffn ambassadors In £ngland. Legati 
liffant Munduro. 1656.' This very curious diair was publidted 
after the author'a death, by his friend Jamea Howell, the well, 
known writer ; and Oldys, whose literary curiosity scarcely 
ahy thing in our doroeaik; lltersture hss escaped, has analysed 
the volume with his accusu>med care. He inenriona that mere 
was R manuscript in being, more full than the obe pobttshsd ; 
of which I have not been able to learn further. 

Britiak librarian, p. 163. 
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whole diplomatic corps, we dball not be surprised by dis- 
covering, in this small volume of great curiosity, a vein of 
■ecret and authentic history ; it throws a now lishton many 
important events, in which the historians of the times are 
dencient, who hsuA not the knowlwlge of this assiduous ob- 
server. But my present purpose is not to treat Sir John 
with all the ceremonious puncm/io«, of which he was him- 
self the arbiter ; nor to auoie him on grave subjects, which 
future historians may well do. 

This volume coniaiiis the ruptures of a morning, and 
the peace-makings of an evening ; sometimes it tells of 
' a aa»h between the Savoy and Florence ambassadors 
for precedence ;' — now of ' ijuesdans betwixt the Imperial 
and Venetian ambassadors, concerning Htlea and vimttf* 
how they were to address one another, and who was to 
pay the nrst visit ! — then ' the Frenchman takes exoeptUnu 
about p^octn^.' This historian of the levee now records, 
* that the French ambassador gets ground of the Spanish ;* 
but soon afVer, so eventful were these drawing room poli- 
tics, that a day of festival has passed away m suspense, 
while a privy council has been hastily summoned, to in- 
quire why tne French ambassador had *a defluction of 
rneum in his teeth, besides a fit of the ague,' although he 
hoped to be present at the same festival next year ! or 
bemg invited to a mask, declared ' hu stomach would not 
agree with cold meats :' * thereby pointing* (shrewdly ob- 
serves Sir John) * at the invitation and presence of the 
Spanbh ambassador, who, at the mask the Christmas be~ 
/ore, had appeared in the first place.* 

£k>metimos wo discover our master of the ceremonies 
disentangling himself, and the lord chamberlain, from the 
most provoking perplexities, by a clever and civil lie. Thus 
it happened, when the Muscovite ambassador would not 
yield precedence to the French nor Spaniard. On this 
occasion, Sir John, at his wits end, contrived an obscure 
situation, ui which the Russ imagined he was highly ho> 
noured, as there he enjoyed a full sight of the king's face, 
though he could see nothing of the entertainment itself; 
while the other ambassadors were so kind as * not to take 
exception,' not caring about the Russian, from the re- 
moteness of his country, and the little interest that court 
then had in Europe! But Sir John displayed even a 
bolder invention when the Muscovite, at his reception at 
Whitehall, complained that only one lord was in waiting 
at the stairs-head, while no one had met him in the 
coartrvard. Sir John assured him that in England it was 
considered a greater honour to be received %y one lord 
than by two! 

Sir John discovered all his acumen in the solemn inves- 
tigation of * Which was the upper end of the table V 
Arguments and inferences were deduced from precedents 

auoted ; but as precedents sometimes look contrary ways, 
lis affair might still have remained sub JuditXj had not 
Sir John oracularly pronounced that 'm spite of the 
chimneys in England, where the best man sits is that end 
of the table.' Sir John, indeed, would often take the 
most enlarged view of things ; as when the Spanish am- 
bassador, after hunting with the king at Theobalds, dined 
with his majesty in the privy chamber, his son Don An- 
tonio duied m the council chamber with some of the kin^^'s 
attendants. Don Antonio seated himself on a stool at the 
end of the table. ' One of the gentlemen ushers took 
exception at this, being, he said, irregular and unusual, 
that place being ever wont to be reserved empty for state P 
In a word, no person in the world was ever to sit on that 
•tool ; but Sir John, holding a conference before he chose 
to disturb the Spanish grandee, finally determined that 
' diis was the superstition of a gentleman-usher, and it was 
therefore neglected. Thus Sir John could, at a critical 
moment, exert a more liberal spirit, and risk an empty 
■tool against a little ease and quiet ; which were no com- 
mon occurrences with that martyr of state, a master of 
ceremonies ! 

But Sir John, to roe he is so entertaming a personage 
Jiat I do not care to set rid of him, had to overcome di^ 
fioiltiee which stretched his fine genius on tenter hooks. 
Once, rarely did the like imluck^ accident happen to the 
wary master of the ceremonies, did Sir John exceed the civi- 
lity of his instructions, or rather his half-instructions. Being 
•ent to invite the Dutch ambassador, and the States' com- 
missioners, then a young and new government, to the 
oeremonies of St George's day, they inquired whether 
thev should have the same respect paid to them as other 
unMsaadors? The bland Sir John, out of the milkiness 
cf hii blood, said be doubted it not. As soon, however, 



as he returned to the lord chamberlain, he discovered, that 
he had been sought for up and down, to stc^ the invitation. 
The lord chamberlain said. Sir John had exceeded hin 
commission, if he had invited the Dutchmen * to stand in 
the closet of the queen's side ; because the Spanish am* 
bassador would never endure them so necr him, whert 
ihere toas but a thin wainscot board 6eti06en, and a totndbts 
tohich might be opened P Sir John said gently, he had 
done no otherwise than he had been desired; which, how- 
ever, the lord chamberlain, in part, denied, (cautioae and 
civil I) < and I was not so unmannerly as to contend against, 
(supple, but uneasy!) This affair ended miserably for 
the poor Dutchmen. Those new republicans were tiiea 
regarded with the most jealous contempt by all the ^■"Khih 
sadors, and were just tenturing on their first dancing 
steps, to move among crowned heads. The Dutch now 
resolved not to be present ; declaring they had just received 
an urgent inmtation, from the Ean of Exeter, to dine at 
Wimbledon. A piece of supereherie to save appearances ; 
probably the happy contrivance of the oorolnned geniuses 
of the lord chamoerlain and the master of the ceremcmiee! 

I will now exhibit some curious details from these aiw 
chives of fantastical state, and paint a courtly world, 
where politics and civility seem to have been at perpetual 
variance. 

When the Palatine arrived in England to marry £lii»> 
beih, the only daughter of James the First, * the feasting 
and jolity' of the court were interrupted by the discontent 
of the archduke's ambassador, of which these were the 
material points : 

Sir Jonn waited on him, to honour with his presenc e 
the solemnity on the second or third days, either to dinner 
or supper, or both. 

The archduke's ambassador paused : with a troubled 
countenance inquiring whether the Spanish ambassador 
was invited ? ' I answered, answerable to my instructions 
in case of such demand, that he was sick, and could not 
be there. He was yesterday, auoth he, so well, as tiiat 
the offer might have very well been made him, taxi per- 
haps accepted.' 

To this Sir John replied, that the French and Venetian 
ambassadors holding between them <nie course of corres- 
pondence, and the Spanish and the archduke's another, 
their invitations had been usually joint. 

This the archduke's ambassador denied ; and affirmed, 
that they had been separately invited to Masks, &c, 
but he had never ; — that France had always yielded pre- 
cedence to the archduke's predecessors, wnen they were 
but Dukes of Burgundy, ot which he was ready to pro* 
duce * ancient proofs ;' and that Venice was a mean re> 
public, a sort of burghers, and a handful of territory, 
compared to his monarchical sovereign : — and to all this 
he aidded, that the Venetian bragged of the frequent far 
vours he had received. 

Sir John returns in great distress to the lord chamber- 
lain and his majesty. A solemn declaration is drawn up, 
in which James I most gravely laments that the archdukeSi 
ambassador has taken this onence ; but his majesty offers 
these most cogent arguments in his own favour : that the 
Venetian had announced to his majesty, that his republic 
had ordered bis men new liveries on the occasion, an 
honour, he adds, not usual with princes— the Spanish 
ambassador, not finding himself well for the first day {ho- 
cauoe, by the way, he did nol care to dispute precedence 
with the Frenchman,) his majesty conceiving that the 
solemnity of the marriage being one continued act through 
divers days, it admitted neither jirius nor posterius: and 
then James proves too much, by boldly asserting, that the 
last day should be taken for ihv greatest day ! As in other 
cases, for instance in that of Christmas, where Twetfth- 
day, the last day, is held as the greatest ! 

But the French and Venetian ambassadors, so envied 
by the Spanish and the archduke's, were themselves not 
less chary, und crustily fastidious. The insolent French- 
man first attempted to take precedence of the Prince of 
Wales ; and the Venetian stood upon this point, that they 
should sit on chairs, though the prince had but a stodf; 
and, particularly, that the carver should not stand before 
him ! ' But,' adds Sir John, ' neither of them prevailed 
in their reasonless pretences. 

Nor was it peaceable even at the nuptial dinner, which 
closed with the following catastrophe oi etiquette : 

Sir John having ushered among the cotmtesses the lady 
of the French ambassador, he left her to the ranging of the 
lord chamberlain, who ordered she should be placed at the 
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table iMZt beoeath the countesses and above the baroDesses. 
Bat to! * The Ttscouniess of Effiushain standing lu her 
wornaC* right f and possessed already of her proper place 
(as she called it,) would not remove lower, so hda the hand 
«r the ambassatrice, till after dinner, when the French 
anbassador, informed of the difference and opposition, 
cafied out for his wife's coach !' With great trouble, the 
French lady was persuaded to stay, the Countess of KiU 
dare, and tne Yucountess of Haddmston, making no scru- 
ple of yielding th«ir places. Sir John, unbending his 
^vity, facetiously adas, * The Lady of Effingham, m the 
uterim, forbearing (with rather too much than too little 
stomach) both her supper and her company.' This spoilt 
child of quality, tugging at the French ambassadress to 
beep her down, mortified to be seated at the side of the 
Fraoch woman that day, frowning and frowned on, and 
coing Bupperless to bea, passed the wedding<^ay of the 
Palacine and Princess Elizabeth, like a cross girl on a 



One of the most subtle of these men of jmndUliOf and 
the most troubles<Nne, was the Venetian ambassador ; for 
U was his particular aptitude to find fault, and pick out 
jeatonsica arooog all the others (^his body. 

On the marriage of the Earl of Somerset, the Venetian 
was invited to the mask, but not tiie dinner, as last year 
the reverse had occurred. The Frenchman, who drew 
always with the Venetian, at this moment chose to act 
by himself on the watch of precedence, iealous of the 
Spaniard newly arrived. When invited, ne inquired if 
tiie Spanish ambassador was to be there ? and humbly 
beseeched his majesty to be excused from isdiaposiiion. 
We shall now see Sir John put into the most lively action, 
bj the subtle Venetian. 

* I was scarcely back at court with the French ambas- 
■■dor's answer, %Then I was told, that a gentleman from 
the Venetian ambassador had been to seek me; who, 
having at last found me, said that his lord desired me, that 
if ever I wouk^do him favour, I would take the pains to 
eome to him instantly. I, winding the cause to oe some 
new buzz gotten into his brain, from some intelligence he 
had from the French of that morning's proceeding, ex- 
cased my present coming, that I might take fiurther in- 
fltmctions from the lord chamberlain ; wherewith as soon 
M f was sufficiently armed, I went to the Venetian.' 

Bat the Venetian would not confer with Sir John, 
dKW^ he sent for him in such a hurry, except in presence 
of his own secretary. Then the Venetian desired Sir 
John to repeat the worda of his invitation, and ^wae also of 
his own onsiDer / which poor Sir John actually did ! For 
he adds, ' I viekled, but not without discovering my insat- 
■faeCion to be so peremptorily pressed on, as if'^he had 
flMsiit to trip me.' 

The Venetian having thus compelled Sir John to c(mi 
orer both invitation and answer, gravely complimented 
hini oo bis correctness to a title ! Tet still was the Vene- 
tian not in less trouble : and now he confessed that the 
king had civen a formal invitation to the French ambasaap 
dor,— andnot to him ! 

This was a new stage in this important negotiation : it 
tried an the diplomatic sagacity of Sir John, to extract a 
discovery ; and which was, that the Frenchman had, in- 
deed, convoyed the intelli^rence secretly to the Venetian. 

Sir John now acknowledged that he had suspected as 
■neb when he received the message, and not to be taken by 
s u r pr ise, he had come prepared with a long apology, end- 
inf for peace sake, with the same formal invitation for the 
Venetian. Now the Venetian insisted again that Sir John 
rilould deliver the invitation in the Momepredge words as it 
had been given to the Frenchman. Sir John, with his 
never-failing courtly docility, performed it to a syllable. 
Whether both parties during all those proceedings could 
avoid moving a risible muscle at one anotlier, our grave 
aothoritv records not. 

The Venetian's final answer seemed now perfectly satis- 
bctory, declaring he would not excuse hw absence as the 
Frendiman had, on the most fifivolous pretence ; and fur- 
ther, he expressed his high satisfaction with last year's 
sdMtantial testimony of the royal favour, in the public 
boaours conferred on him, and regretted that the quiet of 
his mtnesty should be so frequently disturbed by these 
TuautitSot, abwit invitations, which so often * over-thronged 
bb ^ests at tlie feast.' 

Sv John now imagined that all was happily concluded, 
nd was retiring with the sweetness of a dove, and ihe 
of a mouse, to fly to tho lord chamberlain,— 



when behold the Venetian would not relinquish his hoU, 
but turned on him < with the reading of another scniple, 
et hinc Him lachrinuB ! asking whether the archduke's ann 
bassador was also invited V Poor Sir John, to keep him- 
self clear ' from categorical asseverations,' declared * he 
could not reeolve him.' Then the Venetian observed. 
' Sir John was dissembling ! and he hoped and imagined 
that Sir John had in bin instructions, that he was first to 
have gone to him (the Venetian,) and on hb return to the 
archduke's ambassador.' Matters now threatened to be 
as irreconcilable as ever, for it seems the Venetian was 
standing on the point of precedency with the archduke's 
ambassador. The political Sir John, wishing to gratify 
the Venetian at no expense, adds, ' be thought it ill man- 
ners to mar a belief of an ambassador'a making,'— and so 
allowed him to think that he had been invited before the 
archduke's ambassador ! 

This Venetian proved himself to be, to the great top> 
ment of Sir John, a stupendous genius in his own way ; 
ever on the watch to be treated alparo di ietU onrmifrfg 
equal with crowned heads ; and, when at a tilt, refused 
being placed among the ambassadors of Savoy and the 
States-general, &c, while the Spanish and French ambai^ 
sadors were seated aloue on the opposite side. The Vene- 
tian declared that lhi« would be a diminution of his quality ; 
the first place of an inferior^egree being ever hdd worst than 
the leut of a superior. This refined observation delighted 
Sir John, who dignifit* s it as an axiom, yetafierwards came 
to doultt it with a serl de hoc quare— query this ! If it be 
true in po'itics, it is not so in common sense according to 
the proverbs of both nations ; for the honest English de- 
clares, that ' Better be the head of tho yeomanry Uian the 
tail of the gentry ;' while the subtile Italian nas it, * JE 
meglio esser testa di Latcwt^ che eoda di Storione ,*' better 
be the head of a |»ike than the tail of a sturgeon.' But 
before we quit Sir John, let us hear him in his own words, 
reasoning with that fine critical tact, which he undoubtedly 
possessed, on right and loft hands, but reasoning with m^ 
nile modesty as well as genius. Hear this sage of jnei^ 
tUUoSy this philosopher ofcourtesies. 

' The Axiom before delivered by the Venetian ambassa- 
dor was judged^ upon diuouru I had with some of under" 
standings to be of value in a disdnet company, but sit^At 
he otherwise in a joint assembly P And then Sir John, like 
a philosophical historian, explores some great public event 
— * As at the conclusion of the peace at Vervins (the only 
part of the peace he cared about,) the French and Span- 
ish meeting, contended for precedence— who should sit 
at the right hand of the pope's legate ; an expedient was 
found, of sending into France for the pope's nuncio resid- 
ing there, who, seated at the right hand of the said legate 
(the legate himself sittii^ at the table's end,) the French 
ambassador being offeredthe choice of the next place, he 
took that at the legate's left hand, leaving the second at 
the right hand to the Spanish, who, taking it, persuaded 
himself to have the better of it ; sed de hoc quare.* How 
modestly, yet how shrewdly insinuated ! 

So much, if not too much, of the Diary of a Master of 
the Ceremonies ; where ihe important personages strange- 
ly contrast with the frivolity and foppery of their actions. 

By this work it appears that all foreign ambassadors 
. were entirely entertained, for their diet, lodgings, coaches, 
with all their train, at the cost of the Englisfi monarch, and 
on their departure received customary presents of consid- 
erable value ; from 1000 to 5000 ounces of gilt plate ; and 
in more cases than one, the meanest complaints were 
made by the ambassadors^ about short allowances. That 
the foreign ambassadors m return made presents to the 
masters of the ceremonies, from thirty to finy * pieces,' or 
in plate or jewel ; and some so grudgingly, that Sir John 
Finett often vents his indignation, and commemorates the 
indignity. As thus,— on one of the Spanish ambassadors- 
extiaordinary waiting at Deal for three days, Sir John, 
*■ expecting the wind with the patience of an hungry enters 
Uunmunt from a dose- handed ambassador, as his present to 
me at his parting from Dover being but an old gilt Uvery 
pot, that had lost his fellow not worth above 12 pounds, 
accompanied with two pair of Spanish gloves to make it 
almost 13, to my shame and his.' Whenhe lefl this scurvy 
ambassador-extraordinary to his fate aboard the ship, he 
exults that ' tho cross-winds held him in the Downs almoit 
a seven-night befwe they would blow him over.' 

From this mode of receiving ambassadors, two inooo- 
veniences resulted ; their perpetual jars o^punctUHoe, and 
their singular intrigue! to obtain precedence, which to 
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conpleCe.7 narrmawd the patience of the most padfic sove- 
reicn, that James was compelled to make great alterations 
in his domestic comforts, and was perpetually embroiled in 
the most ridiculous contests. At length Charles I perceiv- 
ed the great charge of these embassies, ordinary and 
extraordinary, often on firivolous pretences ; and with an 
empty treasury, and an uncomplymg parliament, he grew 
less anxious for such ruinous honours.'*' He gave notice 



to forei^ ambassadors, that he abodd not any more * de- 
fray their diet, nor provide coaches for them, &c.' * Tlus 
frugal purpose' cost Sir John many altercations, who seems 
to view it, as the glory of the British monarch being on Uie 
wane. The unsettlM state of Charies was appearing in 
16S6, by the querulous narrative of the master of the cere- 
monies ; the etiquettes of the court were disturbed by the 
erratic course of its sreat star; and the master of the cere- 
monies was reducea to keep blank letters to superscribe, 
and address to any noUeman who was to be found, from 
the absence of the great officers of state. On this occasion 
the ambassador of the Duke of Mantova, who had long 
desired his parting audience, when the king objected to the 
unfitness of the (dace he was then in, replied, that < if it 
were under a tree, it should be to him as a palace.' 

Yet although we smile at this science of etiquette and 
these rigid forms of ceremony, when they were altogether 
discarded, a great statesman lamented them, and found the 
inconvenience and mischief in the political o(»sequences 
which followed their neglect. Charles II, who was no 
admirer of these regulated formalities of court-etiquette, 
seems to have broken up the pomp and pride of the former 
master of the ceremonies \ and the grave and the great 
chancellor of human nature, as Warburton calls Clarendon, 
censured and felt all the inconveniences of this open inter- 
course of an ambassador with the king. Thus be observ- 
ed in the case of the Spanish ambassador, who, he writes, 

* took the advantage or the license of the court, where no 
rules of formalities were yet established (and to which the 
king himself was not enough enclined) but all doors open 
to all persons ; which the ambassador finding, be made 
himselt a domestic, came to the king at all hours, and 
spake to him when, and as long as he would without any 
ceremony, or dedring an cmdience aooording to the old cu^ 
torn; but came into the bed-chamber while the king was 
dressing himself, and mingled in all discourses with the 
same freedom he would use m his own. And from this 
nrver heard-of license, introduced by the French and the 
Spaniard at this time voiihout any diaUke in the fdngf though 
noi permitted in any court m Christendomf many incon- 
veniences and mischieft broke in, which could never after 
be shut OMU'* 

DIARIES— MORAL, HISTORICAL, AHD CRITICAL. 

We converse with the absent by letters, and with oar- 
selves b3r diaries ; bat vanity is more sratified by dedica- 
ting its time to the Uttle labours whicn have a ctiance of 
immediate notice and may circulate firom hand to hand, 
than by the honester pages of a volume reserved only for 
solitary contemplation ; or to be a future relic of ourselves, 
when we shall no more hear of ourselvof . 

Marcus Antoninus's celebrated work entitled Tuv fir iyo- 
ror Of <A« thing9 tohch eonoem himaetfy would be a good 
defimtioa of the use and purpose of a diary. Shafles- 
burjr calls a diajy* * A Faultbook,' intended for 8elf>oor- 
rection ; and a Colonel Hardwood in the reign of Charles 
I kept a diary, which, in the spirit of the times, he entitled 

* SlipSf Infirmities, and Passages of providence.' Such a 
diary is a moral instrument, shouki the writer exercise 



* Charles I, had, however adopted them, and long preserved 
me suueliness of hia court with forei^ powers, as appears by 
theee extracts from manuscript leUem of the time : 

Mr. Mead writes to Sir M. Stutevillc, July 25, 1829. < His 
majesty was wont to answer the French ambassador in his own 
language ; now he speaks in Enfflich, and by an interpreter. 
And so doth Sir Thomas Edmonuea to the French king, con- 
trary to the ancient custom : so that altho' of late we have not 
equalled them In arms, yet now we shall equal them in cere- 
montoSL* 

Oct. 31, 1(128. 

' This day fortnight the States' ambassador going to visit my 
ktd treasurer about some business, whereas his lordship was 
wont always to bring them but to the stair's head, he then, af- 
ter a great deal of courteous resistance on the ambassador's 
pait, attended him through the hall and court-yard, even to 
the very boot of hie coach.' Sk^ane M9S. 4178. 

t Clarendon's Life. voL U, pu 100. 



it on himself and on all around him. Men than wrolo 
folios oonceming themselves ; and it sometimes happeiH 
ed, as proved by many that I have examined in nanu- 
script, tnat oflen writing in retirement they would wrue 
when they had nothing to write. 

Diaries must be oukof date in a lounging age ; althoo^ 
I have myself known several who have continued me 
practise with pleasure and utility. One of our old writen 
quaintly observes, that * the ancients used to take their 
stomach-piU of self-examination every night. Some used 
little books, or tablets, which they timi at their girdles, in 
which they kept a memorial of what they did, against their 
night-reckoning.' We know that Titus, the delight of 
mankind as he has been called, kept a diary of all hia 
actions, and when at night he found upon examination that 
he had performed nothing memorable, he would exclaim, 
< .^nu^i / dtem ptrdidimui P Friends ! we have lost a day ! 

Among our own countrymen, ni times more fiivoarahle 
for a concentrated mind than in tms age of scattered tbousfata 
and of the fragments of genius, the custom long prevailed ; 
and we their posterity are stiU reaping the benefit of their 
lonely hours, and diurnal records. It is always pleasing 
to recollect the name of Alfred, and we have deeply to re- 
gret the loss of a manual whidi this monarch, so strict a 
manager of his time, yet found leisure to pursue ; it would 
have mterested us more even than hia translations, which 
have come down to ns. Alfred carried in his bosom me- 
morandum leaves, in which he made collections from his 
studies, and took so much pleasure in the frequent exam^ 
nation of this journal, that he called it his hand-bookf be- 
cause, says Spelman, day and night he ever had it in band 
with him. Tnis manual, as my learned friend Mr Turner, 
in his elaborate and philosophical Life of Alfred, has shown 
by s<Hne curious extracts from Malmsbury, was the reposi- 
tory of his own occasional literary reflections. An asso- 
ciation of ideas connects two other of our illustrious princes 
with Alfred. 

Prince Henry, the son of James I, our English Maroel- 
us, who was wept by all the Muses, and mourned by all 
the brave in Britain, devoted a great portion of his time to 
literary intercourse ; and the finest geniuses of the ace 
addressed their works to him, and wrote several at tho 
princes's suggestion : Dallington, in the preface of his 
curious 'Aphorisms, Civil and Militare,' has described 
Prince Henry's domestic life : ' Myself,' says he, * the un- 
ablest of many in that academy, for so was nis family, had 
this eepecial enqtloymentfor hie proper itse, which he plean* 
ed favourably to entertain, and ojun to read over. 

The diary of Edward VI, written wirh his own hand, 
conveys a notion of that precocity of inrellect, in that earlv 
educated prince, which would not suffer his infirm healtn 
to relax in his royal duties. This prince was solenm^ 
struck with the feeling that he was not seated on a 
throne to be a trifier or a sensualist ; and this simplicitj 
of mind is very remarkable in the entries of his diary ; 
where on one occasion, to remind himself of the causes 
of his secret profler of friendship to aid the Emperor of 
Germany with men against the Turk, and to keep it aC 
present secret from the French court, the young mon- 
arch inserts, ' this was done on intent to get some mends. 
The reasonings be in my desk.' So zealous was he to 
have before him a state of public affairs, that often in the 
middle of the month he recalls to mind passages which he 
had omitted in the beginning : what was done every daj 
of moment, he retired into his study to set down. Evea 
James II wrote with his own hand the daily occurrence s 
of his times, his reflections and conjectures; and be- 
queathed us better materials fiir history than * perhaps any 
sovereign prince has lefl behind him.' Adversity had 
schools him into reflection, and soflened into humanity a 
spirit of bigotry ; and it is something in his favour, tnat 
after his abdication he collected his thoughts, and moitified 
himself by the penance of a diary. Could a Clive or a 
Cromwell have composed one ? Neither of these men 
could suffer solitude and darkness ; they started at their 
casual recdlections !— what would they have done, bad 
memory marshalled their Crimea, and arranged them in the 
terrors a€ chronology f 

When the national character retained more originality 
and individuality than our monotonous habits now admit, 
our later ancestors displayed a love of application, which 
was a source of happiness, quite lost to us. Till the mid- 
dle of the last century, they were as great economists of 
their time, as of their estates; and life with them was not 
one hurried, yet tedious festival. Living more 
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timmaelrea, more sepwatedi Ihey were therefore more ori- 
ginal in their prejudices, their principles, and in the con- 
•tiiatioa oX their ounds. They resided more on their ee- 
Caiee, and the metropolii was usually resigned to the men 
of trade in their royal Exchange, and the preferment 
hoDters among the back-stairs at Whitehall. Lord 0I»- 
rendon lells us in his * Life* that his grand-father in James 
the First's time bed ne?er been in London after the death 
of Elizabeth, thouch he lived thirty years afterwards ; and 
his wife, to whom ne had been married forty years, had 
nerer once visited the metropolis* On this fiict he makes 
a curious observation ; * The wisdom and frugality of that 
tune being such, that few gentlemen made journeys to 
London, or any other expensive journey, but upon import 
lant business, and their wives never ( by which providence 
they enjoyed and improved their estates in the country, 
and kept good hospitality in their house, brouf^ht up their 
chili^en wdl, and were beloved by their neighbours.* 
This will appear a very coarse homespun happiness, and 
' these must seem very gross virtues to our artificial feelings ; 
yet this assuredly created a national character ; made a 
patriot of every country gentleman ; and, finally, produced 
la the civil wars some of the most suUime and original 
characters that ever acted a great part on the theatre of 
human life. 

This was the age of Diaries ! The head of almost every 
laraily formed one. Ridiculous people may have written 
ndiculous diaries, as Elias Ashmole's ; but many of our 
greatest characters in public life have left such monuments 
of their diurnal labours. 

These diaries were a substitute to every thinking man 
(or our newspapers, magazines, and annual registers; but 
those who imagine that theae are a substitute for the sceni- 
esl and dramatic life of the diary of a man of genius, like 
Swift who wrote one, or even of a sensible obMrver, who 
Uved amidst the scenes he describes, only show that they 
are better acquainted with the mere ephemeral and equir 
vocal labours. 

There is a curious passage in a letter of Sir Thomas 
Bodley, recommending to Sir Francis Bacon, then a young 
■ft fti on bis travels, the mode by which he should msae hb 
fife ' profitable to his country and his friends.*. His expres- 
sions are remariiable. * Let all these riches be treasured 
up, not only iu jrour memory, where time may lessen your 
stock, but rather in good writing* and booka of aoeaunt, 
which will keep them safe for your use hereafter.* By 
these ^ood writingt and bookM o/accouiUf he describes the 
diaries of a student and an observer ; these * good writings* 
will preserve what wear out in the memory, and these 
« books of account* render to a man an account of himself 
to himself. 

It was this solitary reflection and industey which assur- 
edly contributed so largely to form the gigantic minds of 
the Seldons, the Caradens, the Cokes, and others of that 
ngorous a^e of genius. When Coke fell into disgrace, 
and retired into private life, the discarded statesman did 
not pule himself into a lethargy; but on the contrary seem- 
ed almost to rejoice that an opportunity was at length 
afforded him of indulging in studies more congenial to his 
feelings. Then be found leisure not only to revise his 
fonner writings, which were thirty volumra written with 
his own hand, out what moot pleased him, be was enabled 
to write a manual, which he called Vade Mecum, and which 
contained a retrospective view of his life, smce he noted in 
^ t* volume the most remarkable occurrences which had 
happened to him. It is not probable that such a ms. could 
have been destroyed but by accident ; and it might, per- 
haps, yet be recovered. 

•The interest of the public was the business of Camden's 
fife,* observes Bishop Gibson ; and, indeed, this was the 
character of the men of that age. Camden-kept a diary 
of all occurrences in the reign of James I ; not that at his 
advanced age, and with his infirm health, he could ever 
imagine that he shoukl make use of these materials : but 
hemd this, inspired by the love of truth, and of that labour 
which delights in preparing its materials for posterity. 
Bishop Gibson has made an important observation on the 
nature of such a diary, which cannot be too often repeated 
to those who have the opportunities of forming one ; and 
for them I transcribe it. * Were this practised by persons 
of learning and curiosity, who have the opportunities of 
serini; into the public afiairs of a kingdom, the short hints 
and strictures of this kind would often set Uiinga in a truer 
liigbt than regular histories.* 
A student of this class was Sir Symonds I>*Ewet, an 
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independent country gentleman, to whose zeal we owe the 
valuable journals of pariiament in Elizabeth's reign, and 
who has left in msnuscript a vduminous diary, from 
which may be drawn some curious matters. In the preface 
to his journals, he has presented a noble picture of his 
literary reveries, and the intended productions of his pes. 
They will animate the youthful student, and show the 
active genius of the gentlemen of that day ; the present 
diarist observes, * Having now finished these volumes, 
I have ab'eady entered upon other and greater labours, , 
conceiving myself not to be bom for myself akme,' 

* Q,ui vivat siM soIubl homo neqnlt ewe beatus, 
Male mori, nam sic virere nolo mlhL* 

He then gives a list <^ his intended historical works, and 
adds * These I have proposed to myself to labour in, be- 
sides diverse others, smaller works : like him that shoots at 
the sun, not in hopes to reach it. but to shoot as high as 
possibly his strength, art, or skill, will oermit.' So though 
I know it impossible toinish all tnese auriog mv short and 
uncertain life, having already entered into tne thirtieth 
year of my age^ and having many unavoidable cares of an 
estate and family, yet if ican finish a little in each kind, 
it may hereafter stir up some able judges to add an end to 
the wb<de : 

* Sic roihi oontingat vlTore, slcque mori* 
RicharJ Baxter, whose facility and diligence, it is said, 

E reduced one hundred and forty^ve distinct works, wrote, 
e himself says, ' in the crowd of all my other employ- 
ments.' Assuredly the one which may excite astonish- 
ment is his vq}uminous auto-biography, forming a folio of 
more than seven hundred closely-prmteid pages ; a history 
which takes a considerable compass, from 1615 to 1648 ; 
whose writer pries into the very seed of events, and whose 
pers<Nial knowledge of the leading actors of his times throws 
a perpetual interest over his lengthened ps^es. Yet this 
was not written with a view of publication by himself; he 
still continued this work, till time and strength wore out 
the hand that could no longer hold the pen. and left it to the 
judgment of others, whether it should be given to the 

WOlld. 

These were private persons. It may excite oor sur- 
prise to discover that our statesmen, ana others engaged ' 
m active public life, occupied themselves with the same 
habitual attention to what was passing arotmd them in the 
form of diaries, or their own memoirs, or in forming col- 
lections for future times, with no possible view but for poe- 
thumous utility. They seem to nave been inspired by the 
most genuine passion of patriotism, and an a^ul love of 
posterity. What motive less powerful could induce many 
noblemen and gentlemen to transcribe volumes ; to trans- 
mit to posterity authentic narratives, whicli would not even 
admit of contemporary notice ; either because the facts 
were then well knovm to all, or of so secret a nature as to 
render them dangerous to be communicated to their own 
times. They sought neither fame nor interest ; for many 
collections ot this nature have come down to us without 
even the names of the scribes, which have been usually 
discovered by accidental circumstances. It may be said, 
that this coil was the pleasure of idle men :— the idlers then 
were of a distinct race from our own. There is scarcely 
a person of reputation among them, who has not left such 
laborious records of himself. - I intend drawing up a list 
c^ such diaries and memoirs ; which derive their impor- 
tance from the diarists themselves. Even the women of 
this time partook of the same thoughtful dispositions. It 
appears that the Duchess of York, wife of James II, and 
the daughter of Clarendon drew up a narrative of his life : 
the celeotated Dnchess of Newcastle has formed a digni- 
fied biography of her husband : Lady Fanshaw's Memoirs 
are partially iinowaby some curious extracts ; and recent^ 
ly Mrs Hutchinson's Memoirs of her Colonel delighted 
every curious reader. 

Whitelocke*s * Memorials* is a diary fuR of important 
public matters ; and the noble editor, the Earl of Anglesca, 
observes, that < our author not only served the state, in 
several stations, both at home and in foreign countries, but 
likewise conversed with books, and made himself a large 
provision from his studies and contemplation, like that 
noble Romsji Fortius Cato, as described by Nepos. He 
was all along so much in business, one woukl not imagine 
he ever had leisure for books ; yet, who considers bis stu- 
dies might believe he had been always shut up with his 
friend Selden, and the dust of action never fallen on lua 
gown.' WheBWhitebckawaBMrnooalleinbtt^fflbehr^ 
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dieiii he jourDalized it ; it amouats to two bulky quartos, ex- 
tremely curious. He has e?en left us a history « Enslaiid. 
Yet ail is not lold of Whitelocke ; and we ha?e deeply 
to regret the Ices, or at least the concealment, of a work 
addressed to his family, which apparently would be still 
interesting, as euibiting hie domestic habits and 



feelings; and affording a model for those. in public life, 
whobad the spirit to imitate such greatness ef mind. (^ 
which we have not many examples. Whitelocke had 
drawn up a great work^ which he entitled * Remembrane«» 
of the Laboun of Whitelocke in the AnnaUa of hie Z^/s, 
for the Jmlructum of hit Children.* To Dr Morton, the 
editor of Whitelocke's * Journal of the Swedish Embassy,' 
we owe the notice of this work, and I shall transcribe nis 
dignified feelings in regretting the want of these mss. 
t Such a work, and by such a father, is become the inheri- 
tance of every child, whose abilities and station in life may 
at any time heresfier call upon him to deliberate for his 
country—and for his family and person, as parts of the 
great whole ; and I confess n^self to be one of those 
who i&meat the suppression of that branch of the Anru^ 
which relates to the author himself in his private capacity { 
they would have afforded great pleasure, as well as in- 
struction, to the wevid in their entire form. The first 
volume, containing the first twenty years of his life, may 
one day see the light ; but the greatest part has hitherto 
escaped my inquiries.' This is ail we know of a work of 
equal moral and philosophical curiosity. The preface, 
however, to these * Remembrances' has been fortunately 
preserved, and it is an extraordinary production. In this 
It appears that Whitelocke himself owed the first idea of 
1^ own work to one left by his father, whi& existed in the 
fomiiy, and to which he repeatedly refers his children. He 
says, * The memory and worth of your deceased grand- 
fatner deserves all honour and imitation, both from you and 
mo ; hi;< Liaxa Famelicu^, his own story, written by 
himself, mU be Uft to you^ and was an encouragement and 
precedent to this larger work.' Here is a family picture 
quite new to us,* the heads of the house are its historians, 
and these record) of the heart were animated by examples 
and precept<i, drawn from their own bosoms; and as 
Whitelocke feelingly expresses it, * all is recommended to 
the perusal, and intended for tlie instruction of my own 
house, and almost in every page you will find a dedication 
to you, my dear children.^ 

The habit of laborious studies, and a zealous attention 
to the liistory of his own times, produced the Register and 
Chronic le or Bishop Kennett, * containing matters of fact, 
delivered, in the words of the miist authentic papers ana 
records, all daily entered and commented on :' it includes 
an accotmt of all pamphlets as they appeared. This his- 
tory, more valuable to us than to his own contemporaries, 
occupied two large folios ; of which only one has been 
pnnted, h zealous lalxNir, which could only have been 
carried on from a moiive of pure patriotism. It is, how- 
ever, but a small part of the diligence of the bishop, since 
hvi own manuscripts form a small library of themselves. 

The malignant vengeance of Prynne in exposing the 
^ry of Latra to the public eye lost ail its purpose, for 
nothing appeared more fiiyouraole to Laud than tnis expo- 
sition of nis private diair. We forget the harshness in 
the personal manners of Laud himself, and sympathize 
even wirh his errors, when we turn over the simple leaves 
of this diary, which obviously was not intended for any pur- 
pose but for his own private eye and collected meditations. 
There his whole heart is laid open ; his errors ar»not con- 
cealed, and the purity of his intentions is established. Laud, 
who had loo haughtily blended the prime minister with the 
archbishop, still, from conscientious motives, in the hurry 
of public duties, and in the pomp of public honours, could 
itoal aside into solitude, to account to God and himself for 
•very day, and * the evil thereof.' 

The diary of Henry Earl of Clarendon, who inherited 
the industry of his father, has partly escaped destruction; 
it presents us with a picture or the manners of the age ; 
from whence, says Bishop Douglas, we may learn that at 
the close of the last century, a man of the first quality 
made it his constant practice to pass his time without sha- 
khng his arm at a gaming table, associating with jockies at 
Newmarket, or murdering time by a constant round of 
giddy dissipation, if not of criminal indulgence. Diaries 
were not uncommon in the last age : Lord Anglesey, who 
nade so great a figure in the reign of Charles II, left one 
behmd him; and one said to have bean writtan by the 
ZXiko of Shrewabaiy atiU eziito. 



But the most admirable example is Lord Clarendoo'* 
History of his own * Life,* or rather of the court, aad 
every event and person passing before him. In this moving 
■cene he copies nature with fi^edom, and has exquisitely 
touched the individual character. There that great states- 
man opens the most concealed transactions, and traera 
the views of the most opposite dispositions ; and though 
engaged, when in eiile, in furthering the royaJ intercourse 
with the loyalists, and when, on the restoration, conduct* 
ing the difficult afeirs of a great nation, a careleae mo- 
nareh, and a dissipated court, yet besides his imnaortal 
history of the civil wars, ' the diancellor of human nature* 
passed his life in habituid reflection, and his pen m daily 
employment. Soch was the admirable industiy of our 
later ancestors; their diaries and their memoirs are its 
monummta ! 

James II is an illustrious instance of the admn^ble in- 
dofltiy of our ancestors. With his own hand this prince 
wrote down the chief occurrences of his times, and often, 
his instant reflections and conjectures. Perhaps no sore-* 
reign prineef said Macpherson, has been known to bav» 
left benind him better materials for history. We at length 
poaseas a considerable portion of his diary, which is that 
of a man of business and of honest intentions, containing 
many remarkable facts which had otherwise escaped from 
our historians. 

The literary man has formed diaries purely of his atu- 
dies, and the practice may be ceWtdjcnumaUxingthemintL, 
in a summary of studies, and a register of loose hints and 
^xzotf that sometimes happily occur ; and like Ringd- 
bergius, that enthuraast for study, whose animated exhor- 
tations (o young students have been aptly compared to the 
sound of a trumpet in the fieki of battle, marked down 
every night, before going to sleep, what had been dQn« 
during the studious cuy. Of this class of diaries, Gibbotft 
has given ua an illustrious model ; and there is an unpub- 
lished (|uarto of the late Barr6 Roberts, a young student 
of genius, devoted to curious researches, which deservap 
to meet the public eye. I should like to see a little book 
published with this Utle, ' Otium deUtiosum tn quo objee$a 
vd in odioRe, vel in leetione^ vel in vinone ad singvloe dim 
Anni 1629 obeenxUa rcpretentantur.* This writer was a 
German, who boldly published for the course of one year, , 
whatever he read or had seen every day in that year. As 
an eiqyeriment, if honestly performed, this might be co» 
rioos to the philosophical observer ; but to write down 
every thing, may ena in something like nothing. 

A great poetical contemporary of our own country does 
not think that even dreams should pass away unnoted ; 
and he calls this register, his NoctumaU. His dreams are 
assuredly poetical ; as Laud*s, who journalized his, aeen 
to have neen made up of the affairs of state and religion ; 
the personages are bis patrons, his enemieii, and other* , 
his dreams are acenical and dramatic. Works of this 
nature are not designed for the public eye ; they are do- 
mestic annals, to be guarded in tne little archives of a Af 
mily ; they are offerings cast before our Larea. 

Pleashig. when youth is k>ng expired, to trace 
The forms our pencil or our pen deslgn'd ; 
Buch was our youthful air, and shape and face. 
Such the soft image of our youthful mind. 

SHEJVSTOSri. 
LICSIVSBRS OF THE PRESS. 

In the histoiT of literature, and perhaps in that of tb» 
human mind, tfie institution of the Licensers of the Press, 
and Censors of Books, was a bold invention, designed to 
counteract that of the Press itself; and even to convert this 
newly discovered instrument of human freedom into ona 
which might serve to perpetuate that system of pasaiya 
obedience, which had so long enabled modem Rome u> 
dictate her laws to the universe. It was thought poasible 
in the anbtilty of Italian Astuxia and Spanish monachism, 
to place a sentinel on the very thoughts, as well as on the 
persons of authors; and in extreme cases, that books 
might be condemned to the flames, as well as heretics. 

Of this instiuition, the beginnings are obscure, for it ori- 
ginated in caution and fear ; but as the work betraya the 
workman, and the national physiognomy the native, it it 
evident that so inquisitorial an act could only have origw 
nated in the inquisition itself.* Feeble or partial attempts 

* Dr. C. Symroons has denounced Sixtus IV, as * the fini 
who placed the preos under the control of a stftte^lnqoMtor.' 
Life of Milton, p. 214. I am not acquainted with his authority ; 
but as Sixtus IV, died as early as 1484, 1 suspect this writer 
meant Mxsus V» who was bosj aao«vh with this office; Ifil- 
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might praTHHiaiy have existed, for we leani that the monks 
baa a part of their libraries called the iiifsmo, which was 
Boi the part which they least nsited, for it contained, or 
bid, all the prohibited bo<^ which diey could smuggle 
inlo it. But this inquisitorial power assumed its most 
fomidsUe shape in the council of Trent, when some 
gloomy spirits from Rome and Madrid, where they are 
slill governing, foresaw the revolution of this now age of 
books. The triple-crowned pontiff had in vain rolled the 
tknnders of the Yacticsn, to strike out of the haiids of all 
mea the ▼okunes of WickhfTe, of Huss, and of Luther, 
and even menaced their eager readers with death. At 
this oouBcil Pius IV was presented with a catalogoe of 
books of which thev denounced that the perusal ought to 
be forlHdden : his butt not only confirmed this list of the 
ooadeamed, but added rules how books should be judged.'*' 
Subsequent popes enlarged these catalogues, and added 
to the rules, as the monstrous novelties started up. In- 
quisitors of books were ap{>oinled ; at Rome theycoiMisted 
uf certain cardinals and * the master of the holy palace ;' 
and literary inooisitors were elecird at Madrid, at Lubon, 
at Nifties, ana for the Low Countries ; they were walch- 
ui^ the ubiquity of the human mind. These catalogues 
el prohibited books were called IndexM ; and at Rome a 
body of theso literary despots are still called * the Congre- 

Saiion of the Index.' Tiie simple Jndes is a list of con- 
emned books never to be opened ; but the Ejepwrgatoiy 
htdex indicates those only prohibited till they have under- 
gone a purification. No book was to be allowed on any 
subject, or in any language, which contained a stngle poo- 
ticm, an ambiguous sentence, even a word, which in the 
soQst distant sense, could be construed opposite, to the doc- 
trines of ihe supreme authority of this coondl of Trent; 
where it seems to have been enacted, that all men, literate 
and illiterate, prince and peasant, the Italian, the Spsr 
niard, and the Netherlander should take the mint«tamp 
of their thoughts from the council of Trent, and millions 
of souls be struck off at one blow, out of ^e same used 
moukl. 

The sages who compiled these Indexes, indeed, long 
bad reason to imagine that passive obedience was attached 
to the human character ; and therefore they con^dered, 
that the publications trf* their adversaries required no other 
notice, than a nmvenient insertion in their Indexes. But 
the heretics diligently reprinted them with ample prefaces 
and useful annotations ; Dr James, of O^ord, republished 
an Index with due animadversions. The parties made an 
opposite use of them ; while the catholic crossed himself 
at every title, the heretic woukl purchase no book which 
had not been mdexed. One of their portions exposed a 
list of those authors whose heads wore cosidemned as well 
as their books ; it was a catalogue of men of genius. 

TbfO results of these Indexes were somewhat curioos. 
As they were formed in different countries, the opinions 
were often diametricaDy opposite to each other. The 
learned Arias Montanus, who was a chief inquisitor in 
the Netherlands, and concerned in the Antwerp Index, 
lived to see his own works placed in the Roman Index ,* 
while the inqutsiUMr of Naples was so displessed with the 
Spanish Index, that he persisted to assert, that it had never 
been printed at Madrid ! Men who began by insisting 
Chat all the worid should not differ from their opinions, 
ended bv not agreeing with themselves. A civil war raced 
among tne lndex-mak«»rs : and if one criminated, the other 
retaliated. If one discovered ten places necessai^ to be 
expurgated, another found thirty, and a third inclmed tn 
place the whole work in the condemned list. The im^uis- 
ilora at length became so doubtful of their own opinions, 
that they sometimes expressed in their license for printing, 

kc in bis history of France, menttons that Philip If, had a 
catalogue printed of books prohiUied tiy the Spanish lnqnisl> 
Hon ; and Paul IV, the rollowinr year, 15fi9, ordered the holy 
«lBee at Rome to publish a similar eatalouge. Such was the 
ericin of what wax called the Index. However, we hsve an 
hdtx printed at Venice In 1543, Peignot'ii Livres condainn6s, 
I, IS6. The most ancient at the British MuMum 1« one of Ant- 
werp, 1470. The learned Dr James, the flrst chief librarian 
of the Bodleian, derives this inMitntion from the council of 
Tteni, held in VA2. Sea * The Mystery of th« Indices Expur- 

Coril,* p. 972. These Indexes appear to have been very 
rd to be obtabied, for Dr James says, that the Index of Ant 
wsrp was discovered accidentally by Junius, wlio reprinted it ; 
the Spanish and Portuguese was never known till we took 
Cadis ; and the Roman Index was procured with great trouble. 

%m\. 

^ Thtobull taidated March 21, lo64. 



that they * tolerated the reading, after the book had been 
corrected by themselves, till such time as the work shouhl 
be considered worthy of some further correction.' The 
expurgalory Indexes excited louder complaints than those 
which simply condemned books ; because the pursers and 
eastrators, as they were termed, or, as Milton caJla them, 

* the executioners of bocAs,' by omitting, or interpolating 
passages, made an author say, or unsay, what the inquis. 
itors oiose : and their editions, after the death of the ai»- 
thors, ^ere compared to the erasures or forgeries in records ; 
for ths books wnich an author leaves behmd him, with his 
last corrections, are like his last will and K^tament, and 
thepublic are the legitimate heirs of an author's opinioas. 

The whole process of these expurgatorv Indexes, that 

* rakes througti the entrails of many an old good author, 
with a vwlation worse than any coold be offered to his 
toari>,' as Milton says, must inevitably draw off the itfe- 
blood, and leave an author a mere spectre ! A bouk in 
Spain and Portugal passes through six or seven courts be- 
fore it can be publisned, and is supposed to recommend 
itself by the information, that it is published with aU ths 
necessary privileges. Tney would sometimes keen woriis 
from publication till thev had * properly qualified them, 
nUerem se oal{fleam,^ ^rhith in one case is said to have oc- 
cupied them during forty years. Authors of genius have 
taken fright at the gripe of * the master of the holy palace,' 
or the lacerating scratches of the ' corrector general por 
Bu magestad.' At Madrid and Lisbon, and even at Rome, 
tliis licensing of books has confined roost of their authors 
to the body of the good fotbers themselves. 

The Commentaries on the Luciad, by Faria de Souxa, 
had occupied his zealous labours for twenty-five years, and 
were favourably received by the leanM'd. But the com- 
mentator was Inrought before this tribunal of criticism and 
religion, as suspected of heretical opinions ; when the a^ 
cuser did not succeed before the inquisitors of Madrid, ha 
carried the cliarge to that of Lisbon ; an injunction was 
immediately issued to forbid the* sale of the Commentaries, 
and it cost the commentator an elaborate defence, to de- 
monstrate the Catholicism of the poet and himself. The 
Commentators finally were released from perpetual im- 
prisonment. 

This system has prospered to admiration, in keeping 
them all down to a certain meanness of spirit, and Imppily 
preserved stationary and childish stupidity through the 
nation, on which so much depeiuled. 

Nani's Hiatorr of Venice is allowed to be prmted, be- 
cause it contained noikmg agamd prmess. Princes than 
were either immaculate, or historians false. The History 
of GKiicciardini is still scarred with the merciless woumi 
of the papistic censor ; and a curious account of the ori|^ 
and increase of papa] power was long wantmg m the third 
and fourth book ofnis history. Velly's History of Franco 
would have been an admirable work, had it not been prinU 
ed at Paris ! 

When the insertions in the Index were foond of no other 
use than to bring the peccant volumes trader the eyes of 
the curious, they employed the secular arm in buminf them 
in public places. Tneliistory of these literary eonna|n^i- 
tions has crflen been traced by writers of opposite parties ; 
for the truth is, that both used them ; zealota seem all 
formed of one material, whatever be their party. They 
had yet to learn, that burning was not confuting, and that 
these public fires were an advertisement by proclamation. 
The publisher nf Erasmus's Colloquies intrigued to procure 
die burning of his book, which raised the nle to twenty- 
four thousand ! 

A curious literary aneodote has reached us of the tissas 
of Henry VIII. Toastail, Bishop of London, whoso ex- 
treme moderation, of which he was accused at the time, 
preferred burning lN>oks to that of authors, which was then 
getting into practice ; to testify his abhorrence of Tindai's 
principlea, who had printed a translation of the New Tes- 
tament, a sealed book for the multitude, thought of pur- 
chasing all the copies of Tindai's translati<», and annihi- 
lating them in the common flame. This occurred to him 
when passing through Antwerp in 1529, then a place of re- 
ftige for the Tindalists. He employed an English mer* 
chant there for this business, who happened to be a secret 
follower of Tindal, and acquainted mm with the bishop^i 
intention. Tindal was extremejy glad to hear of the pro- 
ject, for he was desirous of prinring a more correct edition 
of his version; but the first iropfession still hung on his 
handk, and he was too poor to make a new one ; be fi«w 
nished the English nerchaat wok all his aMoU 
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which the bishop as eagerlj booffhti and had them all pukn 
hcly burnt in Cfheapside : which ihe peoplt not only de- 
clared was ' a burning of the word of God, but it so inflam- 
tid the desire of reading that volume, that the second 
edition was souahi after at any price ; and when one of 
the Tindalists, who was s<»nt here to stU them^ was prom- 
ised by the lord chancellor in a private examinaiioo, that 
he should not suffer if he would reveal wbo encouraged 
and supported his pMty at Antwerp, the Tindalist imme- 
diately accepted the otter, and assured the lord chancellor 
that the sreatvst encouragement was from Tonstall, the 
Bishop of London, who had bought up half the impreasioii, 
and enabled them to produce a second ! 

In the reign of Henry VIII, we seem to have bomt 
books on both sides ; it was an age of unsettled opinions; 
in Edward's, the Catholic works were burnt; and Mary 
bad her Pyramids of Protestant volumes ; in Elisabeth's, 
political pamphlets fed the flames; and bbels in the reiipi 
of James I, and his sons. 

Such was this black dwarf of literature, generated by 
Italian crall and Spanish monkery, which, however, was 
fondly adopted as it crept in among all the nations of Eu- 
rope. France cannot exactly fix on the era of her Ctn^ 
»eun (U Livru ;* and we ourselves, vrho gave it its death- 
blow, found the custom prevail without any anihority from 
our statutes. The practice of licensing books was unquea- 
tionabiy derived from the inquisition, amd was applied nere 
first to books of religion.' Britain long groaned under the 
leaden stamp of an In^rimatwrf^ and long witnessed 
men of genius either suffermg the vigorous tiniM of their 
productions to be shamefully mutilated in public, or volun- 
tarily committing a literary suicide in tneir own manu* 
■cripts. Camden declared that he was not suffered to 

Erint all his Elizabeth, and sent those passages over to 
>e Thou, the French historian, who pnnted nis history 
faithfully two years aller Camden's first edition, 1616. — 
The same happened to Lord Herbert's History of Henrr 
VIII, which has never been given according to the original. 
Id the Poems of Lord Brooke, we find a lacuna of the first 
twenty pages : it was a poem on religion, cancelled by the 
order of Arvhbishop Laud. The Great Sir Matthew 
Hale ordered that none of his works shoukl be printed after 
his death ; as he apprehended, thai, in the licensing of 
them, some things might be struck out er altered, which he 
bad oiMerved, not without some indignation, had been done 
to those of a learned friend ; and he preferred beoueath- 
ing his uncorrupted mss to the Societv of Lincoln's Inn, 
as their only guardians ; hoping that iney were a treasure 
worth keepinjt.^ Contemporary authors have firequent 
allusions to such books, imperfect and mutihitad at the ca- 
price or the violence of a licenser. 

The Utws of Enj^land have never violated the freedom 
and the dignity of its press. * There is no law to prevent 
the printing ot Miy book in Enj^land, only a decree in the 
atar-chamber,' said the learned Selden.§ Proclamatiotts 
were occasionally issued against authors and books ; and 
foreign works were, at times, prohibited. The freedom of 
the press was rather circumvented, than openlv attacked, 
in the reign of Elizabeth ; who dreaded those Roman Ca- 
tholics who were at once disputing her right to the throne, 
and the religion of the state. Foreign publications, or 
< bofldcs fi'om any parts beyond the seas,' were therefore 
prohibited. || Tlie press, however, was not free under the 
reign of a sovereign, whoee high-toned feelings, and the 
exigencies of the tiroes, rendered as despotic in deedij as 
the pacific James was in wordt. Although the press had 
then no restrictions, an author was always at the mercy of 
the government Elizabeth too had a keen scent after 
what she called treason, which she allowed to take in a 

• Feicnot*s Diet, des LI vres condamn^s, vol. I. p. tHM. 

f Oxlord nnd Cambridge stlU gmsp at this shadow of depart- 
ed literary tyranny } they have tneir Licensers and their Im- 
prlmnturs. 

I Burnet's LiA of Sir Matthew Hale. 

4 8ir Thomss Crew's Collection of the ^rooeedlngS'or the 
Parliament, 1828, p. 71. 

R The consequence of this prohlbitian was, that our own 
nen of learning were at a loss Co know what arms the ene. 
mies of England, nnd of her religion, were fsbricailDg against 
ns. This was idMolutelv neressanr, which appears by a cu- 
rious fact in Strype*s Life ofWhkglft : there we find a license 
ror the Importanon of foreign books, granted to an Italian 
^ merchant, who was to collect abroad this sort of libels ; but he 
was to deposit them with the archbishop end the privy coun- 
Cll^kc. A few, no doubt, were obtsined by the curiotts, 
OOtrntx^KtmutL 8iiype*sLifcofWhitcm,p.sn. 



lane compass. She ooodeouied one author (with his 
publisher) to have the hand cut off which wrote his book ; 
and she hanged another.* It was Sir Francis Bacon, or 
his father, who once pleaaanthr turned aside the keen edge 
of her regal vindictiveneas ; for when Elisabeth was iiM|u> 
ring, whether an a^thor, whoee book ahe had given him te 
examine, was not guilty of treason 7 he replwd, * Not of 
treason, madam ; but of robbery^ if ]rou please ; for he has 
taken all that is worth noticing in him from Tacitus mad 
Sallusi.' With the fear of Elizabeth before his eyes, Ho- 
linshed castrated the vdumea of his Hijrto|gr. Whc» 
Giles Fletcher, after his Russian embassy, congratulated 
himaelf widi having escaped with his head, and o» his re* 
turn, wrote a book called * The Russian Commonwealth/ 
describing its tyranny, Elizabeth forbad the publishing of 
the work. Our Russian merchants were firighteeedy fer 
they petitioned the queen to suppress the work ; the origi- 
nal petition with the offensive passagea exists among t&e 
Lanadowne manuscripts. It is cunous to contrast tbie 
fact with another better known, tmder the reign of Wi^ 
liana III ; then the press had obtained its perfect fircedon, 
and even the ahadow of the sovereign could net pass be* 
tween an author and his work. When the Danish ambae- 
sador complained to the king of the fiieedom which Loid 
Moleswortn had exercised on his master's government, in 
his account of Denmark ; and hmied that, if a Dane bad 
done the same with the King of England, be would, oa 
complaint, have taken the author's head off;—' That I can- 
not 00,* replied the sovereign of a five people, * but, if joa 
please, I will tell him what you sav, and he shall put it lalo 
the next edition of his book.* Wnat an immense iaterviJ 
between the feelings of Elisabeth and William ! with 
hardly a century betwixt them ! 

James I proclaimed Buchanan's history, and a poblical 
tract of his, at * the Mercat Cross ;' and every one was to 
brin^ his copy * to be perusit and purgit of the offensive and 
extraordinare materis,* under a heavy penal^. Knux, 
whom Milton calls * the Reformer of a Kingdcmi,' was also 
curtailed ; and < the sense of that great man shall, to all 
posterity, be lost for the fearfulness, or the presumptuoue 
rashness of a perfunctory licenser.' 

The regular establishment of licencers of the presa ap- 
peared under Charles I. It must be placed among the 
projects cf Laud, and the king, I suspect, inclined to it : 
for, by a passage in a manuscript letter of the timea, I fiwf 
that when Charlea printed his speech on the dissolution of 
the parliament, which excited such general discontent, 
some one printed Queen Elizabeth's last speech, as a com- 
panion-piece. This was presented to the king by his own 
printer John Bill, not from a political motive, but merely 
by way of complaint that another had printed without leave 
or licenae, that which, as the kind's printer, he assertsd 
was his own cop^-right. Charles noes not appear to hare 
been pleased with the gift, and observed, 'Tou printers 
print anything.* Three gentlemen of the bed-chamber, 
oontiniies the writer, standing by, commended Mr Bill 
very nuicb, and prayed him to come oftener with such ra- 
rities to the king, because they might do some good.* 

One of the consequences oi this persecution of the press 
was the raisisg up of a new class of publishers, under the 
government of Charles I, those who became noted for, what 
was then called,' unlawful and imliceastd books.' SparkcS| 

• The author, whh his publisher, who bad their richt hands 
cm off, was Joha Siubba of Lincoln*s Inn, a hot-headed Puri- 
tan, whose sister was married lo Thomas Cartwright, the 
head of that faction. This execution took place upon a scaf- 
fold, in the market-place at Westminster. After Btubbe had 
his right hand cut on, with his ftiX he pulled off his hat, sad 
cried, with a loud voice, * Ood save the queen f the multitude 
standing deeplv silent, either oor of horror at this new and sn- 
wonted Kind of punishment, or else out of commiseration oT 
the man. whoso character was unblemished. Camden wbe 
was a witness w this transactkm, has related It. The anihot, 
and the prhater, and the publisher, were condemned to this 
barbarous punishment, <m an act ol Philip and Mary, agalnot 
the authors and publishors of sedkfous writings. 8oms law- 
yers were honest enough to anert that the sentence was ev- 
roneous, for thsi act was only a temporary one, and died wkh 
Queen Mary ; but, of these honest lawyers, one was sem to 
the Tower, and another was so sharply reprimanded, that he 
resigned. his place as a Judge In the coromoE pleas. Other 
lawyers, as the lord, chief histice, who fawned on the prareca- 
dve far mora then than ui the Stuarureigns, asserted, that 
<lueen Mary was a king ; and that an aa mode by any king, 
unless repealed, must always extai. because the Ung of £s- 
gland never dies ! 

t A letter fh>m J. Mead to BIr M. Stuleville, Jnly 19,. U 
Slltao^MB8.417& 
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ihepabBriMr of PiTone's < HMtriomMtiz,' wm of thii claw 
I IttTe alrMdy antered more particalariy into thii Mibject.* 
The Pr«rt»yt6riaii party in Parliament, who thiui foond the 
press doaed on them, Tehementi j cried out for its freedom ; 
and it was imagined, that when they had aicended into 
power, the odioua ofice of a liceoeer of the preM would 
have been aboliehed ; but iheae pretended friends of free- 
dom, en the oontrary, discovered ihemselTes as tenderly 
afire 4o the office as the old tovemment, and maintained 
at with the eztremest rigour. Such is the political history 
efroaakind. 

The hleraiy &te of Milton was remarkable ; bis genius 
wu castrated alike by the monarchical and the republican 
government. The royal kcenser expunged several passages 
mm Milton's history, in which Milton had painted the su- 
perstition, the pride, and the cunninff of the Saxon Monks, 
which the sagacious licenser u>plied to Charles II and the 
bishops { but Milton had before suffered as merciless a 
mntihuioo from bis old friends the republicans; who sup- 
pressed a bold picture, taken from ttie, which he had in- 
■odoeed into his History of the Long Parliament and As- 
sembly of Divines. Idulon gave the unlicensed passages 
lettae Eari of Anglesea, a literary nobleman, the editor of 
Whitelocke's Memorials; and the csntrated passages, 
which coukl not be licensed in 1670, was received with 
peculiar interest when separately puUished in 1681.t * If 
there be found in an author's book one sentence <^ a ven- 
Irous edge, uliered in the height of teal, and who knows 
whether it might not be the dictate of a divine spirit, yet 
not suiting every low decrepid humour of their own, they 
will not pardon nim their dash.' 

This office seems to have lain dormant a short time un- 
der Cromi^ell, from the scruples of a conscientious licens- 
er, who desired the eouncU of state in 1649 for reasons 
5' ren, to be discharged from that employment. This 
abot, the Keeneer, was evidently deeply touched by Mil- 
ton's address for * IJhe Liberty of Unlicensed Printing.' 
The office was, however, revived <m the restoration of 
Charies II ; and through tJie reign of James II the abuses 
of Kceosers were unquestionabfy not discouraged ; their 
easU-atinos of books reprinted appear to have Deen very 
artful ; for in reprintinff Gage's ' Survey of the West 
Indies,' which originally oonsistsd of twenty.two chap- 
ters, in 1648 and 1657, with a dedication to Sir Thomas 
Fairfax,— 4n 1677, after expunging the passages in honour 
of Fairfax, the dedication is dnxterously turned into a 
preface ; and the twenty-second chapter being obnoxious 
for containing particulars of the artificeB of* the papalins,'^ 
in converting the author, was entirely chopped away by 
the licenser's hatchet. The castrated chapter, as usua^ 
was preserved afterwards separately. Literary despotism 
at least is -shortHri|;hted in its views, for the expedients it 
eamloys are certain of overturning themselves. 

On this subject we must net omit noticing one of the 
noblest and most rfoquent prose cotnpositions of Milton ; 
' lh« Areopagitica : a Speech for the Liberty of Unlicens- 
ed Printing.' It is a work d* love and inspiration, breath- 
ing the most enlarged, spirit of literature ; separating, at 
an awful distance fi^ the multitude, that character * who 
was bom to study and to love learning for itself, not (or 
laore, er any other end, but, perhaps, for that lasting fame 
tod perpetuity Of praise, which God and good men have 
consented shsJl be the reward of those whose Pt7BLi8Hxi> 
Laiogiis advance the good of mankind. 

One part of this unnaraUelled effusion toms on ' the 
quafity wtiich ought to be in every licenser.' It will suit 
ear new Hcensers of public opinion, a laborious corps well 
known, who constitute themselves without an act of star^ 
chamber. I shall pick out but a few sentences, that I may 
add some little faeu, casually preserved, of the ineptitu<fe 
«f sQch an officer. 

' He who is made judge to sit upon the birth or death of 
bo(As, Aether they may be wafled into this world or not, 
had need to be a man above the common measure, both 

• See * Calamities of Authors,* vol. 0, p. 116. 

t it Is a quarto tract, entitled * Mr. John Milton^ Character 
sfihe Long Parliament and Assembly of Divines In 1641; 
omiued in his other works, and never before printed, and very 
seasonable for these tiroes. 1681.* It is inserted.in the uncas* 
trsied edition of Mihnn*s prose works In 1738. Ii is a retort on 
the Presbyterian Clement Walker's Histiiry of the Indepen* 
dsnis ; and Warbuiton In his admirable characters of the his* 
lorisns of this period, alludinlT to Clement Walker, says, 
'Mnton was even wkh hiro In the tn» and severe character he 
draws of the Presbyterian admlnlstralion.* 

t So MUton calto the raptes. 



studious, learned and judicious; there may be else no 
mean mistakes m his censure. If he be of such worth as 
behoves him, there cannot be a more tedious and unf>leas- 
ing journey-work, a greater loss of lime levied ujmn his 
heaa, than to be made the perpt* tual reader of unchosen 
books and pamphlets. There is no book acceptable, un- 
less at certain seasons ; but to be enjoined the reading of 
that at all times, whereof three pages would not down at 
any time, is an imposition which 1 cannot believe how he 
that values time and his own studies, or^ but of a sensi^^ 
ble nostril, should be able to endure.— W At advaniageH is 
it to be a man over it is to be a boy at school, if we have 
only scaped the ferula to come under the fescue of an 
Impnmatyr? — if serious and elaborate writines, as if thejr 
were no more than the theme of a grammar Tad under his 
pedagogue, must not be uttered without the cursory eyes 
of a temporising hcisneer ? When a man writes to the 
worU, he summons up all his reason and deliberation to 
assist him; he searches, meditates, is industrious, and 
likely onnsuits and confers with his judicious friends, as 
wen as any that writ before him; if in this, the most con- 
sunmate act of his fidelity and ripeness, no yesrs, no in- 
dustry, no former proof of his abilities, can bring him to 
that state of maturity, as not to be still mistrusted and 
suspected, unless he carry all his considerate ditigence, all 
his midnight watchings, and expense of Palladian oil, to 
the hasty view of an unleaaorea lieenaer, gerbaps much 
his younger, perhaps far his inferior in judgment, perhaps 
one who never knew the labour of book-writing ; and if 
he be not repulsed or slighted, must appear in print like 
a Punie with his guardian, and liis censor's hand on the 
back of his title to be his bail and surety that he is no idiot 
or seducer ; it cannot be but a dishonour and derogation 
to the author, to the book, to the privilege and dignity of 
learnmg.' 

The reader may now follow the stream in the great ori> 
guial ; I must, however, preserve one image of exquisita 
sarcasm. 

* Debtors and delinquents walk about without a keeper; 
but inoffensive books must not stir forth without a visible 
jailor m their title ; nor is it to the common people leas 
than a reproach : for if we dare not tfust them with an 
Engliirit pamphlet, what do we but censure them for a 
giddy, vitious, and imgrounded people, in such a sick 
and wedc state of faith and diacretion, as to be able to 
take nothing but through the glister-pipe of a licenser !* 

The ignorance and stupidity of these censors wars 
of\en, indeed, as remarkable as their exterminating spirit. 
The noble simile of Milton, of Satan with the rifting-suB, 
in the first book of the Paradise Lost, had nearly occa- 
sioned the suppression of our national epic : it wss sujppo(N 
ed to contain a treasonable allusion. The tragedy of Ap* 
minius, by one Pateraon, who was an amanuensis of tha 
poet Thomson, was intended for representation, but the dr^ 
matic censor refused a license ; as Edward and Eleanora 
vras not permitted to be performed, being considered a 
party work, our sagacious state-critic imagmed that Peter* 
son's oiDn play was in the same predirament by being in 
the same hano-writing ! The French have retained many 
curious facts of the singular ineptitude of these censors. 
Malebrandie said, that ne could never obtain an approba« 
tion for his research after truth, because it was unintelligi« 
ble to his censors ; and, at length Mezeray, the historian, 
approved of it as a book of geometry. Latterly in FrancOi 
it is said, that the greatest geniuses were obli^sed to sub- 
mit their works to die critical understanding of persons 
who had formerly been low dependents on some man of 
quality, and who appear to have brought the same servili* 
ty of mind to the examination of works of f^eniiis. There 
is something, which, on the principle of incongruity and 
contrast, b^omes exquisitely ludicrous, in observing the 
works of men of genius allowed to be printed, and even 
commended by certain persons who have never printed 
their names but to their licenses. One of these |rentle- 
men suppressed a work, because it contained principles of 

Stvemment, which appearifd to him not conformable to 
e laws of Moses. Another said to a geometrician, * I 
cannot permit the publication of your book : you dare to 
say, that between to given points, the shortest line is the 
straiffht line. Do you thinx me each an idiot as not to 
perceive your allusion ? If your work appeared, I should 
make enemies of all those who find, by crooked ways, an 
easier admittance into court, than by a straight line. Con* 
sider their number ! At this moment the censors in Aus- 
tria appear singularly inept ; for, doC long afo, they coo* 
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damned u heretical, two books ; of which one, entitled 
* Prineipe» de la Dngonametitt* the censor would not allow 
tp he printed, because the Trinity, which he iina|rtned to 
be included in trigonometry, was not permitted to be dis- 
cussed : and the other, on the * DeMtnution of InucUf he 
insisted had a corert allusion to the /emato, who, he ooo- 
oeiyed, were thus mahgnantly designated.* 

A curious UterajT anecdote has been recorded of the 
learned Richard Turion, who was a contributor. Couw 
pelled to insert in one ol* his works the qiiaUfying opinions 
of the censor o^the Sorboone, he inserted them within 
crotchets. But a strange misfortune attended this contri- 
vance. The printer, who was not let into the secret, 
printed the work without these essential marks ; by which 
means the enraged author saw hb own peculiar opinions 
overturned in the very woric written to maintain them. 

These appear trifling minutie ; and yet, like a hair in 
a watch, wnich utterly destroys its progress, these little 
ineptie obliged writers to have recourse to foreign presses ; 
compelled a. Montesquieu to write with concealed ambi- 
guity, and many to sign a recantation of principles which 
they could never change. The recantation of Selden, ez- 
lorted from his hand on his suppressed * Historic of Tithes^' 
humiliated a great mind ; but it could not remove a parti- 
ele from the masses of his learning, nor darken the lumi- 
nous conviction of his reasonings ; nor did it diminish the 
number of thofe who assented to his principles. Recan- 
tations usually prove the force of authority, rather than the 
change of opmion. When a Dr Pockfington was con- 
denuied to make a recantation, he hit the etymology of the 
word, while he caught at the spirit— 4e began thus : < If 
etmto be to sing, reoonlo is to sing again.* So that he re- 
chanted his offending opinions, by repeating them in his 
neantation. 

At the revolution in England, licenses for the press 
ceased ; but its hbertv did not commence till 1694, when 
e?ery restraint was taaen oS* by the firm and decuive tone 
of the commons. It was granted, says our philosophic 
Hume, ' to the great displeasure of the king and his min- 
isters, who, seeing nowhere, in any government during 
present or past ages, any example of such unlimited free- 
dom, doubled mucii of its salutary effects ; and probably, 
thought that no books or writings would ever so much 
improve the general understanding of men, as to render it 
safe to entrust them with indulgence so easily abused.* 

And the present moment verifies the prescient conjec- 
ture of the philosopher. Such is the licentiousness of our 
press, that some, not perhaps the most hostile to the cause 
of freedom, would not be averse to manacle authors once 
more with an Imprimatur. It will not be denied that Eras- 
mus was a friend u> the freedom of the press ; yet be was 
so shocked at the licentiousness of Luther's pen, that there 
was a time when he considered it as necessary to restrain 
its liberty. It was then as now. Erasmus had, indeed, 
been miserably calumniated, and expected future libels. I 
am glad, however, to observe, that he ffterwards, on a 
more impartial investigation, confessed that such a remedy 
' was much more dangerous than the disease. To restrain 
the liberty of the press can only be the interest of the indi- 
vidual, never that of the public ; one must be a patriot here : 
we must stand in the field with an unshielded breast, since 
the safety of the people is the supreme law. There were, 
in Milton's days, some who said of this institution, that, 
although the inventors were bad, the thing, for all that, 
might be good. * This may be so,' replies the vehement 
advocate for * unlicensed prmiing.* But as the common- 
wealths have existed through all ages, and have fWbome 
to use it, he sees no necessity for the invention ; and held it 
M a dangerous and suspicious fruit from the tree which 
bore it. The ages of the wisest commonwealths, Mdton 
seems not to have recollected, were not diseased with the 
popular infection of publications issuing at all hours, and 
propagated with aceleritv on which the ancients could not 
calculate. The leaned Dr Jame^ who has denounced the 
invention of the Itidantt confesses, however, that it was 
not unoseful when it restrained the publications of atheis- 
tic and immoral works. But it is our lot to bear with all 
die consequent evils, that we may preserve the good invio- 
late ; since as the profound Hume has declared, * The 
Liberty of Britain is gone for ever, when such attempts 
shall succeed.' 

A constitutional sovereign will consider the freedom of 
the press as the sole organ of the feelings of the people. C§f 
kimniators he will leave to the fate of calumny ; a (ate 

• Feignot's Diet dss Llvree condamn6s, voL I, ttt. 



similar to those, who, having over-cha reed their arms with 
the feliest intentions, fitid that ihe death which they inten* 
ded for others, in bursting, only annihilates themselvee. 

or AHAORAMS AND ECHO VKRSXS. 

The * true' modern critics on our elder writers are apt 
to thunder their anathemas on innocent heads : little vers- 
ed in the eras of our literature, and the fashions of our 
wit, popular criticism must submit to be guided by the lit- 
erary historian. 

Kjppts condemns Sir Symonds lyEwes for his admir»- 
raiion of two anagrams, expressive of the feeliocs of the 
times. It required the valour of Falstaff to attadc extinct 
anagrams ; and our pretended English Bayle thought hiB»- 
self secure, in pronouncing all anagraroatista to be wanting 
in judgment and taste : yet, if this mechanical critic dad 
not know something of the state and nature of anagraoM 
in Sir Symonds's day, he was more deficient in that oni- 
osity of literature, which his work required, than plain 
honest Sir Symonds in the laete and judgment of which 
he is BO contemptuously d<$prived. The author who thus 
decides on the taste ot another age by those of his own 
day, and whose knowledge of the nauonal literature does 
not extend beyond his own century, is neither historian nor 
critic. The truth is, that Anagrams were then the fashion- 
able amusements of the wittiest and the moet learned. 

Kippis says, and others have repeated, * That Sir Sy* 
munds O'Ewes's judgment and taste, with regard to wit, 
were as contemptible as can well be imagined, wiU bo 
evident from the following passage taken from his aceouni 
! of Carr Earl i>f Somerset and his wife : * This discontent 
gave many satirical wite occasion to vent thrmselTes 
into stingie [stinging] libels, in which they spared neither 
the persons nor families of that unfortunate pair. There 
came also two anagrams to mv hands, not unworthy to be 
owned by tht rarisl wiU of thU cigt? These were, one 
very descriptive of the lady; and tne other, of an incident 
in which this iiifamotis woman was so deeply crimmaieii. 

* F&AKCKs Howard, Tbomas OTXRiuant, 

CarJhuU a fVkore, Ol Ot base Murthcr P 

This sort of wii is not falser at least than the criticism 
which infors that D'Ewes's ' judgment and taste wt* re a« 
contemptible as can well be ;' for ne might have admired 
these anagrams, which, however, are not of the nicest cnn* 
struction, and yet not have been so destitute of those quaii* 
ties of which he is so authoritatively divested. 

Camden has a chapter in his * Remains' oo Anagrams, 
which he defines to be a dissolution of a (person's) name 
into its letters, as its elements ; and a new connexion into 
words is formed by their transpiisiiion, if possible without 
addition, subtraction, or change of the letters : and the 
words must make a sentence applicable to the person nam- 
ed. The Anagram is complimentary or satirical ; it mny 
contain some allusion to an event, or describe some per- 
sonal characteristic. 

Such difficult trifles it roa,y be convenient at all timee to 
discard ; hut, if mgenioua minds can convert an Anagram 
into a means of exercising their ingenuity, the things them- 
selves will necessarily become ingenious. No ingenuity 
can make an Acrostic ingenious ; for this is nothing but a 
mechanical arrangement of the letters of a name, and yet 
this literary folly long prevailed in Europe. 

As for Anagrams, il aniiquitv can consecrate some fol- 
lies, they are of very ancient date. They were clasced 
among the Hebrews, among the cabalistic sciences ; they 
pretended to discover occult oualities in proper names ; it 
was an oriental practice ; and was caught by the Gredis. 
Plato had strange notions of the influence of Anagrams 
when drawn out of persons* names ; and the later Plato- 
nists are full of the mysteries of the anagrammatio virtues 
of names. The chimerical associations of the character 
and qualities of a man with his name anagrammaiised 
may often have instigated to the choice of a vocation, or 
otherwise affected his imagination. 

Lycophon has left some on record : two on Ptolomaeus 
Philadelphus, King of Egypt, and his Q,ueen Arsinoe. 
The king's name was thus anagrammatised : 

nTOAEMAIOE 

^Atro /icAitof, MADE OP HONIT. 

and the queenV 

APEINOn. 

itJBar toy. Jdno's tiolbt. 
Leanung, which revived tmder Francis ths Fint m 
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Franca, did not dtadain to cohirate thu small flower of wit. 
Dnweat had tuch a felicity in making these trifles, that 
nan/ illustnoos persons sent their names to him to be 
anagraawnarised. Le Laboureor, the historiani was ex- 
ttemeiy pleased with the anagram made on the mistress of 
Charles IX of France. Her name was 

Marie Touchec, 
Je charme tout. 

whidi is historically just. 

In the aasassin oif Henry III, 

Frere Jacques Clement, 
thej discovered 

C*est l*enfer qui m'a cree. 

I preserve a few specimens of some of oar own ana- 
grams. The mfldness of the government of Elizabeth, 
contrasted with her intrepidity against the Iberians, is thus 
picked out of her title ; she is mad's the English ewe4amb, 
and the lioness of Spain. 

EUzabetha Rexma AdcIUb, 
Anglis Agna, Hibcria Lea. 

The unhappy hisiory of Mary Ctueen of Scots, the de- 
privation of her kingdcMn, and her violent death, were ex- 
pressed in this Latin anagram : 

Maria Steuarda Scocorum Regina. 
Trusa vi RcgiiM, morte amara cadOi 

•ndia 

Maria Stevaxta. 
Veritas ArmaUL 

Another fanciful one on our James I, whose rightful 
claim to the British monarchy, as the descendant m* the 
f i sionary Arthur, could only have satisfied gene^ogists of 
romance reading: 

Charles James Steuart, 
Claims Arthur's seat. 

Sylvester, the translator of Du Barras, cons^idered him- 
self fortunate when he found m the name of his Bovereign, 
Che strongest bond of afi*ection to his service. In the de- 
dication ne rings loyal changes on the name of his liege, 
Jama Stuart; in which he nnds a ju^ master! 

The anagram on Monk, afterwards Duke of Albemarle, 
on the restoration of Charles II, included an important 
dale in our history : 

Oeon;iu8 Moake, Dux de Aumarle. 
Ego Regem reUuxl Ano. Sa MDCLVY. 

A slight reversing of the letters in a name produced a 
happy compliment : as in Vernon was found Renoun : and 
the celebrated Sir Thomas fViat bore his own designation 
in his name, a WU. Of the poet WaUer the anagramma- 
tistsaid, 

' His brows need not with I«awrel to be bound. 
Since in his name with Lawrel he is crowned. 

Handle HobneMf who has written a ^ry extraordinary 
volume on heraldry, was complimented by an expressive 
anagram: 

Lo, Men's Herald ! 

These anagrams were often devoted to the personal at* 
taehments oriove or friendship. A friend delighted to 
twine his name with the name of his friend. CrotAotoe, 
the poet, had a literary mtimate of the name of Cotj who 
was bis posthumous editor ; and, in prefixing some elegiac 
Knes, discovers that bis late friend Craahawe was Car { 
for so the anagram of Craahawe runs : He was Car. On 
this quaint discovery, he has indulged all the tenderness' of 
his recollections : 

* Was Car then Crashawe, or was Crashawe Car .' 
Since bmh within one name combined are. 
Tes, Car's Craahawe. he Car ; His Love alone 
Which melts two hearts, of both composing one, 
80 Crashawe^s still ihesame, &c ' 

A happy anagram on a person's name might have a 
moral effect on the feelings : as there is reason to believe, 
that c«r(ain celebrated names have had some influence on 
the personal character. When one Martha Nicolsonwws 
found out to be Soon calm in hearty the anagram, in be- 
tominc familiar to her, might afiurd an opportune admon^ 
tioa. Bui, perhaps, the happiest of anagrams was that pro- 
duced on a singular person ar^d occasion. Lady Eleanor 
Daries, the wife of the celebrated Sir John Davies, the 
poet, was a very extraordinary character. She was the 
Cassandra of her age ; and several of her predictions war- 
ranted her to conceive she was a prophetess. As her 
prapbeciM hi the troubled thnei of Charies I were usu- 



ally against the government, she was, at length, brought 
by them into the court of High Commission. Ttie pro- 

Eheless was not a little mad, and fancied the suirit of 
>aniel was in her, from an anagram she had formed of her 
name 

Eleanor Davies. 
Reveal O Daiuel ! 

The anagram had too much by an l, and too little by an 
s ; yet Darnel and rAieal was in it, and that was sufficient 
to satisfy her inspirations. The court attempted to die- 
posaess the spirit from the ladv, while the bislu^ were in 
vain reasoning the point with her out of the scriptures, ta 
no purpose, she poising text against text :— one of the 
deans of the arches, says Heylin, shot her thorough and 
thorough with an arrow borrowed from her own quiver t 
he tooL a pen, and at last hit upun this cxcelleni ana- 
gram: 

Dame Eleanor Davlee. 
Never so mad a Ladle ! 

The happy fancy put the solemn court into laughter, 
and Cassandra into the uunost dejection uf spirit. FoUed 
by her own sveapons, her spirit suddenly forsook her ; and 
either she never afterwards ventured on prophesying, er 
the anagram perpetually reminded her hearers of her stale 
—and we hear no more of this prophetess ! 

Thus much have I written in ravour of Sir Symonde 
IVEwes's keen relish of ' a stingie anagram ;' and on the 
error of those Uterary historians, who do not enter into 
the spirit of the age they are writing on. 

We find in the Scrihlehad, the Anagrams appearing m 
the land of false wit : 

* But with still more disordered march sdvance, 
(Nor march it seem*d, but wild fsntasiic dance, 
The uncouth Anagrams, distorted train, 
Shifthig, in double mazes, o'er the plain.* 

CD, 161 

The fine humour of Addison was never more playful 
than in his account of that anagrammatist, who, after shut- 
ting lumself up for half tf year, and having taken certain 
liberties with the name of his mistress, discovered, on pre* 
aenting his anagram, that he had mis-spolt her surname ; 
by which be was so thunderstruck with his misfortune, 
that in a little time af^er he lost bis senses, which, indeed, 
had been very much impaired by that continual application 
he had given to his ansgram. 

One Frenzelius, a German, prided himself on perpetu- 
ating the name of every person of eminence who died by 
an anafram ; but by the description of the bodily pain he 
suffered on these occasions, when he shut himself up for 
those rash attempts, he seems to have shared in the dying 
pangs of the mortals whom he so painfully celebrated! 
Others appear to have practiced this art with more fiicility. 
A French poet, deeply in love, in one day sent bis mi^ 
tress, whose name was MagdeUuMf three doxen of anao 
grams on her single name ! 

Even old Camden, who lived in the golden age of ansi- 
grams, notices the difieiUa vum jpulckrOt the charming dU^ 
ficulty, * as a whetstone 01 pauenoe to them that shaU 
practise it. For some have neen seen to bite th^ir pen, 
scratch their hoAds, bend their brows, bite their lips, neat 
the board, tear their paper, when the names were fiiir for 
somewhat, and caugnt nothing therein.' Such was the 
troubled happiness of an anagrammatist i yet, adds our 
venerable author, notwithstanding < the sour sort of critics,, 
^ood anagrams yield a delightful comfort, and pleasant mo- 
tion in honest mmds.* 

When the mania of making Anagrams prevailed, tho 
little persons at court flattered the great ones by inventing 
anagrams for them ; and when the wit of the maker proved 
to be as barren as the letters of the name, they dropped or 
changed them, raving with the alphabet and racking their 
wits. Among the manuscripts of the grave Sir Julius 
Csesar, one cannot but rmile at a bundle emphatically en- 
dorsed *Tra9h.' It is a collection of these court ana- 
grams ; a remarkable evidence of that ineptitude to which 
mere fashionable wit can carry the frivolous. 

In consigning this intellectual exercise to oblivion, we 
must not confound the miserable and the happy together. 
A man of genius would not consume an hour in extracting 
even a fortunate anagram from a name, although on an 
extraordinary person or occasion its appositenoss might be 
worth an epigram. Much of its ment will arise from the 
association of ideas ; a trifler can only produce what ia 
trifling, but an elegant mind may delignt by some elegant 
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alliifioii, and a tatirical one by ito cauttictty. We bare 
acMoe recent onea, which will not easily be forgotten. 

A nmilar contrivance, that of Echo Versei, may here 
be noticed. I have given a specimen of these in a modem 
French writer, whoee sportive pen has thrown out so much 
wit and humour in his Echoee.* Nothing ought to be 
Gontemned which, m the hands of a man of genius, is 
converted into a medium of his talents. No venes have 
been conndered more contemptible than these, which, with 
all their kindred, have been anathematized by Butler, in 
his ezmtisite character of * a small poet,* in his * Remains,* 
whom he describes as < tumbling through the hoop of an 
anagram* and * all those gambols of wit.* The philosophi- 
cal critic will be more tolerant than was the orthodox 
church of wit in that day, wluch was, indeed, alarmed at 
the fantastical heresies which were then prevailing. I 
■ay not a word in fitvour of unmeaning Acroetics ; but 
Anagrams and Echo Verses may be shown capable of 
reflecting the ingenuity of their makers. I preserve a 
copy onBebo Verses, which exhibit a curious picture df 
the state of our relicious &natics, the Rounaheads of 
Charies I, as an eTidence, that in the hands of a wit, 
even such things can be converted into the instruments of 
wit. 

At the end of a comedy presented at the entertainment 
of the prince, by the scholars of Trinity College, Gam- 
bridge, in Marcn 1641, printed for James Calvin, 1642, 
the author, Francis Cole, holds in a print a paper m one 
hand, and a round hatin another. At the end of all is this 
knmoroos little poem. 

THE £CCHO ! 

Now Eecbo, on what's rsligk>n grounded ? 

Round-hoad ! 
Wnose its professor most considerable ? 

Rabble! 
How do these iNrove themselves to be the godlv ? 

But they In life are known to be the holy. 

one! 
Who are these preachers, men or women-common ? 

Common! 
Come they fiom any univexsUle ? 

CItie! 
Do they not learning from their doctrine sever ? 

Ever! 
Te(they pretend that they do edlfie ; 

Ofle! 
Whst do you call It then, to frnetUy ? 

What Church have they, and what pulpits ? 

Pins! 
But now In chamheis the Conventicle ; 

Tickle ! 
The godly sisters shrewdly are belled. 

BelUed! 
The codlv number then will soon transcend. 

End ! 
As for the temples they with zeal embrace them. 

Rase them I 
What do they make of bishop'* hierarchy? 

Archie 'f 
Are eroeses, hnages, ornaments their scandall ? 

All! 
Hot will they leave us many ceremonies, 

Monies! 
Must even reli^n down Ibr saUsfiicdon. 

Faction. 
How stand they affected to the govemmeni civil ? 

Evil! 
But to the ktef they say they are moot loyal. 

Lye all. 
Then Ood keep King and State (h>m theee eame men. 

Amen ! 

OKTHOABAPIET OF PKOPSK VAUXS. 

We are often perplexed to decide how the names ol some 
«f our eminent men ought to be written ; and we find that 
they are even now written diverselv. The truth is that our 
oruography was so long unsettled among us. that it 
pears by various documents of the times which I h 
seen, that persons were at a loss how to write their own 
names, and most certainly have written them variously. 
I have sometimes suspected that estates may have been 

* See p. 79. 

f An atluslon probably to Archibald Armstrong, the fool or 
pdvileged Jester of Charles I, vsually called Arehy, who had 
a quanrel with Archbishop Laud, and of whom many arch 
ihinfs are on rsrord ; there to a little jest-book very high* 

riced and of little worth which bears the title of Arcbee's 
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lost, and descents confounded, by such uncertain and diaa^ 
greeiog signatures of the same person. In a late suit 
respecting the Duchess of Norfolk's estate, one of the an- 
cestors has his name printed Higdeitf while in the ceDeal- 
ogy it appears HuAden. I think I have seen Ben foiiamC* 
name wrilien by himself with an A ; and Dryden made use 
(^ an t. I have seen an bjunclion to printers with the 
sign manual of Charles II, not to print Samuel Bolder e»' 
quire's book or poem called Hudibras wttliout his consent: 
but I do not know whether Butler thus wrote his name. 
As late as in 1660 a Or Cravne was at such a loss to hav» 
his name pronounced rightly, that he tried six difierent 
ways of writing it, as appears by printed books ; Cron, 
Cnxm, Crovn, Crone, Croone, and Crovne ; all which i^ 
pear under his own hand, as he wrote it diSeremlv at dit 
ferent periods of his life. In the subscription book of the 
Royal Society he writes fV. Croone, but in his will at the 
Commons he signs W. Cnvnt, Rajf the naturalist informs 
us in his letters, p. 72, that he first wrote his name IVrajff 
but afterwards omiUed the W. Dr WTutbyy in booksi 
published by himself, writes his name sometimes WluUkjf. 
AikI among the Harleian Manuscripts there is a large col* 
lection of letters, to which I have oftrn referred ; written 
between 1620 and 16S0 by Joseph Mead: and yet in all 
his printed letters, and his works, even within that period, 
it is spelt JIfede : by which signature we recognise the 
name of a learned man better known to us : it was long 
before I discovered the letter writer to have been thia 
scholar. Oldys, in some curious manuscript memoirs of 
his family, has traced the family name throueh a great 
variety or changes, and sometimes it is at suoi variance, 
that the person indicated will not always appear to have 
belonged to the family. We saw recently an advertis»> 
mem in the newspapers offering five thousand pounds to 
prove a marriage in the family of the Knevetts, which oc- 
curred about 1^3. What most disconcerts the inquirers 
is their discovery that the family name was written in six 
or seven different ways ; a circumstance which I have no 
doubt will be found in most family names in England. 
Fuller mentions that the name of PtUen was spelt /bur- 
teen different ways in the deeds of that family. 

I shall illustrate this subject by the history of the name$ 
of two of our most iUustrious countrymen, Shakspea/e and 
Rawleigh. 

We all remember the day, when a violent literary con- 
troversy was opened, nor is it yet closed, respecting the 
spelling of our poet's name. One great editor persisted in 
his triumphant discovery, by printine ShaJapere^ while 
another would only partially yield, Shaktpeme; but aU 
parties seemed wilnng to drop the usual and natural deri- 
vation of his name, in which we aresur'fly warranted from 
a passage in a contemporary writer, who alludes by the 
name to a conceit of his own, of the martial spirit of the 
poet. The truth seems to be, then, that pergonal names 
were written by t^ ear, since the persons themselves did 
not attend to the ' accurate writing of their own names, 
which they changed sometimes capriciously and some- 
times with anxious nicety. Our i^reai poei's name ap- 
pears Shak$pere in the re^^ister of Stratford church ; it is 
Shackspeare in the body of his will, but that very instru- 
ment is indorsed Mr /Slliacksper^t will. He himself has 
written his name in two different ways, Skak^)eare and 
Shakspere. Mr Colmon says, the [twCa name in his own 
county is pronounced with the firsta«hort, which accounts 
for this mode of writing the name, and proves that the oi^ 
thoepy rather than the orthography of a person's name 
was most attended to ; a very questionable and uncertain 
standard. 

Another remarkable instance of this sort is the name of 
Sir Waller Rowley, which I am myself uncertain how to 
wnte ; alihouzh I have discovered a fact which proves how 
it should be pronounced. 

Rawley's name was spelt by himself and by his con* 
temporaries in all sorts of ways. We find it Ralegh, Rt^ 
leigh, Rawleigh, Raweley, and Rawlv; the last of which 
at least preserves it pronunciation. This great man, when 
young, appears to have subscribed his name ' Walter 
Raweley of the Middle Temple' to a copy of verses, print- 
ed among others prefixed to a satire called the Steel-glass, 
in George Gascoigne's Works, 1576. Sir Walter was 
then a young student, and these verses both by their spirk 
and sienaiiire cannot fail to be hie ; however tfiis matter is 
doubtful, for the critics have not met elsewhere with his 
name thus written. The orthoepy of the name of this 
great man I can establish by the ibllowing fiict. When 
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6ir Walter was fint iDtrodiioed to James I od the king's 
•niTal in Eoglaiid, with whom, beinc united with an oppo- 
•ition partyi he was no favourite ; the Scottish monarch 
gave him this broad reception : ' Rawly ! R^iwIt ! inie 
eaooj^h, for I think of thee tery Rawly, mon !' There is 
alM an enigmta contained in a distich written by a lady of 
the times, which preserves the real pronunciation of the 
mme of this eztraordinaiy man. 

* What*ebad for the stomach, and the word of dishonour. 
bdM name of the man, whom the king will not honour/ 

TImh oar ancient personal names were written down by 
the ear, at a period whan we had no settled orthography ; 
and even at a later period, not distant from our own times, 
some persons, it might be shown, have been equally puz- 
zled how to write their names ; witness the Thomsons, 
Thompsons; the Wartons, the Whartons, ftc. 

HAJCZS OF OUK ST&XBTS. 

Lord OHbrd has, in one of his letters, projected a curi- 
ens work to be written in a walk through the streets of the 
metropobs, similar to a French work entitled * Anecdotes 
des Rues de Paris.' I know of no such work, and sus- 
pect the macious writer alluded in his mind to Saint Foiz's 
* Essais historiques sur Paris,' a very entertaining work, 
of which the plan is that projected by bis lordship. We 
htve had Pennant's < Lonoon," a work of this description ; 
but, on the whde, this is a 8uper6aal performance^ as it 
re^rds manners, characters, and events. That antiquary 
sbmmed every thing, and grasped scarcely any thing : he 
wanted the patience of research, and the keen spirit which 
revivifies the past. Should Loitl Orfbrd's project be car- 
ried into execuiiun, or rather, should Pennant be hereafter 
improved, it would be first necessary to obtain the ori^al 
names, or their meanings, of our streets, free from the dis- 
guise in which time has conc«>aled them. We shall other- 
wise lose many characters of persons, and many remarki^ 
■ble events, of which their original denominations would 
remind the historian of our streets. 

I have noted down a few of these modem misnomers, 
that this future historian may be excited to discover more. 
Mmcmg'hme was Mmduon-lane; from tenements per- 
taining to the Mincheons, or the nuns of St Helen's in 
Bisbopsgate-street. 

GuUer-iaiu, corrupted from (hdhunaC^^ane ; from its 
first owner, a citizen of great trade. 

BlaekwaU^haU was BakeaelpB-haUf from one Thomas 
Bakewell ; and originally called Baaing*$-haughf from a 
considerable family of that name, whose arms were once 
seen on the ancient building, and whoso mme is still per- 
petuated in Ba»ing*^ane. 

fSneh^loM was f^Mke's^cme, (ran a whole family of this 
name. 

Tkread'neetBe'^treetf was originaDy TVid-needZs-sCrsef, as 
Samuel Clarke dates it from his study there. 

BUHUr-lan'i is a corruption of Bsbstfer's kme ; firon the 
first builder or owner* 
Cnitched-friart was Crmoehed or Cnued^fnan. 
IjxOJntry was so named from the noise of founders at 
their work, and, as Howel pretends, this place was called 
Lnhhtry ' disdainedly.' 

OaHiekJuU was GarHcMuAtt or Atve, whore garlick 
wassoid. 

Fetter-lane has been erroneously supposed to have some 
connexion with thefitien of criminals. It was in Charles 
fhe First's time written Fewtcr4ane, and is so in Howel's 
Londinopolis, who explains it as JFViotors (or idle people) 
lymg there as in a way leading to gardens. It was the 
hannt of these Fottors, or * mighty beggars.' The J^<D«r, 
that is, a dtfaytoTj or defauUert became Feu4orf and in the 
rapid pronounctation, or conception, of names, Feuitor has 
«ndod in Feiter'lane» 

OraeeckunA'elnety sometimes called Oraetous-sfreet, 
was originally GraoMtreti, from a herb-market there. 

Anefticrdk-afrset, from a fenny or moorish ground by a 
Rvtr*aade. 

GaOt^Jcey has preterved its name^ bat its origin may 
have been lost. Howel, in his * LondmcmoliB,' says, < here 
4welt strangers called Ootiey-men, who Drought wine, &c, 
in ChdUyM. 

Crreek-^reetj says Peoant, * I am sorry to degrade into 
Qrig'ttreet ;' whether it alludes to the little vivacious eel, 
or to the merry character of its tenants, he does not re- 
■dive. 

Bndewta was 9t Bridgtfe wsB, from om dedicateo to 
fiuatBridaorBridgot. 



Maryhme was 8i Mary-an^^he-Boume, oorropted to 
Mary-hone; as Holbom was Old Boumef or toe CNd 
River ; Bourne being cho ancient English for river ; heaca 
the Scottish Bvm, 
NemngUm. was JVeto-toion. 

Maiden-lane was so called from an image of the vinin, 
which, in catholic days, had stood there, as Bagford wntan 
to Heame ; and he says, that the frequent sign of thn 
M<dden-heod was derived from ' our Lacly's-heao.' 

Lad4ane was originally Lady*e4anef Crum the same per- 
sonage. 

Rood^lane was so denominated from a Rood, or Jesua 
on the cross, there placed, which was heki in great re- 
gard. 

PiceadiBy was named afler a hall called PiecadUUhk^ 
a place of sale for PieeadiUiee or Turn-overt ; a part of 
the fashionable dress which appeared about 1614. It 
has preserved its name uncorrupied : for Barnabe Rich, 
in his ' Honestie of the Age,' oas this passage on * the 
body-makers that do swarm through all parts, both of 
London and about London. The b^y is still pamper^ 
up in the very dropsy of excess. He thst some foriia 
years sithens Khould have asked after a Piekadilfyf I won- 
der who would have understood him ; or could have toM 
what a PiekadUly had been, either fish or flefh.' 

Strype nouces that in the liberties of Saini Catbarina 
is a place called Hangman^^gaiiu ; the traders pf JETom- 
mes and GuyneSf in France, anciently resorted there; 
thence the strange corruption. 

SmU/ifidd 'a a corruption of Smoothfidd : smith signi* 
fies smooth, from the Saxon emetii. An antiquarian 
friend had seen it described in a deed as campue ]^emue^ 
which confirms the original meaning. It is described in 
Fitz Stephen's account <^ London, written Usfoie the 
twelfth century, as a plain field, both in reality and name, 
where every Friday there is a celebrated rendezvous of 
fine horses, hrought hither to bo sold. Thither come to 
lode or boy, a great number of earls, barons, knights, and 
a swarm m citizens. It is a pleasing sight to behold th« 
amblmg nags and generous colts, proudly prancing. I'his 
ancient writer continues a minute description, and perhaps 
gives the eariiest one of a horserace in this country, it 
is remarkable that SmiO\fidd should have continued as a 
market for cattle for more than six centuries with only 
the loss of its vowels. 

This is suffident to show how the names of our street! 
require either to be corrected or explained, by their histo- 
rian. The French, among the numerous projects for tbo 
moral improvement of civilized man, had one, which, had 
it not been polluted by a horrid faction, might have been 
directed to a noble end. It was to name streets afler emi- 
nent men. This would at least preserve them from the 
corruption of the people, and exbibil a perpetual monu- 
ment of moral feeime, and of glory, to the riding genius of 
every age. With what excitement and delight may the 
young conteroplatist, who first studies at Gray's Inn, be 
reminded of Feru/om-buUdings ! 

The names of streets will often be found connected with 
some singular event, or the character of some person. 
Not lone ago, a Hebrew, who had a quarrel with his com- 
mimity, Duut a neighbourhood at Bethnal-green, and re- 
tainedf the subject of his anger in the name which the 
houses bear, of Pvrnn-place. This may startle some 
theological antiquary at a remote period, who may idly 
lose himself in abstruse conjectures on the sanctity of a 
name, derived from a well known Hebrew festival : and, 
perhaps, colMiize the spot with an ancient horde of Israel- 
ites. 

SXCKBT HISTORY OF EDWARD TBRK, BARL OP OXFORD. 

It is an odd circumstance in literary resesrch, that I am 
enabled to correct a story which was written about 1680; 
The Aubrey papers, recently published with singular 
faithfulness, retaining all their peculiarities, even to tho 
grossest errors, were memoranda for the use of Anthooj 
Wood's great work. But besides these, the Oxford antk< 
quary had a very extensive litorary correspondence^ and 
it is known, that when speechless and dying, he evmced 
the fortitode to call in two friends to destroy a vast multi- 
tude of papers : about two bushels full were ordered for 
the fire, Egnted for the occasioQ : and, ' as he was expiring 
he expressed both his knowledge and i^probation of what 
was done, by throwing out his hands.' These two bush- 
els full were not, however, all his papers ; his more pri- 
vate «MS be had ordered not to be opened for seven yean. 
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I suspect also, that a great numb«r of letters were not 
burnt on this occasion ; tor I bave discovered a manuscript 
written about 1720 to 1790, and which, the writer tells u«. 
coosisls of *■ Ezcerpte out of Anthony Wood's papers. 
It is closely written, and contains many curious tacts not 
to be found elsewhere, as far as I have hitherto discovered. 
These papers of Anthony Wood probably still exist in 
the Ashmolean Museum: should tney have perished, in 
that case this sditary manuscript will be the sole record 
of many interesting particulars not known to the public. 

By these I correct a little story, which may be found in 
the Aubrey papers. Vol. Ill, 886. It is an account of one 
Nicholas Hill, a man of sreat learning, and in the high 
confidence of a remarkab^ and munificent Earl of Ozfoni, 
travelling with him abroad. I transcribe the printed Au- 
brey account. 

* In bis travels with his lord (I forget whether Italy or 
Germany, but I think the former,) a poor man beffged 
him to give him a penny. " A penny !" said Mr Hill. 
•• What do^st say to ten'pounds T* " Ah ! ten pounds," 
said the beggar ; " that would make a man happy.*' N. 
Hill gave him immediately ten pounds, and putt it downe 
upon account. Item, to a beggar ten poundt to^ make him 
happy ."—The point of this story has been marred in 
the telling : it was drawn up from the following one, which 
must have been the origitial. This extract was made 
from a letter by Aubrey to A. Wood, dated July 15, 1689. 
< A poor man asked Mr Hill, his lordship's steward, once 
to give him sixpence, or a shilling, for an alms. ** What 
dost say if I give thee ten pounds ? " Ten pounds ! that 
wndd make a man of me !" Hill gave it him, and put 
down in his account, " Item, 10^ for making a man^^ 
which his kirdship inquiring about (or the oddness ofthe 
expression, not only allowed, but was pleased with if.' 

This philosophical humourist was the steward of Ed- 
ward Vere, Earl of Oxford, in tlie reign of Elizabeth. 
The peer was a person of elegant accomplishments ; and 
Lord Orford. in his * Noble Authors,' has given a higher 
character of him than perhaps he majr deserve. He was 
of the highest rank, in great favour with the queen, and, 
ro employ the style of the day, when all our fashions and 
our poetry were moulding themselves on the Italian model, 
he was the * Mirrour of Tuscanismo ;' and, in a word, this 
coxcombical peer, after a seven years' residence in Flo- 
lence, returned highly ' Italianated.* The ludicrous mo- 
tive of this peregnnation is given in the present manu- 
script account. Haughty of nis descent and his altiancOi 
irritable with effeminate delicacy and personal vanity^ a 
Tittle circumstance, almost too minute to be recorded, in- 
flicted such an injury on his pride, that in his mind it re- 
quired years of absence from the court of Ensland, ere it 
oould be forgotten. Once making a low obeisance to the 
queen Mart the whole court, uiit stately and inflated 
fieer suffered a mischance which has happened, it is said, 
<ui a Uke occasion — it was * light as air . But this acci- 
4)ent so sensibly hurt his mawkish delicacy, and so humbled 
his aristocratic dignity, that he could not raise his eyes on 
his royal mistress, lie resolved from that day * to be a 
banished man,' and resided for seven years in Italy, living 
in more grandeur at Florence than the Grand Duke of 
Tuscany. He spent in those years forty thousand pounds. 
On his return he presented the oueen with embroidered 
^loveH and perfumes, tlien for the first time introduced into 
England, as Stowe has noticed. Part of the new pre- 
sents seem to have some reference to the earl*s former 
mischance. The queen received them graciously, and 
was even painted wearing those gloves ; hut my authority 
stales, that the masculine sense of Elizabeth oould not 
abstain firom congratulating the noble coxcomb ; pet eeiv- 
ing, she said, that at length my brd forsot the mentioning 
the little mischance of seven years ago: 

The peer's munificence abroad was indeed the talk of 
Europe ; but the secret motive of this was as wicked as 
that of his travels had been ridiculous. This earl of Ox- 
ford had married tho daughter of Lord Burleigh, and, when 
this ereat statesman would not consent to save the life of 
flie Duke of Norfolk, the friend of this earl, he swore to 
revenge himself on the countess, out of hatred to his father- 
in-law. He not only forsook her, bat atudied every means 
to waste that great inheritance which had descended to 
him from his ancestors. Secret history oAen startles us 
with unexpected discoveries : the personal affectations of 
Ais eari induce him to quit a court, where he stood in the 
highest favour, to dr)mp«tica'e himself abroad : and a family 
pfjm was the motive of that splendid prodigality which, 



at Florence, could throw into shade the court of Tuacaar 
itsolf. 

▲irCIClTT COOXZRV A9D COOKS. 

The memorable gi4nd dinner given by the classical doo> 
tor in Peregrine Pickle has indisposed' our tastes for tfae 
cookery of tne ancients; but, since it is often * the cooks 
who spoil the broth,' we cannot be sure but that even * the 
black Lacedemonian,' stirred bv the spear of a Spartan, 
might have had a poignancy for nim, which did not happon 
on that occasion. 

Their cookery must have been superior to our humbler 
art, since they could find dainties in the tough membrane- 
ous parts of the matrices of a sow, and the flesh of young 
hawks, and a young ass. The eMer Pliny tells, that ooo 
man had studied the art of fatteniof snails with pa^te so 
successfully, that the shells of some oThis snails would con- 
tain many quarts.*^ The same monstrous taste fed up 
those prodigious goose livers; a taste still prevailing in 
Italj^. Swine were fattened with whey and figs ; and eVea 
fish in their ponds were increased by such artificial means. 
Our prize oxen might astonish a Roman, as much as one 
of their crammed peacocks would ourselves. Gluttony 
produces monsters, and turns away from nature to f«4H| 
on unwholesome meats. The flesh of young foxes about 
autumn, when they fed on crapes, is praised by Galen ; 
and Hippocrates etraals the flesh of puppies to that of birds. 
The humorous Dr iQng, who has touched on this subject, 
suspects that many oS Die Greek dishes appear channin|^ 
from their mellifluous terminations, resounamg with ajlosos 
and fotos.j 

Tho numerous descriptions of ancient cookerr wbicb 
Athennus has preserved indicate an unrivalled dexterity 
and refinement : and the ancients, indeed, appear to have 
raised the oilinaxyart into a science, and dignified cooks 
into professors. They had writers who exhausted their 
erudition and ingenuity in verse and prose ; while some 
were proud to immortalise their names by the inventioo of 
a poignant sauce, or a popular gaieaxL. Apicius, a namo 
immortalised, and now synonymous with a gorger, was tho 
inventor of cakes called Apicians ; and one Aristoxenes, 
aAer many unsuccessful combinations, at length hit on a 
peculiar manner of seasoning hams, thence called Aris- 
toxenians. The name of a late nobleman among ourselves 
is thus mvoked every day. 

Of these Eruditm ghl'^i Archestratus, a cuKnary philo- 
sopher, composed an epic or didactic poem oq good eating. 
His * Gastrplogy* became the creed of the epicures, aimi 
its pathos appears to have made what is so expressively 
called * their mouths water.' The idea has been recently 
successfully imitated by a French poet. Archestratus 
thus opens his 8ttb)ect : 

* I write these precepts lor hnmorta) Greece, 
Thai round a table delicately spread. 
Or, three, or four, may ait in cnoice repast. 
Or five at most Who otherwise shall dine. 
Are like a iroop marauding for their prey.* 

The elegant Romans declared, that a repast should not 
consist of less in number than the Graces, nor of more 
than the Muses. They had, however^ a quaint proverb, 
which Alexander ab Alexandre has preserved, not favoura- 
ble even to so large a dinner-party as nine ; it toms on n 
play ofworiis: 

* Septem eonvlvium, Norem conviciom facerc't 

An elegant Roman, meeting a friend, regretted fie 
could not invite him to dinner, ' because my number is 
coBoplete.' 

When Archeptratus acknowledges that some things are 
for the winter, and some for the summer, he consoles him- 
self, that though we cannot have them at the same time, 
yet, at least, we may talk about them at all tiroes. 

This great genius seems tohave travelled over land and 
seas that he might critically examine the things themselves, 
and improve, with new discoveries, the table-lux\iriea« He 
indicates the places for peculiar edibles, and exquisite po- 
tables ; and promulgates his precepts with the seal of a 

* Nat. HIsL Lib. IX, 66. 

f See his works, collected by Mr Nichols, vol. 1, 159: T hare 
no donbi, that Dr King's desriiptton of the Virtuoso Bentivoc* 
Ifo, with his * bill of fare out of Atheiueus,* suggested to Smol- 
let his celebrated scene. 

I Genial. Dterum, n, Stt, Lug. 1878. The writer has col- 
looted in this chaixer a varico' of curious ptcticolars on this 
' subject. 
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■Dbfiine legislator, who is dictating a code dwiigned to 
meliorate tho imperfect state of society. 

A phikwopher worthy to bear the title of cook, or a cook 
worthy to be a philoeopher, according to the numeraw 
anoitt passages scattered in Athenasus, was an ezlraor> 



dmar^ s enies, endowed net merely with a natural aptitude, 
bsl with all acquired accomplishments. The philosophy, 
er the meuphysics, of cookery appears in the IbUowiag 



' Know then, the Cook, a dinner that's bespoke 

Aeptring to prepsre, with prescient seal 

Should snow ine tastes and humours of the gnsstt ; 

For if he drudses through the common work, 

Thoogfatless of manner, careless what the place 

And seasons chiim ; and what the favouring hour 

Auspicious lo his genius ma j present. 

Why, standing miilsi die multitude of men, 

Call we this plodding firicasseer a Cook ? 

Oh differing far ! and one is not the other ' 

We call Indeed the general of an army 

Hfan who is chargedto lead it to the war : 

Bat the true general is the man whose mmd, 

Mastering events, anticipates, combines ; 

Else is ho but a leader to his men ! 

With our profession thus : the first who cone* 

May with a humble toil, or slice, or chop, 

Frepare the inaredients, and around the mna 

Obsequious, him I call a fricasseer ! 

But ah ! the cook a brighter f^lory crowns ! 

Well skiird is he to know the place, the boor, 

Him who Invites, and him who Ib Invited, 

What fish in season makes the market rich, 

A choice delicious rarity ! I know 

That all, we always find ; but always all. 

Charms not the palate, critically fine. 

Archestratus, in culinary lore 

Deep for his time, in this more learned age, 

Is wanting : and full oti he surely talks 

Of what be never ate. Suspect his pai^e, 

IVor toad thy genius with a barren iMvcept. 

Look not in books for what some idle sage 

So idi J raved ; for cookery is an art 

Comporting ill with rhetoric ; lis an art 

Still chanf mg, and of momentary triumph ! 

Know on thyself thy genius must depend. 

All books or cookery, all helps nf an. 

Ail critic learning, all commenting notes, 

Are vain, it voM of genius, thou wouldst cook ! 

The culinary sage thus spoke ; his friend 
Demands ' Where is the Ideal cook thou paint*sl ?* 
* Lo, I the man !> the savouring ssge replisd. 
< Now be thine eyes the witness ormy an ! 
This tunny drest, so odorous shall steam. 
The spicy sweetness so shall aieal thy sense, 
That then in a delicious reverie 
ShaU slumber heavenly o*er the attic dish !* 

In another passage a Master-Cook conceires himsoU 
to be a nupil ot Epicuras, whose fayourite bat ambicnoas 
uinn, ttiai < Voluptuousness is the sovereign good,' was 
interpreted by the bon-wpom of antiquity ia tae plain aam^ 

Mastea Cook. 

Behold In ras a pupil of the school 
. or the sage Epicurus. 

* FmiElTD. 

Thou a sage! 

Mastbr Cook. 

Ay ! Epicnrus too was sure a cook, 

And knew the sovereign good. Natun bis stody, 

While practice perfected his theory. 

Dh^ine philosophy atone can teach 

TJie dimrence which the fish Olociscns* riiows 

In wfDier and in summer ; how to learn 

Which Ash to choose, when set the Pleiades, 

And at the eolatice. 'Tia change of seasons 

* The commentaion hsYe not been able always to assign 
known names to the great variety of Ash. particularly ssa-flsh, 
tlMandents used, many of which we should revoh at. One 
of ibeir dainties was ashell*fish, nrlckly like a bedge>hog, 
<^M Echlnuc They ate the dog-flsh, the star-fish, porooises 
or tta.ho», and eren seals. 'In Dr Moffet's regimen of diet, 
«n sxeesding curious writer o( the reign of Elizabeth, repub- 
Ikhed by Oldys, may be found an ample account of the * sea. 
^* SMd br the ancients. Whatever the Olociscus was, k 
fMiM lo have been of greM else, and a shell-flsh, as we may 
mfer flmn the following curious passage in Atbeneeua A fa. 
^1 iaformed that his son is leading a dissolute life, enraged, 
pOKHMtraies wlUi hhi pedagogue ;— * Knave ! thou an the 
^^>k! haitthon cirer Iroown a philosopher vield himself so 
*>(inly to the pleasures thou lellest me or?* The peda- 
C^CM rspliee by a Yes ! and that the sages of the nonlco are 
9^tt drunkards, and none know better than they how to at* 
(^aOtodsctta 



Which threats mankind, and shakes their changifU 

frame. 
This dost thou comprehend ? Know, what ws use 
In season, is most seaaonably good ! 

FaiKlTD. 

Most learned cook, who can observe Asse < 

Mastxk Cook. 

And therefore phlegm and colics maks a 
A most Indecent guest. The aliment 
Drsss'd in m j kitchen is true aliment ; 
Light of digestion essily h paasss : • 

The chyle soft-blending from the'juicy food 
Kepairstbe soUds. 

Fribhd. 

Ah! the chyle! thesoUda! 

Thou new Denocritus ! thou sage of medldna! 
Versed hi the my«eries of the lacrlc art ! 

Mastxr Cook. 

Now mark the blunders of our vulgar cooks * 
Bee them prepare a dish of various flah. 
Showering profuse the pounded Indian grain. 
An overpowering vspour, galUmaufty ! 
A multitude confused of pothering odours ! 
But, know, the geuius of the an consiBis 
To make tne nostrils fieel each scent dlstina ; 
And not in waahlng platea to free from smoke. 
I never enter in my Kitchen, I ! 
But sit apan, and in the cool direct ; 
Observant of what passss, scttllk)iw (oiL 

Frikhd. 

What dost thoQ there ? 

Mastcr Cook. 

1 ffukle the mighty whole ; 
Explore the causes, nropnesy ths dish. 
*Tl8 thus I speak : * Leave, leave that ponderoQS 
Keep up the flte, and lively play the flame 
Beneath those lobster-psules ; patient here, 
Fix'd aa a statue, sirim, incesssnt skim. 
Sleep well this small Glociscus in its sauce. 
And boil that sea-dog in a cullender ; 
This eel requires more salt and mnjoram ; 
Roast well that piece of kid on ekher side 
Equal ; that sweetbread boil not over mueh.' 
*Tis thus, my friend, I make the cnncen play. 

FniBVo. 

man of science ! nis thy babble klDs ! 

Master Cook. 

And then no useless dish my table crowds . 
Harmonious ranged, and consonantly jusii 

Frikiid. 

Ha! what means thla? 

Mastbr Cook. 

Divlneat music aO ; 
As In a coneen hMtnnnents reeoand, 
My ordered dishes in their couiase chtane. 
Bo Epicurus dictated the an 
Ofsweet voluptuousness, and ate in order. 
Musb) j delighted o'er the sovereign good ! 
Let raving stoics in a labyrinth 
Run after vinoe ; they shall fhid no end. 
Thou, what is foreign to mankind, abjure ! 

Friend. 
Right honest Cook ! thou wak*st me from their dnaint I 
Another Cook informs us that he adapts his repaati to 
his personages. 

1 like to see the faoes of my guests. 

To feed them as their age and station claim. 
My kitchen changes, as my guests inspirs 
Tne*varlouS spectacle ; for lovers now, 
Philosophers, snd now for financiers. 
If my young roysier be a mettled n«rk, 
Who melts sn acre in a sayoury dish 
To charm his mistress, scuals-flsh andcrdi^ 
.And all the shelly-race, with mixture due 

Of cordials filtered, exquisitely rich. 

For such a host, my friend ! expends aNN»iBOia 
In oil than cotton ; solely studying tove ! 
To a philosopher, that animal 
Vorarioua, solid ham and bulky feet •, 
But to the financier, whh costly nicenesi, 
Olociscus rare, or rarttv more rare. 
Insensible the pelaie of old age, 
More difficuk than the soft lips of yomh 
To move, I put much musura in thenr dish ; 
With quickening Ances make their stupor keen^ 
And lash the lasy blood that creeps within. 

Another genius, in tracing the art of Cookery, darifM 
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from it notbnf leet tfaui the origin of tocitt^ ; and I thiiji 
that MMW phuoaopber haa defined Man to be * a cooking 



Coos. 

The art of cookery drew us gemlj forth 

From chei TerociouB light wheo rold of ftith 

The ADihropophaginiaa ate his brother ! 

To cookery we owe well-ordered statae, 

AMombUng men in dear society. 

Wild was the earth, man feaAlng upon man, 

When one of nobler senae and milder heart 

Pint aacrificed an animal ; the fleeh 

Was aweec : and man then ceased to feed on nan t 

And something of the rudeness of those times 

The priest commemorates ; for to this day. 

He roasts the ticiim*8 entraih without sak. 

In those dark times, beneath the earth lay hid 

The precious salt, that gold of cookerv ! 

Bm when its panicles the palate thrilPd, 

The source of seasonings, charm of qookery ! came. 

They serred a paunch with rich ingredients stored ; 

And tender kid, whhin two coTering pistes, 

Warm melted in the mouth. So an Improred ! 

At length a miracle not yet performed, 

Tliey minced tlie meat which rolPd in herbage soft 

Nor meat nor herbage seeroM, but to the eye 

And 10 the taste, the counterfeiied difth 

Mimick'd some curious fish ; invention rare ! 

Then every dish wa» season'd more and more, 

Salted, or snur, or sweet, and mingled nfl 

Oatmeal and honey. To enjoy the meal 

Men congregated in the populous towns. 

And cities flourish'd, wiiich we cooks adon'd, 

With ail the pleasures of domestic liie. 

An areh-oook insinuates, that there remain only two 
• pillars of the stare,' besides himself, of the school ofSinon, 
one of the nreat masters of the coiidim*'niing art. Sioon. 
we are toM, applied the elerocnis of all the arts and 
stnences to this favouruo one. Natural philosophy could 
produce a secret seasoning for a dish ; and architecture 
the art of conducting the smoke out of a chimney ; which, 
says he, if ungovernable, makes a great difference in the 
dressing. Frum the military pcience he derived a sublime 
idea of order; drilling the under-cooks, marshalling the 
Utchen, hastening on«*, and making another a sentinel.* 

We find however, that a portion of this divine art, one 
of the professors acknowledges to be vapouring and brag^ 
ging !— a seasoning m this art, as well as in other*. A 
cook ought never to oome unaccompanied by ail the pomp 
and parade of the kitchen : with a scurvy appearance, he 
will be turned away at sight; for all have eyes, but a few 
onlv uiKleratanding. - 

Another occuk part of this profound mysterv, besides 
rapourioK, consisted, it seems, in filching. Stich is the 
cotmael of a patriarch to an apprentice ! a precept which 
eontaina a truth for all ages of coolcery. 

* Canon ! time well thy ambidextroas part 

Nor always filch. It was but yestenlay.^ 

Blundering, they neariy caught thee in the fact ; 

None of thy balls had livers, and the guests, 

In horror, pierced their aii-y emptiness. 

Not even tne brains were there, thuu brainloM hound ! 

If thou art hired among the middling class, 

Who pay thee freely, be thou honourable ! 

But for Uiis day, where now we go to cook 

E*en cut the master's throat for all I care ; 

** A word to th* wise,'* and show thyself my scholar ! 

There thou mayst filch and revel, all may yield 

Some secret profit to thy sharking hand. 

'Tis an old raiser gives a sordid dinner, 

And weeps o'er ever? sparing dish at tabl^; 

Then if I do not find thou dost devour 

All thou canst touch, e'en to the very coals, 

I will disown thee ! Lo ! Old skin-flint comes ; 

In bii dry eyes what parsimony stares !' 

These oooks of the ancients, who appear* to have been 
hired for a grand dinner, carried their an to the most whim- 
nical profeasion. They were so dexterous as to be able to 
serve op a whole pig boiled on one side, and roasted on the 
«ther. The cook who performed this feat defies his guests 
to detect the place where the knife had separated the ani- 
mal, or how it was contrived to stuff the belly with an olio, 
composed of thnishes and other birds, slices of the ma- 
trices of a sew, the yolk of ecgs, the bellies of hens with 
their anfk esgs, flavoar<>rf with a Vich juice, and minced 
meats highly spiced. . When ihii cook ts entreated to ex- 
plain thia secret art, he solemnly swears by the manes of 



those who braved all the dangers of the Plain of Maratboo. 
and combated at sea at Salamis, that he will not reveal tho 
secret that year. But of an incident, so triumphant m th* 
annals of the gastric art, our philosopher would not deprivn 
posterity of the knowledge. The animal had been bled lo 
death by a wound tmdef the shoukler, whence, after a co- 
pious effusion, the master-cook extracted the ex! rails, 
washed them with wine, and llangiI^; the animal by thefeet, 
be crammed down the throat the stuffinga already preparcMi. 
Then covering the half of the pig with a paste of barley 
thickened with %rioe and oil, he put it in a small oven, or 
oil a heated table of brass, where it was gently roasti-d 
with all due care : when the skin was browned, he boilrd 
the other side ; and then taking away the barley pa^ite, the 
pig was served up, at once lK>iied and roasted. These 
ccK>ks with a vegetable could counterfeit the shape, and 
the taste of fish and flesh. The king of Bithynia, in some 
expedition against the Scythians, in the winter and at a 
great distance from the sea, had a violent longing for a 
small fish called o^A^— a pilchaitl, a herring, or an anchovj. 
His C04A cut a turnip to the perfect imitaii'on of its shape ; 
then filed in oil, salted, and well powdered with the graian 
of a doaen black poppies, his maiesty's taste was so ex- 
quisitely deceived, that he praised the root to his guests 
as an exseilent fish. This transmutation of vegetables into 
meat or fish is a province of the culinary art which we ap- 
pear to have lost ; yet these are dhi innocentos, compared 
with the things themselves. No people are such gorgen 
of mere animal food as our own ; the art of preparing vege* 
tables, pulse, and roots, is scarcely known in this country. 
This cheaper and healthful food should be introduced 
among the common people, who neglect them from not 
knowine how to dress them. The peasant, for want of 
this skill, treads underfoot the best meat in ihe worid ; and 
sometimes the best way of dressing it is least costly. 

The gastric art must have reached to its last perfection, 
when we find that it had its history ; and that they knew 
how to ascertain the era of a dish with a son of chronolo- 
gical exactness. The philosophers of Athennus at table 
dissert on every dish, and tell us of one called maata, that 
there was a treatise composed on it ; that it was first iniro- 
dueed at Athens, at the epocha of the Macedonian eropiie, 
but that it was undoubtedlv a Thessalian invention ; the 
most sumptuous peoole of all the Greeks. The maaii was 
a term at length appKed to any dainty, of excessive deli- 
cacy, always servetd the last. 

But, as no art has ever attained perfection withoac 
numerous admirers, and as it is the public which only can 
make such exquisite cooks, our curiosity may be excited lo 
inquire, whether the patrons of the gastric art were as great 
enthusiasts as its professors ? 

We see they had writers who exhausted their genios oa 
these professional topics ; and books of cookery were noeh 
read : for a comic poet, quoted by Atheneus, exhibits a 
character exulting in having procured ' The new Kitchen 
of Philoxenus, which,' says he, * I keep for myself to read 
in my solitude.' That these devotees to the culinary art 
undertook journeys to remote parts of the world, in ques|M 
of these discoveries, sufficient nets authenticate. EngUno 
had the honour to furnish them with oysters, which they 
fetched from about Sandwich. Juvenal'* records, that 
Montanus was so well skilled in the science of good eating, 
that he could tell by the first bite, whether they were Sn- 
glish or not. The-well known Apicius poured into bis 
stomach an immense fortune. He usually resided at Mhi- 
tuma, a town in Campania, where he ate shrimps at a hisb 
price : they were so large, that those of Smyrna, and the 
prawns of Alexandria, could not be compared with the 
shrimps of Mintuma. However, this luckless epicure was 
informed, that the shrimps in Africa were more monstrous; 
and he embarks without losing a day. He encounters a 
great storm, and through imminent danger arrives at the 
shores of Africa. The fishermen bring him the largest 
for size their nets could furnish. Apicius shakes bis head : 
* Have you never any larger ?' he mqiiires. The answer 
was not favourable to his hopes. Apicius rejects them, 
and fondly remembers the shrimps of his own Mintuma. 
He orders his pilot to return to Italy, and leaves Afiica 
with a luok of contempt. 

A fraternal genius was Philoxenus : he whose higher 
wish was to possess a crane's neck, that he might be the 
longer in savouring his dainties ; and who appears to have 
invented some expedients which might answer, in some 

a Sat. IV, llOL 
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»i the purpote. This impudent epicure was to little 
•BeDtire to the feelinn of hia brother-guests, that in the 
hot haih, he arowedty nabituated himself lo keep his hands 
■ the scaiding water ; and even used to gargte his tliroat 
with it, that he might have less impediment m swallowing 
die hooeet dishes. He bribed the cooks to serve up the 
repast smdiiog hot, that he might gloriously devour what 
he chose before any <me else could venture to touch the 
dnb. It seemed as if he had used his fin<;ers to handle 
fire. * He is an oven, not a man !* exclaimed a gnimbliDg 
ftUow-guest. Once having embarked for Ephesus, for the 
puqKise of eating fish, bis lavourite (bod, he arrived at the 
market, and found all the stalls empty. There was a 
wedding in the town, and all the fish tiad been bespoken. 
He hastens to embrace the new married couple, and sing- 
ing an epithalamium, the dithyrambic epicure enchanted 
the connany. The bridegroom was delighted bv the 
honour <N the presence of such a poet, and earnestly re- 
qnested he would come on the morrow. < I will come, 
young friend, if there is no fish at the market!*— >It was 
Ihii Philoxenos who, at the table of Dionysius, the tyrant 
of Sicily, having near him a small barbel, and observmg a 
hne one near the prince, took the little one, and hcdd it 
to his ear. Dionysius inquired the reason. * At present,* 
replied rfae ingenious epicure, * I am so occupied by my 
GaJatea' (a poem in honour of the mistress of the tyrant,) 
that T wished to inquire of this liltle fish, whether he coukl 
give me some information about Nereus ; but he is silent, 
and I imagine that they have taken him up too young : I 
have no doubt that old one, opposite to you, would per- 
fectly satisfy me.* Dionysius rewarded the pleasant con^ 
ceit with the large barbel. 

▲KCISVT AHS MODXRN SATtrUTALlA.. 

The Stagtrite discovered that our nature delights in imi- 
tttiun, and perhaps in nothing more than in representing 
persooaeev, different from ourselves, in mockery of them ; 
B &ct, tnore is a passion for masquerade in human natnre. 
Children discover thia propensity ; and the populace, who 
•re the children of society, through all ages have been 
humoared by their governors wiin fesiivais and recrea^ 
tions, which are made up of this malicious transformation 
of persons and things ; and the humble (urders of society 
have been privileged by the higher, to please themselves 
bjr burlesquing and ridicuhng uie great, at short seasons, 
as some consolation for the rest or the year. 

The Saturnalia of the Romans is a remarkable instance 
of this characteristic of mankind. Macrobius could not 
(nee the origin o^ this institution, and seems to derive it 
from the Grecians ; so that it might have arisen in some 
rade period of antiquity, and among another people. The 
coDJectore seems supported by a passage in Gibbon's Mis- 
celnoies,'* who discovers traces of this institution among 
the more ancient nations ; and Huet imagined th^ he saw 
ia the jubilee of the Hebrews some simifar usages. It is 
to be regretted that Gibbon does not afford us any new 
firiit on the cause in which origmated the institution itself. 
The jubilee of the Hebrews was the solemn festival of an 
^ricultural people but bears none of the ludicrous cha^ 
ncteristics of the Roman Saturnalia. 

It woaM have been satisfactory to have discovered the 
oceasiiia of the inconceivable hcentiousness which was 
(Ins sanctioned by the legislator,— this overturning of the 
piociples of society, and this public ridicule of its laws, 
Ha eostoms, and its feelings. We wre told, these festivals, 
^fedicated to Saturn, were desired to represent the natu-. 
ll equality which prevailed in his golden age ; and for this 
parpoHeibe slaves were allowed to change places with 
^ Basters. This was, however, giving tho people a 
■Im notion of the equality of men : for, while tne slave 
*ss converted into the master, the pretended equally was 
tt nmeh violated as m the usual situation of the parties, 
^e political misconoeption of this term of natural equap 
% »eems, however, to have been carried on throujgh all 
Hot; and the political Saturnalia had lately nearly thrown 
Svrope into a state of that worse than slavery, where 
■■»«8 are masters. 

The Roman Saturnalia were latterly prolonged to a 
^^*» debauchery and folly \ and a diary of that week*s 
^ivda and deeds would have furnished a copious chronicle 
Jf Aettue Some notions we acquire from the Laws of 
"i^G^raalia of Ludan, an Efustle of Seneca*s,t and 

^Miscellaneous Works, vol. V, aoti 
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from Horace, who, from his love of quiet, retired fram the 
ciiv during this noisy season. 

It was towards tKe close of December, that all the town 
was in an unusual motion, and the children every where 
invoking Saturn ; nothing now to be seen but tables spread 
out for feasting, and notnmg heard but shouts of merri* 
ment ; all busmess was dismissed, and none at work but 
cooks and confectioners ; no account of ejcpenses was to 
be kept, and it appears that one-tenth part of a man's 
income was to be u>propriated to this joliiy. All esei^ 
tion of mind and body was forbidden, eicept for the pur- 
pose of recreation ; nothing to be rea4 or recited which did 
not provoke mirth, adapted to the season and the |riaee. 
The slaves were allowed the utmost freedom of raillery, 
and truth, with their masters :* sitting with them at table, 
dressed in their clothes, playing all sorts of tricks, tellang 
them of their faults to their faces, while they smutted them. 
The slaves were imaginary kings, as indeed a lottery de- 
termined their rank ; and as their masters attended them, 
whenever it happened that these performed their offloe 
clumsily, doubtless with some recoHectioiis of their own 
similar misdemeanors, the slave made the master leap into 
the water bead-forenrast. No one was allowed lo bo 
angry, and he who was played on, if he loved his owb 
comrort, would be the first to laugh. Glasses of all mwm 
were to be ready, and all were to drink when and what 
they chose ; none but the most skilful musicians and tua- 
biers were allowed to perform, for those people are worth 
nothing unless exquisite, as the Salumaiian laws decreed. 
Dancing, singing, and shouting, and carrying a female 
musician thrice around on their shoulders, accompanied 
by every grotesque humour they imagined, were indulged 
in that short week, which was to repay the many in which 
the masters had their revenge for the reign of this pretended 
et^uality. Another custom prevailed at this season : tha 
priests perfcH'med their sacnfices to Saturn bare-headed, 
which Pitiscus explains in the spirit of this extraordinary 
institution, as designed to show that time discovers, or aa 
in the present case of the bafe-headed priests, uncovers, 
all thioigs. 

Such was the Roman Saturnalia, the fiirourile popular 
recreation of Paganism; and as the sports and ganoes of 
the people oudast the date of their empires, and are carried 
with them, however they may change their name and their 

f»lace on the globe, the grosser pleasures of the Saturn^ 
ia were too well adapted to their tastea to be forgotten. 
The Saturnalia, therefore, loiw generated the moat extra- 
ordinary institutions among the nations of modem Eiw 
rope ; and, what seems more extraordinary than the im> 
known origin of the parent absurdity itself, the SatumaUa 
crept into the services and offices of the christian churdl. 
Strange it is to observe at the altar, the rites of religion 
burlesqued, and all its offices performed with rhe utmoat 
buffoonery. It is only by tracing them to the Roman Sa* 
turnalia, tnat we can at all account for these grotesque spans 
— that extraordinary mixture of libertinism and profaneBeas, 
so lone continued under Christianity. 

Suw were the feasts of the ass, the foast oF foob or 
madmen, fetes deMfout — the feast of the bull— of the inno- 
cent>-and that of the toudiaere$t which perhaps, in its (mgl- 
nal term, meant only sub-deacons, but their conduct waa 
expressed by the conversion of a pun into soiMbiaeres or 
diaerei sookIs, drunken deacons. Insthutions of this na^ 
ture, even more numerous than the hbtorian baa usualhr 
recorded, and varied in their mode, seem to surpass earn 
other in tneir utter extravagance.! 

These profane festivahi were univwaally practised in the 
middle ages, and, as I shall show, comparatively even in 
modern times. The ignorant and the careleas clergy then 
imagined it was the securest means to retain the popolaoe, 
who were always inclined to these pagan revelries. 

"* Horace, in his dialogue whh his slave Davus, exhibits a 
lively picture of this circumstance. Lib. 11, Sat. 7. 

f A large volume might be composed on these grotesque, 
profane, and licentious leasts. Du Cange nothses several un- 
der different terms in his Glossary— Pestum Aslnorum, Kalen- 
dffi, Cervula. A curious collection has been made by the Ab- 
b6 Artlgny, in the fourth and seventh volumes of his Memoirea 
d^HistoIre, &c. Du Radler, in his Recreations Historiqnes. 
vol I, p. 100, has noticed several writers on the subject, ana 
preserves one on tho hunting of a man, called Adam, f\mm 
Ash-Wednesday to Holy-Thursday, and treating him with a 
good supper at niglit, peculiar to a towo in Saxony. See 
Ancillon's Melange Critique, Itc I, 90, where the passage fVom 
Raphael de Volterra is found at length, hi my learned friend, 
Mr Turner's second volume of his History of England, p^ 
ai97, wlUbe fcnndaa^toibaadaoiirtoaaiiittQnthlinilibBL 
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These erotatque feaCimb have ■oroctinea aiDuted the 
|>eM of (oreign and domestic anuqoahes; for our own 
oouotry has participated aa keenly in these irreli|[ious 
Ibolenee. In the feast of asses, an ass coyered with sacer- 
dotal robes was frarely coodncted to the choir, where 
eervioe was performed before the ass, and a hymn chanted 
iu as discordant a manner as they could contrive ; the 
office was a medley of all thai had been sung in the course 
of the year; pails of water were flun^ at the head of the 
•banters ; the ass was suppbed with drmk and provender al 
•very division of the service; and the asinines were drink- 
ing, dancing, and braying for two days. The hynm to the 
•as has been preserved ; each fltanta ends with the burden 
<Hea! Sire Ane, hex!' *Huna! Seignior Ass, Hona!' 
On other ocoasioos, they put bumi old shoes to fume in the 
censers ; ran about the cnordi leaping, singing, and danc- 
ing obscenely; scailering ordure among the audience; 
ptaying at moe upon the altar ! while a 6oy-Mdkiop, or a 
fopt of /oob, burlesqued the divine service. Sometimes 
they disguised themselves in the skins of animals, and pre- 
tending to be trantformed into the animal they represented, 
it became dangerous, or worse, to meet these abandoned 
foob. There was a preoen/or iffocUt who was shaved in 
public, during which he entertained the populace with all 
the balderdam his genius could invent. We had in Lei- 
cester, in 1415, what was called a gbUlam aiast ; during the 
five days of ihe festival of the Virgin Mary. The people 
nee early to mass, daring which the^ prarased eating and 
drinking with the meet smIous velocity, and, as in France, 
drew fimn the comers of the altar the rich pnddbgs placed 

thMV. 

So late as in 1645, a pupil of Gassendi, writing to his 
BMsier what he himself witnessed at Aiz on the feast of 



the Inooceoce, says, * I have seen, in some moaaateriea in 




given up to the lay-brethren, the cabbage-catters, the 
nvand-bqys, the cooks and teoliiaos, the gardeners ; in a 
word, all the menials fill their places in ue church, and 
insist that they perform the offices proper for the day.— • 
They dress thessselves with all the sacerdotal ornaments, 
but torn to rags, or wear them inside out ; the^ hold in 
ibeir hands the books rsversed or sideways, which they 
pretsnd to read with large spectades without gtssses, and 
to winch they fix the shells of scooped orangee, which ren- 
der them so hideous, that one most have seen these mad- 
RMO to form a notion of their appearance : particulariy 
while dangling the oeneera, tfaev keep shaking them in 
deriaon, and letting the ashes nj about their beads and 
ftoes, one against the other. In this equipage they 
neither sin^ hymns, nor psalms, nor masses ; biit mumble 
a certain gibberish as shrill and squeaking as a herd of 
pigs whipped on to market. The nonsense-verses they 
chant are singularly barbarous : 

* Hoc eat clan dies, daramm clara dfenim, 
Mac est festa dies, festarum festa dlerum.** 

There are scenes wliich equal any which the humour of 
the Italian burlesque poets have iit vented, and which might 
have entered with effect into the * Malmantile racquistato* 
of Lippi ; but that they should have been endured amidst 
the aoleme offices of religion, and have been performed in 
eathednls^ while it excites our astcmishment,^ can only be 
accounted for by perceiving that they were, in truth, the 
Saturnalia of the Romans. Mr Turner observes, without 
■erfaans having a precise notion that they were copied 
won tne Saturaalia, that * It could be only by rivalling the 
pagan ravelriee, that the chrisUan ceremonies cooM gain 
the asoendaney.' Our historian further observes, that 
these < lieentious festivities were called the Deeember Uberm 
lies, and seem to have begun at one of the most solemn 
■easons of the christian year, and to have lasted through 
the diief part of January.* This very term as well as the 
line, agrees irith that of the ancient Satamalia : 

Age, libertate Decembrl, 
((uando ka m^res voluerunt, utere : narra.' 

Hor. Lib. II, Sat. 

The Roman Saturnalia, thus transplanted into christiaB 
dmrehes, bad for its singular principle, that of inferiors, 
whimsically and in mockery, personifying their superiorB 
witk a licensed licentiousness. This forms a aistinct 
characteristic fifom those other popular coatoma and paa- 

* Tbisn, Trails daaJsag, p^iMi 



times, which the learned have also traced to the 
and even more aoci«nt naiions. 

0}ir present inquiry is, to illustrate that 
man, of delighting to reverse the order of society, and lidk- 
culiog its debencies. 

Here we had our 6oy-6iaAep, a legitimate descendant of 
this family of foolery. On St NiduHas's day, a samt wbo 
was the patrcm of children, the boy-bishop with his nutrm 
PCBTva and a long croeier, auended by his school-maiea as 
nis diminutive prebendaries, assumed the liile and state of 
a bishop. The child4iishop preached a sermon, and aller- 
wards, accompanied by his attendants, went litout singing, 
and collecling his pence : to such theatrical prociissioasm 
collegiate bocuea, Warion attributes the custom, still ag- 
isting at Eton, of going ocf monfam. But thia waa a taOM 
mummery, compared with thegroesness elsewhere allowed 
in buriesquing religious ceremonies. The Endish, more 
particularly i^ler the Reformation, seem not to nave polln- 
ted the churches with such abuses. The relish for the S^ 
tumalia, was not, however, less lively here than oo the 
Continent ; but it took a more innocent direction, and was 
allowed to turn itself into civil life : and since the people 
would be gratified by mock dignitiea, and claimed the pri- 
vilege of ridiculing their masters, it was allowed them 1^ 
our kings and iiob^ ; and a troop of grotesque cbaractora, 
froticsonaie great men, delighting in meny mischief, are 
recorded in our domestic annala. 

The moei learned Selden, with parsimooions phraoe 
and copious sense, has thus compressed the resuh of an 
historical dissertation : he derives our ancient ChristBiaa 
sports at once ftam the true, though remote, sooroe.^ 

* Christmas succeeds the Saturnalia ; the same time, the 
name number of holy-days; thei) the msster waited npon 
the servant like the laird efmiamla?* Such is the title of 
a fecetious potentate, who, in this notice of Selden's, is 
not further indicated, for this personage was familiar in 
his day, but of whom the accounts are so scattered, that 
his offices and his glory are now equaUv obscure. TIm 
race of this nolnlity of (froUery, and this legitimate king of 
all hoaxing and quizz, like mightier dynaatiea, nas 
ceased to exist. 

In Eugland our festivities at Christmas appear to have 
been more entertaining than in other eountriea. We 
were once famed for merry Christmas and their pies : 
witness the Italian proverb, ' Hapnt tUfgn cAs ifond di 
NaiaU in InghilrUrra:* *He has more business than 
English ovens at Christmas.' Wherever the kins resided, 
there was created for that merry season a Cbrwtmaa 
prince, usually called * the Lard of Murule .** and whom 
the Scotch once knew under the ngnificant title of * the 
Abbot of UHroamm* His office, according to Stowe, was 

* to make the rarest pastimes to delight the behohler.'— 
Every nobleman, and every great family surrendered their 
houses, during tiiis season, to the Chnstmas prince, who 
found rivals or usurpers in almost evenr parish ; and more 
particularly, as we shall see, among tne grave studenu in 
our inns of court. 

The Italian Polydore Veigil, who, residing here, had 
dearer notions of tnb facetious personage, considered the 
Christmas Prince as peculiar to our country. Without 
venturing to ascend in his mealogv, we must admit hia 
relationship to that ancient family of foolery we have no- 
ticed, whether he be legitimate or not. If this whimsicnl 
personaf^e, at his creation, was designed to regulate * mi» 
rule,' his lordship, invested with pleiiary power, came 
himself, at length, to delight too much in his * merrr dis- 
ports.' Stubbes, a morose puritan in the reign of Ehin* 
Both-, denominates him * a grsjid captaine of miMhide,' a^d 
haa preserved a minute description of all hia wikl doings in 
the country ; but as Stnitt iias anticipated me in this 
amosing extract, I mast refer to his *• Sports and Pastimes 
of the People of England,' p. l64. I prepare another 
scene of unparalleled Saturnalia, among the grave judges 
and Serjeants of die law, where the Lord of Misrule is 
viewed amidst his froficsome oourtiera, with the humour 
of hinting the fox and the cat with ten couple of hounds 
round their great hsJl, among the other merry disports of 
those joyous days when sages could play like boya. 

For those wbo can throw themselves back amidst tba 
grotesque humoura and chimsy pastimes of our anceetors. 
who, without what we thmk to be taste, had whun and 
merrimeni— there has been fortunately preaerveda eurioan 
history of the manner in which * A grand ObristBias' was 
kept at onr Inna of Court, by the grave and.lMioad Dag* 
»tekIen*sTabto4a]k. 
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dale, m bia ' Originea Juridiciales :' it it a oomplete Cetti- 
vttl of foolery, acted by the students and law officers.— 
Tbey heU for that season every thing hi mockery ; they 
had a mock parliament, a Prince of SopMe, or Wisdom, 
an hooottraUe order of Pegasus, a high consiable, marshal, 
a master of the game, a ranger of the forest, lieutenant of 
the lower, which was a temporary prison for Ghnstroas 
delinquents, all the paraphernalia oTa court burlesqued by 
these youthful sages before the boyish judges. 

The characters personified were in the costume of their 
assumed offices. On Cbrwtmas day, the constable marw 
riiai, accoutred with a comv»lete gilded * harness,' showed 
that every thing was to be chivalrously ordered ; while 
the lieutenant of the Tuwer, in ' a fair white armour,' at- 
tended with his troop of halberdiers ; and the Tower vras 
then placed beneath the fire. After this opening followed 
the costly feasting; and then nothing less than a hunt wUh 
a pack of hounds m their haU ! 

The master of the |ame dressed in green velvet, and the 
nnger of the forest m green catin, bearing a green bow 
and arrows, each with a bunting horn about their necks, 
bkiwing tocether three blasts of venery (or hunting), they 
pace roujid about the fire three times. The master of the 
game kneels to be admitted into the service of the high- 
eottstabie. A hunUman comes into the hall, with nine or 
ten couple of hounds, bearing on the end of his staff a purse- 
nei, which holds, a fox and a cat ; these were let loose and 
hoated by the h'lunds, and killed beneath the fire. 

These extraordinary amusements took place after their 
rapast; for these grotesque Saturnalia appeared after that 
graver part of their grand Christmas. Supper ended, the 
constable marshal presented himself with arums playing, 
mounted on a stage borne by four men, and carriea round ; 
stc length he cries out * a lord ! a lord !' &c, and then calk 
has mock court every one by name. 

8ir Francis Flatterer, or Fowlshurt. 

Sir Randall Rackabite, of Rascal hall, in the ooimty of 
Rake-hell. 

Sir Morgan Mumchance, of Much Monkery, in the 
county of Mad Mopeiy. 

Sir Bartholowme Bald-breech of Buttock-bury, in the 
county of Break-neck.* 

Tbey had also their mock arraignments. The king's 
•srjeant, after dinner or supper, ' oratour-like,' complained 
that the consraUe-marshal nad suffered great disorders to 
prerail ; the complaint was answered by the common-ser- 
iftBnt, who was to show his talent at defending the cause. 
The king's-serjeant replies ; they rejoin, &c : till one at 
length is committed to the Tower, ior being found roost 
de&aent. If any offender contrives to escape from the 
haaienant of the Tower into the buttery, and Drought into 
the bait a manchet (or small loaf) upon the point of a 
knife, he was pardoned ; for the buttery in this jorial sea- 
■oo was considered as a sanctuary. Then be^an the reveb, 
Mount derives this term from the French rtveUler^ to 
«wake from sleep. These were sports of dancing, mask- 
ing, comedies, &c. (for some were called solemn revels,) 
iMped m great bouses, and were so denominated because 
they were performed by night ; and these various pastimes 
werr regulated by a master of the revels. 

Amkut * the grand Christmass,' a personage of no 
aoall importance was ' the Lord of Misnile.' His lord- 
abip was abroad early in the morning, and if he lacked 
any of his officers, he entered their chamber, to drag forth 
the loiterers ; but after breakfast his lordship's power 
ended, and it was in suspense till night, when his persond 
presence was paramount, or as Dugdale expresses it, < and 
dMa his power is most potent.' 

Such once were the pastimes of the whole learned bench ; 
and when once it happened that the under-barristers did 
aot dance on Gandlemas-da^, according to the ancient orw 
dsr of the society, when the judges w«re present, the whole 

■ V 

* A rare quarto tract seems to give an authentic narrative of < 
ens of ihem grand Cbrtetroaii-keepinf^, exhibhing all their 
whimsicality and btirlesque humour: it is emitlAd *Oeiits 
Orayorum ; or ihc fli«Jiory of the hi^h and mighty Prince 
Henry, Prinre of Furpoole, Archduke of Stapulia and Ber- 
Bsidia (Staplers and Bernard's Inns,) Duke oi Hieh and Ne« 
thsr-Molborn. Marquess of Sl Giles and Tottenham, Coiinl 
Palatine of Bloomsbury and Clerkenwell, Great Lord of the 
Csacons of blington, Kcntiah Town, 8m, Knight and Sure* 
i^n of the most heroics! onlpr of the Helmet, who reigned 
■no died A. D. 1994.* It is full of burlesque speeches and ad- 
teases. Ms It was printed in 1688, Isuppoee it was from 
mae maauscrtpt of lae times j the preface gives no Infon^a- 



bar was offended, and at Lincola's-Inn were by decimiaaf 
tion put out of commons, for example sake ; and if tha 
same omission were repeated, they were to be fined or 
dist»arred ; for these dancings were thought neoessaryi *' M 
much conducins to the making of gentlemen more fit for 
their books at ouier timea.' I cannot furnish a detailed 
notice of these pastimes ; for Dugdale, whenever he indi- 
cates them, spares his gravity from recording the evanes- 
cent frolics, by a provoking ^, 4^, 4^. 

The dance * round about the coal-fire' is taken off in tha 
* Rehearsal.' These revels have also been ridiculed by 
Donne in bis Satires, Prior in his Alma, and Pope m 
his Dunciad. < The jut^ to dance, his brother serjeaals 
calls.'* 

' The Lord of Misrule,' in the urns of court, latterly did 
not conduct himself with any recollection of ' Medio tuiit' 
$inna ibUf* being unreasonule ; but the < sparks of tha 
Tem|Je,' as a contemporary calls them, had gradually, ia 
the early part of Chanes I's reign, yielded themselves iip 
to excessive dworders. Sir Symonds D'Ewes, in his 
MS. diary in 1620, has noticed their choice of a lieutenant, 
or lord of misrule, who seems to have practised all the 
mischief he invented; and the festivaf days, when *a 
standing table was kept,' were accompanied by dicing, and 
much gaming, oaths, execrations, ana quarrels : bemg of a 
serious turn of mind, he regrets this, for he adds, * tha 
sport, of itself, I conceive to m lawful.' 

I suspect that the last memorable act of a Lord of Mi»> 
rule of the inns of court occured in 16S7. whea the Ghritl- 
nas same became serious. The Lord of Misrule dieii 
issued an edict to his officers to go out at Twelfih-ni^t 
to collect his rents, in the neighb(Nirbood of the Temps, 
at the rate of five shillings a house ; and on those who were 
in thev beds, or would not pay, he levied a distress. Ad 
unexpected resistance at length occurred m a memorable 
battle with the Lord Mayor in person : and how the Lord 
of Misrule for some time stood victor) with his sunner, and 
his trumpeter, and his martial array : and how heavily and 
fearfully stood mv Lord Mayor amidst his * watch and 
ward ;' and how their lordthips agreed to meet halfway, 
eadi to preserve his indepenclent diffnity, till one knockea 
down the other : and how the long nalberds clashed with 
the short swords : how the Lord Mayor valorously took 
the Lord Misrule prisoner with his own civic hand : and 
how the Christmas prince was immured in the Counter t 
and how the learned Templars insisted oo theu* privilege, 
and the imleamed of Ram's-alley and Fleat^«treet aasert^ 
od their right of saving their crown-pieces : and finallv 
bow this combat of modtery and earnestness was settled, 
not without the introduction of < a Ood,' as Horace allows 
on great occasions, in the interposition of the king and tha 
attorney-general— altogether tne tale had been well tokl 
in some comic epic ; mit the wits of that day let it past 
out of their hands. 

I find this event, which seems to record the last desp^ 
rate effort of a * Lord of Misrule,' in a manuscript letter of 
the learned Mode to Sir Martin Stuteville; and some par- 
ticulars are collected from Hammond L'Estrange's Ldeof 
Charles L 

(/on. 12,1687-8. 
* On Saturday the Templars chose one Mr Palmer their 
Lord of Misrule, who on Twelfth-eve, late in the night, 
sent out to gather up his rents at five shillings a house, ia 
Ram-alley and Fleet-etreet. At every door they came 
they winaed the Temple horn, and if at the second blast 
or summons they witlun opened not the door, then the I^ord 
of Misrule cried out, * Give fire, gimner!' His gunnor 
wasas a robustious Vulcan, and the gun or petard itself was 
a huge overgrown imith'a hammer. This oeing conplan»- 
ed of to my Lord Mayor, he said he wouM be with Ihem 
about eleven o'clock on Sundaj; night last ; willing that aU 
that ward should aUend him with their halberds, and that 
himself, besides those that came out of his house should 
bring die Watches along with him. His lordship, thus at^ 
tended, advanced as high as Ram-alley in martial equi- 
page ; when forth came the Lord of Miarule, attended bv 
his gallants out of the Temple-gate, with their swords, all 
armed taeacrso. A halberdier had the Lord of Misrule 
come to my Lord Mayor. He answered, No ! let the 
Lord Mayor come to me ! At length thev a^eed to meat 
halfway ; and, as the interview of rival prmces is nevar 
without danger of some ill accident, so itbappened in this t 
for first, Mr Palmer being quarrelled with, for not pulling 

* The last Rsvals bald. Sea 0«t. Ifaf; im, ji. «^ 
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«flr his hat to mj Lord Mayor, aod giving cross aii»wer», 
Uiu halberdu began to fly about his »ars, and he and his 
company tn brandish their swords. At last being beaten 
10 the ground, and the Lord of Misrule sore wounded, they 
were fain to jrield to the longer and more numerous wea- 
pon. My LK>rd Mayor takmg Mr Palmer by the shoul- 
der, led him to the Competr, and thrust turn in at the 
prison-gate with a kind oi iodignaliou ; and so notwith- 
standing his hurts, he was forced to lie among the common 
prisoners for two nights. On Tuesday the kmg's attorney 
oeoune a suitor to mj Lord Mayor for their liberty } whicn 
lus lordship granted upon condition th^y should repay the 
Othered rents, and do reparations upon broken dbors. 
Thus the game ended. Mr Attorney-General, being of 
ihp same house, fetched them in his own coach, and carri- 
ed them to I he court, where the King himself reconciled 
my Lord Mayor and them together with Joining all hands ; 
the gentlemen of the Temple being this Shrove-tide to 
present a Mssk, tu their Majesties, over and besides the 
King's own great Mask, to m performed at the Banquets 
tnff-house by an hundred actors.' 

Thus it appears, that althouf b the grave dtisens did 
well and rightly protect themselves, yQt, by the atiorney- 
ceneral taking the Lord of Misrule in his coach, and the 
ling giving his roval interference between the parties, that 
they considered that this Lord of Foolery had certain an- 
cient privileges ; and it was, perhaps, a doubt with them, 
whether this interference <»'^the Lord Mayor might not 
bo considered as severe and unseasonable. It is probsF- 
ble, however, that the arm of the civil power brought all 
future Lords of Misrule to their senses. Perhaps this 
dynasty in the empire of foolery closed with this Cbristp. 
mas orince, who fell a victim to the arbitrary taxation he 
levied. I find afler this, orders made for the Inner Tem- 
ple, for ' preventing of that general scandal and obloquie, 
which the House hath heretofore incurred in time of 
Christmas :' and tbs^ * there be not any going abroad out 
of the gates of this House, by sny km or others, to break 
open any house, or take any thing in the name of rent or 
a distress.* 

These * Lords of Misrule,* and their mock court and 
royalty, appear to have been only extinguished with the 
English soveroignty itself, at the time of our reoublican 
governmenu Edmund Oaytoo tells a story, to show the 
■trango impressions of strcng fancies : as his work is of 
great rarity, I shall transcribe the story in his own words, 
both to give a conclusion to this inquiry, and a specimen 
of his style of narrating iMs sort of little things. * A gen- 
tleman importuned, at a fire*oisht in the public hau, to 
accept the high and mishty place of a mock-emperor, 
which was duly conferrodupon him by seven mock-elec- 
tors. At the same time, witn much wit and ceremony, the 
emperor accepted his chair of state, which was placed in 
the highest table in the hall ; and at his instalment all pomp, 
reverence, and signs of homage were used by the whole 
coippany ; insomvMch that our emperor, having a spice of 
■el&conceit before, was soundly peppered now, for he was 
instantly metamorphosed into the stateliest, gravest) and 
commanding soul, that ever eye beheld, Tiiylor acting 
Arbaces, or Swanston lyAmboise, were shadows lo him : 
his pace, his look, his voice, and all his garb, was altered. 
Alexander upon his elephant, nay, upon the castle upon 
that elephant, was not so high ; and so close did this ima^ 
finary honour stick to his fancy, that for many years be 
could not shake off this one night's assumed deportments, 
tmtil the times came that drove ail monarchical imagina- 
tioBs out, not only of his head, but every ones.'* This 
mock * emperor ' was unquestionably one of these < Lords 
<»f Misrule,* or « a ChristnMS Prince.* The * public hall ' 
was that of the Temple, or Lincoln's Inn, or Gray's Inn. 
And it was natural enough, when the levelling equality 
of our theatrical and practical commonwealths were come 
into vogue, that even the shadowy regality of mockery 
startled them, by reviving the recollections of ceremonies 
and titles, which some might incline, as they aflerwards 
did, seriously to restore. The < Prince oTChristmai' 
did not, however, attend the Restoration of Charles II. 

The Satumslian spirit has not been extinct even in our 
dayv. The Mayor of Garrat, with the mock addresses and 
bttriesque election,was an image of such satirical exhibitions 
of their superiors, so delightful to the people. France, at the 
ckse of Louis XI Vs reign, first saw her imaginary * Rogi- 
BBSnt de la Calotte,' which was the terror of the sinners 

lid'lbS2!"i "***" 'JE!* ^^°° <l«hcotte, by Edmund Oayton, 



of the day, and the blockheads of aU times. This * na^p* 
meat of the scuil^caps* originated in an officer and a wit. 
who, suffering from violent nead aches, was recommended 
the use of a scull cap ol' lead : and his companions, as 
great wits, formed theiaselves into a regiment, to be com- 
posed only of persons distinguished by tiviir extravagances 
m words or in deeds. They elected a general, they had 
their arms blazoned, and struck medals, and issued * bre* 
vets,' and * lettres patenles,* and granted pensions to cer- 
tain indiriduals, stating (heir claims to be enrolled in tbc 
regiment for some egregious extravagance. The wiii 
versified these army commi>:iions ; aiid the idlers, like 
pioneers, were busie<i in clearing their way, by picking up 
the omissions and commissions of the most noted charac- 
ters. Those who were favoured with its ' brevets' in- 
trigued against the regiment ; but at length they found it 
easier to wear their 'calotte,' and say nothing. Thb 
society began in raillery and playfulness, seasoned bj a 
spice of uMdice. It produced a great number of ingemous 
and satirical little things. That the privileges of the * ca> 
lotte' were afterwards abused, and calumny too often took 
the place of poignant satire, is the history of human nature, 
as well as (U ' Uie caloiins.** 

Another society in the same spirit has been discovered 
in one of the lordships of Poland. It was called * The 
Republic of Baboonery.* The society was a buHesqoe 
model of their own government : a king, chancellor, coui^ 
sellors, archbishops, Judges, &.c. if a member would 
engross the conversation, he was immediately appointed 
orator of the republic. If he spoke with impropriety, the 
absurdity of his conversation psuallyled to some suitable 
office created to perpetuate his foUy. A man talkiag toe- 
much of dk>gs, would be made a master of the Mob 
hounds : or vaunting his courage, perhaps a field marshah 
and if bigoted Un disputable matters and speculative opi- 
nions in religion, he was considered to be nothii^ less than 
an inquisitor. This was a pleasant and useful project to 
reform the manners of the Polish youth ; and one of the 
Pobsh kings good-humouredly observed, that he considCTsd 
himself 'as much King of Baboonery, as King of Poland.* 



We have bad in our own country some auempts at 

lar Saturnalia ; but their success has been so eouivoesi 

that they hardly afford materials for our domestic nistory. 

&ELI<ltrXJB GETHIVIAirjB. 

In the south aisle of Westminister Abbey stands a 
monument erected to the memory of Lady Grace Gethin. 
A statue of her ladyship represents her kneeling, h(ridiaga 
book in her right hand. This accomplished laay was ooih 
sidered as a prodigy in her day, and appears to have cre- 
ated a feeling of enthusiasm for her character. She died 
early, having scarcely attained to womanhood, although a 
wife ; for * ul this goodness and all this excellence was 
bounded within the compass of twenty years.* 

But it is her book commemorated in marble, and not her 
character, which may have merited the marble that chro- 
nicles it, which has excited my curiosity and my suspidon. 
After her death a number of loose papers were found in 
her hand-writing, which c#ld not fail to attract, and, per^ 
haps, astonish their readera, with the maturity of thought 
and the vast capacity which bad composed them. Thoe 
relicks of genius were collected together, methodized un- 
der heads, and appeared with the title of* Relique Gethi- 
niane ; or some remains of Grace Lady Gethin, lately 
deceased : being a collection of choice discourses , pleassnt 
apothegms, and witty sentences ; written by her for the 
most part by way of Essay and at spare hours ; published 
by her nearest relations to presenre tier memory. Second 
Edition, 1700.' 

Of this book, considering that comparatively it is modwa, 
and the copy before me is called a second edition, it is 
somewhat extraordinary that it seems always to have been 
a very scarce one. Even Ballard, in his Memoirs of 
Learned Ladies. 1750, mentions that these remains are 
< very diflicult to be procured ;' and Sir William Musgravs 
in a manuscript note observed, that ' this boc^ was very 
■caree.* It bears now a high price. A hint is given in 
the preface that the work was chiefly printed for the uie 
of her friends ; yet, by a second edition, we must infer thst 
the public at large were so. There is a poem prefixed 

* Their ' brevets.* &c, are collected hi a litte volume, * R* 
cueil des |ri(ces do Regiment de la Calotte ; a Psrii cbei 
Jaques Colombat, Imprimeur privilegfe du RegimenL L'sa de 
VKn OUoiine 7726.* From the date ve inter, chsi tte trim 
caloUne is as old as the ctvatkn. 
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«tt Um mpMan W. C. which no one wUi hoiiioto to I 
pi—oiince IS bjr Confreve ; he wrote indeed another poem 
toedflbrate Uue astonishiog book, for, oooaidered aa the 
piadoecion of a young ladv, it is a miraculous, rather than 
a hiHHn production. The laet lines in this poem we 
■igbt aspect from Congrere in bis happier Tein, who 
mairiTes to preserve his panegyric amidst thai causuo 
W, inth which he keenly touched ihe age. 

A PosM ur Pkaisb or ths AuTHOBf 

I that bate books, such as come daily out 

By pobtic licenoe to the reading rout, 

A due religion yet observe to this ; 

And here assert, if any thing** amiss, 

ft can be only the compiler's fault. 

Who has ilMrest the charmmg author's thoughts— 

That was all right : her beauteous looks were join'd 

To a BO lees adoiired exceliing mind. 

But oh ! this glory of frail Nature's dead, 

As I diall be that write, and vou that read.* 

Once, to be out of fashion, I'll conclude 

With aom<«thiag that may tend to public good : 

I wbh that piety, from which in heaven 

ns fair is plaMd— to the lawn sleeves were given ; 

&r justice — to the knot of men whose care 

Prom die rused millions is to take their share. 

W.C.» 

Tbs book daimed all the praise the 6nest genius could 
Witow on tL But let us hear the editor .-^e tells us, 
diit * It is a vast disadvantage to authors to publish their 




peat and just expectaiioo which the world hsd of her 
ebile she was alive, and still has of every thins that is the 
fmoiae product of her pen, they roust be told that this loos 
mitimfir the mottvart m haaUj were herjlr§t oanetptioitM 
•ad overflowings of her luKuriant fancy, noted with Asr 
^ndZat spare Aoiirs,or ass^ioat dressmg-, as her Ilapcpyev 
mv; and wet dtmnjtut om tkt^ came into her mad.* 

All tlus will serve as a memorable example of the cant 
md mendacity of an editor ! and that total absence of 
crineal judgment that oould aqsert such matured reflectkm, 
ii M exquisite a style,, oould ever have been ' first con- 
ttptions, just as ihey Came into the mind of Lady Geihin, 
M ihe was dressing.' 

The truth in, that Lady Gethin may have bad little oon- 
csraia all these 'ReliquisB Geth'mianm.' They indeed 
■ifhtwell have delighted their readers; but those who 
Ud read Lord Bacon's Essays, and other writers, such as 
Owen Fettham, and Osborne, from whom these relics are 
cUsflv extracimi, might have wondered that Bacon should 
bave been so little known to the families of the Nortons 
•ad the Gethins, to whom her ladyship was allied; to 
Coagreve and to the editor ; and still more particularly to 
iobsequent compilers, aa Ballard in his Memoirs, and 
iMely the Rev. Mark Noble in his Continuation of Granger, 
•bo both, with all the innocence of criticism, give speci- 
Mm of these * Relicks.' without a suspicion that they 
Vera transcribing literally from Lord Bacon's Essays! 
tJaiinestionably Lady Gethin herself intended no impoe- 
tan 2 her mind bad all the delicacy of her sex ; she noted 
Meh from the book she seems most to have delighted in ; 
•ad Botiiing less than the most undisceraing friends could 
ksse imagined that every thing written by the hand of this 
yooBg kav was her * first conceptions ;' and apaiagiee for 
Mms of the finest thoughts, in the most vigorous style 
vkich the En|^h languaM can produce. It seems, how- 
•ver, te prove that Lord Bacon's essays were not uiuoh 
vnd at toe time this volume appeared. 

Tbs asarble book in Westminster Abbey must, tkar^ 
fcm, lose DMot of its leaves ; but it was necessary lo di^ 
Mvsr the origin of this miraculous production of a young 
lidf . What is Lady GeChin's, or what is not hera^ m 
ftii nseellauy of placairisms, it is not material to exaoune. 
TboM paasaces in which her ladyship speaks in her own 
pwson probably are of original growth : of this kind many 
•viaoe great vivacity of thought, drawn from actud obser- 
Htion on what was nasshig aroimd her; but eren among 
iMse are intermixed the splendid passages of Bacon and 
Mber writera. 
I iball not crowd ny pages widi speanens of a very 

* Wm this ihooght, that strikes wkh a sodden sflect, ki the 
iiM of Hawksswofih» when h* sopaibsdcaUy eondaded his 
k«jnper? 

No. 7. 



suspicioiM author. One of her sukjeets has ittiacted ny 
attention ; for it shows the eorropt nmnners of persons m 
fashion who lived between 1680 and 1700. To find a 
mind so pure end elevated as Lady Gethin'a mqueslkma- 
bly vras discussing whether it were most advisable to havn 
for a husband a general lover, or one attached to a ■■•• 
tress, and deciding by the force of reasoning in favour el* 
the dissipated man (for a woman, it seems, had only tbo 
alternative,) evinebs a public deprivation erf" morals. Thes* 
mannera were the wretched remain of the Court of 
ChariesII, when Wycberlev, Dryden, and Coagreve seea 
to have written with much lees inventkm, in their indacst 
plots and language, than is iasagined. 

< I know not which is worse, to be wife to a man that in 
eontinually changing his (oves, or to an hnsband that hath 
but one mistress whom he loves with a constant passion* 
And if you keep some measure of dvilitv to her, ke will 
at least esteem you ; but he of the roving humour plays aa 
hundred frolics tnat divert the town and perplex his wife. 
She oflen meets with her husband's mistress, and is at a 
loss how to carry herself towards her. 'Tis true the con- 
stant man b ready to sacrifice, every moment, his whole 
family to his love ; he hates any place where she is not, 
is prodigal in what concerns bis love, covetous in other 
respects ; expects you should be blind to all he doth, and 
though you can't but see, yet must not dare to complain. 
And tho' both he who lends his heart to whosoever pleases 
it, and he that gives it entirely to one, do both of them 
require the exactest devoir from their wives, yet I know 
not if it be not better to be wife to an unconstant husband 
fprovided he be something discreet) than to a constant 
fellow who is always perplexing her with his inconstant 
humour. For the unconstant lovers are commonly the 
best humoured ; but let them be what they will, women 
ought not to be unfaithful for Virtue's nake and their own, 
nor to offend by example. It is one of the best bonds of 
charity and obedience in the wife if she think her husband 
wise, which she will never do if she find him jealous. 

* Wives are young men's mistresses, companions (or 
middle age, and old men's nunes.' 

The last degrading sentence is found in some wriieri 
wboee name f cannot recollect. Lady Gethin, with aa 
intellect eo superior to that of the women of that day, bad 
no conce p tion of the dignity of the feonale character, ihn 
daims or virtue, and the duties of honour. A wife 
only to know obedienoe and silenoe : however, she 
tbatsnch a husband should not be jealous! There 
sweetness in revenge reeerved for sobm of these 



moBimov cKtJsox. 

Robinson Crusoe, the favourite of the learned and thn 
unlearned, of the vouth and the adult ; the book that was 
to constitute the library of Rousseau's Emelius, owea its 
secret charm to its being a new representation of humaa 
nature, yet drawn from an existing state ; this picture of 
selMucation, seU^inquiryy self4iappiness, is scarcely a 
fiction, although it includes all the magic of romance ; and 
is not a mere nsrrative of truth, since it dis^vs all thn 
fomUe genius of one of the most origind minds our fito« 
rature can boast. The histury of the. work is therefora 
interesting. It was treated in the authors time aa a omi* 
kile romance, for the philosophy was not discovered in thn 
story ; after nia death it was considered to have been piW 
laged fivm the papers of Alexander Selkirk, confided 10 
the author, and the honour, aa well aa the genius, ef Dt 
Foe were alike questioned. 

The entira history of this work of genios oMiy now bn 
traced, from the first hints to the oMture state, to wbidi 
only the genins of De PoeoooU have wrought it 

The adventures of Selkirk ara weH known s he waa 
found on the desert island of Joan Pemaades, whera ha 
bad formerly been left, by Woodes Rogera and Edward 
Cooke, who in 171S published their voyages, and told the 
eztraordinaiy history of Crusoe's prototype, vrith all those 
curious and minute particulan wbich Selkirk had freely 
oomiBunicalcd to them. This narrative of itself ia ea* 
tremely interesting ; and has been given entire by Cn^ 
tain Bnrney ; it may also be fbnad ia the Biofraphaa 
Britannia. 

In this artless narrative we iaay discover mora thaa Iha 
embryo of Robinson Crusoa. The fiiat anpearaaca tf 
Selkirk, Ubmb clothed m goats skna, who looked meia 
wiklthaathafiiatowa«t«fiheak' The Iwa half JwIm^ 
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bdUfci tiM one to di«n hif victiiab, the other to ileep m; 
Iw ooDtriruiee to get 6re, by rabbiiig two pieces of pimeoto 
wood together ; hie dictreee finr the went of bread and eelt, 
till ho ctmo to relish his meat withoat either ; his wearing 
oat his shoes, till he grew so aocustoned to be without 
theon, that ho oouU not for a long tioie afterward*, on his 
rstom home, use them without inconrenience ; his bed- 
itead cf his own contriving, and his bed of goat skins ,* 
whoa Ms gunpowder faileo, his teaching himself bj con- 
tinual exercise to run as swiftly as the goats ; his fidltng 
from a preoipioe in catching hold of a goat, stunned and 
braised, till coming to bis senses he found the goat dead 
under him; his taming kids to dirert himself by dsacing 
withthom and his cats ; his converting a nail into a needle ; 
hii sewing his goat slons with Utile thongs of the same ; 
and when his kniA was worn to tho back, coDtririDg^ to 
make blades out ci some iron hoops. His solacing hun- 
srif in this solitude by singing psalms, and preserving a 
■octal ftefing in bis fervent prayers. And the halNtauoo 
whidi Selkirk had raised, to reach which, they followed 
him < with difficulty, climlnng up and creeping down many 
poeks. tdi they came at last to a pleasant spot ci ground 
fbU 01 gram and of trees, where stood his two huts, and 
his numerous tame goats showed his solitary retreat ;' and 
inally, his indifference to return to a world, from which 
his feelings had been so perfectly weaned. Such were the 
first rude materials of a new situation in human nature : 
an European in a primeval state, witn the habits or mind 
of a savage. 

Tho year after this account was published, Selkirk and 
his adventures attracted the notice of Steele ; who was 
not likely to pass unobserved a man and a story so strange 
and so new. In his paper of < The Englishman,' Dec. 
171S. he communicates further particulars of Selkirk. 
Steele became acquainted with him ; be says, that ' he 
nouU discom that he had been mueh separated from com- 
pany from his aspect and gesture. Tnere was a strong 
Ml cheerful eerioasness in his looks, and a certain disre- 
gard to the ordinary things about him, as if he bad been 
wnk in thought. The man frequently bewailed his return 
to tho worM, iHiich couM not, he said, with all its enjoy- 
ments, restoro him to tho tranquillity of his solitude.* 
Steele adds another very curious change in this wiM man, 
whioh oeewed some time after he had seen him. * Though 
I frequently conversed with him, after a few months' m- 
■saso, he met me in the street, and though he spoke to me, 
I oodd not reooUect that I had seen him. Familiar coi^ 
fomo in this town had taken off the loneliness of his aspect, 
and quite altered tho air of his face.' Do Foe couM not 
lUI at being struck by these interesting particulars of the 
eharacter of Selkirk; but probably it was another obser- 
vation of Steele whidi threw the germ of R<^inson Crusoe 
iaio the nnnd of De Foo. *U was matter of great cnri- 
aoily to hoar him, as he was a man of sense, givo an 
aoceont of the d^erttU noobitiam m kit own mind m thai 

The work of De Foe, however, was no sudden ebullition ; 
long engaged in political warfare, condemned to suffer 
i m p r ison m ent, and at length struck by a fit of apoplerf , 
this unhappy and unproeperous man of genius on his 
rsoovery was reduced lo a comparative state of solitude. 




perhaps 

iightfiil tale, which shows man what he can do for himself, 
and what the fortitude of piety does for nmn. Even the 
porsonago of Friday is not a mere coinage of his brain ; 
a^Mosquito Indian, described by Dampier, was the proto- 
e. Robinson Crunoe was not given to the world till 
t ; seven years after tho pubfication of Selkirk's ad- 
ires. Semirk coold have no claims on De Foe ; ibr he 
only Mipplied the man of genius widi that which lies 
to all; and which no one bad, or perhaps could have 
rted into tho wonderful story we possess hot De Foe 
*T. Had De Foe not written RoMnsoo Grasoe, the 
and story of Selkirk had been paamd ofw like 
Others of the same sort; yet Selkirk has Uie merit of ha^ 
iagdotailod lus own history, in a manner so interesting, as 
tobavo attraeted tiie notice of Steele, and to have insmrod 
Iha Mins of De Foe. 

After this, the originafi^ of Robinson Crusoe will no 
longer bo snspeeted ; and tho idle tale wMeh Dr Beattie 
has rspeated of Selkirk having oupplied the matmalsof his 

root* 




Mary toDe Foe, from which our author borrowed his work 
«iid published fer hii own profit, wiU bo finaUy put to root 



This is due to the injured honour and the geanoof D* 
Foe. 

GATHOUG AMD PnOTBSTAlIT OmAMAS. 

Literature, and the arts connected with it, in thin ftoo 
country, have been involved with its poetical state, and 
have sometimes flourished or declined with the fhrtnnne, 
or been made instrumental to the purpoees of the partieo 
which had espoused them. Thue m our dramatic history, 
in the early period of the Reformation, the CathoUca wen 
secredy worLing on the stage ; and long afterwards the 
royalist party, under Charles I, possessed it till they pro- 
voked their own ruio. The Catholics, in their eicpni^g 
ttttse, took refuge in the theatre, and disguised the mve»> 
tives they would nave vented in sermons, under the more 
popular UNrms of the drama, where they fredy ridiculed the 
chiels of the neio religion^ as they termed the Refommtion, 
and * the new Gospellers,' or those who quoted their Tan- 
tament as an autnority for their proceedings. Fuller 
notices this circumstance. * The popish priests, though 
unseen, stood behind the hangings, or lurked in the tyring 
boose.'* These found supporters among the ekler part 
of their auditors, who were tenacious of their old habits 
and doctrines : and opposers in the younger, who eagorly 
adopted the term reformation in its nill sense. 

This conduct of the Catholics called down a prodamn^ 
tion fipom Edward VI, when we find that the govemmem 
was most anxious, that these pieces should not be peiformed 
in < the English umgue ;' so that we may infer that the go- 
vernment was not alarmed at treason in Latin. This procasf- 
mation states, * that a great number of those that be commoD 
players of interludes or plays> as well withm the dty of 
London as elsewhere, who tor the most part play such in- 
terludes as contain matter tending to sediuon. Ice, &c 
whereupon are grown, and daily are like to grow, mudi 
division, tumult, and u|MPoars in this realm. The king 
charges his subjects that they shoukl not menly or secrody 
play m At EngH^ fengue, any kind of /nferhide, Piam, 
iXobgiM, or other matter eet forth in /arm q^Pibqf, on pam 
of imprisonment, &c.* 

This was, however, but a temporary prohibition; H 
deared the stage for a time of these Catholic dramatinta ; 
but r^onmd Jnterficdsf, as they were termed, were aftor- 
wards permitted. 

These Catholic dramas would afford some speeolatioiia 
to historicid inquirers : we know thoy made very free otri^ 
Uires on the first heads of the Reformation, on CromwoD, 
Cranmer, and their party ; but they were probably over^ 
come in their stnigglee with their prevailing rivals. Some 
may yet poesibly lurk in their manuocript state. We have, 
printed, one of these Moralities, or moral plays, or alle- 
gorical dramatic pieces, which succeeded the Mysteries 
m the reign of Henry YIII, entitled * Every Man :* in 
the character of that hero, the writer not unaptiy demg- 
nates Human Nature herself.f This comes mmi tSe 
Catholic school, to recall the auditors back to the fiirsnken 
ceremonies of that church ; but it levels no strokes of 
personal satire on the Reformers. Percy observed that 
from the sdemniiy of the subjects, the summonmg of man 
out of the world by death, and by the gravity of its con- 
duct, not without s(Mne attempts, however rude, to ezcito 
terror and pity, thia morality may not improperly be ro- 
ferred to the class of tragedy. Such ancient simplicity is 
not worthless to the poetical antiquary : ahhongh the mero 
modem reader would soon feel weary at such inartificial 
prodnctions,yet the invention which may be disoover«d m 
these rude pieces would be sublime, warm with tho coUna^ 
ings of a Gray or a CoUins. 

On the side of the reformed we have no defideney of 
attacks on the superstitions and iddatries of tho Romish 
church ; and Satan, and his old son Hypocrisy, are yery 
busy at their intrigues with another hero called * Lusty 
Juventus,' and the seductive mistress they introduoo htm 
to, ( Abominable Living :' this was printed m the roign of 
Edward VI. It is odd enough to see quoted in a dra- 
matic performance diapter and verse, as formally as if a 
sermon were to be performed. There we find such nido 
tearing as this ^— 

* Resd the V. to the OalaUans, and there you shall aaa 
Thst the flesh rebellcth ogahut the qiiilt*— 

or in homely rhymeo hke these, 

* I wtU show you what 8t Paul doth dedare 

In his epistle to the Hebrews, and the X chapter. 

e Eoel. RlsL Book m MO. 

t It has been preserved bv Hawkfaia in his * OiMn of tha 
English Drama,* YoL I. 
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b poidt oT historical inrornlatioa rMpeetinj the pen dine 
•lnttgl« between the Catholics and the * new Qospellers, 
VftTOBOt glean much secret hiatorj from these pieccrs: 
Tfll they cariousiy exemplify that reeular progress in the 
Mory of man, which has shown itself in toe more recent 
ntolaiioas of Europe i tho old people still clinging, from 
kabit and affection) to what is obsolete, and the younger 
snieat in eetablisbing what is new ; whila the baJaace of 
buosa happiness trembles between both. 

Thus* Lusty Juventus* conyeys to us in his rude sim- 
pldty the feeling of that day. Satan, in lamenting the 
tvmftll of superstition, declares that 

'The old people would believe still In my laws. 
But the Youdger sort lead them the coninry way— 
They wtll live as the Scripture teacheth them.* 

HrfMcrisy when informed by his did master, the Devil, 
tf the change that * Lusty Juventus ' has undergone, 
opresses his surprise ; attaching that usual odium of 
SMannesB on the early refofmers, in the spirit that the 
HoUaoders were nick-named at their first revolution by 
Ihcir lords the Spaniards, * Les Oueux,' or the Beggars. 

* What, Is Juventus become so tame 
To be a new Ooepeller ?* 

But B his address to I he young reformer, who asserts 
dai he is not bound to ob^y his parents but * in all things 
hansst and lawful,' Hypocrisy thus vents his feeling 4 

Lawful, quoth ha F Ah ! iboll fbo ! 

Wilt thou set men to school 

When they be old ? 

I may say to you eecretly. 

The world was never metrv 

Since children were so bold; 

Now every boy will be a teacher, 

The father a fool, the child a preacher ; 

This is pretty gear ! 

The foul presumption of youth 

Will shortly turn to great mih, 

I fear, I fear, I fear 1* 

h these rode and simple lines there is aonething like 
0M iflifiee of composition : thor repetition of words m the 
fm end the last lines, was doubtless intended m a grace 
IB the poetry. That the ear of the poet was not unmusi- 
cal, amidst the inartifidal construction of his verse, will 
appear m this curious catalogue of holy things, which Hy- 
werisy has drawn up, not without humour, in asserting 
me asrvieee he had performed for the Devil. 

< And I brouffht up such superstition 

Under the name of holiness and reUgton, 

That deceived almoet all. 

A»^holy cai^Iinals, holy popes 

Holy vestments, holy copes, 

Holy hermks, and frian. 

Holy priests, holy btshoiis, 

Holy monks, holy abbots, 

Tea, and all obeunate liars. 

Holy pardons, holy beads 

Holy saints, holy images, 

With holy holy blood. 

Holy stocks, holy stones 

Holy clouts, holy bones, 

Yea, and holy holy wood* 

Holy skins, holy bulls, 
Holy rochets, and cowls, 
Holy crutches and staveSf 
Holy hoods, holy caps, 
Holy mkres, holy hats. 
And good holy holy knaves* 

Holy days, holy fastings. 
Holy twitching, holyuutlngi, 
Holy vlstons and sights, 
Holy wax, holy lead. 
Holy water, holy bread. 
To drive away the spirits; 

Holy lire holypabne, 
Holy oil, holy cream, 
And holy ashes also ; 

goly broaches, holy rings, 
oly kneeling, holy censlnga, 
And a hundred trim-trams mo. 

Holy crosses, holy bells, 
Roly rellques. holy Jouels, 
Of mine own Invention ; 
Holy candles, holy lapen, 
Holy parchments, holy papers }— 
Had not you a holy son ? 

Boom of theso Catholic dramas were long atterwaida 
MtMtly performed among Caiholieiaiiiilias. In anun- 
pttdMd lettor «f tba tinea, I find a eatat ai the itarw 



chamber respecting a play being acted at Christmas I6I4, 
at the house of Sir John Torke ; the conseouences of 
which were heavy fines and imprisonment. The letter 
writer describee it, as containing * many foul passages to 
the vilifying of our religion and ezacimg of popery, for 
which he aind his lady, as principal procurers, were nned 
one thousand pounds apiece, and imprisoned in the Tower 
for a year ; two or three of his brothers at five bimdred 
pounos apiece, and others in other sums.' 

THX BISTOftY OF THS TRSATRfi ^UAIVO ITS StTP* 

PASSSlOM. 



A period in our dramatic annals baa been passed 
during the progress of the civil wars, which indeed 
one o7 silence, buinot of repose ia the theatre. It lasted 
beyond the death of Charles I, when the fine arts seeoad 
also to bave^uffe^ with the monarch. The theatre, fer 
the first time in any nation, was abolished by a public ordi* , 
nance, and the actors, and consequently all that family fsf 
genius who by their labours or thoir tastes are connected 
with the drama, were reduced to silence. The actora 
were foroibly dispersed and became even soma of tht 
most peseeuted objects of the new government. 

It may excite our curiosity to trace the bidden foolatepa 
of th'is numerous fraternity of genius. Hypocrisy and 
Fanaticism had, at length, triumphed over Wit and Batira. 
iV single blow could not, nowever, annihilate thoae never 
dying powers } nor is suppression always extineiiott^^* 
Reduced to a state which did not allow of uniting in n 
body, still their habiia and their affections could not deaeit 
them t actors would attempt to resusne their 



and the genhw of the authors, and the taste of the peopla 
would occasionally break out, though scattered ana ceo* 
eealed. 

Mr Gifford has notioed, in his introdoction to MasaoH 
ger, the noble contrast between our actors at that tinm, 
with thoae of revolutionary France, when, to uaehis own 
emphatic expression, * One wretched actor only deserted 
his sovereign ; while of the vast multitude fostered by the 
nobility ana the royal family of Prance, not one tndividnal 
adhered to their cause : all rushed madly forward to plan* 
der and assassinate their benefactors.' 

The contrast is striking, but the result must he traoed 
to a different principle ; for the oases are not parallel aa 
they appear. The French actors did not occupy the sanw 
grouna as ours. Here the fanatics shut up tne theatre, 
and eJctirpated the art and tho artists ; there, the fiinitiea 
enthusiastically converted the theatre into an instrument 
of their own revolution, and the French actors therefore 
found in increased national patrons^. It was natural 
enough that actors would nut desert a Nourishing profession. 
* Tho plunder and assassinations,' indeed, were quite peco- 
liar to themselves as Frenchmen, not as actors. 

The destniciion of the theatre here was theresnitof an • 
ancient quarrel between the puritanic party and the whole 
oorpt drmruUique. In this little history of plays and players, 
like more important history, we perceive how all hiK 
man events form but a series of tKNisequences, linked i^ 
gether ; |md we must go back to the reign of Elizabeth to 
comprehend an event which occurred m that of Chariea 
the First. It has been perhaps peculiar to this land of 
contending opinions, and of happy and unhappy liber^, 
that a ghMmy sect was earhr formed, who, omwiag, aa 
they fancied, the principles or their conduct from the literal 
precftpts of tho GKwpel, formed thoae views of human 
nature which were more practicable in a deaert than a city, > 
and which were rather suited to a monastic order than a 
polished people. These were oar Puritans, who at first, 
perhaps from otter simplicty, aasong other extravagant 
reforma, imagined tliat or the extinction of the theatre.*— 
Numerooa works from that time ftiiimied their own pena 
and their readers' beads, foonded on literal interpretations 
of the Scriptures, whidi were applied to oar drama, though 
written ere oor drama existed ;volttminoo8 (quotations from 
the Fathers, who had only witneased farcical interiudea 
and licentious pantomimes: they even qooted classical 
authority to prove that ' a stage player* was considerod 
infamous among the Romans) among whom, however, 
Roscios, the admiration of Rome, received the princely 
remuneration of a thousand denarii per diem ; the traged(> 
an Esopua betjueathed about 160,000f to his son :* remn- 
nerations, which show the high regard in which the great 
actors were held among the Roman peoplo. 

A aarisa of writois might bo oollacted of theaa aatidf^ 

* MaoPoMiM, 8atnn.llb. m, 1. 14. 
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matUta. Tho UcentiounioM of oar comedies had too often 
indeed pretented a fair occasion for their atucks; and 
they at length succeeded in purifying the stage : we owe 
them this good, but we owe Uttte gratitude to that blind 
seal which was desirous of extinguishing the theatre, 
which wanted the taste also to feel that the theatre was a 
popular school of morality ; that the stage is a suppliment to 
the pul|Ht ; where Tirtuci according to Plato's suolime idea, 
moves our love and affections when made visible to the 
eve. Of i^ class among the earliest writers, was Ste- 
phen Gosson, who in 1579 published * the school of abuse, 
or a pleasant Invective against Poets, Players, Jesters, 
and such lake GatterpiUars. Yet this Gosson dedicated 
his work to Sir Philip Sidney, a great lover of plays, and 
one who has vindicated their morality in his * Defence of 
Poesjr.' The same puritanic spirit sdqp reached our uni- 
versities ; for when a Dr Gager had a play performed 
at Christ's Church, Dr. Reynolds of Q,ueen's College, 
terrified at the Satanic novelty, published * TheOuerthrow 
of Stage plays, 1693 f a tedious invective, foaming at the 
mouth of Its text with quotations and authorities ; for that 
was the age when authority was stronger than opinion, 
and the slightest could awe the readers. Reynolds takes 
great puns to prove that a stage play is infamous, by the 
opinions of antiquity; that a theatre corrupts moraJs,by those 
of the Fathers ; but the most reasonable point of auack^is i, 
' the sin of boys wearing the dress and affecting the airs 
of women.' This was too long a flagrant evil in the 
theatrical economy. To us there appears something so 
repulsive in the exhibition of boys, or men, personating 
female characters, that one cannot conceive how they 
eoold ever have been tolerated ss a substitute for the 
^MMitaneous grace, the melting voice, and the soothing 
looks of a female. It was quite impossible to jgfve the 
tenderness of a woman to any perfection of feelmg, in a 
personating male ; and to this cause may we not attribute 
that the female charactera have been made a chief pw- 
■onage among our eUer poets, as ihey would assuredly 
have been had they not been conscious that the male actor, 
oould not have sumciently affected the audience ? A poet 
who lived in Charles the Second's day, and who has wriu 
ten a prologue to Othello, to introduce the ^st o^lress on 
our stage, has humorously touched on this gross absurdity. 

< Our women are defective, and so sized, 
You'd think they were some of the guard disguised , ^ 
For to speak truth, men act, that are between 
Forty and fifty, wenches of fifteen ; 
"With lm>ws so large, and nerve so uncompliant, ^ 

When you call Z>^demonii—— enter Giant.' 
Yet at the time the absurd custom prevaiIed,Tom Nash, 
m his Pierce Pennilesse, commends our stage for not hav- 
ing, as Uiey had abroad, women acton, or ' courtezans,' 
as be calls them : and even so late as in 1650, when wo- 
men wore first introduced on our stage, endless arc the 
apologies for the indeoorutn of this novel usage ! Such 
are the difficulties which occur ev«n in forcing bad cus- 
toms to return to nature; and so long does it take to infuse 
into the multitude a little common sense! It is even 
probable that this happy revolution originated from mere 
necessity, rather than from choice ; for the boys who had 
been trained to act female characters before the Rebellion, 
daring the present suspension of the theatre, had grown too 
naaeuKne to resume their tender office at the Restoration ; 
and, as the same poet observes, 

* Doubting we should never play agen, 
Wo have play'd all oar women mto men f 
■0 that the introduction of women was the mere result of 
necessity : — hence all these apologies for the most natural 
ornament of the atage. 

This volume of Reynolds seems to have been the sha- 
dow and prectnvor of one of the most substantial of literary 
nonsten, in the tremendous ' Histriomastix, or the Play- 
er's Scourge,' of Prynne, in 16SS. In that volume, of 
more than a thousand closely printed ouarto pages, all 
that was ever written against plays and putyers, perhaps, 
may be found : what followed, could only have been trans- 
cripts from a genius who could raise at once the Mountain 
and the Mouse. Yet Collier, so late as in 1698, renewed 
the attack still more vigorously, and with final success ; 
although he lefl room for Arthur Bedford a few years, 
afterwards, in his < Evil and Danger of Stage plays :' in 
which extraordinary work ho produced * seven thousand 
initanoos, taken out of playa of the present oeniary;' and 
aeatalogae of < fourteen hundred texts of scripture, 



culed by the age.' This religious antinlramatist 
have been more deeply read in the drama than even its 
most fervent lovers. His piety pursued too deepiy 
the studv of such impious productions; and such labosn 
were probabl v, not without more amusement than be ought 
to have found in them. 

This stage persecution, whidi began in the reifn of 
Elizabeth, had aeon necessarily resented by the theatrical 
people, and the fanatics were really okdects loo teanpimg 
for the traders in wit and satire to pass bj. They baa 
made themselves very marketable; and the_paritan8. 



changing their character with the times, tnm Klizabelh 
to CbiarMS I, were often the Tart^fe$ of the stsjfau 
when they became the government itself, in 16A, all the 



theatres were suppressed, because * stage |riaies do not 
suit with seasons of humiliation ; but fasting and praymg 
have been found very effectual.' This was but a makl cant, 
and the suppression, at firat. was only to be temporaiy. 
But as they gained atrength, tne hypocrite, who bacl at fint 
only struck a d^entle blow at the Theatre, with redooMed 
vengeance buned it in its own ruins. Alexander Brone, f 
his veraes on Richard Brome's 
secret motive. 



— *'Tis worth our note. 
Bishops and pUmen, both suffer'd in one vote : 
And reason good, for thty had cause to fear them; 
One did suppress their schisms, and t' other jexk ti 
Bishops were guiltiest, for they swell'd with riches ; 
T' other had naught but verses, songs and speeches, 
And bv their ruin, the state did no more 
Bi|t rob the spittle, and unrag the poor.' 

They poured forth the long sup|Nfessed bitterness of tbeb 
souls SIX yeara afterwards, in their ordinance of 4648, for 

* the suppression of all stage plaies, and for the taking down 
all their boxes, stages, and seats whatsoever, that so there 
might be no more plays acted.'' * Those proud pnrroliaf 
plavera' ara descnbed as * a sort of soperfaious infliana; 
and, because sometimes the asses are clothed in Iiottr 
skins, the dolts imacine themselves somebody^ and wafts 
inasgreatsuteasCsBsar.' This ordinance a^mst'boiEao, 
stages, and seats,' was without a metaphor, a war of c3i- 

* termination. They passed their pkmghshare over the land 
of the drama, and sowed it with their salt; and tho spirit 
which raged in the governing; powen appeared m tho 
deed of one of their tollowera. When an actor had ho- 
nourably surrendered himself in battle to this spwnau 

* saint,' he exclaimed, ' Cursed be he who doth the work 
of the Lord negligently,' and shot his prisoner bncanne ho 
was an actor. 

We find some account of the d ispe r sed adors in tbnt 
curious morsel of < Historia Histrionica,' preserved in tho 
twelfth vohune of Dodsley's Old Plavs; fuU of the trndi- 
tionary history of the Theatre^ whicn U)e writer appsjan 
to have gleaned firom the reminiscences of the oU caimiier, 
his father. 

The acton were * Malignants' to a man, if we oioepC 
that * wretched actor,' asMr Gifford distinguishes lain, 
who was, however, only such for his pobucs : and he 
pleaded hard for his treason, that he really was a pnaby- 
teriao, although an actor. Of these men, who had fivod n 



the sunshine of a oonrt, and amidst taste and eritidns, 
many perished in the field, fhom their affection for their 
roysl master. Some sought humble occupations ; and not 
a tew, who, by habits long indulged, and meir own turn of 
mind, had hands too dehcate to put to work, attenplod 
often to entertain secret audiences, and were often dragged 
to prison. 

These disturbed audienoea were too unpleasant to aflfanl 
much employment to the actors. Frands Kirkman. tho 
author and bookseller, tells as they were oAea oeiMd on 
by the soldiera, and stripped and fined at their plensnra. 
A curious circumstance ooourred in the ooonomy of thooo 
strewing theatricals : these seizuree often dopiiyed thoM of 
their wardrobe ; and among the stage ifirectioas of tho 
time, mav be found among the exite and the entranoeo, 
these; jEnlcr £^ red ooat—JS!R( Aol ond dooib, which worn 
no doubt, considered not as the least preckxas parts of the 
whole living company : they were at length obliged to anl^ 
stitute painted cloth for the splendid habits of too drama. 

At this epoch a great comic geniaa, Robert Cox. inv«nl» 
ed a peculiar sort of dramatic oxiubition, snltod to tho 
necessities of the time, ahoK paeoes which ho mixed with 
other amosemeots, diat these might diMnso the actinf . 
It was under tho pretence of rope danemg, that ho fiOad 
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ika R«d Ban playbooM, which wu a hir^e one, with such 
ice tmt u oumy went btck tor want of room u 
The dranwtie ooetriTance eoofisted gT a cooibi- 
of the ridiett oonic eoenet into one piece, from 
MantoB, Shiriejr, Itc. concealed under lome 
taking'title { and theee piecei of irfayt were called * Hi»- 
■ounP or ' DroHeriea.' Theee ha?e been collected hy 
BfABOTiy aad reprinted by KiBXiiiiir, aa put toffether 
hjf Com, fiv the uae of theatrical booths at the fain.* 
The arguient prefixed to each piece senree aa its plot ; and 
4nwB as BMet are from some of our dramas, these * Drol- 
iP mmj still be read with great amusement, and offer. 
nhogether, an extraordinary specimen of our natural 
The price this colIectXM obtains amon^ book- 
is excessive. In * The bouncing Knicfat or the 
Bobbers robbed* we recognise our old friend Fautaff, and 
his eelehrated adventure: <The Equal Match' is made 
«at of •Role a Wife and have a Wifef aUd thus most. 
There are, however, some original pieces by Cox himself, 
which were the most popular nvouritcs ; being characters 
lied bv himself^ for himself, from ancient farces: such 
* The Humours of John Swabber, Simpleton the 
■/ Ite. These remind us of the extempore comedy 
and the pantonumical characters of Italy, invented by ac- 
tors of genius. This Gox-wss the dolignt of the ciiy, the 
oonotry, and the universities : assisted by die greatest actors 
of Uie tisM, expelled from the theatre, it was he who still 
prase r ved alive, as if it were by stealth, the suppressed 
mrit ef the drama. That be merited the distinctive epi- 
CMtof < the incomparable Robert Cox,as Kirkman calls him, 
sue eaa onlv judge by the memorial of our mimetic genius 
whidi wiU DO best giron in Kirkman's words. * As meanly 
«syoa nmy now thmk of these Drolli, they were then act- 
ed by the best comedians ; and I may say, by some that 
ikoB esceeded all now living; the incomparable Robert 
CoK, who was not only the principal actor, but also the 
csiilriver and author or most of these farces. How have I 
heard him cried up for his Jtim Swrnbtetf snd SimpUtonA» 
" ' *!,* ia which ne being to appear with a large piece of 
and batter, I have frequently known several of the 



ftosale ^lectators and auditors to long for it ; and once that 
Sfoil-kBOWtt natural Jaek Admm* ^&KihemDtU^ seeing him 
vilb bread and hotter on the stage, and kiymkig him, cried 
oat < Cos ! Cox ! give me some !' to the great pleasure 
of the audience. And so naturally did he act the Smith's 
part, that being at a fair ia a country town, and that farce 
beiag presented, the only master-smith of the town came 
to mm, saying, < Well^ uthough your father speaks so ill 
of yso, yet when the fair is done, if you will come and work 
vim no, I wiH give you twelve pence a week more than I 

Ce any other joumyman.' Thus was he taken for a smith 
d, tlMt was, rodeed, as much of any trade.' 
To this low state the gloomy and exasperated fanatics, 
who had so often smarted under the satirical whips of the 
dramatists, had reduced the drama itself; without, how- 
ofw, extingmshing Uie talents of the players, or the finer 
of these who once derived their fame from that noble 
a of genius ,the Euf^h •toge. At the first suspeo- 
of the theatre by the Long Parliament in I64S, they 
mo veot to their feelinn in an admirable satire. About 
mm time, 'petitions' to the parliament from various classes 
were pot into vogue ; multitudes were presented to the 
Bbase finom all parts of the country and from the city of 
London ; and some of these were extraordinary. The 
f fiii, said to have been 16,000 in number, declaimed 
with great ekiqaence on the blood-socking malignants for 
■snlhng the privihgeo of parliament, and threatened to 
oome to oxtreoutiss, and owke good the saying * necessity 
has no law f there was ooe from the beggartf who declar- 
od, that by SMans of the Inshops and popish lords they 

• The tide of tUs coUectfon is * The Wits, or Sport upon 
•poR, io selecljMecei of Drollery, digested into scenes by way 
of Dialociie. Together with variety of Humours of several 
Wlkms, fitted for the pleasure and content of all persons, either 
k Coun, Cky, Coont^, or Gamp. The like never before pub- 
flshedf printed for H. lOsrsh, 1602,* again printed for F. Kirk, 
nan, 1079. To Kirkman's edition is prefixed a curious print 
representingthe Inside of a Banholomew-rair theatre. Several 
characters are Inorodoced. In the middle of the stage, a down 
wkh a feet's cap peeps out of the curtain with a lable from his 
nontfi, < Ta quoque,* which perhaps was a f ant expression 
used by downs or fools. Then a coangeling, a slonpieton, a 
i^Dch dandag master, Clause the beggar, Sir John Falstaff 
and hostess. Our notion of Falstaff by this print seems very 
dUbnsnt from that of our ancestors *, their Falstaff is no extra- 

inxa of obesity, snd he seems net to have requiied, to be 

lair, so noeh * stoiBng* ss ours dses 



vaganxa 



knew not where to get bread ; and we are told of a thM 
fiom the tradeamaCM oaoef , in London, headed by a brewer's 
wife : all these were encouraged by their party, and wore 
alike * most thankfully accepted.' 

The satirists soon turned this new political trick of < pe- 
titions,* into an instrument for their own purpoee : we have 
* Petitions of die Poets,'— of the House of Commons to tho 
King,— -Remonstrances to the Porters' Petition, Ite: 
spirited political satires. One of these, the < Players Pe- 
ution to the Parliament,' after being so k>ng silenced, that 
they n^cht play again, is replete with sarcastic allusions* 
It maybe found in that rare collection entitled * Rump 
Soogs, 166t,' but with the usual inoorrectnen of the press 
in that day. The following extract I have oorrectod by a 
manoacript copy : 

* Now while you reign, our low petition craves 
That we, the brag's true subjects and your slavss. 
May in our comic mirth and tragic rage 
Set up the theatre, and show the stage; 
This shop of truth and fancy, where we vow 
Not to act any thing you disallow : 
We win not dare at your stranse votes to jeer, 
Or personate King Vvu* withliis sUto-fleer ; 
Aspiring Cataline ahali be forgot. 
Bloody Seianusj or whoe'er could plot 
Confusion Against a state; the war oetwixt 
The parliamrnt and just Harry the Sixth 
Shall have no thought or menuon, 'cause their power 
Not only placed, but lost him in the Tower; 
Nor will we parallel, with least suspicion, 
Your synod with the Spanish inquintion. 

All these, and such luce maxims as may mar 
Your soaring plots, or show you what you are, 
"W^' shall omit, lest our inventions shake them : 
Why should the men be wiser than you make them f 

We think there should not such a difference be 
'Twixt our profession and your quality ; 
You meet, plot, act, talk high witn minds b 
The like with us, but only we speak sense 
Inferior imto yours ; we can tell how 
To depose kmgs, there we know more ttian you, 
Ajthough not more than what we woukl ; then wo 
I^ikewise in our vast privilege agree ; 
■ But that yours is the larger ; and controls 
^'Not only lives and fortunes, but men's souls, 
Dedaring by an enigmatic sense 
n A privilege on each man's conscience, 
' , As if the trinity could not consent 
' To save a soul but by the parliament. 
We make the people laugh at some strange show. 
And as they laugh at us, they do at you ; 
Only i' the contrary we disagree, 
For you can make them cry faster than we. 
Your tragedies more real are express'd. 
You murder men in earnest, we in jest ; 
There we come short ! but if you follow thus, 
Some wise men fear you will come short of us. 

As humbly as we did begin, we pray. 
Dear schoolmasters, you'll give us leave to play 
duickly before the kuis comes ; for we would 
Be glad to say you've done a little good 
Since ye have sat ; your play is almost done 
As well as ours — would it had ne'er begun ! 
But we shall find, ere the last act be spent, 
Enter the King, exeunt the Parliament, 
And Heigh then up we go! who by the frown 
Of guilty members have been voted down, 
Unul a legal trial show us how 
You used the king, and Heigh then tqtgoyou! 
So pray your humble slaves with all their powers, 
That when they have their due, you may have yours. 
Such was the petition of the suppressed players inJ^^dS; 
but, in 165S, their secret exultation appears although the 
stage was nor yet restored to them m some verses pre- 
fixed to RicHAAD Bromk's Plsys, by ALBXAWDsm 
B&OMS, which may dose our little history. Alliiding to 
the theatrical people, he mortdizes on the fate or players ; 

* See the strange twirl of dmes ! when such poor things 
Outlive the dates of parliaments or kings ! 
This revolution makes exploded wit 
♦ Pym was Chen at the head of the commons, and was usual 
ly deputed to address personally the motley potlUonere. We 
have a curious speech he made to the tradennen s wives in 
Echard*s History of England, vol. n, 290 
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Now Me the ftll of thow th«t raio'd it ; 
And the eondenmed Stage hath now obtain'd 
To see her executiooera arraignM. 
There's nothing permaoent : thoee high great men 
Thai roie from dual, to dust may fall agam ; 
And fate so ordeni things, that the same hour 
Sees the same man both m contempt and power ; 
For the multitude, in whom the power doth he. 
Do in one breath cry Hdi t and Crucify ." 

At this period, though deprived of a Theatre, the taste 
for the drama was, perhaps, the more Uvely among its 
lovers ; for, besides the performances already nouced, 
sometimes ctrnthved at, and sometimes protected by 
bribery, in Oliver's time ihey stole into a practice d 

Krivatejy acting at noblemen's houses, particularly at Hoi- 
md bouse, at ICensingion ; and 'Alexander Gofie, the 
foaman-getorf was tlie iackall, to give notice of time and 
place to the lovers of the drama,' according to the writer 
of * Historia Hiatrionica.' The players, urged by their 
necessities, publishttd severaj excellent manuscript plays, 
which they had hoarded in their dramatic exchequers, as 
the sole property of their respective companies. lo one 
year appeared tifty of these new plays. Of iliese dramas 
many nave, no doubt, perished ; fur numerous titles are 
recorded, but the pisys are not known : yet some may still 
remain in their manuscript state, in hands not capable of 
valuemg ihem. All our old plays were the property of the 
actors, who bought them fur iheir own companies. The 
immortal works of S laksueare had not descended to us, 
nad uoi Heminge and CondeU fell no sympathy fur the fame 
of their friend. They had been scattered and lost, and, 
perhaps, had not been discriminated among the numerous 
manuscript plays of that age. One more effort, ^uring 
this BUKpension of the drama, was made in 16&5, to recaU 
the public attention to its productions. Tnis was a very 
curious coUeciion by John Cotgrave, entitled * The Eng- 
linb Treasury of Wit and Language, collected out of the 
mtMt, and best, of our Englisn Oramaiic Poems.' It 
appears by Cotgrave's Preface, that * The Dramatic 
Poem,' as he calls our irazedies and comedies, ' had been 
of late too much slighted.' He tells ua how some, not 
wanting m wit ihem^elves, but * through a stiff and obsti- 
nate prejudice, have, in tkUnegUat, lost the benefit of many 
rich and useful obser^raiions ; not duly considering, or be- 
lieving, that the /ram«r« of ihem were the moat fluent and 
redunJant wits that this a^e, or I think any other, ever 
knew.' He enters further luto this just panegyric of our 
old dramatic writers, whose acquired knowledge in ancient 
and modem languages, and whose luxuriant fancies, which 
they derived from no other sources but their own native 
growth, are viewed to great advantage in Cotgrave's com- 
mon places ; and, perhaps, suil more in Hay werd's * Bri- 
4 fish Muse,' which collection was made under the super- 
risal, and by the valuable aid of Oldys, an experienced 
mtorer of these relishmg morsels. 

DRiiTKiNa cirsToais in bholaitd. 

The indent Bacchus, as represented in gems and sta* 
Coes, was a youthful and graceful diviriiiy ; he is so de- 
fcribed by Ovid, and was so painted by Barry. He has 
the euithei of P«i/at, or WingM^ to express the light spirits 
pvhicn give wings to the soul. His voluptuousness was 
joyous and tender : and he was never viewed reeling with 
intoxication. Accordmg to Virgil : 

Et qooeuoque deus circum caput egU honestum. 

Georg. II, 892. 

arhich Dryden, contemplating on the red faced boorish 
boy astride on a barrel on our sign posts, tastelessly sinks 
into groas vulgarity : 

* On whatever side he turns his honest face.' 
This latiaism of Aonsstum, even the literal inelegance of 
Davidson had spirit enough to translate, ' Where'er the 
|od hath moved around his graetful head.' 1?he hideous 
figure of ebriety, in its most disgusting stage, 'be ancients 
exposed In the bestial Silenus and bis crew ; and with these 
rather than with the Ovidian and Virgilian deity, our owm 
convivial cusionjs have assimilated. 

We shall, probablyi ouilive that custom of hard drink- 
ing, which was so long one of our national vioes. The 
Frenchman, the Italian, and the Spaniard, only taste the 
luxury of the grape, but seem never to have indulged in 
^t convivial parties, or dnnking matches, as spme of ihe 
northern people. Of this folly of ours, which wu, how- 
#r«r. n borrowed one, and which lasted for two centuries, 




the histonr is corioua: the variety of its modes and 

toms ; its freaks and extravagances ; the technical laagnag* 
introduced to raise it into an lut ; and the inventioiis oon- 
trived to animate the progress oif the thirsty soois of ilv 
votaries. 

Nations, like individuals, in then- intercours e are grant 
imitators ; and we have the authority of CamdeB, who 
lived at the time, for asserting that * the English in thmr 
long wars in the Netherlands first learnt to drown them- 
selves with inunoderate drinking, nnd by drinking othetV 
healths to impair their own. Of all the northern natiooa, 
they had been before this most commended for their so- 
briety.' And the historian adds, * that the vie« bad so 
diffused itself over the nation, that in our days it was fimt 
restrained by severe laws.'* 

Here we have the authority of a grave and judickMM 
historian for ascertaining the first period and even origia 
of this custom ; and that the nation had not, heretofore, 
disgraced itself by such prevalent ebrie^ is also confirmed 
by one of those curious contemporary pamphlets of a 
popular writer, so invaluable to the philosophical antiquary. 

Tom Nash, a town wit of the rei^n ct Elizabeth, long 
before Camden wrote her history, m his * Pierce Penni- 
lesse,' had detected the same origin.^* Superfluity in 
drink,' says this spirited writer, * is a sin that ever ainen 
we have mixed ourselves with the Low Countries, m 
counted honourable ; but before we knew their lingennf 
wars, was hehl in that highest degree of hatred that midhl 
be. Then if we had seen a man go wallowing in um 
streets, or Iain sleeping under the bMrd, we shoukl bavn 
spot at him, and warned all our friends out of his com* 
pany.'t 

Such was the fit source of this vile custom, vHiich is 
further confirmed by the barbarous dialect it introduced 
into our language ; ajl the terms of dnnking which onoe 
abounded with us, are, without exception, of a base aortb* 
em origin.! But the best aooouni I can find of all the 
finemenis of this new science of potation, wihen it 
to have reached its heicht, is in our Tom Nash, who _ 
himself one of these deep experimental philoeophers, iii 
likely to disclose all the mysteries of the craf\. 

* Camden*s Hjsiory of Queen Elizabeth, Book ID. Many 
statutes againft drunkenness, bv way of prereniion, passed m 
the reign of James i. Our law looks on this vice as an eg^ra* 
vation of any aflfcnce comtnitied, ooc as an excuse lor crtmmal 
misbehaviour. See Biacknoue, Book I /, C. 2, SecL III. In 
Mr. OlfTord's Massinger, vol. U, 456, is a note, to show that 
when we were young Kholars, we soon equalled, if we did 
not surpass, our masters. Mr Oilchrist there furnishes an ex- 
tract trom Sir Richard Baker's Chronicle, which traces the 
oristn of ihUi exotic cuMom to the source mentioned ; but the 
whole passage from Baker is lilerally trsnscribed from 
Camden. 

t Nash's Pierce Penilesse, 1505, Sig. F 2. 

\ These barbarous phrases are Dutch, Danish, or German. 
The term skinker, a filler ofwine, a butler or cup>bearer, ac- 
cording to Phillips ; and in taverns, as sppears by our drama- 
tic poets, a drawer is Dutch ; or according to Dr Noct, purely 
Danish, from skenker. 

Half-seas over, or nearly drunk, is likely to have been a 
proverbial phrase from the Dutch, applied to that staistf 
ebrietv by an idea familiar with those water-rsis. Thus, o|k 
zee, Dutch, means literally over-sea. Mr Oifford has recent- 
ly told us In his Jonson, that it was a name given to a stupefy- 
ing beer introduced into England fh)m the lew-countries ; hence 
op-sEee or over-sea ; and freezen In German, signifies to swai> 
low greedily : from this viis alli&nce they compounded a hanii 
term, oAsn used in our old plays. Thus Jonson : 

* I do not like the dulness of your eye, 
b bath a heavy cast, lis upsee Dmch.' 

Alchemist, A. 4, S. Si 

And Fletcher has * upsee-freeze ;* which Dr Nott exj^ains a 
his edition of Decker's GulPs Hornbook, as * a tipsy draught, 
or swallowing liquor till drunk.' Mr Gifford says it was the 
name of Fri^dtid beer ; the meaning, however, was ' to drmk 
swinishly like a Dutchman.' 

We are indebted to the Danes for many of our terms of jolli- 
ty ; such as a rouse and a carouse. Mr Gifford has given not 
only a new, but a very distinct explanation of these classical 
terms In his Massinger. * A rouse was a large glass, in which 
a health was given, the drinking of which by the rest of the 
company formed a carouse. Bamaby Rich notices the ca- 
rouse as an invention for which the first founder merited hang- 
ing. It is necessary to add, that there could be no rouse, or 
carouse unless the classes were emptied.' Although we have 
lost the terms, we have not lost the practice, as those who 
have the honour of dining in public parties are stfti gratifisd 
by the animating cry of 'gentlemen, charge your glasses.* 

According to Blount's Gloesogrsphia, carouse is a corru{^ 
tJon of two okbGerman words, gar signifying all, and aun^ 
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He Mja» ' Now, be is nobodT that eumoi drink titparw 
tmgmhm; ctrvtue the huntrri hoope; mtaSt m»9 fiat 
«mm; w'i1hkaaUha^giMe$,miimpm,fr9lukgtjVad 
aand sack donineemig toventioiia.*'^ 

JDnnkmg tap^Mtaguhim, tbst is en A« notf, is a denos. 
wkick Nash says is new eosne out of France ; but it bad 
Mobablj a nonhem origin, for far northward it atill exists. 
This new devioe consisted in this, that after a man, says 
Kaskf hath turned up the boitoin of the cup to drop it on 
him mMJl, and nuJte a pearl with what is left, whicn if it 
sbeo, and cannot make it stand on, by reason there is too 
Boch, be must drink again for his penance. 

Tb«t custom u also alluded to by Bishop Hall, in bis 
■anriea] romance of* Mundiu aUer d idexni ' A Discov- 
ery of a New Worid f a work which probably Swift read, 
ud did not foroet. The Duke of Teoterbeinr in his ors^ 
ikn, when he drinks off* bis large goblet of tweiTe quarts on 
Ins election, exclaims, sbouki he be false to their laws, 
* Let never this goodly-formed goblet of wine go iovially 
through me ; and then he set it to his mouth, stole it on 
every drop, save a littU remainder, which he was by cus- 
tom to mi upon, hit tkumiPt nod, and lick it off as he did.' 

The i^irase is in Fletcher ; 

lam thine ad unguem 

Ittmt is, he would drink with his friend to the last. In a 
■swiirript letter of the times, 1 6nd an account of Colombo 
the Spanish amlwssador beug at Oxford, and driokins 
iMaltfas to the InfanU. The writer adds, * I shall not tell 
joa bow ovr doctors pledged healths to the Infanta and 
the aichduehess; and if any left too tig • mu^ff't Columbo 
would err, iimeniaaifam / m^)emaouUan P 

This Baccoic freak seems stills preserved; for a recent 
mvdier. Sir George Mackenxie, has noticed the custom 
m ha travels through Iceland. * His host having 61ied a 
silver cup to the brim, and put en the cover, then held it 
towsffds the person who sat next lo him, and desired him 
to take off toe cover, and look into the cup ; a ceremony 
intended to secure &ir play in 6Uing it. He drank our 
baallh, desiring to be excused from emptying the cup, on 
•eoqunt of the indifferent state of his healin ; out we were 
informed at the same time that if any one of us should ne- 
glect any part of the ceremony, or fail fo imuert the cMp, 
wiuemg the edge on oa« of the tkumbe as a proof that wo 
bad swallowed every drop, the defaulter would be obliged 
bj the laws cf drinkmg to fiU the cup again, and drink it off 
a second time. In spite of their utmost exertions, the 
penalty of a second draught was incurred by two of the 
oonwany : we were dreading the consequences of having 
awailowed so much wine, and in terror lest the cup should 
be sent round again.' 

Cormist the hunUr't Aoojy — * Carouse' has been already 
explained : the kiaUer'e hoop alhides to the custom of hoops 
being marked on a drinking-pot, by which every man was 
to measure his draught. Shakespeare makes the jacobin 
Jack Cade, amoagnis furious reformations, promise his 
friends that ' there shall be in England seven half-penny 
loaves sold for a penny ; the three hooped^ ahall have ten 
Asops, and I will make it fek)ny to drink small beer.' I 
have elsewhere observed that our modern Bacchariahaiu, 
whose fonts are recorded by the bottle, and who insist on 
an e^|«aUty in their rival combats, may discover some in- 
gomiiy in that invention among our ancestors of their 
|Nig-lBa&art2f, of which a few may yet occarionallv be found 
B Derbyshire *,t the invention of an age less refined than 

so tbst to drink gaiaus Is to drink all out: hence ca- 



* Pierce Fennflesse, Sig. F 2, IfiOS. 

t These Inventuns for keeping every thirsty soul wHhln 
bounds are alluded to by Tom Nash : I do not know that his 
authority will be great as an antiqnary, but ihe things thcm> 
salves be describes he had seen. He tells us that * King Edgar 
bseaufle bis subjects should not offiend In swilling and bibbing 
as they did, caused ceitsin iron cups to be chained to every 
fiNintaln and well-skle ; and at every vlDiner's door wkh iron 
phis in them, to sdot every man how much he should drink, 
and he who went beyond one of those pins fOTfeteed a penny 
l>r every draught* 

Fegge, In bis Anonymlsna, has minutely described these 
psg-cankards, which conflnns this account ofTTash, and nearly 
Am antiquity of the custom. < They have In tho inside a row 
ef eight pins one above another, from top to bottom : the tank- 
anb bold two quarts, so that there la a gill of ale, 1. e. half a 
pitt of Winchester measure, between each pin. The first 
person that drank was to empty the tankard to the flnt peg or 
pin ; the second was to empty to the next pin, kc, by which 
msans the pins wevs so many measures to the compoiston, 
staking then all drink aHks, or the same quandlj ; and as 



the prsseot, when we have beard of globular glasses aad 
bottles, which by thev shape cannot sund, but roU aboat 
the table; thus compelling the unfortunate Bacebanaliui 
to drain the last drop, or expose his recreant sobriety. 

We must have recourse again to our old friend Tea 
Naah, who acquaints us with sonoe of < the general ralaa 
and inventions for drinkmg, as good as printed precepts or 
statutes by act of parliament, that go from drunkard to 
drunkard ; as, still to keep yovJbM wum, ; not to leave any 
JMu in the bottom of the cup ; lo knoA the glau an vsht 
thumb wheq you have done ; to have some tAoctng'Wksrm 
to pull oo your wine, as a rasher on the coals or a red 
herring.' 

5Aoeiag^Aonu, sooMtimes called gfooss, are aSso describ- 
ed by Bishop Hall in bis < Mundns alter et idem.' < Tbea, 
sir, comes me up a eermet qf Jtoetng-harno of all sorts ; 
salt cakes, red herrings, anchovies, and gaaimoo ofbaeon, 
and abundianoe of such puUert on.' That fomous surfeit 
of Rhenish and pickled herrings, which banquet proved an 
fatal to Robert Green, a congenial wit and ssaociata of 
our Nash, was occasioned by these thoeing-homt, 

Massinger has given a curious tist of * a service of riioa* 
ing-homs:' 



loshar 



Such an unexpected dainty bit for breakfast 

As yet I never cook'd ; 'tis not Botargo, 

Fried frogs, potatoes manrow'd|Cavear, 

Carps' tongues, the pith of an English chine of lMa( 

Jbr our Italian ddioale oiPd musAvooms. 

And yet a d^nsuwr-on too ;* and if you snow not 

An appetite, and a strong one, Illnot say 

To eat it, but devour it, without grace too, 

(For it will not stay a preface) I am ashamed^ 

And all my past provocatives will be jeer'd at. 

Massinger, the Guardian A. f, 8.S. 

• 

To knock the ghm on tho thumbs was to show they had 
performed their duty. Bamaby Rich describes this eoiN 
torn ; after having drank, the prendent * turned the bottos 
of the cop upwaras, and in ostentation of his dexterity, gava 
it a 611ip. to make it cry tingJ* 

They bad among these ' domineering invention' 
which we may imasine never took place, till ihey < 
by < the hollow cask,' 

* How the wsning night grew old.* 
Such were JUqhdragon»y which were small oombmdhb 
bodies 6red at one end and floated in a glass of liquor, 
which an experienced toper svrallowed udiarmed, while 
yet blazing. Such is Dr Johnson's accurate descrtptioB, 
who seems to have witnessed what he so well descrioes.* 

the distance of the pins was such as to contain a large draogbt 
of liquor, the company would be very liable by this meihoa lo 

get drunk, especially when, if they drank short of the pin or 
eyond it, they were obliged to drink again. In archbhihep 
Anselm's Canons, made in the ooundl at London In 1101, 
priests are enjoined not to go to drinking.bouis, nor to drink 
to pegs. The words are ' Ui Fresbyieri non eant ad poiationc% 
nee ad Piiinas bibant.* (Wllkins, vol. L p. 382.) This shows 
the antiquity of this invention, which at least was as oUi asthe 
ConquesL 

* And yet adrawerK)n too : p. e. an Indtemem to anpetke: 
the phrase is yet in use. This drawer.on was also lecuiloally 
termed a puller-on, and a shoetng>hom fn drink. 

On * the Italian delicate oil*d mo^rooms,* sdll a ftvooriia 
dish with the Italians, I have to communh»le some cunous 
knowledge. In an original manuscript letter dated Herafbid, 
IS Nov. I0d9, the name of the writer wanUng, but evidently 
the composition of a physician who had travelled, I And that 
the dressing of Mushrooms was then a novelty. The learned 
writer laments his error tbst he < disdslned to learn the cookery 
that occurred in my travela, by a sullen prhiciple of mistaken 
devotion, end thus declined the great helps I nad to enlarge 
and improve human diet.* This was an age of inedidne, whan 
it was imagined that the health of mankind essentially de- 
pended on diet *, and MofTct had wriuen his curious book en 
this principle. Our writer, in noticius the passion of the Ro- 
msns fbr mushrooms, which was called * an Imperial dish,* 
says. * he had eaten It often at Sir Henry Woct(m*s uble (ov 
rBsioent ambassador at Venice,) always rirtased by the Inspse- 
tion of bis Dutch-Venetlan Johana, or of Nlc Oodait, and 
truly it did deserve the old applause as I found It at his tsble j 
It was far beyond our English food. Nehher did any of us find 
k of hsrd digestion, for we did not eat like Adanmcs, but as 
modest men would eat of mnsk-melona. If It were now law* 
fbl to hoM any kind of intelllgencs wkh Nic. Oudsrt, I would 
only ask him BIr Henry WotumHi srt of dressing mnsbroomti 
snd I hope tbst Is not high treason.* Sloans MSB, 4S88. 

t See Mr Doucs^s curious * Ilhistratkms of Shskspsars,* 
▼ol.I,497: ageattamas morslMlaaislyoonvamDtwwciV 
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Wliea PftbtafrMV* of Point't aoto of deitarily to infera- 
tiate himaetrwitb the prince, that « he drinki c^etmdb-^^ 
for llap-d>MO"*i* i^ '^^■"' *^* *^^ ^"^ hkewiee oae of 
tbete « frolice/ for Naah noticei that the liquor wm * to be 
ftirred about with a candid* €md to make ii utte better, 
and not to hold your peace while the pot if etirrinii,' no 
doubt to mark the intrepidity of the miaerable * aknker.' 
The moat iUuslrioua feat of all ii one, however, deecrihed 
by Bishop Hall. If the drinker * could put hie 6acer into 
the flame of the candle without plajring hit-I-mia*-!! he is 
held a sober man, howerer otherwise drunk he mif ht be. 
This was considered as a trial of victory aoMng these 
» canary birds,' or bibbers of canary wine.* 

We have a very common expreaskm to describe a man 
m nttate of ebviety, that * he is as drank as a beast,' or 
that « he is beastly drunk.' This is a libel on the brutes, 
for the vice of ebriety is perfectly human. T ihink the 
phrase is peculiar to ourselves ; and I imagine I have dis> 
novered iu origin. When ebriety became first prevalent 
ID our nation, during the reign of Elizabeth, it was a fs^ 
vourite notion among the writers of the time, and on which 
Ih^ have exhausted their fancy, that a man in the dif- 
ferent stages of ebriety showed the most vicioue quality of 
diflerent animals ; or that a company of drunkards ex- 
hibited a coUection of brutes, with their different charao- 
isnstics. 

* Ail dronkardes are beasts,' says George Gasooigne 
■1 a curious treatise on them,* and he proceeds in illus- 
tratmi; his proposition ; but the satiristNash has classified 
eight kinds of * drunkards ;' a fanciful sketch from the hand 
of a master in humour, and which could only have been 
composed by a close spectator of thier manners and ha* 

bits.' 

< The first is ope^dimnJk, and he leaps and sings and 
hollows and danceth for the heavens ; the second is (yon- 
ttunk, and he flings the pots about the house, calls the 
hostess w-^, breaks the glass-windows with his damr, 
and is apt to quarrel with any man that speaks to nim ; 
the third is nrim-dnaik, heavy, lumpish, and sleepy, and 
cries fiir a little more drink and a lew more clothes ; the 
fourth is diseps-dhmlr, wise in his own conceit when he 
cannot bring forth a right woid : the fiflh is nunK&n-drim^, 
when a fellow will weep for kindness in th«) midst of his 
drink, ano ki«you, saying, • By God I captain, I love thee, 

£) thy ways, thou dost not think so often of me, as I do of 
ev : I would (if it pleased God) I could not love thee so 
well as I do,' and Uien he puts his finger in his eye and 
cnes. The sixth is marthidnmky when a man is drunk, 
and drinks himself sober ere he stir ; the seventh is goal' 
dnmk^ when in his drunkenness he bath no mind but on 
leciierv. The eisht in foat-drunk^ when he is crafty-drunk, 
as many of the Dutchmen be, which will never bargain 
Vut when they are drunk. All these species, and morn, I 
have seen pra4iti<ed in one company at one mtting: when I 
have been permitted to remain nober amongst them only to 
note their several humours.' These beasi-dnmkarrfs are 
eharacteri^ed in a frontispiece to a curious tract on Drunk- 
enness where the men are represented with heads of apes, 
swine, &c, &c. 

A new era in this history of our drinking^Mrties oc- 
curred about the time of the Restoration, when politics 
heated th<*ir wine, and drunkenness and loyalty became 
■wre ckMoly connected. As the puritanic coldness wore 
off, the^Mtonle were perpetually, in 1860, warmed in drink- 
ing the king's heahn on their knees ; and among various 
kinds of' ranthig cavalierism,' the cavaliers during Croio- 
well's usurpation usually put a crumb of bread into their 
dain, and before they drank it off, with cautious ambiguity 
•xclaimed, ' Gkid send this erwn weU down !' which by the 
sray preserves the orthoepy of that extraordinary inan's 
name, and may be added to the instsnces adduced in the 
present volume * On the orthography of proper names. 
We have a curiou* account of a drunken bout by some 
royalists, told by Whitelocke in his Memoriab. It bore 
■ome reeemblance to the drinking-party of Catiline i they 

•ndent domesUc mapnera than, perhaps, any single individual 
In Che onuntry. 

• This term is used In * Bancroft*^ two books of Epigrams 
and Epluphs,) 1609. I tal(s k to have been an accepted one 
of that day 

f A delteate diet fbr dainds mouthds dionkSTdes, whsreto 
lbs fowls abuse of rMamon earowsing and miafllng wHh hartis 
draushtes Is honsstlis admonishsd. By Gsoif* Osscolgne, 
i6w |M s r , lire, 



ited in the natural knowledse deduced from «xpf*^ 
ts ; the study of Nature in her operations. * When 
spies are pomted out to us,* savs l.ord Boliqgbrske, 
ere is a kmd of appeal, with which we are flattered, 



nungledthevowftblood with their wine.* After the Rs*^ 
toration, Burnet complains of the excess of convivial loyal- 
ty. * Drinkmg the king's health was set up by too many 
as a distinguished mark of loyalty, and drew many inis 
great excess after his majesty's restoration.! 

UTKRAAT AirXCDOTSS. 

A writer of penetration sees connexions m literary aM^ 
dotes which are not immediately perceived by olhen; in 
his hands anecdotes, even should they be&miliar to us, are 
susceptible of deductions and inferences, which beooow no- 
vel and important troths. Facts of themselves are banva ; 
it ia when these facts pass through our reflections, and be- 
come interwoven with our feelings, or our reasonings, that 
they are the finest illustrations ; that they assume the dig- 
nity of •philosophy teaching by example;' that, in the 
moral worid, they are what the wise svstem of Bacon i^ 
culcated in the natural knowledf[e deduced from «X|^f^ 
ments: 
exampl 

( There is a kmd of appeal, 

made to our senses, as well as to our understandugs. Tbs 
instraction comes then from our authority ; we yield to 
fact, when we resist speculation.' 

For this reason, writers and artists should, aroonff tiieir 
recreations, be forming a conatant acquaintance with the 
history of their departed kindred. In Uterary biography a 
man of genius always finds something which relates Is 
himself. The studies of artists have a great umforssity, 
and their habits of life are monotonous. They have afi 
the same diflkulties to encounter, although they do not an 
meet with the same glory. How inany secrets may As 
man of genius learn fi-om literary anecdotes! unportttt 
secrets, which his friends will not convev to him. & 
traces the effecte of similar studies ( warnea somethnes bf 
failures, and often animated by watching the incipient and 
shadowy attempts which closed in a great ''«'*'™* 
one he learns in what manner he planned and corrected; 
from another he may overcome those obsudos which, peiv 
haps, at that very moment make him rise in despav firom 
his own unfinished labour. What perhaps he hsd m mm 
desired to know for half his life is revealed to him by a lilo- 
rary anecdote *, and thus the amusements of indol ent hem s 
may impart the vigour of studv ; as we find ■«*»«'"5*5 
the fruit we have taken for pleasure the medicme whick 
restores our health. How suprrficial is that cry of aoms 
impertinent pretended geniuses of these times, who affect 
to exclaim, * Give me no anecdotes of an author, but give 
me his works!' I have often found the anecdotes mors »• 
teresting than the works. 

Dr Johnson devoted one of his periodical pnpert to a de- 
fence of anecdotes, and eroresses himself thus on oertam 
collectors of anecdotes t * They are not always ■© l»Piy 
as to select the most important. I know not well what ad- 
vantage posterity can receive from the only drcuBMtanos 
bv which Tickell has diatinguished Addimmhim tb« «{ 
oTmsnkind,— the hnguUmty t^kitjmlu; nor can I ttol 
mvself overpaid for the time spent in reading the Iiftei 
MaUierhf, by being enabled to relate,* after the leained bio- 
grapher, that Malherbe bad two predominant opimons; 
one, that the looseness of a single woman micht destroy lul 
her boast of ancient descent ; the other, that the P[J"* 
beggars made use. very improperiy and barbaroaslyjOf »• 
phrase iM6b mtfemsn, because either word inehided IM 

sense of both.' . - ^ 'n—. 

These just observations may, perhaps, be fiirtbsr lUu*- 
trated by the following notices. Dr J. Warton has »• 
formod the worid, that many o/sw poH» ka»e htemhaKd- 
tome. This, certainly, neither concerns the world, ■«" 
the class of poets. It is trifiine to tell us that Dr Johnson 
was accustomed *tocuthu naila to the 9«tefc.' I sro f i^ 
much gratified bv bemg informed, that Menage were a 
greater number i^ttackmgt than any other person, aicepl* 

* I shall preserve the story In the woids of "Whkekicks ; f. 
was Bomethinij ludicrous, as well as terrifle. __j 

From Berkuhire (in May 1850) that five drunkaids Mwea 
to drink the king's heslth in their blood, and that each of inen 
should cut off a piece of his buttock and frv H upon the jjrtj 
Iron, whkh was done by four of them, of whom one dWWJJ" 
so exceedingly, that they were fain to send for a chlnrfgBOD, 
and BO were discovered. The wife of one them bearng »■ 
her husband was amoncst them, came to the room, and ^^*^ 
up a pair of tongs laid about her, and ao saved the cutlinfj 
her husband*B flesh.* WhkeIocke*s Memorials, p. lO, tMong 
edition. 

1 9umet«s Lift of Sir Matlhsw Hb}s, 
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■g one. wfaoM name I have really ibrgotten. The bio^rtp 
plMT 01 Cujas. a celebrated lawyer, taye, that two thtnga 
■niLneMrfaWg of this mkoiair. Tbe.^, that he itudied 




CB the 6oor, lying prostrate on a carpet, with his books 
about him ; and seoswl^, that his perspiration exhaled an 
agrpcaUe saett, which he used to infonn his friends he 
had in common with Alexander the Great * This admi- 
nMe biographer should hare lold us whether he frequently 
tnraed froosnis very uneasy attitude. Somebody informs 
fm, chat GKiy Patm resembled Cicero, whose statue is 
fiieamnjd at Rome ; on which he enters into a comparison 
of Patin with Cicero ; but a man mav resemble a statue 
of Cicero, and yet not Cicero. Baillet loads his life of 
Descartes with a thousand minutimi which less disgrace 
the phiioMpher than the biographer. Was it worth in- 
formmg the public, that Dtscartes was very particular 
•boat bi» wigs : that he had them manufactured at Paris ; 
«nd that he always kept four '/ That he wore green taf- 
fety in Fiance: but that in Holland he ouiUed tafTety for 
doth ; and that he was fond of omelets or eggs 7 

It b aa odd obsenration of Clarendon in. nis own life, 
that ' Mr ChiUingworth was of a stature little superior to 
Mr Hales ; and it leas cm ag€ m vofdeh there were numu 
^restf emdrnmida^fvl men ^that size.* Lord Falkland, 
mnerly Sir Lucius Carey, was of low stature and 
amaller than most men ; and of Sidney Godolphin, * There 
wan never so great a mind and spirit contained in so little 
room ; so that Lord Falkland used to say merrily, that he 
tboughi it was a great ingredient in his friendahip (or Mr 
OodolpUa, that he was pleased to be found in his company 
where be was the properer man.' This irrelevant obeer- 
I of Lord Clareod«)a is an instance where a great 
will sometimes draw inferences from accidental co- 
, and establish them into a general principle ; as 
if the somU sixe of the men had even the remotest con- 
with their genius and their Tirtues. Perhaps, too, 
ras in tbis a tincture of the superstitions of the 
vriiatever it was, the fact oncht not to have degra^ 
the truth and digni^ of historical narrative. We have 
wntera who cannot discover the particulars which charao- 
tanae tbs Maw,—- their souls, like damp gun-powder, 
«annot inite with the spark when it falls on them. 

Tot of anecdotes which appear triflin/;, something may 
be alleged in their defence, it is certamly safer for some 
ere, to give us all they know, than to try their discem- 
it for rejection. Let us sometimes recollect, that the 
over which we toil will probably furnish materials for 
of happier talents. I would rather have a Birch, 
or a Hawkins, appear heavy, cold, and prolix, than any 
tbrnc material wnich concerns a Tillotson or a Johnson 
abowd be loaL II must also be confessed, that an ane^ 
4iol0, or a drcumstanee, which may appear inconsequen- 
tial to a reader, may bear some remote or latent connexion ; 
a biographer who nas long contemplated the character he 
nooraa, sees many connections wnich escape an ordmary 
fender, ffippis, in closing the life of the diligent Dr Birch, 
has, from his own experience no doubt, formed an apology 
Ibr that minute research, which some have thougnt this 
writer carried to eacess. * It may be alleged in our ao- 
thoi's fbvour, that a man who has a deep and extensive 
neqnaintance with a sulMect, often sees a connection and 
■ipnrfBncr in some smaller circumstances, which may not 
mnnedialely be discerned by others ; and, on that aoooont, 
may bnTO reasons for inserting them, that will escape the 
aonee of superficial minds.' 

COHDCmrBD POKTS. 

I flatter myself that those readers who have taken any 
interest in my woikn have not conceived me to have been 
4dficient in the elevated feeling which, from early life, I 
have preserved for the great Literary character : if time 
weakens our enthusiasm, it is the coldness of age which 
creeps on us, but the principle is unalterable which in- 
qrired the sympathy. Who will not venerate those Mas- 
tsr-cpirits * whose published labours advance the good of 
mankind, and those books which are ' the precious life- 
blood of a Master-spirit, imbalmed and treasured up on 
porpose to a life beyond life T But it has happened tnat I 
■are more than once incurred the censure of the inconsider- 
ate and the tasteless, for attempting to separate those wri- 
ters who exist in a slate of perpetual illunon ; who live on 
qoeraloasly, which is an evil for themselves, and to no 
parpoae or life, which is an evO to others. I have been 
fir oaemplifying ' the illusions of writers in verso,''*' 

* CalamUes of Authors, Vol. II, p. tit. 
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by the remarkable case of Percival Stockdale,* who, after 
a condemned uience of nearly half a century, like a vivnci* 
oos spectre throwing aside his shroud in gaiety, came for- 
ward a venerable man in his eightieth yesr, to assure us of 
the insmortaliiy of one of the worst poets of his age ; and 
for this, rvrote his own memoirs, which only proved, that 
when authors are troubled with a literary hallucination, 
and possess the unhappy talents of reasoning in their mad- 
ness, a little raillery, if it cannot cure, may serve at least 
as a salutary regimen. 

I shall illustrate the case of condemned auth<^ who will 
still be pleading after their trials, 1^ a foreign dramatic 
writer. Among those incorrigible murmurers at public 
justice, not the least extraordinary was a Mr Peyraud de 
Beaussol, who, in 1775, had a tragedy, ' Lea Arsacides,' 
in six acts, printed, not as it was acted, as Fielding sajrs, 
on the tiUe-page of one of his comedies, but as it was 
damned. 

In a preface, this ' Sir Fretful,' more inimitabls than 
that original, with all the gravity of a historical narrative, 
details the public conspiracy; and with all the pathetie 
touches of a shipwrecked marinei^^the agomea ofhis lito- 
rarr egotism. 

He declares, that it is absurd for the town to condemn a 
piece which they can only know by the title, for heard it 
nad never been ! And yet he observes, with infinite nai- 
vete, * My piece is as generally condemned as if the world 
bad it all by heart.' 

One of the great objections against this tragedy was ita 
monstrous plan of six acts ; this innovation did not lean 
towards improvement m the minds of those who had ei^ 
dured the long sufferings of tragedies of the accepted nxe. 
But the author offers some solemn reasons to inouce us to 
believe that six acts were so far from being too manv, that 
the piece had been more perfect with a seventh ! Mr de 
Beausf ol had perhaps, been happy to have known, that 
other dramatists have considered, that the usual restrio- 
tions are detrimental to a grand genius. Nat. Lee, when 
too oflen drunk, and sometimes m Bedlam, wrote a play 
in twenty-five acts. 

Our philosophical dramatist, from the oonstitnent prin* 
ciples of the human mrad, and the physical powers of man, 
and the French nation more particularly, deduces the 
origin of the Sublime, and the faculty of attention. The 
plan ofhis tragedy b agreeable to these principles : Mon- 
archs, Queens, uid Rivals, and every class of men ;— it 
is therefore grand ! and the acts can be Ibtened to, and 
therefore it is not too long ! It was the high opinion that he 
had formed of human nature and the French people, which 
at once terrified and excited him to finish a tragedy, whicb, 
he modestly adds, * may not have the merit « any ringla 
one ; but which one day will be discovered to include Uie 
labour bestowed on fifty !' 

No great work was ever produced without a grand plan. 
* Some critics,' says our author, * have venturM to assert 
that my six acts may easily be reduced to the usual five, 
without injury to the conduct of the fable.' To reply to 
this required a complete analysis of the tragedy, whidb, 
having been found more voluminous than the tra^y 
itself, ne considerately * published separately.' Tt woun 
be curious to ascertam whether a single copy of the aaaly* 
sis of a condemned tragedy was ever sold. And yet this 
critical analysis was such an admirable and demonstrativo 
criticism, that the author assures us that it proved the 
absolute impossibility, * and the most pibsolute too,' that 
his piece could not suffer the sliffhtest curtailment. It 
demonstrated more— that * the gradation and the develop- 
ment of interest required necessarily aeven AeU ! but, from 
dread of carrying this innovation too far, the author omitted 
one ^et which passed behind the scenes!! but wbidi 
ought to have come in between the fifth and sixth ! Anoth- 
er point is proved, that the attention of an audience, the 
physical powers uf man. can be kept up with interest much 
longer than has been calculated : that his piece only takea 
up two hours and three quarters, or three hours at most, 
if^some of the most impassioned parts were but declaimea 
rapidly4 

* It first appeared In a Review ofhis * Memoirs.' 
t The woras are * Un derrlere la scene.* I am not sure of the 
meaning, but an art behind the scenes would be perfectly In 
character with this dramaiic bard. 

) The exact reasoning of Sir Fretful, in the CriUc. when Mrs 
Danrle thought his piece ' rather too long,* wliile he proves 
his play was < a remarkably short play.*—* The first evening 
yon can spare me three hours and a naif, FU undertake to read 
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Now we come to thfi history of all the disasters which 
happened at the actiag of thb tragedy. * How can peo- 
ple complain that my piece is tedious, when, after the first 
act, they would never listen ten minutes to it'/ Why did 
they attend to the first scenes, and even applaud one ? 
Let me not be told, because these were sublime, and com- 
manded the respect Of the cabal raised against it ; because 
there are other scenes far mere sublime in the piece, which 
they perpetually interrupted. Will it be beUev^, that 
they pitched upon the scene of the sacrifice of Volgesie, 
as one of the roost tedious ?— die scene of Volgesie which 
is the finest in my piece ; not a Terse, not a word in it, 
can be omitted !* Every thing tends towards the catas- 
trophe ; and it reads in the closet as well as it would affect 
us on the stage I was not, however, astonished at this : 
what men hear, and do not understand, is always tedious ; 
and it was recited in so shocking a tone by the actress, 
who, not bavins entirely recovered from a fit of illness, 
was flurried by the tumult of the audience. She declsim- 
ed in a twangmg tone, like psalm-singin^ ; so that the 
audience could not hear, among these fatiguing discord- 
ances (he means their own hissing,) nor separate the 
thoughts and words from the full cbani which accompanied 
them. They objected perpetually to the use of the' word 
Madame^ between two female nv&ls, as too comic ; one 
of the pit, when an actress said Madame^ cried out, * Say 
.Prtfieesse P This disconcerted the actress. They also 
objected to the words apnpot and nud aprwoa. Yet, after 
all, how are there loo many Madame$ in tne piece, since 
they do not amount to forty-six in the course of forty-four 
scenes ? Of these, however, I have erased half.' 

This historian of his own wrongheadedness proceeds, 
with all the simplicity of this narrative, to describe the 
hubbub. 

* Thus it was impossible to connect what they were 
hearing with what they had beard. In the short intervals 
of silence, the actors, who during the tumult, forgot their 
characters, tried with difficulty to recover their conceiH 
tioo. The conspirators were prepared to a roan ; not only 
ID their head, but some with written notes had their watcn 
words to set their party agoing. They seemed to act vrith 
the most extraordinary concert ; they' seemed to know the 
exact moment when they were to give the word, and 
drown, in their hurly-burly, the voice of the actor, who 
had a passionate part to declaim, and thus break the con- 
nection between tne speakers. AH this produced so com- 
Elete an effect that it seemed as if the actors themselves 
ad been of the conspiracy, so wilful and so active was 
the execution of the plot. It was particularly during the 
fifth and sixth acts that the cabal was most outrageous ; 
they Imew these were the roost beautiful, and deserved 
particular attention. Such a humming arose, that the 
actors seemed to have had tboir heads turned ; some lost 
their voice, some declaimed at random, the prompter in 
vain cried out, nothing was heard and every thing was 
said ; the actor who could not hear the catch-wora, re- 
mained disconcerted and silent ; the whole was broken, 
wrong and right ; it was all Hebrew. Nor was this all ; 
the actors behind the scene were terrified, and they either 
oome forwards trembling, and only watching the signs of 
their brother actors, or would not venture to show them- 
selves. The machinist only, with his scene shifters, who 
felt so deep an interest in the fate of my piece, was tran- 
ooil and attentive to his duty, to proouce a fine effect. 
After the hurly>burly was over, he left the actors mute 
with their arms crossed. He opened the scenery ! and 
not an actor could enter on it ! The pit, more clamor* 
ous than ever, would not suffer the denouement ! Such 
was the conduct, and such the intrepidity, of the srmy 
employed to besiege the Arsacides ! Such the cause of 
that accusation of tediousness made asainst a drama, 
which has most evidently the contrary detect !' 

Such is the history of a damned dramatist, written by 
himself, with a truth and simplicity worthy of a happier 
fate. It is admirable to see a man, who was himselr so 
deeply involved in the event, preserve the observing calm- 
ness which could discover the minutest occurrence ; and, 

fOfQ the whole, ftom beginning to end, with the prologue and 
epilogue, and allow time for the musk between the acts. The 
watch here, you know, is the critic.' 

* Affain Sir Fretful : when Dangle ' ventures to anggest that 
Che interest rather falls off in the fifth act •,'— ' Rises, I believe 
you mean, sir ;*— ' No, I don't, upon my word.'—* Tes, yes, 
you do, upon my soul } ft certainly don't fail off; no, no, It 
dnot fiill off.* 



allowing for his particular ooncep'Jon of the cause, detail- 
ing them witfi the most rigid veracity. This author was 
unquestionably a man of the most honourable probity, and 
not destitute of intellectual ability ; biit he must serve as 
a useful example of that wrongbeaded nature in some 
men, which has producod so many * Abbots of Unreason' 
in society, whom it is in vain to convince by a recijMOca* 
tion of arguments ; who, assuming false principles, act 
rif btly accordine to themselves ; a sort of rational lunacy, 
which, when it mscovers itself in poUtics and religion, and 
in the more common affairs of life, has produced the most 
Unhappy effects; but this fanaticism, when confined to 
poetry, only amuses us with the ludicrous ; and, in the 
persons of Monsieur De Beausstd, and of Percival Stock- 
dale, may offer some very fortunate self-rea>llectioDS in 
that calamity of authors, which I have called * The Illi^ 
sions of Wntera in Verse.' 

▲CAJOU AlTD ZXBPHILS. 

As a literary curiosity, and as a supplemental anecdote 
to the article of Vriltxckb,* I cannot pass over the sop- 
prMsed preface to the * Acajou et Zirphile,' of Du Clos, 
which oi itself is almost a sin£olar instance <^ bardy ii^ 
genuiiy, in an address to the public. 

This single volume is one of the most whimsical of fairy 
tales, and an amusing satire, originating in an odd circum* 
stance. Count Tessin, the Swedish Ambassador at the 
Court of France, had a number of grotesque designs made 
by Boucher, the king's painter, Mnd enslaved by the first 
artists. The last plate had just been finished when the 
count was recalled, and appmnted Prime Minister and 
Governor to the Crown Prince, a place he filled with great 
honour ; and in emulation of Fenelon, composed letters on 
the Education of a Prince, which have been translated. 
He left behind him in France all tho plates in the hands of 
Boucher, who having shown th^m to Du Clos for their 
singular invention, regretted that he had bestowed so much 
fancy on a fairy tale, which was not to be bad ; Du Chis. 
to relieve his regrets, offered to invent a tale to correspond 
with these grotesque subjects. This seemed not a little 
difficult. In tho first plate, the author appears in hb mofiH 
ing gown, writing in his study, surrounded by apes, rats, 
butterflies, and smoke. In another^ a Prince is drcst in 
French costume of 1740, strolling full of thought in * the 
shady walks of ideas.' In a third plate, the Prince is 
conversing with a fairy who rises out of a gooseberry wbidi 
he had plucked: two dwarfs discovered in an other 
gooseberry, give a sharp fillip to the Prince, who seems 
much embarrassed by their tiny maliciousness. In an- 
other walk he eats an apricot, which opena with the 
most beautiful of faces, a little melancholy, and leaning on 
one side. In another print, he finds the body of this lovely 
face and the' hands, and he adroitly joins them together. 
Such was the set of these incomprehensible and caprice 
ous inventions, which the lighter fancv and ingenmty of 
Du Clos converted into a fairy story, fuU of pleasantry and 
satire.f 

Ammig tho novelties of this small vohnne, not the least 
remaritable is the dedication of this fairy romance to the 
public, which excited great attention, and charmed and 
provoked our author's fickle patron. Du Cloe here openly 
ridicules, and dares his protector and his judge. This 
hazardous attack was successful, and the author soon ao 
quired the reputation which he afterwards maintained, of 
being a writer who little respected the common prejudices of 
tlie world. Freron replied by a long criticism, entiiled 
* Rfcponse du Public ii I'Auteur d' Acajou ; but its severity 
was not discovered in its length ; so Uiat the Public, who 
had been so keenly ridiculed, and so hardily braved in the 
light and sparkling page of the haughty Du Clos, preferred 
the caustic truths and the pleasant insult. 

In this * Epistle to the Public,' the author informs us 
that, * excited by example, and encouraged by the success 
he bad often witnessed, he designed to write a piece of 
nonsense. He was only embarrassed by the choice of sulv 
ject. Politics, Morals, and Literature, were equally the 
same to me ; but I found, strange to say, all these matters 
pre-occopied by persons who seem to nave laboured with 
the same view. I found silly things in all kinds, and I 
saw myself under the necessity of adt^ting the reasonable 

♦ Vol. I, p. 101. 

f The plates of the original editton are fai the qnaito ftvni ; 
they have been poorly reduced in the common adkkms in 
twelv 
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to become ungiilar ; >o that I do Dot yet despair t 
lint we maT one day discover truth, when we ehall have 
eihaiMted aU oar errors. 

* I firat proposed to write down all erudition, to show 
the rreedom and independence of genius, whose fertility is 
anch as not to require borrowing any thine from foreign 
aooroea ; bat I observed that this bad sank into a mere 
eocamoo place, trite and trival, invented by indolence, 
aidopted by ignorance, ana which adds nothing to genius. 

* Maihematica, which has succeeded to erudition, be- 
gins to be unfashionable; we know at present indeed that 
one may be as great a dizzard in resolving a problem as in 
reaiohng a reading. Every thing is compatible with ge- 
nius, but nothing can give it ! 

* For the bel eaprit, so much envied, so much sought 
after, it is almost as ndiculous to pretend to it, as it is dif- 
iicuU to attain. Thus the scholar is contemned, tlie math- 
•matician tires, the man of wit and genius is hissed. What 
is to be done V 

Having toM the whimsical origin of this tale, Da Cloa 
continues ; * I do not know, my dear Public, if you will 
approve of my design ; however, it appears to me ridicu- 
lous enough to deserve your favour ; for, to speak to you 
like a friend, you appear to unite all the stages (rf* hu- 
man life, only to experience all iheir cross accioents. You 
are a cnild'io run afler trifles ; a youth when driven by 
your passions ; and in mature age, you conclude you are 
wise, because your follies are of a more solemn nature, for 
you grow old only to dote ; to talk at random, to act with- 
out design, and to believe you judge, because you pro- 
nounce sentence. 

•1 respect yougpeatly ; I eateem you but little ; you are 
Bol worthy of being loyed. These are my sentiments 
reapeciing you 4 if you insist on others from me in that 



'lam. 
< Yoor most humble and obedient servant* 
The caustic pleasantry of this * Epistle dedicatory* was 
considered by some mawkish critics eoofienave,that when 
the editor of the * Cabinet de F6es,* a vast collection of 
£^ tales, republished this little playful satire and whimsical 
fiuicy piece, oe thought proper to cancel the * Epistle ;* 
concluding that it was entirely wanting in that respect with 
which the public ought to be addressed ! This editor, of 
course was a Frenchman : we view him in the ridiculous 
atutude of making his profound bow, and eipressing all 
this * high connderation^ for this same * Public,' while, with 
his opera hat in his hand, he is sweep'mg away the most 
poignant and delectable page of Acajou and Zirphile. 

TOM O* BEDLAMS. 

The history of a race of singular mendicants, known 
by the name of Tom 0' BedlamMf connects itself with that 
01 our poeuy. Not only will they live with our language, 
since Shakspeare, has perpetuated their existence, but 
they themselves appear to have been the occasion of cre- 
ating a species of wild fantastic poetry, peculiar to our 
nation. 

Belhlem Hospital formed^ in its original institution, a 
contracted and penurious charily ; its governors soon dis- 
covered that the metropolis furnished them with more luna- 
tics than they had calculated on; they also required 
from the friends of the patients a weekly stipend, besides 
dodiing. It is a melancholy fact to record in the history 
of human nature, that when one of their original regular 
liona prescribed that persons who put in patients should 

Cvide tiieir clothes, it was soon observed that the poor 
atics were freouently perishifig by the omission of this 
slight duty from those former frienos ; so soon forgotten 
were they whom none found an interest to recollect.—* 
They were obliged to open contributions to provide a 
vranfrobe.* 

In consequence of the limited resources of the Hospital, 
they relieved the establishment by frequently discharging 
patients whose cure might be very equivocal. Harmless 
-lonatics thrown thus into the world, of\en without a single 
fiiend, wandered about the country, chanting vrild ditties^ 
and wearmg a fantasiksal dress to attract the notice of the 
charitable, on ^hose alms they lived. They had a kind q| 
eoHmne, which J find described by Handle Holme in a cu- 
jioua and extraordinary work.f 

• Stowe's Survey of London, Book I. 

t * The Academy of Armory,* Book 11, c 8, p. 101. This is 
a singular woiic. where the wrHer has contrived to turn the 
Innan subjects of HeraJdy into an enisruining Encyelofxadla, 



' The Bedlam has a long staff, and a cow or ox bora by 
his aide ; his clothing fantastic and ridiculous ; for bein^ a 
madman, he is maoly decked and dressed all over with 
rubins (ribands,) feathers, cuttings of cloth, and whatnot, 
to make him seem a madman, or one distracted, when be 
is no other than a wandering and dissembling knave.' This 
writer here points out' one of the grievances resulting from 
licensing even harmless lunatics to roam about the coui^ 
try ; for a set of pretended madmen, called ' Abram men/ 
a cant term for certain sturdy rogues, concealed ihemselvaa 
in their ooitoms, covered the country, and pleaded the 
privileged denomination when detected in their depredi^ 
tions.** 

Sir Walter Scott first obUgingly sugg^ested to me that 
these roving lunatics were out door pensioners of Bedlam, 
sent about to live as well as they could with the pittance 
granted by the hospital. 

The fuUest account that I have obtained of theae smgo* 
lar persons b drawn from the qianuacript note transcribed 
from some of Aubrey's papers, which I have not seen 
printed. 

* Till the breaking out of the civil wars, 7W o' Bedlam$ 
did travel about the country ; they had been poor distract- 
ed men, that had been put into Bedlam, where, recovering 
some soberness, they were licentiated to go a begging ; t. 
e. they had on their left arm an armilla, an iron ring for 
the arm, about four inches long as printed in some works.! 
They could not get it off; they wore about their nocks a 

Seat horn of an ox in a string or bawdry, which, when 
ey came to a house, they md vrind, and they put the 
drink giv^n to them into thishom, whereto they put a stop- 
ple. Since the wars I do not remember to have seen any 

containfaia much curious knowledre on almost every sul^ject ; 
but this rolio more particularly exhibits the roost copious vo- 
cabulary of old English terms. It has been sakl that there are 
not more ihan twelve copies extant of this very rare work, 
which is probably not true. 

• In that curious source of onr domestic history, the * English 
VUIanies' ofDecker, we find a lively description of the ' Awam 
Cove,' or Abnun man, the impostor who personated a Tom o* 
Bedlam. He was terribly difCruised with his grotesque rags, 
his stair, his kmnted hair, and with the more disgusting con- 
trivances to excite pity, still practised amon^ a class of our 
mendicants, who, In their cant language, are etili safcl * to sham 
Abraham.* Thie impostor waa, therefore, as suited his pur- 
pose and the place, capable of working on the sympathy, try 
uttering a silly roaunding, or demanding of charity, or terri- 
fying loe eaay fears of women, children, and dumesiics as he 
wandered up and down the coumry : they refused nothing to 
a being who was as terrific to them as * Robin Oood-fellow,' 
(NT * Raw- head and bloody*boncs.* Thus, as Edgar expresses 
It, * sometimes with lunatic bans, sometimes with prayers, Uhe 
gestures of this impostor wero ' a counterfeit puppet-play : they 
came with a hollow noise, whooping, leaping, eambolling, 
wildly dancing, with a fierce or disiracied look.* These sturdy 
mendicants were called *Tom of Bedlam's baud of mad-caps,* 
or ' Poor Tom's flock of wild geese.' Pecker has preserved 
their < Maund,' or begging—* Good worship master, bestow 
your reward on a poor man that hath been in Bedlam without 
BIshopgate, three years, four months, and nine days, and b^ 
stow one piece of small silver towards his fees, which he is In- 
debted there, of 8/, ISs, 7 1-2^,' (or u> such effect.) 

Or, * Now dame, well and wisely, what will you give poor 
Tom f One pound of your sheep's feathers to make poor Tom 
a blanket ? oc one cuuinr of your sow*s side, no bigger than 
my arm ; or one piece otyour salt meat to make poor Tom a 
sharing bom ; or one cross of your small silver, towaids a pair 
of shoes ; well and wisely, give poor Tom an old sheet to keep 
him from the cold ; or an old doublet and jerkin of my mas- 
ters ; well and wisely, Ood save the kine and his council.* 
Such is a history drawn from the very archives of mendicity 
and Imposture ; end wriuen perhaps as far back as the reign 
of James I ; but which prsvalled in that of Elizabeth, as Shak- 

Sieare has so finely shown in his Edgar. This maund, and 
ese assumed manners and costume, I should not have pre- 
served from their utter penury, but such was the nide material 
which Shakupeare has worked up inu> thst most fanciAiI and 
richest vein of nstive poetry, which pervades the character of 
the wandering Edgar, tormented by *ihe foul fiend,* when 
he 

bethought 

To take the basest and most poorest shape 
That ever penury, in contempt of man. 
Brought near to beast. 

And the poet proceeds with a minute pltture of * Bedlam beg 
gars.' see Lear, A. II, 8. 8. 

t Aubrey's information is perfectly correct ; for those tmnos- 
tors who araumed the character of Tom o* Bedlams for tnefr 
own nefarious purposes used to have a mark burnt in their 
arms, which they snowed as the mark of Bedlam. * The £n- 
gliah VUlanies ofDecker,* C 17, 1M8. 
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one of tbem.* The dvU wan, probably, cleared the ' 
ooutttry of a]l sorts of vagabonds ; mit among the royalists 
or the parliamentarians, we did not know that in their 
rank and 6le they had so many Tom o' Bedlams. 

I have now to explain something in the character of 
Edgar in Lear, on which the commentators seem to have 
ingeniously blundered, from an imperfect knowledge of the 
character which Edgar personates. 

Edgar, in wandenng about the country for a safe dl»> 

faise, assumes the character of these 7\m o' Bedlanu ; 
e thus closes one of bis dbtracted speeches, < Poor Tom, 
Thjf horn i$ dry t* On this Johnson is content to inform 
OS, that men that begged under pretence of lunacy used 
formerly to carry a horn and blow it through the streets.' 
This is no explanation of Edgar's allusion to the <^^^nest 
of his horn. Steevens adds a fanciful note, that Edgar 
alludes to a proverbial expression 7% horn u dry, design- 
ed to express that a man had said all he could say ; uk) 
forther Steevens supposes that Edgar speaks these words 
aride ; as if he had been ^uite weary of* Tom o* Btdlam^t 
fart, and oouki not keep it up any lonfter. The reasons 
of all this conjectural criticism are a curious illustration of 
perverse ingenuity. Aubrey's manuscript note has shown 
us that the Bedlam's horn was also a drinking horn, and 
Edgar closes his speech in the perfection of ^e assumed 
character, and not as one who has grown weary of it, by 
making the mendicant lunatic desirous of departing from a 
heath, to march, as he cries * to wakes, and niirs and 
market town*— roor Tom ! thy horn is dry !' as more like- 
ly places to solicit alms ; and he is thinking of his drink 
money, when he cries tiiat * hio horn i$ dry* 

An itinerant lunatic, chanting wild ditties, fancifully 
attired, gay with the simplicity of childhood, yet often 
moaning with the sorrows of a troubled man, a mixture of 
diaracter at once grotesoue and plaintive, became an ia- 
terestiag obiect to poetical minds. It is probable that the 
diaracter oi Edgar, in the Lear of Shakspeare, first intro- 
duciMl the hazaraoiis conception into the poetical world. 
Poems composed in the character of a Tom o' Bedlam 
appear to have formed a fashionable class of poetij among 
the wits ; they seem to have held together poetical con- 
tests, and some of these writers became celebrated for 
their successful efforts, for old Isaac Walton mentions a 
* Mr. William Basse as one who has made the choice 




of what he calls ' Mad Songs,' expressing his surprise 
that the English shouU have * more songs and ballaas on 
the subject of madness than any of their neighbours,* for 
such are not found in the collections of songs of the 
French, Italian, &c, and nearly insinuates, (or their cause, 
that we are perhafw more liable to the calamity of mad- 
ness than other nations. This superfluous criticism had 
been spared had that elegant collector been aware of the 
eircumstance which had produced this class of poems, 
and recollected the more ancient original in tlie Egdar of 
Shakspeare. Som« of the * Mad Songs,' the Bishop has 
preserved, are of too modem a date to suit the title of his 
work ; being written by Tom D'Urfey, for his comedies 
of Don duixole. I snail preserve one of more ancient 
date, fraught with all the wild spirit of this peculiar cha- 
racter.* 

This poem must not be read witliout a perpetual relerw 
one to the pessonated character. Delirious and fantastic, 
atndLes of sublime imagination are mixed with familiar 
comic humour, and even degraded by the cant langusj^e : 
for the gipsy habits of Bfe of these * Tom o' Bedlams' had 
confounded them with ' the progging Abram men.' These 
luckless beings are described by Decker as sometimes ex- 
ceeding merry, and could do nothing but sing songs fash- 
ioned out of tneir own brain ; now they danced, now they 
wouU do nothing but laugh and weep, or were aogged and 
■uQen both in look and speech. All they did, all they 
•nng, was alike unconnected ; indicative of the desultory 
■ad ramUing wits of the chanter. 

A TOM.A-BEDLAM SONG. 
From the hag and hungry goblin 
That into niss would rend ye, 
All the spiritB that stand 
By the naked man, 
In the book of moons defend ye ! 
e I discovered the present In a very scarce collection, enti- 



dsd « Wit and Drollery,' 1661 : an edition, however, wl^ jjs 

fashionable miseellany. 



nsi the earliest of this ones 



That of yomr five sound senssa 
You never be forsaken ; 

Nor travel from 

Yourselves with Tom 
Abroad, to beg your bacon. 

CHonus. 

Nor never nog any food and feaUng, 
Money, driu, or cksathing ; 

Gome dame or maid, 

Be not afraid, 
For Tom will injure nothing. 

Of thirty bare years have I 
Twice twenty been enraged ; 

And of forty been 

Three times fifteen 
In diurance soundly oaged. 

In the lovely lofts of Bedlam, 
In stubble soft and dainty, 
Brave bracelets strong, 
Sweet whips ding, dong, 
And a wholesome hunger plenty. 

With a thought I took fer Maudlin, 
And a cruise of cockle pottage, 

And a thing ihua— tail. 

Sky bless you ail, 
I fell into this dotage. 
I slept not till the Conouest ; 
Till then I never waked ; 

Till the roguish boy 

Of love where I lay. 
Me found, and stript me naked. 

When short I have shorn my sow's &/», 
And swigf'd my homed barrel ; 

In an ^en Inn 

Do I j>awn my skin. 
As a suit of gilt apparel : 
The mom's my constant mistress, 
And the lovely owl my morrow ; 

The flamins drake. 

And the night-crow, make 
Me music, to ray sorrow. 

T hep akie plague these pounces, 
When I prig your pigs or pulmi ; 

Your culvers take 

Or mateless make 
Your chanticlear and sullen ; 
When I want provant with Hua^hng I sii^ 
And when benighted, 

To repose in Paul's 

With waking souls 
I never am affrighted. 

I know more than ApoUo, 
For, oft when be hes sleeinng, 

I behold the stars 

At mortal wars. 
And the rounded welkin weeping ; 
The moon embraces her shepheni, 
And the Queen of Love her wanior ; 

While the first does horn 

The stars of the mom. 
And the next the heavenly iarrier. 

With a heart of furious fancies, 
Whereof I am commander : 
With a burning spear. 
And a horse of air. 
To the wilderness I wander ; 
With a knight of ghosts and lAiadows, 
I summoned am to Tourney : 
Ten leagues beyond 
The wide world's end ; 
Methinks it is no journey ! 
The last stanza of this Bedlam song contains the tesdl 
of exquisite romance ; a stanza worth many an admired 
poem. 

XHTRODUCTIOir OF TEA, COim, AVD CBOCOLATS. 

It is said that the frozen Norwegians, on the first sight 
of roses dared not touch what they conceived were tress 
budding with fire: and the natives of Vveinia, the fint 
time they seized on a quanti^ of minpowttor, which b^ 
longed to the Enelish colony, sowed it for grain, exp sctiy 
to reap a plentiful crop of eombuation by the nait hsfVist, 
to bloir away the whole ooionj. 
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Jn out own r^oollMtioni strange imaginatioDs impeded 
the fint period tiC Yacciaaiion ^ when tome ramilieti tenri* 
fied by &» warning of a physician, conceived their race 
woaU end in a epecies of MinoUure: 

Semibovemqae Ttmm, aemivlnunque bovem. 

We smile at the simpUcitT of the men of nature, for 
liirir misiaken notions at the first introduction among ihem 
of csoiic norelties ; and yet, even in ciTilized Europe, how 
long a time those whose profession, or whose reputation, 



ragulnte public opinion, are infiuenced bv Tulnr preju- 
dices, often disguised under the imposing form or science ! 
■ad vriien their ludicrous absurdities and obstinate preju- 



__ enter into the matters of history, it is then we 
cover that they were only imposing on themselves and on 



It m hardhr credible that on the first inuoduction of the 
Chaaese lea( which now affords our daily refreshment ; or 
the American leaf, whose sedative fumes made it so long 
a universal &vourite ; or the Arabian beny, whose aroma 
ethilarates its European votaries ; that Uie use of these 
harmless novelties should have spread consternation in the 
Batioba of Europe, and have been anathematized by the 
terrors and the fictions of some of the learned. Yet this 
seems to have happened. Patin, who wrote so furiously 
against the introauction of antimony, spread the same 
auirm at the use <^ tea, which he calls * I'impertinente 
Boaveaut6 du siecle.* In Germany, Hanneman considei^ 
•d tea-dealers as immoral members of society, lying in 
wait for men's purses and lives ; and Dr Duncan, in his 
treatise on hot hquors, suspected that the virtues attributed 
to tea were merely to encourage the importation. 

Many virulent pamphlets were published against the 
, from variou 



of tnis shrub, from various motives. In 1670 a Dutch 

writer says it was ridiculed in Hdland under the name of 
bay-water. * The progress of this famous plant/ says 
an ingMuous writer, 'has been something like the pro- 
nees of truth ; suspected at first, though very palatable to 
tDOse who had courage to taste it; resisted as it encroach- 
ed ; abused as its popularity seemed to spread : and es- 
tablishing its triumph at last, in cheering the wbole land 
fitwi the palace to die cottage, only by the slow and re- 
SBStlees enorts of time and its own virtues.''^ 

The history of the Tea-shrub, written by Dr Lettsom, 
is usually rewrred to on this subject ; I consider it little 
nnre than a plagiarisro on Dr Short's learned and curious 
dissertation onTea, 1730, 4to. Lettsom has superadded 
the solemn trifling of his moral and medical advice. 

These now common beverages are all of recent oripn 
in Europe ; neither the ancients nor those of the middle 
ages tasted of this luxury. The first accounts we find of 
the use of diis shrub are the casual notices of travellers, 
who seem to have tasted it, and sometimes not to have 
fiked it : a Russian Ambassador, in 1639, who resided at 
the Court of the Mogul, declined accepting a large present 
of tea for the Czar, * as it would <Mily incumber him with a 
commodity for which he had no use. The appearance of 
* a black water* wad an acrid taste seems not to have re- 
commended it to the German Olearius in 1633. Dr Short 
has recorded an anecdote of a stratai^em of the Dutch in 
thor second voyage to China, b]^ which they at first ob- 
tained their tea without disbursing monev ; they carried 
from home great store of dried sace. and bartered it with 
the Chinese for tea ; and received three or four pounds of 
tea for one of sage : but at length the Dutch coiud notezi- 
port sofiicient quantity of sage to supply their demand. 
This fiiet, however, proves how deeply the imagination ts 
eoneerned with our palate, for the Chinese, affected by the 
exotic novelty, considered our sage to be more precious 
than their tea. 

The first introduction of tea into Europe is not ascer- 
tained ; according to the common accounts, it came into 
England from Holland, in 1666, when Lord Ariington and 
Lord Ossory brought over a small quantity ; the custom 
«r drinking tea beoime fashionable, and a pound weight 
mHA dien lor sixty shillings. This account, however, is bv 
so means satisfactory. I have heard of Oliver Cromwell's 
tea-pol in the possession of a collector, and this will de- 
rmge the chronology of those writers who are perpetually 
copying the researones of others, without confirming or 
ooirecung them. 

Amklst the rival contests of the Dutch and the English 
Sast-India Companies, the honour of introducing its use 
into Borope may be claimed l^ both. Dr Short oonjec- 

* Edtoburgb Review, 1816, p. 117. 



lures that tea might have been known in England as for 
back as the ^eigu of James I, for the first fleet set out in 
1600 ; but, baa the use of this shrub been known, the no- 
velty had been chronkJed among our dramatic writers, 
whose works are tiie annab of our prevalent tastes and 
humours. It is rather extraordinary that our Easulndia 
Company should not have discovered the use of this shrub 
in their early adventures ; yet it certainly was not known 
in England so late as in 1641, for in a scarce * Treatise of 
Warm Beer,' where the title indicaus the author's design 
to recommend hot in preference to cold drinks, he refers 
to tea onlv by quoting the Jesuit Maffei's account, that 
( they of China do for the most part drink the strained li- 

?]or of an herb called Clua, hot/ The word Ckia is the 
ortuguese term for tea retained to this day, which thev 
borrowed from the Japanese ; while our intercourse witn 
the Chinese made us no doubt adopt their term ThJi, now 

g-evalent througbout Europe, with the exception of the 
ortuguese. Tne Chinese origin is still preserved in the 
term %oAco, tea which comes from the country of Vomkif 
and that of £(yson was the name of the sMst considerable 
Chinese then concerned m the trade. 

The best account of the early use, and the prices of tea 
in England, appears in the hand-bill of one who may be 
called our first TeO'tnaker. This curious hand-bill bears 
no date, but as Hanway ascertained that the price was 
sixty shillings in 1660, this bill must have been dispersed 
sbout that period. 

Thomas Garway in Exchange-alley, tobacconist and 
coffee-man, was the first who sold and retailed tea, re- 
commending it for the cure of all disorders. The follow, 
ing shop-bill is more curious than any historical account 
we have. 

* Tea in England hath been sold m the leaf for six 
pounds, and sometimes for ten pounds the pound weight, 
and in respect of its former scarceness and deamess it 
hath been only used as a regalia in high treatments and 
entertainments, and presents made thereof to prmcea and 
grandees till the year 1667. The said Gbrway did pur- 
chase a quantitv thereof, and first publiclv sold the said 
tea in let^f or arinkf maoe according to the directions of 
the most knowing merchants into those Eastern countries. 
On the knowledge of the said Garway's continued care and 
industry in obtaming the best tea, and making drink iher^ 
of, very many noblemen, physicians, merchants, Itc, have 
ever since sent to him for the said leaf, and daily resort to 
his house to drink the drink thereof. He sells ten from 
16« to 50s a pound.' 

Probably, tea was not in general use domesticaUy so 
late as in 1667 ; for in the diary of Henry, Earl of Claren- 
don, he registers that <Pere Couplet supped with me, and 
aAer supper we had tea, which be said was really as good 
as any he had drank in China.' Had his lordship been 
in the general habit of drinking tea, he had not, probably^ 
made it a subject for his diary. 

While the honour of introducing tea may be disputed 
between the English and the Dutch, that of coffee remains 
between the English and the French. Tet an Italian in- 
tended to have occupied the place of honour ; that admirn- 
ble traveller Pietro delU VaDe. writing from Constantino* 
pie, 1616, to a Roman, bis feSow-eountryman, informing 
him, that he diould teach Europe in what manner the 
Turks took what he calls < CaM^ or as the word is writ- 



ten in an Arabic and English pamphlet, printed at Oxford 
1668, on < the nature of me drink JTaam or Coffee.' As 
this celebrated traveller lived in 1662, it may excite sur- 
prise that the first cup of coffee was not drank at Rone : 
this remains for the discovery of some member of the 
' Arcadian Society.' Our own Purchas, at the time that 
Yalle wrote, was abo * a Pilgrim,' and well knew what 
was < C^e,' which < they drank as hot as they can endure 
it ; it is as black as soot, and tastes not much unlike it, 
good they say for digestion and mirth.' 

It appears hy Le Grand's < Vie priv^ des Francois,' 
that the celebrated ThevenoL in 1668, gave coffee after 
dinner ; but it was considered as the whim of a traveller ; 
neither the thing itseff, nor its appearance, was mviting : it 
was probably attributed by the gay to the humour of a vain 
philoeophicat traveller. But ten years afterwards a Turkish 
ambassador at Paris made the beveiage hisUv fashknable. 
The elegance of the equipage recommeaaed it to the eye, 
and charmed the women: ttie brilliant porcelain cups, m 
which it was poured ; the napkins fringed with gold, and 
the Turkish slavee on their knees presentins it to the la^ 
dies, seated on the ground en eusUoBS tnmed the heads ef 
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the Pftrinan damei. This elegant introduction made the 
eiotie beyerace a aubject of converiation, and in 1672, an 
Armenian at Paria at the fair-time opened a coffee-house. 
But the custom still prenuled to sell Deer and wine, and to 
■Bokeandmiz with indifferent company in their first im* 

rfect ccffee houaee. A Florentine, one Procope, celebrat- 
his daj aa ihe arbiter of taste in this department, in* 
ftructed by the error of the Armenian, invented a superior 
establishment, and introduced ices: he embellished his 
apartment, and those who had avoided the offensive cof* 
fte-bouses, repaired to Procope'a; where literary men, 
artists, and wits resorted, to inbalt» the fresh and iracrant 
•team. Le Grand says, that this establishment holds a 
distinguished place in the literary history of the times. It 
was at the coffee-house of Du Laurent that Saurin, La 
Motte, Danehet, Boindin, Rousseau, &c, met; but the 
mild steams of the aromatic berry could not mollify the 
acerbity of so many rivals, and the witty malignity of 
Rousseau eave birth to those famous couplets on all the 
coffee-drinkers, which occasioned his mtsfbrtune and hia 
banishment. 

Such is the history of the first uae of coffee and its 
houses at Paris. We, however, had the use before even 
the time of Thevenot ; for an Enffiish Turkish merchant 
brought a Greek servant in 1661, who, knowing how to 
toast and make it, opened a house to sell it publicly. 
I have aleo discoyered bis hand-bill, in which he sets 
forth, 

< The vertue of the coffee-drink, first publiquely made and 
■oM m England, by Pasc^ua Roaee, in St Micbael'a Alley, 
Oomhill, at the sign of his own head.' 

For about twenty vears after the introduction of coffee 
in this kingdom, we find a continued series of invectives 
uainst its adoption, both in medicinal and domestic views. 
The use of coffee, indeed seems to have excited more no- 
tiee, and to have had a greater influence on the manners of 
the people, than that oTtea. It seems at first toliave been 
more universaUy used, as it still is on the Continent : and 
its use is connected with a resort for the idle and the 
curious: the hisiorv of coffeehouses is often that of the 
Buumers, the morals, and the politics, of a people. Even 
m its native country, the government discovered that ex- 
traordinary fact, and the use of the Arabian berry was 
more than once forbidden where it grows ; for Ellis, in his 
« History of Coffee,' 1774, refers to an Arabian ua. in the 
King oTFrance's library, which shows that c7ffee.houses 
in Asia were sometimes suppressed. The same fate hap- 
pened on its introduction into England. 

Among a number of poetical satires against the use of 
coffee, I find a curious exhibition, according to die ezas- 
gerated nodons of Uiat day, in • A cup of Coffee, or Coffoo 
m ita colours,' 1668. The writer, hke odiers of his con- 
temporaries, wonders at the odd taste which could make 
Coffee a substitute for Canary. 

' For men and Chriatlans to turn Turks, and think 
To excuse the crime, because 'tis in their drink ! 
Pure English apes ! ye may, for ought 1 know, 
Would it but mode-'i-4eam to eat spiders too.* 
Should any of your grandsires' ghosts appear 
In your wax>«andle circles, and out hear 
The name of coffee so much called upon ; 
Then see It drank like scalding Phlegethoo', 
Would they not starde, Uiiok ye, all agteed 
'Twas oonjuradon bodi m word and (toed; 
Or Cataline's conspirators, as they stood 
Sealhig their oaths m draughts of blackest blood 7 




O'er tavern-bars mto a farrier's shop, 
Where he'd suppose, bodi by die smoke and stench. 
Bach man a horae, and each horse at hia drench. 
Sure you're no poets, nor Uieir friends, for now, 
Should J(Mison's strenuous spirit, or the rare 
Beaumont and Fletcher's in your rounds appear, 
They would not find the air perfumed with one 
Casulian drop, nor dew of Helicon ; 
When they but men would speak as the Gods do, 

• Thh witty poet was not wkhout a decree of prescience ; 
the luxury of eadng spklera has never indeed become * mo- 
«sii,» but Mons. Lalande, the French astronomer, and one 
«two humble imitaton of the nwxlem phllowmher, have 
JfSta «Mi "" °*" ^"^" projudkes, and were Epfeuras 



Thev drank pure nectar as the Gods drink too, 
Subfim'd with rich Canary->»say shall then 
Theie less than coffee's self, these coffue>men , 
These sons of nothing, that c«n hardly make 
Their broth, for laoghing how the jest does take;' 
Yet grin, and give ye for the yine^s pure blood 
A loathsome potion, not yet understood. 
Syrup of soot, or essence of old shoes, 
Dasht wiUi diumals and die books of new*.^ 
Other complamts arose from the mixture of the compaiir 
in the first coffee^iouses. In * A broad'side against Coffee, 
or the marriage of die Turk,' 1672, the Writer indicates dw 
growth of the fashion : 

' Confusion huddles all into one scene. 
Like Noah's aric. the clean and die unclean ; 
For now, alas ! the drench has credit got. 
And he's no jrendeman who drinks it not. 
That such a dwarf should rise to such a stature ! 
But custom is but a remove from nature.' 

In « The Women's petidon against Coffee,' 1664, rhejf 
complabed that * it made men as unfruitful as the deaertr 
whence diat unhappy h«rry is said to be brought : that 
the offspring of our mighty ancestors would dwindle into 
a succession of apes and pigmies: and on a domestie 
message, a husband would stop by the way to drink a 
couple of cups of coffee.' It was now sold m convenient 
penny-worths ; for in another poem in praiae of a coffee- 
house, for the variety of informaUon obtained there, it is 
called * a penny university ! 

Amidst diese contests of popular prejudices, between 
the lovers of forsaken Canary, and the terrora of our fe- 
males at the barrenfiess of an Arabian deaert, which lasted 
for twenty years, at lengdi die custom was universaUy 
estaUisbed ; nor were there wanting some reflecting minda 
desirous of iniroducifig the use of diis liquid among the 
labouring classes of society, to wean them from siroii|r 
liquors. Howel, in noticing that curious philoeophicS 
traveller. Sir Henry Blount's < Organon Salutis,' 1659, 
observed diat * diis ooffanlrink hadi caused a great sobriety 
among all nations : formerly apprentices, clerics, ftc, 
used to take their morning draughts in ale, beer, or wine, 
which often made them unfit ior business. Now they 
play (he good-fellows in diis wakeful and civil drink. Tbe 
worthy gentleman Sir James Muddiford, who introduced 
the practice hereof first in London, deserves much respecT 
of the whole nadon.' Here it appears, what is most prob*- 
ble, duit the use of this berry was introduced by otherTurk- 
ish merchants, besides Edwards and his servant Pasqua. 
But the custom of drinking coffee among the labouring daa- 
aes does not appear to have lasted ; and when it was recendy 
even the cheapest beverage, the popular prejudices prevail 
ed against it, and run in favour of tea. The contrary 
pracuce prevaila on the continent, where beggars arw 
viewed making dieir coffee in die street. I remember 
seehig die large body of shipwrights at Helvoetsluys sum- 
moned by a bell, to take their regular refreshment of co& 
fee ; and the fleeta of Holland were not then built by arms 
less robust than the fleets of Britain. 

The frequenting of coffee houses is a custom which haa 
declined within our rRcoliection. since institudons of a 
higher character, and society itself^ has so much iroprt»yed 
withm late years. These were, however, the commoo 
assemblies or all classes of society. The mercantile man, 
the man of letters, and die man of fashion, had dieir ap- 
pinpnate coffee houses. The Tader dates from either to 
convey a character of his subject. In the reign of Chariea 
II, 1675, a prodamauon for some time abut them all up, 
having become die rendexvous of the nolitidans of that 
day. Roger North has given, in his £^roen, a full ac- 
count of this bold stroke ; it was not done widiout some 
apparent respect to the Bridsh Consdtudon, die court a& 
fecdng not to act agamst law, for die judges were aum- 
moned to a consultadon, when, it seems, die five who met 
did not agree in opinion. But a decision was contrived 
that * die retailing of coffee and tea might be an innocent 
trade ; but aa it was said to nourish sedidon, spr<»ad fioa, 
and acandalize great men, it might also be a common nui- 
sance.' A general discontent, in conaequence, as North 
acknowledges, took place, and emboldened die merchant! 
and retailers of coffee and tea to pedikm ; and permission 
was soon granted to open die houses to a certain period', 
under a severe adroonidon, diat the masters should prevent 
all acandaloos papers, books, and libels fitim bemg read 
m them; and mndar every person fitwi apreadmg acan- 
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dilooi i^POfta afaimt the coreniinant. It mint be eon* 
fimetfi 9H than most have frequently puxded the coffee 
hoow meter to decide what was ecandaloue, what 
book was fit to be ttceosed to be read, and what political 
inleUigeoee might be allowed to be communicated. The 
object of the govermnent was, probably, to intimidate, 
rather than to peraecate, at that moment. 

Chocolate the Spaniards brought from Mexico where, 
it was denominated CkooeoUatd ; it was a coarse mixture 
of ground cacao and Indian com with rocou ; but the Spa- 
niuds, liking its noorishroent, improred it into a richer 
compound, with sugar, vanilla, ana other aromatics. The 
immoderate use of chocolate, in the seventeenth century, 
was considered as so vicrfent an inflamer of the passions, 
that Joan. Fran. Ranch published a treatise against it, 
tod enforced the necessity of forbidding the monki to drink 
it ; and adds, that if such an interdiction had existed, the 
scandal with which that holy order had been branded 
aught have proved more groundless. This iKsputotao 
mtiHri>-<iimUtwtt dt aen et eaadmtu^ neo^nan de poi^ V i- 
sma, 1^4, is a roro oois among collectors. This attack 
on ihie monks, as well as on chocolate, is said to be the 
etase of its scarcity ; for we are told that they were so 
difigent in suppressmg this treatise, that it is supposed not 
a doaen conies exisL We had chocolate houses in Loo* 
don long aner coffee houses ; they seemed to have associ- 
ated something more elegant and refined in their new term 
when the other had become common. Roger North thus 
inveighs against them : * The use of coffee houses seems 
much improved by a new invention, called chocolate bouses, 
figr the benefit of rooks and cullies of quality, where gaming 

■ tdded to all the rest, and the summons of W 

iskio m fiuls ; as if the devil had erected a new University, 
and those were the colleges of its professors, as well as 
kis schools of discipline.' Roger North, a high tory, and 
attorney general to James II, observed however, thai these 
lendexvous were often not entirely comuoeed of those ' foc- 
tioos gentry he so much dreaded ;* for ne says, * This way 
of passing time might have been stopped at first before 
people imd possessed themselves or some convenience 
tram them or meeting for short despatches, and passing 
sveomgs with small expenses.' And old Aubrey, the 
■mall Boswell of his day, attributes his general acquainu 
•nee to * the modem advantage of coffee houses m this 
great city, before which men knew not how to be acquainted 
wt with their own relations, and societies :' a curious 
statement, which proves the roorsJ connexion with soci- 
ety of all sedentary recreations which induce the herding 
i|iirit. 

CBARLKf THE riRST's LOTS OT THC riVS ARTS. 

Herbert, the faithful attendant of Charles I, during the 
two last years of the king's life, mentions, * a diamond seal 
with the king's arms engraved on it. The history of this 
'diamond seal' is remarkable ; and seems to have been 
ncovered by the conjectural sagacity of Warburton, who 
never exercised bis favourite tdent with greater felicity. 
The curious passage I transcribe may be found in a manu- 
script letter to Dr Birch. 

* If you have read Herbert's account <^ the last days of 
Charles the First's lifo, you must remember he tells a story 
of a diamond seal, with the arms of England cut into it. 
This Kins Charles ordered to be given, I think, to the 
prince. I suppose you don't know what became of this 
•eal, but wouU be surprised to find it afterwards in the 
Court of Persia. Tet there Taveraier certainly carried 
it, and offered it to sale, as I certainly collect firom these 
Words of vol. I, p. 641. " Me souvenant de ce qui etoit 
irriv^ au Chevalier de Reville," &c. He tells us he to!d 
the Prime Minister what was engraved on the diamoiid 
was the arms of a Prince of Europe, but, says he, I wouM 
not be more particukr, remembering the case of Reville. 
ReviUe's case was this : he came to seek employment 
ivder the Sophy, who asked him '* whero he had served 7" 
He saki, " in England under Charles I, and diat he was 
a captain in his guards." — ^* Why did you leave kIs ser- 
vice?'* «He was murdered by cruel rebels."— *« And 
bow had you the impudence," says the Sophy, ** to sur- 
vive hhn T* And so disgraced him. Now Tavemier was 
iTriMl if he had sakl the arms of England had been on 
the seal, that ther would have occasioned the hwuiiy into 
fte old story. Yon will ask how Tavemier got this seal ? 
I mppQse, that the prince, in his necessities, sold it to 
Tavemier, who was at Paris when the English court was 
men. what made ne reooDect HerberTs account on 



reading this, was the singularity of an impress cot on thn 
diamond, which Tavernier represents as a most exiraordW 
nary ranty . Charles I was a great virtuoso, and detightad 
particularly in sculpture and painting.' 

Thb is an instance of conjectural evidence where a hi^ 
torical fact seems established on no oij^r authority than 
the ingenuity of a student, exercised in his bbrary on a 
private and secret event a century after it had occurred. 
The diamond seal of Charles I, may, prob^ly^ be yot 
discovered in the treasures of the Persian Sovereign. 

Warburton, who had ranged with keen delisht throa|^ 
the age of Charles I, the noblest and the most humiliating 
in our own history, and in that of the world perpetually 
instructive, has justly observed the king's passion for the 
fine aru. It was indeed such,that had the reign of Charles, 
I, proved prosperous, that sovereign about 1640 would 
have anticipated those tastes, and even that enthusiasm, 
which are still aknost foreign to the nation. 

The mind of Charles I was moukled by the Graces. 
Wm fiivourite Buckingham was probably a greater iavoufw 
ite, for those congenial tastes, and the frequent exhibition 
of those splendid masks and entertainments, which coh^ 
bined all the picture of ballet dances, with the voice of 
music ; the charms of the verse of Jonson, the scenie 
machinery of Inigo Jones, and the variety of fancifdl di^ 
vices of Gerbier, the duke's architect, the boomn friend 
of Rubens. There was a costly magnificence in the/dos 
at York Hpuse, the residence of Buckingham, of which 
few but curious researchers are aware : tney eclipsed the 
splendour of the French Court ; for Bassompiere, in ona 
of his despatches, declares he had never witness e d a sim- 
ilar magnificence. He describes the vaulted apartmentSi 
the ballets at supper, which wero proceeding between the 
services, with various representations, theatrical changes, 
and those of the tables, and the music ; the duke's own 
contrivance, to prevent the inconvenience of pressnre, by 
having a tuming door made tike that of the monastsnes, 
which admitted only one person at a time. The foUowiag 
extract from a manuscript letter of the times convejrs a 
lively account of one of inese feU». 

* Last Sunday at night, the duke's grace entertained 
their majesties and the Freiich ambassador at York Housa, 
with great feasting and show, whera all things came down 
in clouds ; amongst which, one raro device was a represen* 
tation of the French king and the two queens with iheir 
chiefest attendants, and so to the life, that the queens 
majesty couU name them. It was four o'clock m toe 
morning before thev parted, and then the king and queen,' 
together with the French ambassador, lodged there. Soma 
estimate tlus entertainment at five or six thousand pounds.'^ 
At another time, * The king and queen were entertained at 
supper, at Gerbier, the duke's pamter's home, which oouU 
not stand him in less than a tnousand pounds.' Sir Sy* 
monds D'Ewes mentions banquets at 6001, The fuHost 
account I have found of one of these entertainments, 
which at once show the curiosity of the scenical "^rhin»- 
ry, and the fancy of the poet, the richness of the crimson 
habits of the gentlemen, and the white dresses with whita 
heron's plumes and jewelled head dresses, and ropes of 
pearls of the ladies, was in a manuscript letter of the 
limes, with which I suppbed the editor of Jonson, who has 
preserved the narrative in his memoirs of that poet.f^ 
*Such wero the magnificent entertainments,' says Mr. 
Gifford, in his mtroduction to Massinger, * which, thoogb 
modem refinement may affect to despise them, modem 
splendour never roached, even in thought.' That the ea- 
p«ndituro was costly, proves that the greater encourage* 
ment was offered to artists ; nor should Buckinghamlie 
censured, as some will incline to, for this lavbb expense; 
it was not unusual with the great nobility then ; mr the 
literary Duchess of Newcastle mentions that an enterw 
tainment of this sort, which the duke gave to Chariea I, 
cost her lord between four and five thousand pounds. The 
ascetic puritan would indeed abhor these scenes ; but 
their magnificence was also designed to mfuse into the 
national diaracter gentler feelings and moro elegant tastes. 
They 'charmed even those fiercer republican spirits in 
their tender youth : Miltoh owes his Arcades and hit 
delightful Gomus to a mask at Ludlow Castle ; and 
Whitslockk, who was himself an actor and manager^ 
in ' a splendid royal mask of the four Inns of courts 
joining together ' to fo to court about the time that 
Prynne published his Histriomastix, < to manifest the HifTf, 

* Sloant. MSS. 9178, letter 887. 

t Mr Oifford*s Memoirs of Jonson, p. 88. 
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of their opinionB from Mr. Prynne's new leamiM ,' 
I, even &» a later dajTi when drawing up bis * IVIe- 

of the Eofflieh Affairs,' and occupied by graver 

eoncems, to have dweh with all the fondness of reminis- 
eeoce on the stately shows and masks of his more in- 
•oceot age ; and ^as devoted in a chruoicle which contracts 
many an important event in a single paragraph, six folio 
oolnmns to a minute and very curious description of* these 
dreame past, and these vanished pomps.' 

Gharies the First, indeed, not only possessed a critical 
iMt, but extensive knowledge in the noe arts and the relics 
of antiquity. In his flight m 164t, the king stopped at the 
■bode of Um religious family of the Farrars at (Hddingi 
wbo had there raJMd a singular monastic institutioa among 
IbemselTes. One of their favoorire amusements had been 
to fHna an iUustraied Bible, the wonder and the talk of the 
eouotry. In turning it over) the king woaki tell bis oom- 
paoioB the Palsarave, whose curiosity in prints exceeded 
ois knowledge, ue various masterS| and the character of 
their inventions. When Panzani, a secret agent of the 
Pope, was sent over to England to promote the Catholic 
cause, the subtile and elegant Cardinal Barbenni, called 
the protector of the English at Rome, introduced Pantani 
to the king's favour by making him appear an agent rather 
lor orocurmg him fine pictures, statues, and curiosities ; 
and the earnest inquiries and orders given by Charles I 
prove his perfect knowledse of the most beauuftd existing 
remains of ancient art. 'The statues go on prosperously," 
■aya Cardinal Barberini in a letter to Mazanne, <nor 
■fattll I hesitate to rob Rome of her most valuable orna- 
ments^ if in exchange we might be so happy as to have 
die iCing of England's name amonc those Frinoes who 
■nbmit to the Apostolic See.' Charles I was particularly 
argent to procure a statue of Adonis in the Villa Ludovi* 
fia ; every effort was made by the queen's confessor, Fa- 
ther Philips, and the vinlant Cardinal at Rome ; but the 
inexorable Duchess of fSsno would hot suffer itlo be sep- 
arated fifom her rich collection of statues and paintings, 
•fen for the ehaaoe conversioo of a whtrie kitfgdom oi 



This mooaivb, who possessed * four and twenty palaces, 
an of them elegantly and completely furnished,' and form- 
•d very oonsiderahle collections. ' The value of pictures 
had duuhled in Europe, by the emulation between our 
Charles and Philip IV of Srain, who was touched with 
the same elegant passion.' When the rulers of fanaticism 
began their reign, * all the king's fUmiture was put to sale ; 
bis pictcires, msposed of at very low prices, enriched all 
the ooUections in Europe : the cartoons when complete 
wore only appraised at SO(V, though the whole collection 
of the king's cariosities were soU at above 60,0001.1 Hume 
odds, ' the very library and medals at St James's were 
intended by the generals to be brought to auction, in order 
to pay the arrears of some regiments of cavalry ; but Sel- 
den, apprebeasive of this loss, engaged his firiend White- 
loefce, then lord-keeper of the commonwealth, to apply for 
the office (rf* librarian. This contrivance saved that valu- 
able collection.' This account is only partly correct : the 
fev» of books, which formed the passton of the two learned 
■dtolars whom Hume notices, fortunately intervened to 
Mve the royal colleetion firom the intended scattering ; 
bat the ptetnres and medals were, perfa^s, objects too 
rfigbt in the eyes of the book*leamed ; they were resigned 
to tha singular &te of appraisement. After the Restora. 
tion very many books were niissmg. but scarcely a third 
part of the medals remained : of ine strange manner in 
which these precious remams of ancient art and history 
were valoed and disposed of, the following account may 
Boc be read without interest. 

In March 1648, the parliament ordered commissioners 
to be appointed to inventory the goods and personal eetate 
of the wte king, ooeen, and prince, and appraise them for 
the Qse of the paUic. And m April 1648, an act, adds 
Wbitelocke, was oommittod, for inventorying the late king's 
floods, iM.t 

TUs very inventory I have examined. It forms a mag. 

* See Qregorio Psnzanl*8 Memoirs of his agency in Eng* 
land. This work long lay in manuscript, and was only known 
to OS In the Catholic Dodd's Church Hlstorr, by partial ex- 
tiacis. It wss at length translated from the Italuin MS., and 
poblMied by the Rev. Joseph Berington ; a curious piece of 
oar own secret history. 

t Home's Htsionr of England* Vll, M2. His anlhortty Is 
the Pari. Hist. ZIX,8S. 

t Whheiocke*s Memorials. 




nificent folio, of near a tboasand pages, of an ainmml — y 
dimension, bound in crimson velvet, uul rickk ^It, Wfto* 
ten in a fair large hand, but with little knowwdce of tfan 
objects which the inventory writer describes. It in ostided 
'An Inventory of the Goow, Jewels, Plate,fcc, b elo si flif to 
Kmg Charies I, sold by order of the Council ofStnie, froto 
the year 1649 to 166S.'' So that from the derapiintion «^ 
the king, a year was allowed to draw op the in 
and the sale proceeded duriac three years. 

From this manuscript catajogoe* to give long 
were useless ; it has affiirded, nowever sooie tm 
observations. Every article was amiraised, notham 
under the affixed price, bat a sligat eompetitioo i 
seemed to have raised the sum; and when the 
state could not cet the sum appraised, the gold and silosr 
was sent to the £f int ; and assuiedly many fine workaof ait 
were valued by the oonce. The names of the pinrtlwaii 
appear : they are usually English, but probably mmatj wora 
the agents oT foreign courts. The coma or medals wera 
thrown oromiacuously imo drawers : one <farawer, bnvinfl 
twenty4oar medals, was vahied at Sf, 10s; aaother m 
twenty at 1/ ; another of twenty4our at 1/; and one draw- 
er, containing forty-six sihrer coins with the box, was asU 
for 6(. On tM whole, medals seem not to have Iwon val^ 
ued at much more than a shilling a piece. Tbe appraiasr 
was certainly no antiquary. 

The king^ curiosnies in the Tower Jewel-iMiaaa ge n e 
rally fetched above the price fixed ; the toys of art eorid 
please the unlettered mmds that had no eoneeption of iH 
works* 

The temple of Jerusalem, made of ebony and amber, 
fetched iSl, 

A fountain of silver, for perfumed waters, nrtifieiaBy 
made to play of itself, sold for 9W. 

A chess board, said to be Queen Elinbeth's, inlaid widk 
gold, silver, and pearls, 9Sl* 

A conjuring mum from Lapland, with an rlmaTr*^ eOl 
on a piece of wood. 

Several sections m silver of a Turkish jaDery, a V^ 
netian gondola, an Indian oaaoe, and a vat rato man «f 
war. 

A Saxon kina's maoe used in war, with a baU ftill 
spikea, and the Iiandle covered with gcM platea. ami enoto' 
ellcd,soldforS7/,8t. 

A gorget of massy gold, chased vrith the wannnr ef • 
battle, weighing thirty-one ounces, at JM, 10», per oonea, was 
sent to the Mmt. 

A Roman shieU of buff leather, covered with a plate ef 
gold, finely chased with a Gorgon^ head, set round the 
rim with rubies, emeralds, turqaotte stones, in noadier 
W7, 18W, Its. 

The pictures, taken from Whitehall, Windwr, WimMs' 
don, Ghreenwich, Hampton Court, &c, exhibit, in number, 
an unparalleled collection. By what standard they were 
valueo, it would, perhaps, be oifBcult to ooniectnre ; fronr 
&01 to lOOf^ seems to have been the fimits of the upraiser^ 
taste and imagination. Some whose price is whimsiealy 
low may have been thus rated, from a political feeSog re* 
specting the portrait of the person ; there are, however, 
in this smgular appraised catalogue, twopictttres, which 
were rated at, ano sold for, the remarkable sums of ene 
and of two thoosand pounds. The one was a sleeping 
Venas by Corregio, and the other a Madoma by Raphael. 
There was also a picture by Julio Romano, culed * The 
great piece of the Nativity,' at fiOOT. < The litde >!•• 
donna and Christ,' by Raphael, at 9001. * Hie great Te- 
nus and Parde,' by Titian, at 8001. These seem to have 
been the only pictures, in this immense collection, which 
reached a picture's price. The inventory writw badly 
probably, been instracted by the paUic voice of their yahiej 
which, nowever, would in the present day, be oonsidereo 
much under a fourth. Rubens* ' Woman taken m Adul- 
tecy,' described as a large pictore, sold for fW; and Mi 
( Peace and Plenty, with many figures big as the life,' for 
lOtf . Titian's pictures seem generally vahied at 1801.— 
Yenua dreesed by the GracM, by Guitfo, reached to 900L 

The Cartoons of Raphael, here called < The Acts of the 
Apostles,' notwithstanding their suhject was so coBgeow 
to the popular feelings, awl only appraised at 8001, ceold 
&id no purchaser! 

The foHowina fuU lengths of ealebratod per 
rated at these vdiiniaical prices : 

Queen Blinheth, in her parliament retea, vafawd V* 
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The ^aaeii laoclier in noiinuiic habit, valttod9(. 
BodMrnB** pidiira, vshiad 31, lOi. 
The Kiag, when a jouth m colt, ▼alttod V, 
The picture of the Queen, when ehe was with child, 
nU &r fire ahilttnge. 

King Ghariea en honebaek, by Sir Anthony Yand^jrke, 
wBi iHirehaeed by Sir Balthaiar Gerbier, at the appraiaed 
MKeefSOOf. 

The greatenrsanM were prodnoed by the taoMtrj "^ 
vtu haaginga, which were chiefly purchaaed for the aer- 
viee of the Protector. Their amount eiceeda SO,O00i. I 
■oleafew. 

At Hamptoo Court, ten piecee of arraa haaainfi of 
Akrahao^ containing 886 yard«| at lOl a yard, Stew. 
Ten piecb of Julias C«aar, 717, eUa, at 7i, 601M. 
One of the cloth of estates ti thus described : 
*One rich cloth of estate of purple velvet, embroidered 
viih gold, having the arms of England within a garter, 
with afl the fumittire suitable thereunto. The state eootaii^ 
big these stones ft^lowmg : two cameos or agates, twelve 
erysolites, twelve baUasee or garnets, one sapphire seated 
ia chases of gold, one long pearl pendant, and many large 
•ad small pearls, valued at 600/, sold for 60U, 10», to Mr 
Ohver, 4 Pebraary, 1648. 

Was plain Mr Oliver, in 1649, who we see was one of 
Iheeailier purchasers, ■hortly after * the Lord Protector 7* 
Althe < ckMfa of estate' ana * arras hangings' were after* 
viidi purchased for the service of the Protector: and one 
maj venture to^conjecture that when Mr Oliver purchaaed 
tfab^iich doth of estate,' it was not without a latent mo- 
tive of its aervice to the new owner.* 

There is one circumstanoe remarkable in the feeling of 
Gharieslfer Ihefiaearts: it was a passion without ostein 
Ittiqa or egotism ; for ahhongh this monarch was indmed 
Mmnlf to paitidpate in the ^asures of a creating artist, 
the )ang having handled the pendl and composed a poem ; 
yet he never suAred his private disposilioos to prevail 
ever his more naajestic duties. We do not discover in 
Imisiy that Chnries I was a painter and a poet. Accident 
•ad aecret histnrv onlv reveal this soAeniog feature in his 
fltve and king-like oiaractor. Charles sought no glory 
mNB, but only indnlged his love for art and the artists. 
There are three mannteripis on his art, by Leonardo de 
Taei, in the Ambronan librafT, which bear an inscription 
Ait a King of England, in 1698, offered one thoiMand 
giBBeas of gold for each. Charles, too, sosgested to the 
hi* treat painters of his ace, the subjects he considered 
^eray of their pencils, and had for his * doset-compan- 
ime,' those native poets, for which he was censured in 
'evU tunes,' and even by Mdtim ! 

Cbivles f , therefore, if ever be practised the arts he 
Ifved, it may be eonjectmed, was impdled by the force 
^Us fodmgs; his works or his toodies, however unskil- 
U, were at least their effuseons, eiprnssing the fdl lan- 
ptge ef his eoul. In his imprisooment at Oarisbrook 
vMde, the anthor of the (Eikon Basilike,' sdaced his 
*JVil woss by composing a poem, entitled in the very style 
V ^ memorable vdnme, * Majesty in Miseiy, or an 
hi p lM atioB to the Sing of Kings f and, like that vdume, 
I fraught with the most tender and solemn 



Disti am my duldren, and desire 



^•fag: endi a subject, in the hsjids of such an anthor, 
*•■ ssre to pradnoe poetry, ahhoogh in the unpradised 
PMtwemay wantthevecsmer. ATewBtanaswillillas- 
kM* lUi CQBosptioo. of part 



'The fiercest fiiriea that do daily tread 
Upw Biy grief, my gray discrowned head, 
^ those that owe my oovnty for their bread. 

'With my own power my MM t i es t i they womd ; 
J> (fe Ini's name, the lung 's hiMiruncrowi^d ; 
^dodi the dnst deMroy the diamond.' 

^^« t pa&etic description of his qneen. * forced in pil- 
gigjeto seek a tomb,' and « Great Britan's heir forced 



*Pear di3d, he weeps otit his mheritaneer 
Ohdm 



*Thsy 



to ereot my royal dem ; 
kdvanee Bq^ diadei 
and worship them! 



Toaske ma great, to advance' niy diadem ; 
u I win first fan down, and worship them ! 

^[fiotteacybe carious to lesm the price of gold and diver 
2*MM. It appsais by tUsmanneorlpt Inventory that the 
2*eold«4s,lld,perM:andgoklatai,IOe; sothatUis 
7 fiihmemsials has iBls varied durfaig the bsiosainiy 



^thdC 



But for refusal they devour my 

iildrea, aad destroy sey 
I fear they '11 force me to make bread of 

And implores, with a ourtyr's pietv, the SaviooHk foc gi eia* 
ness for those who were more misled than erimind : 

' Such as then know'd do not know what they do.'* 

As a poet and a painter, Charles is not popularly known } 
but thie artide was due, to preserve the memory of the 
royd votary's ardour and pure feelings for the love of the 
FmeArts.T 

TRX SBOnBT HltTOAT Or CHAmitES I, AJTD 



The secret history of Charles I, and hie quean Henrietta 
of France, opens a different ecene from the one edittiilad 
in the p as si on a te drama of our history. 

The king ie accused of the meet spiritless otoi iwisas \ 
and the chaste fondness of a hudMnd » placed amoag hie 
pditicd errors. Even Hume conedves that his mieeB 
*predpitated him into hasty and imprudent counsels/ and 
Bishop Kennet bad attuded to * the influence of a stately 
queen over an affectioaaie huabaad.' The uiorioumMea 
M Charles is re-echoed by an the writers of a certain party. 
This is an odium which the king's enemies firet thrsw eat 
to make him contemptible ; wmle his apologisu imagined 
that, in pvrpetuatins this acc u sa t ion, they bad d is eo v ersdy 
in a weakness whita has at least somelhmg amiable, aooM 
palliation for his own pditicd nusocaduet. The foctiene, 
too, by this aspersion, promoted the alarm they spread ia 
the natkm, of the king's indination to pepory ; ^et. en the 
contrary, Charlee was then making a determmed stand, 
and at lensth triumphed over a Catholic ftetioa, which 
vras rulin| ois queen ; and this at the riak and meaaee of 
a war witn France. Yet thie firmness too has beea de« 
nied him, even by his apdogist Hume ; that historian urn 
his preconceived system imagmed, that every action ef - 
Charles I originated in the Duke or Buckingham, and that 
the duke pursued his norsond quarrd with Ri e h d i e u , 
and takinff advantage or these domestic quarrels, had peiw 
suaded Cnarlea to msmim the French attendanta or the 
queen.| 

There are, fortunately, two lettera fiem Charles I to 
Buckingham, preeerved m the slate-papers of Lord Hard* 
wicks, whidi set this point to rest : tKesededsivdy prove. 
thiU the whole matter ori|(inated with the king himself, aao 
that Buckingham had tried every effort to persuade him 
to the contrary ; for the king complains, that he had besB 
loo long overcome by Ins penuasions, bat that hs was 
now < rMdved it must be done, and that shortly !'§ 

Tt is remaricable, that the character of a queen, who is 
imagined to have performed so active a part m our hislenr, 
scarcely ever appears m it ; when abroad, and when she 
returned to England, in the nudst of a vrintei^etorm, bring* 
ins an the aid she coald to her unfortnnale consort, those 
who witneesed this appearance of energy iaeajpned that 
her character was equally powerfd in me cafamot. Ts( 
Heniietu, after dl, was nothing more than a volatile 
woman ; one who hsd never studied, never reflected, and 
whom nature had formed to be charming and hau^^, bat 
whose vivadty could not retain even a date ae c ret ror an 
hour, and whoee tdents were quite oppodte to those ef 
deep politicd intrigue. 

Henrietta viewed even the eharacieis of great asB widi 
att the sensations of a weoum. Doscribing the Eari ef 
Strafford to a confidsntid firiend, and having obaerfed that 
he was a great man, she dwdt with for mere iatersst em 
his person : * Though not handsome,' sakl she, * be was 
agreeable enough, ud he had the fined haade of any ana 

* This poem Is omitted In the great edidon of the kfaw*s 
works, sioDlished after the Restondon ; snd was dven by 
Bomec Dom a msauecrlpi in his * Memohs of the Dukes sf 
Hsmilum;' but hhad been pubUshsd to Pemaehief*s < LUb 
of Charles!.' 

t This article vras compoeed vrlthout nj reooUscdon that a 
psrt of the subijea had been snddpsied Iqr Lord Oxford. In 
ttie ' Anecdotes of Fdndog In England,* many curious par- 
iknilare ere noticed : (he etory of the kbg*s diamond ssd nad 
reached his lordship, and Yertue had a mutllatsd traaoeript Of 
the inventory of the nng*s pictures, fee. die eo vetedto Moor' 
fields ; for, sroong oihere, mere then lality pages at the b^ 
ghming, relating to the piste and jeweh^ were misrtng The 
manwcrlpt m the Harlddk coDecdon Is perfeet Lata Orftid 
has ahK> given an Intereetlng anecdote (o show ths khig's dis- 
cernment in the knowledge of the hands of (he pabters, whlA 
confirms the Ihtle anecdote I have related fhna the Faima. 
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1 Hume, vol. VI, n. SSC 
{LmdHardirfcke^-^ 
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Torkihire, 
■dninl barbar. 



m thm worid.' Laadbg at BariugtoD Kay in 
^ lodged OB the quay ; the periiuMBt'B adnii 
OHlTpoiBled faiaceiHon atue Immim; aad ■ 
niiiliini il, Imt fkvoorite, JeiBja reaiieated her to fly ; 
tkm aamr reighod a caTara hi the fiekw, b«. reeonectnif 
that Ao ud left a lap doc aileep m iu bed,atie flew back, 
•■d, aaudst the rawwiiAet, retomed with thia other fa- 



The queen related thia kwident of the lap dog 
to herfnend BfadameMotteTilles theae ladiea ooiMMered 
it aa a oonpleto woBMn'a vicuiry. It h io theae meiiioira 
we find, that when Cbarics went down to the houae, to 
■aiw OB the fire leadmc membera of the omaitioB, thtf 
qneo B ooald not retain oer lively teniper, and impatiently 
babbled the plot; an that one of the ladiea in attendance 
daapatched a haa^ note to the partiee, who, as tfie king 
entered the houae. had jwt tame to leave it. Some have 
datod the nan of nia canw to the failure of that impolitic 
atop, whioh alarmed everr one sealoua for that apurit of 
nohdcal freedo m which haa now grownup in the eommona. 
ucUents like theae maik the feminine diapoaitiona of 
Henrietta. But when at aea, in danger of bewg taken by 
n pariiamentarian, the queen commanded the captain not 
to itrike, but to prepare at the extremity to blow up the 
ahip, roawiang the ahiidka of her females and domestics ; 
we perceive how. on every trying occasion, Henrietta 
■aver forgot that she was the daughter of Henry IV ; that 
glarioUB alBnity was inherited by her with all the aezoal 
pride ; and henee, at times, that energy in her actiona 
which waa ao fer above her intellectual capacity. 

And, indeed, when the awful events she had witnessed 
were one by one re g iste r ed in her melancholy mind, the 
aaBBhJHty of the woman subdued the natoral naugbtineas 
of her character ; but, true woman ! the feeling creature 
cf c ir c Bm s ianfes , at the Restoration she resumed it, and 
when the new court of Charles II would not endure her 
obsolete haughttneaa, the dowager.oiieen left it in all the 
Ml biitemcas of her spirit. An habitoal gloom, and the 
m ea g e ra eas of grief, during the common wealth had changed 
a countonance once the moot lively, and her eyes, whose 
dark and danhng luatre was even celebrated, then only 
aboBO m tears. When she told her physician. Sir Theo- 
dora Mayeme, that abe found her uaderMandiuf was faiU 
Jigher, and seemed terrified lest it was approaching to 
■adneaa, the court physician, hardly courtly to feUen ma- 
wotT. replied, * Madam, fear not that ; fer you are already 
■MM.' Henrietta had lived to contemplate the awful 
ehams of her reign, without comprehending them. 

Waller, in the proliision of poetical decoration, makes 
Henrietta ao beautiful, that her beauty wouM affect every 
lover • more than his private loves.' She' was ' the 
whole workFa mistress.' A portrait in crayona of Hen- 
rietta at Hampton«oourt sadly redncea aD his poetry, for 
the miraculous was only in the fency of the court poet. 
Bnt there amy be acme truth in what he aays of the eres 
of Henrietta. ' 

Such eyas as jrours, on Jove hfansslf, had thrown 
is bright snd fierce a Ughtoing as his own.* 

And in anotfier poem there is one charaeteriatie line 

' Such radiant eyes, 
8nA lovaly modon, and such shaip repUea.* 

In a MS. letter of the times, the vrriter deneribee the 
queea as * nimble and quick, Mack-eyed, brown-haired, 
ami a braue lady.'* In the ms. journal of Sir SynMnda 
lySwoa, who saw the queen OB her first arrival in London, 
«old and pnriraair as was that antiquary, he noticee with 
name warssth <the fentnrea of her face, which were much 
«BllveBod by her radiant and sparkling black eye.'f She 
Bppnaa to have po m eased French vivacity both m her 
mannnn nod her coavertatioB : m the histoiT of % queen, 
«B aeenrato eoBoeptionof her poraoB enters for something. 

Hot talema were BOt ef that Older which could influence 
the revdutioBs of a people. Her natural dispositions 
■Bght have aflowed her to beoome a politician of the toil- 



10 many political coquetries. 
^ V And mvolved intriguee, of 
whieh she baa been ao finely aecuaed. cauld never have 
OBtarad ktto her charnetsr. At firrt ahe tried all the fer^ 
tila mventions of a woman to persuade the fcinffthat she was 
Ua hnagfalest creature, and the good people of Bngiand, that 
jlw was quito in love wHh them. Now that we know that no 
ve deeply tainted with Gaiholichif»ti7 ; 
* flloane MS0, 4178. 
tHaiLlfS8,6lfi 



and that, haughty as she was, this princem sulfetnd the 
most insulting supentitions, inflicted as penancea by hsr 
priests, for this venr marriage with a Protestant prince, 
the folkming new facU relating to her first arrival in £m- 
land, curiously contrast with the monified feelingBsie 
must have endured by the violent suppression of her real 



We must bring forward a remarkable and ^mfy^trri 
document in tbelBmbaasies of Msrshal Bassompiere.* 
It is nothing less than a most solemn obligation contractsd 
with the Pope and her brother, the Kins of France, to edi^ 
cato her children as Catholics, and only to choose Gather 
lica to attend them. Had this iMea known either to Gharks, 
or to the English nation, Henrietta could never have bem 

Cermittod to ascend the English throne. The feto of bedi 
er sons shows how faithfidly she performed this treason- 
able contract. This piece of secret history opens dis 
concealed cause of those deep impressions of that faNh, 
which both nxwarchs sucked m with their milk ; that tri- 
umph of the cradle over the grave which most men eipe- 
rience : Charles IT died a Catholic, James II lived u one. 
When Henrietta was on her way to England, a legtlt 
firom Rome arrested her at Amiens, requiring the princam 
to undergo a penance, which was to last sixteen uys^for 
marrying Charles witnout the papal dispensation. TIm 
queen stopped her Journey, and wrote to inform the king 
of the occasion. Charles, who was then waiting for bar at 
Canterbury, replied, that if Henrietta did not inatanfly pro- 
ceed, he would return alone to London. Henrietta douMHii 
sighed for the Pope and the penance, but she set off tba 
day she received the king's letter. The king, ather hy 
his wisdom or his impatience, detected the aim of the Ro- 
man pontiff, who, had he been permitted to arrest dia 
progrem of a dueen of England for sixteen days ia tba 
nee of all Europe, would thus have obtained a tadt m^^ 
prema^ over a British Monarch. 

When the king arrived at Canterbury, although not at 
the moment prepared to receive him, Henrietta flew lo 
meet him, and with all her spontaneous grace and nativa 
vivacity, kneeling at his feet, she kissed his hand, while 
the kins, bending over her, wrapt her in his arms, aod 
kissed her with msny kisses. This royal and yooUAl 
pair, unusual with those of their rank, met with the eagar- 
ness of lovers, and the first words of Henrietta were thoaa 
of devotion ; Sir9. /• auu mmm en eepaie d» votn Jfe* 
juUfpom krt v$ie d command^ de ooms.*^ It had bem 
rumoured that she waa of a very abort stature, but, raacb- 
ing to the king'a shouMer, his eyes were cast down to htr 
feet, seemingnr observing whether she used art to iacraasa 
her height. Anticipating his thoughts, and playfolly ihsi^ 
ing her feet, she declared, that ' ue stood upon her cam 
feet, for thus high I am, and neither higher or lower.' A^ 
ter an hoiv's conversation in privacy, Henrietta took her 
dinner stirrounded by the court ; aad the king, who ksd 
already dined, performing the <^oe of her carver, cot a 
pheasant and aome veniaon. By the aide of the queaa 
stood her chostly confessor, solemnly renindrng her diot 
this was the eve of John the Baptist, aad waa tooe faatsd, 
exhorting her to be cautioua that she set no scaadalom 
example on her first arrival. But Charlea snd bis caort 
were now to be gained over, as well as John the Baptist. 
She affected to eat Tory heartily of the forinddan aNSl, 
which gave ^reat comfort, it seems, to several of her lav 
heretical sub|ects then present ; but we may oonoaive df 
panga of so confirmed a devotee ! She carried her diMi- 
mulation so far, that being asked about this time whadiar 
she oouhi abide a Hngonot? abe replied. ' Why notf* 
Was not my father one T Her rsady am]le8,d)e graoaM 
wave of her hand, the nmny * good aigns of hope,' u t 
contemporary in a manuscript letter expresses k. iadscad 
many of the Engttsh to believe that Henrietta nufbt area 
become one of themselves! Sir Symonds lyEwei^ v 
appears by his manuacript diary, was strudi by ' bar de- 
portment to her women, and her looks to her servaal^ 
which were so sweet and humblePt However, diia wtf 
in the first days of her arrival, and theae * sweetand ban* 
blekM)ks' were not constant ones; fbraoontieratWbit*' 

* Ambasaadea du Msrechal de Bsssomplera, ToL IO, 4^ 
f AleaarlromI>rMeddustoMrMead,17Jan.lttfc dlTTr 

flhmne M88. _. 

I Sir 8. D*Ewe*a Journal of his lift. HsrL M8 M& .x! 

have seen our puritanic anifcniary dasofbteg dis penaaw^ 

Soeen wkh some warmth ; but * he could not almsia ^nw» 
eep-fbiched sighs, to consider that she wanted iha knawMfi 

of one rallgkin,* a chcomsianos thst Henriana weald havsaa 

laakmaly regretted for 8tr Symonda hbnssif ! 
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fctll, writnig to a fnend, obiarves, that < the queen, how- 
•fer little or stature, jet is of a pleasing countenance, if 
dM be plecaed, otherwise full ot qurit and rigour, and 
ncHDM CI more than ordinary resolution \ and he adds an 
aicideiU of one oT her * frowns.' The room in which the 

rn was at dinner beinc somewhat overheated with the 
and oompany, < she droTo us all out of the chamber. 
I sinoose none but a queen could have cast such a 
now]/* We may ahvady detect the fair waxen mask 
BKhhiff away on the features it ooTered, eten in (me short 



By the maniace oootract, Henrietta was to be allowed 
a hcMVehold esti^iishment, composed of her own people ; 
•nd this bad been contriTed to bo not less than a smalt 
French cdaoy, ezeeedias three hundred penKms. It 
eonaposad, in fact, a French faction, and looks like a covert 
project oTRichelieu'sto further his intrigues here,byopen- 
Bg a pcvpetual correspondence with the discontented Cath- 
obcs oTEngland. In toe instructions oTBassoropiero, one of 
the aOegedobjeets of the marria|re is the general good of 
the OaUiolic religion, by affording some relief to those 
Bnglish who professed it. If however, that great states- 
man eyer entertained this political design, the simplicity 
aad pride of the tloman priests here completely overturned 
it; for in their blind zeal they dared to extend their domes- 
tie tyranny over majesty itself. 

The French party had not long resided here, ere the 
nutoal jealousies between the two nations broke out. AU 
the EagUsh who were not Catholics were soon dismissed 
from their attendance on the queen, by herself; while 
Charles was compelled, by the popular cry, to forbid any 
Engfiah Catholics to serve the queen, or to be present at 
the celebration of her mass. The king was even obliged 
to employ poursuivants or king's messengers, to stand at 
the door of her chapel to seize on any of Uie English who 
entered there, while on these occasions the French would 
draw their swords to defend these concealed Catholics. 
' The queen and hers' became an odious distinction in the 
■atMn. Such were the indecent scenes exhibited in pub- 
lie ; they were not less reserved in private. The follow. 
a anecdote of saying a grace before the king, at his own 
e, m a most indecorous race run between the catholic 
priest and the king's chaplain, is given in a manuscript let- 
ter of the times. 

* The King and queen dining together in the presence'f 
Mr Hacket (chaplain to the Lord Keeper Wilhams)^ be- 
ing ttien to say grace, the confessor would have prevented 
him, but that Hacket shoved hun away ; whereupon the 
coafeasor went lo the queen's side, and was about to say 
grace again, but that the king pulling the dishes unto him, 
and the carvers falling to their ousiness, hindered. When 
ifinner was done, the confessor thought, standingby the 
queen, to have been before Mr Hacket, but MrHacket 
again got the start. The confessor, nevertheless, begins 
Ins grace as loud as Mr Hacket, with such a confuoon, 
that the king in great passion instantly rose from the table, 
and, taking the <)ueen by the hand, retired into the bed« 
chamber.*^ It is with difficulty we conceive how such a 
■oene of priestly indiscretion should have been steered at 
tbm table of an English sovereign. 

Soch are the domestic accounts f have ^eaned from Ms. 
IsCters of the times ; but particulars of a deeper nature 
may be discovered in the answer of the king's council to 
Marshal Bassompiere, preserved in the history of his em- 
bassy ; this marshal had been hastily despatched as an ex- 
fraordinaiT ambassador when the French party were dis- 
BDSsed. This state document, rather a remonstrance than 
a reply, states that the French household had formed 
a licde republic withm themselves, oombinnig with the 
French resident ambassador, and inciting the opposition 
nsanbers in parliament ; a practice usual with that utrigu- 
iif eomt, even from the days of Elizabeth, as the original 
Isttsrs of the French ambawador of the time, which will be 

« A Isllsr 10 Mr Ifead. July 1, 1625, Sknne M88, 4176. 

t AC Hampton Court there Is a curious piaure of Charles 
and Henrletu dining In the presence. This regal honour, aA 
•er ks bCerrmxkKi during the CivU Wars, wss revived In 1697 
by Charles H, as appears by Kvelyn*s Diary. * Now did his 



ijei^ aaain dhie hi the presence, fai ancient style, wkh mu* 
lie and all the court ceremonies.' 

I The author of the Life of this Archbishop and Lord Keep- 
m in. volumfaious folio, but fiill of curious matters. AmK»^^r> 
funps the poet abridged it. 

• A leOMT from Mr Mead to StrMBnin Stntevme, October, 
Mbb 4117, Sloans M88. 



found in the present volume, amply show ; and those sf La 
Boderie in James the First's time, who raised a French 
party about prince Henry; and the eorrenondence of 
Banllon in Charles the second's reign is fuUy^exposed in 
his entire correspondence published by Fox. The French 
domestics of the queen were engaged in lower intrigues ; 
they lent their names to hire bouses m the suburbs ofLon- 
don, where, under their protection, the English Catholics 
founds secure retreat to hold their illegal assemblies. 
and where the youth of both sexes were educated and 
prepared to be sent abroad to Catholic seminaries. But 
the queen's priests, by those well known means which the 
Catholk rehgion sanctions, were drawing from the queen 
the minutest drcumstanccs which passed in privacy bo- 
tween her and the king ; indisposed her mind towards her 
royal consort, unpressed on her a contempt of the English 
nation, and a disgust of our customs, ano partkolarly, as 
has been usual with the French, made her neglect tho 
English language, as if the queen of England held no coa»- 
mon interest with the nation. They bad made her re- 
sidence a place of security for the persons and ptpers of 
the discontented. Yet all this was hardly more offensivs 
than the humiliating state to which they had reduced an 
English queen by their monastic obedience ; iniOicting the 
most degrading penances. One of the roost flagrant is 
alluded to in our history. This was a barefoot pilgrimage 
to Tyburn, where, one morning, under the galfows on 
which so many Jesuits had been executed as traitors to 
Elizabeth and James I, she knelt and prayed to them as 
martyrs and saints who had shed their blood in defence of 
the catholic cause.* A manuscript letter of the times 
mentions that * the priests bad also made her dabble in the 
dirt in a foul morning from Somerset house to St 
James's, her Luciferian confessor riding along by her in 
liis coach ! They have made her to go barefoot, to spin, 
and lo eat her meat out of dishes, to wait at the table of 
servants, with many other rkiiculous and absurd penances. 
And if they dare thus insuk (adds the writer) over the 
daughter, sister, and wife of so great kings, what slavery 
would they not make us, the people, to undergo I'f 

One of the articles in the contract of marriage was, that 
the queen should have a diapel at St James's to be built 
and consecrated by her Frendi bishop ; the priests became 
very importunate, declaring that without a chapel mass 
coiUd not be performed with the state it ought, before the 
queen. The king's answer is not that of a man inclined 
to popery. * U the queen's closet, where they now say 
mass, is not large enough, let them have it in the great 
chamber ; and, if the great chamber is not wide enough, 
they might use the garden and, if the sarden wouM not 
serve their turn, then was the park the fittest place. 

The French priests and the whole party feeling thenv* 
selves slighted, and sometimes worse treated, were breed- 
ing continual quarrels amoos themselves, grew weary of 
England, and wished themsdves away ; but many having ' 

Eurchase4 their places with all their fortune, woukl bavs 
een ruined by the breaking up of the eataUiahment.— 
Bassompiere alludes to the nroils and ckmoors of these 
French strangers, which expoeed them to the laughter of 
the English court; and one cannot hot smile in observ- 
ing in one of the despatches of this great mediator between 
two kings and a queen, addressed to the minister, that one 
of the greatest obstacles which he had found in this diffi- 
cult negotiation arose from the bedchamber women ! The 
French king being desirous of havmg two additional wo- 
men to attend the English queen, his sister, the ambassa- 
dor declares, that < it woukl be mora expedient rather to 
diminish than to increase the number ; for they all five so 
ill together, with such rancorous jeakwsies and enmities, 
that I have more trouble to make them agree than I shall 
find to accommodate the differences b^een the two hints. 
Their continual bickerings, and ofUm thehr vitnperaova 
language, occasion the English to entertam the most oo^ 
tempUble and ridiculous opinions of onr nation. I shall 
not, therefore, msist on this point, unlsss it shall please his 
majesty to renew it.' 

The French bishop was under the age of tinrtjr, and his 
authority was imsf^ed to have been hot urevereotly treated 
by two beautiful viragos in that dvil war of words which 

* There Is a very ran prim which has cdramsmonlsd tUs 
elrcomstancs. ...._ 

f Mr Fory to Mr Mead, July, 1696. Bar). MSB, No. ast. 
The answer of the ktc>g*s council to the complatots nfBnssnim 
piere is both copious and detailed In Yol. uL n. 166. of thia 
'Ambassads^ofthisMaishal. -^n^ ^ 
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WIS n(^i one of whom, Madame St George, was in 
Idgh favour, and most intolerably hated by ths English.— > 
Tet sueh was English gallantry, that the king presented 
this lady on her dismission with several thousand pounds 
and jewels. There was something inconceivably ludicrous 
in the notions of the English, oT a biriiop haraly of age, 
and the gravity of whose cnaracterwasprobaUy tami^ed 
by French gesture and vivacity. This French estabUsh- 
ment was £ily growing in expense and number ; a manu- 
script letter ol the times states that it cost the king 2402 a 
day, and had increased from three score persons to four 
hundred and forty, besides diildren ! 

It was one evening that the king suddenly appeared, 
and, summoning the French household, commanded them 
to take their instant departure— the carriages were ore- 
pared for their removal. In doing this, Charles hsa to 
resist the wannest intreaties. and even the vehement an- 
ger of the queen, who is saia m her rage to have broken 
several panes of the window of the apartment, to which 
the king dragged her, vad con&ned her from them.'* 

The scene wluc!i took place among the French people, 
at the sudden announcement of the king's determination, 
vras remarkably indecorous. They instantly flew to take 
possession of all the queen's wardrobe and jewels; they 
did not leave her, it appears, a change of bnen, since it 
vras with difliculty she procured one as a favour, according 
to sfxne manuscript letters of the times. One of their extra- 
ordinary expedients was that of inventing bills, for which 
they pretended they had engaged themselves on account 
of tne queen, to the amount of lO,000{, which the queen at 
first owned to, but lilerwards acknowledged the debts were 
fictitious ones. Among these items was one of 4002 for 
ttocessaries for her majesty ; an apothecary's bill for drugs 
of 800f ; and another of 1501 for * the bishop's unhoTy 
water,' as the writer expresses it. The young Frenco 
bishop attempted by all s<Mrts of delays to av<ud tnis isno- 
minious expulsion ; till the king was forced to sena his 
yeomen erf* the guards to turn them out from Somerset 
nouse, whore the juvenile French bishop at once (H-otesl- 
iiig against it, and mounting the steps of the coach, took 
his departure * head and sbouMers.' It appears that lo 
pay the debts and pensions, besides sendmg the French 
troops free home, cost 50,000/. 

In a long procession of nearly forty coaches, after four 
days tedious travelling they readied Dover; but the spec- 
tacle of these impatient foreigners so reluctantly quilting 
England, gesticulating their sorrows or their quarrels, ex- 
posed them to the derision and stirred up the prejudices 
of the common people. As Msdame George, whose vi- 
vacity is always described extravagantly French, was 8ief>- 
ping mto the boat, one of the mob could not resist the sat- 
isfaction of flinging a stone at her French cap ; an Eng- 
lish courtier, who was conducting her, instantly quitted his 
charge, ran the fellow through the body, and quieUy 
returned to the boat. The man died on the sooi ; but no 
fiirther notice appears to have been taken of tne inconsid- 
erate gallantry of this English courtier. 

But Charies did not show his kindly firmness only on 
this occasion : it did not forsake him when the French 
Marshal Bassompiere was instantly sent over to awe the 
king; Charles sternly oflTered the alternative of war, 
rather than permit a French faction to trouble an En^&sh 
court. Bassompiere makes a curious observation in a 
letter to the French Bishop of Mende, who had been 
Just sent away firom Encland ; and which serves as the 
most podtive evidence or the firm refusal of Charies I. — 
The French marshal, slier stating the total failure cit his 
nisnon, exclaims, * See, sir, to what we are reduced! and 
imagme my ^ef, (hat the QrUeen of Great Britain has the 
iwin of viewing my departure without being of any service 
to her ; but if you consider that I was sent here to make a 
emtrael ofmarriagt obtervedt tmd to nudntain the Catholic 
Rdigi4mmaeomUryjTmn wfueh they/crmeH^ bamthed it to 
bmA a contraetofmaniagtt jrou wul assist m excusing me 
of dns fiulure.' The French marshal has also preserved the 
nme distinctive feature of the naticm, as well as of the moo- 
mrdi, who, surely to his honour as King of England, felt 
and acted on this occasion as a true Briton. < I have found,' 
says tfie Gaul,* humility among Spaniards,civility and cour- 
tssgr amoBf the Swiss, in the embassies I had the honour 
to peiform for the king ; but the English wookl not in the 
IciMt abate of their natural pride and arrogance. The 
td&g is so raaohite not to re-establish any French about 

* A Isoer from Mr Pory to Mr Mead contains a tall aoeonnt 
ofUiistnnBadkm. HarLM88,86L 



the queen, hb consort, and was so stem (rude) in i . 
ing to me, that it is impossible to have oeen more so.* 
In a word, the French marshal, with all his vaunts and 
his threats, discovered that Charies I was the true repre- 
sentative of his subjects, and that the king had the sssm 
feelings with the people : this indeed was not always the 
case ! this transaction took place in IfiSfi, and when, km 
years afterwards, it was attempted again to introduce eir- 
tain French persons, a bishop and a physician, aboat the 
queen, the king absolutely refused even a French pbni^ 
cian who had come over wUh the intention of being omh 
sen the queen's, under the sanction of the queen niothar. 
This little circumstnnce appears in a manuscript lottsr 
from Lord Dorchester to Mr De Vie, one of the king's 
wniaXM at Paris. After an account of the arrival of ihii 
French physician, his lordship proceeds to notice the foi^ 
mer determinations of the king ; * yet this man,' he adds, 
* hath been addressed to the ambassador to introduce bin 
into the court, and the oueen persuaded in dears and 
plaine terms to speak to tne king to admit him as dooses- 
tique. His majesty expressed his dislike at this proceed- 
ing, but contented himself to let the ambassador know that 
this doctor may return as bee is come, with intimation 
that he shouki do it speedily; the French a mbsissdnr . 
willing to help the matter, spske to the king that the ssis 
doctor might be admitted to kiss the queen's hand, and to 
Carrie the news into France of her safe delivery ; which 
the kins excused by a civil answer, and has since con- 
mandeo me to let the ambassador understand, that he hsd 
heard him as Monsieur de Fontenay in this particular, but. 
if he should persist and press him as ambassador, he should 
be forced to say that which would displease him.'— 
L<Mrd Dorchester adds, that he informs Mr De Vicof thsss 
particulars, that he shouki not want for the infemaMo 
should the matter be revived by the French court, olhw> 
vrise he need not notice it.* 

By this narrative of secret history Charles I does not 
appear so weak a slave to his queen, as our writers echo 
fitNn each other ; and those who make Henrietta so ish 
portant a personage in the cabinet, appear to have been 
imperfectly acquainted with their real talMits. Charies, 
inoeed, was deeply enamoured of the queen, for he was 
inclined to strong personal attachments ; and *the temper- 




proaching the king, to have violated. Charles adsoired m 
Henrietta aM those personal graces which he himself wsn- 
ted ; her vivacity in conversation enlivened his own sen* 
ousness, and her gay volubility, the defective utterance flf 
bis own ; while the versatility of her manners relieved his 
own formal habits. Doubtless the oueen exercised the 
same power over this monarch whidi vivacious fonski 
are privileged by nature to possess over their husbsnds ; 
she vras often listened to, and her suggestaons were same- 
times approved : but the fixed and systematic prinoqdes 
of the character and the government <»* this raonardi niHtt 
not be imputed to the intrigues of a mere lively and voIsf 
tile woman ; we must trace them to a higher sooroe; to 
his own inherited conceptiims of the regal rights, if we 
would seek for truth, ana read thehistoiy of human nslvo 
in the history of Charies I. 

TBK MXICISTKn— ^RB OAKDIHAL DtTKB OT BXCHBUW' 

Richelieu was the greatest of statasoMD, if he who 
maintains himself by the greatest power is nuussmifly 
the greatest mimster. He ivas called * the Kiagof As 
King.' After havnig Ions tormented hhnself and Frtnss, 
he left a great name ana a great empire b ot h a flkelhs 
victims of splendid ambition ! Neither this great nidi** 
ter, nor this great nation, tasted of haopineBB mderhw 
mighty administration. He had, indeeo, a huaillssin*! 
in nis conduct which ohstraeted by no rslenfings tfaiis 
remorseless decisions which made him terrible. Bnti 
whBe he trode down the princes of the bh>od and fljenflM g, 
and drove his patroness the oaeen Btother, intoa maMtUo 
exile, and contrived that tiie xinff shodd foar and hats m 
brother, and all the canfinal-diwe dwse, Riehsliea «ss 
grinding the face of the poor by exorbitant taxation, snd 
converted every town in Fngsco into a purison; it «ns 
said of him, that he never Bked to be in any place whet^h* 
was not the strongest. * The commissioners of t^*^ 
chequer and the coomnnders of iIm army believe them* 

♦ A letter ftom the Karl of Dof chasliff, V May, MM' ^^"^ 
MBS, 7000 (160)' 
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mhm aDad to a golden barreft ; afMl in the interim tho 
iMiliMl IB dnrsed with the sini of nil the world, and is 
0ffM afirnid of h» life.' Thiw Grotiua tpMlu, in ode of 
lii lettera, of the ndMtmble nluatfoo of (hie great mini^ 
fir, in hH aeooont of the eourt of France in 1635, when 
he resided there at Swe&h ambaisador. Yetiuchia 
tte delanoo of theee great politkaana, who conoi4er whaf 
they term Male nUenttU as paramount to all other datiet, 
or dirine, that while their whole life ie a series of 
I, of troubles, of deceit, and of cnieltj, their teole 
finds nodiing to reproach itself with. Of any 
ether eoMcience, it seems absolutely necessary that they 
ibeaki be divested. Richelieu, on his death bed, made a 
nelnmn protestation, appealing to the last judge of man, 
who was about to pronounce his fentence, UiSt he never 
pioposed any thing but for the good of religion and the 
stsie; that is, the Catholie religion and his own adminis- 
tration. When Louis XIII, who visited him in his last 
OMments, took from the hand of an attendant a olate with 
two yotks of ogg>, that the Kins of France mignt himself 
serve his ezpirug minister, Richelieu died in ail ihe 8el& 
deinsian of a great minister. 

The sinister means he practised, and the political de- 
ceptions he contrived, do not yield in subtility to the dark 
fraadeor of his ministerial character. It appears that, at 
a critical moment, when be fell the king's favour was wav- 
ering, he secretly ordered a battle to be lost by the French, 
to determine the king at qpce not to give up a minister 
who, he knew, was the only man who could extricate him 
eat of this new difficult?. In our great civil war, this 
Bttnister pretended to Charles I that he was attempts 
iig to win the parliament over to him while he was back- 
ing their most secret projects against Charles. When a 
French ambassador addressed Uie parliament as an inde- 
pendent power, afler the king had broken with it, Charles, 
sensiUy affected, remonstrated with the French court ; the 
luniater disavowed the whole proceeding, and instantly re- 
called the ambassador, while at the very moment his 
secret agents were to their best embroiling the affairs of 
both parties.* The object of Richelieu was to weaken 
the English monarchy, so as to busy itself at home, and 
prevent its fleets and its armies thwarting his projects on 
the continent, lest England, jealous of me greatness of 
Prance, should declare itself for Spain the moment it had 
nooverod its own tranquillity. This is a stratagem too 
srdiaary with great ministers, those plagi-es on the earth, 
wbo, with their state reasons, are for cutting as many 
throats as QoA pleases am<»ig every other nation.f 

A fragment of the secret history of this ^eat minister 
■ay be gathered from that of some of his confidential 

r' ts. One exposes an invention of thi^ minister's to 
M hui cabinet labours, and to have at hand a screen, 
when that useful contrivance was requisite ; the other, 
the terrific «ffects of an agent setting up to be a politician on 
Us own account, against that of his master's. 

Riehehen's confessor was one Father Joseph ; but this 
man was designed to be employed rather in state affairs, , 
than in those whidi concerned his conscience. This 
aoinister, wbo was never a penitent, could have none. Fa- 
thsr Joseph had a turn ibr political negociation, otherwise 
he had not been the cardinal's confessor ; but this turn was 
sf that sort, said the Nuncio Spada, which was adapted to 

* Clarendon details the political coquetries of Monsieur La 
Feit£ ; his * notable fkmiHarhy with those who governed moet 
ll the two houses ;' II, 08. 

t Hone seems to have discovered in Estrades* Memdrs, the 
Mai oocarion of Rieheliea's conducL In leSO, the French and 
DiMch proposed dividing the low.couniry provinces ; England 
was to stand neuter. Charles replied to D'Estrades, that bis 
srmy and fleet should Instantly sail to prevent these projected 
cooquesis. From that moment the intolerant ambition of Ricbe. 
lee swelled the venom of bis heart, and he eagerly seised on 
(he first opportunky of supplying the Covenanters fn Scotland 
wkh arms and money. Hume observes, that Charles here 
expressed his mind with an imprudsni candour ; but it proves 
iM bed acquired a just idea of national interest VI, 887. See 
aaUiis a very curious passage In the Catholic Dodd^s Church 
waory, in, 83. He apologizes for his eanltnal by asserting 
u»t the same line of policy was pursued here in England * by 
Charles I himself, who ssnt fleets end armiee to amist the Hu- 
POQots, or French rebels, as he calls thom ; and that this was 
iMcoastampraaiee of (iueen Elisabeth's ministry, to foment 
wrenees in eeveral neighbouring kingdoms, and support 
thstr rebellious subjects, as the forces she employi^ for that 
parpos4 both in France, Flanders, and Scotland, are an undo- 
■table pioof.* The recrimloattoDS of polfcidans an the con- 
^ofgnatdnnsoL 



follow up to the utmost the views and notions of the mini*- 
ter, rather than to draw the cardinal to bis, or to induoe 
him to change a tittle of his designs. The truth is, that 
Father Joseph preferred going about in his chariot on 
ministerial missions, rather than walking solitary ,to his 
-conrent, after listening to the unmeaning confessions oi Car- 
dinal Richelieu. He made himself so mtimately acquaint 
ed with the plans and will of this great minister, that ha 
could venture, at a pinch, to act without (orders ; and 
foreign affairs were particularly consigned to his manage- 
ment. Ghrotius, when Swedish ambassador, knew them 
both. Father Joseph, he tells us^ was employed by Car- 
dinal Richelieu to open negociations, and put them on a 
way to succeed to his mincK and then the cardinal would 
step in, ar.d undertake the miishing himself. Joseph took 
business in hand when they wer** green, and, after ripening 
them, he handed them over to the cardinal. In a confer- 
ence which Grotius, held with the parties, Joseph began 
the treaty, and bore the brunt of the first contest. After a 
warm debate the cardinal interposed as arbitrator : * A 
middle way will reconcile you,' said the minister, * and as 
you and Joseph can never agree, I now make you friends.'* 

That this was Richelieirs practice, appears from ano- 
ther similar personage mentioned by Grotius, iKit one more 
careless and less cunning. When the French smhessa- 
dor, Leon Brulart, assisted by Joseph, concluded at Ratia- 
bon a treaty with the Emperor's ambassador, on its arrival 
the cardinal unexpectedly disapproved of it, declaring thsA 
the ambassador had exceeded nis instructions. But Bru- 
lart, who was an old statesman, and Joseph, to whom the 
cardinal confided his most secret views, it was not sup- 
posed could have committed such a gross error ; and it was 
rather believed that the cardinal changed his opinions with 
the state of affairs, wishing for peace or war as they suited 
the French interests, or as he conceived they tended to 
render his adrqinistrauon necessary to the crown. f When 
Brulart, on his return from his embassy, found this oulcry 
raised against him, and not a murmur against Joseph, he 
explained the mystery ; the cardinal hM raised this cla- 
mour against him merely to cover the instructions which 
he had himself given, and which Brulart was convinced he 
had received, through bis organ Father Joseph : a man, 
said he, who has nothing of the Capuchin but the frtjck, 
and nothing of tho Christian but the name ; a mind so 
practised in artifices, that he could do nothing without de. 
ception ; and during the whole of the Ratisoon negotia* 
tion, Brulart discovered that Joseph would never commi»* 
nicate to him any business till the whole was finally ar- 
ranged : the sde object of his pursuits was to find means 
to gratify the cardinal. Such free sentiments nearly coot 
Brulart his head; for once in quitting the cardinal in 
warmth, the minister, following him to the door, and pass- 
ing his hand over the other's neck, observed that, * Brulart 
was a fine man, and it would be a pity to divide the head 
firom the body.' 

One more anecdote of this good Father Joe^h, the fa- 
vourite instrument of the roost important and covert de- 
signs of this minister, has been preserved in the Memana 
Reeondite of Vittorio Siri4 an Italian Abb6, the Proco- 

Eius of France, but afterwards pensioned by Mazarinoi 
Lichelieu had in vain tried to gain over Colonel Omano, 
a man of talents, the governor of Monsieur, the only bro- 
ther of Louis XIII; not accustomed to have his offers 
r^sed, he resolved to ruin him. Joseph was now em- 
ployed to contract a particular friendship with Ornano, uid 
to suEgest to him, that it was full time that his pupil should 
be admitted into the council, to acquire some political 
knowledge. The advancement of Omano's royal pupil 
was his own ; and as the king had no children, tne crown 
might descend to Monsieur. Ornano therefore took the 
first opportunity to open himself to the king, on the propria 
ety of^ initiating his brother into affairs, either in council, 
or by a command of the army. This the king, as usual, 
immediately communicated to the Cardmal, who was well 
prepared to give the request the most odious turn, and to 
alarm his majesty with the character of Omano, wbo, ha 
said was inspiring the young prince with ambitious tboughtii 
that the next step would be an attempt to share the crown 

* Orotll EpIstoIiB, 8T5 and 880. fb. Ams. 1087. A voIVima 
which contains 2500 letters of this grest man. 

t La Vie du Cardinal Due de Richelieu, anonymous, but 
written by Jean le Clerc, vol. I, 607. An impartial but heavy 
life of a greu minister, of whom, between the paneryrics of 
his flatterers, and the satires of his enemies, It was djiflCTlt to 
discover a Just medinm 

t Men. Bac. vol V^ !U. 
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itaelf with hia iMJesty. The cardinal foresaw how much 
MoDsiear would be offended by the refuaal, and would not 
fail to betray his impatience, and inflame the jealousy of 
the king, z et Richelieu bore etill an open face and friend- 
ly voice for Ornano, whom he was every day undermining 
in the king's farour, till all tenpinated in a pretended con- 
■piracy, uid Ornano perished in the Bastile, of a f^ver, at 
least caught theje. So much for the friewhihip of Father 
Joeeph ! And by such men and such means, the astute 
minister secretly threw a seed of perpetual hatred between 
the royal brothers, producing conspiracies, oAen closing 
in blood, which only his own haughty tyranny had pro- 
voked. 

Father Joaeph died regretted by Richelieu ; he was an 
ingenious sort of a creotert, and kept his carriaffe to his 
last day, but his name is only preserved in secret nistories. 
The fate of Father Caussin, the author of the ' Cours 
Samte,' a popular book among the Catholics for its curious 
i^liflious stories, and whose name is better known than 
Falner Joseph's, shows how this minister could rid himself 
of fiaher>confes8or6 who persisted, according to their own 
QOtionsi, to be honest men in spite uf the minister. This 
|»ece of secret history is drawn from a manuscript narra- 
tive which Caussin left addressed to the general of the 
Jesuits.* 

Richelieu chose Father Caussin for the king's confoMor. 
and he had scarcely entered his office, when the cardinu 
inf(M7ned him of the king's romantic friendship for Made- 
moiselle La Fayette, olwhom the cardinal was extremely 
jealous. Desirous of getting rid altogether of ibis sort of 
tender connexion, he hinted to the new confessor that, 
however innocent it might be, it was attended with perpe- 
tual danger, which the Uuiy herself acknowledgea, and, 
' warm with alt the motions of grace,' had declared her 
intention to turn ' Religieuse ;' and that Caussin ought to 
dispoee the king's mind to see the wisdom of the retiolu- 
tion. It happened, however, that Caussin considered that 
this lady, whose zeal for the happiness of the people was 
well known, mi^ht prove more serviceable at court than in 
a cloister, so that the good father was very inactive in 
the business, and the ministfir began to suspect that ho had 
in hand an instrument not at all fitted to it as Father Jo- 
seph. 

< The motions of grace' were however, more active than 
the confessor, and mademoiselle retired to a monastery. 
Richelieu learned that the king had paid her a visit of three 
hours, and he accused Caussm of encouraging these se- 
cret interviews. This was not denied, but it was adroitly 
insinuated, that it was prudent not abruptly to oppose the 
TJolence of the kinj^s pSRsion, which seemed reasonable 
to the minister. The king continued these visits, and the 
lady, in concert with Caussin, imoressed on the king the 
most imfavourable sentimenis of tne minister, the tyranny 
exercised over the exiled queen-mother, and the prmces of 
the blood ;t the grinding taxes he levied on the people, his 
projects of alliance with the Turk against the Christian 
•overeigns, 9lc. His majesty ttighed ; he a^ked Caussin 
if he could name any one capable of occupying the minis- 
ter's place ? Our simple pobtician had not taken such a 
coasideraiion in his mind. The king asked Caussin 
whether he would meet Richelieu face to face ? The Jesuit 
was again embarrassed, but summoned op the resolution 
with equal courage and aimplicity. • 

Caunin went tor the purpose : he found the king cloeet- 
•d with the minister ; the conference was long, from which 
Caussin argued ill. He himself tels us, that weary of 
waiting in Uie ante-chamber, be contrived to be admitted 
into the presence of the king, when he performed his pru- 
nise. But the case was altered ! Caussin had lost his 
caufe before he pleaded it, and Richelieu had completely 
justified himself to the king. The good father was told 
that the king would not perform his devotions that day, and 
duU he night return to Paris. The next morning the 

* It Is quoted in the * Remarques Critiques sur 1e Dktion' 
■afre de Btyle,* Paris 1748l This anonymous folio volume 
was written by Le Sieor Joly, a canon of Dijon, and is full of 
curious researches, and many authentic discoveries. The 
wrlCMT Is no philosopher, but he corrects and adds to ih^ know* 
ledge of Bayie. Here I found some original snecdotes of Hobby, 
from M8. sources, during that philosopher's residence ai 
Faris, which I have viven in * Quarrels or Authors.* 

t Moniresor, attscbed (o the Duke of Orleans, has left us 
some very curious memoirs, in two small volumes ; the second 
preserving many historical documents of that aaive period. 
This spirited writer has not hesluted to detail his projects for 
She aasasslnadon of the tyrannical minister. 



whole affair was cleared up. An order from court prohw 
bited this voluble Jesuit eitner from speaking or wriimg to 
any person ; and farther drove him away in an inclement 
winter, sick in body and at heart, till he'found himself aa 
exile on the barren rocks of Cluimper in Britany, whera 
among the savage inhabitants, he was cratinually menaced 
by a prison or a gallows, which the terrific minister lost no 
opportunity to place before his imagination ; and occasion- 
ally despatched a Paris Gazette, which distilled the venom 
of Richelieu's heart, and which, like the eagle of Prome- 
theus, could gnaw at the heart of the inaulsjted polUidaa 
chained to his rock.* 

Such were the contrasted fotes of Father Joseph and 
Father Caussin ! the one the ingenious ereoters, the other 
the simple oppositionist,* of this great minister. 

TBS MINKSTKR— DUKB OF BUCKXlfaHAM, LORD Aimi* 
KAL, LORD OSVERAL, Ac, itC, &C. 

' Had the Duke of Buckingham been blessed with a 
faithful friend, qualified with wisdom and integrity, the 
duke would have committed as few faults, and done as 
transcendant worthy actions, as any man in that age in 
Europe.' Such was the opinion of Lord Clarendon in 
the prime of life, when yet untouched by party feeling, be 
had no cause to plead, and no quarrel with truth.t 

The portrait of Buckingham by Hume seems to me a 
character dove-tailed into s system, adjusted to his plan of 
lightening the errors of Charles I, by participating them 
among others. This character conceals the more favour* 
able parts of no ordinary man : the spirit which was fitted 
to lead others by its own invincibility, and some quahties 
he possessed oTa better nature. All the fascination of his 
character is lost m the general shade cast over it by the 
niggardly commendation, that * he possessed seme accom- 
plishments of a courtier.' Some, indeed, and the most 
pleasing ; but not all truly, for dissimulation and hypocrisy 
were arts unpractised by this courtier. * His sweet and 
attractive manner, so favoured by the graces,' has been 
described by Sir Henry Wotton, who knew him well; 
while Clarendon, another living witness, tells us, that 

* He was the most rarely accomplished the court had ever 
beheld ; while some (hat found inconvenience in his near- 
ness, intending by some affront to discountenance him, 
perceived he had masked under this gentleness a terrible 
courage, as could safely protect all his sweetnesses.' 

The very errors and infirmities of Buckingham seem to 
have started from qualities of a generous nature; too de- 
voted a friend, and too undisguised an enemy, carrying his 
loves and his hatreds on his open forehead ;| too careless 
of calumny,§ and too fearless of danger ; he was, in a 

* In the first volume of this work, page lOS, is a <Bffersat 
view or the character of this extraordinary man : those aoec- 
dolos are of a lighter and satirical nature ; they touch on * lbs 
follies of the wise.* 

t In *The Disparity* to accompany *The Parallel,* of Sir 

Henry Wouon ; two exquisite cabinet-pictures, preserved in 

* the Reliquiee Wouoniana ; and at least equal to the finest 

* Parallels* of Plutarch. 

{ The singular openness of his character was not stsiesroaa> 
like. He was one of those whose ungovernable sincerity * csn- 
not put all their passions in their pockets.' He told the Covnt* 
Duke Olivarez, on quitting Spain, that ' he would always ce- 
ment the fnendahip between the two nations, but with regard 
to you, sir, in parucular, you must not consider me as year 
friend, but must ever expect from me all poseible enmity sad 
opposition.* The cardinal was willing enough, savs Hume, 
< to accept what was proffered, and on these terms the favoor* 
lies parted.* Buckingham, desirous of accommodstlng tbs 
paraes in the nation, once tried at the favour of the puntaaic 

Gny, whose head was Dr Preston, master of Emanuel Col- 
je. The duke was his generous patron, and Dr Presum, 
his most servile adulator. The most zealous puritans w«n 
offended at this intimacy ; and Dr Preston, in a letter to soms 
of his pany, observed, thst it was true that the duke wss a 
vile and ivofligate feltow, hut that there was no other way to 
come at him bia by the lowest flattery ; thst it was necsiaiy 
for the glory of Ood that such instruments sboukl be made uss 
of; ana more in this strain. Some oflirious band conveyed 
diis letter to the duke, who, when Dr Preston csme one mors* 
ing, sfl usual, asked him whether he had ever disobliged himt 
that he should describe him to his panv in such black charsc* 
ters. The doctor, amazed, denied the fact ; on which the duke 
inaunily produced the letter, then turned from him, never to 
see him more. It is said that from this moment he absndoned 
the puriun party, and anached himself to Laud. This stoiy 
was told by Thomas Baker to W. Wouon, as coming from one 
well versed in the sicret history of that dme. Lansdowna 
M8S, 872, fo. 8S. 
$ ▲ well-known tract against t i T uke of Buck ngbam, by 
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I, a mam of leMation, •cting from impulse; ■corning, 
■dead, pnideati«l views, but capable at all times of efl»« 
biadag grand and original ODos ; compared by the jealousy 
of bcCMQ to the Spenser of Edward II and even the 8e- 
junis of Tiberias; he was no enemy to the people ; oAen 
ssrious in the best designs, but volatile in the midst ; hb 
peat error spnmg from a sanguine spirit. * He was ever,' 
says Wotton, ' greedy of honour and hot upon the public 
es«, but too confident in the prosperit jr of beginnings.' 
If Bodcin^am was a hero, and yet neither general nor 
admiral; a minister, and yet no stateaman ; if often the 
creature of popular admiration, he was at lenath hated by 
lbs poople ; if long envied bj his equals, and oetrayed by 
kis own creatures,* * delighting too much in the press and 
■dl i isnre of dependents and suitorsf who are always burrs 
and sosaotimea the briars of favourites,' as Wotton well 
dsaeribes them ; if one of his great crimes m the eyes of 
lbs poople was, that * his enterprises succeeded not ac^ 
coidmg to their impossible expectation ;* and that it was 
a still greater, that Buckin|^iam had been the permanent 
lavoonle of two monaichs, who had spoilt their child of 
futane ; then may the future inquirer find something of his 
cfaarader which remains to be opened ; to instruct alike 
lbs sovereiga and the people, and * be worthy to be regis- 
tered amosf the great examples of time and fortune.' 

Contrast the fiite of Buckingham with that of his great 
riffal, RicbeKeu. The one wmning popularitv and loeinc 
it; once in th« Commons saluted as * their redeemer,' till, 
at length, the^ resolved that * Buddnsham was the cause 
of all the evils and dangers to the king and kingdom.' 
Magnifioent, ooen, and merciful ; so (brbeariiw, even in 
lii acts of gentle oppression, that thev were easily evaded ; 
and rioCs and libels were infecting tne country, till, in the 
fspdar clamour, Boddngham was made a political mon- 
ster, and the <iagg<Br was planted in the heart of the incau- 
lisM miiustor. The other statesman, unrelenting in bis 
Mwer, and jpindinc in hb oppremion, unblest with one 
orather-feehng, baa his dungeons filled and his scaffolds 
raised, and died in safety ain glory— a cautious Wrant ! 

There exists a manuscript memoir of Sir Balthaxar 
Qeriner, wlio was one of those mgenious men whom 
Bockiagban delifihted to assemble about him ; for this 
wu one of hie characteristics, that although the duke hinik- 
arif was not teamed, yet he never wanted for knowledge ; 
loo eaHy in life a practical roan, he had not the leisure to 
bseome a oootemplative one ; he supplied this deficiency 
by perpetually * sining and questioning well' the most emi- 

Dr Oeorge EgHsham, physician to James I, entitled * The 
foranmner ofRevenge,' may be found in man^ of our col lee* 
lioiM. Oertvier, in his manuscript memoirs, gives a curious 
■ccottnt of this political libeller, the model orihat class of des- 
Pente scribblers. ' The faleeneas of his libels,* says Oerbier, 
* be htth since acknowledffed, titough too late. Dartne my 
niidency at Bruxelles, thra Eglisham desired Sir Will'am 
Cbsloner, who then was at Lien, to bear a lener to me, which 
h all! extant : he proposed, If the king would pardon and re- 
ttiva him inm favour again, with some competent subsistence, 
Ast ke would recant all that be had said or written, to the dis> 
•dvanuge of any in the court of England, confessing that he 
had been urged thereunto by some combustious spnriis, that 
Ibr their malldous designs had set him on work.* Bucking- 
btro would never notice these and similar libels. Eglinham flew 
to Hoflsnd after he had deposited his political venom in his na- 
the covntry, and found a fate whfch every villanous factlonist 
vko offers to recant for ' a competent subsistence* does not al- 
vayi ; be was found deed, assassinated in his walk^ by a 
ttniptnion. Tet this political libel, with many like it, are 
Mill authorities. * George, Duke of Buckingham,* says Oldys, 
' will not speedily outstrip Dr Eglisham^s Kore-runoer of Re- 
tense.* 

* 'The misery of prime ministers and Ikvourites is a portkm 
of their Ikie, which baa not always been noticed by their bk>- 
inphers; one must be conversant witH secret history, to dis* 
cover the ihom In their pillow. Who could have imagined 
wst Bockingham, possesslnff the entire aflections of his sove. 
^^1 (luring his absence had reason to fear lieing supplanted ? 
*^en his confidential mcretary, Dr Mason, slept In the same 
gaiab er with the duke, he would give way at night tu those 
»|ipressed passkms which his unaltered countenance con- 
oealsd by day. In die absence of all other ean and eyes, he 
**Bttld break out Into the most querelous and impassfoned lan- 
C^>Ma« declaring, that * never his despatches to divers princea, 
aarthe great busfn^m of a fleet, of an army, of a siege, of a 



nent for their experience and knowledge; and Lord Baooa, 
and the Lord Keeper Williams, Aa well as such as Gtai^ 
bier, were admittad\into thia sort of intimacy. We havo 
a curious letter by Lord Bacon, of advice to our minister, 
written at his own requeat ; and I have aeen a large oofw 
reanondence with ihat subtile politician, the Lwd Keeper 
Williams, who aAarwards attempted to supplant bim, to 
the aame purpoae. OerUer was the painter and architect, 
and at the aame time one of the confidential agents or 
Buckingham; the friend of Raubena the painter, wiUi whom 
he was concerned in this country to open a Spanish nego- 
tiation, and became at length the master of the ceremoniea 
to Charles II, in his exile. He was an actor in many 
scenea. Gerbier says of bioaaelf, that * he was a minister 
who had the honour of public employment, and may 
therefore incur censure for dedaring some pasaagts eir 
state more overtly than becomee such an one, but secrets 
are secrets but for a time ; others may be wiser for them 
selves, but it is their silence which mucea me write.'* 

A myatary haa alwaya hong over that piece of kni^il> 
errantry, the romantic journey to Madrid, where the prmso 
miniater and the heir-apparent, in diaguise, eoiAled their 
aafety in the hands of our national enemies ; wUch axeilad 
such popular damour, and indeed anxiety for the prinoa 
and the protestant cause. A new light la east over tk^ 
extraordinary transaction, by a secret which the doke ina- 
parted to Gerbier. The project was Buckingbam's ; a 
Drigbt original view, but taken far out of the line of prece- 
dence. It was one of those bdd invenliona which no eooa- 
mon mind could have conceived, and none but the apirit of 
Buckingham oouki have carried on with a mriendoor and 
mastery over the persons and events, whicn turned o«t| 
however, aa unfavourable aa poaaiUe. 

The reatoraiion of the imprudent PahiliBe, the 



law of Jamea I, to the Palatinate which that pi 

loat by bis own indiscretion, when he aocepled the crowA 




*aI1'deserved, were now content to foraet him.* So ahort- 
■^ li the gratitude oboerved to an absent fkvourite, who ki 
*o« likely to feil by the aeatarea hia own hands have made. 



of Bohemia, although warned of his own inoooBpatoocyi 
aa well aa of the incapadty of those prinoeaof the empire, 
who might have assmtod him against the power of Austria 
and Spain, seemed however to a great part of our natioB 
necemary to the stabilUy of the protestant interests.-* 
James I, was most bitterly run down at home for his dvfl 
padfic measures, but the truth is, by Gerbier^ aoooont. 
that James cookl not depend on one single aDy, adio had 
all taken fright, although aome of the Gemwna were wilt 
ing enoui^ to be aubaidiMd at 90,0001 a month firom Eng^ 
land ; which Jamea had not to give, and whieh he had 
been a fool had he given ; for tlModi this war for the pn^ 
teatant intereata was popular in England, it was by no 
means general among tne German princea t the Prince 
Elector of Trevea, and another prince, treated Gerbier 
coolly; and oboerved, that*God m theae days did not 
send prophets more u> the prolestants than to othon, to 
fight a^nat nations, and to second pretences which pubfia 
incendiaries propose to princea, to engage them into xa^ 
neceaaary ware with their neighboura.' Fraaoa would 
not ffo to war, and much leaa the Danes, the Sweden, and 
the Hdlandera. Jamea was calumniated for hm tinwfity 
and cowardice ; yet, aaya Gerbier, King James merited 
much of his, people, though ill requited, choosing rather 
to suffer an eclipse of his personal reputation, than to bring 
into sudi hazard the reputation and force of hia kingdoma 
in a war of no hopea. 

Aa a father and a king, from private and firom jwbfia 
motivea, the reatoration of the Palatinate had a doable tie 
00 James, and it waa alwaya the eameat object of hia na- 
gotiationa. But Spain aent him an amusing and Kterair 
ambassador, who kept him in play year alter year, witB 
merry tales and btm moCs.t Those negodationa had lai^ 
guiahed through all the tedium of diphmiacy ; the amoraiff 
promisoa of the courtly Gkmdomar were aure, on retom m 
the courier, to bring sudden diflicultiea from the sobtila 
Olivarez. Buckingham meditated by a single blow to 

a Bloane MSB, 4181. 

f Oerbier gives a cnrioua spedmen of Gondomai«s pleasant 
sortoffanpudenoe. When James expresssd himself wUh great 
warmth on the Spaniards under Bpinola, taking the first ama 
in the Palatinate, under the eyes of our amb aaa ad or, Oondo> 
mar. with Gorvantk humour, aotmpied to give a new turn ta 
the diecuashm -, for he wiahed that Bpbola had taken the whole 
Palatinate at once, for * then the generoskT of my maaiar 
would be ahown in all ka luatre, by reatoring ft all anln lo tlia 
English ambassador, who had witneaaad the whole opera* 
tk>ne.* James, however, at thki moment waano lonnr plaaaad 
with the inexhauatlble humour of bis old ftlnd, ai» sat aboiA 
tryhil what oould ba dona. 
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Mtnkm at ihe true Mcret, whether the Spanieh court oould 
tie induced to haeteo this importaat object, gaioed over by 
die profibred alliaiice with the Eni^uh crown, from the 
lipe of the prince bioieeif. The whole scene denied with 
ooUtics, duvalrr, and niMnificence ; it was caught by the 
nigh spirit of the youthful prince, whom Clarendon tells 
1M * lored adventures ;* aiM it was indeed an incident 
which has adorned more than one Spanish romance. The 
panic which seised the Engtish, featful of the personal 
safety of the prince, did not prevail with the duke, who 
told uerbier toat the prince ran no hatard from the Spa- 
niard, who well knew that while his sister, the fugiuve 
CtuMO of Bohemia, with a numerous issue, was rvviding 
in Holland, the proteslant succession to our crown was 
neifectly secures; and it was with this convicti<Mi, says 
Oeriner, that when the Count Duke Ofivarez bad been 
persuaded that the Prince of Wales was meditating a 
fight from Spain, that Buckingham with his accustomed 
npuit told him, that * if love bald made the prince steal out 
of bis own country, vet fear would never make him run out 
of Spain, and that ne should depart with an equipage as 
fyi^a a Prince of Wales.' This was no empty vaunt. 
An English fleet was then waiting in a Spanish port, and 
4hfe Spanish court inviting ourprince to the grand Escuri- 
nl, attended the departure of Cfhariee, as Hume eipresses 
it with * elaborate pomp.' 

This attempt or BucUn^iam, of which the origin has 
been so often mquired into, and po oppositely viewed, en- 
tirely failed with the Spaniard. The catholic league out- 
weighed the protestant. At first the Spanish court had 
Wen as much taken by sunrise as the rest of the world ; 
ail parties seemed at their nrst interview highly gratified. 
* We mav rule the worki together,' stid the Spanish to 
lbs English minister. They were, however, not made by 
nature, or state interests, to agree at a seoood interview. 
The Lord Keeper Williams, a wily courtier and subtile 
pditician, who, in the absence of bis patron, Buckingham, 
evidently supplanted him in the fiivour of his roval master) 
when asked by James, * Whether he thought this knight* 
errant pilgrimage would be likek to win the Spanish lady ; 
answei«d with much political foresight, and saw the diffi- 
Ailtv : ' If my lord marquis will give honour to the Count 
Duke divarez, and remember he is the favourite of Spain ; 
nr, if Olivarez will show honourable cirihty to my lord 
marquis, remembering he is the favourite of England, the 
wooing may be prosperous ; but if my lord marquis should 
forget where he is, and not stoop to OUvares ; or if Oliva- 
ffes, forgetting what foeat he hatn received with the prince, 
bear himself like a Casiilian grandee to my lord marquis, 
<he provocation nmy cross your majesty's good intentions.'* 
What Olivarea once let out, * though somewhat in hot 
Wood, that in the councils of the king the English match 
bad never been taken into consideration, but from the time 
of the Prince of Wdes's arrival at Madrid,' might have 
been trae enough. The seven years which had passed in 
apparent negotiation resembled the scene of a fata mor^ 
gmtai an earth painted in the air—raised by the delusive 
arts o^Gondomar and Olivarez. As they never designed 
to realise it, it would of course nerer have been brou^t 
into the councils of his Spanish maiesty. Buckingham 
discovered, as he toU Gerbier, that the Infanta by the will 
4d her fiitber, Philip III, was designed for the emperor's 
; the catholic for the catholic, to cement the venerable 
When Bnckin^iam and Charles had now ascer- 
that the Spanish cabinet could not adopt English 
nnd protestant interests, and Olivarez had convinced him- 
•elf that Charies wouU never be a catboKc. all was brc^en 
tip; and thus a treaty of marriage, which had been slowly 
nared, during a penod of seven years, when the flower 
aaemed to take, only eoaiaiaed within itself the seeds of 

war.f 
Ottvares and Richelieu were thorough-paced statesmen, 

in every respect the oppoeites of the elegant, the spirited, 

and the open Buckingoam. The English favourite cnecked 

* Bsckm*8 lift of Lord Keeper Wllliaiss, p. 119, pt 1, lb. 

i The narrative Tumished by Bucklacham, and vouched by 
Ae pitocelo the parliament, agrees m the main wHh what the 
4irice (eld Oei bier. Ii Is curious to observe bow the narrative 
nsemsie have perplexed Husse, who, from some preconcelTed 
eystem, candsmna Buckfaigtiom, * for Jihe ' lalsity of this long 
Barrsdve, ss ceteulaied entirely to roialead the parliamenL' 
He has, however, hi the note \t\ of this very volume, sufB- 
4iienily ssarked Che difllcukies which hung aboitt the oplnton 
Im has given 4n (he lazL The curious may find the parrative 
4n rrankland'a Annals, p. M, and In Rushwecth'a Hist. CoU. 
tt 1181 It has many entenainmg uacticular^ 





tment. 

There is a story that the war between England 
France was occasioned bv the personal disr es paet 
by the Cardinal Duke Richeheu to the English dake, in 
the aflTronting mode ofaddreosing his letters. Gerhisrsays 
the worid are in a ridiculous mistake about this 
stance. The fact of the letters is true, suMie 
himself the secretary on this occasion. It t« 
however differently than is known. Richeiiea, atleaAss 
baughtj as Buckingham, addreased a letter, in a momsM 
of capnee, in which the word Monsieur was level with lbs 
first line, avoidrng the usual space of honour, to muk lii 
disrespec^. Buckingham instantly turned on the rsidhil 
his own invention. Gerbier, who had written the letter, 
was also its bearer. The cardinal started at the first sight, 
never havmg been addressed with such &miliarity, and wsi 
silent. On the following day, however, the cardinal r^ 
cieved Gerbier civilly, imd, with many rhetorical espre^ 
skms respeotittg the duke, * I know,' said he, < the power 
and greatness of a high admiral of England ; the eamsnf 
of his great ships make way, and preecnbe law mere fcr» 
bly than the aanens of the church, of which I am a 
her. 1 acknowledge the power oi the hvourites of 
kings, and I am content to be a minister of state, 
duke's humble servant.' This was an apokigy made widi 
aD the jwttcssr of a Gaul, and by a great statesman whs 
had recovered bis senses. 

If ever minister of state was threatened by the pntnos- 
ties of a faul termmation to his life, it was Backmgbsm; 
but his own feariessness disdained to interpret them, ns 
following circumstances, oollscted from manuscript lettem of 
the times, are of this nature. After the sudden snd oa- 
happy dissolution of the parliament, popular terror shoirsd 
.tseltin sJl shapes ; and those who did not join in the pop» 
Mar terror showed itself in all shapes ; and those who did 
not join m the popular cry were branded vrith the odioas 
nickname of tAe duddma. 

A short time before the assassinatiua of Bu ck i n g h sm. 
when the king, after an obetinate resistance, had coiwedcd 
his assent to the * Petition of Right,' the houaes testifisd 
their satisfiiction, perhape their trium|^, by their shoots of 
acclamation. They were propagated by the hearora oa 
the outside, from one lo the other till they reached the d^ : 
some confused account arrived befcve theoceaaien of tbess 
rejoicings was generally known : suddenly the belh begin 
to ring, bonfires were kmdied, and in an instant all was a 
scene of public rejoicing. But ominous indeed were thess 
rejoicings, for the greater part was occasioned by a blm 
rumour that the duke was to be sent to the Tower ; no one 
inquired about a news which every one wished to hear ; 
uid so sudden was the joy, that a ms. letter says, ' the 
old scaffold on tower-hill was pulled down and burned by 
certain unhappy boys, who said they would have a new 
one built for tne duke.' This mistake so rapidly prevaiM 
as to reach even the country, which blazed with bonfires 
to announce the fall of Buckingham.* The snouts on the 
acquittal of the seven bishops, in 1688, did not speak in 
plamer language to the son's ear, when after the venfict 
was given, such prodigious acclamations of joy, seemed to 
set &e king's authority at defiance : it spread itself not 
only into the city, but even to Hounslowheath, where die 
soldiers upon the news of it gave up a great shout, thcn^ 
the king was then actually at ainner m the camp, t 
To the speculators of human nature, who find its history 
; written in their libraries, how many plain lessons seem U> 
have been lost on the mere politictan, who is only sneh in 
the heat of action. 

About a month before the duke was assassinated, occurr- 
ed the murder by the populace of the man who was csOm 
( The duke's devil.' This was a Dr Lambe, a man of m^ 
famous character ; a dealer in magical arts, who lived \if 
showing apparitions or selling the fovours of the devil, sad 
whooe chambers were a convenient rendezvous for the ca- 
rious of both sexes. This wretched man, who openly o- 
ulted in the infamous traflSc by which he lived, wbea be 
was sober, prophesied that he should fall one day by the 
hands from vriiich he received his death ; and it was sak 
he was as positive about his patron's. At the age of 

V Letter ftom J. Mead to Sir M. StutevUle June ft, tfW 
Barl. MSS, 7000. 
t Memoln ci Jarote U, vol. n, p, Ifll^ 
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v^Mj. Im wm loni to piMM m tiia citj, and Uie aty ^». 
■■pniitiwitljr bMvilj fioled WOOL for not detiToriag ap thoM 
who, k nHBrdering this hoary culprit, were hetra to ny 
tbat dMy wodd handle his master worse, and would have 
WBcad hia flcMh, and have bad ovofjT <»« & bit of him. 
This is one more instance of the political cannibalisai of 
tiM BMb. The fate of Dr Lamhe served for a ballad, and 
Ibe printer and sinf er were laid in Newgate.* Backing 
has it wiems, for a moBMnt oootemplated his own fate m 



wrelcbed creature's, more particularly as another omen 
nbmded ilseiron his attention ; for oo the very dav of Dr 
Lambe't murder, his own portrait in the coundUcliamber 
was seen to have fallMi out of its frame; a circumstance 
«s awful in that age of omens, as the portrait that walked 
from im frame in the < Castle of (mnto,' but perhaps 
BMva easily aooounted for. On Che eventfbl day of Dr 
Lnmbe's beinc torn to pieces by the mob, a drcumatanee 
nc uwi e d to Buckingham, somewhat remarkable to show 
the ipint of the times. The king and the dnke were in 
the Spring-gardens looking on the bowlers ; the duke pat 
«n hie hsL One Wilson a Scotchman, first kiaring the 
dake'a hands^ snatched it off, saying, * Off with your hat 
bafore the kmg.' Buckingham, not apt to restrain his 
omck ibeKags, kicked the Scotchman, but the king inter- 
fering, said * Let him alone, Oeorge ; he is either mad or 
• floM.' * No, Sir,' replied the SoolchoMa, < I am a sobe r 
mut, and if your majestv wouhi give me leave, I will tell 
yon that of this man which many know, and none dare 
sneak.' Thb was as a prognostic, an anticipation of the 
«merof FeltMi! 

About this time a libel was taken down from a post in 
Coieman-street by a constable and carried to the lord- 
■Mjror, who ordered it to be delivered to none but his ma- 
Motr. Of thb libel the manuscript letter eontains the fol- 
lawwg particulars : 

And on the tsitsslnstlon of the dnke, I find two Unas In a 
MS. letter: 

The shepherd's struck, the sheep are fled ! 
For want of Lamb the wolf is dead ! 

* There Is a scarce tract of < A brief descrtpUon of the Dotori- 
oos IHb of John Lambe, otherwise called Doctor Lambe.* Ice, 
wKh a curious wood print of the mob pelting him m the 
sneet. 

* Who rules the kingdom ? The king 
Who nileif the king? The dake. 
Who roles the duke ? The devil. 

Let the duke look to h ; for they intend shortly to use hhn 
wone than they did the doctor ; and If things be not shortly re- 
tormed, they will work a reformation themselves.* 

The only advice the offended king auggested was to set 
a double watch evcrv night ! A watch at a poet to pr^ 
vent a libel being affiled to it waa no prevention of libela 
being written, and the fact is, liheb were now bundled and 
sent to fairs, to be read by those who would venture to 
read, to those who would venture to listen ; both parties 
were often sent to prison. It was about this time, after 
the sudden dissolouon of the parliament, that popular ter- 
ror showed itself in various shapes, and the spuit which 
then broke out in libels by ni^t was assuredly the same, 
which, if these political prognostics had been rightly con- 
strued by Charles, might have saved the eventual scene 
of blood. But neither the king iMr his favourite had yet 
been taught to respect popular foelings. Buckingham, 
after all, was guilty of no heavy political crimes ; but it was 
bis misfortune to uve been a prime minister, as Claren- 
den says, in * a busy, querulous, froward time, when the 
people were uneasy under pretences of reformation, with 
some petulant discourses or liberty, which their great im- 
postors scattered aaaong them like glasses to multiply their 
wars.' It was an age, which was preparing for a great 
contest, where both parties committed gr«at faults. The 
favourite did not appear odious in the ey^s of the king, 
who knew his better dispositions more intimately than the 
popular party, who were crying him down. And Charles 
attributed to individuals, and ' the great impostors,' the 
damours which had been raised. 

But the plurality of oifices showered on Buckingham 
rendered him still more odious to the people : had he not 
been created kvd high admiral and general, be bad never 
risked his character amidst the opposing elements, or be- 

* Rushworth has preserved a burden of one of thess 

Let Chsries and Oeorge do what they can, 
The daks shall die Hke Doctor Lamb, 



fore impregnable forts. But somethiii| more than hif 
own lowering spirit, or the temerity oi vanity, muat be 
alleged for his assumption of those opposite military chv 
raciers.* 

A peace of twenty years appears to have rusted tlie 
anna of our aoUiers, and their oemmanders were deatitutt 
of miUtaiy skill. The war with Spain was clamoured for ; 
and an expedition to Cadiz, in which the duke waa re» 
preached by the people for not taking the command, an 
they supposed from deficient spirit, only ended in oor un* 
disciplined soldiers under bad commanders getting drunk 
in the Spanish cellars, insomuch that not all had th« 
power to ran away. On this eipedition, some versea 
were handed about, which probably are now firat printed, 
fixNU a manuscript letter of^ the times ; a political pasqoi- 
nade which ahows the uttar sillintias of tUs, * BHfiadoi 
Mos.' 

▼BmS» on THB BZFKDinmi *o OADn, 



Thsre was a crow sat on a 
He fbw away— and there was none I 
There was a man that run a racs. 
When he ran fast— he ran apace ! 
There was a maid that eat an apple 
When she eat two—ehe eat a couple ' 
There was an ape sat on a tree, 
When he fell down— then down fhU he 
There was a fleet that went to Spain, 
When k rstunied— It came agafai ! 

Another expedition to Rochelle, under the Eari ofDen- 
bigh^ was indeed of a more sober nature, for i1m eari 
decbned to attack the enemy. The national honour, among 
the other grievanoes of the people, had been hmg decraded ; 
not indoM by Buckingham himself, who persomuly baa 
ever maintained, by his high spirit, an equality, if not a 
auperiority, with France and Spain. It waa tc win back 
the public favour by a reaolved and puUie eflfort, that 
Bnckin^am a second time was wilfing to pledge hia fbr> 
tune, his honour, and hia Bfo, into one daring cast, and oo 
the dyke of Rechelle to leave his bodijr, or to vindicate his 
aspened name. The garralsna Gerbier aball tell hia own 
story, which I transcnbe from his own hand-writmg, cf 
the mighty preparations, and the duke's perfect devotion 
to the cause, for amonc other rumoura, he was calumniated 
as ever having been faithful to his engagements with tba 
Protestants or Rochelle. 

* The duke cauaed me to make certain works, according 
to the same model as those iriierewith the Prinoa ef Par- 
ma blew up, before Antwerp, the main dyke and eataeado ; 
thev were so mighty stroni^, and of that quanti^ of powder, 
and so closely masoned m barks, that thev nugnt have 
bkrwnup the "half ofa town. I employed tnerein of pow- 
der, stone-quarries, bombs, fire-balls, chains and iron balla, 
a double proportion to that used by the Duke of Parsn, 
acconling to the description left thereof, f 

* The duke's intention to sneoour the Roobelers 
manifest, as was his care to assure them of it. He 
manded me to write and convey to them the secret adveiw 
tiaement thereof. The last advice I gave them from him 
contained theee words, < HoM out but three weeks, and 
God willing I will be with you, either to overoorae or to 
die there.' The bearer of thb received from my handa a 
hundred Jacobuses to carry it with speed and aafety . The 
duke had disbursed tliree-soore thousand poonda of hb 
money upon the fleet ; and bst his life ere he could get 
aboard. Nothing but death had hindered bim or fiiistrat* 
ed his deeign, of which I am confident by another very 
remarkable passi^. < The duke, a little Wore bb de» 
parture from Tors-house, being alone with me in hb gasr 
den, and giving me his last commands for my journey 
towards Italy and Spain, one Mr. Wigmore, n gentlenaa 
of hb, coming to us, presented to hb lordship a pnpw. aaid 
to come firom the prophesying Lady Daven^ forstelling, 

* At the BrMsh Instltutkm, fome time back, was seen a pic- 
ture of Buckingham, mounted on a charger by the 8ea.shore, 
crowded wHh trituns, Itc As h reflected none of th e gra ces 
or beauty of the original, and seemed the work of some wretch- 
ed apprentice of Rubene (perhaps Oerbler himself, ) these con- 
tradictory sceompanhnents incresssd the suspicion that the 
picture could not be the duke's ; it was not recollected gener- 
ally that the Ihvourite was both admiral and general ; and 
that the duke was at onoe Neptune and Ifars, rulbg both ssa 
and land. 

t Thb machine seems nolked in Le Msrcure Franffob 1627, 
p. 888. 

t Oerbler, a foreigner, aearcely ever writes an Enjrlisk 
name correctly, while his onhocraphy b not always imellid- 
Ma. He maana here Lady Daviss, aae i tiaoid l iiary cbaiacisr 
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Ihmt Im •houkl end his life tbmt month ; betides he had re- 
ceived a letter from a rery considerable hand, persuading 
him to let some other person be sent on that expediiion 
to command in his place ; on which occasion the duke 
made this expression to me : ** Gerbier, If God please I 
wiU go, and be the first man who shall set his foot upon the 
dyke before Roche! 'to die, or do the work, whereby the 
world shall see the reality oCeur intentions for the relief of 
that place." He had belore told me the same in his closei, 
after be had tngned certain despatches of my letters of cre- 
dence to the Duke of Lorraine and Savoy, to whom 1 was 
sent to know what diversion tbev could make in favour of 
the kin^, in case the peace with Spain should not take. 
His majesty spoke to me, on my gomg towards my resi* 
dency at Bruxelles, " Gerbier, I du command thee to have 
a cootioual care, to press the Infanta and the Spanish 
ninisters there, (or the restitution of the Palatinate ; for I 
am obliged in oonsdeoce, in honour, and in maxim of 
state, to stir all the powers of the world, rather than to 
fiul to try lo the uttermost to compass this business." 

In the week of that expedition, the king took * George' 
with him in his coach to view the riiips at Deptford on their 
departure for Rochelle^ when he said to the duke ' Georee, 
there are some that wish that both these and thou mignt- 
est perish together ; but care not for them ; we will both 
perish togetlwr, if thou doest !' 

A few days before the duke went oo his last expedition, 
be gave a farewell mask and supper at Yorkhouse, to their 
majesties. In the mask the duke a|^ared followed by 
Envy with many open mouthed dogs, which were to repre- 
sent the barkings of the people, while next came Fame 
and Truth ; and the court allegory expressed the king's 
asBtiroeot and the duke's saagumenope. 

Thus resolutely engaged m the very cause the people 
had BO much at heart, the blood Buckingham would have 
sealed it with was shed by one of the people themselves ; 
the enterprise, designed to retrieve the national honour, 
k^ tarnished, was prevented ; and the Protestant cause 
•uttered, by one who imagined himself to be, and was 
blest by nearly the whole nation, as a patriot ! Such are 
the efiects of the exaggerations of popular delusion. 

I find the following epitaph on Buckingham, in a mano- 
■cript letter of the times. Its condensed bitterness of spirit 
gives the pdpular idea of his unfortunate attempts* 
Thb Dusb's Epitaph. 

If ldletrav*llers ask who lieth here. 

Let the duke*s tomb this for inscription bsar ; 

Psint Gales and Rh6, make French and Spanish idogh; 

Mix England^s shame-— end there's bis epttsph ! 

Befire his last fatal expedition, among the many libels 
which abounded, I have discoverad a manuscript satire, 
entitled 'Rhodomontadoa.' The thoughtless minister is 
made to exult in his power over the giddy-headed rouhi- 
tude. Buckingham speaks in his own person; and we 
have here preserved those false rumours, and those agcim. 
vated feelinn, then floating among the peoole : a curfoos 
instsBoe of tnose heaped up calumnies^ whicJi are oilen so 
heavily laid on the head of a prime mmister, no fiivourite 
with the people. 

* 'TIS not your threats shr II take me from the king ! 
Nor queetfonlng my counsels end commands. 
How with the honour of the state It iUnds ; 
That I lost Ilh6, and with such loss of men. 
As scarcely Urns can e'er repair again ; 
Shall aught affright me ; or else care to see 
The narrow seas from Dunkirk clear and free. 
Or that you can enforce the king to believe, 
I from the pirates a third share receive >, 
Or that I correspond with foreign slates 
(Whether the klne^s foes or oonfederaies) 
To plot the ruin of the kinfr and stale, 
As erst you thousht of the Palatinate ; 
Or that Ave honared thousand pound doth lie 
In the Venice bank to help Spain's maiesty ; 
Or that three hundreii thousand more doch rest 
In Dunkirk, for the arch-duchess to conte« 
"With Engisnd. whene'er occasion offers; 
Or that by rapine I will fill my coffiers ; 
Nor that an office In church, state, and comt, 
b fVeeiy given, but they mo« pay me fort. 
Nor shall you ever prove I had a hand 
bi poiaoning of the monarch of this land : 
Or the like hand by poisoning u> Intox 
Southampton, Oxford, Hamilton, Lennox. 

■sd a supposed prophetess. This Cassandra hit the time in 
lier dark pmitetions, and was more persuaded than ever that 
dM was a wophaiasa * 



Nor shall you ever prove by magic channs, 
I wrought the king's affectkin or nis harms. 
Nor fear I if ten V iurya now were here, 
Suice I have thrice ten Ravilliacs as near. 
My power shall be unbounded in each thing. 
If once I USB these words, * I and my king.' 
Seem wis^, atid cease theo to perturb the 
Oraulve wHh him that sits and guides the helm. 
I know your reading will inform you soon, 
What creatures they were that barkt against the 
I'll give you better counsel ss a friend ; 
Cobblers their latchets ought not to transcend ; 
Meddle wilh common matters, common wrongs*, 
To the house of commons common things beJoi 
Leave him the oar that best knows how to row. 
And state to him thai best the state doth know. 
If I by industry, deep reach, or grace. 
Am now arriT'tl at ihis or that great place, 
Must I, to jdease your inconsiderate rage, 
Tnrow down mine honours i Will nau^t else 
Your furious wisdoms ? True shall the verse be ysl, 
There's no less wit required to keep, than gel. 
Though Lamb be dead, I 'U stand, and you shall ssa 
1*11 mile at them thst can but bark at ms. 



After Buckingham's death, Charles I cherished his 
mory warmly as his life, advanced his friends, and desigpied 
to raise a magnificent monument to his memory ; and if 
any one accused the duke, the king always imputed the 
fami to himself. The king said, * Let not the duke's ene- 
mies seek to catch at any of his offices, for thev will find 
themselves deceived.' Charles called Buckingham * his 
martyr !' and often said the world was much mistaken » 
the duke's character; for it was commonly thought the 
duke ruled his majesty ; but it was much the contrary, 
having been his most faithful and obedient servant in aO 
things, as the kins said he would make sensibly appear lo 
the world. Indeed after the death of Buckingham, Charles 
showed himself extremely active in business. Lord Dor- 
chester wrote^* The death of Buckinsluim causes no 
dianges ; the king hokis in his own hands the total direc- 
tion, leavinc the executorvpart to every man within the 
compass ofnis charge.* This is one proof, among many, 
that Charles I was not the puppet-king of BucUngbaffl, as 
modem historians have imagined. 

rSLTOV THB POLinCAI. ASSASSIB. 

Felton, the assassin of the Duke of Buckingham, by the 
growing republican party, was hailed as a Brutus, rising, 
m the style of a patriotic bard, 

* Refiilgent from the stroke.' akbitsidb 

Gibbon has thrown a shade of suspicion even over Bru* 
tns's < God-like stroke,' as Pope has exalted it. In Pel* 
ton, a man acting from mixed and confused motives, the 
political martyr is entirely lost in the contrite penitent ; ho 
was, however, considered in his own day as a being al- 
most beyond humanity. Mrs Macaulay baa called bin 
* a lunatic,' because tne duke had not been aasassinatsd 
on the right principle. His motives appeared inconoeiv 
able to hn contemporaries ; for Sir Henry Wotton, who 
has written a life of the Duke of Bockmgham observes, 
that * what may have been the immediate or greatest mo- 
tive of that felonioas conception (the duke*b aMasainalion,) 
is even yet in the clouds.' After ascertainittg that it was 
not private revenge, he seems tp conclude that it was Or 
Egglesbeim's fiirKNis < libel,' and the * remonstrance' of 
the puiiament, whicli, having made the duke * one of the 
foolest monsters upon earth,' worked on the dark imagina- 
tion of Felton.' 

From Felton's memorable example, and some similar 
ones, one observation occurs worth the notioe of every 
minister of state who dares the popular odium he has 
rwsed. Such a minister will slways be in present danger 
of a violent termination to his career ; for howe<ver he may 
be convinced that there is not political virtue enough in a 
whole people to afford * the God-like stroke,' he wdl al- 
wajrs have to dread the arm of some melancholy enthu- 
siast, whose mind, secretly agitated by the pubUc mdigna- 
tion, directs itself solely on nim. It was sometime sfier 
having written this reflection, that I discovered the follow. 
ing notice of the Duke of Btickingham in the unpublished 
life of Sir Symonds D'Ewes. * Some of his friends had 
advised him now generally he was hated in England, sod 
how needful it would be for his greater safety to wear 
some coat of mail, or some other secret defensive mnam 

* ShMne MSB, 4178, letter 6M 
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tlie duke alurfitiDC Mid, *' It AMdi not : there are 
M Roau epirite left.**^* 

An aocoQnt ofihe conteoiporarj feebngi which wymyA' 
diisad with Felton, end almoet MBctiooed the aMauui'f 
deed, I gather from the Mf . letters of the timet. The 
nabbe .mtiid, through a l<»iff state of dieconfmiti had 
Daen preparra for, and not wimout an obscure eipoctarioo 
vf the mortal eiKl of Buckingham. It is certain the dulce 
received many warnings which he demised. The assas- 
MWtioa kindled a tumult of joy tbroogbout the nation, and 
• fltete-libel was written in strongcharacters in the &ces 
of the pao^e. The ]»assage of Felton to London, after 
iIm asaaasnation, seemed a triumph. Now pitied, and 
■ow blessed, mothers held up their diildren to behold the 
savour of the country ; and an old woman exclaimed, as 
FdtoQ passed her, with a scru>tural allusion to his short 
■tatore, and the mightiness ot Buckingham, * God bless 
thoe hfttle David !* Fenton was nearly sainted, before he 
reached the metropolis. His health was the reigning toast 
asBQag the republicans. A character somewhat remarks^ 
hie, Alexander Gill (usher under hts father Dr Gill, mas* 
ter of St Paul's scnod,) who was the tutor of Milton, 
and hie dear friend afterwards, and. perhaps, from whoee 
ioBiwessions in early life, Milton derived his vehement 
iMtred of Charles, was committed by the star-chamber, 
heavily fined, and sentenced to lose his ears, on three 
charges, one of which arose from drinking a health to FeW 
ton. At Trinity College, Gill said that the king was fitter 
to stand in a Cheapside shop, with an apron before him, 
and say, Wkatiaacve? thui to govern akimdom; that 
the duke was cone down to hell to see king James ; and 
drinking a health to Felton, added he was sorry Felton 
had deprived him oT the honour of doing that brave act.t 
la the taste of that day they contrived a political anagram 
of hia name, to express the immoveable self-devotbn he 
•bowed after the assassination, never attempting to es- 
cape; and John Felton, for the nonce, was made to 
read, 

NohtJUeiui! 

But while Felton's name was echoing Hurough the king- 
dom, our new Brutus was at that moment exhibiting a 
piteous spectacle of remorse ; so different often is the 
real person himself from the ideal personage of the public. 
The assassination with him was a sort of theoreUcal one, 
depending, as we shall show, on four propositions; so 
that when the kins's attorney, as the attomejr-general 
was then cafled, had furnished the unhappy criminal with 
an unexpected argument, which appeared to him to have 
overturned his, he declared that he bad been in a mistake ; 
and lamenting that he had not been aware of it before, 
from (hat instant his conscientious spirit sunk into despair. 
In the open court he stretched out his arm, offering it as 
the offending instrument to be first cut off ; he requested 
dM kmg's leave to wear sackcloth about his loins, to sprin- 
Ue asMs on his head, to carry a halter about his neck, in 
teethnony of repentance ; and that he might sink to the 
lowest point of contrition, he insisted on asking pvdon 
not oolv of the duchess, the duke's mother, but even of 
the duke's ecuirion-boy ; and a man naturally brave was 
seen always shedding tears, so that no <Hie could have im- 
agined that Felton haid been ' a stout soldier.' These par- 
tieolars were given by one of the divines who attended him, 
to the writer m the ms. letter.*! 

The character of Felton must not, however, be conceiv- 
ed firom this agonizing scene of contrition. Of melai^ 
dioly and retired habits, and one of those thousand officers, 
who had incurred disappointments, both in promotion and 
m arrears of pay, from tne careless duke, he felt, perhaps, 
ahhough be denied it, a degree of personal ananosit^ to- 
wards nim. A solitary man who conceives himself injured 
broods over his revenge. Felton once cut off a piece of 
Ids own finger, inclosmg it in a challenge, to eonvmce the 
person whom he addressed, that he valued not endanger- 

* HarL MBS, 64& 

t The MS. letter fflvtng this account observes, that the words 
eoncemlncr his majesty were not read in open court, but only 
ihMe reladngto (he dine and Felton. 

I Clarendon notices that Felton was * of a gentlemsn^s family 
te Suffolk of good fonune and reputation.* I find that during 
hb confinement, the Karl and Ooomess of Arundel, and Lord 
MakravsTS their aon. ' he being of their blood.' says the letter^ 
writer, continually visited biro, gave many proofii of their 
IHendahip, and brourh| his *winding-sheet}> ror to the last they 
vBsra^tsd to save hnn ftom being hung In chains : they dhS 



lag his whole hody, prorided it afforded him an opportmuty 
orVengeanoe.* zei with all diis. such was his love of tium 
and rigid honour, that Felton obtained the nick-name of 
* honest Jack,' one which, after the assasainatioo, became 
extremely popular through the nation. The reUooos 
enthusiasm of the times had ^Iso deeply possessed hia 
mind, and that enthusiasm, as is well Icnown, was of a 
nature that might easily occasion its votary to be mistaken 
for a republican. 

Clarendon mentions Aat in his hat he had sewed a pa- 
per, in which were written a fow lines of that remon- 
strance of the commons, which appeared to him to sanc- 
tion the act. I have seen a letter from Lord Carlton to 
the q^een, detailing the particulars ; his lordship was one 
of those who saved Felton from the swords of the military 
around him, who in their vexafionfor the hiss of their gene- 
ral the duke^ which thev oonsidered to be the end <h the 
war, and their ruin, worn have avenged themselves. Bat 
though Felton, m conversation with Lord Carbon, con- 
fessed that bv reading the remonstrance of the parliament 
it came into bis head, that in committing the act of killmg 
the ddce, he should do his ooontnr a jgreat good service, 
yet the paper aewed in his hat, thinking he might have 
fallMi a victim in the attempt, was different from that de- 
scribed by Clarendon, ana b thus preserved in this letter 
to the queen by Lord Carlton. * Ifl be slain, let ik> man 
condemn me, out rather ooodemn himself. Our hearts 
are hardened, and become senseless, or else be had not 
gone so long unpunished. He is unworthy the name of a 
gentleman or soldier, in my opinion, that is afraid to sacn- 
fioe his life for the honour of God, nis king, and country. 
John Felton.'t 

Felton's mind had however previously passed throuf^ a 
more evangelical process; four theological propositions 
struck the knife into the heart of the minister. The con- 
scientious assassin, however accompanied the fatal blow 
with a prayer to Heaven, to have mercy on the soul of the 
victim ; and never was a man murdered with more sospoi 
than the duke. The following curious document I have 
discovered m the hs. letter. 

' Propositions found in Feltmi^s tnmk, at die time he 
slew the duke. 

1. There is no alliance nearer to any one than his 
country. 
ExMpt his God and hb own soul, said the divines, 
t. The safety of the people b the chbfeat law. 
Next to the (aw of God, said these divines. 
9. No law is more sacred than the safety and welfare of 
the commonwealth. 
Only Gh>d's law b more sacred, said the divmes. 
4. God himself hath enacted thb law, that all things that 
are for the good profit and benefit of the commonwealth 
should be lawful. 

The divines said. We must not do evil that good may 
come thereon.' 

The gradual rise m these extraordinary propositiono, 
with the last sweeping one, which includes every thing 
lawless as lawftil for the common weal, was at least but 
feebly parried by the temperate divines, who, while they 
were so reasonably referring every thing to Uod, wanted 
the vulgar curiosity to inquire, or the philosophical dis- 
cernment to discover, that Felton's imagination was driving 
every thing at the duke. Couki they imagine that these 
were but subtile cobwdis, spun by a doset-speculator on 
human affairs f In those troubled times did they not give 
a thought to the real object of these inquiries? Or did 
they not care what befella minion of the state? 

There b one bright passage in the hbtory of this unhap- 
py man, who, whep broken <K>wn in spurits, firmly asserted 
the riffhts of a Bnton ; and even the name of John Felton 
may fill a date in the annals of our constitutional freedom. 
Felton was menaced with torture. Rushworth has no- 
tk^ the fact, and given some fanperfect notes of hb 
speech, when threatened to be racked; but the followina 
b not only more ample, but more important in its essentbl 
particulars. When Lord Dorset told him (says the vs. 
letter,) Mr Felton, it b the king's pleasure that you shoold 
be put to the torture, to make you confess your eomplices, 
ana therefore prepare yourself for the rack : Felton an- 
swered, * My k>rd, I do not belbve that it b the king's plea- 
sure, for he IS a just and a gracious prince, and will not 
have his subject tortund agamtt low. I do afibm upon 

* Rushworth, vol. I, (M. 

t Laasdowne MS8, 209. Auctioneer's Catalogue. 
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mj nlTEtioD thtt mj pariMMe was not known to any man 
lifinf ; bat tf ii be bit niajeity|« pleasore. I am ready to 
wffer wbaterer bis majesty will bare mflicled upon me. 
Yet tbis I must tell you by tbe way, tbai if I be put upon 
tbe radci I will accuse you, ray Loni of Dorset, and none 
but yourself.'* This firm ami sensible speech silenced 
theoL A council was heU, the judges were consulted ; 
and on tbis occasioni they came to a very unexpected do- 
dsion, that * Felton ought not to be tortured by the rack. 
for no such punishment is known or allowed by our law.' 
Thus the judges condemned what the government had 
constantly practised. Blackstooe yieUs a fraternal eulo- 

6'um to the honour of the judges on this occasion ; but 
ume more philosophically discovers the cause of this 
sudden tenderness. * So much more exact reasoners with 
rmrd to law, had they become from the j9alou9 tpntfi^ 
Iff the HoHte ef Commoiis.' An argument which may be 
strengthened from cases which are unknown to the writers 
of our history. Not two years before the present one, a 
Captain Brodeman, one who had distinguished himself 
among the ' bold speakers ' concerning the king and the 
duke, had been sent to the Tower, ud was reported to 
have expired on the rack ; the death seems doubtful, but 
tbe fact of his having been racked is repeated in the hs. 
letters of the times. The rack has been more frequent- 
ly used as a state-engine than has reached the know- 
fedge of our historians ; secret have been the deadly 
•mbraces of the Duke of ExeteHs daughter.! It was 
only by an original journal of the transactions in the 
Tower that Burnet oiscovered the racking of Ann As- 
kew, a narrative (^ horror ! Jamea the First incidentallv 
mentions in his account of the powder-plut that this raa 
was sikoMMt to Guy Fawkes during his examination ; and 
yet under this prince, mild as bis temper was, it had been 
used m a terrific manner.! Elizabeth but too frequently 
employed this engine of arbitrary power ; once she had all 
Che sfMvants of the Duke of Norfolk tortured. I have seen 
u a MS. of the times heads of charges made against some 
member of the House of Commons in Elizabeth's reign, 
amonc which is one for having wriUen against torturing ! 
Tet (Joke, the most eminent ofotir lawyers, eztoln the mer- 
cy of Elisabeth in the trials of Essex and Southampton, 
because she had not used torture against their accomplices 
or witnesses. Was it for the head of law itself, as Coke 
was, to ext«4 the mtrqf ol' the sovereign for not violaiinir 
the laws, for not punishing the subject bv an illegal act ? 
The truth is, btwvere are rarely philosophers ; the history 
of tbe heart, read only in statutes and law cases, presents 
the worst side of human nature : they are apt to ccMisider 
men as wild beasts; and they have never spoken with 
any great abhorrence of what they so erroneously consi- 
dered a means of obtaining confession. Long afler these 
times. Sir George Mackenzie, a great lawyer in the 
reign of James II, used torture in Scotland. We have 
seen how the manly spirit of Felton, and the scruples of 
the Commons, wrenched the hidden law from judges who 
had hitherto been too silent ; snd produced that unexpect- 
ed avowal, which condemned all then: former practices. 
But it was reserved for better times, when philosophy 
combining with Isw, enabled the genius of Blackstone to 
quote with admiration the exquisite ridicule of torture, by 
Beccaria. 

On a rumour that Felton was condemned to suffer tor> 
cure, an effusion of poetry, the ardent breathings of a pure 
«nd youthful spirit, was addressed to the supposed political 
martyr, by Zooch Townley, of the ancient family of the 
Townleys in Lancashire, to whose last descendant tbe nsp 
<ioa owes the first public collection of ancient art.§ 

* Hart. M88, 7«». J. Mead to Sir M«tl. fltuteville, Sept. 

t The rack, or brake, now in the Tower, was Introduced 
1^ the Dnks of Exeter in the reign of Henry VI, ss an aaxilla< 
ry to his project of est^lishing tbe civil Isw in this country ; 
and hi derision It was called bis dsughter. Cowel*s loterp. 
voc. Rsck. 

X This remarkabls document bmeservsd by Dslryraple ; k 
is an hidoraement In tbe hand-wrhing of secreury Winwood, 
rsspeedng the examination of Peachsm, a reconl whose gra. 
dueled horrors qiigbt hsve charmed the speculsilve cruelty of 
a Domitian or a Nero. * Upon thess interrogatories, Peacbam 
this daj was examined before torture, in torture, between tor* 
tore, snd sAer torture; notwithstanding, nothing could be 
drawn frtnn him, he persisting stllJ in his obstinate and ineen* 
«lble denials and rormer answer.' Dalrymple*s Mem. and 
liStters of James I, p. 36. 

\ Z Townley in \9SA made ihe Latin oration in mpmory o( 



The poem I transenbe from a hs. copy of the tODes : ij' 
appears only to have circulalod in that secret finn, for the 
wnMr being summoned to the star chamber, and not wil* 
line to have any such poem addreaaed to hinaelf, 
to toe Hague. 

' To his confined friend, Mr Jo. Fxx.tov, 

£njoy thy bondsgs, make thy prison know 
Thou nsst a libeity, ihou can*sc not owe 
To chose base punishments : keep entbe, rioet 
Nochfaig but guilt shacklea the ooneelenca. 
I dare not tempt thy vallam blood lo aAray, 
Infeebling It with pity ; nor dare I pray. 
Thine aa may mercy flnde, least thy grsatttqr 
Lose somewhat of iis miracls and glory. 
I wish thy merits, laboured cruelty ; 
8iom vengeance best befriends thy 



For I would have posterity to hear. 
He that can bravely do can bravely bear. 
Tonuree may seem great in a ceward>a sjs ; 
It *s no grest thing to suffer, less to die. 
Should all the clouds fkll down, and in diat 
Lightning and thunder serve to take my lift, 
I would applaud the wisdom or my fkte. 
Which knew to valne me or such a rate. 
As to my fall to trouble all the sky, 
Emptying upon roe Jove's full annoury. 
Serve in your sharpest mischiefs ; use your ncky 
Enlarge each joint, and make each sinew crack. 
Thy soul before wss strsitened ; thank thy doom. 
To show her vinus, she haib larger room. 
Tet sure if every artery were broke. 
Thou would'st find strength for such another 
And now I leave thee onto Death and Fame, 
Which lives 10 shske Ambition wah thy name ; 
And if it were not sin, tbe court by It 
Should hourly swesr berore the (avoorils. 
Farewell ! Tor thy brave sake we shall not aand 
Henceforth commanders, enemies to defend ; 
Nor will it our just roonarchs hencefoidi pleaiay 
To keep an admiral, to lose the seaa. 
Farewell ! undaunted stand, and Joy to be 
Of public eervice the epitome. 
Let the duke'e name solace and crown thy thrall \ 
All we for him did suffer, thou for all ! 
And I dare boldljr write, as thou dar*« die. 
Stool Felton, England's ransom, here dotn Be !* 



This it is to be a great poet. Feltoo, who was 
ted in such elevated strains, was, at that moment, not tlua 
patriot but tbe penitent. In political history it fivqucntly 
occurs that tbe man who accidentally baa effectuated Htm 
purpose of a party ia immediately invested by thea witk 
all their favourite ?irtuea ; but in reality, having acted froas 
nootives originally insignificant and obscure, hia **bamffimr 
may be qmte tbe reverse they have made him ; and aoch 
was that of our < honest Jack."^ Had Townley had n norw 
intimate acquaintance with hia Brutus, we might have loot 
a noble poem on a noble subject. 

JOHVSOV'S HIHTS FOR THE LirS OT POPS. 

I shall preserve a literary curioait^, which perhapa • 
the only one of its kind. It is an original memorandimi of 
Dr Johnson's, of hints {kx tbe life of Pope written down a* 
they were susgested to his mind in the course of his re. 
searchea. Tiie lines in ilalks, Johnson had scratdied whh 
red ink. probably after having made use of them. Tbcoe 
boles should be compared with the life itself. The youth* 
ful student will find some use, and the curioua be gratified 
in discovering the gradual labours of research and Msarva- 
tton ; and that art of seizing on those general oonceptioaa 
which afterwards are devel<^>ed by meditation, and illustrv> 
led by Genius. I once thought of accompanying these 
fttnit ny the amplified and finished passages derived fitm 
them; but this is an amusement which the reader can 
contrive for himaelf. I have extracted the moat material 
notes. 

This fragment ia a companion piece to the engravod 
fac-simile of a page of Pope's Homer in the present vol> 
ume of this work, of which I shall now c^serve, that there 
never waa a mort vmaudy perfect copy of a manuacvipt. 

That fac-simile was not given to show the autograph of 
Pope— a practice which has since so generally prevailed| 
but to exhibit to the eye of the student the fervour and the 
diligence required in every work of genius ; this could only 
be done by showing the state of the maDoanipt itself, will 
all its eraaures, and even ita half formed lines; nor oooM 

Cemder, reprinted by Dr Thomss Smith at the end of Cam- 
den's Life. Wood*M FsMi. I find his name also aaoig dM 
verses addressed to Ben Joneon, prefixed to his woriu 
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tti 4bet be prnduead bjv ftviaf only mmo of the 
1km, which Johnson haa urMay in printed charMten.— 
My aotkMi hM been npprored or, beenuse U was eompre^ 
bnmd by wiUen of gcnhis ; vet this lae-eimile has been 
ennnilHriw as nothinf more tnan an autograph by tboee 
filarary blockheads, who, without taste aiid imaguiation, 
■trading into the province of Uierature, find themselves as 
twinvara as a once popular diviDe» in his * Christian 
■ would certi 




POPS. 
Nsthsig ocrasinnaU No haste. No rivals. No eoaa- 



Pnctised only one form of verM. Facility from nsei 
Banlated fbnner pieces. Gooper's-hill. DrydMi*s ode. 
Aftded lo disdain flattery. JvoC Amy in hit sabctien qf 

Pttmt, Cobham, BoUingbrQke.* 
CSbber*9 obiut wiU be betUr io kim than a doss offurtAam, 
PoesM long delayed. 

Bslire and praise late, alluding to something past. 
Ha had always some poetical plan in his hMa.t 
Echo to the sense. 

Wodd not constrain himself too much. 
Felicities of language. Watti.| 
Lsnry of language. 
Ifttiiiet to siua y aw n/ ^fteaftfc, umbK^ 

to ttwfy ssBM Miofl fatnmoHjf, 
hyduU amdJimgal^-'fiiDi of wine. 



^■Pv^^HU^a ^ft ^n^HF^Fv vaw^n^v s ^a ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^vn 



Aniable diqwaition bu t he gives his own character. 

JEZofiemto. nmkwkaltony ta^ tohat om thmki, 

Idtterommhumio StmU. 
(h tolatade. OMcatolMNtf bmuoolmce. Pr^fmtiani qf 



Ntgleet ^famt, IndSiff'ennoa abottt way Ikmg. 
8tmdimt§ gtu and oiry, mnMt&m&i tober and gram. 
3W prmd^Soing among A§ fnat. Probably ibrwaid 
to maika acquaintance. No bterary man mar taOud m 

• Hs has added lo the LUb, the name of Burlington, 
t b the Life Johnson gives 8wlft*s omiplalnc that Pops was 
nsvw St lelsuie lor con vexsatkm, because ne had always some 

w ^ ^»f I mf i }^mamtk In ||to hosd. 

I Johnson hi the Ulb hat given Watts* optaikn of Pope's 
poMleal dlctton. 



mmAaJ 

IttUnoptn. 
Cant afo/mjpmmg AetoerU. 
Af^aetation of dufidng foetry, 
Hi» earinom abomt tho crideo. 
Soaitthing of foppery. 
Hu lattera to the tadieo—freUy. 
Abuee tf S etipt are n vf t all early, 
Thoughu in his letters that are elsewhere. 

BSSAT O^ M AH. 

RaBitay mieaed the fail ofmrnn, 
OOure the tmmortoUy ijf the mmL 



Addram to am &•» 



Eadndedba BarUey. 

BolUngbrohtfe notione not underetood. 

Scale of Beins tarn it m proee. 

Part and not the whole always said. 

Canoereation with Bol. R. iSO.* 

Bol. meant iU. Pope loctt. 

Crouxae. Retnel. Warbwrton, 

Good eenae. lAuntrioue^feiieitiea of language. 

Laved labour— -alwaye poetry m ku head. 

Extreme eeimbttity, lU-hemth, head-aehee. 

He never laughed. 

No ooanereation. 

No writinge agantt Swift 

Parasitical epithets. Six lines of Iliad.f 

He need to aet down what ooeurred of ttongJ to ' a 

eouplet. 
The humorous lines and smner. PraneUo.} 
First line made for the sound, or t. ▼craa. 
Fool Unes in Jervas. 
3§ore natiee iffboeke ee/rly Aan lata, 

omrcfAD* 
The line on PbiDips borrowed from another posm. 
Pope did not increase the difficulties of writmg. 



* Buffhead*sLUbofPops. 

f In the Llie Johnson aayi, * Expletives he very ear.T rs- 
Jeetedfrom his verms ; hut now and then admits an epllhsi 
rather commodious than tanportani. EachoftheslzflntHDee 
of the Died might lose two ijllablee with verr lUde dfanunWon 
of the meanbig ; and somedmes after all hto an and labour, 
one veiee aeems to be made for the sake of another.* 

(He has a few double ihymes; but always, I think, unsno- 
cessftiUy} except one hi the Rape of the Lock. LUsoflops. 
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PREFACE 



It may be useful to state the design of the present volume, which 
differs in its character from the preceding Series. 

The form of essay-writing, were it now moulded even by the hand of 
the Raphael of Essayists, would fail in the attraction of novelty ; Mo- 
rality would now in vain repeat its counsels in a fugitive page, and 
Manners now offer but little variety to supply one. The progress of 
the human mind has been marked by the enlargement of our know- 
ledge ; and essay-writing seems to have closed with the century which 
it charmed and enlightened. 

I have often thought that an occasional recurrence to speculations on 
human affairs, as they appear in private and in puUic history, and to 

other curious inquiries in literature and philosophy, would form some 
substitute for this mode of writing. These Researches, therefore, offer 
authentic knowledge for evanescent topics ; they attempt to demon- 
strate some general principle, by induction from a variety of particulais 
— to develop those imperfect truths which float obscurely in the mind — 
and to suggest subjects, which, by their singularity, are new to inquiry, 
and which may lead to new trains of ideas. Such Researches will 
often form supplements to our previous knowledge. 

In accustoming ourselves to discoveries of this nature, every research 
seems to yield the agreeable feeling of invention — it is a pleasure pecu- 
liar to itself — something which we ourselves have found out — and 
which, whenever it imparts novelty or interest to another, conununicates 
to him the delight of the first discoverer. 



CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURE. 



MOSKXV LITBaATURK, BATLB*! CRITICAI. DICTIOVABT. 

A new edition of Bayle in France is now in a progres- 
Bire state of publication ; an event in literary history which 
eould not hare been easily predicted. Every work which 
creates an epoch in Viteraiure is one of the great monu- 
nents of the nunian mind ; and Bay It* may be considered 
■9 the father of literary curiosity, and of Modern Literature. 
Much has been alleged against our author : yet let us be 
careful to preserve what is precious. Bayle is the invent- 
or (rf* a work which dignified a collection of facts constitut- 
ing his tezt| by the argumentative powers and the copious 
ilhutralions which charm us in his diversified commentary. 
Conducting the humble pursuits of an A ulus Gellius and an 
AiheneuM, with a higher spirit he showed us the philoao- 
phgqfBookSf and communicated to such limited researches 
aralue which they had otherwise not possessed. 

This was introducing a study pertecUy dutUnct from 
what is pre-eminently distinguisht^d as ' classical learn- 
bg,' and the subjects which had usually entered into phi- 
lological pursuits. Ancient literature, from century to 
oeauiry* nad constituted the sole labours of the learned, 
and ' Yarin lectiones* were long their pride and their 
reward. Latin was the literary language of Europe. 
The yemacular idiom in Italy was held in such contempt, 
that their youths were not suffered to read Italian books; 
their native productions ; Varchi tells a curious anecdote 
of his father sending him to prison, where he was kept on 
bread and water, as a penance for his inveterate passion 
for reading Italian books ! Dante was reproached by the 
erudite Italians for composing in his mother tongue, still 
•zpreraed by the degrading designation of i/ tAo/^are, which 
the * resolute' John Florio renders ' to make common ;* and 
to translate was contemptuously called voLgaarixzare ; while 
Petrarch rested his fame on his Latin poetry, and called 
his Italian nugeUoM vulgareM ! With us, Roger Ascbam 
was the first who boldly avowed * 7V> ipeak as the common 
peopUf to think as wise men ;' yet, so late as the time of 
0acon, this great man did not consider his * Morll Essays 
as likely to last in the moveable sands of a modem lan- 
guage, for he as anxiously had them sculptured in the mar- 
ble of ancient Rome. Yet what had the great ancients 
^emsehres done, but trusted to their own wlgare ? The 
Greeks, the finest and most original writers of the ancients, 
observes Adam Ferguson, * were unacquainted with every 
language but their own ; and if they became learned, it 
was only bj studying what they themselves had produced.' 

During KMirteen centuries, whatever lay out of the pale 
of classical learning was condemned as barbarism ; in the 
oncan while, however, amidst this barbarism, another lite- 
rature was insensibly creating itself in Europe. Every 
people, in the gradual accessions of their vernacular genius, 
oisGorered a new sort of knowledge, one which more deep- 
ly interested their feelings and the tiroes, reflecting the 
■sage, not of the Greeks and the Latins, but of themselves ! 
A spirit of inquiry, originating in events which had never 
readied the ancient world, and the same refined taste in 
the arts of composition caught from the models of antiquity, 
at length raiseo up rivals, who competed with the great 
■acieats themselves ; and Modem Literature now occu- 
pies a space which looks to be immensity, compared with 
the narrow and the imperfect limits of the ancient. A 
eomplete collection of classical works, all the bees of an- 
tiquity, may be hived in a glass case; but those we 
noold find only the milk and honey of our youth ; to o^ 



tain the substantial nourishment of Etnropean knowledge, 
a library often thousand volumes will noi satisfy our m- 
quiries, nor supply our reasearches even on a single topic ! 
Let not, however, the votaries of ancient literature dread 
its neglect, nor be over jealous of their younger and Gothic 
sister. I'he existence of their favourite study is secured, 
as well by its own imperishable claims, as by the siationip 
ry institutions of Europe. But one of those silent revo« 
lutions in the intellectual history of mankind, which are 
not so obvious as those in their political state, seeitas now 
fully accomplished. The very term * classical,' so long 
limited to ihe ancient authors, is now equally applicable to 
the roost elegant writers of evenr literary people ; and al- 
though Latin and Greek were long characterized as *ihe 
learned languafes,' yet we cannot in truth any longer coi»- 
cede that those are the meet learned who are ' inter Gra- 
ces Grcecissimi, inter Latinos Latinissimi,' any more than 
we can reject from the class of * the learned,' those great 
writers, who^e scholarship in the ancient classics may be 
very indifferent. The modem languages now have aisc 
become learned ones, when he who writes in (hem is in^ 
bued with tiieir respective learning. He is a * learned' wri- 
ter who has embraced most knowledge on the particular 
subject of his investigation, as he is a * classical' one who 
composes with the greatest eleaance. Sir David DaU 
rymple dedicates his ^ Memorials relating to the History 
of Britain' to the Earl of Hardwicke, whom he stales 
with equal happiness and propriety, * Learned in British 
History.' * Scholarship' has liilherto been a term reserv- 
ed for the adept in ancient literature, whatever may be the 
mediocrity of his intellect ; but the honourable distinction 
roust be extended to all great writers in modern literature, 
if we would not confound the natural sense and proprie^ 
of things. 

Modem literature may, perhaps, still be discriminated 
from the ancient, by a term it began to be called by at the 
Reformation, that of* the New Learning.' Without sup- 
planting the ancient, the modern must grow up with it; the 
further we advance in societVi it will more deeply occupy 
our interests; and it has already proved what Bacon, 
casting his philosophical views retrospectively and proe- 
pcciively, has observed, * that Time was the greatest of 
mnovators.' 

When Baylo projected his < Critical Dictionary,' he 
probably had no idea that he was about effecting a revo- 
lution in our libraries, and founding a new province in the 
dominion of human knowledge ; creative genius often is 
itself the creature of its own age : it is but that reaction 
of public opinion, which is generally the fore-runner of 
some critical change,or which calls ibrlh some wants which 
sooner or later wiU be supplied. The predisposition for 
the various, but neglectea literature, and the curious, but 
the scattered knowledge, of the moderns, which had long 
been increasing, with (he speculative turn of inquiry, pre- 
vailed in Europe, when Bayle took his pen lo give the 
thing itself a name and an existence. But the great ai»- 
thors of modem Europe Were not yet consecrated bemgs, 
like the ancients, and their volumes were not read from 
the chairs of universities; yet the new interests which had 
arisen in society, the new modes of human life, the new 
spread of knowledge, the curiosity afler even the httle 
things which concern us, the revelations of secret history, 
and the state papers which have sometimes escaped from 
national archives, the philosophical spirit which was haa* 
teoing its atepe and raising 19 new system of tbinkiiic ; 
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■U alike reouired reiearch and crhieum, inquiry and dis- 
ciMBiun. Bayiff had first irtudied his own age, hefore he 
gave the public his great work. 

* ir Bayle,' says Gibbon, * wrote his dictionary to empty 
the Tarious collections he had made, without any particu- 
lar desisn, he could not have cho«en a better plan. It per- 
Bitted him eyenr thine, and obliged him to nothing. By 
the double freedom of a dictionary and of notes, he could 
pitch on what articles he pleased, and say what he pleas- 
ed in those articles.' 

*Jaeta ut alnP exclaimed Bayle, on the publication of 
his dictionary, as yet dubious of the extraordinary enter- 
prise : perhaps while going on with the work, he knew not 
at times, whither be was directing his course ; but we 
must think, that in his own mind be counted on something, 
which miffht have been difficult even for Bayle himself to 
have developed The author of the * Critical Diciitmary* 
had produced a voluminous labour, which, to all appear- 
ance, could only rank him among compilers and reviewers, 
for his work is formed of such materials as they might use. 
He had never studied any science ; he confessed that he 
oould never demonstrate the first problem in Euclid, and 
to his last day ridiculed that sort of evidence called maihe- 
matical demonsiraiion. He had but little taste for classi- 
cal learning, for he quotes the Latin writers curiously, not 
elegantly ; and there is reason to suspect that he bad en- 
tirely neglected the Greek. Even the erudition of antiquity 
usually reached him by the ready medium of sonic German 
Commentator. Uis multifariouR reading was chiefly con- 
fined to the writers of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen> 
furies. With such deficiencies in his literary character, 
Bayle coukl not reasonably expect to obtain pre-eminence 
in any single pursuit. Hitherto his writings had not extri- 
cated him from the secondary ranks of literature, where 
be found a rival at everr step ; and without his great work, 
the name of Bayle at this moment had been buried among 
his controversialists, the rabid Jurieu, the cloudy Jacque- 
kK, and the envious Le Clerc ; to these, indeed, he sacri- 
ficed too many of his valuable days, and was still answer^ 
Ing them, at the hour of his death. Such was the cloudy 
horison of that bright fame which was to rise over Europe ! 
Bayle, intent on escaping from all beaten tracks, while 
the very materials he used promised no novelty, for all 
his knowledge was drawn from old books, opened an eccen- 
tric route, where at least he could encounter no parallel ; 
Bayle felt that if he could not stand alone, he would only 
have been an equal by the side of another. Experience 
had more than once taught this mortifying lesson ; bat he 
WAS blest with the genius which could stamp an inimitable 
iHWnality on a folio. 

This oiiginality seems to have been obtained in this 
manner. The exhausted topics of classical literature he 
resigned as a province not adapted to an ambitious genius ; 
•ciences ho rarely touched on, and hardly ever with- 
out betraying superficial knowledge, and involving him- 
■elf in absurdity : but in the history of men, in penetrat- 
ing the motives of their conduct, in clearing up obscure 
circumstances, in detecting the strong and the weak parts 
of him who he was trying, and in the cross-examinatiim of 
the numerous witnesses he summoned, he assumed at 
once the judge and the advocate ! Books for him were 
inetures of men's inventions, and the histories of their 
thoughts ; for any book, whatever be its quality, must be 
considered as an experiment of the human mind. 

In controversies, in which he was so ambi-dexterott^— 
in the progress of the human mind, in which he was so philo- 
sophical— furnished, too, by his hoarding curiosity with an 
immense ac-^umulation of details,— «kiTful in the art of 
detecting ftJsehoods amidst truths, and weighing proba- 
bility against uncertainty— holding together the chain of 
argument from its first principles, to its remotest cons^ 
quence^Bayle stands among those masters of the human 
intellect who taught us to think, and also to unthink ! All, 
indeed, is a collection of researches and reasonings : he 
had the art of melting down his curious quotations with 
his own subtile ideas. He collects every thing : if truths, 
diey enter into history ; if fictions, into discussions : he 
liaces the secret by the side of the public story : opinion 
a balanced against opinion : if his arguments grow te- 
iious, a lucky anecdo>e or an enlivening tale relieve the 
ialio page ; and, knowing the infirmity of our nature, he 
licks up trivial things to amuse us, while he b grasping 
^^most abstract and ponderous. Human nature in her 
""ing scenery, and the human miiMl in its eccentric direct 
I, open en his view ; so that an unkaowa pMwn or a 



worthless book, are equally objects for his speenlatiea ^ 
the most eminent— they alike curiously instruct. Such 

were the materials, and such the genius of the ssan, whose 
fbllios, which seemed destined for the retired few, lie open 
on parlour taUes. The men of genius of his age stndisd 
them for instruction, the men of the worid for thev amose- 
ment. Amidst the mass of facts which he has collected^ 
and the enlarged views of human nature which his pkik»- 
sopbical spirit has combined with his researches, Bayle 
may be called the Shakspeare of dictionary makers ; a 
sort of chimerical beins, whose existence was not imagined 
to be possible before Uie time of Bayle. 

But nis errors are voluminous as his genius ! and tiiist 
do apologies avail 7 Thsy only accoimt for the evil whkA 
they cannot alter ! 

Bayle is reproached for carrying his speculations too 
far into the wuds of scepticism— he wrote in a distempered 
time ; he was witnessing the drogonadet and the vsmc»» 
tioni of the Romish church ; and he lived amklst the Re- 
formed, or the French prophets, as we called them when 
they came over us, and m whom Sir Isaac Newton more 
than half believed ; these testified that they heard angeb 
singing in the air, while ourphiloeopher was convinced thst 
he was living among men for whom no angel would sins! 

I Bayle had lefl persecutors to fly to fanatics, both eqnafly 

. appealing to the Gospel, but alike untouched by its blee- 
seaness : His impurities were a taste inherited from his 
favourite old writers, whose naiv^ seemed to sport with 
the grossness which it touched, and neither in Frsnce, nor 
at home, had the age then aiuined to our moral delkacjr: 
Bayle himself was a man without passions ! His trivial 
matters were an author's compliance with the bookselier's 
taste^ which is always that of ihe public. His soepticisni 
is said to have thrown every thing into dborder. Is it 
moge positive evil to doubt, than to dogmatise? Even 
Aristotle often pauses with a qualifying j w i buns, and the 
egotist Cicero with a modest ii menu le me. His scepii- 
cMm has been useful in history, and has often shown how 
facts universally believed, are doubtfiil and sometimes muit 
be false. Bayle, it is sud, is perpetually contradictiBg 
himself; but a sceptic must douM nis doubts ; he places 
the antidote close to the poison, and lays the sheath by 
the sword. Bayle has himseir described one of those 
Belf*tormenting and many headed sceptics by a very noUs 
figure, *He was a Hydra who was perpetually teanag 
himself.' 

The time has now come when Bayle may instmet with> 
out donger. We have passed the ordeals he had to go 
through ; we must now consider him as the bistoriaa of 
our thoughts as well as of our actions ; he dispeMes the 
literary stores of the moderns, in that vast repository of 
their wisdom and their follies, which, by its onfinali^ of 
design, has made him an author common lo all Europe. 
Nowhere shall we find a rival for Bayle ! and hardly erea 
an imitator ! He compared himself, for his power of rais- 
ing up, or dispelling objecti<»is and doubts, to * the dnod. 
compellmg Jove,' The great Leibnits, who was himself 
a loverof his varia emditio, applied a line of Virgil to 
Bayle^iaracterising his luminous and elevated genius : 

* 8ub pedibiisque videt nubes et sidera Dsphids.* 
Beneath his feet he views the ck>uds and scars. 

CHARACTICIIISTICS OF BAVLS. 

To know Bayle as a man, we must not study him is the 
folio Life of Des Maiseaux ; whose laborious pencil, with- 
out colour, and without expression, loses in its 



ness the indiridualisinff strokes of the portrait. Look for 
Bayle in his * Letters,^ those true chronicles of a litsrary 
man, when they solely record his own pursuits. 

The personal character of Bayle was unblemished even 
by calumny— his executor, Basnage, never could mentiott 
bun without tears ! With simpliaty which approndied le 
an infantine nature, but with the fortitude of a Stoic, oor 
literary philosopher, from his eariiest days, dedicated hio^ 
self to literature ; the great sacrifice consisted of thoss 
two main objects of human pursuits— fortune and a foul- 
ly. Many an ascetic, who has headed an order, has not 
so relifnously abstained from alt worldly interests ; yet let 
us not imagine that there was a suHenness in his stoidsn ; 
an icy misanthropy which shuts up the heart from its ebb 
and flow. His domestic alfocrions through lift were foi^ 
■ vid. When his mother desired to receive his portrait, he 
sent her a picture of his heart ! Eariy in life the ndnd ef 
Bayle was strengthening itself by a philoaophaeal 
tion to all homan events! 
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*I MB indeed of • diepoeitxn neither to fear bed fortune, 
■or to have ver^ ardent deeires lor good. Yet I lose tbie 
tleacOneet and indifference when I reflect, that jour love 
te ne makes jou feel for every thing that happens to me. 
It if, dicrefore, from the consideration that nay misfortunes 
woald be a torment to you, that I wish to be happy ; and 
when I think that my happiness would be all your joy, I 
rtooM lament that my Ma fortune should continue to per- 
secule me ; though, as to my own particular interest, I dare 
promise to raysett Uiat I shall never be very much affected 
by it.' 

Aa inHattoe occurred of those social affections in which 
a stoic is sometimes sufiposed to be deficient, which might 
htre afforded a beautiful illustration to one of our most 
•Jegsntpoels. The renMralvance of the happy moments 
which Bayle spent when yo'mg on the borders of the river 
Auriege, a short distance from his native town of Carls t, 
where ne had been sent to recover from a fever, occasion* 
ed by an ezcesnve indulgence in reading, induced him 
ttinv years afterwards to devote an article to it in his 
* Cniical I>ictionary,' for the sake of quoting the poet who 
had celebrated this obscure river ; it was a ' Pleasure of 
Memory ? a tender association of domestic feeling ! 

The nrst step which Bayle took in life ii remarkable.—^ 
He changed hts religion and became a Catholic ; a year 
•fterwards he returned to the creed of his fathers. Pos- 
ttrity might not have known the stnry had it not been re- 
corded in his Diary. The circumstance is thus curiously 
«sied. 

BAYLK*8 DIARY. 

Toanoflha Years 

Chriadaa of my 

JBra. age. 

M60. Tuesday, Msreh 19. 82 I changed my religfon-* 

next day I resumed the 
study of logic. 
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I returned to the reform' 
ed religion, and made a 
prirato abjuration of the 
Romish religion in the 
hands of four ministers ! 

His brother was one of these ministers ; while a Cath- 
olic, Bayle had attempted to convert him by a letter, long 
caoQgh to evince his sincerity : but without his subscrip- 
tion, we should not have ascribed it to Bayle. 

For this vacillation in his religion has Bavle endured 
bitter eeosure. Gibbon, who himself changed his, about 
tlw same * year of his age,' and for as short a period, sar- 
cistically observes of the first entry, that Bayle should 
have finished hie Utpc before he chsnged his religion.' It 
■ay be retorted, that when he had wamt to reason, he 
renounced Cathohcism! The true fkd is, that when 
Bayle had only studied a few months at college, some 
books of controversial divinitjr by the Catholics, offered 
■any aipecious argument against the reformed doctrines; 
a yming student was easily entangled in the netsof the 
Jesoits. But>their passive obedience, and thei|^|^^ul^ 
itaatiaiion, and other stuff woven in their lo^^Boon 
enabled such a man as Bayle to recover his sen^^PThe 
promises and the caresses of the wily Jesuits were reject- 
ed, and the gush of tears of the brothers, on his return to 
the religion of hb fathers, it one of the most pathetic in- 
ddents of domestic life. 

Bayle was willing to become an expatriated man ; to 
ttodj from the love of study, in poverty and honour ! It 
kappeos sometimes that great men are criminated for their 
Bobiest deeds by both parties. 

When his grrat work appeared, the adversaries of 
Bayle reproached him with haste, while the author ex- 
pressed his astonishment at his slowness. At first * the 
Criiical Dictionary,' consisting only of two folios, was fin- 
ished in littlo more than four years ; but in the life of 
Bayle this was e<]uivalent to a treble amount with men of 
ordmary application. Bayle even calculated the time of 
Us head-aches ; * My megrims would have left me had it 
been in ny power to have lived without studj ; by them I 
lose many days in every month'— the fact is, that Bayle 
had entirely eiven up every sort of recreation except tnat 
ddiciotts inebriation of his faculties, as we may term it 
tor those who know what it i«. which he drew from his 
boolu : we have hb avowal. * Public amusements, games, 
eountry jaunts, morning visits, and other recreations ne- 
eassary to many students, as they tell us, were none of 
m bosiaest. I wastnd no time on then, oor ia any do* 



mestic cares; never soliciting for preferment, nor busied 
in any other way. I have been happily delivered from 
many occupations whidi were not suitable lo my hu- 
mour ; and I have enjoyed the greatest and the must 
charming lebure that a man of letters could desire. By 
such means an author miJies a great progress u a few 
years.' 

Bayle, at Rotterdam, was appointed to a professorship 
of philosophy and history ; the salary was a competence 
to his frugal life, and enabled him to publish hb celebrated 
Review, which he dedicates ' to the glory of the city,' for 
ilia nobis htae otiafecU. 

After this grateful acknowledgment he was imexpect- 
edly deprived of the professorship. The secret history is 
curious. After a tedious war, some one amused the world 
by a chimerical * Project of Peace,' which was much 
against the wbhes and the designs of our William III.— 
Juneu, the head of tlie Reformwl party in Holland, a man 
of heated fancies, persuaded William's party that thb 
book was a part of a secret cabal in Eurc^e, raised by 
Loiib XIV against William III ; and accused Bayle as 
the author and promoter of this political confederacy. The 
mafiistrates, who were the creatures of Willbm, difimisa- 
ed Bayle without alleging any reason. To an ordinary 
philosopher it would havti seemed hard to lose hb salary 
necause his antagoniat was one 

* Whose sword is sharper than his pen.' 

Bayle onl3r rej<'>iced ai this emancipauon, and quietly 
returned to his Dictionary. His feelings on dib occasion 
he has himielf perpetuated. 

* The sweetness and repose I find in the studies in 
which I have engaged myself, and which are my delight, 
will induce roe to remain in thb city, if I am afloweo to 
continue in it, at least till the printing of ray Dictionary 
is finished ; for my preaence is absolutely noc'eHsary to the 
place where it is printed. I am no lover of money, nor 
of honours, and would not accept of any invitation, should 
it be made to roe ; nor am I fond of the dbputes and ca> 
bals, and professorial snarlinjis, which reign in all our aca- 
demies : Canam mifu et Mvne.* He was indeed so charm- 
ed bv quiet and independence, that be was continually re- 
fusing the most magnificent offers of patronage: 'from 
Count Guiscard, the French ambassador ; hut particularly 
from our English nobility. The Earls of Shaftesbury, of 
Albermarle, and of Huntingdon, tried evei^ solicitation to 
win him over to reside with them as their friend ; and too 
nice a sense of honour induced Bayle to refuse the Duke 
of Shrewsbury's gift of two hundred guineas for the dedi- 
cation of hb dictionary, < I have so often ridiculed dedications 
that C must not risk any,' was the reply of our philosopher. 
The only complaint which escaped from Bayle was the 
want of bodes ; an evil particularly felt during hb writing 
the * Critical Dictionary ;' a work which should have been 
composed not dbtant from the shelves of a public library. 
Men of classical attainments, who are studying about 
twenty authors, and chiefly for their style, can form no 
conception of the state of famine to which an ' helluo lib- 
rorum ' b too often reduced in the new sort of study which 
Bayle founded. Taste when once obtained may be said 
to be no acouiring faculty, and must remain stationary ; 
but Knowledge is of perpetual growth, and has infinite de- 
mands. Taste, like an artificial canal, winds through a 
beautiful country ; but its borders are confined, and its 
term is limited ; Knowledee navigates the ocean, and b 
perpetually on voyages of discovery. Bayle often grieves 
over the scarcity, or the want of books, by which he wae 
compelled to leave many things uncertain, or to take them 
at second hand : but he lived to discover that trusting to 
the reports of others, was too often suffering the blind to 
lead tjfie blind. It was this circumstance which induced 
Bayle to declare, that some works cannot be written in the 
country, and that the metropolis only can supply the wants 
of the literary man. Plutarch has made a aimilar confes- 
sion ; and the elder Pliny who had not so many volumes to 
turn over as a modern, was senribie to the wants of books, 
for he acknowledges that there was no book so bad by 
which we mieht not profit. 

Bayle's peculiar vein of research and skill in di8cu»- 
sion first appeared in his * Pen^^es sur la Comete.' In 
December, 1680. a comet had appeared, and the public 
yet trembled at a portentous meteor, which they still ima- 
gined was connected with some forthcoming snd terrible 
event ! Persons as curious as they were terrified teaaed 
Bayle by their iiiquiries, biu resiated all hb argnoMSts* 
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They found many things more than arguments in his amus- 
iog volumes: * I am uol one of the authori by profession/ 
says Bayle, in gmni an account of the melnod h^ meant 
to pursue, * whu follow a series of views ; who first project 
their subject, then divide it mto bouks and chapters, and ! 
who only choose to work on the ideas ih«y have planned. 
I, for my part, givtf up all claims to authorship, and shall 
cham myself to no such servitude. I cannot meditate with 
much regularity on one subject ; I am too fond of chani^e. 
I often wander from the subject, and jump into places of 
which it might be difficult to guess the way out ; so that I 
•hall make a learned doctor who looks for method quite im- 
patient with me.' The work is indeed full of curiosities 
and anecdotes, with many critical ones coaceming history. 

At first it found an easy entrance into France, as a sim- 
ple account of comets ; but when it was discovered that 
bayie's comet had a number of fiery tails concemin? the 
French and the Austrians, it soon became as terrific as 
the comet itself, and was prohibited ! 

Bayle's < Critiquo generale de I'histoire du Calvinisme 
par le Pere Maimbourg,' had more pleasantry than bitter, 
ness, except to the palate of the vindictive Father, who 
was of too hot a constitution to relish the delicacy of our 
author's wit. Maimbourg stirred up all the intrigues be 
could rouse to get the Critiaue burnt by the hangman at 
Parts. The lieutenant of the police, De la Revnie, who 
was amouK the many who did not dislike to see the Father 
corrected by Bayle, delayed this execution from time to 
time, till there came a final order. This lieutenant uf the 
police was a shrnwd fvllow, and wishing to put an odium 
on the bigoted Maimbourg, allowed the u'rascible Father to 
write the proclamation himself with all the violence of an 
enraged author. It is a curious specimen of one who evi- 
dently wished to bum his brother with his book. In this 
curious proclamation, which has been prf;served as a litera- 
ry curiosity, Bayle's ' Critique' is declared to be dt^famato- 
ry and calumnious, abounding with seditious forgeries, per- 
nicious to all good subjects, and therefore is condemned to 
be torn to pieces, and burnt at ih'' Place de Greve. All 
printers and booksellers aro forbidden to print, or to sell, 
or disperse the said abominable book, under pain of death; 
and all other persons, of what quality or condition soever, 
are to undergo the penattv of exemplary punishment. De 
le Reynic must have smiled on submissively receiving this 
effusion from our enra^'ed author ; and to punish Maim- 
bourg in the only way he could contrive, and to do at the 
same time the greatest kindness to Bayle, whom he ad- 
mired, he dispersed three thousand copies of this proclama- 
tion to be posted up throueh Paris : the alarm and the cu- 
riosity were simultaneous ; but the latter prevailed. Every 
book collector hastened to procure a copy so terrifically de- 
nounced, and at the same time so amusing. The authcv 
4]f the 'Livres condamn^ au feu' might have inserted this 
anecdote in his collection. It may be worth sdding, that 
Maimbourg always affected to say that he had never read 
Bayle's work ; but he afterwards cnnfusiced to Menage, 
that he could not help valuing a book of such curiosity. 
Jurieu was so jealous of its success, that Beauval attributes 
his personal hatred of Bayle to our young philosopher 
overshadowing that veteran. 

The taste for literary history wo owe to Bayle ; and the 
^reat interest he communicated to these researches spread 
Ifl the national tastes of Europe. France has been always 
the richest in these stores, but our acquisitions hsve been 
impid ; and Johnson, who delighted in th'-m, elevaicd their 
means and their end, by the ethical phiUwophy and the 
•pirit of criticism which he awoke. With Bayle, indeed, 
his minor works were the seed>pk>ts ; but his great Dic- 
tionary opened the forest. 

It is curious, however, to detect the difficulties of early 
attempts, and the indifTerenl success which sometimes at- 
tends them in their first state. Bayle, to lighten the fa- 
tigue of correcting the second edition of his Dictionary, 
wrote the first volume of ' Responses aux Questions d'un 
Provincial,' a supposititious correspondence with a country 
gentleman. It was a work of mere literary rurinsiiy, and 
of a bettet description of miscellaneous writing than that 
of the prevalent fa«;hion of giving thoughts and maxims, 
and fanciful characti^ni, and idle stories, which had satiated 
the public taste : however the book was not well received. 
He attributes the public capriee to his prodigality of lilcra- 
fT anecdotes, and other minutiatliterarixt, and his frequent 
quotations! but he defends himself with skill. * It is against 
Ae nature of things to pretend that in a work to prove and 
dear up ftets, an author should only make me of his own 



thoughts, or that he ought to quote very seldom. Tboao 
who bay, that the work does not sufficiently interest tba 
public, are doubtless in the ri^ht; but an author cannot 
interest the public except he discusses moral or political 
subjects. All others with which men of letters nil their 
books are useless to the public and we ought to con- 
sider them as only a kind of frothy nourishment in them 
selves; but which, however, gratify the curiosity of many 
readers, according to tho diversities of their tastes. What 
is there for example, less interesting to the public than 
the Bihliothique Chouie of Colomies (a small bibliographi 
cal work ;) vet is that work looked on as excellent in ita 
kind. 1 could mention other works which are read, though 
containing rfuthing which interests the public' Two ycara 
after, when ho resumed these letters, he changed his plan ; 
he became more argumentative, and more sparing of lite- 
rary and historical articles. We have now certainly ob- 
tained more decided notions of the nature of this species 
of composition, ahd treat such investigations with more 
skill ; still they are < caviare to the multitude.' An accu- 
mulation of dry facts, without any exertion of taste or dis- 
cussion, forms but the barren aind obscure diligence of 
title-hunters. All things which come to the reader with, 
out having first passed through the mind, as well as the 
pen of the writer, will be still open to the fatal objectk»n of 
insane industry raging with a depraved appetite for trasb 
and cinders ; and Oiis is the line of demarcation which will 
for ever separaie a Bayle from a Prosper Mardiand, and 
a Wsrton from a Ritson : the one roust be satisfied to be 
useful, but the other will not fail to delight. Yet somc»- 
thing must be alleged in favour of those who may some* 
times indulge researches too minutely ; perhaps there is a 
point beyond which nothing remains but useless curiosity; 
yet this too may be relative. The pleasure of these pur- 
suits is only tasted by those who are accustomed to them, 
and whose employments are thus converted into amuse- 
ments. A man of fine genius, Addison relates, trained up 
in all the polite studies of antiquity, upon being obliged to 
search into several rolls and records, at first A>und this a 
very dry and irksome employment; yet he assured me, 
that at last he took an incredible pleasure in it, and pre- 
ferred it even to the reading of Virgil and Gioero. 

As for our Bayle. he exhibits a perfect model of the real 
literary character. He, with the secret alchymy of human 
happiness, extracted his tranquillity out of the baser mctab^ 
at the cost of his ambition and his fortune. Throuehout 
a voluminous work, he experienced the enioyment of per- 
petual acquisition and delight ; he obtained glory, ano he 
endured persecution. He died as he bad lived, in the 
same uninterrupted habits of composition ; for with hia 
dying hand, and nearly speechless, he sent a fresh proof 
to the printer ! 



CICERO VIEWED AS A COLLZCTOB. 



Mr Fuseli, in the introduction to the second part of hia 
Lectures, ha:* touched on the character of Cicero, respeci* 
ing h^teowledgo and feeling of Art, in a manner which 
exril^^H curiosity. < Though,' says that eloquent Ire* 
turei^^Hlero seems to have nad as little native /osfe lor 
painiingand sculpture, and even less than he had taste for 
poetry, he had a conception of Nature, and with his nsual 
acumen frequently scattered useful hints and pertinent 
observations. For many of these he might probably he 
indebted to Hortensius, with whom, though his rival in 
eloquence, he lived on terms of familiarity, and who was a 
man of declared taste, snd one of the first collectors of the 
time.' The inquiry may amuse, to trace the progress of 
Cicerone taete for the worke ofcrt ; which was probably a 
late, but an anrlcnt pursuit wuh this celebrated man ; and 
their actual enjoyment seems with him rather to have been 
connected with some future plan of life. 

Cicero, when about forty- three years of age, seems to 
have projected the formation of a library and a collectann 
of antiquities, with the remote intention of secessien, and 
one day stealing away from the noisy honours of the re- 
public. Although that great man remained too long a 
victim to his political ambition, yet at ail times his natural 
dispositions would break out, and amidst bis public ayoca- 
tions he often anticipated a time when life would be on* 
valued without uninterrupted repose : but repoee, deatjtnta 
of Uie ample furniture, and even of the Itauries of a nwnd 
occupying itself in literature and art, would only for him 
have opened the repose of a desert ! It was rather hie 
provident wisdom than their actual enjoyment, which in- 
duced him, at a busied period of his hfe, to acconulate 
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from ail parts, books, and >Utue8, aod curiotiuos, without 
■umber ; in a word, to becomo^ according to the term, too 
often misapplied and misconceived aaioan us, for it ia not 
•iwars understood in /in honourable sense, a collector ! 

Like other later collectors, Cicero often sppean ardent 
to possess what ke was not able to command ; sometimes 
he entreats, sr cirouitouslj negociates, or is planning the 
intore nwtans 4e secure the acquisitions which he thirsted 
ajksr. He is repeated! V soliciting his literary friend Atticus 
to keep his books for him, and not to dispose of his coUeo- 
tiens on any terms, however eamestlj the bidders may 
crowd ; and, to keep his patience in good hope (for Atii- 
«as imagined his collection would exceed the price whi<*h 
Cicero could afford, | he desires Atticus not to despair of 
bin being able to make them his, for that he was saviiw all 
his rents to purchase these books for the relief of Jus 
«lda^. 

This projected library, and collection of antiquities, it 
was the mtention of Cicero to have placed in his favourite 
villa in the neighbourhood of Rome, whose name, conse- 
crated by time, now proverbially describes the retirement 
of a man of elegant tsstes. To adorn his villa at Tuscii- 
kun fi>rmed the day .dreams of this man of genius ; and his 
passion broke out in all the enthusiasm and impatience 
wbidi so frequently characterize the modern collector. 
Not only Atticus, on whose fine taste he could depend, but 
every one likely to increase his acquisitions, was Cicero 
|»ersecuting with entreaties, on entreaties, with the seduc- 
tion of large prices, and with the expectation, that if the 
orator and consul would submit to accept any bribe, it 
would hardly be refused in the shape of a manuscn|it or a 
statue. * In the name of uur friendship,' says Cicero, ai^ 
dressing Atticus, * suffer nothing to escape you of what- 
ever yon find curious or rare.' When Atticus informed 
kim that he should send him a fine statue, in which the 
beads of Mnrcury and Minerva were united toceiher, 
Cicero, with the eothusiasm of a maniacal lover of the pre- 
sent day, finds every object which is uncommon the very 
tkiae for which he has a proper place. * Your discovery 
is aarairable, and the statue you mention seems to have 
keen made purposely for my cabinet.' Then follows an 
explanation of the mystery of this allegorical statue, which 
expressed the happy union of exercise and study. * Con- 
tinue,' he adds, * to collect for me, as you have promised, 
in Si grso^ a qwnUi^ at possi^, morsels of this kind.' 
Cicero, like other collectors, may be suspected not to have 
beeo rery difficult in his choice, and for him the curious 
wu not less valued than the beautiful. The mind and 
temper of Cicero were of a robust and philosophical cast, 
not too subject to the tortures of those whose morbid ima- 
KiBatioQ and delicacy of taste touch on infirmity. It is, 
however, amusing to observe this great man, actuated by 
•n the fervour and joy of collecting. * I have paid vour 
■j^ent— as you ordered, for the Megaric statues— send me 
as flMmy of them as you can, and at toon a» poatibU^ with 
any others which you think proper for the place, and to 
ny tute. and good enough to please yours. You cannot 
nngine how greatly my possum tncrsoses for thisJ^ of 
thmgs; it is such tnat it may appear ndMadouM in^Peyes 
of many; but you are my friend, and will only think of 
■aiisfying my wishes.' Again—' Purchase for me, with- 
oat thinking further, all that you discover of rarity. My 
friend, do not spare my purse.' And, indeed, in another 
place be loves Atticus both for his promptitude and cheap 
purchases : 7> muUum amamtu, ^tod taaUU d^entar, 
fonjotpie curaia mnl. 

Our collectors may not be displeased to discover at their 
head so venerable a personac e as Cicero ; nor to sanction 
their own feverish thirst ana panting impatience with all 
the raptures on the day of possession, ana the * saving of 
f*vtM* to afford commanding prices--by the authority of 
the greatest philosopher of antiquity. 
^ A fact is noticed in thu article which requires elucida^ 
jioa. In the life of a true collector, the selling of his books 
i> a nngular incident. The truth b, that the elegant friend 
of Cicero, residing in the literary city of Athens, appears 
to have enjoyed but a moderate income, and may be said 
|o have traded not only in books, but in jrladiatom, whom 
Be let out, and alro charced interest for the use of bis nio- 
My ; circumstances which Cornelius Nepos, who gives 
U> account of his landed property, has omitted, as, perhaps, 
sot well adapted to heignten the iniereslinc picture which 
bs gires of Atticus, but which the Abb^ Mongault has de- 
jected m his curious notes on Cicero's letters to Atticus. 
tt iieartaia that bs amploysd his slayss, who, <to thefoot- 
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boy,' as Middleion expresses himself, were sll literary and 
skilful scribes, in copying the wot ks of the best authors for 
his own use ; but the duphcates were sold, to the common 
profit of the master and the slave. The state of literaturo 
among the ancienu may be paralleled with that of the agn 
of our first restorers of learning, when printing was not yet 
established ; tlien Boccaccio, uid Petrarch, and such men, 
were collectors, and zealously occupied in the manual la^* 
hour of transcription; immeasurable was the delight of 
that avariciousness of manuscript, by which, in a certain 
given time, the posseasor, with an unwearied pen, couki 
enrich himself by his copy ; and this copy an estate would 
not always purchase ! Besides that a manuscript selected 
by Atticus, or copied by the hand of Boccaccio and Pe- 
trarch, must have risen in value, associating it with the 
known taste and judgment of the collector. 

THE BISTORT OP TBB CARACCIS. 

The congenial histories of literature and of art are ao 
companied Dy the same periodical revolutions ; and none 
is more interesting than that one which occurs in the ds- 
cline and corruption of arts, when a single mind returning 
to right principles, amidst the degenerated race who had 
forsaken them, seems to create a new epoch, and teaches 
a servile race once more how to invent ! These epochs are 
few, but are easily distinguished. The human mind is ne- 
ver stationary ; it advances or it retrogrades ; having 
reached its meridian point, when the hour of perfection 
has (Tone by, it must verge to its decline. In all Art, per- 
fection lapses into that weakened stale too often digni> 
fied as classical imitation ; but it sinks into mannerism, and 
wantons into affectation, till it shoots out into 'fantastic 
novelties. When all languishes in a state of mediocrity, 
or is deformed by false tastes, then is reserved for a for^ 
tunate genius the glory of restoring another golden age of 
invention. The history of the Caracci family serves as 
an admirable illustration of such an epoch, while the per- 
sonal characters of the three Caraccis throw an additional 
interest over this curious incident in the hbtory of the 
works of genius. 

The establishment of the famous aecademie^ or school of 
painting, at Bologna, which restored the art in the last 
stage of degeneracy, originated in the profound meditations 
of Lodovico. There was a happy boldness in the idea ; 
but its great singularity was that of discovering those men 
of genius, who alone could realize his ideal conception, 
amidst his own family circle ; and yet these were men 
whose opposite dispositions and acquirements could hardly 
have eiven any hope of mutual assistance ; and much less 
of melting together their minds and their work in such uni- 
ty of concepti<Mi and execution, that even to our days they 
leave the critics undetermined which of the Caraccis to 
prefer ; each excelling the other in some pictorial quality. 
Often combining together in the same picture, the mingled 
labour of three painters seemed to proceed from one pallet, 
as their woriis exhibit which adorn the churches of Bolog- 
na. They still disputed about a picture, to ascerlam 
which of the Caraccis painted it ; and still one prefers 
Lodovico for his grandioeitaj another Agostino for his in- 
vention, and others Annibale for his vigour or his grace.* 

What has been told of others, happened to LodovKo Ca- 
racci in hit youth ; he struggled with a mind taidy in its con- 
ceptions, 80 that he gave no indications of talent ; and was 
apparently so inept as to have been advised by two mas- 
ters to be satisfied to grind the colours he ought not other- 
wise to meddle with . Tintoretto, from friendship, exhort- 
ed him to change his trade. < This sluggishness of intel- 
lect did not proceed,' obserres the sagacious Lanzi, * from 
any deficiency, but from the depth of his penetrating mind : 
early in life he dreaded the ideal as a rock on which so 
many of his contemporaries had been shipwrecked.' His 
hand was not blest with precocious facility, because his 
mind was unsettled about truth itself; he was still aeekini 
for nature, which he could not discover in those wretched 
mannerists, who boasting of their freedom and expedition 
in their bewildering tastes, which they called the ideal, 
relied on the diploma*^ and honours obtained by intrigue or 
purchase, which sanctioned their follies in the eyes of the 
multitude. ' Lodoyico,' says Lanzi, ' would first satisfy his 
own mind on evirry line ; lie would not paint till paintmg 
well became a habit, and till habit produced facility.' 

Lodovico then sought in other cities for vrhat he coukI 
not find at Bologna. He travelled to inspect the works of 
the elder masters ; he meditated oo aH their details ; hs 

* LansI, Storia Ptacriea, V. 8&. 
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fi«netr«ted to the rery thoughts of tb« great artistSi and 
grew intimaie'wiih ineir modes of conception and execu- 
tion. The true principles of art were coHected together 
in his own mind,— the rich fruits of his own studies,*— «nd 
these first prompted him to invent a new school of paint- 
ing* 

Returning to Belogna, he found his degraded brothers 
in art still quarrelling about the merits of the old and the 
new school, and still exulting in their vague conceptions 
and expeditious methods, Lodovico, who had obliorved all, 
had summed up his principles in one grand maxim,— that 
of combining a close observation of nature with the imita- 
tion of the great masters, modifying both, however, by the 
disposition of the artist himself. Such was the simple idea 
ana the happy project of Lodovico ! Every perfection 
seemed to have been obtained : the Re^ffadeaehi excelled in 
the ideal ; the Miehdtngioletehi in the anatomical : the Ve- 
netian and the Lombard schools in brilliant vivacity or phi- 
iosophic gravity. All seemed pre-occupied ; but the secret 
of breaking the bonds of servile imitation was a new art: 
of mingling into one school the charms of every school, 
adapting tnem with freedom ; and having been taught by 
all, to remain a model for all ; or, as Lanzi expresses it, 
dopo avere a ppr uto da te tutU iruigno a tuUe. To restore 
An in its decline, Lodovico pressed all the sweets from 
all the flowers ; or, melting together all his rich materials, 
formed one Corinthian brass. This school is described bv 
Du Fresnoy in the character of Annibale, 

Quoe sedulos Hannibal omnes 

In propriam raeniem atque morem miraane coegiL 

Paraphrased by Mason, 

From all their charms combined, with happy toil. 
Did Annibal compose his wondrous style ; 
0*er the fair fraud 00 close a veil Is thrown. 
That every borrow'd grace becomes his own.* 

Lodovico perceived that he could not stand alone in the 
breach, and single-handed encounter an impetuous multi- 
tude. He thought of raising up a party among those 
youthful aspirants who had not yet been habitually de- 

1>raved. He had a brother whose talent could never rise 
»eyond a poor copyist's, and him he had the judgment, 
unswayed by imdue partiality, to account as a cipher; but 
he found two of his cousins, men capable of becoming as 
extraordinary as himself. 

These brothers, Agostino and Annibale, first by nature, 
and then by their manners and habits, were of the roost 
opposite dispositions. Bom amidst humble occupations, 
their father was a tailor, and Annibale was still working 
on the paternal board, while Agostino was occupied by the 
elegant works of the goldsmith, whence he acquired the 
fine art of engraving, in which he became the Marc An- 
tonio of his lime. Their manners, perhaps, resulted from 
their trades. Asostino was a man of science and litera- 
ture : a philosopher and poet, of the most polished ele- 
gance, the most enchanting conversation, far removed irom 
the vulgar, he became tho companion of the learned and 
the noble. Annibale could scarcely write and read ; an 
inborn ni^gedness made him sullen, taciturn, or if he 
■poke, sarcastic ; scorn and ridicule were his bitter delight. 
Nature had strangely made these brothers little less than 
enemies. Aimibale despised his brother for having en- 

* D'Argenville, Vies des Pelntres, 11. 88. 

t The curious reader of taste may refer to Mr FuselPs Be- 
«ond Lecture for a (t1i« tribe aeainef what he calls *the Eclertic 
School ; which, by selectinsrthe beauties, correcting the faults, 
supplying the defrcts, and avoiding the extremes of the differ- 
ent styles, auempied to form a perfect system.' He acknow- 
ledges the greatness of the Caraccia ; yet he laughs at the 
mere copying themannera of various painters into one picture. 
Biit perhaps, T sny it with all possible deference, our animated 
critic forcnt for a moment that it was no mechanical Imitation 
the Caraccis inctitcated : nature and art were to be equally stu- 
died, and secondo 11 natin talcmo e la propria sua dlepocfsione. 
Barry distinguishes with praiae and warmth. 'Whether,' 
says he, * we may content ourselves with adopting the manly 
plan of an pursued by the Caraccis and their KchonI at Bolog. 
na, in iinitin? the perfections of all the other schools ; or whe- 
ther, which I rather hope, wo look further In the style of de- 
sign upon our own studies after nature ; whichever of these 
plans ihf nation ml?ht fix on,' fcc II. 618. Thus three great 
nam^n.Du Frcsnny, Fuseli, and Barry, restricted their notions 
of the Caracci plan tn a mere imitation of the treat masters ; 
but Lunr.i, in unfoldinir Lodovico's project, lays down as his 
fttn principle the observation of nature, and, secondly, the Iml- 
tation of the ?re&t masters: and all modified by the natni^ 
disposition of the artist 



tared into the higher circles ; be ridiculed his refined 
ners, and even the neat elegance of his dress. To _^- 
tify Agostino, one dav, he sent him a portrait of their 
father threading a needle, and their mother cutting out Um 
cloth, to remind him, as he once whispered in A^oMino^s 
•ar, when he net him walkinz with a nobleman, ' not to 
forget that thev wete sons of a poor tailor! The aaoM 
contrast existed in the habits of their mind. Agosttino was 
slow to resolve, diflicull to satisfy himself; he was for ptv 
lishins and maturing every thing : Annibale was too rapid 
to suffer any delay, and often evading the diffictdtiea of 
the art, lov^ to do much in a short Uroe. Lodovico aoos 
perceived their equal and natural aptitude for art; aad 
placing Agostino under a master, who was oelebratoid fiir 
liis faality df execution, be fixed Annibale in his owrn siody, 
where his cousin miffht be taught by observation ihe jFW- 
ftna lend ; how the best works are formed by a leiamly 
haste. Lodovico seems to have adopted the artifice of 
Isocrates in his management of two pupils, of vrhora ho 
said, that the one was to be pricked <m by me npur, and 
the other kept in by the rein. 

But a new difiBculty arose in the attempt to eombino to- 
gether such moongruous natures ; the thoughtful Lodovico 
inteiit on the great project of the refiormaiion of the art, 
by his prudence k>ng balanced their unequal tempers, aad 
with that penetration which no strongly characterizes his 
genius, directed their distinct talents to his one sreat pur^ 
pose. From the literary Agoetino he obtained the pht* 
losophy of critical lectures and scientific principles; inven- 
tion and designing solely occupied Annibale ; while the 
softness of contours, lightness and grace, wero hu own 
acquisition.* But though Annibale preaumptuoudy ooa- 
temned the rare and elevated talents of Agostino, and 
scarcely submitted the works of Lodovico, whona he pi^ 
ferred to rival, yet, according to a traditional raoMur whidi 
Lanzi records, it was Annibaie's decision of character which 
enabled him, as it were, unperceived, to become the roaa- 
ter over his couiiin and his brother; Lodovico and Acoa- 
tino long hesitated to oiipoae the predominant style, m their 
first Eraays ; Annibale hardly decided to persevere in 
opening their new career by opposing * works to voicee f 
and to the enervate labours of their wretched rivals, their 
own works, warm in vigor and freshness, condocted on fh» 
principles of nature and art. 

The Caraccis not only reaolvcd to paint justly, but tn 
persevere in the art itself, by perpetuating tbe pedeet taste 
of the true style amoiig their successors. In their own 
house they opened an .dIociMimna, calling it deigH inemt' 
mmatiy ♦ the opening a new way,* or • the beginners.' The 
academy was furnished with easts, drawings, prints, a 
school ior anatomy, and for the living figure ; receiving all 
comers with kindness ; teaching gratuitously, and, as it is 
said, without jealmisy ; but too many facts are recorded to 
assent to the banishment of this infectious passion from 
the academy of the Caraccis, who, like other congregated 
artists, could not live together, and escape their own en- 
demialfever. 

It H^ here, however, that Agostino found his eminence 
as thMirector of their studies ; delivering lectures on ar- 
chitecture and perspective, and pointing out from hb stors, 
of history and fable subjects for the designs of their pupils, 
who, on certain dajrs, exhibited their works to the most 
skilful judges, adjusting the merits by their decisions. * To 
the crowned sufficient is the prixe of glory,' says Lanw : 
and while the poets chanted their praises, the lyre of Ar«- 
tino himself gratefully celebrated the progress of his pn- 
pils. A curious sonnet has been transmitted to n«, where 
Agostino, fike the ancient leeislatorv, comprewies his n*w 
laws into a few verses, earilv to be remembered. The 
sonnet is now well known, since Mr. Fuseli and Barry 
have preserved it in their lectures. This sinffuYar pmdutv 
tion has, however, had the hard fate of being unjnsflv 
depreciated : Lanzi calls it pUtorttco varmente piu che 
poeHeo; Mr Fuseli sarcastically compares it to * a medi- 
cal prescription.* It delighted Barry, who calls it «a 
beautiful poem/ Considered as a didactive and descrip- 
tive poem, no lover of art, who has ever read it, will cease 
to repeat it tilt he has got it by heart. In this academy 
every one was free to indulge 'his own taste, provided he 
did not violate the essential principles of art; for, diongh 
the critics have usually described the character of this 
new school to have been an imitation of the preceding 
ones, it was their first principle to be guided by nature, 

♦ D'Argenvilla, Vies des Psincros, U. 47-<Bl 
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"^this ftcadeny, to 
acadomiciui. la difficult doubts they had 
reeourw to L<idofioo, whom Lami deacribfts in hia acbool 
lik« Homer among (he Greeks, .^ims in^snioraiii prorfMind 
m every painiinir. £ ven the recreations of the pupils were 
eottrtTvd to keep their mind and hand in exercise ; ui their 
walks sketching iaadscapes from nature, or amusing thesa- 
aalres with what the Italians call Carieatura, a term of 
large signification ; for it includes many sorts oif grotesque 
iuTeoiioos, whimsical incongruuies, such as those ar»- 
beequee found at Herculaneum, where Anchises, iBneas, 
and Aseanius, are buriesqusd b^ heads of anes and piga, 
or Arioo, with a grotesque motion, is straodling a great 
trout ; or like that ludicrous parody which came from the 
hand of Titian, in a playful hour, when he sketched the 
Laoeoon whose three figures consist of apes. Annibale 
bad a peculiar facility in these incongruous inventions, and 
oven ino severe Leonardo da Vinci considered them as 
oseful exercises. 

Such was the academy founded by the Caracci ; and 
Lodovico lived to realise nis project in the reforroalUMi of 
«rt, and witnessed the school of Bologna flourishing iJresh 
whea all the othen had fallen. The great masters of this 
last epoch of Italian painting were meir pu|Mls. Such 
were Domenichino, who according to the expression of 
Bellori, deUnat gU omsd, coloriaee la oite; he drew the 
•ool and coloured life.* Albano, whose graoe distinguish- 
es him as the Anacreon of painting ; Guide, whose touch 
tvas all beauty and d«licaey, and, as Passeri deftghUTuUy 
expresses it, * whose faces came from Paradise ;'t a scholar 
of whom his master became jealous, while Annibale, to 
depress Quido, patronized Dcroenichino; and even the 
wise Lodovico could not dissimulate the fear of a new com- 
petitor in a pupil, and to mortify Guide, preferred Guerci- 
oo, who trod in another path. Lanfranco closes this glo^ 
rioos list, whose freedom and grandeur for iheir full display 
required the ample field of some vast history. 

The secret history of this .^Icnidssua forms an illustra- 
tion for that chapter on * Literary Jealousy* which I have 
written in * The Literary Character.* We have seen even 
the gentle Lodovico infected by it ; but it raged in the 
breast of Aimibale. Careless of fortune as they were 
through life, and freed from the bonds of matrimony, that 
they might wholly devote themsehres to all the enthusiasm 
of their art, they lived together in (he perpetual intercourse 
of their thoughts ; and even at their meals laid on their t*- 
ble thhir crayons and their papers, so that any motion or 
gesture which occurred, as worthy of picturing, was in- 
stantly sketched. Annibale caught something of the crit^ 
cal tasts of Agostino, learned to work more sfowly, and to 
finish with more perfection, while his inventions were en- 
riched b^ the elevated thoughts and erudiiion of Agostino. 
Yet a circumstance which nappened in the academy be- 
trayed the mordacity and envy of Annibale at the auperior 
accomplishments oif his more learned brother. While 
Agostino was describing with great eloquence the beauties 
of the Laoeoon, Annibale approached the J^\U and 
snatching up his crayons, drew the marvellous figure with 
such perfection, that the spectators gased on it in aston- 
bhment. Alluding to his brother's lecture, the proud artist 
disdainfully observed, * Poets paint with words, but paint- 
•r« only with (heir pencils.'* 

The'brothers eould neither live together nor endure ab- 
senee. Many years iheir life was one continual struggle 
and mortificatmn ; and Agostino often sacrificed his geni- 
os to pacify the jealousy, of Aimibale, hy relinquishing his 
pallet to resume those exquisite engravings, in which he 
eorreetod the faulty outlines of the masters whom he copi- 
«d, so that his engravings are more perfect than their 
originals. To this unhappy circumstance, observes Lan- 
xi, we must attribute the loss of so manjr noble composi- 
tions which otherwise Agostino, equal in genius to the 
other Caraocis, had led us. The jealousy of Annibale, at 
lenirth for ever tore them asmder. Lodovico happened not 
lo be with them when they were engaged in painting togeth- 
er the Fameaian gallery at Rome. A rumour spread that 
in their present combined labour the engraver had excelled 
the painter. This Annibale could not forgive ; he raved 
at the bite of the serpent : words could not mollify, nor 
kindness any longer appease that purturbed spirit; neither 
tho h a mi l i a fin g forbearance of Agostino, the oounaels of 

* Bellori, Le Vke de Phtorl, ke, 
t Psifsri, The de Ptunri. 
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the wise, nor the mediation of the treat. TbeyseMratnd 
for ever I a separation in which they both langoiibed, till 
Agoetino^ broken hearted, sunk into an eariy grave, 
and Annibale, now brotherieas, lost half his genius ; hia 
great invention no longer aoooinpanied him— for Agostino 
was not by his side !* After aunering many vexations, and 
preyed on by his evil temper, Annibale was deprived of 
nisscni 



ilH XXrOLISH ACADEMY OV LXTE&ATUR«.t 

We have Royal Societies for Philosophers, for Anti- 
quaries, and for Artists — none for Men of Letters ! Tho 
lovers oif phikifogical studies have regretted the want of an 
asylum smce the days of Anne, when tho establishmeBt 
oian Eugbsh Academy of Literaturs was dsoigned; but 
pditical changes occurred which threw out a liteiaiy ai^ 
ministration. France and Italy have gloried in great 
national academiea, and even in provinciafones. With us 
the curious history and the (ate of the societies at Spald- 
ing, Stamford, and Peterborough, whom their xealous 
founder lived to see sink into country clubs, is that of moat 
of our ruro/ attempts at hterarv academies! The Mai^ 
ch4«ter Society has but an ambiguous existence, and that 
of Exeter expired in its birth. Yet that a great purpose 
may be oblainrd by an inconsiderable number, the history 
of* the Society for the Encouragement of Arts, Manulac 
tures,' Alc, may prove ; for that originally consisted only 
of twelve persons brought together with great difficulty, 
and neither disiinguishM for their ability nor their rank. 

The opponents to the establishment of an academy m 
this country may urge, and find Bruyere on their skle, that 
no corporate body generates a single man c€ geniua ; no 
Milton, no Hume, no Adam Smhn will spring out of an 
academical community, however they may partake of one 
common labour. Ot the fame, too, ahared among tho 
nnany, the individual feels his portion too contract ed, be- 
sides that he will often suffer by comparison. Literaturv, 
with us, exists independent of patronage or association.—* 
We have done well without an academy ; our dictionary 
and our siylo have been polished by individuals, and not 
by a society. 

The advocates for such a litsrary institittion may r^ply, 
that in what has been advanced against it, we may perhapa 
find more glory than profit. Had an academy been 
established in this country, we should have possssstd all 
our present advantages with the peculiar ones of such an 
insrituti<Ki. A series of volumes composed by the learned 
of England, had rivalled the precious * Memoirs of iJm 
French Academy ;' probably more philoeophical, and moro 
congenial to our modes of^ thinking ! The congregating 
spirit createa by iu svmpalby ; an intercourse exists b^ 
tween its members, which had not otherwise occurred ; in 
this attrition of minds the torpid awakens, the timid is embol- 
dened, and the secluded is called forth ; to contradict, and 
to be contradicted, is the privilege and the source of know- 
ledge. Those original ideas, hmts and suggestions which 
some literary men sometimes throw out, once or twice 
during their whole lives, might here be preserved ; and if 
endowed with siifficieni funds, there are important laboura» 
which surnass the means anid industnr of the individual, 
which would be more advantageoualy formed by such liter- 
ary unions. 

An academy of literature can only suooeed by the sama 
means in whidi originated all such acsulemies— among in* 
divkiuals themselves ! It will not be * by the favour of 
the MANT, but by tho wisdom and energy of the rsw.' 
It is not even in the power of Royalty to create at a word 
what can only be formed by the oo-operation of the worli- 
men themselves, and of the great tasKmaster, Time ! 

Such institutions have sprung from the same principle, 
and have followed the same march. It was from a pri- 
vate meeting that * The French Academy' derived its 
origin ; and toe true beginners of thst celebrated institu- 
tion assuredly had no foresight of the ohjt^i to which their 
conferences tended. Several literary friends of Paris, 
finding the extent of die city occasioned much loss or 

e Mr Fusell describes ths gsHery of the Pamese palace as a 
work of uniform vigour of execution, which nothing can equal 
bm ks imbecility end incongruhy of conception. This oefl- 
clency In Annibsle wss always resdily supplied by ths tssia 
and learning of Agostino ; the vigour of Annibale was deficisnl 
both In seneilijiity and correa invendon. 

t Long afler this ankle was composed, s Royal Acadsmy of 
Lkerature has been projectod ; with ths aute ofits exisionos, I 
am tmacquslnteJ. it has oocaatonsd no akecation In (hsss if 
•Bsithsa. 
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tinte in their visiu, agreed to meet on a filed daj erery 
week, and cbcMe Coorat'e reaideace am centrical. Thej 
met ior ilie purposes of general conTereaiioa, or to walk 
hw^ther, or, what was not least social, to partake in some 
retfeshinf coUcttam. Ail being Uierary men, those who 
wwe authors sobraiited iheir new works to this friendly 
socMly, who, without jealousy or malice, freely eommimk- 
caied * iheir striciures ; the works were improved, the 
authors were delisted, and the critics were honest ! Such 
was the happy life of the members oT this private society 
durrag three or four years. Pelisson, the earliest historian 
of the French AcaJemy, has dehghtfully described it : 
*Ii was such that now, when they speak of these first 
days of the academy, they call it Um golden age, dtiring 
which, with t«l the innocence -and fre e d o m of that fortnnate 
period, without pomp and mnse, and without any other 
laws than those of niendship they enjoyed together all 
which a society of minds, and a rational lile, can yield of 
whatever softens and charms.' 

They were happy, and they resolved to be silent; nor 
was this bond and compact oif fiiendsfaip violated, till one 
of them, Malleville, secretary of Marshal Bassompiere, 
being anxious 'hat his friend Paret, who had just printed 
batJjUaiuuie Howiwu, which he had drawn from the fam- 
ous * II Cortigiano' of CasTiglione, should profit by aB their 
opinions, procured his admission to one of their confer- 
ences ; Faret presented Ihem with his book, heard a great 
deal concerning the nature of his work, was channed by 
their bierary communications, and returned home ready to 
bunt with ine secret. CouU the society hope that otners * 
would be OMMre iaifhfiil than they had been to themselves ? 
Paret hapfiened to be one of those lif n'hesrted men who 
are oommunicative in the degree in which they are grate- 
fill, and be whispered the secret to Des Martts and to 
B<Msrobert. The first, as soon as he heard of such a lite- 
lary senate, used every eflfort to appear before ihero and 
read the first volume cif his ' Ariane :* Bnisrobert, a man 
of distinction, and a common fri«-nd to them all, could not 
be refined an admission ; he admired the frankness of iheir 
■ratnal critirisms. The society besidf^s, was a new ob- 
ject ; and his daily business was to furnish an amusing 
story to his patron Richelieu. The cardinal minister 
was very literary, aiMi apt to be so hipped in his hours of 
reti r ement, that the physician declared, that ' all his drugs 
were of no avaS, unless his patient mixed with them a 
drachm of Boisrobert.' In one of those fortunate mo- 
ments, when the cardinal was * in the vpin,* Boisrobert 
Einted, with the warmest hues, thiv region of literary fe- 
ity. of a small, happy society formed of critics and au- 
thors ! The minister, who was ever considering things 
in that parlicuisr aspect which mi^ht tend to his own glory, 
instantly asked Boisrobert, whether this private meeting 
would not like to be constituted a |ibb:ic body, and esta- 
Msh Itself by letters patent, ofTenn; them his protection. 
The flatterer of the mmister was overjoyed, and executed 
the important mission ; but not one of tne members shared 
in the rapture, while some regretted an honour which would 
mily dismrb the sweetness and famibarity of their inter- 
course. MaMevilie, whose master was a prisoner m the 
Bastile, and Serisay, the tntendcmt of the Duke of Roche- 
fcocault, who was m disgrace at court, loudly protested, in 
the stvie of an opposition party, sgai:.si the protection of 
the mnuster ; but Chapelain, who was known to have no 
par^'-mterests. argued so clearly, that he left them to infer 
fliat Richelieu's ^er was a ctnnmand ; that the cardinal 
was a mintster who willed not things by halves ; and was 
mie of those very great men who avenge any contempt 
aliown to them, even on such liule men as themselves ! In 
a word, the dogs bowed their necks to the goiden collar. 
Hosvever, the appearance, if not the reality, of freedom 
sras left to them ; and the minisrer allowed them to frame 
their own constitution, and eircl their own magistrates and 
ctlizens in this infant and illufstnous republic of Uteratore. 
The history of the further establishment of the French 
academy is elegantly narrated bv Peiisson. The usual 
difficulty occnired of fixing on a title ; and they appear to 
have Ranged it so often, that the academy was at first 
addressed by more than one tiile ; Academie da beemx 
KtpriU ; Academie de PEloquenet ; Academie Emmenie^ 
m allusion to the quality of the cardinal, its protector — 
Desiro us of avoiding the extravafant and mystifying titles 
of the Italian academies,* they fixed on the most unaSeet- 
od, * V Academie Pran^aut; but thoueh the national geni- 

• See an anick * On the ridiciihraB tides ■— h^mJ \fy the {(a. 
Ubb Academies/ in this volums 



us may disuse itseir lor a —ait, it raint be entiraly 
got nd of, and ihey aasonwd a vaoBtiiig device of a laord 
wreath, including their epigraph *nfiisMifaft'li.* 'Hie 
academy ot' Petersborgh has chosen a more eniigblenad 
inscriplion PonJotim (* littie by htlie,') so expressive of the 
great labours of man evm of the mventioos of genius ! 

Such was the origin of L'Acmlemie Frangaise ; it was 
long a private meetmg before it became a pobbc instito- 
tion. Vet, Uke the Royal Society, its origin has been at- 
triboted to pohlical nsouvcs, with a view to divert the aue»- 
lionfrom popular discmiienis; bat when we look into the 
rral origin of the French Academy, and our Royal Soci- 
ety, ii must be granted, that if the govcmmetti either in 
France or England ever entertained this project, it came 
to them so acodeatally that at least we cannot allow ihca 
the mem of profound mveniiaa. Statesmen are often con- 
sidered by speculative men in tbeir doeets to be Bightier 
wonder-workers than they often prove to be. 

Were the origin of the Royal Society inquired into, it 
might be justly dated a century before its existeiice : the 
real founder was Lord Baoon, who planned the M2eal kali- 
tvtitn m bis philoeophical romance of Uie New Atlantis ! 
This notion is not fanciful, and it was that of its first 
founders, as not only appears by the expres s ion of old Au- 
brey, when alluding to the commencement uf the society, 
he adds, cectmdum «<»Crm Dommd Bacami ; but by a rare 
print designed by Evelyn, probably for a frontispieoe to 
Bishop Sprat's history, aitbough we seldom find tne print 
in the volume. The design b precioas to a Grmngeriie, 
exhibiting three fine portraits. On one side is represented 
a library, and on the table fie the statutes, the journals, and 
the mace of the Royal S<)ciety; on its opposite side are 
suspended numerous philosophical instruments; in the 
cenire of the print a a column, on which is placed a bust 
of Charles II, the patmn ; on each side whole lengths of 
Lord Brouncker, the first president, and Lord Bmmo, m 
the founder, inscribed .^rtiiun tm t taamtur. The fraver of 
Hollar has preserved this happy iatentioB of Evelyn's, 
which exemplifies what may be called the continuity and 
genealogy of genius, as its spirit is perpetuated hj ka stio- 
cessors. 

Wlien the fury of the civil wars had exhansted all par- 
ties, and a breathing time fivm the paaskms and madnesa 
of the age allowed ingenious men to reium once more to 
their forsaken studies, Bacon's vision of a philosophical 
society appears to have occupied their reveries. It charm- 
ed the fancy of Cowley acd Milton; but the politics and 
religion of the times were still p o s sessed by the same frenzy, 
and divinity and politics were unanimously agreed to be 
utterlv proscribed from their inquiries. On the subject of 
religion they were more particularly alarmed, not only at 
the time of the foundation of the society, but at a niuch 
later period, when under the direction of^ Newton himself. 
Even Bishop Sprat, their first historian, observed, that 
' they have freely admitted men of different religions, couk 
tries, and professions of life ; not to lay the fmmdatioo of 
an English, Scotch, Irish, popish, or protestant philosophy, 
but a PB|LOSOFHT OF mahkiud.' A curious protest of 
the most illustrious of phi'oscnhers mav be found : wh^ 
* the Society for promoiing Christian ICnowledce' were 
desirous of holding their meetings at the boose of the Royal 
Society, Newion drew up a number of arguments against 
tbeir aclmission. One of them is, that * It is a fundarocolal 
rule of the society not to meddle with religion ; and the 
reason is, that we mav give no occasion to religious bodies 
to meddle with us.' Newton would not even comply with 
their wishes, lest by this compliance the Royal l^iety 
might * dii>sati$fv those of other religi<«s.' 'f he wiidoa 
of the protest by Newton is as admirable as it is remarka- 
ble, — the preservation of the Royal Society from the pas- 
sions of the age. 

It was in the lodgings of Dr Wilkins in Wadham Col- 
lege, that a small philosophical dub met together, which 
proved to be, as Aubrey expresses it, the inenn^mla of 
the Roval Society. When the members were dispersed 
about Londmi, ihev renewed their meetings first at a 
tavern, then at a private house ; and when the society b^ 
csme too great to be called a club, they assembled in 'the 

Earlour* of Grefham College, which itself had been raised 
y the munificence of a citizen who endowed it liberally, 
end presented a noble example to the individoals now as- 
sembled under its roof. The societv afterwards derived 
ii« title from a sort of accident. The warm loyalty « 
F.ve'yn in the first hor»#'fol dsys of the Rrsforation, in hi» 
dedicatory epistle of Naud^'a' treatise on libraries, called 
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tJwi phiioMphical meeling ihe Rojal Society. Theso 
leunad men immediately votbd their thaaloi to Evelvn fiv 
ibe bappy des^naiioa, which was so grateful to Cfiarles 
11, who was hirosetfa virtuoso of the da^, that ihe charter 
was soon cranied : the kiii^, declaring hunself their foumiU' 
er, ' soot uem a mace of silver gilt, of the same fashion 
and bigottss as those carried before his majesty, to be borne 
before the president on meeting dajfs.' To the zeal of 
Evelyn the Royal Society owe no inferior acf^nisition to 
its tiue and its mace ; the noble Arundelian hbrary, the 
rare Uterary accumulation of the noble Howards ; the last 
poesesaor of which had so little inclination for books, that 
the trensores which his ancestors had collected lay open at 
ibe mercy of any purloiner. This degenerate heir to the 
Jiterature and ine name of Howard seemed perfectly re- 
Ikved when £veiyn sent his marbles which were perisb- 
•ng in his gardens, to Oxford, and his books whica were 
dimmisbing daily, to the Royai Society ! 

The Society of ikntiquaries might create a deeper in- 
tereat, oould we penetrate to its secret history : it was in- 
lemipted, and stmered to expire, by some obscure cause 
of political jealousy. It long ceawd to exist, and was only 
ronatated almost m our own days. The revival of learn, 
ing nnder Edward VI, suffered a severe check from the 
napisucal government of Mary ; but under Elizabeth a 
happier era opened to our literary pursuiu. At this period 
several students of the inns of court, many of whose names 
are iJlisstrious for their rank or their genius, formed a 
weekly society, which they called * the Aniiquariea' Col- 
lege.* From very opposite quarters we are furnished with 
many curious particulars of their literary intercourse : it is 
delightful to discover Rawleigh borruwint; manuscripts 
from the library of Sir Robert Cotton, and Seldcn derivmg 
his studies from the collections of Rawleigh. Their mode 
of proceeding has even been preserved. At every meet* 
ing they proposed a question or two respecting the histurr 
«r the antiquities of the English nation, on which each 
member was expected, at the subsrquent meeting, to de- 
liver a dissertation or an opinion. They also * suuped to- 
gether.' From the days of Atheneus to those of Or John- 
son, the pleasures of the table have enlivened those of lite- 
rature. A copy of each question and a summons for the 
place of conference were sent to the absent members. The 

r'nioos were carefully registered by the secretary, and 
dissertations deposited in their archives. One of these 
snmmooses to Siowe, the antiquary, with his memoranda 
on the back, exists in the Ashmolean Museum. 1 shall 
preserve it with all its verbal arugo : 

Society of Antiquaries. 
« To Mr Stowe. 

< The place appointed for a conference upon the ques- 
tion foUowinfre ya att Mr Garter's house, on Fridaye the 
llth of this November, 1598, being Al Soules daye, at 11 
of the clocke in the afternoone, where your oppinioun in 
wrytinge or otherwise is expected. 

* The question is, 

' or the antiquitie, etimoiogie,and priviledges of parishes 
in Eni^lande. 

' Yt vs desyred that yoo give not notice hereof to any, 
but siicii as haue the like somons.* 

Such is the summons ; the memoranda in the band* 
writinff of Stowe are these : 

[630. Honorius Roraantis, Archbvshope of Canterbury, 
devided his province into parishet ; ne ordejmed clerks and 
preehars, eomaunding them that they should instruct the 
penple, as wHl by good lyfe, as by doctryne. 

760. Cuthbert, Archbvshope of Canterbury^ procured 
of the Pope that in cities and townes there should be ap- 
poynted church yards for biiriall of the dead, whose bodies 
were ui^ed tn be buried ahrode, & cet.] 

Their meeting had hitherto been private ; but to pve 
stability to them, they petitioned for a charter of incorpo- 
ration,'ander th* title of thn Academy far the Study of 
AnUquity and Hittory founded by Quwn Elixabelh, And 
to preserve all the memorials of history which the dii*solu- 
tioa of the monasteries had scattered about the kinsdom, 
they propo!<ed to erect s library, to be called ' The Library 
of (4ueen Elizabeth.* Th« death of the queen overturned 
this honourable project. The Kociety was somewhat in- 
terrupted by the usual casualties of human life ; the mem- 
bers were diiiiiersed, or died, and it ceased for twenty 
years. Spelmnn, Camden, and others^ desirous of reno- 
fating the society, me' for this purpose at the Herald*s 

"■ « ; they settled their re?ulalions, amon? whirh, one 
<ibr avoiding offence, they shoukl neither meddle with 



matters of state nor religion. * But before our next meet- 
ing,' says Spelman, ' we had notice that bis majesty took 
a titdt naaUke of i»tr sodefy, not being informed that we 
had resolved to decline all matters of state. Yet hereupon 
we forebore to meet agam, and so all our labour's lost!* 
Unouestiooablv much was lost, for much could have been 
produced ; and Spelman's work on law terms, where I find 
this information, was one of the first projected. James I 
has incurred the censure of those who nave written more 
boldly than Spelman cm the suppression of this society ; 
but whether James was misinformed by * taking a little 
mislike,' or whether the antiquaries failed in exerting them- 
selves to open their plan more clearly to that ' timid pedant j' 
as Gough and others designate this monarch, may yet be 
doubtfuT; assuredly James was not a man to contemn their 
erudition ! 

The king at this time was busied by furthering a similar 
project, which was to found * King James's College at Chel- 
sea ;' a project originating with Dean Sutclifi; &nd zea^ 
lously approved by Prince Henry, to raise a nursery for 
young pMolemicB in icfaolastical divinity, fur the purpose c/C 
defending the protestant cause from the attacks or catho- 
lics and sectanes ; a college which was afterwards called 
by Laud ' Controversy College.' In this society were 
appointed historians and antiquaries, for Camden and 
Haywood filled these offices. 

I'he society of Antiquaries, however, though suppressedf 
was perhaps never extinct : it survived in some shape ui»> 
der Charles 11, for Ashmole in his Diary notices 'the 
Antiquaries' Feast,' as well as *the Astrologers',' and 
another of the * Freemasons.' The present society was 
only incorporated in 1751. There are two sets or their 
Memoirs ; for besides the modern Anhetologia, we have 
two volumes of ' Curious Discourses,' written by the Fa- 
thers of the Antiquarian Society in the age of Elizabeth, 
collected from their dispersed manuscripts, which Camden 
preserved with a parental hand. 

The philosophical spirit of the age, it might have been 
expected, would have reached our modern antiquaries ; but 
neither profound views, nor eloauent disquisitions, bays 
imparted that vahie to their connned researches and lan- 
guid efforts, which the character of the times, and the ex- 
cellence of our French rivals in their Academie,' so pe- 
remptorily required. It is, however, hopeful to hear Mr 
Hallani declare, * I think our last volumes improve a little, 
and but a Utile ! A comparison with the Academy of 
Inscriptions in its better days must still inspire us with 
shame.' 

Among the statues of the Society of Antiquaries, there 
is one which expels any member * who shall by speaking, 
writing, or priming, publicly defsme the society. Some 
things may be too antique and obsolete even for the Society 
of Antiquaries ! and such is this vile restriction ! Should 
there be a stray wit among them, or a critical observer, 
are they to compromise the freedom of the republic of let* 
ters, by the monopolizing spirit of excellence this statute 
necessarily attributes to their works — and their * gestea ?i 

It is generally supposed that where there is no quotation, 
there will be found most originality ; and as people like to 
lay out their money according to their notions, our writers 
usually furnish their pages rapidly with the productions of 
their own soil : they run up a quickset hedge, or plant a 
poplar, and get trees and hedges of this fashion much faster 
than the former landlords procured from their timber. The 
great part of our writers, in consequence, have become so 
original, that no one cares to imitate them ; and those who 
never quote, in return are never quoted! 

This is one of the results of that adventurous spirit 
which is now stalking forth and raging for its own innova- 
tions. We have not only rejected authority, but have also 
cast away experience ; and often tne unburdened vessel 
is driving to all points of the compass, and the passengers 
no longer know whither they are going. The wisdom of 
the wise, and the experience of ages, may be preserved by 
quotation. 

It seems, however, agreed, that no one would quote if 
he could think ; and it is not imsgined that the well-read 
may quote from the delicacy of their taste, and the fulness 
of their knowledge. Whatever is felicitously expressed 
risks being worse expressed : it is a wretched taste to be 
gratified with mediocrity when the excellent lies before 
us. We quote, to save proving what has been demon- 
■trated, referring to where the proofs mav be found. We 
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||iaola to MTMii ottnelTM (torn th« odium of doubtful opin- 
ioosi which the world would aoC willingly accept from our- 
■elvei.; and we may quote irom the curioaity which only 
a quotation itself can give, when in ow own worde it 
would be diveated of tl^t tint of ancient phrate, that de« 
tail of narrativoi and that naiveU which we have for ever 
kwt, and which we like to recollect once had an existence. 
The ancientS| who in theae matters were not perhaps 
■uch blockheads as some may conceive, considwed poeti<»l 

Juotauoo as one of the requisite ornaments of oratory, 
/icero, even in his philosopliical works, is as little sparing 
of quotations as Plutarch. Old Montaigne is so stuffed 
with them, that he owns if they were taken out of him, 
little of himself would remain ; and yet this never injured 
that original turn which the old Ghuicon has given to his 
thoughui. I suspect that Addison hardly ever composed 
a Spectator which was not founded on some quotation, 
noted in thoee three folio manuscript volumes which he had 
previously collected ; and Addison lasts, while Steele, who 
always wrote from ficst impressions and to tho tiroes, with 
perhaps no very inferior genius, has passed away, inso- 
much that Dr. Beanie once considered that he was obU« 
J|ing the world by collecting Addison's papers, and care- 
ully omitting Steele's. 

Quotation, like much better things, has its abuses. One 
may quote till one compiles. The ancient lawyers used 
to quote at the bar till they had stagnated their own cause. 
* Retournons a uos moutons,' was the cry of the client. 
But these vagrant prowlers most be consigned to the bea- 
dles of criticism. Such do not always understand the au- 
thors whose names adorn their barren pages, and which are 
taken, too, from the third or the thirtieth hand. Those 
who trust to such false quoters will often learn how con- 
trary this transmission is to the sense and application of 
the original. Every transplantation has altured the fruit 
of the tree; every new channel, the quality of the stream 
in its remove from the spring-head. Bayle, when writ^ 
ing on * Comets,' discovered this ; for, having collected 
many things applicable to his work, as they stood quoted 
in some modem writers, when he came to compare them 
with their original:!^ he wa* surprised to find that they 
were nothing for his purpose ! the originals conveyed a 
quite contrary sense to that of the pretendea quoters, who 
often, from innocent blundering, and sometimes from pur- 
posed deception, had falsified their quotations. This is a 
useful story for second-hand authoriues ! 

Selden had formed somo notions on ibis subject of quo- 
tations in his * Table-talk,' art. * Boolu and authon ;' but, 
as Le Glerc justly observes proud of his immense reading, 
be has too olien violated his own precept. * In quoting of 
books,' says Selden, * quote sucn autnors as are usually 
read ; others read for your own satisfaction, but not name 
tnem.' Now it happens that no writer names more authors, 
except Pryniie, than the learned Selden. La Mothe le 
Vayer's curious works consists nf fifteen volumes ; he is 
aroonjf the greatest quoters. Whoever turns ihein over 
will perceive that he is an original thinker, and a great wit ; 
his style, indeed, is meai;re, which, as much as his quota- 
tioos, may have proved fatal to him. But in both these 
cases it is evident, that even quoters who have abused 
the privilege of quotation, are not necessarily writers of a 
mesui genius. 

The duoters who deserve the title, and it ought to be 
an honorary one, are those who trust to no one but them- 
selves. In borrowing a passage, they carefully observe 
its connexion ; they collect authorities, to reconcile any 
disparity in them befwi* they furnish the one which they 
adopt ; they advance no fact without a witness, and they 
are not loose and general in their references, as I have 
been told is our historian Henry so frequently, that it is 
suspected he deals much in second-hand ware. Bayle 
lets us into a mystery of author-craft. ' Suppose an 
able man is to prove that an ancient author entertained 
certain particular opinions, which are only insinuated 
here and there through his works, I am sure it will take 
him up more days to collect the passages which he will 
have occasion for, than to orbits at random on those pas- 
sages. Having once found out his authorities and his 
quotations, which perhaps will not fill six pages, and may 
have cost him a monili's labour, he may finish in two morn- 
ings' work, twenty pages of arguments, objections, and 
answers to objections; and. consequently, vohat proeeeda 
from our omn gennu oometimoa cooU mtuh ku ttme than 
tato il TOpdoUo fat eoQocting, Gorneille would have re* 
quind man time to delbfid a tragedy by a eoUaction of 



authorities, than to write it ; and I am supposing the 
number of pases in the tragedy and in the aefence. Heia- 
sins perhaps bestowed more lime in defending his HerodoM 
infcuUieidm Hgaxnot Balzac, than a Spanish (or a Scotch) 
metaphysician bestows on a large volume of ccmtroversy ; 
where he takes all from his own stodt.' lam somewhal 
concerned in the truth of this principle. There are arti* 
cles in the present work occupying but a few pages, which 
could never have been produced had not more time been 
allotted to the researches which they contain than sooia 
wouki allow to a small volume, which might excel in g«* 
nius, and yet be likely not to be long remembered ! AU 
this is labour which never meets the eye. • It is quiver 
work, with special pleading and poisnant periods, to fill 
sheets with generalising principles : those bird's-eye views 
of philosophy for the nones seem as if things were saen 
clearer when at a distance and en mnsss, and require little 
knowledge of the individual parts. Such an art qf writing 
may resemble the famous Lullian method, by which the 
doctor JUuminatua enabled any one to invent arguments hf 
a machine ! Two tables, one of attrt6iil6S, and ibe other 
oFttdjecta, worked about circularly in a frame, and placed 
correlatively to one another, produced certain eombinap 
tions ; the number of ^iiesCioiis multiplied as they were work, 
ed ! So that here was a mechanical invention, by which 
ihey might dispute without end, and write on without nuf 
particular knowledge of their subject ! 

But the pains-taking gentry, when heaven sends them 
genius enough, are the more instructive sort, and they ar« 
those to whom we shall appeal while time and truth caa 
meet together. A well-read writer, with good taste, ia one 
who has the command of the wit of other men ; he searches 
where knowledge is to be found ; and though he may not 
himself excel in invention, his ingenuity may compose cms 
of those agreeable books, the deUea of literature, that will 
out-last the fading meteors of his day. Epicurus is said to 
have borrowed from no writer in his three nundred inspired 
volumes, while Plutarch, Seneca, and the elder Pliny, 
made such free use of their libraries ; and it has happened 
that Epicurus, with his unsubstantial nothingness, has 
* melted into thin air,' while the solid treasures have buoyed 
themselves up amidst the wrecks of nations. 

On this subject of (Quotation, literary politics, for the 
commonwealth has its pt^cy and its cabinet-secrets, are 
more concerned than the reader suspects. Authorities an 
matters of fact are often called for ; in matters of opinioa* 
indeed, which, perhaps, are of more importance, no one 
requires any authority. But too open and cenerous Sk 
revelation of the chapter and the page of uie unginai 
quoted, has ofien proved detrimental to the legitimate 
honours of the quoter. They are unfairiy appropriated by 
the next comer ; the quoter is never quoted, but the au- 
thority he has afforded is produced by his successor with 
the air of an original research. I have seen MSS thus 
confidently referred to, which could never have met the 
eye of the writer. A learned historian declared to me of 
a contfimporary, that the latter had appropriated his re- 
searches ; he might, indeed, and he had a right to refer to 
the same originals ; but if his predecessor had opened the 
sources for him, gratitude is not a silent virtue. Gilbert 
Stuart thus lived on Robertson : and as Professor Dugald 
Stewart observes, * his curiosity has seldom led him into 
any path where the genius and industry of his predecessor 
had not previously cleared the way.' It is for this reasoa 
some authors, who do not care to trust to the equity and 
gratitude of their successors, will not furnish the means of 
supplanting themselves ; for, by not yielding Op their au- 
thorities, Uiey themselves become one. Some authors, 
who are pleased at seeing their nsmes occur in the mar- 

K'ns of other books than their own, have practised this po- 
ical management; such as Alexander ab Alexandra^ 
and other compilers of tliat stamp, to whose labours of 
small value, we are oHen obliged to refer, from the cirw 
cumstance that they themselvn have not pointed out their 
authorities. 

One word more on this long chapter of quotation. To 
make a happy one is a thing not easily to be done. Car- 
dinal du Perron used to say, that the happy applicalioa 
of a verse from Virgil was worth a talent ; and Bayle, 
perhaps too much prepossessed in their favour, has io« 
sinuated, that there i« not less invention in a just and hap- 
py ajiplication of a thought found in a book, than in being 
the first author of that thought. The art of quotatioo re* 
quires more delicacy in the practice than those eonceivs 
who can see nothing more in a quotation than an sxtract. 
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WlMBerer Um miiid oTa writer w •alurmt«d with the full 
H^iiratkiQ of a freat author, a quotation giree complete- 
Beat to the whole ; it leala his feelingt with undiaputed 
tathurity. Whenever we would prepare the mind by a 
fiirabie appeal, an opening quotation ia a symphony pre- 
bding on the chords whose tones we are about to bar* 
iumize. PerhajM no writers of our times have discovered 
more of this deiicary of quotation than the author of the 

* Pursuits of Literature ;' and Mr Southey, in some of 
his beautiful periodical investigations, where we have ohen 
acknowledged the solemn and striking effect of a quotation 
irom oar eUler writers. 

THx omianr or dahtb's xNrxuro. 

Nearly six centuries have eiansed since the appearance 
of the great work of Dante, ana the literary historians of 
Italy are even now disputing respecting the origin of this 
poem, singular in its nature and in its excellence. In as. 
oertauiing a point so long inquired after, and ao keenly dia- 
Mited, it will rather increase our admiration than detract 
from the i^enius of this great poet; and it will illustrate the 
useful pnociple, that every p-eat genius is influenced by 
the objects aiid the feelings which occupy his own times, 
ooly differing from the race of his brothers by the magical 
forcie uf his developments ; the light he sends forth over the 
world he often catches from me faint and unobserved 
warit which would die away, and torn to nothing, in ano- 
laer hand. 

The Dioina CommmSa of Dante is a visionary journey 
throush the three realms of the after-life existence ; and 
ihuugn in the classical ardour of our political pilgrim, be al* 
fews his conductor to be a Pagan, ine scenes are those of 
BMokish imagination. The invention of a vision was the usu> 
al vohicle for religious instruction in his age ; it was adapted 
to the genius of ue sleeping Homer of a monastery, and to 
the comprehension, and even to the faith, of the populace, 
whose minds were then awake to these awful themes. 

This mode of writing visions has been imperfect] v de- 
tected by several modem inquiries. It got into the Fabliaux 
of the Jonjfleurs, or Provencal bardii, before the days of 
Dante ; ihey had these visions or pilgrimages to Hell ; the 
advenutres were no doubt solemn to them— but it seemed 
absurd to attribute tlie onsin of a sublime poem to such in- 
ferior, and to us even ludicrous inventions. Every one, 
tbereCire, found out some other origin of Dante*s Inferno— 
■ince they were resolved to have one— in other works 
BMire congenial to its nature ; the description of a second 
fife, the melancholy or the slorified scenes of punishment 
or bliss, with the animated shades of mon who were no 
vers, had been opened to the Italian bard by his favourite 
Virgil, and might have been suggested, according to Wafw 
tan, by the Somnium Sdmonk of Cicero. 

But the entire work of Dante is Gothic ; it is a picture 
of his times, of his own ideas, of the people about him ; 
nothing of classical antiquity resembles it; and although 
the name of Vh'gil is introduced into a Christian Hades, 
it is assuredly uot the Roman, for Dante's Virgil speaks 
«nd acta as the Latin poet could never have done. It is 
eoe of the absurdities of Dante, who, like ourShakspeare, 
or like Gothic architecture itself, has many things which 

* lead to nothing* amidst their massive greatness. 

Had the Italun and the French commentators,who have 
troubled themselves on this occasion, known the art which 
we have happily practised in this country, of illustrating 
t groat national bard, by endeavouring to recover the 
eoniemporary writings and circumstances which were 
ooonecied with his studies and his times, they had long ere 
this discovered the real framework of the Inierno. 

Within the last twenty years it had been rumoured that 
pants had borrowed, or stolen his Inferno from * The Vis- 
KHM of Alberico,' which was written two centuries before 
^ time. The literary antiquary Bottari had discovered 
t manuscript of this Vision of Alberico, and, in haste, 
■ade extracts of a startling nature. They were well 
xUpted to inflame the curiosity of those who are eager 
•ftor any thing new sboul something old ; it throws an air 
of emdiUfNi over the small talker, who otherwbe would 
oars Uttle about the original ! This was not the first time 
^t the whde edifice of genius had been threatened by the 
■otion of a remote earthquake; but in these cases it 
^Nally happens that those early discoverers who can lodge 
of a httle part, are in total blindness when they would de- 
Me on ft whole. A poisonous mildew seemed to have 
Mlisdon the laurels of Dante ; nor were we relieved from 
Mr constant inquiriss, till il 8igr. Abata CaodlUori at i 



Rone, published, m 1814, this much talked of manuscript, 
and has now enabled us to see and to decide, and even 
to add the presem little article as a useful supplement. 

True it is, that Dante must have read with equal atten- 
tion and delight, this authentic tfidon of Albsrica; for it is 
Eiven, so we are assured by the whole monastery, as it 
appened to their ancient brother, when a boy ; many a 
striking, and maov a positive resemblance in the * Divnia 
Coromeldia' has been pointed out ; and Mr Cary, in his 
English version of Dante, so English, that he makes 
Dante speak in blank verse very much Uke Dante in staiw 
las, has observed, tliat * The reader will, in these marked 
resemblances, see enough to convince him that Dantn 
had nad tma lingular toorfk.' The truth is. that tha 
* Vision of Aiberico' must not be considered as a sm* 
gvlar work — ^but on the contrary, as the prevalent mode 
oT composition in the monastic ages. It has been ascer- 
tained toat Alberioo was written m the twelfth conturr. 
judging of the age of a manuscript by the writing. I shall 
now preserve a vision which a French antiquary had kmg 
ago given, merely with the design to show how the monks 
abused the simphcity of our Gtothc ancestors, and with an 
utter want of taste for such inventions, he deems the prB»> 
ent one to be ' monstrous.' He has not told us the age in 
which it was written. This vision, however, exhibits jsueh 
complete scenes of the Infgmo of the great poet, that tha 
writer must have read Dante, or Dante must have redd 
this writer. The manuscript, with another of the sama 
kind, is in the King's libraiy at Paris, and some future 
researcher may ascertain the age of these Gothic eomp»> 
sitions ; doubtless they will be found to belong to the agn 
of Alberico, for they are alike stamped by the same darit 
and awful imsAnation, the same depth of feeling, the 
soGtary genius of the monastery ! 

It may, however, be necessary to observe, that these 
' Visions' were merely a vehicle for popular instruction^ 
nor must we depend on the age of their composition by the 
names of the suppositious visionaries affixed to them : they 
were the satires of the times. The following elaborate 
views of some scenes in the Inferno were composed 
by an honest monk who was dissatisfied with the bishops, 
and took this covert means of pointing out how the neglect 
of their episcopal duties was punished in the af\er life ; he 
had an equal quarrel with the feudal nobililv for their op* 
pressions : and he even boldly ascended to the thrune. 

* The Vision of Charies the Bald, of the places of pun- 
ishment, and the happiness of the just.* 

* I, Charies, by tne gratuitous sift of Gtod, king of tha 
Germans, Roman patrician, and liaewise emperor of tha 
Franks; 

* On the holy night of Sunday, having performed the di- 
vine offices of mabns, returning to my bed to sleep, a voice 
must terrible came to my ear ; ** Charles ! thy spirit shall 
now issue from thy body ; thou shalt go and behokl tha 
judgments of God ; they shall serve thee only as presaces, 
and thy spirit shall again return shortly aflerwaros.'* liw 
stantly was my spirit rapt, and he wlio bore me away was 
a being of the most splendid whiteness. He put into my 
hand a bail of thread, which shed about a Uaze of light, 
such as the comet darts when it is apparent. He divided 
it, and said to me, *' Take thou this thread, and bind it 
strongly on the thumb of thy right hand, and by this I 
will lead thee through the infernal labyrinth of punish- 
ments." 

* Then going befere with velocity, but always unwinding 
this luminous thread, he conducted me into deep valleys 
filled with 6res, and wells inflamed, blazing with all soru 
of unctuous matter. There I observed the prelates who had 
served my father and my ancestors. Although I trembled, 
I still, however, inquired of them to learn the cause of 
their torments. They answered " We are the bishops 
of your father and your ancestors; instead of uniting 
them and their people in peace and concord, we sowed 
among them discord, and were the kindlers of evil; for 
this are we burning hi these Tartarean punishments ; we, 
and other men-slsyers and devourers of rapine. Here al- 
so shall come your bishops, and that crowd of satellites 
who surround you, and who imitate the evil we have 
done." 

* And whilst I listened to them tremblin|dyi I beheld 
the blackest demons flying with hooks of bununc iron, who 
wouU have caught thiat ball of thread which I neld in mv 
hand, and have drawn it towards them, but it darted sudi 
a reverberating light, that they oouki not lay hold of the 

* lnM88, Bfb.Bsi.faUSB]at.lfa.SM7,p.MC 
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thread. These demona, when at my back, hiuUed to 
preeipttale me into thoee Bulpbureoiis pita ; but mj con- 
ductor, who carried the ball, wound about mj aboulder a 
doubled thread, drawing me to him with such force, that we 
ascended high mountains of flame, from whence issued 
lakea and burning streams, melting all kinds of metals. 
There I found the souls of lords who had served my father 
and my brothers ; some plunged in up to the hair of their 
heads, others to their chins, others with half their bodies im« 
mersed. These yelling, cried to me, *^ It is for inflaming di^ 
contents with your father, and your brothers, and yourself, 
Co make war and spread murder and rapine, eager for 
earthly spoils, that we now sufier these torments in these 
rirers of boiling metal.'* While I was timidly bending 
OTor their suffering, I heard at my back the clamour (M 
voices, poUntet potenler tomunta pathnUur ! ** The pow- 
erful suffer torments powerfully ;'' and I looked up, and 
beheld on the shores boiling streams and ardent furnaces, 
blazing with pitch and sulphur, full of great dragons, large 
scorpions, and serpents of a strange species ; where also 
I saw some of my ancestors, princes, and my brothers al- 
M, who said to me, ** Alas, Charles ! behold our heavy 
punishment for evil, and for proud malignant counsels, 
which in our realms and in thine we yielded to from ihe 
lust of dominion." As I was grieving with their groans, 
dragons hurried on, who sought to devour me with throats 
opened, belching flame and sulphur. But my leader 
trebbled' the thread over me, at whose resplendent light 
these were overcome. Leading me then securely, we 
descended into a great valley, which on one side was'dark, 
except where lighted by ardent furnaces, while the ameni- 

5^ or the other was so pleasant and splendid that I cannot 
escribe it. I turned however, to the obscure and flaming 
side ; I beheld some kings of my race agonized in great 
and siranse punishments, and I ihousht how in an instant 
ihe huge black giants who in turmoil were working to set 
this whole valley into flames, would have hurled me into 
these gulfs; I still trembled, when the luminous thread 
cheered my eyes, and on the other side of the valley a 
light for a fitile while whitened, gradually breaking : I ob- 
served two fountains ; one, whose waters had extreme 
heat, the other more temperate and clear ; and two large 
vess«>ls filled with these waters. The luminous thread 
rested on one of the fervid waters, where J saw my father 
Louis covered to his thighs, snd though labouring in the 
anguish of bodily pain, he spoke to me, "My son Charles, 
fear nothing ! I know that thv spirit shall return unto thy 
body ; and God has permitted thee to come here tliat thou 
mayst witness, because of the sins I have committed, the 
punishments I endure. One day I am placed in the boil- 
ing bath of this large vessel, and on another changed into 
that of more temperate waters : this I owe to the prayers 
of Saint Peter, Saint Denis, Saint Remy, who are the 
patrons of our royal house ; but if by prayers and masses, 
offerings and alms, psalmody and vigils, my faithful bishops 
and abbots, and even all the ecclesiastical order, assist me, 
it will not be long before I am delivered from these boiling 
waters. Look on your leO !" I looked, and beheld two 
tuns of boiling waters. <' These are prepared for ihee," 
he said, ** if thou wilt not be thine own corrector, and do 
penance for thy crimes !" Then I began to sink with hor- 
ror; but my guide perceiving the panic of ray spirit, said 
to me, *' Follow me to the right of the valley bright in the 
glorious lieht of Paradi&e." J had not long proceeded, 
when, amidst the most illustrious kings, I beheld my uncle 
Lotharius seated on a topaz, of marvellous magnitude, 
crowned with a most precious diadem ; and beside him 
was his son Louis, like him crowned, and seeing me, he 
spake with a blandishment of air, and a sweetness of voice, 
<< Charles, my successor, now the third in the Roman 
Empire, approach ! I know that thou hast come to view 
these places of punishment, where thy father and my bro- 
ther groans to his destined hour ; but still to end by the 
intercession of the three saints, the patrons of the kings 
and the people of France. Know that it will not be long 
ere thou shalt be dethroned, and shortly after thou shalt 
die !^ Then Louis turning towards roe : " Thy Roman 
empire shall pass into the hands of Louis, the son of my 
dauffhter ; give him the sovereign authority, and trust to 
his nands that ball of thread thou boldest." Directly I 
loosened it from the finger of my right hand to give the 
mnpire to his son. This invested him with empire, and 
he became brilliant with all light ; and at the same instant, 
admirable to see, my spirit, greatly wearied and broken, 
rstumod and glided into my body. Hence let all know 



whatever happen, that Louis the jouBf 
Roman empire destined by God. And so the Lord who 
reigneth over the living aiM the dead, and whose kingdom 
endureth for ever and for aye, will perform when he ahafl 
call me away to another life.' 

The French literary antiquaries judged of these * Vis- 
ions, with the mere nationahty of their taste. £very tfaiog 
Gothic with them is barbarous, and they see nothing in the 
redeeming spirit of genius, nor the secret purpose of these 
curious documents of the age. 

The Vision of Charles the Bald may be found in the 
an<uent chronicles of St Denis, which were written under 
the eye of Abbe Suger, ihe learned and able minister of 
Louis the Young, and which were certainly composed be- 
ibre the thirteenth century. The learned writer of the 
fourth volume of the Maangea tir^ cPime grtaule Jffi&fi^ 
thequti who had as little taste fbr,iheae inysterious visions 
as the other French critic, apologizes for the venerable 
Abbe Suger's admission of such visions : * Assuredly,' he 
says, ' the Abbe Suger was loo wise and too enlightened 
to believe in similar visions ; but if be sufl*ered its insertion, 
or if he inserted it himself in the chronicle of St Denis, it 
is because he felt that such a fable offered an excellent 
lesson to kings, to ministers and bishops, and it had been 
well if they bad not had worse tales told Uiem.' The Latter 
part is as philosophical as the former is the reverse. 

In these eztraurdinary pruduciiona of a Gothic agt> wo 
may assuredly discover Dante ; but what are they more 
than the frame work of his unimiiated picture ! It is only this 
mechanical imrt of his sublime conceptions that we can 
pretend to have discovered; other poets misht have 
adopted these * Visions,* but we should have had no * Di- 
vina Commedia.* Mr Carey has finely observed of these 
pretended origins of Dante's genius, although Mr Carey 
knew only The Vision of AJberico, ' It is the scale of 
magniflcence on which this conception was framed, and 
the wonderful development of it in all its parts, that may 
justly entitle our poet to rank among the few minds to 
wh<Mn the power oi a great creative faculty can be ascrib- 
ed.' Milton might originally have sought the seminal hint 
of his great work from a sort of Italian mystery. In the 
words of Dante himself, 

* Poca favilla gran fiamma seconds.' 

II Paradtao, Can. L 
-From a small spark 



Groat flame hath risen.* 



Carey. 



After all, Dante has said in a letter, < I found the original of 
my hell in the world which we inhabit ;' and he said a 
greater truth than some hterary antiquaries can always 
comprehend !* 



or A BISTORT OP STEltrs WHICH BATE IVOT 

PKKED. 

Such a title might serve for a work of not incorioos nor 
unphilo«ODhical speculation, which might enlarge our gen- 
eral views of human affairs, and assist our comprehension 
of these events which are enrolled on the registers of hi^ 
tory. The scheme of Providence is carrying on sablunsp 
ry events, by means inscrutable to us, 

* A mighty maze, but not without a plan !' 

Some mortals have recently written history, and * Loctnres 
on History,' who presume to explain the great scene of 
human affairs, affecting the same familiarity with the do- 
signs of Providence, as with tiie events which they com- 
pUe from human authorities. Every party discovers m 

* In the recent edUk>n of Dante, by Romania, in four vo- 
lumes, quarto, the last preserves the Vision of Alberico, and a 
strange correspondence on Its publication ; the r e semblances 
in numerous passages are pointed out h Is curious to obserrs 
thsc the good Catholic Aboate Cancellieri, at first maintained 
the authenticity of the Vision by alleging that similar revela- 
tion have not been unusual !— the Caveliere Gherardl Rossi 
attacked the whole as the crude legend of a boy who was only 
made the instrument of the monks, and was efther a liar, or a 

Sartoc ! We may express our astonishment that at the present 
ay, a subject of mere literary inquiry should have been in- 
volved with * the faith of the Roman Church.' Cancellled 
becomes at length submissive to the lively aiucks of Rosri,— 
and the editor gravely adds his ' conclusion' which had near* 
ly concluded nothing ! He discovers pictures, sculmures, and 
a mystery acted, as well as Visions in the twelfui and thir- 
teenth centuries, from which he imagines the lnf<>mo,the Pvr- 
gatorio, and the Paradise, owe their flrsc conception. The 
oirginality of Dante, however, Is maintained on a right princi- 
ple ; that the poet only employed the ideas and the mr — *^^ 
which he fbuod in his own country and his own dmss. 
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the erenta which at fine were adverse to thetr own cause, 
but finally terminaie in their faTour, that Providence had 
qied a peculiar and particular interference : this is a source 
of human error, and intolerant prejudice. The Jesuit 
Mariana, ezultjns over the destruction of the kingdom and 
nation of the Golns in Spain, obserres, that * It was bj a 
particular providence, that out of their ashes might rise a 
new eaid holy 8pam^ toheVu bulwark of the Catholic rt- 
Ijfion ,-' and unquestionably ho would have adduced as 
proofs of this * holy Spain,' the establishment of the inqui- 
silion, and the dark idolatrous bigotry of that hoodwinked 
people. But a protestant will not sympathize with the feel- 
mga ofthe Jesuit ; yet the protestants too, will discover par^ 
ticolar providences, and magnify human events into super- 
■atoral ones. This custom has fonf prevailed among fana- 
tics: we have had books published by individuals of* par- 
ticular providences,' whicn, as they imagined, had fallen to 
tbeir lot ; they are called passages of providence ;' and 
one I recollect by a crackea brained puritan, whose expe- 
rience never went beyond his own neighbourhood, but wno, 
having a very bad temper, and man^ whom he considered 
bis enemies, wrote down all the misfortunes which hap. 
pened to them as acts of particular providences,' and 
valued his blessedness on the efficacy ot his curses ! 

Without venturing to penetrate into the mysteries of the 
preseot order of human affairs, and the sreat scheme of 
wtaliiy or of accident, it may be sufficiently ej^dent to us, 
that often on a single event' revolve the fortunes of men 
and of nations. 

An emment writer has speculated on the defeat of 
Charles I, at Worcester, as ' one of those events which 
strikingly exemplify how much better events aredis- 
J of by Providence, than they would be if the direc- 
were left to the choice even ofthe best and the wisest 
He proceeds to show, that a royal victory must 
have been succeeded by other severe struggles, and by 
different parties. A civil war would hsve contained within 
ilself another civil war. One ofthe blessings of his defeat 
at Worcester was, that it left the commonwealth's men 
onstera of the three kingdoms, and afforded them ' full 
leisure to complete and perfect their own structure of gov- 
ernment. The experiment was fairly tried ; there was 
Bochins from without to disturb the process ; it went <m duly 
from change to change.' The close of this history is well 
known. Had the royalists obtained the victory of Wor- 
cester, the commonwealth party might have obstinately 
penrifited, that had their republic not been overthrown, 
' their free and liberal government' would have diffused 
its universal happiness through the three kingdoms. This 
idea ie ingenious; and might have been pursued in my 
proposed * History of Events which have not happened,' un- 
der the title of < The Battle of Worcester won by Charles 
II.' The chapter, however, would have had a brighter 
dose, if the sovereign and the royalists had proved tnem- 
■elvea better men than the knaves and fanatics ofthe com- 
Monwealth. It is not for us to scrutinize into ' the ways' 
ef Providence; but if Providence conducted Charles 
11 to the throne, it appears to have deserted him when 
there. 

Historians, for a particular purpose, have sometimes 
anoeed ihemselves with a detail of an event which did not 
happen. A history of this kind we find in the ninth book 
of LiTy ; and it forms a digression, where, with his delight* 
ful copiousness, he reasons on the probable consequences 
which would have ensued had Alexander the Great in« 
vaded Italy* Some Greek writers, to raise the Parthians 
to an equality with the Romans, had insinuated that the 

Kit name of this military monarch, who is said never to 
e lost a battle, would have intimidated the Romans, 
and would have checked their passion for universal do- 
■iirioB. The patriotic Livy, disdaining that the glory of 
his nation, which had never ceased from war for nearly 
eight handred years, should be put in competition with the 
eareer of a young conqueror, which had scarcely lasted 
*~~f, eaters into a parallel of man with man, general with 
eral, and victory with victory.' In the full charm of 
imagination he brings Alexander down into Italy, he 
^ Nts him with all his virtues, and * dusks their lustre' 
with all his defects. He arran^res the Macedonian army, 
while be exultingljr shows five Roman armies at that mo- 
■eat pursuing their conquests ; and he cautiously counts 
tiw mmierous allies who would have combined their (brces ; 
he even descends to compare the weapons and the modes 
•^warfare of the Macedonians with those of the Romans. 
i^fj, as if be had caught a momentary panic at the first 
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success which had probably attended Alexander in his de- 
scent into Italy, bruigs forward the great commanders he 
would have had to encounter ; he compares Alexander 
with each, and at length terminates his tears, and claims 
his triumph, by discovering that the Macedonians had but 
one Alexander, while the Romans had several. This 
beautiful digression in Livy is a model for the narrative of 
an event which never happened. 

The Saracens from Asia had spread intp Afirica, and 
at length possessed ihemselves of Spain. Eude, a dis- 
contented Duke of Guienne, in France, had been van- 
quished by Charles Martel, who derived Ihat humUe but 
glorious surname from the event we are now to record. 
Charles had left Eude the enjoyment of his dukedom, pro- 
vided that he held it as a fief oiihe crown ; but blind with 
ambition and avarice, Eude adopted a scheme which threw 
Christianity itself, as well as Europe, into a crisis of peril 
which has never since occurred. By marrying a daughter 
with a Mahometan emir, he rashly began an intercourse 
with the I^hroaelites, one of whose favourite projects was, 
to plant a formidable colony of their-faith in France. An 
army of four hundred thousand combatants, as the chroni- 
clers of the time affirm, were seen descending into Ghiienne, 
possessing themselves in one da^ of his donuiins; and 
Eude soon discovered what sort otworkmen he had called, 
to do that of which he himself was so incapaUe. Charles, 
with equal courage and prudence, beheld this heavy tem- 
pest bursting over the whole country ; and to remove the 
first cause of this national evil, he reconciled the discon- 
tented Eude, and detached the duke from his fatal alliance. 
But the Saracens were fast advancing through Touraine, 
and had reached Tours by the river Loire : Abderam, the 
chief of the Saracens, anticipated a triumph in the multi- 
tude of his infantry, his cavalry, and his camels, exhibit- 
ing a military warfare unknown in France ; he spread out 
his mighty army to surround the French, and to take thera, 
as it were, in a net. The appearance terrified, and the 
magnificence astonished. Charles, collecting his far infe- 
rior forces, assured them that they had no other France 
Uian the spot they covered. He had ordered that the city 
of Tours should be closed on every Frenchman, unless he 
entered it victorious ; and be took care that every fui;itive 
should be treated as an enemv by bodies of gena (Parmes, 
whom he placed to watch at th«) wings of his army. The 
combat was furious. The astonished Mahometan behekl 
his battalions defeated as he urged them on singly to the 
French, who on that day had resolved to offer their liveo 
as an immolation to their mother country. Eude on that 
day, ardent to clear himself from the odium which he had 
incurred, with desperate valour, taking a wide compass, 
attacked his new allies in the rear. The camp of the 
Mahometan was forced : the shrieks of his women and 
children reached him from amidst the massacre ; terrified, 
he saw his multitude shaken. Charles, who beheld the 
light breaking through this dark cloud of men, exclaimed 
to his countrymen, ' My friends, God has raised his ban- 
ner, and the unbelievers perish !' The mass ofthe Sara- 
cens, though broken, could not fly ; their own multitude 
pressed themselves together, and the Christian sword 
mowed down the Mahometans. Abderam was found 
dead in a vast heap, unwounded, stifled by his own mul. 
titude. Historians record that three hundred and sixty 
thousand Saracens perished on la jowmee de Tows ,- but 
their fears and their joy probably magnified their enemies. 
Thus Charles saved his own country, and at that moment, 
all the rest of Europe, from this deluge of people which 
had poured down from Asia and Afirica. Every Christian 
people returned a solemn thankgiving, and saluted their 
deliverer as * the Hammer' of France. But the Sara- 
cens were not conquered ; Charles did not even venture 
on their pursuit ; and a second invasion proved almost as 
terrifying ; army still poured down on army, and it was 
long, and after many dubious results, that the Saracens 
were rooted out of France. Such is the histonr c^one Mf 
the most important events which has passed ; but that of 
an event which did not happen, would be the result of this 
famous conflict, had the Mahometan power triumphed \ 
The Mahometan dominion had predominated through 
Europe ! The imagination is startled when it discovers 
how much depended on this invasion, at a time when 
there existed no political state in Europe, no balance of 
power in one common tie of confederation ! A single 
oattle, and a single treason had before made the Mahom- 
etans sovereigns of Spain. We see that the same events 
had nearly been repeated in Franca ; and had the o fcs c s n t 
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toiror«d ahw the croH, at ewr appearance promieed 
to Uw Saracenic lioita, the leait ofoor evils had now been 
thai we should hare worn turbanii combed oor beards in- 
stead of shaving them, have beheld a more ma^ificent 
architecture than the Qreciaa, while the public mind had 
been bounded by the arts and bterature of the Moorish 
universiiY of Cordova. 

One of the great revolutions of modem Europe, perhaps^ 
had not occurred, had ihe personal feelmgs of Luiber been 
respected, and had his personal interest been consulted. 
Guicciardini, whose veracity we cannot suspect, has pre- 



a fact which proves how very nearly some impor- 
tant events which have taken place, might not have hap- 
pened ! I transcribe the passage from his thirteenth book. 
•Casar (the Emperor Charles V,) afier he had given a 
hearinc in the Diet of Worms to Martin Luiher, and 
eausecfhis opimons to be examined by a number of divines, 
who reported that his doctrine was erroneous and pemi- 
CMNis to the Christian religion, had, to cratify the pontiff, 
pat hun under the ban uf the empire, whico so terrified Mar^ 
tin, that, if the injurious and threatening words which were 
given him by Cardinal San fi^isto, the apostolical legate, 
bad not thrown him into the utmost despair, it is believed 
it would have been easy, by giving him some preferment, 
or providing for him some honourable way of living, to 
naae him renounce his errors.' By this we may infer, 
that one of the true authors of the Reibrmation was this 
very apostolical legate ; they bad succeeded in terrifying 
Luther, but they were not satisfied ull they had insulted 
him ; and with such a temper as Luther's, the sense of 
personal insult woukl remove even that of terror ; it would 
nnquestionably survive it. A similar proeeedmg with 
Franklin, from our ministers, is said to have produced the 
same efiect with that political sage. What Guiociardini 
has told of Luther preserves the sentiment of the tiroes. 
Charles V was so rally pemiad»)d that be could have put 
down the Reformation, nad he rid himself at once of the 
chieil that having franled Luther a safe-guard to appear 
at the Council at worms, in his last moments he repent- 
ed, as of a sin, that having had Luther in his hands, he 
suffered him to escape \ for to have violated his iaith with 
a heretic he held to do no crime ! 

In the history of religion, human instruments have been 
permitted to be the great movers of its chief revolutions ; 
and the most important events concerning national reli- 
gNNU appear to have depended on the passions of individu- 
^, ana the circumstances of the time. Impure means 
have often produced the most glorious results ; and this, 
perhaps, may be among the dispensations of Providence. 
A similar tnnsaclioa occurred in Europe and in Ana. 
The motives and conduct of Constantino the Great, in 
the aUiance of the Christian faith with his government, 
an ikr more obvious than any one of those qualities with 
which the panepric of Eosebius so vainly cloaks over the 
crimes ana unchristian life of this polytheistical Christian. 
In adopting the new faith as a eoip iPAat, and by invest- 
ini the church with temporal power, at which Uante so 
indignantly exclaims, he founded the religion of Jesus, but 
corrupted its guardians. The same occurrence took place 
in Prance under Clovis. The fabulous religion of Pagan- 
ism was fast on its decline ; Clovis had resolved to tmite 
the four different prindpalities, which divided Qaul into 
one empire. In the midst of an important battle, as for- 
tune hung doubtful between the parties, the Pagan mo- 
narch mvoked the god of his fair Christian queen, and ob- 
tained the victory ! St Remi found no difficulty in persusp 
Clovis, aAer the fcnlunate event, to adopt the Chrin- 



stantine, Clovis, sullied by crimes of as dark a dio, oIk 
tained the title of * the Great.' Had not the moot caprw 
cious * Defender d'the Faith' been influenced by the moat 
violent of passions, the Reformauon, so fed>ly and so iaK 
perfectly begun and cooiiuued, had possibly never freed 
England from the papal thraldom ; 

* For gospeUii^t first beam'd from BuUen's eyea.' 

The cethoiic Ward, in Itis singular Hudibrastic poem of 
* England's Reformation,' in some odd rhymes, has cha- 
racterised it by a naiveU, which we are much too daUeaite 
to repeat, llie catholic writers censure Plulip for recttt* 
ing tne Duke of Alva from the Netherlands. According 
to these humane politicians, the unspsring swoid, and the 
penal firea of this resolute captain had certainly aceoai" 
plished the fate of the heretics ; for angry liuns, however 
numerous, wouU find their numerical force diminished by 
gibbits, anid pilpholes. We have lately bera informed by a 
curious writer that Protestantism onos existed ra Spnin, and 
was actually extirpated at the uMNaent by the crusning arm 
of the inquisiuon.* Acoordinf to thess catholic politic 
cians, a great event in catholic history did not occur— the 
spirit oTcatholicism, predominant in a landof prolestants 
—from the Spanish monarch failing to support Alva, in 
finishmg what he had begun ! Had the armada of Spain 
safely landed, with the benedictions of Rome, in England ! 
— «t a moment when our own fleet was short of gunpow* 
dor, and at a time when the English catholics formed a 
powerful party in the nation— we might now be going In 

After his immense conquests, had Gustavus Adolphai 
not perished in the battle of Lutzen, where his geoius ob- 
tained a glorious victoiT, um|uestionably a wonderful 
change had operated on the affairs of Europe ; the prolea- 
tant calfie had balanced, if not prepoDderat«d, over tha 
catholic interest ; and Austria, which appeared a sort of 
unirersal monarchy, had seen her eagle's wing dipped. 
But * the Anti'Chnst,' as Ghistavus was called by tha 
priests of Spain and Italy, the saviour of protestantism, as 
ne is called by England and Sweden, whose deatli oc- 
casioned so many bonefires among the catholics, that the 
Spanish court interfered lest fuel should become too scarce 
at the approaching winter— Gusiavus feU-»the fit hero for 
one of those great events which have never happened! 

On the first publication of the * Icon Basilik6' of Chariea 
the First, the msiantaneoos effect produced on the natioD 
was such, fifty editions it is said, appearing in one yeari 
that Mr Malcolm Laing observes, tnat *had this book,' a 
sacred volume to those who considered that sovereign as a 
martyr, appeared a iMek soonsr, ' it might have preserved 
the kmc,' and possibly, have produced a reaction of popn- 
lar feeung! The chivalrous Dundee made an cmr la 
Jamea II, which, had it been acted on, Mr Laing aduiow^ 
ledges might have produced another change! What fhm 
had become of our * glorious Revolution,' whidi from its 
eariiest step, dirougbout the reign of WillUm, vras stU 
vacillating amidst tne unstable opimons and contending 
interests of so many of its first movers? 

The great political error of Cromwell is acknowledged 
by all parties to have been the adoption of the French ■• 
terest in preference to the Spanish ; a strict alliance with 
Spain had preserved the balance of Europe, enriched the 
commerdal industry of England, and above all, had 
checked the overgrowing power of the French covenuBeiit. 
Before Cromwefi had contributed to the preoominanoe dT 
the French power, the French Huguenots were of conso 
quence enough to secure an indulgent treatmenC The 
parliament, as Elizabeth herself had formerly done, 



lian creed. Political reasons for some time Mspended .jdered so powerful a party in France as usdul allies : and 
the king's open conversionj at length the Franks foUowed ' . . ^ .' . . .... 

their sovereign to the baptisoial fonts. According to Pas- 
qiner, Naude, and other political writers, these recorded 
miraclea,* like those of Constantino, were but inventions 
to authorize the change of religion. Clovis used the new 
creed as a lever by whose machinery he would be enabled 
to crush the petty princes his neignbors ; and like Con- 

* The miracles of Clovis conrisled of a shield, which was 
picked up after having fallen from the skies ; the anolntlnip oil. 
conveyed from Heaven by a white dove in a phial, which, till 
the reign of Louis XVI, consecrated the kings or France ; and 
Ihe orinamme, or standard with golden flames, long suspended 
over the tomb of St Denis, which the French kings only raised 
over the lorob when their crown wes In imminent peril. No 
tmvn king of France can be anointed wkh the sainie ampoule, 
or ell bfongbt down to earth by a whke dove ; in 17IH It was 
broken by some proftns hand, and antkiuarles have since 
agieed that k was only an aadenttachrymaisry ! 



anxious to eztend the principles of the Reformation, and 
to further the suppression or popery, the parliament had 
once listened to, and had even commenced a traa^ with 
deputies fit>m Bourdeanx, the purport of which was the aa» 
sistance of the French Huguenots in their scheme of form- 
ing themselves into a republic, or independent atate ; bat 
Cromwell, on his usurpation, not only overthrew the de- 
sicn, but is believed to have betrayed it to Mazarine. 
What a change in the affairs of Europe had Cromwell 
adopted the Spanish interests, and assisted the French 
Htiguenots in oecoming an independent state ! Tha rsv^ 
cation of the edict of Nantea and the increase «f lbs 
French dominion, which so long afterwards distui^ed lbs 
peace of Europe, were the consequence cf this latal arrsr 
of Cromwell's. The independent state of the Frsoeh 

e This fact was probably quite unknown la os^ UD ii naa 
given hi tha i^uamrly Bevlaw, YeL XXIX 
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Hofuenots, and the reduction of ambitious France, per- 
hsps, to a seooadary European power, had saved Europe 
from the scourge of the French revolution! 

The elegant pen of Mr Ro«coe has lately aflTorded mo 
another curious sketch of a hintory of events which have not 
knpened. 

M. De Sismondi imagines, against the opinion of every 
hntorian, that the death of Lorenzo de'Medici was a mat* 
ttsr of indifference to the prosperity of Italy ; as ' he could 
not have prevented the-^lifferenl projects which had been 
DNtured in the French cabinet, for the invasion and con- 
quest of Italy ; and therefore he concludes that all hi:>to- 
rians are mislakeu who besto\v on Lorenzo the honour of 
bavmg preserved the peace of Italy, because the great 
jnvasitm that overthrew it did not lake place titl two years 
after his death.' Mr. Rosroe has philosophically vinui- 
eated the honour which his hero has justly received, by 
employing the principle which in this anide has been de- 
veloped. * Thou«[h L<>renzo de'Medici could not perhaps 
have prevented the important events that took place m 
other nations of Europe, it by no means follows that the 
life or death of Lorenzo were equally indifferent to the 
affaire of Italy, or that circumstances would have been the 
tame in case he had lived, as in the event of his death.' 
Mr. Roscoe then proceeds to show how Lorenzo's * pru- 
disat measures, and proper representations,* tni^ht proba- 
bly have prevented the French expedition, which Charles 
VIII was frequently on the point of abandoning. Loren- 
zo would not certainly have taken the precipitate measures 
of his son Picro, in surrendering the Florentine fortresses. 
His family would not in consequence have been expelled 
the city ; a powerful mind might have influenced the dis- 
cordant politics of the Italian princes in one common de- 
fence ; a slight opposition to the fugitive armv of France, 
at the pttss of Faro, mipht have given the French sove- 
reigns a wholesome lesson, and prevented those bloody 
eootesta Uiat were soon aftenvards renewed in Italy. Jis 
atini^remove at Chess V€piea die whole game, so the death 
of an individual of such importance in the affairs of Eu- 
rope as Lorenro de' Medici, could not fail of producing 
a change in itii political relations, as must have varied 
them in an incalctilable degree.* Pignoiti also describes 
the slate of Italy at this time. Had Lorenzo lived to 
have seen his son elevated to the papacy, this historian, 
adopting our present principle, exclaim.'), ' A happy era 
fer Italy and Tuscany had thf.jt occtrRRiD ! On this 
head we can, indeed, be only allowed to conjecture ; hut 
the fancy, giiided by reason, may expatiate at will in this 
imaginary slate, and contemplate Italy reunited by a 
stronger bond, flourishing under its own institution and 
arts, and delivered from all those lamented struggles which 
occurred within so short a period of time.' 

Whittker in his * Vindication of Mary Queen of Scots,' 
has a speculation in the true spirit of this article. When 
loeh dependance was made upon Elizabeth's dying without 
issue, the Countess of Shrewsbury had her son purposely 
rasiding in London, with two good and able horses continu- 
ally ready to give the earliest intelligence of the sick Eliza- 
abeth's death to the imprisoned Mary. On this the histo- 
rian observes, * And had this not improbable event actually 
taktn place, what a different complexion woidd our history 
have OMtumedfrom what it wears at present ! Marv would 
have been carried from a prison to a throne, iter wise 
eonduct in prison would have been applauded by all.— 
Prom Tutbury, from Sheffield, and from Chatsworth, she 
would have been said to have touched with a gentle and 
masterly hand the springs that actuated all the nation, 
against the death of her tyrannical cousin,' &c. So duc- 
Wi is history in the hands of man ! and so peculiarly does 
it bend to the force of success, and warp with the warmth 
of prosperity ! 

Thus important events have been nearly occurring, 
whidi hov*ever, did not take place ; and others have hap* 
pened which may be traced to accident and to the charac- 
ter of an individual. We shall enlarge our conception of 
the nature of human events, and gather some useful in- 
straction in our historical reading, by pausing at intervals ; 
conrempiating, for a moment, on certain events which have 
nalkeppened! 

or FALSE POLITICAL REPORTS. 

* A false report, if believed during three days, may be 
nf great service to a government.' This political maxim 
has been ascribed to Catherine of Medici, an adept in 
O0«p« (f sW, the arcana mperii ! Between solid lying aixl 
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disguised truth there ii a difference known to writers skill- 
ed in * the art of governing mankind by deceiving them ;* 
as politics, ill understood, have been defined, and as aro 
all party pohtics, these forgers prefer to use the truth dis* 

{^uised, to the gross fiction. When the real truth can no 
onger be concealed, then they confidently refer to it; for 
they can still explain and obscure, while they secure on 
their side the party whose cause they have advocated. 
A curious reader of history may discover the temporary 
and sometimes the lasting advantages of spreading ru- 
mours designed to disguise, or to counteract the real 
state of things. Such reports, set a going, serve to break 
down the bharp and fatal point of a panic, which might 
instantly occur ; in this way the public is saved from the 
horrors of consternation, and the stupefaction of despair. 
These rumours give a breathing time to prepare for the 
disabter, which is doled out cautiously ; and, as might be 
shown, in some cases these first reports have lefl au event 
in so ambiguous a state, that a doubt may still arise 
whether these reports were really so destitute of trutli ! 
Such reports, once printed, enter into history, and sadly 
perplex the honest historian. Of a battle fought in a rte. 
nioie situation, both parlies for a long time, at home, may 
dispute the victory afler the event, and the pen may pro- 
long what the sword had long decided. This has been 
no unusual circumstance : of several of the most impor- 
tant battles on which the fate of Europe has hung, were 
we to rely on some reports of the time, we might still 
doubt of the manner of the transaction. A skirmish has 
been often raised into an arranged battle, and a defeat 
concealed, in an account of the killed and wounded, 
while victory has been claimed by both parties! Villeroy, 
in all his encounters with Marlborough, always sent home 
despatches by which no one could suspect that he was dis- 
comfited. Pompey, after his fatal battle with Cvssar, 
sent letters to all the provinces and cities of the Romans, 
describing with ereater courage than he had fought, so that 
a report generally prevailed that Ciesar had lost the bat- 
tle ! Plutarch informs us, that three hundred writers had 
described the battle of Marathon. Many doubtless bad 
cojiied their predecessors : but it would perhaps have stir- 
prised us to have observed how materially some differed 
in their narratives. 

In looking over a collection of manuscript letters of the 
times of James the First, I was struck by the contradic- 
tory reports of the result of the famous battle of Lutzen, 
so glorious and so fatal to Gustaviis Adolphus ; the victo- 
ry was sometimes reported to have been obtained by the 
Swedes ; but a general uncertainty, a sort of mystery, 
agitated the majority of the nation, who were stanch to 
the proiestant cause. This state of anxious snspenso 
lasted a considerable time. The fatal truth graoually 
came out in reports changing in their progress ; if the vic- 
tory was allowed, the death of the Protestant Hero closed 
all bope ! The historian of Gustavus Adolphus observes 
on this occasion, that * Few couriers were better received 
than those who conveyed the accounts of the King's death 
to declared enemies or concealed ill wishers ; nor did the 
report greatly displease the court of WhitahaJl, where the 
ministry, as it usually happens in cases of timidity, had 
its degree of apprehensions for fear the event should not 
be true ; and, as I have learned from good authority, im- 
posed silence on the news writers, and intimated the same 
to the pulpit in case any funeral encomium might proceed 
from that quarter.' Although the motive assignee by tho 
writer, that of the secret indisposition of the cabinet of 
James the First towards the fortunes of Gustarus,* is to 
me by no means certain ; unquestionably the knowledge 
of this disastrous event was long kept back by 'a timid 
ministry,' and the fluctuating reports probably regulated 
by their designs. 

The same circumstance occurred on aiK>ther important 
event in modem history, where we may observe the artifice 
of |>arty writers in disguising or suppressing the real fact. 
This was the famous little of the Boyne. The French 
catholic parly long reported that Cotmt Lancim had won 
the battle, and that William III was killed. Bussy Ra- 
butin in some memoirs, in which he appears to have 
registered public events without scrutinizing their truth, 
says, * I chronicled this account according as the first re- 
ports gave out, when at length the real fact reached them, 
the parly did not like to lose their pretended victory.' Pere 
Londel, who published a register of the times, which is 
favourably noticed in the * Nouvelles de la Repabfique des 
Lettres,' for 1699, has recorded the erent in tfan decep> 
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tive manner : * The battle of the Bojrne in Ireland \ Schom- 
berg is killed there at the head of the English.' This is 
* an equi vocator !' The writer resolved to conceal the 
defeat of James's party, and cautiously suppresses any 
mention of a victory, but verv carefully gives a real fact, 
by which his readers would hardly doubt of the defeat of 
tne English ! We are so accustomed to this traffic of 
false reports, that we are scarcely aware that many im- 
portant events recorded in historjr were in their day 
■trangely disguised by such mystifying accounts. This 
we can only discover by reading private letters written at 
the moment. Bayle has collected several remarkable 
absurdities of this kind, which were spread abroad to an- 
swer a temporary purpose, but which had never been 
known to us bad these ccmtemporary letters not been pub- 
lished. A report was prevalent in Holland in 1580, that 
the kings of France and Spain and the Duke of Alva were 
dead ; a felicity which for a time sustained the exhausted 
spirits of the revolutionists. At the invasion of the Span- 
ish Armada, Burleigh spread reports of the thumb screws, 
and other instruments ot torture, which the Spaniards had 
brought with them, and thus inflamed the hatred of the 
nation. The horrid story of the bloody Colonel Kirke is 
considered as one of those pc^itical forgeries to serve the 
purpose of blackening a zealous partisan. 

False reports are sometimes stratagems of war. When 
the chie& of the league had lost the battle at Ivry, with an 
armv broken and discomfited, they still kept possession of 
Parfs merely by imposing ou the inhabitants all sorts of 
false reports, such as the death of the king of Navarre, at 
the fortunate moment when victory, undetermined on 
which side to incline, turned for the leaguers ; and they 

Sve out false reports of a number of victories they had 
lewhere obtained. Sud) tales,distributed in pamphlets and 
ballads among a people agitated by doubts, and fears, are 
gladly believed ; nattering their wishes, or soothing their 
alarms, they contribute to their ease, and are too agreeable 
to allow of time for reflection. 

The historv of a report -creating a panic may be traced 
in the Irish insurrection, in the curious memoirs of James 
II. A forged proclamation of the Prince of Orange was 
set forth by one Speke, and a rumour spread that the Irish 
troops were killing and burning in all parts of the kingdom ! 
A panic like magic instantly run through the people, so 
that in one quarter of the town of Drogheda they imagined 
that the other was filled with blood and ruins. During this 
panic pregnant women miscarried, as^ed persons died with 
terror, while the truth was, that the Irish themselves were 
disarmed and dbpersed, in utter want of a meal or a lodg- 

in the unhappy times of our civil wars under Charles 
the First, the newspapers and the private letters afford 
apecimens of this political contrivance of false reports of 
«Tery species, ^o extravagance of invention to spread a 
terror against a parly was too gross, and the city of London 
was one day alarmed that the royalists were occupied by 
a plan of blowing up the river Thames, by an immense 
quantity of powder ware-housed at the river side ; and 
Uiat there existed an organized though invisible brother- 
hood of many thousands with ^msecraied Acnivet ; and those 
who hesitated to give credit to such rumours were brand- 
ad as mali<n^ants, who took not the danger of the parlia- 
toent to heart. Forged conspiracies and reports of great 
bat distant victories were inventions to keep up the spirit 
of a party, but oflener proi^nosticated some intended change 
m the government. When they were desirous of aug- 
menting the army, or introducing new garrisons, or using 
an extreme measure with the city, or the royalists, there 
was always a new conspiracy set afloat; or when any 
great affair was to be carried in parliament, letters of great 
victories wore published to dishearten the opposition, and 
infuse additional boldness in their own party. If the report 
lasted only a few days, it obtained its purpose, and verifio 
ed the observation of Catharine of Medicis. Those po. 
liticians who raise such false reports obtain their endt 
like the architect, who, in building an arch, supports it 
with circular props and pieces of timber, or »ny temporap 
ry rubbish, till he closes the arch ; and when it can sup- 
port itself, he throws away the props ! There is no class 
of political lying which can want for illustration if we con* 
suit the records of our civil wars ; there we may trace the 
whole art in all the nice management of its shades, its 
qualities, and its more complicate parts, from invective to 
paff, and from innuendo to prevarication ! we may ad- 
fllire the scrupulous correctioii of a lie which i hey had told, 



by another which they are tellinj^! and triple lying to 
overreach their opponents ; royalists and parliaanentari- 
ans were alike ; for to tell one great truth, * the father of 
lies ' is of no party ! 

As * nothine is new under the sun,' so this art of de. 
ceiving the public was unquestionably practised among tbe 
ancients. Syphaz sent Scipio word that he couM not 
unite with the Romans, but, on the contrary, had declared 
for the Carthaginians. The Roman army were then 
anxiously waiting for his expected succors : Scipio was 
careful to show uie utmost civility to these ambassadon, 
and ostentatiously treated them with presents, that his mA- 
diers might believe they were only returning to hasten the 
army of Syphax to join the Romans. Livv censures iho 
Roman consul, who, afler the defeat at Cannc, told the 
dMuties of tbe allies the whole loss they had sustained : 
* This consul,' says Livy, < by giving too faithful and open 
an account of his defeat, made both himself and his army 
appear still more contenwtible.' Tbe result of the simph- 
city of the consul was, that the allies, despairing that the 
Romans would ever recover their losses^ deemed it prudent 
to make terms with Hannibal. Plutarch tells an amusing 
story, in his way, of the natural progress of a report, which 
was contrary to the wishes of the government; tbe unhap- 
py reporter suffered punishment as long as the rumour pre. 
vajlea, though at last it proved true. A stranger landing 
from Sicily, at a barber's shop delivered all the particulars 
of the defeat of the Athenians ; of which, however, the 
people were yet uninformed. The barber leaves untrim- 
med the reporter's beard, and flies away to vent tbe news 
in the city, where he told the Archons what he bad heard. 
The whole city was thrown in a ferment. The Archons 
called an assembly of the people, and produced the luckless 
barber, who in his confusion coukl not give any satisfactory 
account of the first reporter. He was condemned as a 
spreader of false news, and a disturber of the public quiet; 
for the Athenians could not imagine but thai they were in- 
vincible ! The barber was dragged to the wheel and tor- 
tured, till the disaster was more than confirmed. Bayle^ 
referring to this story observes, that bad the barber repor- 
ted a victory, though it had proved to be false, he would not 
have been punished ; a shrewd observation, which occurred 
to him from his recollection of the fate of Stratocles. This 

Serson persuaded the Athenians to perform a public sacri- 
ce ana thanksgiving for a victory oMained at sea, though 
he well knew at the time that the Athenian fleet had been 
totally defeated. When the calamity could no kmger 
be concealed, the people charged him with being an impos- 
tor ; but Stratocles saved his life and mollified their anger 
by the pleasant turn he gave to the whole affair. * Have I 
done you any injury V said be. * Is it not owin^ to me 
that you have spent three days in the pleasures of victory V 
I think that this spreader of good, but fictitious news, should 
have occupied the wheel of the luckless barber, who had 
spread baa but true news ; for the barber had no int^Mion 
of deception, but Stratocles had ; and the question here to 
be Tried, was not the truth or the falsity of the reports, bat 
whether the reporters intended to deceive their feltow-citi- 
zens ? The < Chronicle' and the * Post' ranstbe challeDged 
on such a jury, and all the race of news-scribes, vrhttm 
Patin characterises as hommum genus oMdadsfimum me^ 
daeiMstmum avidissimum, Latin superlatives are too rich 
to suffer a translation. But what Patin savs in his letter 
356 may be applied : * These writers insert in their papers- 
things they do not know, and ought not to write. It is the 
same trick that is playing which was formerly played ; it 
is the very same farce, only it is exhibited by new actois. 
The worst drcumstance, I think, in this, is, that this trick 
will continue playing a long course of years, and that the 
public suflfer a great deal too much by it.' 

OF SUPPRESSORS AlTD DXLAPIDAT0R8 OF XMVtTSCRIPTS- 

Maituscrtpts are suppressed or destroyed from motives 
which require to be noticed. Plagiarists, at least, have the 
merit of preservation : they may blush at their artifices, 
and deserve the pillory, but their'practices do not incur the 
capital crime of felony. Serassi, the writer of the curioos 
life of Tasso, was guilty of an extraordinary suppression in 
his zeal for the poet's memory. The story remains to be 
told, for it is little known. 

Galileo, hi early life, was a lecturer at the imiversity of 
Pisa t delighting in poetical studies, he was then more ef a 
critic than a philosopher, and bad Ariosto by heart. This 
freat man caught the literary mania which broke out about 
hjs time, yvbrjo (he Cniscami to ahfnnfly began their ' Con- 
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TuMwha,' and nuv«d up two poetical factions, 
which iofbcted the Itaiians with a Dational fever. Taaso 
and Arioato were perpetually wt^ighed and outweighed 
afainat each other ; Galileo wrote annotations on Tasso, 
■uoaa after stanza, and without reserve, treating the ma- 
wstic bard with a seventy which must have thrown the 
Tasaoiata into an agony. Our critic lent his manuscript 
to Jaoopo Maxznoi, who, probably being a disguised Tas- 
soisC by womib unaoeountabte means contrived that the 
BMBiiacript should be absolutely lost !^to the deep regiret 
of the aiiin'^r and all the AriostoiBts. The philosopher de- 
scended to his grave— not without occasional groans— Hior 
without exulting remimscences of the blows he had in his 
yoitfh inflicted on the ereat rival of Ariosto— and the rumour 
of SDch a work long floated on tradition ! Two centuries 
had nearly elapsed, when Seraasi, employed on his elabo- 
rate life m Tasso, aoiong his uninterrupted researches in 
the public libraries of Rome, discovered a miscellaneous 
volume, in which, on a cursonr examination, he found do* 
poaited the lost manuscript or Galileo ! It was a shock 
fiom which, perhaps, the sealous biographer of Tasso 
never fairly recovered ; the awful name or Galileo sane- 
tiooad the asperity of critical decision, and more particu- 
larly the severe remarks on the language ; a subject on 
which the Italians are so morbidly deficate, and so trivially 
grave. Serassi's conduct on this occasion was at once 
political, timorous and cunning. Gladly would he have 
annihilated the origmal, but this was impossible ! It was 
aome consolation that the manuscript was totally unknown 
— 4br having got mixed with others, it had accidentally been 
passed over, and not entered into the catalogue ; his own 
diligent eye only had detected its existence. ' iVessuno 
/bi am wm^fumi A me, se xi tia^ ne dove miyBoim mm potra 
dmni oUa biecy* &c. But in the true spirit of a collector^ 
avariaous of all thinn connected with his pursuits, Serassi 
cautiously but completely, transcribed the precious manu- 
script, with an intention, according to his memorandum, to 
unravel all its sophistry. However, although the Abbate 
never wanted leisure, he persevered in bis silence ; yet be 
often trembled lest some future explorer of manuscripts 
might be found as sharpsighted as himself. He was so 
cauiioua as not even to venture to note down tlio library 
where the manuscript was to be found, and to this day no 
one appears to have fallen on the volume ! On the death of 
Seraeei, has papers came to the hands of the Duke of Ceri. 
a lover of lileraturB ; the transcript of the yet imdiscovered 
original was then revealed ! and this secret history of the 
■anuacript was drawn from a note on the title-page writ- 
ten by Serassi himself. To satisfy the urgent curiosity of 
the iteratt, these annotations on Tasso by Galileo were 
poUiabed in 1793. Here is a work, whkb, from its earliest 
stage, much pains had been taken to suppress ; but Serai- 
si's collecting passion inducing him to preserve what he 
himself so much wished should never appear, finally occa- 
sioned its publication ! It adds one evidence to the many, 
which prove that such sinister practices have been frequent* 
ly used by the historians of a party, poetic or politic. 

Unquestionably this entire suppression of manuscripts has 
been too fre<^uently practised. It is suspected that our 
historical antiouary Speed owed many obligations to the 
learned Hugh broughton, for he possessed a vast number 
of his MSS. which he burnt. Why did he burn ? If 
persons place themselves in suspicious situations, they 
must not complain if they be suspected. We have had 
historians who, whenever they met wiih information which 
haa not suited their historical system, or their inveterate 
prejudices, have employed interpolations, castrations, and 
Ibff eries, and in some cases have annihilated the entire 
document. Leiand's invaluable manuscripts were left at 
hia death in the confused state in which ine mind of the 
writer had sunk, overcome by his incessant labours, when 
this royal antiquary was employed by Henry VIIl to 
writo our national antiquities. iTis scattered manuscripts 
were long a common prey to many who never acknow- 
ledged their fountain head ; among theoH suppressors and 
diSapklators pre-eminently stands the crafly Italian Poly- 
dore Vergil, who not only drew largely from this source, 
bot, to cover the robbery, did not omit to depreciate the 
father of our antiquities— an act of a piece with the cha- 
racter of the man, who is said to have collectfd and burnt 
a greater number of historical MSS than would have 
kNMed a waj^, to prevent the detection of the numerous 
fabricationa in his history of England, which wes composed 
to P^Jbh Mary and the catholic cauae. 
The Harleian nanuacript, 7S79, is a collection of state- 



letters. This MS. has four leaves entirely torn out, and 
is accompanied by this extraordinary memorandum, sign- 
ed by the principal librarian. 

' Upon exanuiiatiou of this book, Nov. 12, 1764, theae 
four last leaves were torn out. 

* C. Morton. 
' Mem. Nov. IS, sent down to Mrs Macaulay.* 
As no memorandum of the name of any student to whony 
a manuscript is delivered for his researches was ever 
made before or since, or in the nature of things will ever he, 
this memorandum must involve our female historian m the 
obloquy of this dilapidation.'^ Such dishonest pracucea 
of party feeling, indeed are not peculiar to any party. 
In Mr Koscoe's interesting * Illustrations' of his life of 
Lorenzo de*Medici, we discover that Fabroni, whose cha- 
racter scarcely admits of suspicion, appears to have known 
of the existence of an unpublished. leUer of Sixtus IV, 
which involves that pontiff deeply in the assassins uon pr<^ 
jected by the Pazzi ; but he carefully suppressed its no* 
tice : vet, in his conscience, he could not avoid alludiof to 
such documents, which he concealed by his silence. Mr 
Rosooe has ably defended Fabroni, who may have over- 
looked this decisive evidence of the guilt of the hypocriti- 
cal pontiff in the mass d* manuscripts ; a circumstance not 
likely to have occurred, however to this laborious historical 
inquirer. All party feeling is the same active spirit with 
an opposite direction. We have a remarkable case, where 
a most interesting historical production has been silently 
annihilated by the consent of both partitM. There once 
existed an important diary of a very extraordinanr charac- 
ter. Sir George Saville, afterwards Marquis or Halifax. 
This master-spirit, for such I am mclined to consider the 
author of the little book of* Maxims and Reflections,' with 
a philosophical indifference, appears to have held in equal 
contempt all the factions of his times, and, consequently, 
has often incurred their severe censures. Among other 
things, the Marquis of Halifax had noted down the oon- 
ver8ati<Nis he had had with Charles the Second, and 
the great and busy characters of the age. Of this curious 
secret history Uiere existed two copies, and the noble wri- 
ter imagined that by this means he hod carefully secured 
their existence ; yet both copies were des^troyed from op- 
posite motives ; the one at the instigation df Pope, who 
was alarmed at finding some of the catholic intrigues of 
the court developed ; and the other at the suggestion of a 
noble friend, who was equally shocked at discovering that 
hia party, the Revolutionists, had sometimes practised 
mean and dishonourable deceptions. It is in these legaciea 
of honourable men, of whatever party they may be, that 
we expect to find truth and sincerity ; but thus it happena 
that the laat hope of posterity is frustrated by the artifices, 
or the malignity, of these iiarty-fiassions. Pulteney, a& 
terwardk the Earl of Bath, had also prepared memoirs of 
his times, which he proposed to confide to Dr Douglaa, lu- 
shop of Salisbury, to be cooiposed by the bishops ; but bis 
lordship's heir, tne general, insisted on destroying these 
authentic documents, of the value of which we have a no- 
tion by one of those con v«r*af ions which the earl waa in 
the habit of indulging with Hooke, whom he at that time 
appears to have intended for his historian. 

The same hostility to manuscripts, as may be easily 
imagined, has occurred, perhaps more frequently, on tfaia 
continent. I shall furnish one considerable (act. A 
French canon, Claude Jolv, a bold and learned writer, had 
finished an ample life of Erasmus, which included a bia- 
tory of the restoration of literature, at the close of the 
fifteenth and the beginning of the sixteenth century. Colo- 
mi^ telle us, that tne author had read over the works ol 
Erasmus seven times; we have positive evidence that the 

* It is now about twenty>seven yesrs sgo since I first pub- 
lished this anecdote ; at die same time I received information 
that our female historian and dilapidaior had acted in this man- 
ner more than once. At that distance or time this nimour so 
notorious at the British Museum it was impossible to authentl- 
eate. The Rev. William Graham, the surviving bosband of 
Mrs Macaulay, intemperaiely called on Dr Morton, In a very 
advanced period of lire, lo declsre that * it appeared to him that 
the note does not contain any evidence that the leavea were 
torn out by Mrs Macauley.* It was more apparent to the on* 

Erejudked, that the doctor must have sineylarly lost the use of 
is memory, when he couM not explain his own official note, 
which, perhaps, at the time he was compelled to insert. Dr 
Morton was not unfriendly to Mrs Mocaufey's political party $ 
he was the Edkor of Whitelocke's Diary of his Embafsy to iha 
Queen of Sweden, (and has, I believe, largely rsfftrated th« 
work. The original Ilea at the British Museum. 
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M». was finished for the press ; the Cardinal De Noaille« 
would exanune the work itself; this important history was 
not only suppressed , but the hope entertained of finding it 
among the cardinal's papers was never realized. 

These are instances of the annihilation of history ; but 
there is a partial suppressioni or castration of passages, 
equally latal to the cause of truth ; a practice too prevalent 
among the first editors of memoirs. By such deprivations 
of the text wa have lost important truths, while in some 
cases, by interpolations^ we have been loaded with the 
fictions m a party. Original memoirs, when published, 
should now Iw deposited at that great inetiiutioii conse- 
crated to oar national history — the British Museum, to be 
verified »l all times. In Lord Herbert's history of Henry 
the Eighth^I find, by a manuscript note, that stveral things 
were not permitted to be printed, and ibst the urigmai ms. 
was supposed to be in Mr Sheldon's custody, in 1687. 
Camden told Sir RoDbrt Filmore that he was not sufTercd 
to print all his annals of Elizabeth ; but he providently 
sent these expurgated passages to De Thou, who print«^d 
them faithfully ; and it is remarkable that De Thou him- 
self used the same precaution m the cuntinuation of his own 
history. We like distant truths, but truths too near us 
never fail to alarm ourselves, our connexions, and our par< 

Sf, Milton, in composmg his history of England, intro- 
uced, in the third book, a very remarkable difiressiou, on 
the character! of the Long Parliament ; a most animated 
description of a class of political adventurers, with whom 
modem history has presented many parallels. From ten« 
derness to a party then imagined to be subdued, it was 
struck out by command, nor do I find it restituted in Ken- 
sett's Collection of English histories. This admirable and 
ex(]uisite delineation has been preserved in a pamphlet 
printed in 1681, which has fortunately exhibited one of the 
warmest pictures in design and colouring by a master's 
hand . One of our most important volumes of secret history, 
'Whitelocke's Memorials,' was published by Arthur, Earl 
of Anglesea, in 1682, who took considerable liberties with 
the manuscript ; another edition appeared in 1732^ which 
restored the many important passages through which the 
earl appears to have struck his castrating pen. The res- 
titution of the castrated passages has not much increased 
the magnitude of this folio volume ; for the omissions usually 
consisted of a characteristic stroke, or a short critical 
opinion, which did not harmonize with the private feelings 
of the Earl of Anglesea. In consequence of the volume 
not being much enlarged to the eye, and being unaccom- 
panied by a single line of preface to inform us of the value 
of this more complete edition, the booksellers imagine that 
there can be no material difference between the two 
editions, and wonder at the bibliopolical mystery that they 
can afford to sell the edition of 1682 at ten shillings, and 
have five guineas for the edition of 1782! Hume," who, I 
have been told, wrote his history usually on a sofa, with 
tlie epicurean indolence of his fine genius, always refers to 
the old truncated and fahhless edition of Whitelocke— so 
little m his day did the critical history of books enter into 
the studies of our authors, or such was the carelesness of 
our historian. There is more philosophy in editxona^ than 
some philosophers are aware of. Perhaps most * Memoirs' 
have been unfaithfully published, 'Curtailed of their fair 
proportions ;' and not a few might be noticed which sub- 
sequent editors have restored to their original state, by 
uniting their dislocated limbs. Unquestionably, passion 
has soinetimes annihilated manuscripts, and tamely re- 
venged itself on the papers of hated writers! Louis ^IV, 
widi his own bands, aOer the death of Fenelon, burnt all 
the manuscripts which the Duke of Burgundy had preserv- 
ed of his preceptor. 

As an example of the suppressors and dilapidators of 
manuscripts, I shall give an extraordinary fact coocemmg 
Louis XIV more in his favour. His character appears, 
like some other historical personages, equally disguised by 
adulation and calumny. That monarch was not the Nero 
which his revocation of the edict of Nantes made him 
seem to the French protestants. He was far from appro- 
ving of the violent measures of his catholic clergy. This 
opinion of thai sovereign was, however, carefully roppress- 
ed when his * Instructions to the Dauphin' were first pub- 
lished. It is now ascertained that Louis XIV was for 
many years equally zealous and industrious ; and, among 
other useful attempts, composed an elaborate * Discours' 
for the Dauphin for his future conduct. The king gave 
w muQscnpc to Pelissoo to revise : bat after the rsTisioD, 



our royal writer frequently inserted addiliooal |iiiiiigianhti 
The work first appeared in an anonymous ' Recoeil d'0|pii* 
sculcb Liiieraries, Amsterdam, 1767,' which BarlHer, m 
his ' Anonymes,' tells us, was r6dig6 par Pelissoa ; le toot 
public par I'Abb^ Ohvet.' When at length the piintad 
work was collated with the manuscript original, several 
suppressions of the royal sentiments appeared, waA the 
editors, too catholic^ bad^ with more particular csiatioD, 
thrown aside what clearly showed Louis XIV was far 
from approving of the viokaces used against the protest- 
ants. The following passage was enUrely omitted. * It 
seems to me, my son, that those who employ extreme and 
violent remedies do not know the nature of the evil, ocea- 
sioned in part, by heated minds, which, left u> themselves, 
would insensibly be extinguished, rather thaji rekindle 
them afresh by the force of contradiction ; above all, when 
the corruption is not confined to a small number, but dd^ 
fused through all parts of the state; besides, the Reform- 
ers said many true things ! The best method to have re- 
duced little by little the Huguenots of my kingdcmi, was not 
to have pursued then by any direct seventy poinied afr 
them.^ 

Lady Mary Wordey Mootaga is a remarkable iaaiaaee 
of an author nearly lost to the nauon : she is only ksown 
to posterity by a chance publication, for such were her 
famous Turkish letters ; the manuscript of which her fa- 
mily once purchased with an intention to suppress, but 
they were frustrated by a transcript. The more recent 
letters were reJuciantly extracted out of the family trunks 
and surrendered in exchange for certain family documents 
which had fallen into the hands of a bookseller. Had it 
depended on her relatives, the name of Lady Mary bad 
only reached us in the satires of Pope. The greater part 
of ner epistolary correspondence was destroyed by her 
mother ; and what that good and Gothic lady spared, was 
suppressed by the herecutary austerity kX rank, of which 
her family was too susceptible. The entire correspond- 
ence of this admiraUe writer, and studious woman— 4br 
once, in perusing some unpublished letters of Lady Mary^ 
I discovered that <she had been in the habit or reading 
seven hours a day for many gears'— would imdoubtedly 
have exhibited a fine statue, mstead of the toiso we now 
possess ; and we might have lived with her ladyship, as 
we do with Madame de Sevisn^. This I have mentioned 
elsewhere ; but I have since discovered that a considerable 
correspondence of Lady Mary's, for more than twenty 
years, with the widow of Col. Forrester, who bad reiiv^ 
to Rome, has been stifled in the birth. These letters, wiih 
other MSS of Lady Mary's, were given by Mrs Forres- 
ter to Philip Thicicnesse, with a discretionary power to 
publish. They were held as a great acquisition by Thick- 
nesse and his bookseller ; but when they had printed off 
the first thousand sheets, there were parts which they con- 
sidered might give paiu to some of the family. Thidf 
nesse says, ' Lady Mary had in many places been un- 
commonly severe upon her husband, for all her letters were 
loaded with a scrap or two of poetij at him '* A iteso* 
tiation took place with an agent of Lord But e*»— after 
some time Miss Forrester put in her clsims for the M8S 
— and the whole terminated, as Thicknesse telle us, in her 
obtaining a pension, and Lord Bute all the MSS. 

The late Duke of Bridgewater, I am informed, burnt 
many of the numerous fsmily pspers, and bricked up a 
quantity, which, when opened ailer his death, were found 
to have perished. It is said he declared that he did not 
choose that his ancestors should be traced back to a perw 
son of a mean trade, which it seems might possibly have 
been the case. The loss now cannot be appreciated ; but 
unquestionably, stores of history, and, perhaps, of litera- 
ture, were sacrificed. Milton's manuscript of Corous 
was published from the Bridgewater collection, for it bad 
escaped the bricking up ! 

Manuscripts of great interest are frequenily snppiesssd 
from the shameful indifference of the possessors. 

Mr Maihias, in his Essay on Gray, tells us, that < in 
addition to the valuable manuscripts or Mr Gray, there is 
reason to think that there were some other papers, Jkiia 
SibyU^ in the possession of Mr Mason; but though a 
very diligent and anxious inquiry has been made after 
them, they cannot be discovered since his death.' There 
was, however, one fragment, by Mr Mason's own descrip- 
tion of it, of very great value, namely, ' The plan of aa 

* There was one passage he recollected^' Just left ny bsd 
a lifeless trunk, and scarce a dreamtog head !* 
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tetnided spMch in Latin on his appointment as prufes.'for 
«r Modern Hiitory in the University of Cambridge.' Mr 
Mason sajre, * Immediateiv on his appointment Mr Gray 
•kecohed out an admirable plan fur his inauguration 
opoech ; m which after ennmorating the preparatory and 
■fBriliary stadies reiiuisite, such as ancient history, geo- 
graphyi chronology, Mtc, he deseocded to the authentic 
•oareea of the leienee, such as public treaties, state-re. 
eords, priTate correspondence of ambassadors, &c. He 
•also wrote the exordium of this thesis, not, indeed, so cor- 
rect at to be given by way of fragment, but so spirited in 
point oT sentiment, as leaves it much to bo regretted that 
ne did not proceed to its conclusion.' This fragment can- 
not now be found ; and after so very interest inv a descrif>- 
tion of its value, and of its importance, it is dimcull to con- 
eeive how Mr Mason could prevail upon himself to with- 
hold it. If there be & subject on which more, perhaps, 
than on any other, it would have been peculiarly aesirable 
to know, and to follow the train of the ideas of Grray, it is 
that of modem history, in which no roan was more inti* 
maldy, more accurately, or more extensively conversant 
than our poet. A sketch or plan from his hand, on the 
sobiecrs of history, and on those which belonsed to it, 
•ngnt have taught succeeding ages how to conduct these 
impurtam researches with national advantage, and, like 
noose wand of divination, it might have 

< Pointed to beds where sovereign gold doth rrnw.** 

Drvdcn. 

I suspect that I could point out the place in which rhesc 

Sredoos ' folia Sibylloe' of Grav's lie interred ; it would no 
«*ubt be found among other Sibylline l<*aves of Mason, 
of which there are two large boxes, which he left to the 
care of his executors. These grnllemen, as I am inform- 
ed, are so extremely careful of them, as to have intrepidly 
misted the importunity of some lovers of literature, 
whose curiosity has been aroused by the secreted trea- 
sures. Ii is a misfortune which has frequently attended 
this siort of bequests of literary men, that they have left 
their manuscripts, like their household furniture; and in 
several cases we find that many legatees conceive that all 
manuscripts are either to be burnt, like obsolete receipts, 
or to be nailed down in a box, that they may not sur a 
law-suit ! 

In a manuscript note of the times, I find that Sir Rich- 
ard Baker, the author of a chronicle, formerly the moat 
popular one, died in the Fleet ; and that his son-in-law, 
who had all his papers, burnt them for waste paper ; 
and he said, that * he thought Sir Richard^s lite was 
among them !* An auto-biography of those days which 
we should now highly prize. 

Among these mutilators of manuscripts we cannot too 
strongly remonstrate with those who have the care of the 
works of others, and convert them into a vehicle for their 
own particular purposes, even when they run directly 
counter to the knowledije and opinions of the original 
writer. Hard was the fate of honest Anthony Wood, 
when Dr Pell undertook te have his history of Oxford 
translated into Latin ; the translator, a sullen dogged 
fellow, when he observed that Wood was enraged at 
teeing the perpetual alterations of his copy made to 
please Dr Pell, delighted to alter it the more ; while the 
greater executioner supervising the printed sheets, by * cor- 
rectine, altering, or dashing out what he pleased,' com* 

felled the writer publicly to disavow his own work ! Such 
have heard was the case of Bryan Edwards, who com- 
posed the first acceonis of Mungo Park. Brvan Ed- 
ward% whose personal interests were opposed to the abol- 
ishment of the slave trade, would not suflfer any passage to 
«tand in which the African traveller had expressed his 
Conviction of its inhumanity. Park, among confidential 
friends, frequently complained that his work did not only 
Dot Contain his opinions, but was even interpolated with 
many which he utterly disclaimed ! 

Sufipressed books become as rare as manuscripts.-^ 
When I was employed in some researches respecting the 
history o^* the Mar-prelate faction, that ardent conspiracy 
t£ainst the established Hierarchy, and of which the very 
name is but imperfectly to be traced in our historv, I dis- 
covered that the books and manuscripts of the Mar-pre- 

* I have seen a iransrript, by th^ favour of s rentleman who 
ser t k to me, of Gray's directinii<i for reading History. It had 
Its merits at R lime when our br«-i hKinries h:ul not been pub- 
Hshrd, hnt it is entirely eupersedeti by the admirable ' Methode* 
ofLcnglet du Fresnoy. 



lates have been too cautiously suppressed, or too complete- 
ly destroyed ; while those on the other side have been at 
carefully preserved. In our national collection, the Brit* 
ish Museum, we find a great deal against Mar-prelate, 
iMit not Mar-prelate himself. 

I have written the history of this conspiracy in the third 
volume of * Quarrels of Authors.' 

PARODIES. 

A lady of 6as bUu celebrity (the term it getting odiout, 
particularly to our scovon^es) had two friendt, whom she 
equally admired — an elegant poet and bis parodist. She 
had contnved to prevent their meeting as long as her stra- 
tagems lasted, till at length she apologized to the serious 
bard for inviting him when his mock uwUnra was to be 
present. Astonished, she perceived that both men <£ 
genius felt a mutual esteem for each other's opposite 
talent ; the ridiculed had perceived no malignity in the 
playfulness of the parody, and even seemed lo consider 
It asL a compliment, aware that parodists do not waste 
their talent on obscure productions ; while the ridiculer 
himself was very sensible that he was the inferior poet. 
The lady-critic had imagined that a parody must necessa- 
rily be malicious ; and in some cases it is said those on 
wnom the parody has been performed, have been of the 
same opinion. 

Parody strongly resembles mimicry, a principle in hu- 
man nature not so artificial as it appears : Man may be 
well defined a mimic animal. The African boy, who 
amused the whole kafle he journeyed with, by mimiciiig 
the gestures and the voice of the auctioneer wno had Kold 
him nt the slave market a few days before, could have had 
no sense of ecorn, of superiority, or of malignity ; the boy 
experienced merely the pleasure of repealing attifuu'es and 
intoiiaiion which had so forcibly excited his interest. The 
numerous parodies of Hamlet's soliloquy were never made 
in derision of that solemn monolosue, any more than the 
travesties of Virgil by Scarron and Cotton ; their authors 
were never so gaily mad as that. We have parodies on 
the pKslms by Luther; Dodsley parodied the book of 
Chronicles, and the scripture style was parodied by 
Franklin in his beautiful story of Abraham ; a story he 
found in Jeremy Taylor, and which Taylor borrowed trora 
the East, for it it preserved in the Persian Sadi. Not one 
of these writers, however, proposed to ridicule their origi- 
nals ; some ingenuity in the application was all that they 
intended. The lady critic alluded to had suffered by a 
panic, in imagining that a parody was necessarily a cor- 
rosive satire. Had she indeed proceeded one step fiirther, 
and asserted that parodies might be classed among the 
most malicious inventions of literature, when they are 
such as Colman and Lloyd made on Gray, in their odes to 
* Oblivion and Obscurity,^ her reading possibly might have 
supplied the materials of the present research. 

Farodifts were frequently practised by the ancients, and 
with them, like ourselves, consisted of a work grafted on 
another work, but which turned on a different subject by 
a slight change of the expressions. It might be a sport 
of fancy, the innocent child of mirth ; or a satirical arrow 
drawn from the ouiver of caustic criticism ; or it was that 
malignant art which only studies to make the original of 
the parody, however beautiful, contemptible and ridiculous. 
Human nature thus enters into the composition of pare* 
dies, and their variable character originates in the\purpote 
of their application. 

There is in ' the million' a natural tatte for faroe after 
tragedy, and they gladly relieve, themselves by mitigating 
the solemn seriousness of the tragic drama ; for they find, 
that it is but * a step from the sublime to the ridiculous.' 
The taste for paroay, will, I fear, always prevail ; for 
whatever tends to ridicule a work of genius, is usually 
very agreeable to a great number of contemporaries. In 
the history of parodies, some of the learned have noticed 
a supposititious circumstance, which, however may have 
happened, for It is a very natural one. When the rhap- 
soaists, who strolled from town to town to chant different 
fragments of the poems of Homer, had recited, they were 
immediately followed by another set of strollers— buffoons, 
who made the same audience merry by the borlesqne turn 
which they gave to the solemn strains which had iust so 
deeply engaged their attention. It is supposed that we 
have one of these travesties of the Iliad in one Sotades, 
who succeeded by only changing the measure of the 
ver!ie!( withnut altering the words, which entirely disguised 
the Homeric character ; fragments of which, scattered in 
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Dionynos HaUcarDawenaia, I leave to the curosity of the 
learned Grecian.* Homer's battle of ibe frogi and mice, a 
learned critic, the elder Heinsius, awertB, was not written 
by the poet, but is a parody on the poem. It is evidently 
as good humoured an one as any in the * Rejected Ad- 
dresses.' And it was because Homer was the meet oop- 
ultr poet, that he was most susceptible of the playful hon- 
ours of the parodist ; unless the prototype is familiar to 
us, a parody is nolhine ! Of tht^se parodists of Homer we 
may regret the loss of one, Timon of Phihus, whose paro- 
dies were termed Silli, from Silenus being their chief 
personage; he levelled them at the aophistical philosophers 
of bis age ; his invocation is grafted on the opening of the 
Iliad, to recount the evil doings of those babblers, whom 
he compares to the bags in which ^olus deposited all his 
winds ; balloons inflated with empty ideas .' We should 
like to have appropriated some of these nlU^ or parodies 
of Timon the Sinograph, which, however, soem to have 
been at times calumnions.f Shensione's * School Mis- 
tress,' and some few other ludicrous poems, derive much 
of their merit from parody. 

This taste fur parodies was very prevalent with the 
Grecians, and is a species of humour which perhaps has 
been too rarely practised by the modems : Cervantes has 
some passages of this nature in his parodies of the old 
chivalric romances ; Fielding in some parts of his Tom 
Jones and Joseph Andrews, in his burlesque poetical de- 
scriptions ; ana Swifi in his ' Battle of Books,' and * Tale 
of a Tub ;* but few writer* have equalled the delicacy and 
felicity of Pope's parodies in the ' Rape of the Lock.' Such 
parocUes give refinement to burlesque. 

The ancients made a liberal use of it in their satirical 
comedy, and sometimes carried it on through an entire 
work, as in the Menippean satire, Seneca's mock Eloge 
of Claudius, and Lucian in his Dialogues. There are 
parodies even in Plato; and an anccdotical one recorded 
of this philosopher shows them in their most simple state. 
Dissatisfied with his own poetical assays, he threw them 
into the flames ; that is, the sage resolved to sacrifice his 
verses to the god of fire ; and in repeating that line in Ho- 
mer where Tnetis addresses Vulcan to implore his aid, 
the application became a parody, although it required no 
other change than the insertion of the phikisopher's name 
instead of Uie goddess's :| 

* Vulcan, arise ! 'tis Plato claims thy aid !* 
£oUeau aflbrds a happy inst^ce of this simple parody.— 
Comeille, in iAa Cid« ipakes ope of his personages re- 
mark, 

Pour grands que soient lea rois Us sonc ce que nous sopimes, 
Js peuvent se tromper comme les autres bommes.' 

A slight alteration became a fine parody in Boileau's 

* Chapelain decoiflr6,' 

*■ Pour grands que soient les rois lis sont ce que nous somines, 
lis se trompeoi en vers oomme les autres hommes.* 

We find in the Athenaous tbo name of thfe inventor of a 
species of ;)arody which more immeditately engages our 
notice — dkamatic pabodibs. It appears this inventor 
was a satinst, so that the lady critic, whose opinion we 
had the honour of noticing, would be warranted bv ap- 
pealing to its origin to determine the nature of the thing. 
A dramatic parody, which produced the greatest efTect, 
was * the Gigantomachia,' as appears by £e only circum- 
stance known of it. Never laughed the Athenians so 
heartily as at its representation, for the fatal news of the 
deplorable state to which the affaira of the republic were 
reduced in Sicily arrived at its first representation— and 
the Athenians continued laughing to the end ! as the mo- 
dem Athenians, the volatile Parisians, migiu in their 
national conoera of an opera cogiique. It was the busi. 
ness of the dramatic parody to turn the solemn tragedy 

*■ Henry Stephens anpears first to have started (his subject 
of parody ; his researches have been borrowed by the Al>b6 
Salller, to whom, in my turn, I am occasionally indebted. His 
little dissertation is In the French Academy's Memolres, Tome 
vli, 398. 

f See a specimen in Aulus Oellios, where this parodist 
reproaches Plato for having ^ven a high price for a book, 
whence he drew his noble dialoguo of the Timsus. Lib. 
Iii,cl7. ' 

t See Spnnheim Les Cn^iars de VEmpereiir Jullen In his 

• Preuves,' Rpmnrque 8. Sallier Judiciously obenrves * II peus 
nous donner ui><» juste idte de cetta sorte d'ouvrage, raais nout 
n« sarons pai predsement en quel tems il a €i& ceropo»6 ;' no 
^ors truly than the Iliad itself! 



which the audienco had just seen exhibited, mto a fiucical 
comedy ; the same actors who had appeared in magnifkeat 
dresses, now returned on the stage in grotesque habib- 
ments, with odd postures and gestures, while the slo^i 
though the same, was incongruous and ludicrous. Tm 
Cyclops of £uripide8 is probably the only renaiuiBf 
specimen ; for this may be considered as a parody of 
the ninth book of the Odvssey— <— the adventures of 
Ulysses in the cave of Polyphemus, where Silentis and a 
chorus of satyrs are farcically introduced^ to contrast with 
the grave narrative of Homer, of the shifts and eacsipe of 
the cunning man * from the one eyed ogre.' The jokaa 
are too coarse for the French taste of Brumt^, woo, m 
his translation, goes on with a critical growl and fot^iah 
apolosy for Euripides havinff wriuen a farce ; Bmrnaj^ 
like I^isiol, is forced to eat his onion, but with a worsa 
grace, swallowing and execrating to the end. 

In dramatic composition, Aristophanes is porpetoalW 
hooking in parodies of Euripides, whom of all poets he batad| 
as well as of ^schylus, Sophocles, and other tiagic bards. 
Since that Grecian wit, at length, has found a traoalator 
saturated with his genius, and an interpreter as phikMO* 

Shical, the subject of Grecian parody will probably be re* 
ected in a clearer light from his researches. 
Dramatic parodiea in modern literature were introduced 
by our vivacious neighbours, and may be said to comtitota 
a class of literary satires peculiar to the French nation. 
What had occurred in Greece a similar gaiety of national 

genius inconsdously reproduced. The dramatic paro- 
les in our own literature, as in * The Rehearsal,' * Xon 
Thumb,' and * the Critic,' however exquisite, are confined 
to particular passages, and are not grafted on a whole 
original ; we nave neither naturalized the dramatic poetry 
into a species, nor dedicated it to the honoun of a ieparate 
theatre. 

This peculiar dramatic satire, a burlesque of an entire 
tragedy, the volatile genius of the Parisians aoconplished. 
Whenever a new tragedy, which atill continues the favour- 
ite species of drama witn the French, attracted the aotiee 
of the town, shortly after uprose its parody at the Italiaa 
theatre, so that both pieces may have been performed m 
immediate succession in the same evening. A Frendi 
tragedy is most susceptible of this sort of ridknile, by 



plyinj; its declamatory style, its exaggerated ientiments, 
and Its romantic out-of* I he-way nature to the common- 
place incidents and persons ot domestic life ; oat of d>e 
stufl^ of which they made their emperors, their heroes, and 
their princesses, they cut out a pompous country justice, a 
hectoring tailor, or an impudent mantua-maker ; but it was 
not merely this travesty of great personages, nor the lolty 
effusions of one in a lowly station, which termmated the 
object of parody ; it was designed for a higher object, thai 
of more obviously exposing the original for any absurdity 
in its scenes, or in its catastrophe, and dissecting its fku\tj 
characters; in a word, weighing in the critical scales, the 
nonsense of the poet. It sometimes became a refined 
instructor for the public, whose discernment is often bluided 
by party or prejuaice. But it was, too^ a severe touch-* 
stone for genius : Racine, some say, smiled, others say be 
did not, when he witnessed Harlequin, in tho langua£S of 
Titus to Berenice, declaiming on some ludicrous affair to 
Columbine ; La Motte was very sore, and Voltaire, and 
others, shrank away with a cry-^from a parody ! Voltaire 
was angry when he witnessed his 3fariasiiie parodied hy 
La mauvaU Menage; or * Bad Housekeeping,' the s^ed, 
jealous Herod was turned into an old cross country justice ; 
Varust, bewitched by Mariamne, strutted a dragoon ; and 
the whole- establishment showed it was under very bad 
management. Fuzelier collected tome of these parooiee^* 
and not unskilfuHy defends their nature and their object 
against the protest of La Motte, whose tragedies had se- 
verely suffered from these burlesques. His celebrated do> 
raestic tragedy of Inez de Castro, the fable of which turns 
on a concealed and clandestine marriaire, produced one of 
the happiest parodies in Agna de ChaiUet. In the parodrt 
the cause of the mysterious obstinacv of Pierrot the Bon,m 
persisting to refuse the hand of the (laughter of his nolher- 
in-law Msdame la BaUUvej is thus discovered by her to 
Monsieur le BaUUf: 

* Mon mari, pour )e coup J'al decouveit Taffalre, 
ZVe vous ^tonnes plus qu*a nos desirs contrshrs. 

♦ Les Parodies du Nouveau Theatre Tulien 4 vol. 1788. Ob. 
servationK su» la Comedie ei sur le Genie de Molieie, nar Lovfe 
Rtecobonl. Llv.lv. **^ 
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Poor ma fille, Ptorrot, ne montre que mepria : 
TioUt I'unique objet dont mm cceur est epria. ' 

[Pointing to Agnes de ChaiUot. 

The Bailtfezdainis, 

* Ma servante ?* 

This single word waa ihe most lively and fatal criticiam 
of the tragic actioo of Inez de Castro, which, according u> 
the cooventionai decorum and fastidious code of French 
oitictam, grossly violated the majesiy of Melpomene, by 
giring a motive and an object bo totally undi^fied to the 
tragic tale. In the parody there was something ludicrous 
when the secret came out which explained poor Pierrot's 
long-concealed perplexities, in the maid-servant brinj^ing 
forwards a whole legitimate family of her own ! La Motte 
was also galled by a projected parody of his * Machabees* 
—where the hasty marriage of the young Machabeus, and 
the sudden conversion of the amorous Antigone, who, for 
her first penitential act, persuades a youth to marry her, 
without first deigning to consult her respectable mother, 
would have produced an excellent scene for the parody. 
But La Motte prefixed an angry preface to his Inez de 
Castro \ he inveighs against all parodies, which he asserts 
to be merely a French fashioa,(we have seen, however, 
that it was once Grecian) the ofispring of a dangerous 
spirit of ridicule, and the malicious amusements of super- 
ficial minds——' Were this true,' retorts Fuzelier, * we 
•ught to detest parodies ; but we maintain, that far from 
converting virtue into a paradox, and degrading truth by 
ridicule, parodt will only strike at what is chimerical 
and false ; it is not a piece of. buffoonery so much as a 
critical exposition. What do we parody but the absurdi- 
ties of dramatic writers, whofrequ«atly make their heroes 
act against nature, common sense and truth ? After all,' 
lie ingeniously adds, < it is the public, not we, who are the 
authors of these pahodiks ; for they are usually but the 
echoes of the pit, and we parodists, have only to give a 
<lramatic form to the opinions and observations we hear. 
Many tragedies,' Fuzelier, with admirable truth, observes, 
* disguise vices into virtues, and pahosiks unmask them.' 
We have had tragedies recently which very much reauired 
parodies to expose them, and to shame our inconsiderate 
audiences, who patronized these monsters of false passions. 
The rants and bombast of some of these might have 
produced, with little or no alteration of the inflated origi- 
nals, ' A Modem Rehearsal/ or a new * Tragedy for 
Warm Weather.' 

Of parodieM, we may safely approve of their legitimate 
«se, and even indulge their aigreeable maJiciousness ; 
while we must still dread that extraordinary facility to 
which the public, or rather human nature, are so prone, as 
sometimes to laugh at what at another time they would 
shed tears. 

Tragedy is rendered comic or burlesoue by altering the 
station and manners of the penono; ami the .reverse may 
occur, of raising what is comic and burleseue into tragedy. 
On so little depends the sublime or the ridiculous ! Beat- 
tie aays, * In most human characters there ai>e blembhes, 
moral, intellectual, or corporeal ; by exaggerating which, to 
a certain degree, you may form a comic character ; as by 
raising the virtues, abilities, or external advantages of indi- 
viduab, you form epic or tragic characters;''* a subject 
humorously touched on by Lloyd, in the prologue to * the 
Jealous Wife. 

* Quarrels, upbraMings, jealousies, and spleen. 

Grow too familiar in the comic scene ; 

Tinge but the language with heroic chime, 

Tis passion, pathos, character sublime. 

What big round words had swelled the pompous scene, 

A king the husband, and the wife a queen.* 

AWBCSOTESOPTUS rAIRPAZ FAiaLT. 

Win a mind of great capacity be reduced to mediocrity 
by the ill-choice of a profession? 

Parents are interested in the metaphysical discussion, 
whether there really exists an inherent quality in the human 
intellect which imparts to the individual an aptitude for 
one pursuit more than for another. What Lord Shaftes- 
bury calls not innate, but connatural qualities of the hu- 
man character, were, during the latter part of the laat cen- 
tury, entirely rejected ; but of late there appears a tenden- 
§r toreUiro to the notion which is consecrated by antiquity, 
xperience will often correct modern hypothesists. The 
tsnn 'pre-dispositiori* maybe objectionable, as are all terms 

* Bealda on Poetry and Music, p. 1. 



which pretend to describe the occult opention of Natura 
— and at present we have' no other ! 

Our children pass through the same public education. 
while they are receiving liiile or none for their indivktual 
dispositions, should they have sufficient strength of charac- 
ter to indicate an^. The ^reat secret of education is to 
develop the faculties of the mdividual; for it may happen 
that lus real talents may lie hidden and buried under his 
education. A profession is usually adventitious, made by 
chance views, or by family arrangements. ShouU a 
choice be submitted to the youth himself, he will often mis- 
take slight and transient tastes for permanent dispositions. 
A decided character, however, we may often observe, is re» 
pugnant, to a particular pursuit, delighting in another; 
talents, languid \nd vaallating in one profession, we 
might find vigorous and settled in another; an indifferent 
lawyer might bean admirable architect! At present all 
our human bullion is sent to be melted down in an univer* 
sit^, to come out, as if thrown into a burning mould, a 
bright physician, a brij^ht lawver, a bright divine—in ether 
words, to adapt themselves for a profession, preconcerted 
by their parents. By this means we may secure a tilulaf 
profession for our 8(»n, but the true genius of the avocation 
in the bent of the mind^ as a man of^great original powera 
called it, is too often absent ! Instead of finding fit offices 
for fit men, we are perpetually discovering, on the etage of 
society, actors out of character ! Our most popular writer 
has happily described this error. 

< A laughing philosopher, the Democritus of our day, 
once compared human life to a table pierced with a nun^ 
her of holes, each of which has a pin made exactly to fit it, 
but which pins being stuck in hastily, and without selecv 
tion, chance leads inevitably to the most awkward mis- 
takes. For how oflen do we see,' the orator pathetically 
concluded, — ' how often, I say, do we see the round man 
stuck into the three-cornered nole!' 

Tn looking over a manuscript life of Tobie Matthews, 
archbishop of York in James the First's reign, I found a 
curious anecdote of his grace's disappointment in the 
dispositions of his sons. The cause, indeed, is not 
imcommon, as was confirmed by another great man, to 
whom the archbishop confessed it. Thedd LonlTlM^ 
mas Fairfax one day found the archbishop, very me- 
lancholy, and inquired the reason of his grace's pensive- 
ness: <My lord,' said the archbishop, <I have great 
reason of sorrow with respect of my sons ; one of whom 
has wit and no grace, another grace but no wit, and 
the third neither grace nor wit.^ * Your case,' replied 
Lord Fairfax, ' is not singular. I am also sadly disappoint- 
ed in my sons : one I sent into the Netherlands to train 
him up a soldier, and he makes a tolerable country justice, 
but a mere coward at fighting ; my next I sent to Cam- 
bridge, and he proves a good lawyer, but a mere dunce at 
divinity; and taj ^roungest I sent to the inns of court, and 
he is good at divinity, but nobody at the law.' The relaU 
er of tnis anecdote adds, * This I have oflen heard from the 
descendant of that honourable family, who yet seems to 
mince the matter because so immediatdjy related.' The 
eldest son was the Lord Ferdinando Fairfax— and the 
ffunamith to Thomas Lord Fairfax the son of this Lord 
Ferdinando, heard the old Lord Thomas call aloud to his 
grandson, < Tom ! Tom ! miJd thou the baltle!! Thy 
mher's a good man, but mere toward ! all the good I ex- 
pect is from thee !' It is evident that the old Lord Thomas 
Fairfax was a niilitary character, and in his earnest desire 
ofcontinumg a line of heroes, had preconcerted io make his 
eldest son a military man, who we discover turned out to 
be admirably fitted for a worshipful justice of the quorum. 
This is a lesson for the parent who consults his own indW 
nations and not those of natural disposition. In the pre- 
sent case the same lord, though disappointed, appears still 
to haye persisted in the same wish of having a great mili- 
tary character in his family : having missed one in hb 
elder son, and settled his other sons in different avocations, 
the grandfather penevered, and fixed his hopes, and be- 
stowed his encouragements, on his grandson Sir Thomas 
Fairfax, who makes so distinguished a figure in the civil 



wars. 



The difficulty of discerning the aptitude of a youth for 
any particular destination in life will, perhaps, even for the 
most skilful parent, be always hazardous. Many win be 
inclined, in despair of any thing better, to throw dice with 
fortune ; or adopt the determination of the father who sel- 
tled his sons by a whimsical analogy which he appears to 
hare formed of their dispositioos or aptness for oifieraiit 
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punuiU. The boys were, standing under a hedge in the 
rain, and a neighbour reported to the father the conversa- 
tion he had overheard. John wisihed it would rain books, 
for be wished to be a preacher ; Bezaleel, wool, to be a 
clothier, bke his father ; Samuel, money, to be a merchant ; 
and Edmund, plums, to be a grocer. The father took these 
wishes as a hint, and we are told in the life of John Angier 
the elder son, a puritan minister, that he chose for them 
theae different callings, in which it appears that they settled 
saccesufulljr. * Whatever a Toung man at first applies 
himself to is commonly his delight afterwards.* This is 
an important principle discorered by Hartley, but it,vvill 
not supply the parent with any determined regulstion how 
to distinguish a transient from a permanent disposition ; 
or how to get at what we may call tne coimatural qualities 
of the mind. A particular opportunity afforded me some 
close observation on the characters and habits of two youths, 
brothers in blood and affection, and partners in all things, 
who even to their very dress shared alike ; who were never 
•aparated from each other ; who were taught by the same 
masters, lived under the same roof, and were accustomed 
to the same uninterrupted habits ; yet had nature created 
them totally distinct in the qualities of their minds ; and 
nnilar as uieir lives had been, their abilities were adapt- 
ed for very opposite pursuits ; either of them could not 
have been the other. And I observed how the * predi»- 
pofliiion' of the parties was distinctly marked from child- 
nood i the one slow, penetrating and correct ; the other 
quick, irritable, and fanciful : the one persevering in ex- 
amination ; the other rapid in results : the one unexhaust- 
ed by labour ; the other mipatient of whatever did not relate 
to his own pursuit : the one loffical, historical, and critical ; 
the other having acquired nothing, decided on all things 
by his own sensations. We would confidently c<»8ult m 
the one a great legal character, and in the other an artist 
of genius. If n;iture had not secretly placed a bias in 
their distinct minds, how could two similar beings have 
been so dissimilar ? 

A story recorded of Cecco d*Ascoli and of Dante, on 
the subject of natural and acquired genius, may illustrate 
the present topic. Cecco maintained that nature was 
more potent than art, while Dante asserted the contrary. 
To prove his principle, the great Italian bard referred to 
his car, which, by repeated practice, he had taught to hold 
a candle in its paw while he supped or read. l[>ecco de- 
sired to witness thn experiment, and came not unprepared 
for his purpose ; when Dante's cat was performing its part, 
Cecco, lifting up the lid of a pot which he had filled with 
mice, the ereature of art instantly showed the weakness of 
a talent merely acquired, and dropping the candle, flew on 
the mice with ail its instinctive propensity. Dante was 
himself disconcerted ; and it was adjudged that the advo- 
cate for the occult principle of native faculties had gained 
his cause ! 

To tell stories, however, is not to lay down principles, 
yet principles may sometimes be concealed in stories.'*' 

MEDICIITE AUD morals. 

A stroke of personal ridicule is levelled at Dryden when 
Bayes informs us of his preparations for a course of study 
by a course of medicine ! * When I have a grand design,' 
■ays he, * I ever take physic and let blood ; for when you 
would have pure swifiness of thought, and fiery flights of 
fancy, you must have a care of the pensive part ; in fine, 
you must purge the belly !' Such was reallv the practice 
of the poet, as La Motte, who was a physician, informs 
us, and in his medical character did not perceive that ridi- 
cule in the subject which the wits and most readers un- 
questionably have enjoyed. The wits hero were as cruel 
a^inst truth as against Dryden; for we must still con- 
sider this practice, to use their own words, as ' an excel- 
lent recipe for writing.' Among other philosophers, one 
of the most famous disputants of antiqiiity, Cumeades, 
was accustomed to take copious doses of white hellebore, 
a great aperient, as a preparation to refute the dogmas of 
the stoics. Dryden's practice was neither whimsical nor 
peculiar to the poet ; he was of a full habit, and, no doubt, 
nad often found by experience the beneficial effects without 
being aware of the cause, which is nothing less than the 
reciprocal influence uf mind and body. 

This simple fact is, indeed, connected with one of the 

* I have RTniPeod many facts, connected with the present 
aublert, in the tifth chspier of what I ha»e wriuen on* The 
Literary Charaaer' in tke third edition, 1822. 



most important inquiries in the history of man : the laws 
which regulate the mvisible union of the soul with the body : 
in a word, the inscrutable mystery of our being ! — a secret, 
but an undoubted intercourse, which probably must ever 
elude our perceptions. The combination of metaphysics 
with physics has only been productive of the wildest fairy 
tales among philosophers : with one party the soul seems 
to pass away in its last puffof air, while man seems to p^ 
risk in ' dust to dust ;' the other as successfully gets rid of 
our bodies altogether, by denying the existence of mat- 
ter. We are not certain that mind and matter are dis- 
tinct existences, since the one may be only a modification 
o( the other; however this great mystery be imagined, 
we shall find with Dr Gregory, in his lectures * on the 
duties and qualifications of a phy«ician,' that it forma 
an equally necessary inquiry in the sciences of morali and 
of mediane, 

Whetlier we consider the vulgar distinction of mind and 
body as an union, or as a modified existence, no philoso- 
pher denies that a reciprocal action takes place between 
our moral and physical condition. Of these sympathies, 
like many other mysteries of nature, the cause remaina 
occult, while the effects are obvious. This close yet in- 
scrutable association, this concealed correspondence of 
parts soemingly unconnected, in a word, this reciprocal 
influence of the mind and the body, has long fixed tne at- 
tention of medical and metaphysical inquirers ; the one 
having the care of our exterior organization, the other that 
of the interior. Can we conceive the mysterious inhabi- 
tant as forming a pari of its own habitation 7 The tenant 
and the house are so inseparable, that in striking at any 
part of the building, you inevitably reach the dweller. If 
the mind is disordered, we may often look for its seat in 
some corporeal derangement. Of^en are our thoughts dis- 
turbed by a strange irritability, which we do not even pre- 
tend to account for. This tstate of the body, called the 
^getSf is a disorder to which the ladies are particularly 
liable. A physician of my acquaintance was earnestly 
entreated by a female patient to give a name to her un- 
known complaints ; this he found no difliculty to do, as he 
is a steady asserter of the materiality of our nature ; he 
declared ttiat her disorder was atmospherical. It was the 
disorder of her frame under damp weather, whidi was re- 
acting on her mind ; and physical means, by operating on 
her body, mi^ht bo applied to restore her to her half^ 
lost senses. Our imagination is highest when our stomach 
is not overloaded; in spring than in winter; in solitude 
than amidst company ; and in an obscured light than in 
the blaze and heat of the noon. In all the^e casrs the 
body is evidently anted on, and re-acts on the mind. Some- 
times our dreams present us with images of our restlesv* 
ness, till we recollect that the seat of our brain may perhaps 
lie in our stomach, rather than on the pineal gland of Des- 
cartes ; and that the most artificial logic to make us some- 
what reasonable, may be swallowed with *lhe blue pill.* 
Our domestic happiness often depends on the state of^our 
biliary and digestive organs, and the little disturbances of 
conjugal life may be more efficaciously cured by the phy- 
sician than by the moralist ; for a sermon misapplied vfill 
never act so" directly as a sharp medicine. The learned 
Gaubius, an eminent professor of medicine at Leyden, who 
called himself * prf^essor of the passions,' gives the case 
of a lady of too inflammable a constitution, whom her 
husband, unknown to herself, had gradually reduce<l to a 
model of decorum by phlebotomy. Her complexion, in- 
deed, lost the roses, which some, perhaps, had too wsnton- 
ly admired for the repose uf her conjugal physician. 

The art of curing moral disorders by co'poreal means 
has not yet been brought into general practice, although it 
is probable that some quiet sages of medicine have made 
use of it on some occasions. The Leyden professor wn 
have just alluded to, delivered at the univer$rity a discourse 
' otT the management and cure of the disorders of the 
mind by application to the body.' Descartes conjectured, 
that as the mind seems so dependent on the disposition of 
the bodily organs, if any means can be found to render 
men wiser and more ingenious than they have been hithciw 
to, such a method might be sought from the assistance 
of medicine. The science of morals and of medicine 
will therefore bo found to have a more intimate connect ion 
than has been inispcrtcd. Plato thought that a man must 
have natural dispositions towards virtue to become virtu- 
ous ; that it cannot hr educated — you cannot make a bad 
i man s snod man ; which he ascribest to the evil dispositiona 
i of the bodyf aa well as to a bad education. 
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Tlere are unquestionably, conslitutional moral disor- j 
derd ; some }i[Ood tempered but passionate persons have 
«cknciwled;;ed, thai ihey cannot avoid those temporary 
fits lu vthich they are Uable, and which, they say, they al- 
ways suiTered * from a child.' If they arise from too 
jEre'ai a fulness of blood, is it not cruel to upbraid rather 
than to cure liiem, which might easily be done b^ taking 
away their redundant humours, and thus quietinz the 
most passionate man alive ? A moral paiient, who allows 
his brain to be disordered by the fumes of liquor, instead 
of being suffered to be a ridiculous being, might have 
opiates prescribed; for in lay'mg him aslopp as soon as 
possible, you remove the cause of his sudden madness. 
There arc crimes for which men are hanged, but of which 
they might easily have been cured by physical means. 
Persons out of their senses with love, by throwing them- 
selves into a river, and being dragged out nearly lifeless, 
have recovered their senses, and lost their bewildering 
passion. Submersion was discovered to be a cure for some 
meni&l disorders, by altering the state of the body, as Van 
Helmont notices,' ' was happily practised in England.' 
With the circumstance this sages of chemistry alludes to 

I am unacquainted ; but this extraordinary practice was 
certainly known to the Italians ; for in one of the tales of 
Pocgio we find a mad doctor of Milan, who was celebrat- 
«d fur curing lunatics and demoniacs in a certain time. His 
praciice consisted in placing them in a great high walled 
court yard, in the miust of which there was a deep well 
fall of water, cold as ice. When a demoniac was brought 
to this physician, he had the patient bound to a pillar in 
the well, till the water ascended to the knees, or higher, 
And even to the neck, as he deemed their malady required. 
In their bodily pain they appear to have forgot their me- 
lancholy ; thus by the terrors of the re pel i don of oold 
water, a man appears to have been frightened into his 
senses ! A physician has informed me of a remarkable 
case : a lady with a disordered mind, resolved on death, 
and swallowed much more than half a pint of laudanum ; 
6h« closed her curtains in the evening, took a farewell of 
her attendajits, and flattered herself she should never 
awaken from her sleep. In the morning, however, not^ 
withstaDding this incredible dose, she awoke in the agonies 
of death. By tbe usual means she was enabled to get 
rid of the poison she had so largely taken, and not only 
recovered her life, but what is more extraordinary, her 
perfect senses! The physician conjectures that ii was 
tbe influence of her disordered mind over her body which 
prevented this vast quantity of laudanum from its usual 
action by terminating in death. 

Moral vices or infirmities, which originate in the stale 
of the body, may be cured by topical applications. Pre- 
cepts and ethics in such cases, if they seem to produce a 
momentary cure, have only mowed the weeds, whose 
roots lie in the stjil. It is only by changing the soil itself 
that we can eradicate these evils. Tbe senses are Ave 
porches for the physician to enter into the mind, to keep 

II in repair. By altering the state of the body, we are 
chan^g that of tbe mind, whenever (he defects of the 
mind depend on those of the organization. The mind, or 
soul, however distinct its being from the body, is disturbed 
or excited, independent of its volition, by the mechanical 
impulses of tbe body. A man becomes stupified when 
the circulation of the blood is impeded in the viscera ; he 
acts more from instinct than reflection ; the nervous fibres 
are too relaxed or too tense, and he finds a difliculty in 
moving them ; if you heighten his sensations, you awaken 
new ideas in this stupid being ; and as we cure the stupid 
by increasing his sensibility, we may believe that a more 
vivacious fancy may be promised to those who possess 
one, when the mind and the body play together in one 
harmonious accord. Prescribe ihe bath, frictions, and fo- 
mentations, and though it seems a round about way, you 
get at the brains by his feet. A literary man, from long 
sedentary habits, could not ovorcome his fits of melan- 
choly, till has physician doubled his daily quantity of wine ; 
and the learned Henry Stephens, after a severe ague, had 
Mich a disgust of books, the most beloved objects of his 
whole life, that the very thought of them excited terror 
for a considerable time. It is evident that the state of 
the body often indicates that of the mind. Insanity itself 
often results from some disorder in the human machine. 
*What is this mind, of which men appear so vain?' ex- | 
daims Flechier. ' If considered according to its nattire, 
it is a fire which sickness and an accident most sensibly 
pats out ; it is a delicate lemperament, which soon grows 



disordered ; a happy conformatioo of organs, which W4 
out ; a combination and a certain motion of the spirits 
which exhaust themselves ; u is the most lively and the 
most subtile part of the soul, which seems to grow old 
with the body.' 

It is not wonderful that some have attributed such vir* 
lues to their system of die/, if it has been found productive 
of certain effects on tbe human body. Cornaro perhaps 
imagined more than he expeneuced ; but Apoilonius Ty«> 
aneus, when he had the credit of holding an interoourHe 
with the devil, by his presumed gift of prophecy, defended 
himself from the accusation of attributing his clear and 
prescient views of things to the Ught aliments he lived oo, 
never indulging in a variety of food. < This mode of life 
has produced such a perspicuity in my ideas, thai I see as 
in a glass things past and future.' We may, therefore, 
agree wiih Hayes, that * for a sonnet to Amanda, and tbe 
like, stewed prunes only' might be sufficient ; but for * a 
grand design, nothing less than a more formal and formida- 
ble dose. 

Camus, a French physician, who combined literature 
with science, the author of * Abdeker, or the Art of Cos* 
metics which he discovered in exerchse and temperance, 
produced another fanciful work, written in 175S, 'La Med^ 
cine del'Esprii.' His conjectural cases are at least as nurne- 
rous as his more positive facts ; for he is not wanting in ima* 
ginaiion. He assures us, that having reflected on the ph^rsi- 
cal causes, which, by diflerently minifying tbe body, varied 
also, the dispositions of the mind, he wasccmvincod that by 
employing these different causes, or by imitating their pow« 
ers by art, we might by means purely mechanical afiecl 
the human mind, and correct the infirmilies of the under- 
standing and the will. He considered this principle only 
as the aurora of a brighter day. The great difficulty to 
overcome was to find out a method to root out the defects, 
or the diseases of the soul, in the same manner as phy- 
sicians cure a fluxion from ihe lungs, a dysentery, a dropsy 
and all other infirmities, which seem only to attack tho 
bod v. This indeed, he says, is enlarging the domain ot 
meJicine, by showing how the functions of tho intellect and 
the spnngs of volition are mechanical. The movements 
and passions of the soul, formerly restricted to abstract 
reasonings, are by this system reduced to simple ideas. 
Insisting that material causes force the soul and body to 
act together, the defects of the intellectual operations de- 
pend on those of the orsaiiization, which may be altered 
or destroyed by physical causes ; and he properly adds, 
that we are to consider that the soul is material, while ex- 
isting in mailer, because it is operated on by matter. Such 
is the theory of La Medecine de I'Esprit,' which, though 
physicians will never quote, may perhaps contain some 
facts worth their attention. 

Camus's two little volumes seem to have been preceded 
by a medical discourse delivered in the academy of Dijon 
in 1748, where the moralist compares the infirmities and 
vices of the mind to parallel diseases of the body. We may 
safely consider some infirmilies and passions of ihe mind 
as diseases, and could ihey be treated as we do (be bodi- 
ly ones, to which they bear an affinity, this would be the 
great triumph of morals and medicine.' The passion of 
avarice resembles the thirst of dropsical patients ; that of 
envy is a slow-wasting feVer; love is oRen frenzy, and 
capricious and sudden restlessness, epileptic fits. There 
are moral disorders which at times spread like epidemi- 
cal maladies through towns and countries, and even nations. 
There are hereditary vices and infirmities transmitted from 
the parent's mind as there are unquestionably such disea- 
ses of the body : (he son of a father of a hot and irritable 
temperament inherits the same quickness and warmth ; a 
daughter is often a counterpart of her mother. Morality, 
could it be treated medicinally, would require its prescri|>» 
tions, as all diseases have their specific remedies ; the great 
secret is perhaps discovered by Camua — that of operaimi 
on the ndnd by means of the body 

A recent writer seems to have been struck by these cu- 
rinus analogies. Mr. Haslam, in his work on * Sound 
Mind,' says, p. 90, ' There seems to be a considerable 
similarity between the morbid state of the instruments of 
voluntary motion (that is the body,) and certain affections 
of tho mental powers, that is, the mind. Thus, paralym 
has its counterpart in Vie dffecis of recollection, where the 
utmost endeavour to remember is inefleclually exerted. 
Tremor may be compared with incapahility of fixing the 
attention, aiid this involuniary state of musdea ordinarily 
subjected to the will, also finds a parailel where the mioa 
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Umm ita influMice in tba irain of thought, and becone* 
wibject to spontaneous intnuions ; as may be exempli^ 
fied in reveries, dreajmng^ and some species of nuulnees.' 

Thus one pbjdoaopher discovers the analocies of the 
mind with the body, and another of the body wiui the roiod. 
Can we now hesitale to believe that such analogies exist— 
and advancing one step farther, trace in this reciprocai in- 
fluence that a part of the soul is the body, as the body 
becomes a part of the soul? The most important truth 
remains undivulged, and ever will in this mental phanna* 
ey ; but none is more clear than that which led to the view 
«rthis subject, that in this mutual intercourse of body and 
mind the superior is often soverned by the inferior ; others 
think the mmd is more wilfully outrageous than the body. 
Plutarch, in his essays, has a familiar illustration, which 
he borrows from some phUoaopher more ancient than him- 
•elf : < Should the Body sue the Mind before a court of 
judicature for damages, it would be found that the Mind 
would prove to have neen a ruinous tenant to its hndlord.* 
The sage of Cheronea did not foresee the hint of Des- 
cartes and the discovery of Camus, that by medicine we 
may alleviate or remove the diseases of the mind ; a prac- 
tice which indeed has not yet been pursued by physicians, 
though the moralists have been often struck by the close 
analogies of the Mind with the Body ! A work by the 
learned Dom Pernetty, La oonnoinance dt Phomme moral 
far celle de Phomme ph^^nque, we are told is more fortunate 
m its title than its execution ; probably it is one of the 
many attempts to develop this imperfect and obscured truth, 
which hereafter may become more obvious and be univer- 
aally comprehendea. 

PSALM- sinexire. 

The history of Psalm singing is a portion of the history 

of the reformation ; of that great religious revolution which 

saparaied for ever, into two unequal divisions, the sreat 

establishment of Christianity. It has not, perhaps, been 

jremarked, that Psalm sineing, or metrical Psalms, deee- 

fiierated into those scandalous compositions which, under 

tthe dsused title of Ajfrnftf, are now used by some ■ecu.'^ 

These are evidently the last disorders of that system of 

Psalm iinging which made some religious persons eariy 

oppose its practice. Even Sternhold and Hopkins, our 

flrst Psdm enditors, says honest Puller, * found their work 

afterwards met with some frowns in the faces of great 

■clergymen.' To this day these opinions are not adjusted. 

.Archbishop Seeker observes, * that though the first chris- 

.tians (from this uassage in James v. IS, ** Is any merry? 

. let him sing Psalms !") made singing a constant part of 

. their worship, and the whole congregation joined in it ; yet 

afterwards uie singers by profession, who had been pH»- 

,denlly eqtpoifUed to lead cma directthem by degrees unuped 

the whole performance. But at the Reformation the peo- 

pU were rettond to their kxohts !' This revolutionary 

's^le is singular : one might infer by the expressioD of the 

people being reatored to tluir righto^ that a mixed assembly 

roaring out confused tunes, nasal, guttural, and sibilant, 

was a more orderly government of Psalmod]^ than when 

the executive power was consigned to the voices of those 

whom the archbishop had justly described as having been 

first prudently appointed to lead and direct them ; and who, 

•by their subsequent proceedings, evidently discovered, what 

[they might have safely conjectured, that such an universal 

■unrage, where every man was to have a voice, must ne- 

.cessanly end in clatter and chaos !t 

Thomas Warton, however, regards the metrical Psalms 
.of Sternhold as a puritanic invention, and asserts, that 
^ notwithstanding it is said in their title page that, they are 
* set forth and allowed to be sung in all cnurches,* they were 
never admitted by lawful authority. They were first intro- 
duced by the Puritans, and afterwards continued by con- 
nivance. As a true poetical antiquary, Thomas Warton 
condemns any modermetdion of the venerable text of the 
.old Sternhold and Hopkins, which, by changing obsolete 
for familiar words, destroys the texture of the <Miginal 

* It would be polluting these pages with ribaldry, obscenity, 
and blasphemy, were I to give specimens of some nymns of the 
Horaviaus and the Methodists, and some of the still lower 
sects. 

t Mr Hamper, of Birmingham, has obligingly supplied me 
with a rare tract, entitled * Singing of Psalmes, vindicated from 
4he charge ofNovelty,' in answer u> Dr Russell, Mr. Marlow, 
kc, 16B8. h furnishes numerous authorities to show that it was 
practised by the primUive Christians on almost every occasion. 
i shall shoRly quote a nmairkable passage. 



stylo; and tnany stanzas, already too naked and .. , 

like a plain old Gothic edifice stripped of its few signaturav 
of antiquity , have lost that little and almost only strength awl 
support which they derived from ancient phrases. * Sueb 
alterations, even if executed with prudence and jadgm«iit, 
only corrupt what ihev endeavour to explain ; and exhibit, 
a molly performance, oelongmg to no character of wrUiikg, 
and which contain mofe improprieites than thoae whiS 
it professes to remove. This forcible criticism is wonhj 
of our poetical antiquary ; the same feelins was experw 
enced by Pasquier, when Marot, in his Rrfaeeimfemto of 
the Roman de la Rose, left some of the obsolete phrasaa, 
while he got rid of others ; cette bigarrure de langage rtmr 
et mo<feme,wa8 with him writing no language at all. Tim 
same circumstance occurred abroad when they resolved lo 
retouch and modernise the old French metrical version of 
the Psalms, which twe are about to notice. It produced the 
same controversy and the same dissatisfaction. The church 
of Geneva adopted an improved veraion,bui the charm of the 
oki one was wanting. 

To trace the history of modern metrical Psalmody, w» 
must have recourse to Bayle, who, as a mere literary hsB> 
torian, has accidentally preserved it. The inventor was 
a celebrated French poet; and the invention, though per* 
haps in its very origin inclining towards the abuse to wnich 
it was afterwards earned, was unexpectedly adopted by 
the austere Calvin, and introduced into the Ueneva dieei- 
pline. It is indeed strange, that while he was stripping 
religion not merely of its pageantry, but even of its decent 
ceremonies, thai this levelling reformer should have intro> 
duced this taste for tinging Psalms in opposition toreoiiM^ 
Psalms. ' On a parallel principle,' says Thomas Warton, 
* and if any artincial aids to devotion were to be allowed, 
he might at least have retained the use of pictures in the 
church.' But it was decreed that statues thoukl be muti- 
lated of* their fair proportions,*and painted glass be dashed 
into pieces while the congregation were to sing ! Calvin 
souglit for proselytes among * the rabble of a republic, who 
can nave no relish for the more elegant externals.* But to 
have made men sing in concert, in the streets, or at their 
work, and merry or sad, on all occasions to tickle the ear 
with rhymes and touch the heart with emotion, was be* 
traving no deficient knowledge of human nattre. 

It seems, however that this project was adopted leci- 
dentally, and was certainly promoted by the fine natural 

Senius of Clement Marot, the favoured bard of Francis 
le Fuvt, that * Prince of Poets, and that Poet of Princes,' 
as he was quaintly but expressively dignified by his eoo» 
temporaries. Marot is still an inimitable and true poet, 
for he has written in a manner of his own with such marlt* 
ed felicity, that he has left his name to a style of poetry 
called Jnaritoque. The original La Fontaine is hn imita* 
tor. Marot delighted in the very forms of poeuy, as wsU 
as its subjects and its manner. His life, indeed, took mora 
shapes, and indulged in more poetical licenses, than even 
his poetry : licenuous in morals ; often in prison, or at 
court, or m the army, or a fugitive, he has left in his ni^ 
merous little poems many a curious record of his variegaU 
ed existence. He was indeed verv far from being devout, 
when his friend the learned Varable, the Hebrew profess* 
or, probably to reclaim a perpetual sinner from ^roifane 
rhymes, as Marot was suspected of heresy, confession and 
meagre days being his abhorence ! suggested the new pro* 
ject of translating the Psalms into FVeneh verse, ana no 
doubt assisted the bard ; for they are said to, * tradnhx en 
rithme Frangais selon la verit^ Hebraique.' The famous 
Theodore Beza was also his friend and prompter, and 
afterwards his continuator. Marot pubhsbed fifty-two 
Psalms, vrritten in a variety of measures, with the same 
stvle he had done his ballads and rondeaux. He dedica^ 
ed to the king of France, comparing him with the royal 
Hebrew, and with a French compliment ! 

Dieu le donne anx peoples Hebrakiues 
Dieu te devoit, ce pense«je, aux Oalliques. 

He insinuates that in his version he had received aaai* 
tance 

t .par les divins esprfcs 

Q,ui ont sous toy Hebrisu langage apris, 
Nous sont jctt^fi les Pseaumes en lumiera 
Glairs, et au sens de la fonne premiere.* 

This royal dedication is more solemn than usual; yet 
Marot, who was never grave but in prison, soon r e co v si ad 
from this dedication to the king for on turning the leaf wa 
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M toother, * Auz Dames de Fraace T Wartoo- uys of 
Ifarot, that * He aeems aniioua to deprecate the raillery 
wbich the new tone ofluc versificatioa was likdy tQ incur, 
and is embarrassed to find an apology fi>r tummg saint. 
His ambanrassments howerefi terramate in a highly poett* 
cal fancy. When will the golden age be festered, ox^ 
claims this lady's Psalmistai 

< Quand n^aurons plus de cours be lien 
Les chansons de ce petit DIeu 
A qui les peinires font das aisles f 
O Tous daroes et demoiselles 
Q,ue Dleu fail pour estre son temple 
El faiies, sous mauvals ezemple 
Retentir et chsmbres et sales, 
De chansons mondaines ou sales,* Ice 

Knowing, continues the poet, th%t songs that are silent 
about love can never please you, here are some composed 
b7 love itself; all here is love, but more than mortal ! Sing 
these at aU times, 

£i les convertir etmuer 
Faisaot vos levres remner, 
£i vos doigts BUT les espineites 
Pour dire sainies chaosonocies. 

Marot then breaks forth with that enthusiasm, which per 
baps at fint conveyed to the sullen fancy of the austere 
CaWin the project he so successfully adopted, and, whose 
influence we are still witnessing. 

•O bien heursux qui voir pourra 
Fleurir le wmpe, que Pon orra 
lie laboureur a sa charrue 
Le charretier parmy la rue, 
£1 l*anisan-en sa boudque 
Avecqoes un Pscauiue ou cantiqne, 
En son labeur se soulager ; 
Heureux qui orra le berger 
£t la bergere en bols estans 
Faire que rochers et esungs 
Apres eux chanient la hauteur 
Du saint nom de leurs Createur 

Comraencez, dames, conynencef 
Le siecle dor6 ! avancez ! 
En chantani d^un cueur debonnalre. 
Dedans ce saint cancionnaire. 

Thrice bappv tbey, who mav behold. 
And listen, in that age of gold ! 
As by the ploush the labourer strays, 
And carman mid the public wave. 
And tradesmen iii his shop shall swell 
Their voice In Psalm or Cantide, 
Singing to solace toll ; again, 
From woods shall come a sweeter sirala ( 
Shepherd and Bhepherdees shall vie 
In many a tender Psalmody ; 
And xhe Creator's name prolong 
As rock and scream return their song ! 

Begin then, ladies fair! begin 
The age renew'd thai knows no sin ! 
And with light heart, that wants no wing, 
Sing \ from this holy song-book, sing !* 

This ' holy song-book' for the harpsichord or the voice 
was a gay novelty, and no book was ever more eagerly 
received by all classes than Marot's * Psalms.' In the 
fervour of tnat day, they sold faster than the printers could 
take them off their presses ; but as the^ were understood 
to be mmgtt and yet were not accompanied by music, every 
one set them to favouiite tunes, commonly those of popular 
ballads. Each of the royal family, and every nobleman, 
ebose a psalm or a song, which expressed his own personal 
feelinirs, adapted to his own tune. The Dauphin, after- 
wards Henry 11, a great hunter, when he went to the chase 
was sinaing Ainn qu'on vU le cerf bmyre. * Like as the 
hart desireth the water-brooks.' There is a curious poiw 
trait of the mislress of Henry, the famous Diane de 
Poictiers, recently published, on which is inscribed this 
wte of the Pmlm. On a portrait which exhibits Diane in 
an attitude rather unsuitable to so solemn an application, 
no reason could be found to account for this discordance : 
perhaps the painter, or the lady herself, chose to adopt the 
fkvoorite Psalm of her royal lover, proudly to designate 

• In the curious tract already referred to, the following quo* 
istion is remarkable ; the scene the ftncy of Marot pictured to 
him hail anciently occurred. St Jerome In his seventeenth 
Episile to MarceHus ihua describes k : « In christian villages 
Bole else is to be h^'ard but Psalms ; for which way poever you 
ram yourMlf, eHher vou hare the Plouehman at his plough 
siniring Hallelujahs, tfie weary Brewer refre«hing himself wfth 
analm, or the Yine-dresscr chandng forth w>n?eirbat of Dar 
vUTs.' 



the object of her love, bestdes its double alliuion to her 
name. Diane, however, in the first stage of their mutual 
attachmeni, took Dufond de ma penSie^ or * Prom the 
depth of my heart.' The Queen's favourite was, 

Ne vueiUeepaM, o mrtt 
Me reprmdre en tan ire 
that is, * Rebuke me not in thy indignation,' which she 
aung to a fashionable jig. Antony,kingof Navarre, sung 
tmtnie mojf prens la fusreUc, or. * Stand up, O Lord, to 
revenge my quarrel,' to the air or a dance of Poitou«*^> 
We mav tonceive the ardour with which this noveltv was 
received, for Francis sent to Charlea the Fifth Marot's 
collection, who both by promises and presents encouraged 
the French bard to proceed with his version, and entreat- 
ing Marot to send him as soon aa possible Cof^fiUmim 
Jknnino quoniam bontUf because it was his favourite 
Psalm. And the Spanish as well as French composen 
hastened to set the Psalms of Marot to music Tbe 
fashion laated, for Henry the Second set one to an air of 
his own composing. Catharine de. Medicis had hw 
Psalm, and it seems that every one at court admted some 
particular Psalm for themselves, which they often played 
on lutes and guitars, &c. Singing Psalms in verse wma 
then one of the chief ingredients in the happinesa of social 
life. 

Tbe universal reception of Marot's Psalms induced 
Theodore Beza to conclude tbe collection, and ten thou- 
sand copies were immediately dispersed. But these had 
the advantage of beinc set to music, for we are told, tbey 
were < admirably fitted to the vioUn and other musical in- 
struments.' And who waa the man who had thus adroitly 
taken hold of the public feeling to give it this strong <i^ 
rection ? It was the solitary Thaumaturgus, the ascetic 
Calvm, who, from the depth of his closet at Geneva, had 
engaged the finest musical compKiaers, who were no doubt 
warmed by the seal of propagating his faith, to form these 
aimple and beautiful airs to assist the Psalm singers. At 
first this was not discovered, and Catholics as well as Huk 
genots, were solacing themselves on all occasions with this 
new music. But when Calvin appointed these Psalms, 
as set to music, to be sung at bis meetings, and Marot^e 
formed an appendix to the Catechism of Geneva, this not 
an end to all rsalm singing for the poor Catholics! Ma- 
rot himself was forced to ^y to Geneva from the fulnuna^ 
tions of the SoH>onne, and Psabn singing became an opea 
declaration of what the French called * LudMerani«m/ woen 
it became with the reformed a regular part of their rcligioipg 
discipline. The Cardinal of Jjorraiqe succeeded in pciw 
suadmg the lovely patroness <» the * holy song book/ Pir 
ana de Poictiers, wbo at £rst was a Psalm smger and ai^ 
heretical reader of the Bible, to discountenance this new 
fashion. He began by finding fault with the Psalms of 
David, and revived the amatory eleganciea of Horace : at 
that moment even the reading of the Bible was symplomp 
atic of Lutheranism ; Diana, who had given wav totheae 
novelties, would have a French Bible, because the Queen, 
Catharine de Medicis, had one, and the Cardinal nnding 
a bible on her table, immediately crossed himself, beat his 
breast, and otherwise so well adted his part, that, ' having 
thrown the Bible down and condemned it, he remonatntei 
with the fair penitent, that it was a kind of reading not 
adapted for her sex, containing dangerous matters ; if she 
was uneasy in her mind she soould hear two massoa in- 
stead of one, and rest content with her Paternosters an4 
her Primer, which were not only devotional but omamenT 
ted with a variety of elegant forms from the most exquisite 
pencils of France.' Such is the story drawn from a en» 
rioos letter, written by a Hugenot, and a former frieud of 
Catharine de Medicis, and by which we may infer that 
the reformed religion w^s making considerable progress in 
the French court,— had the Cardinal of Lorraine not in- 
terfered by persuading the mistress, and she the king, and 
the king his queen, at once to give up Psalm singing and 
readinff the Bible ! 

* This infectious frenzy of Psalm-emging,' as Wartoo 
describes it, under the Calvinistic preachers had rapidly 
propagated iiself through Germany as well as France. 
It was admirably calculated to kindle the flame of Fann* 
ticism* and frequently served as the trumpet to rebellioa. 
These energetic hymns of Geneva excited and supported 

* As Walton has partly drawn from the same source, I have 
adopted his own words whenever I could. It Is not easy ut 
write after Thomas Wanon whenever b® \^ pleased with )tif 
sutrjecu 
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a varieiy of popular instructicKis in the most flourishing 
cilies Of ihe Low Countries, and what our poetical anli- 

Jjuary could never forgive,' /fomented the fury which de- 
acttd many of the must beautiful and venerable churches 
of Flanders.* 

At length it reached our island at that critical moment 
when it had first embraced the Reformation ; and here its 
domestic history was parallel with its foreign, except, 
perhaps, in the splendour of its success. Siernhold, an 
enthusiast for the reformation, was much offended, says 
Warton, at the lascivious ballads which prevailed among 
the courtierv, and with a laudable design to check these 
indecencies, he undertook to be our Marot—without his 
genius ; * thinking therebv,' says our cynical literary his- 
torian, Antony Wood, * that the courtiers would sing them 
instead of their sonnets but did not^ only some few ex- 
cepted.* They were practised by the puritans in the reign 
of Elizabeth ; for Shakespeare notices the puritan of his 
day ' singing Psalms to hornpipes,''*' and more particularly 
during the protectorate of Cromwell, on the same plan of 
accommodating them to popular tunes and jigs, which one 
of them said ' were too good for the devil/ Psalms were 
now sung at Lord Mayors' dinners and city feasts ; sol- 
diers san^ them on their march and at parade ; a few 
bouses which had windows fronting the streets, but had 
their evening psalms ; for a story has come down to us, to 
record tiiat the hypocntical brotherhood did not always 
care to ting unless they were heard ! 

OH THB RIDICULOUS TITLES ASSUMED BT THE ITALIAN 

ACADEMIES. 

The Italians are a fanciful people, who have oflen mix- 
ed a grain or two of pleasantry and even folly with their 
wisdom. This fanciful character betrays itself in their 
architecture, in their poetry, in their extemporary comedy, 
and their Improviaatori ; but an instance not vet accounted 
for of this national levity, appears in those denominations 
of exquisite absurdity given by themselves to their Acade- 
mies ! I have in vain inquired for any assiignable reason 
why the most ingenious men, and grave and illustrious per^ 
sonages, cardinals and princes, as well as poets, scholars, 
and artists, in every literary city, should voluntarily choose 
to burlesque themselves and their serious occupations, by 
affecting mysterious or ludicrous titles, as if it were carni- 
val time, and they had to support masouerade characters, 
and accepting such titles as we find in the cant style of our 
own vulgar clubs, the Society of * Odd Fellows,' and of 
* Eccentrics !' A principle so whimsical but systematic, 
must surely have originated in some circumstance not 
hitherto detected. 

A literary fnend, recently in an Italian city, exhausted by 
the mroecoj entered a house whose open door and circular 
seats appeared to offer to passengers a refreshing aorbetto; 
he discovered, however, that he had got into * the Acade- 
my of the Cameleons,' where they met to delight their 
brothers, and any * spirito penlil* they could nail to a reci- 
tation. An invitation to join the academicians alarmed 
him, for with some impatient prejudices against these 
little creatures, vocal wiih pro»« e rime, and usually with 
odes and sonnets begged for, or purloined for the occasion, 
he waived all further curiosity and courtesy, and has retuni- 
ed home without any information how these ' Cameleons' 
looked, when changing their colours in an ' accademia. 

Such literary institutions, prevalent in Italy, are the 
spurious remains of those numerous academies which si- 
multaneouslv started up in that countrv about the sixteenth 
century. They assumed the most ridirulous denomina- 
tions, and a great number is registered by Buadrio andTira- 
boschi. Whatever was their design, one cannot fairly 
reproach them, as Mencken, in his < Charlatanaria Rrudi- 
torum,* seems to have thought, for pompous quackery ; 
neither can we attribute to their modesty their clioice of 
senseless titles, for to have degraded their own exalted 
pursuits was but folly! Literary history affords no 
parallel to this national absurdity of the reBned Italians. 

* My friend. Mr Douce, imsgfnes, that this alludes to a 
common pmctire at that time among the Puritans ofbiirlesquing 
the jjlaln chant of the Papists, by aoapcing vulgar and ludicrous 
music 10 iwalms and pious compositions. Illust. of 8hakRp<>Hre, 
1 S55. Mr Douce does not recollect his authority. My idea 
differs. May we not conjecture that the iiueniion was the same 
which induced Sternhold to versify the Fsolms, to be sung in- 
stead of lascivious ballads ; and the most popular tunes came 
afterwards to be adopted, ihai the sineer mi»ht practise his 
favourUe one, as we find it occurred in France. 



Who could have suspected that the most eminent scholars 
and men of genius, were associates of ihe Osto«i,the /\m 
tastiei, the Inaenmti '/ Why should Genoa b<iast of her 
* Sleepy,' Vilerbo of her * Obitinates,' Sienna of her 'Ii»- 
sipids,' her ' Blockheads,' nnd her ' Thunderstrack ;' and 
Naples of her * Furioso ; while Macerata exults in her 
' Madmen chained ?' Both Q,uadrio and Tiraboachi can* 
not deny that these fantastical titles have occasioned these 
Italian academies to appear very ridiculous to Uic oUr amm ^ 
tani ; but these valuable historians are no phikwophical 
thinkers. They apologize for this bad taste, by describiiif 
the ardour which was kindled throughout lialy at the res- 
toraiion of letters and the fine arts, so that every one, and 
even every man of genius, were eager to enroll liieir namea 
in these academies, and prided themselves in hearing their 
emblems, that is, the distinctive arm^ each academy had 
chosen. But wliy did they mystify themselves 7 

Folly, once become national, is a vigorous' plant, which 
sheds abundant seed. The consequence of having adopt- 
ed ridiculous titles for these academies, suggested to them 
many other characteristic fopperies. At Florence every bro- 
ther of the 'Umidi' assumed the name of something aquatic, 
or any quality pertaining to humidity. One was call«-d ' the 
Frozen,' another 'the Damp ;' one was ' the Pike,* 
another * the Swan ;' and Grazxini, the celebrated novel- 
ist, is known belter by the cognomen of La Ltuea, * the 
Roach,' by which he wrhimsicallv designates himself ammig 
the 'Humids.' I find among the /nseasoti, one man of learn- 
ing taking the name oi Storditoinsensoto, another Tenebro- 
so Iruensato. The famous Florentine academy ofJLaCruMea 
amidst thfirgrave labours to sift and purify tneir language, 
threw themselves headlong into this vortex of folly. Th^ir 
title, the acadtmy of* Bran,' was a conceit to indicate their 
art of sif\iQg ; but it required an Italian prodigality oTconceit 
to have induced these grave scholars to exhibit themselves 
in the burlesque scenery of a pantomimical academy, fur 
their furniture consists of a mill and a bake-house ; a pul- 
pit for the orator is a hopper, while the learned director 
sits on a mill-stone ; the other seats have the forms of a 
miller's dossers, or great panniers, and the backs consist of 
the long shovels used in ovens. The table is a baker's 
kneading-trough, and the academician who reads has half 
his body thrust out of a great bolting sack, with I koow 
not what else for their inkstands and portfolioc. But ihe 
most celebrated of these academies is that ' degli Arcadia, 
at Rume, who are still carrying on their pretensions much 
higher. Whoever inspires to be aggregated to these Ar- 
cadian shepherds, receives a pastoralname and a title, boi 
not the deeds, of a farm, picked out of a map of the ancient 
Arcadia or its environs ; for Arcadia itself soon became 
too small a posseysion for these partitioners of moonshine. 
Their laws, modelled by the twelve tables of the ancient 
Romans ; their language in the veneiable majesty of their 
renowned ancestors ; and this erudite democracy datiiM 
by the Grecian Olympiads which Orescembioi, their first 
custode, or guardian, most painfully adjusted to the \-ulgar 
era, were desiened that the sacred erudition of antiqmiy 
might for ever be present among these sheftherds.* Gof- 
doni. in his Memoirs, has given an amusing account of 
these honours. He says < ho was presented with two di- 
plomas ; the one was my charter of a^greeation to the 
Arcadi of Rome, under the name of Poiiaahto, the other 
gave me the investiture of the Phlegean fields. I was 
on this sainted by the whole assembly in chorus, under the 
name of Poluseno PhUgtio^ and embraced by them as a 
fellow shipherd and brother. The Arcadians are verr 
rich, as you may perceive, my dear reader: we possess 
estates in Greece ; we water inem with our labours for the 
sake of reaping laurels, and the Turks sow them wi'h 
grain, plant them with vines, and laufh at both our 
titles and our songs.* When Fontenelle became an Ar- 
cadian, they baptised him // Paalor Ptgraato, that is 
' amiable Fountain !' allusive to his name and bis deliebtl 
ful style ; and magnificently presented him with the entire 
Isle of Delos ! The late Joseph Walker, an enthusiast 
for an Italian literature, dedicated his * Memoir on Italian 
Tragedy' to the Countess Spencer : not inscribing; it with 
his christian but his hea'hen name, and the title of hisArca- 
dian estates, Eubante Tirinzio ! Plain Joseph Walker, in 
his masquerade dress, with his Arcadisn sicnet of Pan's 
reeds dangling in hi^ title-page, was performing a rharac^ 
ter to which however well adapted, not being understood 
he got stared at for his affectation! We hav" lately 

* CrescemWnl, at the close of • La bellaxza della Vofar 
Poci<i8.> Roma, 1700. * 
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Iward of some licentious revelUngs of these Arcadiaos, in 
receiving a man of genius from our own country, who, him- 
■df composing Italian Rimef bad ' conceit' enough to 
become a 8be{inerd I'*' Yet lei us inquire before we criti- 
CHe. 

Even this ridiculous society of the Arcadians became a 
neaiorable literary institution ; and Ttraboschi has shown 
bow it successfully arrested the bad taste which was then 
prevailing throughout Iiahr; recalling its rouses to purer 
sources ; while the lives of many of its shepherds have fur- 
ushed an interesting volume of literary history under the 
title of* The illustrious Arcadians.* dr'^scembini, and its 
founders, had formed the most elevated conceptions of the 
soaeiy at its origin ; but poetical vaiicinators are prophets 
only while we read their verses — we roust not look Cot that 
dry matiar of fact — the event predicted ! 

II vofltro seme etemo 
Occuper4 ia terra, ed i conflni 
D'Arcaitia oIiraiMissando, 
Di non piii visii gloiiosi germi 
L*aureo feconderi lite del Oange 
E de* Cimmeri Pinfeconde arene. 

Mr Mathias has recently with warmth defended the origi- 
nal Arcadia; and the assumed character of its members, 
which has been condemned as betraying their affectation, 
he arinbures to their modesty. ' Before the critics of the 
Arcaiiia (ihe jMistori, as they modestly styled them^ 
splves) with Crescembini for their conductor, and with the 
AdarotQ Albano ior their patron, (Clement XI,) all that 
was depraved in language, and in sentiment, fled and dis. 
speared.' 

The strange taste for giving fantastical denominations 
to literary in^ttitutions grew into a custom though, probably 
no one knew how. The founders were always persons of 
rank or learning, yet still accident or caprice created the 
rnvfltifying title, and invented those appropriate emblems, 
which'siill added to the folly. The Arcadian society de. 
rived its title from a spontaneous conceit. This assembly 
first held its meetings, on summer even'mgs, in a meadow 
on the banks of the Tiber ; for the fine climate of Italy 
promotes such assemblies in the open air. In the recital 
of an eclogue, an enthusiast, amidst all he was hearing 
•ad all he was seeing, exclaimed 'I seem at this vrnf 
mem to be in the Arcadia of ancient Greece, listening 
to the pure and simple strains of its shepherds.' Enthusi. 
asm n contagious amidst susceptible Italians, and this name, 
by inspiration and by acclamation, was conferred on the so- 
dety ! Ev<>n more recently at Florence the aceadtmia 
called the Colombana, or the ' Pigeon-house,'' proves with 
what levity the Italians name a literary society. The 
founder wa^ ihe Cavallero Pazzi, a gentleman, who, like 
Morose, abhorring noise, chose for his study a garret in 
his palazzo ; it was, indeed, one of the old turrets which 
had not yet fallen in : there he fixed his library, and there 
he assembled the most ingenious Florentines to discuss ob- 
acute points, and to reved their own contributions in this 
secret retreat of silence and philosophy. To get to this 
cabinet it was necessary to climb a very steep and very 
narrow staircase, which' occasioned some facetious wit to 
observe, that these literati were so many pigeons who flew 
t^erj evenmg to their dove-cot. The Cavallero Pazr.i, to 
indulge this humour, invited them to a dinner entirely com- 
posed of their little brothers, in all the varieties of cookery ; 
the members, afler a hearty laugh, assumed the title of the 
Cotomharia, invented a device consisting of the top of a tur- 
ret, with several pigeons flying about it, bearing an epi. 
graph from Dante, Quanto veder ti puo^ by which they 
expressed their design not to apply themselves to any 
•ingle object. Such facts suflicienily prove that some of 
the absurd or facetious denominations of thfise literary so. 
eieties originated in accidental circumstances, or in mere 
pleasantry ; but this will not account for the origin of those 
■mtifying titles we have noticed ; for when grave men 
cab themselves dolts or lunatics, unless they are really 
•0, they must have some reason for laughing at them- 
•elves. 

To attempt to develop this curious but obscure singulari- 
ty in literary history, we must go farther ba'sk among the 
first beginnings uf these institutions. How were they 
looked on by the governments in which they first appear- 

• History of the MWdle Ajres, ii. 584. See, also, Mr Rose's 
Letters frum the North of Italy, vol. i, S04. MrHallam has 
obftrved. that *such an institution as the society degli Arcadi 
•OQld at no time have endured public ri<Ucale in England for a 



ed 1 These academiea might, perhaps, form a chapter in the 
history of secret societies, one not yet written, but of which 
many curious materials he scattered in history. It is cer- 
tain that such literary societies, in their first originst 
have always excited the jealousy of governments, but more 
particularly in ecclesiastical Rome, and the rival princi- 
palities of Italy. If two great nations, liko thodlB of England 
and France, had their suspicions and fears roused by a se- 
lect assembly of philosophical men, and either put them 
down by force, or closely watched them, thb will not 
seem extraordinary in little despotic states. We have ac- 
counts of some philosophical associations at home, which 
.were joined bv Sir Phihp Sidney and Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh, but which soon got the odium of atheism attached to 
them ; and the establishment of the French academy oc- 
casioned some umbrage, for a year elapsed before the par- 
liament of Paris would register their patent, which was at 
length accorded by the political Richelieu <A>serving to the 
president, that' < he should like the members according aa 
the members liked him.' Thus we have ascertained one 
principle, that governments in those times looked on a 
new society with a political glance ; nor it is improbable 
that •ome of them combined an ostensible with a latent 
motive. 

There is no want of evidence to prove that the modem 
Romans, from the thirteenth to the fifteenth century, 
were too feelingly alive to their obscure glory, and that 
they too frequently made invidious comparisons of their 
ancient republic with the pontifical government ; to revive 
Rome, with every thing Roman, inspired such enthusiasts 
as Rienzi, and charmed the visions of Petrarch. At t 
period when ancient literature, as if by a miracle, was 
raising itself from its grave, the learned were agitated by 
a correspondent energy ; not only was an estate sold to 
purchase a manuscript, but the relic of genius was touched 
with a religious emotion. The classical purify of Cicero 
was contrasted with the barbarous idiom of tne Missal; 
the glories of ancient Rome wiih the miserable subjugation 
of its modem pontiffs; and the metaphysical reveries of 
Plato, and what they termed the * Enthusiasmus Alcx- 
andrinus ;' the dreams of the Ptatonbts seemed to the 
fanciful Italians more elevated than the humble and pure 
ethics of the Gospels. The vain and amorous Eloisa 
could even censure the gross manners, as it seemed to 
her, of Uie apostles, for picking the ears of com in their 
walks, and at their meals eating with unwashed hands. — 
Touched by this mania of antiquity, the learned afl^ected 
to change their vulgar christian name, by assuming the 
more classical ones of a Junius Brutus, a Pomponiue, 
or a Julius ; or any other rusty name unwashed by 
baptism. This frenxy for the ancient republic not only 
menaced the pontificate; but their Platonic, or their 
pagan ardours, seemed to be striking at the ft)undation 
of Christianity itself. Such were Marcilus Ftcinus, 
and that learned society who assembled under the Medici. 
Pomponius Letus, who lived at the close of the fifteenth 
century, not only celebrated by an annual festival the 
foundation of Rome, and raised altars to Romulus, but 
openly expressed his contempt for the christian religicm, 
which this visionary declared was only fit for barbarians ; 
but this extravagance and irreligion, observes Niceron, 
were common with many of the learned of those times, 
and this very Pomponius was at length formalhr accused 
of the crime of changing the baptismal names of'^the young 
persons whom he Uught, for pagan ones ! ' This was the 
taste of the limes,* says the author we have justquoted ; 
but it was imagined that there was a mystery concealed in 
these changes of names. 

At this period these literary societies first appear; one 
at Rome had the title of * Academy,' and for its chief this 
very Pomponius ; for be is distinguished as * Romanais 
Princeps Academise,' by his friend Politian, in the * Mis- 
cellanea,' of that elegant scholar. This was under the 
pontificate of Paul the Second. The regular meetings of 
«the Academy* soon excited the jealousy and suspicions 
of Paul, and gave rise to one of the moat horrid persecu- 
tions and scenes of torture, even to death, in which 
these academicians were involved : This closed with « 
decree of Paul's, that for the future no one should pro- 
nounce, either seriously or in jest, the very name of 
aettdrnvj under the penalty of heresy! The story is told 
by Platma, one of the sufferei», in his life of Paul the Se- 
cond; and although this history may be said to bear the 
bruises of the wounded and dislocated body of the unhappy 
historian, the facts are unquestionable, and connected 
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with our fubject. Platina, Pomponhw, aod msnj of tfaet'' 
friends, were suddenly drageed lo prison ; on the first and 
second day torture was applied, and many expired under 
the hands of their executioners. * You would have ima^ 
.gined/ says Plaiinai * that the castle of St Anf elo was 
turned into the bull of Pbalaris, so loud the hollow vault 
•resounded with the cries of those miserable young men, 
who were an honour tp their age for genius and learning. 
The torturers, not satisfied, though weary, having rack^ 
twenty men in those two days, of whom some died, at 
length sent for me to take my turn. The instruments of 
torture were ready ; I was stripped, and the executioners 

5ut themselves, to their work. Vianesiue sat like another 
Aiooe on a seat of tapestry work, gay as at a wedding | 
aod while I hung on the rack in torment, he plaved with a 
Jewel which Sanca had, asking him who was the mistress 
which had given him this love token 1 Turning to me, he 
asked *why Pomponio in a letter should call me Holy Fa- 
ther V Did the conspirators agree to make you Pope 7 
' Poniponio,* I repliea, * can best tell why he save me this 
title, for I know not.* At length,having ptoased,but not sal* 
iefiwl himself with my tortures,he ordered me to be let down 
that I might undergo tortures much greater in the evening. 
I was carried, half dead, into my cnamber; but not long 
after, the inquisitor having dined, and beine fresh in drink, 
I was fetched again, and the archbishop of Spalatro was 
there. The^ inquired of my conversations with Malates- 
ta. I said, it only concerned ancient and modem learning, 
the military arts, and the characters of illustrious men, 
the ordinary subjects of conversation. I was bitterly 
threatened by Vian«)siu8, unless I confessed the truth on 
the following day, and was carried back to my chamber, 
where I was seized with such extreme pain, that I haa 
rather have died than endured the agony of my battered 
and dislocated limbs. But now those who were accused 
of heresy were charged with plotting treason. Pomponius 
being examined why he changed the names of his friends, 
he answered boldly, that this was no concern of his judges 
or the pope : it was perhaps out cf respect for antiquity, 
to stimulate to a virtuous emulation. Afler we had now 
lain ten months in prison, Paul comes himself lo the cas- 
tle, wiiere he charged us, among other thngs, that we had 
disputed concerning the immortality of the soul, and that 
we held the opinion of Plato : by disputing you call the be- 
ing of a God m question. This, I said, might be objected 
to all divines and philosophers, who to make the truth 
appear, freouently question the existence of souls and of 
God, and or all separate incelliirences. St Austin says, the 
opinion of Plato is like the faiui of Christians. I followed 
none uf the numerous heretical factions. Paul then accus- 
ed us of being too great admirers of pagan antiquities ; 
Kl none were more fond of them than nimself, for lie col- 
ited all the statues and sarcophagi of the ancients to 
place in his palace, and even affected to imitate, on 
more than one occasion, the pomp and charm of 
their public ceremonies. While they were arguing, men- 
tion nappeaed to be made of * the Academy,' when the 
Cardinal of San Marco cried out, that we were not 
' Academics,' but a scandal to the name ; and Paul now 
declared that he would not have that term evermore men- 
tionod tmdsr pain of heresy. He left us in a passion, and 
kept us two months longer in prison to complete the year, 
as it seems he had sworn.' 

Such is the interesting narrative of Platina, from which 
we may surely infer, that if these learned men assembled 
for the communication of their studies ; inquiries sugges- 
ted by the monuments of antiquity, the two learned lan- 
guages, ancient authors, and speculative points of philoso- 
phf , these objects were associated with others, which ter^ 
rifusd the jealousy of modem Rome. 

Sometime after, at Naples, appeared the two brothers, 
John Baptists and John Vincent Porta, those twin spirits, 
the Castor and Pollux of the natural philosophy of that 
age, and whose scenical museum delighted and awed, by 
its optical illusions, its treasure of curiosities, and its na. 
tural magic, all learned natives and foreigners. Their 
name is still famous and their treatises De kunuma 
phynognomia and Magia natwralU, are still opened by the 
curious, who discover these children of philosophy, wan- 
dering in the arcana of nature, to them a world of perpet> 
ual beginnings ! These learned brothers united with the 
Marquis of Manso, the friend of Tasso, in establishing 
an academy under the whimsicalnameof iie4>-2t Onoii,(the 
Laxy) which so ill described Uieir intentions. This acade- 



my did not sufficiently embrace the viewi of the leanml 
brothers, and then they formed another under their own 
roof, which they appropriately named di StcrtA; the oa- 
tensible motive was, that no one should be admifted into 
' this interior society who had not signalized himself by aume' 
experiment or discovery. It is clear, that, whatever they 
intended by the project, the election of the members waa 
to pass through the most rigid scrutiny— and what was tho 
consequence? The court of Rome again started up with 
all its fears, and, secretly obtaining information of some 
discussions which had passed in this academy degU Seen^ 
Hf prohibited the Portas from holding such assemblies, or 
applyhig themselves to those illicit saences, whose amuse- 
ments are criminal, and turn us aside from the study of the 
Holy Scriptures.* It Mems that one of the Portas had 
delivered tiim in the style of an ancient oracle ; but what 
was more alarminc in tnis prophetical spirit, several of hi» 
predictions had Men actually verified! The infalliUe 
court was in no want of anew school of prophecy. Bap— 
tista Porta went to Rome to justify himself, and, content 
to wear his head, placed his tongue in the custody of his 
Holiness, and no doubt preferred being a member of the. 
Aeeademia degU Otmms, to that of gU Seer^ To con- 
firm this notion that these academies excited the jealousy 
of those despotic states of Italy, I find that sev^^rafof them 
at Florence, as well as at Sienna, were considered an 
dangerous meetings ; and in 1668, the Dfedici suddenljF 
sappressed those of the ' Insipids,' the * Shy,' the ' Dis- 
heartened,' and others, but more particularly the ' Stui^ 
ned,' gli intronaii, which excited load laments. We have 
also an account of an academy which called itself the 
Zoatemnte, from the circumstance that thei^ first meet- 
ings were held at night, the academicians not carrying 
torches, but only Lanterns. This academy, indeed, was at 
Toulouse, but evidently formed en a model of iu aeigboura^ 
In fine, it cannot be denied, that these literary sodetiea 
or academies were frequently objects of alarm to the lit-^ 
tie governments of Italy, and were often interrupted by 
political persecution. 

From all these facta I am inclined to draw an inference. 
It is remarkable that the first Italian Academies were 
only distinguished by the simple name of their founders ; 
one was called theAcademyoi Pomponius Letus, another 
of Panormita, &c. It was after the melancholy fate of 
the Roman Academy of Letus^ which could not, how- 
ever, extinguish that growing desire of creating literary so- 
cieties in the Italian cities, from which the members 
derived both honor and pleasure, that suddenly we di9» 
cover these academies bearing the most fantastical titles. 
I have not found any writer who has attempted to solve this 
extraordinary appearance in literary history, and the diiE- 
culty seems great, because, however frivolous or fiintaa- 
tical the titles they assumed, their members were illusirioaa 
fcHT rank and genius. Tiraboschi, aware of this diflSculty, 
can only express his astonisbmrnt at the absurdity, and his 
vexation at the ridicule to which the Italians have been ex- 
posed by the coarse jokes of Menkenius in his Charlatan 
nana JSirttditorum.'f I conjecture, that the invention of 
these ridiculous titles, for literary societies, was an attempt 
to throw a sportive veil over meetings which had alarmed 
the papal and the other petty courts of Italy ; and to quiet 
their fears, and torn aside tneir political wrath, they im- 
plied the innocence of their pursuits by the jocularity with 
which the members treated themselves, and wereSrilling 
that others should treat them. This otherwise inexpli- 
cable national levity of so refined a people has not occurred 
in any other country, because the necessity did not exist 
anywhere but in Italy. In France, in Spain, and in Eng- 
land, the title of the ancient Acadcmus was never pro- 
faned by an adjunct which systematically dcfrraded and 
ridiculed its venerable character, and its illustrious mem- 
bers. 

Long aAer this article was finished, 1 had an opportunity 
of consulting an eminent Italian, whose name is already 
celebrated in our conntry, II Sigr. TJoo Foscolo ; his 
decision oueht necessarily to outweifth mine ; but ahhoogh 
it is incumbent on me to put the reader in possession of 
the opinion of a native of his high acquirements, it is not 

♦ Niceron. vol' xliil. An. Porta. 

f See Tiraboechi, vol. vii, cap. iv. Accademie, and Quad- 
rio^s Delia Btoria e della ragione d*ogni poesia. In the Im- 
monse receptacle of these seven quarto volumes, printed wkh 
a small type, the curioiM may consult the voluminous Index, 
ArL Aecademis. 
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•8 easy for me, on this obacore and curioui lubject, to re. 
GnqaiBh mj own conjecture. 

n Si|^. FoscoLO is of opinion, that the origin of the 
fiuitastical titles assumed by the Italian Acadenies en- 
tirely arose from a desire of getting rid of the air of pe- 
dantry, and to insinuate that their meetings and their 
works were to be considered merely as sportive relax- 
ations, and an idle business. 

Thu opinion may satisfy an Italian, and this he may 
deem a sufficient apology for such absurdity ; but when 
ecarlet robes and cowled heads, laureated bards and JMbn- 
mgnoret, and CaealUroSf baptize themselves in a public 
assembly * Blockheads' or * Madmen,' we uUranumtaneSf 
oat of mere compliment to such great and learned men, 
woald suppose that they had their good reascms ; and that 
in this there must have oeen * something more than meets 
the ear.' Afler all, I would almost flatter myself that our 
two opinions are not so wide of each other as they at first 
•eem to be. 

4>« THK KSKO or HUDXBKAS; BtJTLBK YIZTDICATED.. 

That great Original, the author of Hudibras, has been re- 
cently censured for exposing to ridicule the Sir SamuelLuke, 
under whose roof he dwelt, in the grotesque character of 
liis hero. The knowledge of the critic in our literary his. 
tsry is not curious ; he appears to have advanced no far- 
ther, than to have taken np the first opinion he found ; but 
this served for an attempt to blacken the moral character 
of Butler t * Having lived,' says our critic, * in (he family 
of Sir Samnel Luke, one of Cromwell's Captains, at the 
very time he planned the Hudibras, of which he was 
pleased to make his kind and hotpitabU Patron the Hero. 
We defy the history of Whiggism to match this aneo- 
dote,'*— as if it could not be matched! Whigs and Tories 
are as like as two eggs when they are wits and satirists ; 
their friends too oHen become their first victims ! If Sir 
Samuel resembled that renowned perBonificati<», the ridi- 
cule was legitimate and unavoidable when the poet had 
espoosed his canse, and espoused it too from the purest 
motivo— a detesta^on cC political and fanatical hypocrisy. 
Comic satirists, whatever they may allege to the contrary, 
will always draw largely and most trcdy from their own 
drde. After all, it does not appear that Sir Samuel sat 
for Sir Hudibras ; although from the hiatus still in the 
poem, at the end of Part I, Canto I, his name would ao- 
oommodate both the metre and the rhyme ! But who, said 
Warborton, ever compared a person to himself! Butler 
might aim a sly stroke at Sir Samuel by hinting to him 
how well he resembled Hudibras, but with a remarkable 
Ibtbearanoe he has left posterity to settle the afl^air, which 
is certainly not worth their while. But Warburton teOs, 
that a fnead of Butler's had declared the person was a 
Devonshire man ; one Sir Henry Rosewell, of Ford Ab- 
bv^, in that county. There is a curious life of our learned 
vrit, in the great General Dictionary ; the writer, probably 
Dr Birch, made the most authentic researches, from the 
contemporaries of Butler, or their descendants ; and from 
Charles Longueville, the son of Butler's great fiiend, he 
obtained much of the little we possess. The writer of 
this life believes that Sir Samuel was the hero of Butler,and 
rests his evidence on the hiatus we have noticed ; but with 
the candour which becomes the literary historian, he has 
added the following marginal note : * whilst this sheet 
was at press, I was assured by Mr Longueville, that Sir 
Samuel Luke is not ihepenon ridiculed under the name of 
Hudibras.' 

It would be curious, after all, should the prototype of 
Hudibras turn out to be one of the heroes of * the RoU 
1iad;'a circumstance, which, had it been known to the 
copartnership of that comic epic, would have furnished a 
fine episode and a memorable hero to their line of descent. 
'When Butler wrote his Hudibras, one Coll, Rolle, a De- 
vonshire man, lodged with him, and was exactly like his 
description of the Knight; whence it is highly probable, 
that it was this gentleman, and not Sir Samuel Luke 
whose person he had in his eye. The reason that he gave 
for calling his poem Hudibras was, because the name of 
the old tutelar saint of Devonshire was Hugh de Bra»* 
I find this in the Grub street Journal, January, 17S1, a 
periodical paper conducted by two eminent literary phy- 
sicians, uoaer the appropriate names of Bavius and Ma>- 
i,t and which fur some time enlivened the towns with 



* Edinburgh Review, No. 87—159, on Jnrobite Reli 
f Bavlttsand M?ev{iis wero Dr Manyn, the well-kno^ 
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the ezcellMit design of ridiculing silly antbors and stnpld 
critics. 

It is unouestionably proved, by the confession of several 
fiiendd of Butler, that the prou^type of Sir Hudibras was 
a Devonshire man : and if Sir Hugh do Brao be the old 
patron saint of Devonshire, (which however I cannot find 
m Prince's or in Fuller's Worthies,'*') this discovers the 
suggestion which led Butler to the name of his hero ; bur- 
lesquing the nao Saint by pairing him vrith the chival- 
rous Saint of the county ; hence, uke the Knights of old, 
did 

* Sir Knight abandon dwelling, ^ 

And out he rode a CoUmdUng i 

This origin of the name is more appropriate to the cha. 
racter of the work than deriving it from the Sir Hudibras 
of Spenser, with whom there exists no similitude. 

It IS as honourable as it is extraordinary, that such wa4 
the celebrity of Hudibras, that the workman's name was- 
often confounded with the work itself; the poet was once 
better known tnider the name of Hudibras tnan of 0utler.' 
Old Southern calls him : * Hudibras Butler ;' and if any 
one would read the most copious life we have of this great 
poet in the great General Dictionary, he must lo^ ibr a 
name he is not accustomed to find among English authors 
— Hhat of Hudibras ! One fact is remaritable ; that^ like 
Cervantes, and unlike Rabelais and Sterne, Butler, m his 
great work, has not sent down to posterity a single pas- 
sage of indecent ribaldiy, though it was written amidst a 
court whidi would have got such by heart, and in an a^ » 
in which such trash was certain of popularity. 

We know little more of Butler than we do of Shak^- 
peare and of Spenser ! Longueville, the devoted friend 
of our poet, has unfortunately left no reminiscences of toe 
departed genius whom he so intimately knew, and who 
bequeathe to Longueville the only legacy a neglected poet 
could leave— all his manuscripts ; and to his care, though 
not to his spirit, we are indebted for Butler's < Remains.^ 
His friend attempte<f to bury him with the public honours 
he deserved, among the tombs of his brother bards in 
Westminster Abbey; but he was compelled to consign 
the bard to an obscure burial place in Paul's, Covent-Gar- 
den. Many years after, when Alderman Barber raised 
an inscription to the memory of Butler in Westminster 
Abbey, others were desirous of placing one over the poet's i 
humble gravestone. This probably excited some coro|>e.> 
tition; and the following fine one, attributed to Dennis, 
has perhaps never been published. If it be Dennis's, it 
must have been composed at one of his most ludd mo- 
ments. 

Near this place lies interred' 

The body of Mr Samuel Butler 

Author of Hudibras. 

He was a whole species of Poets in one f 

Admirable in a Manner ■ 

In which no one else has been tolerable ; 

A Manner which began and ended in Him ; 

In which he anew no Guide. 

And has found no Followers. 

To this too brief article I add a proof that that fanati. 
cism, which is branded by our immortal Butler, can sur- 
vive the castigatioo. Folly is sometimes immortal, as 
nonsense is irrefutable. Ancient follies revive, and men 
repeat the same unintelligible jargon ; just as contagion 
keeps up the plague in Turkey by lying hid in some ob- 
scure corner, till it breaks out afresh. Recently we have 
seen a notable instance where one of the school to which 
we are alluding, declares of Shakspeare, that *it would 
have been happy if he had never been bom, for that thou- 
sands will looR back with incessant anguish on the guilty 

thor of the Dissertation on the Eneld of Virgil, and Dr Rus- 
sel, another learned physician, as his publications attest. 
It does great credit to their taste, that they were the hebdo- 
madal defenders of Pope from the attacks of the heroes of the 
Dunciad. 

« There is a great reason to doubt the authenticity of this 
inrormation concerning a Devonshire ^ tutelar saint. Mr 
Charles Butler has kindly communicated (he researches of a 
catholic Clergyman, residing at Exeter, who having examined 
the voluminous registers of the See of Exeter, and numerniis 
MSS and records, of the Diocese, cannot trace that any such 
saint was particularly honoured in the county. Ii is lamentable 
that incenious writers phould invent ficiinns, for authorities ; 
but with the hope that the prciicnt amhore have not done tlits, 
I have preserved this spncryiiiml tradition. . 
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delight which ibe plays of Shakspoare roinisiered to them/* 
Sucn is the anathema of Sliakspeare I We have another 
of Butler, in ' An historic defence of experimental reli- 

E'on;* in which the author contends, that the best men 
LTe experienced the agency of the Holy Spirit in an im- 
mediate illuminaiion from heaven. He furuishe;} his his- 
toric proofs by a list from Abel to Lady Huniingdon ! The 
author of Hudibras is denounced, ' One Samuel Butler, 
a celebrated bi^ffbon in the abandoned reign of Charles 
the Second, wrote a mock heroic poem, in which he 
undertook to burlesque the pious puritan. He ridicules 
all the gracious promises by comparing the divine t/- 
banination to an ignie fatuuSf and dark lantern of the 
apirit.'-f* Such are the writers whose ascetic spirit is 
still descending among us from the monkery of the deserts, 
adding poignancy to the very ridicule they would annihi- 
late. The :jatire which we deemed obsolete, we find still 
applicable to contemporaries ! 

The FIRST part of Hudibras is the most perfect ; that 
was the rich fruit of matured meditation, of wit, of learn- 
ing, and of leisure. A mind of the roost original powers 
had been perpetually acted on by some of the most extra- 
ordinary events and persons of political and religious his- 
tory. Butler had lived amidst scenes which might have 
excited indignation and grief; but his strong contempt of 
the actors could only supply ludicrous images and caustic 
raillery. Yet once, when villany was at its zenith, his 
solemn tones were raised to reach it.| 

The second part was precipitated in the following year. 
An interval of fourteen years was allowed to elapse before 
the third and last part was given to the world ; but then 
every thing had changed ! the poet, the subject, and the 
patron ! the old theme of the sectarists had lost its fresh- 
ness, and the cavaliers, with their royal libertine, had be- 
come as obnoxious to public decency as the Tartutffs. 
Butler appears to have turned aside, and to have given an 
adverse direction to bis satirical arrows. The slavery and 
dotage of Hudibras to the widow revealed the voluptuous 
epicurean, who slept on' his throne, dissolved in the arms 
of his mistress. * Tho enchanted bower,' and < the amor- 
ous suit,' of Hudibras reflected the new manners of this 
wretched court ; and that Butler had become the satirist of 
the party whose cause he had formerly so honestly espous- 
ed, is cou6rmed by his ' Remains,' where among other nerv- 
ous satires, is one, ' On the licentious age of Charles tho 
Second, contrasted with the puritanical one that preceded 
it.' This then is the greater glory of Butler, that his high 
and indignant spirit equally satirized tho hypocrites oi 
Cromwell, and the libertines of Charles. 

SHEIfSTOns's SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 

The inimitable * School-Mistress' of SHENSTOirE is one 
of the felicities of genius ; but the purpose of this poem 
has been entirely misconceived. Jonnson, acknowledging 
this charming elusion to be * tho most pleasing of Shen- 
stone's productions,' observes, < I know not what claim it 
has to stand among the mora/ voqrka.^ The truth is, that 
it was intended for quite a different class by the author, 
and Dodsley, the editor of bis works, must have strangely 
blundered m designating it ' a moraJ poem.' It may be 
classed with a species of poetry till recently, rare in our 
language, and which we sometimes find among tho Ita- 
lians, in their riTne piocetwZt, or jyoesie burleschty which do 
not always consist of low humor in a facetious style with 
jingling rhymes, to which form we attach our idea of a bur. 
lesque poem. There is a refined species of ludicrous 
poetry, which is comic yet tender, lusory yet elegant, and 
with such a blending oi the serious and the facetious, that 
the result of such a poem may often, among its other plea. 
Bures, produce a sort of ambiguity ; so that we do not 
always know whether the writer is laughing at his sub. 
ject, or whether he is to be lauehed at. Our admirable 
Whisilecrafl met this fate ! < The School-Mistress' of 
SBBirsTOirs has been admired for its simplicity and ten- 
derness, nbt for its exquisitely ludicrous turn ! 

This disc6very I owe to the good fortune of possessing 
the original edition of * The School-Mistress,' which the 
author printed under his own directions, and to his own 
fancy. To this piece of ludicrous poetry, as he calls 

♦ See Q.uBrterly Review, vol. viii, p. Ill, where I found this 
qtioiaiion iuetly repri>batcd. 

f This work, published in 179.^, is curious lor the materials 
ths wriier*s reanin? has collected. 

tThe rase of Kine Charles the First truly stated against 
John Cook, master of Gray's Inn, in Butler's 'Remains.' 



it, ' lest it should be mistaken,' he added a LUDicBoutf 
inDEX, * purely to siiow foulo that I am in je»t.' But 

* the fool,^ bia subsequent editor, who, I regret to say, 
was Robert Dodsley, thougiit pro|H-r to suppress this 
amusing * ludicrous index,' and the consequence is, as the 
poet foresaw, that his aim has been * roisraktn.' 

The whole history of this pot m, and tliis edition, may 
be traced in the prinled correspondence of SHE^'STOliE. 
Our poet had pleased himself bv ornanieniing ' A sixpenny 
pamphlet' with certain* seemfy' • designs of 1ji»', and for 
which he came to town to direct the ent^ravcr ; he appears 
also to have intended accompanying it with ' The dflormed 
portrait of my old school dame, Sarah Llo}d.' Tl.e 
froniispircc. to this fir&t edition represents the ' ThaichLd 
house ' of his old school-mistress, and before it ii; ihe 

* birch tree' tvith the * sun si tting and gilding the scene.' 
He writes on this, * I have the first sheet to correct up< n 
the table. I have laid aside the ihouj^hts of fame a good 
deal in this unpromising scheme ; and fix them upon the 
latidskip which is engraving, the red letter which I pro- 
pose, and the iruil piece which you see, being the most 
seemly ornaments of the first sixpenny pamplet that was 
ever so highly honoured. I shall incur the same reflectjun 
with Ogilby, of having nothing good but mv decoraiiona. 
I expect that in your neighbourhood and in Warwickshire 
there should be twenty of my poems sold. 1 print it my- 
self. I am i)leased with Mynde's engravings.' 

On the publication Shenstone has opened nis idea on its 
poetical characteristic. * I dare say it must be ver^ incor- 
rect ; fori have added eight or ten stanzas within this 
fortnight. But inaccurocy is more excusable in Ivdkrau* 
poetry than in any other. If it strikes any it must be 
I merely people of taete ; for people of wit without tasle, 
which comprehends the larger part of the critical tribe, 
will unavoidably despise it. I have been at some pains lo 
recover myself from A Philips' misfortune of mere ehikUA- 
ne»s, '' Little charm of placid mien," 4^. 1 have added a 
ludicrous index purely lo show (fools) ihai I am in jest ; 
and my motto, " O, qua sol habitabiles illuslrat oras, maxi- 
ma principum !' is calculated for the same purpose. You 
cannot conceive how large the number is oi those that mis- 
take burlesque for the very foolishness it exposes; which 
observation I made once at the Rehearsal, at Tom Thumb, 
at Chrononhotonihologos, all which are pieces of elegauC 
humour. I have some mind to pursue this caution fur- 
ther, and advertise it " The School-Mistress," &.c, a very 
childish performance every body knows ^ftovorvm more.) 
But if a person seriously calls lliis, or rather burlesque, & 
childish or low species of poetry, he says wrong. For ihc 
most regular and formal poetry may be called irifiing, folly, 
and weakness, in compariiion of what is written with a 
more manly spirit in ridicule of it. 

The first edition is now lying before me, with its splen- 
did * red-letter,' its * seemly designs,' and, what is more 
precious, its ' Index.' Shenstone, who had greatly plead- 
ed himself with his graphical inventions, at length foond 
that his engraver, Mynde had sadly bungled with uie poet's 
ideal. Vexed and disappointed, he writes, * I have hwa 
plagued to death about the ill execution of my dcstgfns. 
Nothing is certain in London but expense, which I can ilj 
bear.' The truth is, that what is placed in the landskip 
over the thatched-house and the birch-tree, is like a falling 
monster rather than a setting sun ; but the fruit-^iece at tbe 
end, the grapes, the plums, the melon, and the Catharine 
pears, Mr Mynde has made sufficiently tempting. This 
edition contains only twenty-eight stanzas, which were 
afterwards enlarged to thirty-five. Several stanzas have 
been omitted, and they have also passed through many 
corrections, and some improvements, which show that 
Shenstone had more judgment and' felicity in severe cor- 
rection, than perhaps is suspected. S<Nne of these I win 
Joint out.* 
n the second stanza, the/rsf edition baa, 

In every mart thst stands on Britain^ Me, 
In every village less reveai'd to fsme, 
Dwells there in cottage known about a mile, 
A matron old, whom we school-mistress name. 

Improved thus : 

In every village mark'd with Iftfle spire, 
Embower'd in trees, and hardly known to fVme, 
* I have usually found the School-Mistress printed wfthoet 
numbering the stanzas ; to enter Into the present view il 
will be necessary for the reader to do this himself with apan- 
dl-mark. 
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Then dwelb in lowly ilied and mean auira, 
▲ matron old, whom we achool-mlatreaa nama. 

The eighth atanza, in thejirat edttioo, runa, 

The gown, which o'er her ahouldera thrown aha had, 
Waa niaaat atuff (who knows not niaeec atuff I) 
Oraat comtbn to her mind that ahe waa clad 
In tozture of her own, all strong and tough ; 
He did ahe e>er complaiu, ne deem It rough, fce. 

More elegantly deacriptive ia the dreaa m oo^ ^^ 
finaated: 

A ruaaat atole waa o*er her ahouldera thrown, 
Armaec kinie fenced the nipping air ; 
'Twaa airaple nisaetf but it waa her own : 
'Tjraa her own country bred the flock so fair, 
>Twa8 her own labour did the fleece prepare, fce 

The additiooa made to the first edilion cousiata of the 
U, IS, 15, 14, and 16ih atansas, in which are ao beauti* 
fiilty ioiroduced the herbs and garden aiorea, and the paalm* 
ody of the achool mistresa ; the 29th and dOih atanzaa 
were alao aubaequent insertiona. But thoae linea which 
give eo original a Tiew of geniua in its infancy^ 

A little bench of hee<lleaa biahops here. 
And there a chancellor In embryo, kc. 

wer« printed in 1742 ; and I cannot but think that the far- 
famed atanzaa in Gray'a Elegy, where he discorera men 
ef geniua in peaaanta, aa Shenstone haa ia children, waa 
■oggealed by this original conception : 

Some mute Inglorioua Milton here may reat, 
8ome Cromwell gulUlesa of hia country 'a blood, 

ia to me a congenial tfaousbt, with aa echoed turn of ex> 

pmaainn of the linea from ue School Miatreaa. 
I ahall now reatore the ludicrooa xiidkz, and adapt it 

to Ifae atnn*y of the later ediiioa. 

Stana Stanza 

iBtrodnctioQ, 1 diatnbutingBovirrisa, 

Tlie aubject propoaed, 2 and diaperaing peo. 

Aciroamatance mtheai- clamatioits, 16 

tuation of .the mait. Her poLiciEa, 17 

•lOW or KARLT Dia- The ACTioirofthepoem 

ciPLiifV, diaeorering curomencea with a ce- 

the aurpriaing inflo. neral aumroona, n>I- 

eooeoftneeonnezioiui Iowa a particular de- 

of ideas, S acriplion of the art- 

A aimile; iotrodacinj; & ful etrodure, decora. 

depreeatioDof ihejoy- tion, and fortificariona 

leaa elfecta of bioo- of an Romir-BiBLE, 18 

TBT and ftrPBJtaTX' A aurpriaing picture of 

Tioir, 4 aiaterly uection by 

Some pecoliaritiea indt- way of epiaode, 90, 21 

eatiTo of a cotnrrBT A ahort liat of the me- 

ecHOOi., with a ahort thoda now in uae to 

akeieh of the aoTB« avoid a wfaippmi^ 

BSios preaiding over which nerertheiesaibl- 

il, fi Iowa, 22 

gone aecomit of her The force of example, 28 



A aketcb of the particu- 
lar aymptoms of obsti- 
nacy aa they discover 
themeelvea m a child, 
with a aimile illustra- 
ting a blubbered face, 

24, 25, 26 



mOHT-CAP, APBOW, 

and a tremendous de- 
scription of her BIRCH- 

WW aCBPTBB, 6 

A parallel instance of the 
advantages of lbqal 
ooTBminfxirT with 

regard to children and A hint of great impor- 

tbe wind, 7 tance, 27 

Her gown, , 8 The piety of the poet in 

Her TiTi.ca, and poneti- relation to that acbool- 

fiooe nioety in the oe. dame'a memory, who 

remonioaa aaeertion of had the firat formation 

them, 9 of a cbbtaiit patriot, 

Adigreeeion concerning [Thia ataaza has been 

her HBn'a preamnpto. left out in the later 

ow behaviour, with a editiona ; it refera to 

drcomatance tending the Duke of Argyle.] 

to five the cautiooa The aecret connection 

raader a more accn- between wbippino 

rate idea of the ofli- and Bisiiro in thb 

eioae diligence and e- world, with a view 

eonony of an old wo- aa it were, through a 

nan, 10 perapective, of the 

A view of thia rxtral aame littlb polk in 

pOTSirrATB aa aeat- the higheat poata and 

edinliercfaaboratBte, repaution, 28 

tfoafcrring boboubb, An aocount of the ii»- 

No. 9. 



Stanza 
ture of an embryo 

rOX-HUBTER. 

[Another atanza omil- 

ted.] 
A deviation to an buck* 

ater'a abop, SSt 

Which being continued 

for the apace of three 

atanzaa, givea the ao- 



StansR 
thor an opportunity of 
of paying nia compli- 
menia to a particular 
county, which he glad- 
\y aeizea; concluding 
his piece with respect- 
ful mention of the an- 
cient and loyal city of 

SHREWtiBUBy. 



BEN JONaON OH TRANaLATION. 

I have diacovered a poem by thia great poet, which haa 
even escaped the researches of his fast unrivalled editor, 
Mr. GiSbrd. Prefixed to a translation, translation is the 
theme ; with us an unvalued art, because our iranslatora 
have usually been the jobbera of booksellera; but no in- 
glorious one among our French and Italian rivals. In thia 
poem, if the reader'a ear be guided by the compressed 
sense of the massive linea, he may feel a rhythm which, 
ahould thev be read like our modern metre, be will find 
wanting ; nere the fulneaa of the thoughta form their own 
cadencea. The mind is musical aa well aa the ear. One 
verse running into another, and the sense often closing in 
the middle of a line, is the Club of Hercules ; Dryden 
sometimes succeeded in it, Churcbill abused it, and Gow- 
per attempted to revive it. Great force of thought only 
can wield thia verse. 

On the Author, Wobkk, and Translator, pn/bnd 

to the tnmaUUion of Mateo AUnuauft Spaituh Rogue, 1628, 

Who tracks thia author'a or tranaiator'a pen 

Shall finde, that either, hath read bookea, and men : 

To aay but one, were aingie. Then it chimes, 

When the old worda doe strike on the new times. 

As in this Spanish Proteus ; who, though writ 

But in one tongue, was formM with the world's wit ; 

And haih the noblest marke of a good booke. 

That an ill man darea not aecurely looke 

Upon it, but will loath, or let it paaae, 

Aa a deformed face doth a true glaase. 

Such bookee, deserve translators dT like eoate 

A a waa the geniua wherewith ihey were wrote ; 

And this hath met that one, that may be atil'd 

More than the foaier-father of thia child ; 

For though Spaine, gave him hia firat avre and vogue 

He would be call'd, henceforth, the Englteh rogue. 

But that hee'a too well auted, in a cloth. 

Finer than waa his Spanbh, if my oath 

Will be received in court; if not, would I 

Had cloath'd him ao ! Here'a ail I can aupply 

To your deaert who have done it, friend ! And this 

Faire emulation, and no envy ia ; 

When you behdd me wish my selfe, the man 

That would have done, that, which yon only can ! 

Ben JomraoH. 

The translator of Oiaman, was James Mabbe, vdiich he 
diaguiaed under theSpaniab paeudonvm oCIXero Puede-eer; 
Diego for Jamee, and Puede-eer ibr JlfoMe or May^ ! He 
tranalated with the same spirit as hia Guzman, Ca^eafmo, 
or the Spanish bawd ; a version still more remarkable. 
He had reaided a coitaiderable time in Spain, and waa a 
perfect maater of both languagea; a rare talent in a 
truoaiator ; and the consequence ia, that he ia a tranalatur 
of Geniua. 

THE LOVSa or <THX LADT ARABELLA.'* 

Where London'a towre ita turreta ahow 

So atately by the Thamea*a aide, 
Faire AraMlla, child of woe ! 

For many a day had eat and aighed. 

And aa ahee heard the wavea ariae, 

And aa ahee heard the hieake windee roara, 
Aa faat did heave her heartfelte eigha. 
And atill ao fast her teara hid poure ! 

AnAMa Stuart, m Evan^e Oid BaOada, 
(probaly written by Mickle.) 

The name of Arabella Stuart, Mr Lodge obaervea, * ia 
acarcely mentioned in history.' The whole life of thia 

* Long after this article waa compoaed, Miss AlUn published 
her * Court of James the First* That agreeable writer haa 
written her popular volumea, without waatiog the bloom of 
life in the dust of llbrariee, and our female hiatorian baa not 
occasonad ma to alter a aiiigle aamaQce in ihoaa zeaearchaa. 
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\ady feemi to consist of secret history, which, probably, 
we cannot now recover. The writers who have ventured 
to weave together her loose and scattered story are am- 
biffuous andcontradictor;^. How such slight domestic in- 
cSents as her tife consisted of could produce results so 
greatly disproportioned to their apparent cause, may al- 
ways excite our curiosity. Her name scarcely ever occurs 
witnout raising that sort of inieresl which- accompanies 
nysterious events, and more parlicularlv when we discover 
that this lady is so frequently alluded to by her foreign 
eoniemporanes. 

The historians of the Lady Arabella have alf M)en 
into the grossest errors. Her chief historian has com' 
uitted a violent injury on her vtry person, which, in the 
history of a female, is not the least important. In hastily 
consulting two passages relative to her, he applied to the 
Lady Arabella the defeciive understanding and head- 
strong dispositions of her aunt, the Countess of Shrews- 
bury ; and by another misconception of a term, as I think, 
asserts thatUie Lady Arabella was distinguished neither 
iurbeauly,Dor intellectual qualities.* This auihoritative 
decision perplexed the modem editor, Kippis, whose re- 
searches were always limited ; Kipuis had gleaned from 
Oldys's precious manuscripts a single note, which shook 
to its foundations the whole structure before him ; and he 
had also found, in Ballard, to his utter confusion, some 
hints that the Lady Arabella was a learned woman, and 
of a poetical genius, though even the writer himself, who 
had recorded this discovery, was at a loss to ascertain 
the fact! It is amusing to observe honest George Bal- 
lard in the same dilemma as honest Andrew Kippis. 
* This lady,' he says, * was not more distinguished for the 
dignity of her birth, than celebrated for her fine parts and 
learning ; and yet,' he adds, in all the simplicity of h'ls 
ingenuousness, ' I know so little in relation to the two last 
accomplishments, that I should not have given her a place 
in these memoirs had not Mr Evelyn put her in his list of 
learned women, and Mr Philips (Milton's nephew) intro- 
duced her among his modern poetesses.' 

* The Lady Arabella,' for by that name she is usually 
noticed by her contemporaries, rather than by her maiden 
name of Stuart, or by ner married one of Seymour, as she 
latterly subscribed herself, was, by her affinity with James 
the First, and our Elizabeth, placed near the throne ; too 
near, it seems, for her happiness and quiet! In their common 
descent from Margaret, the eldest daughter of Henry V 11, 
the was cousin to the Scottish monarch, but bom an Eng- 
bsh woman, which gave her some advantage in a claim 
to the throne of England. * Her double relation to roy- 
alty,' says Mr. Lodge, * was equally obnoxious to the 
jaaloosy of Elizabeth, and the timidity of James, and they 
secretly dreaded the supposed danger of her having a le- 
gitimate oflTspring.' Yet James himself, then unmarried, 
proposed for the husband of the lady Arabella, one of her 
cousins. Lord Esme Stuart, whom he had created Duke 
of Lenox, and designed for his heir. The first thing we 
hear of * the Lady Arabella, concerns a marriage : mai^ 
riaffes are the incidents of her life, and the fatal event 
which terminated it was a marriage. Such was the se- 
cret spring on which her character and her misfortunes re- 
volved. 

This proposed match was desirable to all parties ; but 
there was one greater than them all, who forbad the bans. 
Klizabeth interposed ; she imprisoned the Lady Arabella, 
and would not deliver her up to the king, of whom she 
■poke with asperity, and even with eontempt.f The 

* Morant In the Bloi^phla Britannfca. This gross blunder 
has been detected by Mr Lodpe. The other I snbmit to the 
reader's judament. A coTitemporary leuer>wriiter, alluding 
to the flight of Arabella and Seymour, which alarmed the Scot- 
tish so much more than the English party, tells u«, among 
other reasons of the little danger~of the political influence of 
the parties themselves over the people, that not only their pre. 
tennnns were fkr removed, but he adds, 'They were ungrace. 
fbl both in their persons and their houses.* Morant takes the 
term ungraceful in its modem acceptation ; but in the style of 
ifhst day, I think, ungraoeful is opposed to gracious in the eyes 
of the people, meaning that their persons and their houses 
were not considerable to the multitude. Would it not be ab- 
smrd to apply ungraceful in its modem sense to a Ikmily or 
house ? And had any political danger been expected, assuredly 
h would not have been diminished by the want ofpersoral 
grace in these lovers. 1 do not recollect any authority for the 
tense of ungraceful in opporltton to gracious, but a critical and 
literary antiquary has sacuctloned my opinion. 

t ▲ drcumstaoce which we ditoo ver by a Sptabh memorit]. 



Smatest infirmity of Elizabeth was her mysterious eof 
uct respecting tne succession to the English throne \ bar 
jealousy of power, her strange unhappxnest in the dreulof 

Eertonal neglect, made her averse to see a successor is 
er court, or even to hear of a distant one ; in a micccsur 
she could only view a competitor. Camden tdls us that ihs 
frequently observed, that < most men neglected the setting 
sun,' and this melancholy presentiment of persiMial ne^ 
lect this political coquette not only lived to experience, but 
even this drcunistance of keeping the succession unsettled 
miserably disturbed the queen on her death-bed. Her 
ministers, it appears, harassed her when she was lying 
speechless ; a remarkable circumstance, which has hither* 
to escaped the knowledge of her numerous historians, tad 
which I shall take an opportunity uf disclosing in this to. 
kime. 

Elizabeth leaving a pcunt to important always proble- 
matical, raised up the very evil she so greatly dreaded ; it 
multiplied the aspirants, while every party humoured itself 
' by selecting its own claimant, and none more busily 
than the continental powers. One of the most curious M 
the project of the Pope, who intending to put aside James 
I, on account of his religion, formed a chimerical schene 
of uniting Arabella with a prince of the house of Ss" 
voy ; the pretext, for without a pretext no politician moves, 
was their descent from a bastard of our Edward IV ; the 
Duke of Parma was, however, married, but the Pope, in 
his bfallibiliiy, turned his brother the Cardinal into the 
Duke's substitute by secularising the churchman. In thai 
case the Cardinal would then become Kinc of England io 
right of this lady !— provided he obtained tne crown!* 

We might conjecture from this circumstance, that Arv 
bella was a catholic, aad so Mr Butler hat recently toM 
us ; but I know of no other authority than Dodd, the C»* 
tholic historian, who has inscribed her name among hit 

f»arty. Parsons, the wily Jesuit,, was so doubtful how the 
ady, when young, stood disposed towards catbolidsa, 
that he describes * her religion to be at tender, green, and 
flexible, as is her age and sex, and to be wrought here- 
after and settled according to future events and times,' Tet 
in 1611, when she was finally sent info eonfinenient, one 
well informed of court affairs writes, ' that the Lady Ara- 
bella hath not been found inclinabU topopenf.** 

Even Henry IV of France vras not untriendly to tfait 
papistical project of placing an Italian cardinal on the 
English throne. It had always been the state interest of 
the French cabinet to favour any scheme which might 
preserve the realms of England and Scotland at leparate 
singdomt. The manutcript correspondence of Cnarlet 
IX with his ambassador at the court of London, which I 
have seen, tends solely to this ereat purpose, and periiapt 
it was her French and Spanish allies, which finally hi^ 
tened the political martyrdom of the Scottish Mary. 

Thua we have ditcovered two chimerical husbands of 
the Lady Arabella. The pretensions of thit lady to the 
throne had evidently become an object with tpeculatipg 
politicians ; and perhapt it was to withdraw hemelf from 
the embarrassments into which she was thrown, that, ac- 
cording to Do Thou, she intended to marry a squ of the 
Earl of Northumberland ; but to the jeaJous terror cT 
Elizabeth, an Englith Earl was not au object of lets mag- 
nitude than a Scotch Duke. Thit it the third abadowy 
husband ! 

When James I ascended the English throne, there ez« 
itted an Anti>Scottish ptrty. Hardly bad the northerv 
monarch entered into the ' Land of Promise,' when hit 
southern throne was thaken by a foolif h plot,which one wri' 
ter calla ' a state riddle ;' it involved Rawleigh, and unex- 
pectedly the lady Arabella. The Scottish monarch wat to 
be got rid of, and Arabella waa to be crowned. Some oT 

when our James I was negotiating with the cabinet of Madrid. 
He complains of Elizabeth's treatment of him ; that the queen 
refneed to give hm his father's estate hi England, nor would 
deliver up bis uncle's daughter, Arabella, to be married to the 
Duke of Lenox, at which time the queen ueo pelabras muy 
asperas y de mucho disprechia conu-a el dicho Rey de £tcoda | 
she used hanih words, expressing much contempt of the king. 
Winwood's Mem. i, 4 

* See a yery cuiious letter, the CCXCIX of Cardinal "0*0^ 
sat. Vol. V. Ths cstholic interest expened to facllltaie ^e 
conqueai of England by joining their armies whh tboee of* Ar* 
belle,' and the commentator writes thst this EngHeh lady hal 
a party, consisting of all those English who had been the Judigei 
or the avowed enemies of Mary of Scotland, the moUwr ef 
James the First 

t Whiwood's Mmaorialt, 111, S81. 
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tbete liOj oonspintora haviof wntten to her re<iiiestmf lel« 
tan to be addreMd to the King of Spain, she laijcbed at the 
letter she recei?ed, and sent it to the King. Thus for a 
teeond time wan Arabella to have been Q.ueen of Encland. 
This occurred in 1803, but was followed by no narsh 
neasures from James the First. 

In the following year, 1604, 1 have discovered that for 
the third time, the lady was offered a crown ! * A great 
ambassador is coming from the King of Poland, whose 
chief errand is to demand my Lady Arabella in mar- 
riage for his master. So may your princess of the blood 
grow a great queen, and then we shall be safe from A» 
dimmer qf mi$»uper»aribing leUeri.^* This last passage 
■eems to allude to something. What is meant of * the 
danger of missuperscribing letters V 

If this royal offer was ever made, it was certainly for- 
bidden. Can we imagine the refusal to have come from 
the ladv, who, we shall see, seven years afterwards, com- 
plained that the king had neglected her, in not providing 
her with a suitable match 7 It was this very time that 
one of those butterflies, who quiver on ilie fair flowera 
«r a court, writes, that * My Ladye Arabella spends her 
time in lecture, reiding, &r.,and she will not hear of roar. 
riage. Indirectly there were speaches used in the recom* 
mends tion of Count Maurice, who preiendeih to be Duke 
of Quildres. I dare not attempt ber.'f Here we find 
another princely match proposed. Thus far, to the Lady 
Arabella, crowns and husbands were like afsiry banquet 
seen at moonlight, opening on her sight, impalpable and 
vaoishinff at the moment of approach. 

ArabeDa, from certain ctrcumsiances, was a dependant on 
the king's bounty, which flowed very unequally ; often re- 
dticed to great personal distress, we find hy her letters, that 
* she prayed for present money, though it should not be 
■nmuuly.' I have discovered that James at length grant- 
ed ber a pension. The royal favours, however were prob- 
ably limited to her good bMiaviour.l 

From 1604 to 16^, is a period which forms a blank leaf 
IB the story of Arabella. In this last year this unfonimate 
huly had again fallen out of favour, and, as usual, the cause 
was mysterious, and not known eren to the writer. Cham- 
berlaio, in a letter to Sir Ralph Winwood, mentions * the 
Ijftdy Arabella's business, tohaUoever it teas, is ended, and 
she restored to her former place and graces. The king 
gave her a cupboain) of plate, belter than 2002. for a new 
year's gift, alMl 1000 marks to pay her debts, besides 
■ome yearly addition to her maintenance, want being 
thouitht the chiefest cause of her discontentment, though 
^ be not aUogether free from napiaon of being eoUap$ed. *§ 
Another mysterious espreasion which would seem to allude 
fither to politics or religion ; but the fact appears by an* 
aiher writer to have been a discovery of a new project of 
narriag^ without the king's consent. This person of her 
choice is not named ; and it was to divert her mind from 
the too ooostaat obieet of her thoughts, that James, after a 
farare reprimand, had invited her to partake of the festivv 
tiaa of the oowt, in that season of rovelry and reconciliap 



We now approadi that event of the Lady Arabella's 
ife, which reads like a romantic fiction t the catastrophe, 
100, is formed by the Aristotelian canon ; for its misery, 
its pathos, and its terror, eyen romantic fiction has not ex« 
ceMed ! 

It is probable that the king, from some political motive, 
had decided that the Lady Arabella should lead a single 
tte; but such wiae purpoaes frequently meet with cross 
; and it happened that no woman was ever more 



e This manuscript letter from William, Earl of Pembroke, 
to Gilbert, Ear! of Shrewsbury, Is dated ftom Hampion-Coun, 
OCL S, 1603. Sloane's M99, 4161. 

f Lodge*s IDustroilons of British History, HI, 280. It is curl- 
ens to olMerve, that this letter by W. Fowler, Is dated on the 
same day as the manoscrint letter I have just quoted, and U is 
dtrecied to the same £srl of Shrewsbury ; so that the Eari 
must have received, in one dsy, accounts of two different pro- 
teas of marriage fhr his nefc^l This shows how much Ara. 
bells engaged the designs of fbrelgners and natives- Will. 
fowler wss a rhyming and fimtastlcal secretary to the queen 
e€Hmm the Ftrm. 

I Two lecter« of Arabella, on dlstren of money, sre praserved 
fy Ballard. The discovery of a pension I made In Sir Jullua 
GBsar*8 manuscripts ; where one is menitoned of 1600f to the 
Lady Arabella. Sloane's MS. 4160. 

Mr Lodge has shown that the king ones granted her the dtity 



4 WInwood'sMsmorials, lU, 117-119. 



solicited to the oooiogal state, or seems to have been so 
little averse to iL kvery noUe youth, who sighed for di»* 
tinctioo, kmbiiioned the notice or the Lady Arabella ; aad 
she was so frequently contriving a marriam for hersei^ 
that a courtier of that day writing to anotner, observes, 
Mhese aflfftctations of marriage in her, do give some advaa* 
tege to the world of imparuns the reputation of her oo»» 
stent and virtoous dispoeitiaQ.''* 

The revels of Christmas had hardly closed, when the 
Lady Arabella forsot that she had been forgiven, and 
again relapsed into neroki mfirmity. She renewed aeon* 
nexion, which had commenced m childhood, wkh Mc 
William Seymour, the second son of Lord ^auchamp, 
and grandson of the earl of Hertfovd. His character has 
been finely described by Clarendon : He loved his studies 
and his repose ; but when the civil wars brok^ out, he 
closed his volumes and drew his swonl, and was both an 
active and a skilful general. Charies I created him Mar^ 
quis of Hertford, and governor of the prince ; he lived to 
the Restoration, and Charles II restored him to the duke> 
dom of Somerset. 

This treaty of marriage was detected in February 1609, 
and the parties sumnnmed before the privy council. Sey- 
mour was particularly censured for daring to ally himself 
with the royal Mood, although that blood was running in 
his own vems. In a manuscript letter which I have di^ 
covered, Seymour addressed the lords of the privy council. 
The style is bumble ; the plea to excuse his mtended mar* 
riage if, that being but ' A young brother, and sensible of 
mine own good, unknown to'ihe world, of mean estate, not 
bom to challenge any thing by my birthright, and ther^ 
fore my fortunes to be raised By my own endeavour, and 
she a lady of great honour and virtoe, and, as I thought, 
of great means, I did plainly and honestly endeavour (aw* 
fully to gain her in marriajre.' There is nothing romantic 
in this apology, in which Seymour describes himself as a 
fortune hunter! which, however, was probaUy doae to 
cover his undoubted afleciion for Arabella, whom he had 
early known. He says, that * he conceived that ihjs noble 
lady might, without offence, make the choice of any subject 
within this kingdom ; which conceit was begotten in mo 
upon a general report, after her ladyKhip's last being called 
before your lordefupe,^ that it might be.' He tells the story 
of this ancient wooing-—* I boldly intruded rayaelf into 
her ladyship's chamber in the court on Candlemass day 
last, at what time I imparted my desire unto her, which 
was entertained, but with this caution on either part, that 
both of us resolved not to proceed to any final conclusioa 
without his majesty's most gracious favour first ohuined. 
And this was our first meeting! After that we had a 
second meeting at Brigg's house in Fleet-etreet, and then 
a third at Mr Baynion's; at both which we had the like 
conference and resolution as before.' He assures their 
lordships that both of them had never intended marriage 
without his majesty's approbation.^ 

But Love laughs at privy councils, and the grave pro- 
mises made by two frightened lovers. The parties were 
secretly married, which was discovered about July in the 
following year. They were then separately confined, the 
lady at the house of Sir Thomas Parry at Lambeth, and 
Seymour in the Tower, for * his contempt in marrying a 
lady of the royal family without the king's leave.' 

This, their first connnement, was not rigorous ; the lady 
walked in ber garden, and the lover was a prisoner at large 
in the Tower. The writer m the Biographia Britannica, 
observes, that *Some intercourse they had by letters, 
which, aifter a time, was discovered.' In this nistory o^ 
love these might be precious documents, and in the library 
at Long-leat these love-epistles, or perhaps this volume, 
may yet lie unread in a comer.§ Arabella's epistolary 
talent was not vulgar, Dr Montford^in a manuscript leUer, 
describes one of those effusions which Arabella addressed 
to the king. ' This letter was penned by her in the best 
terms, as she can do right well. It was often read with- 
out offence, nay, it was even commended by his highness, 
with the applause of prince and council.' Oqe orth«M 

* Wlnwood*B Mamorials, Vol. ill, 119. 

t This evidently alludes to the cemleman whose nams an. 
pears not, which occastoned Arabella to incur the king*s dl^ 
pleamire before Christmas ; the Lady Arabella, It la quite clear, 
was resolvedly bent on marrying herself! 

1 Harl. M8S, 700S. 

\ It is on record that at Long.leat, the seat of the Marquis of 
Bath, certain papers of Arsbella are preserved. I leays to 
the noble owner the pleasure of the ramarch. 
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uaatory lettera 1 hare recovered. The circumstance it 
donestic, being nothing more at fint than a very pretcy 
letter on Mr Seymour having taken cold, but as every 
love-Utter ought, it is not wiOiout a pathetic crescendo ; 
the tearing away of hearu so firmly joined, while, in her 
solitary imprisonment, the secret thought that he lived and 
was her own, filled her spirit with that consciousness which 
triumphed even over that sickly frame so nearly subdued 
to death. The familiar style of James the First's age may 
bear comparison with our own. I shall give it entire. 

•LadyJrabeliato Mr WiUiam Seymour, 
*Sir, 

* I am exceeding sorry to hear that you have not been 
well. I pray you let me know truly how you do, and what 
was the cause of it. I am not satisfied with the reason 
Smith gives for it ; but if it be a cold, I will impute it to 
some sympathy hetwixt us, having myself gotten a swollen 
cheek at the same time with a cold. For God's sake, let 
not vour grief of mind work upon your body. You may 
see by me what inconveniences it will bring one to ; and 
BO fortune, I assure you, daunts roe so much as that weak- 
ness of body I find in myself; for nnous vivont P age iTun 
veaUf as Marot sajjrs, we may, by God's grace, be happier 
than we look for, in being sufiered to enjoy ourself with 
his majesty's favour. Bui if we be not able to live to it, 
I, for m^ part, shall think myself a pattern of miiifortune 
in enjoymg so great a blessing as you, so little awhile. 
No separation DUt that deprives roe of the comfort of you. 
For wheresoever you be, or in what state so ever you are, 
it sufficeth me you are mine ! Rachel wept and would 
not be eamfartedf beeauae her children were no more. And 
that indeed, is the remediless sorrow, and none else ! And 
therefore God Mess us from that, and I will hope well of 
the rest, though I see no apparent hope. But I am sure 
God*s book roeationeih many of his chiklren in as great 
distress that have done well after, even in this world ! I 
do assure you nothing the state can do with me can troa. 
ble me so much as this news of your being ill doth ; and 
you see when I am troubled, I trouble you too with tedi- 
ous kindness ; for so I think you will account so long a 
letter, yourself not having written to me this good while so 
much as how you do. But, aweet sir, I speak not this to 
trouble you with writing but when you please. Be well, 
and I stiall account myself happy in being 

■ Vour failhiiiil loving wife, 

*Arb.S.'* 
In examining the manuscripts of this lady, the defect of 
dates must be supplied by our sagacity. The following 
*peiition,' as she calls it, addressed to the kin^ in defence 
or her secret marriage, must have been wriilen at this 
time. She remonstrates with the king for what she calls 
his neglect of her ; and while she fears to be violently se- 
parated from her husband, she asserts her cause with a 
firm and noble spirit, which was aflerwards too severely 
tried! 

• To the King, 
' May it please your most excellent Majesty. 

* I do most heartily lament my bard fortune that I should 
offend your msjesty the least especially in that whereby I 
have long desired to merit of your majesty, as appeared 
before your majesty was my sovereicn. And though your 
majesty's neglect of me, my good liking of this gentleman 
that IS my husband, and my fortune, drew me to a contract 
before I acquainted your mojestv, I humbly beseech your 
majesty to consider how impoeji'ible it was for me to ima- 
gine it could be offensive to your majesty, having /eio cU^e 
btfore given me your royal consent to bestow myself on any 
sub^ of yew majesty's (which likewise your majesty had 
done long since.) Besides, never having been either pro- 
hibited any, or spoken to for any, in this land, by your ma- 

i'esty these seven yean that I have lived in your msjesty 's 
lOuse, I could not conceive that your majesty regarcied 
my marriage at all ; whereas if your majesty had vouch, 
safed to tell me your mind, and accept the free-will offering 
of my obedience, I would not have offended your majesty, 
of whose gracious goodness I presume so much, that if it 
were now as convenient m a^ worldly respect as maliee may 
make it seem to separate vs, whom God hath joinedf your 
majesty would not do evil that good might come thereof, 
■HHT make me, that have the honour to be so near vour 
majesty in blood, the first precedent that ever was, though 
ourprinees may have lef> some as little imitable, for so 
food and gracious a king as your majesty, as Davkl's deal- 

" HarL M88, TMflL 



ing with Uriah. But 1 assure myself, if it please jo&t 
majesty in your own wisdom to consider tboroughW of mv 
cause, there will no solid reason appear to debar me of 
justice and your princely favour, which I will endeavour l» 
deserve whilst I breathe.' 

It is indorsed, * A copy of my petition to the King** 
Msjesty.' In another she implores that < If the necessity 
of my state and fortune, together with my weakneas, have 
caused me to do somewhat not pleasing to your majesty, 
let it all be covered with the shsdow of^yoor royal benig- 
nity.' Again, in another net ition, she writes, 

« Touching the offence for which I am now punished, I 
most humbly beseech your majesty, in your most princely 
wisdom and judgment, to consider in what a miserable 
state I had been, if I had taken any other course than t 
did ; for my own conscit* nee witnessing befiire God that I 
was then tiie wife of him that now I am, I couM never 
have matched with any other man, but to have lived aU 
the days of my life as a bark>t, which your majesty wouki 
have abhorred in any, especially in one who haih the hon- 
our (how otherwise unfortunate soever) to have any dra» 
of your majesty's blood in them.' 

I find a letter of Lady Jane Drummond, m reply to Ibis 
or another petition, which Lady Drummond had giveft 
the queen to present to his majesty. It was to learo tbe 
cause of Arabella's confinement. The pithy expression 
of James the First is chaiacteristic of the monarch ; and 
the solemn forebodings of Lady Drummond. who appears 
to have been a lady of excellent judgment, bhowedTby the 
fate of Arabella, how they were true ! 

<X.ADY JAHE DRUMMOKD TO I.ADT ARABKI.I.A, 

Answering her prayer to knmn tiie cause of her eon/biememt, 
< This day her majesty hath seen your ladyship's 'letter. 
Her Majesty says, that when she gave your ladyship's 
petition to his majesty, he did take it well enough, bat 
gave no other answer than that ye had eaten of the forbid^ 
den tree. This wss all her majesty commanded me ic 
say to your ladyship in thb purpose ; but withal dad r^ 
ntember her kindly to your ladyship, and sent you this li^ 
tie token in witness of the continuance of her majesty'* 
favour to your ladyship. Now, where your ladyahip d«> 
sires me to deal openly and freely with you, I prtMeac I can 
say nothing on knowledge, for I oever ispoke to any of that 
purpose but to the queen ; but the wisdom of this sttOe, wHk 
the example how some of your quality in the Uhe ease has 
been used, makes me fear that ye shall nUJtnd m easy 
endtoyourtreuhUsasyeexpeetor Ivn^* 

In return, Lsdy Arabella expresses her grateful thanks 
—presents her majesty with * this piece of my work, to 
accept in remembrance of the poor prisoner that wrougbf 
them, in hopes her royal handa will vouchsafe to wmt 
them, which till I have the honour to kiss, I shall live in 
a great deal of sorrow. Her case,' she adds, • could be 
compared to no other she ever heard of, reaemblinc no 
other.' Arabella, like the queen of tbe Scots, beguiled 
the hours of imprisonment by works of embroidery ; for 
m sendmg a present of this kind to Sir Andrew Smdav 
to be presented to the queen, she thanks him for « vouch- 
safing to descend to these petty ofilces to take care even 
of these womanish toys, for her whose serioas maid w n ist 
invent some relaxation.' 

The secret correspondence of Arabella and Seymour 
was discovered, and was followed by a sad scene. It 
must have been now that the king resolved to consign 
this unhappy lady to the stricter care of the Bishop of 
Durham. Lady Arabella was so subdued at this distant 
separation, that she gave way to all the wildness of de» 
spsir ; she fell suddenly ill, and could not travel but m a 
litter, and with a physician. In her way to Durham, she 
was so greatly disquieted in the first few miles of her la- 
easy and troublesome journey, that they would proceed no 
further than to Highgate. The physician relumed to 
town to report her state, and declared that she was iimf- 
redly very weak, her pulse doll and melancholy, and very 
irregular; her countenance very heavy, pale, and wan; 
and though free from fever, he declareil her in no case fit 
for u^vel. The king observed, • It is enough to make any 
sound man sick to be carried in a bed in that manner she 
is ; much more for her whose impatient and wtquiet mirit 
heapeth upon herse{ffar greater indisposition of bo^ tikam 
otherwise^ would haoe.^ His resolution, however w«n» 
thai* she should proceed to Durham, if he ware khv!* 
* We answered,' replied the doctor, * that we nadeM 
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4kHibt of h«r obedience.' * Obedieoce is thai required/ 
replied the king, ' which being performed, I will do more 
for her than she expected.'* 

The kmg, howe?er, with hit usual indulgence, appears 
to bare consented that Lady Arabella should remain fur 
« monih ai Highgaie, in confinement, till she had suffi- 
deocJy recovered to proceed to Durham, where the bishop 
INWed, unaccompanied by his charge, to aii(aii her recep- 
tion, and to the great reuef of the friends of the lady, who 
hop«Ml she was still t^ithin the reach of their cares or of 
the rojral favour. 

A second month's delay was granted, in consequence 
of that lelier which we have before noticed as so impres- 
tive and so elegant, that it was commended by the king, 
and applauded by prince Henry and the council. 

But the day of her departure hastened, and the Lady 
Arabella betrayed no symptom of her first despair. She 
openly declared h«r resignation to her fate, and showed 
bcr obedient wiiltngness, by being even over-careful in 
Bttle preparations to make easy so long a journey. Such 
tender grief had won over the heart of her keepers, who 
could not but sympathize with a princess, whose love, holy 
and wedded too, was crossed only by the tyranny of 
aCateamea. But Arabella had not withm that tranquillity 
with which she had lulled her keepers. She and Sey- 
mour had concerted a flight, as boki in its plot, and as 
beautifully wild, as any recorded in romantic story. The 
day preceding her departure, Arabella found it not difficult 
t9 persuade a female attendant to consent thai she would 
suBer her to pay a la»t visit to her husband, and to wait 
for her return at an appointed hour. ' More solicitous for 
the bmppiness of lovers than for the repose of kings, (his 
attendant, m utter simplicity, or with generous svinpalhy, 
assisted the Lady Arabella in dressing her in one of the most 
elaborate disguisings. * She drew a pair of Isrge French, 
lashioned hose or trowsers over her petticoats ; put on a 
man's doublet or coat ; a peruke, such as men wore, 
whose long locks covered her own ringlets ; a black hat, a 
Uack cloiDc, russet boots with red tops, and a rapier by 
her side.' Thus accoutred, the Lady Arabella stole out 
wiih a gentleman about three o'clock in the afternoon.— 
She had only proceeded a mile and a half, when they stop- 
ped at a poor inn, where one of her confederates was 
wailing wito horses, yet she was so sick and faint, that the 
ostler, who held her stirnip, obeervcd, that * the gentleman 
could hardly hold out to London.' She recruited her spirits 
by ridmg; the blood mantled in her face, and at six 
orckick our sick lover reached Blackwall, where a boat 
and aervants were .waiting. The watermen were at first 
ordered to Woolwich ; there they were desired to push on to 
Gravesend, th^Ja to Tilbury, where, oomplaining of fatigue, 
they landed to refresh ; but, tenipted by their freight, they 
reached Lee. At the break of mom they discovered a 
Froieh Teasel riding there to receive the lady ; but as 
Seymour had not yet arrived, Arabella was desirous to 
lie at anchor (or her lord, conscious that he would not fail 
to his appointment. If he indsed had been prevented in 
his escape, she herself cared not to preeerve the freedom 
she now possessed ; but her attendants, aware of the dan- 
ger of being overtaken by a king's ship, overruled her 
washes, ana hoisted sail, which occasioned so fatal a ter- 
mination to this romantic adventure. Seymour indeed had 
escaped from the Tower ; he had left his servant watch- 
ing at his door to warn all visiters not to disturb his mas- 
ter, who lay ill with a raging tooth ache, while Seymour 
in diaguisa stole away alone, following a cart which had 
just brought wood to his apartment. He passed the war- 
ders; he reached the wharf, and found his confidential 
man waiting with a boat^ and be arrived at Lee. The 
time pressed ; the waves were rismg ; Arabella was not 
there ; but in the distance he descried a yessel. Hiring 
a fisherman to take him on board, to his grief, on hailing 
it, he discovered that it was not the French vessel charg- 
ed with his Arabella ; in despair and confusion he found 
another ship from Newcastle, which for a good sum alter- 
ed his coarse, and kmded him in Flanders. In the mean 
while the escape of Arabella was first known to the gov- 
ernment, and the hot alarm which spiead may seem ludi- 
erous to us. The political conseouences attac'ned to the 
onion and the flishl of these two aoves from their cotes, 
■hook with consternation the grey owls of the cabinet, 
particularly the Scotch party, who, in their terror. 



• These particulars I derire from the manuscript letten 
ihepapfifiofAxaballaSniarL HarL MS8, 7003. 



paralleled it with the gunpowder treason, and some politi- 
cal danger must have impended, at least in their imagina- 
tion, fur Prince Henry partook of this cabinet panic. 

Confusion and alarm prevailed at court ; couriers were 
despatched swifter than the winds wafted the unhappy 
Arabella, and all w&s hurry in the sea ports. They sent 
to the Tower to warn the lieutenant to be doubly vigilant 
over Seymour, who, to his surprise, discovered Uiat 
his prisoner had ceased to be so for several hours.— 
James at first was for issuing a proclamation in a style so 
angry and vindictive, that it required the moderatum of 
Cecil to preserve the dignity while he concealed the terror 
of his majesty. By the admiral's detail of his impetuous 
movements, he seemed in pursuit of an enemy's fleet; for 
the courier is urged, and tne post-masters are roused by a 
stiperscription, which warned them of the eventful des* 
patch : ' Haste, haste, post haste ! Haste for your life, 
your life !'* The family of the Seymours were m a state 
of distraction ; and a letter from Mr Francis Seymour to 
his grandfather, the Earl ofHertftvd, residing then at his 
seat far remote from the capital, to acouaint him of the 
escape of his brother and the lady^ still oe^rs to posterity 
a remarkable evidence of the trepidations and conaterua- 
tion of the old eari ; it arrived in the middle of the night, 
accompanied by a summons to attend the privy-council. 
In the perusal of a letter written in a small nand, and fill- 
ing more than two folio pages, such was his agitation, that 
in holding the taper he must have burnt what he probably 
had not read ; the letter is scorched, and the flame has per- 
forated it in so critical a part, that the poor old earl jour- 
neyed to town in a slate of uncertainty and confusion. 
Nor was his terror so unreasonable as it seems. Trea- 
son had been a political calamity with the Seymoura. 
Their progenitor the Duke of Somerset the protector, had 
found that ' all his honours,' as Frankland strangely ex- 
ile " 



presses it, * had helped him too forwards to hop head! 
Henry, Elizabeth, and James, says the same writer, con- 
sidered that it was needful, as indeed in all sovereignties, 
that those who were near the crown ' should be narrowly 
looked into for marriage.' 

But we have left the lady Arabella alone and mournful 
on the seas, not praying for favourable gales to convey her 
away; but still imploring her attendants to linger for her 
Seymour ; still straining her sight to the point ot the hori- 
zon for some speck which might give a hope of the ap- 
proach of the boat freighted with all her love. Alasl 
Never more was Arabella to cast a single look on her lover 
and her husband ! She was overtaken by a pink in the 
king's service, in Calais roads ; and now she declared that 
she cared not to be brought back again to her imprison- 
ment should Seymotir escape, whose safety was dearest 
to her! 

The life of the unhappy, the melancholy, and the dis- 
tracted Arabella Stuart is now to close in an imprison- 
ment, which lasted only four years ; for her constitutional 
delicacy, her rooted sorrows, and the violence of her feel- 
ings, sunk beneath the hopelessness of her situation, and a 
secret resolution in her jnind to refuse the aid of her physi- 
cians, and to wear away the faster if she could, the feeble 
remains of life. But who shall paint the emotions of a 
mind which so much grief, and so much love, and diatrae- 
tion itself, equally possessed 7 

What passed in that dreadful imprisonment cannot per- 
haps be recovered for authentic -nistory ; but enougn is 
known ; that her mind grew impaired, that she finally lost 
her reason, and if the duration of her impriscmment was 
short, it was only terminated by her deatti. Some k>ose 
eflusions, often begun and never ended, written and eras- 
ed, incoherent and rational, yet remain in the fragmenis of 
her paiiers. In a letter she proposed addressing to Vis- 
count Fcnton, to implore for her his majesty's favour again, 
she says, * Good, my lord, consider the fault cannot be un- 
committed ; neither can any more be required of any 
earthly creature but confession and most humble submis- 
sion.' In a paragraob she had written, and crossed out. 



^ 



♦ * This emphstic lnjur>ction,» observes my friend Mr Hsm- 
ir, * would be eflecftve when the messenger could resd ;' but 
n a letter written by the Enrl ofEraex about the year 1507, to 
the Lord High Ailmiral at Plymouth, I have seen adiled to the 
wonis * Hast, hast, host for lyfe !> the expreaeive symbol ofa 
gallows prepared with a baher, which could not be misundert 
stood by the most Illiterate of Mercuries, thus ...,_ 

(Tl 
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it teems that a preMDt of ber work bad beeo refused by 
the kiog, and tbat the bad no one about her whom she 
might trust. 

* Help will come too late . and be assured that neither 
pJ^sieiannareUieryhawhomItkiMkgm>dy§haUeomeabota 
me while I five, till I hare his majesty's favour, without 
which I desire not to live. And tf jfou remember of oM, / 
fkare'dief so I be not guilty of my own death, and oppress 
others with my ruin too, if thire be moiHher toay, as God 
forbid, to whom I commit you ; and rest as assuredly as 
herelolbre, if you be the same to me, 

* Your kwdship's faithful friend, 

'A.S.' 

That she had fremientiy meditated on suicide appears 

Sr another letter—* I could not be so unchristian as to be 
e cause of my own death. Consider what the world 
would conceive if I should be viobntly inforced to do it.' 

One fragment we may save as an evidence of ber utter 
wretchedness. 

*In all buroili^, the most wretched and unfortunate 
creature that ever lived, prostrates itselfe ct the feet of 
the naost merciful king that ever was, desirinc nothing but 
aier^ and favour, not being more afflicted for any tning 
than for the losse of that which hath binne this long time 
the <»1y comfort it had m the world, and which, if it weare 
to do again, I would not adventure the losse for any other 
woridly comfort ; mercy it is I desire, and that for God's 
saker 

Such is the history of the Lady Arabella, who from 
eorae circumstances not sufficiently opened to us, was an 
important personage, designed by others, at least, to play 
a high character in the pouticai drama. Thrice selected 
as a queen ; but the consciousness of royslty was only fell 
in her veins while she lived in the poverty o'f dependence. 
Many gallant spirits aspired after her hand, but when her 
heart secretly selected one beloved, it was for ever deprived 
of domestic happiness ! She is said not to have been beauti- 
ful, and to have neen beautifol ; and her very portrait, am- 
biguous as her life, is neither the one nor the other. She is 
said to have been a poetess, and not a single verse substan. 
tiates her claim to the laurel. She is said not to have been re. 
maikable for ber intellectual accomplishments, yet I have 
found a Latin letter of her composition in her manuscripts. 
The materials of her life are so scanty that it cannot be writ- 
ten, and yet we have sufficient reason to believe that it would 
be as pathetic as it would be eztraordinarv, could we narrate 
its involved incidents, and paint forth her delirious feeiinp. 
Acquainted rather with her conduct than with her charac- 
ter, for us the Lady Arabella has no historical existence ; 
and we perceive rather her shadow than herself! A wri- 
ter of romance might render her one of those interesting 
pers<»affes whose griefe have been deepened by their roy- 
alty, ana whose adventures, touched with the warm hues 
of love and distraction, closed at the bars of her prison- 
grate : a sad example of a female victim to the state ! 

* Through one dim lattice, fringed with ivy round, 
SuccesBlve nuns a languid radiance ibrew, 

Topalm how fierce ber angry guardian frown'd. 
To mark how fast her waning beauty flew !* 

^ Seymour, who was aAerwards permitted to return, dis. 
tinguished himself by his loyalty through three successive 
reigns, and retained bis romantic passion for the ladv of 
his first affections ; for he called the daughter he had by 
his second lady by the ever-beloved name of Arabella 
Stuart. 

DOMESTIC HISTOBT OF SOI SDWAED COKX. 

Sir Edward Coke— or Cook, as now pronounced, and 
occasionally so written m his own times— that lord chief- 
iustice whose name the laws of Bngland will preserre— 
has shared the fate of his great rivalthe Lord Chancellor 
Bacon— for no hand worthv of their genius has pursued 
their story. Bacon, busied with nature, forgot himself; 
Coke, who was only the greatest of lawyers, reflected 
wiih more ■ complacency on himself; for ' among those 
thirty books which he had written with his own hand, mint 
pleasing to himself, was a manual which he called Vode 
Meeum^ from whence, at one view^ ho took a prospect of 
his life past.' This manuscript, which Lloyd notices, was 
among the fifty which, on his death, were seised on by an 
order of council, but some years after were returned to 
his heir, and this precious memorial may still be disinter- 
red.* 

'^ TUs ooqjectore may not be vafai } sfaice this hasbeen wrh. 



Coke was * the oracle of law,' but, like too many greal 
lawyers, be was so completely one, as to have been no- 
thing else ; armed with law, he committed acts of injustice, 
{at m how msny cases, passion mixing itself with law 
Sumnnan Jue becomes Summa Injvria. Official vbloBce 
brutalized, and political ambition extinguished, everv spaHk 
of nature in this great lawyer, when he struck at his vi^ 
tims, public or domestic. His solitary knowledge, per- 
haps, nad deadened liis judgment in other studies ; and 
vet his narrow spirit could shrfaik with jealousy at the ce- 
lebrity obtained oy more hberal pursuits than his own. 
The errors of the great are instructive as their virtues, 
and the secret history of the outrageous lawyer may have, 
at least, the merit or novelty, although not of panegyric. 

Coke, already enriched by his first marriage, combined 
power with added wealth, ra his union with the relict of 
Sir William Hatton, the sister of Thomas, Lord Burleigh. 
Family alliance was the policy of that prudent age of po- 
litical interests. Bacon and Cecil married two sisters ; 
Walsin^ham and Mildmay two others ; Knowles Essex, 
and Leicester, were linked by family alliances. Eliza- 
beth, who never designed to marry nerself, was anxious 
to intermarry her court dependants, and to dispose of 
them so as to secure their services by family interests.* 
Ambition and avarice, which had instigated Coke to form 
this alliance, punished their creature, by mating him with 
a spirit haughty and intractable as his own. it is a re- 
markable fact, connected with the character of Coke, that 
this great lawyer suffered his second marriage to take 
place in an illegal manner, and condescended to plead 
Ignorance of the laws ! He had been married in a private 
house, without banns or license, at a moment when the 
archbishop was vigilantly prosecuting informal and irregu- 
lar marriages. Coke, with his habitual pride, imagined 
that the rank of the parlies concerned would have set him 
above such restrictions ; the laws which he administered 
be appears to have considered had their indulgent excq>- 
tions for the great. But Whitgift was a primitive Chris- 
tian ; and the circumstance involved Coke, and the whole 
family, in a prosecution in the ecclesiastical court, and 
nearly in the severest of its penalties. The archbishop 
appears to have been fully sensible of the overbearing 
temper of this great lawyer ; for when Coke became the 
attcnrney-gnneral, we cannot but consider, as an ingenioas 
reprimand, the archbishop's gift of a Greek Testament, 
with this message, that * He had studied the common law 
long enough, and shoukl henceforward study the law of 

The atmosphere of a ooart proved variable, with so 
stirring a genius ; and as a constitutional lawjer. Coke, at 
times, was the stem assertor of the kin|;ly power, or its 
intrepid iropugner ; but bis personal dispositions led to 
predominance, and he too often usurpeu authority and 
power with the relish of one who loved them too keenly. 
' You make the laws too much lean to your opinion, 
whereby you show yourself to be a legal tyrant,' said Loni 
Bacon, in his admonitory letter to Cuke. 

In 1616, Coke was out of favour for more causes than 
one, and Us great rival Bacon was paramount at the coun- 
cil table.f Perhaps Coke felt more humiliated by appear- 
ing before his judges, who were every one infenor to him 
as lawyers, than by the weak triumph of his enemies, 
who received him with studied insult. The queen inform- 
ed the king of the treatment the disgraced lord chief.ju^ 
tice had experienced, and, in an angry letter, James de- 
clared, that ' he prosecuted Cdke ad correetionemy not ad 
deetnieHanemf and afterwards at the council, spoke of 
Coke * with so many good words, as if he meant to hang 

ten, I have beard thst the papers of Sir Edward Coke are sdll 
preserved at Holkham, the seat of Mr Coke *, and 1 have also 
heard of others in the possession of a noble family. Mr Roecoe 
whose elegant genius U were desirable should be otherwise di- 
rected, is preparing a beautiful embellished catalosue of the 
Holkham library, in whkh the taste of iho owner wOl rival bis 
muniflcence. 

A list of those mannscripts to which 1 allude, may be dls« 
covered in the Lambeth MSB, No 948, ArL 860, described fai 
the catalogue as 'A note ofsuch things as were found in a trunk 
of Sir B^dward Coke's by the kine's command, 1684,^ but more 
particulariy In Art. 371, ' A CataJnme of Sir Edward Coke's 
pspers then seized and brought lo Whitehall.' 

* Lloyd's fttaie Worthies, art. Sir Nicholas Bacon. 
■ t Miss Aikin's Conn of James the Pim appeared two yean 
after this article was written ; it has occasioned no altsratioo. 
I refer the reader to her clear narrative, vol. ii. p. 90, and p. ft; 
but secret bisioiy to tanly discovered bi primaa bookie 
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Ittm with a silken hftlier ;' even his rival Bacon made ibis 
■Mmorahli: acknowledgment! in reminding the judges, 
ihat * such a man was not every day to b« found, nor so 
■oon made as marred.' When his successor was chosen, 
the L*ord Chancellor Egerton, in administering the oaih, 
aecused Coke * of many errors and vanities fur his ambi- 
tious popularity.* Cuke, however, lost no friends in this 
disgrace, nor relaxed his haughtiness ; for when the new 
ehi«f Justice sent to purchase his Collar of S. S., Coke 
rstarned for answer, that ' he would not part with it, but 
leave it to his posterity, that they mi^ht one day know they 
hftd a chief justice to their ancestor. '*' 

la this temporary alienation of the royal smiles. Coke 
attempted their renewal by a project which involved a do- 
mestic sacrifice. When the king was in Scotland, and 
Lord Bacon, as lord-keeper, sat at ihe head of affairs, his 
lordship was on ill terms with Secretary Winwood, whom 
Coke easily persuaded to resume a former propoeal for 
inarryme his only daughter to the favourite's eldest broth- 
er, Sir John Viliiers. Coke had formally refused this 
match from the high demands of these parventu. Coke, 
in prosperity, * sucking at ten thousand a year, and resnhiw 
ug to give only ten thousand marks, dropped some idle 
words, that he would not buy the king's favour too dear ^' 
but now in his adversiiv, his ambition proved stronger than 
his avarice, and by this stroke of deep policy the wily 
lawyer was converting a mere domestic transaction into 
ao affair of state, wiiich it soon became. As such it was 
evidently perceived by Bacon ; he was alarmed at this 
projected alliance, in which he foresaw that he should lose 
bis hoki of the favourite in the inevitable rise once more of 
his rival Coke. Bacon, the illuutrious philosopher, whose 
eye wae only blest in observing nature, and whose mind 
was only great in recording his own meditations, now sat 
down to contrive the most subtile suggestions he could 
pot together to prevent this match ; but Lord Bacon not 
only failed in persuading the king to refuse what his mar 
iesty much wished, but finally produced the very mischief 
he sought to avert — a ruptiire with Buckingham himself, 
and a copious scolding letter from the king, nut a very ad- 
mirable one ;f and m nere the lord keeper trembled to find 
himself called * Mr Bacon.' 

There were, however, other personages, than his ma- 
jesty and his favourite, more deeply concerned in this bu- 
siness, and who had not hitherto oeen once consulted— the 
mother and the daughter ! Coke,who,in everyday concerns 
issued his commands as he would his law-writs,aiid at times 
boldly asserted the rights of the subject, had no other pa- 
ternal notion of the duties of a wife and a child than their 
obedience ! 

Lady Hatton, haughty to insolence, had been often for- 
bidden both the courts of their majesties, where Lady 
Compton, the mother of Buckingham, was the object of 
-her liyiyship's persevering contempt. She retained her 
pemonal innuence by the numerous estates which she en- 
joyed in right of her former husband. When Coke fell into 
disgrace, his lady abandoned him ! and, to avoid her hu^ 
banid, frequently moved her residences in town and conn* 
try. I trare her with malicious activity disfurnishing his 
bouse in Hnlbora, and at Stoke,| seizing on all the plate 
and moveables, and, in fact, leaving ihe fallen statesman 
and the late lord chief-justice, empty houses and no com- 
forter ! The wars between Lady Hatton and her husband 
were carried on before ihe council-board, where her lady- 
ship appeared, accompanied by an imposing train of noble 
friends. Wi)ii her accustomed haughty airs, and in an 
imperial style, Lady Hatton declaimed against her tyranni- 

« These particulars I find in the manuscript letters of J. 
Chamberlain. Sloane MS9, 4173, (1616.) In the quaint style 
of the dmes, the common speech run, (hat Lord Coke had been 
ownhrnwn by four P's— Pride, Prohibitions, Prieniiinire, end 
Prerogative. It is only with his moral quality, snd not wlih 
his lecal controversies that his personal character is here con> 
cemea. 

f In the Lambeth manuscript, 996, is a letter of Lord Bacon 
to the king, loprpvenilhe match between Sir John Viliiers and 
Mrs Coke. Art. 68. Another, Art. 69. The spirited and copious 
Isoer of James, * to the Lord Keeper,' is printed in Leuers, 
Speeches, Charges, fic., of Francis Bscon,* by Dr Birch, p. 

I Stoke-Pogias, In Buckinghamshire ; the delightful seat of 
J. Penn, Esq.' It was the scene of * Gray's Long Story,' snd 
the chimneys of the ancient house still remain, to mark the lo- 
cality ; a column, on which Is fixed a statue of Coke, erected 
liy Mr Peon, cooMcrales the former abode of its lllustdous in* 



cal hu(»band, so that the letter^wnter adds, * divers said 
that Burbage could not have acted better.' Burbage^s 
famous character was that of Richard the Third. It is 
extraordinary (hat Coke, able to defend any cause, here 
himself so simply. It is supposed that he had laid bis 
domestic concerns too open to animadversion in the neglect 
of his daughter ; or that he was aware that he was siand* 
ing before no friendly bar, at that moment being out of fa* 
vour ; whatever was the cause, our noble virago obiaineil 
a signal triumph, and ' the oracle of law,' wiih all his 
eravity sIckxI before the council.table hen-pecked. In June, 
1616, Sir Edward appears to have yielded at discretion to 
his lady, for in an unnublished letter I find, that * his curst 
hesrt hath been forced to yield to more than he ever meant ( 
but upon this agreement he flatters himself that she will 
prove a very good wife.' 

In the followiiig year, 1617, these domestic affairs t<^ 
tally changed. The political marriage of his daughter 
with Vilhers being now resolved on, the business was to 
clip the wings of so fierce a bird as Coke had found in 
Lady Hatton, which led to an extraordinary contest. The 
motlier and daughter hated the upstart viliiers, and Sir 
John, indeed, promised to be but a sickly bridegroom. 
They had contrived to make up a written contract m mar* 
riage with Lord Oxford, which thev opposed against the 
proposal, or rather the order, of Coke. 

The violence to which the towering spirits of the conflicts 
ing parties proceeded is a piece of secret history, of which 
accident has preserved an able memorial. Coke, armed 
with law, and, what was at least equally potent, with the 
king's favour, entered by force the barricsdoed houses of 
hb lady, took possession of his daughter, on whom he ap» 
pears never to have cast a thought till she became an in- 
strument for his political purposes, confined her from her 
mother, and at length got the haughty mother herself im- 
prisoned, and brought ner to account for all her past mi^ 
doings. Q,uick was the change of scene, and the contrast 
was as wonderful. Coke, who, in the preceding year, to 
the world's suVprise, proved so simple an advocate in his 
own cause in tne presence of his wife, now, to employ his 
own words, * got upon his wings again,' and went on as 
Lady Hatton, when safely lodged in prison, describes, with 
* his high-haivded tyrennical courses,* till the furious law- 

{rer occasioned a fit of sickness to the proud crest-fallen 
ady. * Law ! Law ! Law !* thundered from the lips of 
its * oracle ;'' and Lord Bacon, in his apologetical letter to 
the king for having opposed his * riot or violence,* says, * I 
disliked it the more, because he justified it to be law, which 
was his c\A song.' 

The memorial alluded to appears to have been conft> 
dentially composed by the legal fi^end of Lady Hatton, to 
furnish her ladyship with answers when brought before the 
council-table. It opens several domestic scenes in the 
house of that great lord chief-justice ; but the forcible sim. 
plicity of the style in domestic details will show, what I 
have often observed, that our language has not advanced 
in expression since the age o( James the First. I have 
transcribed it from the original, and its interest most plead 
for its length. 

Th Lady OatUoH. 
(Madam, 10th July, 1617. 

' Seeing these people speak no language but thunder 
and lightning, accounting tnie their cheapest and best way 
to work upon you, I would with patience prepare myserf 
to their extremities, and study to defend tne breaches by 
which to their advantage they suppose to como in upoa 
me, and henceforth quit the ways or pacification and eoa»* 
position heretofore, and unseasonaUv endeavoured, wMdh, 
in my opinion, lie most open to trouble, scandal and dan- 
ger ; wherefore I will briefly set down their objections, and 
such answers to them as I conceive proper. 

< The first is, you conveyed away your daughter from her 
father. Answer, I had cause to provide for her quiet. 
Secretary Winwood threatening that she should be mar- 
ried from me in spite ol* my teeth, and Sir Edward Cook 
dayly tormenting the girl with discourses tending to bestow 
her against her liking, which he said she was to submit to 
bis ; besides, my daughter daily complained, and sought 
to me for help ; whereupon, as heretofore I had accus* 
tomed, I bestowed her apart at mv cousin-german's house 
for a few days, for her health and quiet, till my own bust* 
ne«s for my estate were ended. Sir Edward Coke ncecr 
a/kin f me wktrB »h» teas no mart Uum at other timet. vJien 
at mypladnif she had been a quarter afaytcrjromkmfaa 
tkoyearhff^wUhpi^mtlarBmi^, 
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* Sacood. That you endMivoored to befftow her, and to 
bind her to my Lord of Oxford without her knowledge and 
eoDsent. 

* Upon thia subject a lawyer, by way of invective, may 
open his mouth wide, and anticipate every hearer's jodg* 
ment by the rights of a father ; tnis, dangerous in the pre- 
ndeot to others ; to which, nevertheless, this answer may 
be justly returned. 

* Answer. My daughter, as aforesaid, terrified with her 
father's threats and hard usage, and pressing me to find 
some remedy from this violence intended, I did compas- 
sionate her condition, and bethought myself of this con- 
tract to my Lord of Oxford, if so &e liked, and thereupon 
I gave it to her to peruse and consider bv herself, which 
she did ; she liked it, cheerfully writ it with her own hand, 
subscribed it, and returned it to me ; wherein I did nothing 
of my own will, but followed her's, after I saw she was so 
adverse lo Sir Th<Hnas Viiliers, that she voluntarily and 
deliberately protested that of all men living sAe would 
never have Am, nor amid ever fancy him for a Aus&aad. 

* Secondly. By this I put her in no new way, nor into 
any other that her father had heretofore known and ap- 
proved ; for be saw such letters as mv lady of Oxford had 
writ to me thereabouts ; he never forbad it ; he never dis- 
liked it ; only he said tbey were then too young, and there 
was time enough for the treatjr. 

* Thirdly. He always left his daughter to mv disposing 
and my bringing up ; Knowing that I purposed her my for- 
tune and whole estate, and as upon these reasons he left 
her to my cares, so he eaeed himeelf abeohudy ofher^ never 
meddUng with JuTf neglecting her^ and 'oaring nothing for 
her, 

* The thin). That you counterfeited a treaty from my 
Lord erf* Oxford's to youraelf. 

'Answer. I know it not counterfeit; but be it so, to 
whose injury ? If to my Lord of Oxford's (for no man else 
is therein interested,) it roust be either in honour or in free- 
hold. Read the treaty ; it proves nrither ! for it is only a 
complement : it is no engagement presently nor futureW ; 
besides the law shows what forgery is ; and to counterfeit 
a private man's band, nay a magistrate's, makes not the 
fault but the cause, when-fore : 

* Secondly, the end justifies, at the least, excuses, the 
fact ; for it was only to hold up my daughter'e mind to her 
own choice and Hiking : for her eyes only, and for no other's, 
that she mi^t see some retribution, and thereby with the 
more constancy endure her imprisonment, having this only 
antidote to resist the poison of that place, company, and 
conversation ; myself and all her friends barred from her, 
and no person nor speech admitted to her ear, but such as 
•poke Sir Thomas Villier's language. 

* The fourth. That you plotted to surprise your daugh- 
ter to take her away by force, to the breach of the king's 
peace and particular commandment, and for that purpose 
nad assembled a number of desperate fellows, whereot the 
consequence might have been dangerous ; and the afiront 
to the King ma the greater that such a thing was offered, 
the king being forth of the kingdom, which, by example, 
might have drawn on other assemblies to more dangerous 
attempts. This field is large for a plentiful babbler. 

* Answer. I know no such matter, neither in any place 
was Uiere such assembly ; true it is I spoke to Turner 
to provide me some tall fellows for the taking a po^ 
session for me, in Lincolnshire, of some lands Sir WHliam 
Mason had lately dis-seized me; but be it they were 
assembled and convoked to such an end, what was done 7 
was aay such thmg attempted ? were they upon the place ? 
kept they the heath or the highways by ambuscades / or 
was any place, any day, appomted for a rendezvous ? No, 
BO such matter, but something was intended ; and I pray 
you what says the law of such a single intention, which is 
not within the view or notice of the law? Besides, who 
intended this— the mother? and wherefore? because she 
lOos unnatureJiy and harbaroudy eeeludedfrom her daughter ^ 
and her daugmer forced agaxnU her wiU^ contrary to her 
um and liking, to the will of him she disliked ; nay, the 
laws of God, of nature, of man, speak for me, and cry out 
upon them. But they had a warrant from the king's or- 
der from the commissioners to keep my daughter in their 
custody ; yet neither this warrant nor the commissioners' 
did prohibit the mother coming to her, but oontrarily al- 
lowed her ; then by the same auihority might she get to 
her daughter, that Sir Edward Cook had used to keep her 
/rom her daughter ; the husband having no power, war- 
rant, or permission from God, the king, or the law, to se» 



^metier the mother from her oum child^ the only 
vng the ehiUPe good, unih the chiUTe likings and to ^ 
ferment ; and he, /at private end <igain*t the clald'e UJeing^, 
without care of her preferment ,* 10/ttdk differing reepecta, am 
they jueiify me mother in all, so condemn they the father u» 
a tranegreeeor of the rulee of nature, and as a perverter of 
hie righte, ae a father and a hueband, to the aurt bo€h ^ 
child and wife. 

* Lastly, if recrimination could lessen the fault, take this 
in the worst sense, and naked of all the considerable cir- 
cumstances it haih, what is this, nay, what had the execu- 
ting of this intention been compare lively with Sir Edward 
Cookie iviotC m^crixme riot, committed at my Lard of jir- 
guyCe houee, when without eonatabU or warrant, anodaAed 
toitA a dozen fellows well weemoned, without omue being bo- 
forehiaid offered, to have what lie would, he took down the 
doort of the gate-houae and <f the houee iieelf, and tore the 
daughter in that barbaroue manner from the mother, and 
vomdd not Buffer the mvHier to come near her ; and when ho 
wa» before the lorde of the council to anewer thie outrage, ho 
jueti/ied it to make it good by law, and that he feared the face 
of no greatneae ; a dangerous word for the encouragement of 
aJI notorious and rebellious malefactors ; especially from 
him that had been the chief justice of the law, and of the 
people reputed the oracle of the law ; and a most danger- 
ous bravado cast in the teeth and face of the stale in the 
king's absence ; and therefore most considerable for the 
mamtenance of auihority and the quiet of the land ; for 
if it be lawful for him with a dozen to enter any naan'n 
house thus outrageously for any right to which he pretends, 
it is Iswful for any man with one hundred, nay, with five 
hundred, and consequently with as many as he can draw 
tOj^ther, to do the same, which may endanger the safely 
ofthe king's person, and the peace of the kingdom. 

* The fulh, that you hsving certified the kmg you had 
received an engagement from my Lord of Oxford, and the 
king commanding you, upon your allegiance^ to come and 
bring it to him, or to send it him ; or not having it, to sig> 
uify his name to who brought it, and where he was ; yon 
reftised all, by which you doubled and trebled a hi|{h oofr 
tempt to his majesty. 

* Answer. I was so sick on the week before, for the 
most part I kept my bed, and even that instant I vraa so 
weak as I was not able to rise from it without help, nor lo 
endure the air ; which indisposition and weakness my two 
physicians. Sir William Paddy and Dr Atkins, can affinn 
true ; which so being, I hope his majesty will graciously 
excuse die necessity, and not impose a fault, whereof I 
am not guilty ; and for the sending it, I protest to God I 
had it not ; and for telling the parties, and where he is, I 
most humbly beseech his sacred majesty, in his great wis- 
dom and honour, to consider how unworthy a part it were 
in me to bring any man into trouble, from which I am so 
far from redeemuig him as I can no way relieve iftyself, 
and therefore humbly crave bis majesty, in his princely 
consideration of my distressed condition, to forgive bm 
Uiis reservedness, proceeding from that just sense, and the 
rather, for that the law ofthe land in civil causes, as I am 
inf(Mined, no way tieth me thereunto.' 

Among other papers it appears that Coke accused bis 
lady of having * embezzled all his gilt and silver plate and 
vessel, (he having little in any house of mine bol that, bis 
marriage with me brought him) and instead thereof fdsted 
in aDcunty of the same sorte, fashion, and use, with the 
illusion to have cheated him ofthe other.' Coke insists on 
the inventory by the schedule ! Her ladyship says, ' I 
made such plate for matter and form fhr my own use at 
Purbeck, that serving well enoiigh in the country ; and I was 
loth to trust such a substance in a place so remote, and m 
the guard of few ; but for the plate and vessel he saiih is 
wanting, they are every ounce within one of my three 
houses.' Sne complains that Sir Edward Coke and bis 
son Clement had threatened her servants so grievously, that 
the poor men run away to hide themselves from his Tury, 
and dare not appear abroad. * Sir Edward broke into 
Hatton House, seized upon my coach and coach bones, 
nay, my apparel, which he detains ; thrust all my servsnts 
out of doors without wages; sent down his men to Coife 
to inventory, seize, ship, and carry away all the goods, 
which being refused him by the castle keeper, he thrests 
to bring your Iord»hip*s warrant for the performance there- 
of. But your lordship established that ne should have the 
use only of the goods during his life, in such houses as the 
same appertained, without meaning, I hope, of depririag 
me of such use, being goods bought at my marriage, or 
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boogbt with the money I ipared from ny aHowancei. 
Bto{>, then, his high tyrannical couri«8 ; for I hare suffrr* 
ed beyond the meanire of any wife, mother, nay, of any 
ordinary woman in this kinndom, without respect to my 
&ther, my birth, my fortunes, with whieh I have so JugMy 



What avaUed the tezation of this sick, mortified, and 
•prcNid woman, <w the more tender feelings of the daughter, 
m this forced marriage to satisfy the political ambition of 
the father ? When Lord Bacon wrote to the king respecu 
ing the strange behaviour of Coke, the king Tindicated it. 
fiir the purpose of obtaining his daughter, blaroins Lord 
Bacon for some eipressions he had used; and Bacon, 
with the servility of the coanier, when he found the wind in 
Jiis teeth, tadced round, and promised Buckin^^hara to 
promoie the match he so much abhorred.* ViUiers was 
inarried to the daughter of Coke at Hampton-Court, on 
Midiaelmas Day, 1617 — Coke was re-admitted to the 
oooncii table— Laidy Hatton was reconciled to Lady 
Compton and the queen, and gave a grand entertainment 
on the occasion, to which, however, < the good man of the 
house was neither invited nor spoken of: he dined that day 
at the Temple ; she is still bent to pull down her husband,' 
adds my informant. The moral ckwe remains to be told. 
Lady ViUiers looked on her husband as the hateful object 
of a forced union, and nearly drove him mad ; while she 
disgraced herself by such loose conduct as to be condemn, 
ed to stand in a wnite sheet, and I believe at length ob- 
tained a divorce. Thus a marriage projected by ambi- 
tion, and prosecuted by violent means, closed vrith that 
ntter misery to the parties with which it had com- 
menced ; and for our present purpose has served to show, 
thai when a lawyer, like Coke, holds his high handed tyran- 
nical courses,' the law of nature, as well as the law of 
which he if ' the oracle,' will he alike violated under his 
roof. Wife and daughter were plaintiffs or defendants on 
whom this lord chief-justice closed bis ear: he had block- 
ed up the avenues to his heart with * Law ! Law ! Law V 
bis ' old song !' 

Beyond his eightieth year, in the last parliament of 
Charfes 11, the extraordinary viffour of Coke's intellect 
flamed clear under the snows of ageC No reconciliation 
ever took place between the parties. On a strong report 
of his death, her ladyship accompanied by her brother 
Lord Wimbledon, posted down to Stoke-Pogies to take 
possession of his mansion ; but be^nd Colebrook, they 
met with one of hif physicians coming from him with the 
mortifying intelligence of Sir Edwaid's amendment, oo 
which they returned at their leisure. This happened in 
Jane ldS4, and on the following September the venerable 
•age was no morel 

or COKB's STYLE, AlTD BIS COVDUCT. 

This great lawyer perhaps set the example of that style 
of railing and invective at our bar, which the egotism and 
craven insolence of some of our lawyers include in tlieir 
pracnce at the bar. It may be useful to bring to recolleo- 
tkm CoKs's vituperative style in the following dialogue, so 
beautiful in its contrast, with that of the great victim before 
him ! The attorney-general had not sufficient evidence to 
bring the obscure conspiracy home to Rawleigh, with 
whicn, I believe, however, he had cautiously tampered. 
Bot CoKB well knew that James the First had reason to 
dislike the hero of his age, who was early engaged against 
the Scottish interests, and betrayed by the ambidextrous 
pcibcy of Cecil. Coke struck at Rawleigh as a sacrifice 
to his own polittcal ambition, as we have se?n he afler- 
waids immolated his daughter ; but his personal hatred 
was now sharpened by the fine fenios and elegant litera- 
tnre of the roan; faculties and acquisitions the lawyer 
•o heartily contemned ! Coze had observed, * I know with 
whom I deal * for we have to deal to-day with a man of 



Coke, Thoa art the most vile and execrable traytor 
that ever lived. 
Rawlngh, Ton speak indiscreetly, barbarously, and 

mcivilly. 

Coke, I want words sufficient to express thy viperous 

treason. 

RmoUigh. I think you want words indeed, for yoa have 
spoken one thing half a doeen times. 

CokiL Thou art an odious ffllow; thy name is hateful 
lo aU tbo realm of England for thy pride. 

e Umbslh MSB, 9M, ait «, and 7% 



RawUigh, It will go near to prove a meamring cast 
between you and me, Mr Attorney. 

Ccke. Well, I will now make it appear lo the worM, 
that there never lived a viler viper upon the face of the 
earth than thou. Thou art a monster ; thou hast an Eng* 
liaih face, but a Spanish heart. Thou viper I for I tkom thee, 
thou traitor ! Have I angered you 7 

Rawleigh replied, what his dauntless conduct proved-* 
* I am in no case to be angry.'* 

Coke had used the same style with the unhappy favour- 
ite of Elizabeth, the Earl of Essex. It was usual with 
him ; the bitterness was in Us own heart, as much as in his 
words ; and Lord Bacon has lefV among his memorandums 
one entitled, ' Of the abuse I receivM of Mr Attorney* 
General publicly in the Exchequer.* A specimen wiU 
complete our model of his forensic oratory. Coke ex- 
claimed, * Mr Bacon, if you have any tootn against msy 
pluck it out ; fur it will do you more hurt than all the teeth 
m your head will do you g<x)d.* Bacon replied, ' The less 
you epeak of your own greatness, the more I will think of 
it. ■ Coke replied, * I think scorn to stand upon terms of 

Sreatness towards you, who are less than Utile, less than 
ie least.* Coke was exhibited on the stage, for his ill 
usage of Rawleigh, as was suggested by Theobald in a note 
on Twelfth Night. This style of railing was long the pri- 
vilege of the lawyers ; it was revived by Judge Jeffreys; 
but the bench of judges in the reign of William and Anne 
taught a due respect even to criminals, who were not sup- 
posed to be guilty till they were convicted. 

When Coke once was himself in disgrace, his hiah 
spirit sunk without a particle of magnanimity to dignify the 
fall ; his big words, and bis ' tyrannical courses,' when he 
could no longer exult thai * he was upon bis wings again,' 
sunk with him as he presented himself on his knees to the 
couneiUtsble. Among other assumptions, he bad styled 
himself * Lord chief-justice of England,* when it was de* 
dared that this title was his own mvention, since he was 
no more than of the King's Bench. His disgrace was a 
thunderbolt, which overthrew (he haughty lawyer to the 
roots. When the tupenedeat was carried to bim by Sir 
George Coppin, that gentleman was surprised on present- 
ing it, to see that lofty ' spirit shrunk into a very narrow 
room, for Coke received it with dejection and tears.* The 
writer from whose letter I have copied these words adds, 
O tnmor et napiria non eaduni in fortem et eonafanUm, 
The same writer encloses a punning distich : the name of 
our lord chief* justice was in his day very provocative of 
the pun both in Latin and English ; Cicero indeed had 
pre-oocupied the miserable trifle. 

Jtuoondire Cocu$pot%ut; aedeonderejwra \ 
NonpotuU; potuU conderejura Coetu, 

Six years afterwards Coke was sent to the Tower, and then 
they punned against him in English. An unpublished let- 
ter of^ the day has this curious anecdote: The room in 
which he was lodged in the Tower had formerly been a 
kitchen ; on his entrance the lord chiefjustice read upon 
the door, * This room wants a Cook !* They twitched the 
lion in the toils which held him. Shenstone had some 
reason in thanking Heaven that his name was not suscepti- 
ble of a pun. This time, however, Coke was * on his 
wings ;' for when Lord Arundel was sent by the king to 
the prisoner to inform him that he would be allowed 
* Eight of the best learned in the law to advise him for 
his cause,* our great lawyer thanked the king, * but he 
knew himself to be accounted to have as much skill in the 
law as any man in England, and therefore needed no such 
help, nor feared to be judged by the law.* 

SECaST BISTORT OF AUTHORS WHO HAVE XUIHES 
THEIR BOOKSELLERS. 

Aulus Grellius desired to live no longer than he was able 
to exercise the faculty of writing ; he might have decently 
added, — and find readers ! This would be a fatal wish for 
that writer who should spread the infection of weariness, 
without himself partaking of the epidemia. The mere 
act and hsbit of writing, witho>jt probably even a remote 
view of publication, has produced an agreeable delirium ; 
and perhaps some have escaped from a gentle confinement 
by having cautiously concealed those voluminous reveries 
which remained to startle their heirs ; while others again 
have left a whole library of manuscripts, out of the mera 
ardour of transcription, collecting ana copying with peen* 

* State Trials. 
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liar rapture. I discovered that one of these inscribed thia 
diitioh on his manuscript collection : 

Plura volamlnibus jungenda volum'.na nootrii, 
Nee mihi ■cribendi terminus uiius ent : 

whicbi not to compose bolter terses than our original, maj 
be translatsd, 

More Tolumes, whh our Tolumes still shall blend ; 
And to our writing there shall be no end ! 

But even great autliors have sometimes so much indulged 
in the seduction of the pen, that the^ appear to have found 
no substitute for the flow of their mk, and the delight of 
•tamping blank paper with their hints, sketches, ideas, the 
shadows of their mind ! Petrarch exhibits no solitary in* 
stance of this passion of the pen. * I read and I write 
night and day ; it is my only consolation. My eyes are 
heavy with watching, my hand is weary with writing. On 
the table where I dine, and by the side of my bed, f have 
all the materials for writing; and when I awiJie in the 
dark, I write, although I am unable to read the next morn> 
ing what I have written.' Petrarch was not always in his 
perfect senses. 

The copiousness and the multiplicity (jt the writings of 
many authors, have shown that too many find a pleasure 
in the act of composition, which they do not communicate 
to others. Great erudition and every*day application is 
the calamity of that voluminous author, who, without good 
tense, and what is more rare, without that exquisite judg* 
ment which we call good taste, is always prepared to write 
on any subject, but at the same time on no one reasonably. 
We are astonished at the fertility and the size of our own 
writers of the seventeenth century, when the theological 
war ol words raged, spoiling so many pages and brains. 
They produced folio after folio, like almanacks ; and Dr 
Owen and Baxter wrote more than sixiv to seventy vo- 
lumes, most of them of the most formidable size. The 
truth is, however, that it was then easier to write up to a 
folio, than in our days to write down to an octavo ; for cor- 
rection, selection, and rejection, were arts as yet unprac- 
tised. They went on with their work, sharply or bluntly, 
like witless mowers, without stopping to whet their scythes. 
They were inspired by the scriobling demon of that Rab- 
bin, who, in bis oriental style and mania of volume, ex- 
claimed, that were * the heavens formed of paper, and 
were the tre«s of the earth pens, and if the entire sea run 
ink, these only could suffice* for the monstrous genius be 
was about to discharge on the world. The Spanish Tos- 
tatus wrote three times as many leaves as the number of 
days he had' lived ; and of Lope de Vega it is said this cal- 
culation came rather short. We hear of another who 
was unhappy that his lady had produced twins, from the 
circumstance that hitherto he had contrived to pair his la- 
bours with her own, but that now he was a book behind- 
hand. 

I fix on four celebrated SerUtUri to give their secret his- 
torv ; our Prynne, Oaspar Barthius, the Abb6 de Marolles, 
And the Jesuit Theophilus Raynaud, who will all show 
that a book might be written on * authors whose works have 
ruined their booksellers.' 

Prynne seldom dined: every three or four boars he 
munched a manchet, and refreshed his exhausted spirits 
T^ith ale brought to him by his servant ; and when * he was 

Kut into this road of writmg,' as crabbed Anthony telleth, 
e fixed on ' a long quilted cap, which came an inch over 
his eyes, serving as an umbrella to defend them frorti too 
fBucb light ;' and then, hunger nor thirst did he experience, 
save that of his voluminous pages. Prynne has written 
a library, amounting, I think, to nearly two hundred 
books. Our unlucky author whose life was involved in 
smthorship, and his happiness, no doubt, in the habitual 
exuberance of his pen, seems to have considered the be- 
ing debarred from pen, ink, and books, during his impri- 
sonment, as an act more barbarous than the loss of his ears. 
The extraordinary perseverance of Prynne in this fever of 
the pen appears in the following title of one of his extra- 
ordinary volumes. *Comrortable CordiaJs sgainst dis- 
comfnrtable Fears of Imprisonment ; containing some La^ 
tin Verses, Sentences, and Texts of Scripture, toriUen by 
Mr Wm. Prynne on hia Chamber JVaU»f in the Tower of 
London, during his imprisonment there ; translated by him 
into English Verse, 1641.' Prynne literally verified Pope's 
description : 

•Is thne, who, locked from Ink and paper srrawls 
With dasiierate charcoal round his darkened walls.' 



We have also a catalo^e of printed books, written hf 
Wm. Prynne, Esq., of Lmcol/i's liin, in these ^latfffw, 

>hia imprU 
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with this motto * Jucundi acti labores,' 1643. The 
history of this voluminous author concludes with a cha- 
racteristic event : a contemporary who saw Prynne in the 
pillory at Cheapitide, informs us that while he stood there, 
ihey ' burnt hb huge volumes under his nose, which had 
almost suffocated him.' Yet such was the spirit of party, 
that a puritanic sister bequeathed a legacy to purchase all 
the works of Prynne for Sion Coliege, where many still 
repose ; for by an odd fatality, in the fire which burnt that 
library these volumes were saved, from the idea that folioa 
were the most valuable ! 

The pleasure which authors of this stamp expenence is 
of a nature which, whenever certain unlucky circum 
stances combine, positively debarring them from publica- 
tion, will not abate their anJour one jot ; and their pen will 
still luxuriate in the forbidden page which even booksellers 
refuse to publish. Many instances might be recorded, 
but a very striking one is the case of Gaspar Barthius, 
whose * Adversaria,' in two volumes folio, are in the col- 
lections of the curious. 

Barthius was born to literature, ibr BaiUet has placed 
him among his * Enfans cekibre.' At nine years of age, 
he recited l>y heart all the comedies of Terence, without 
missing a line. The learned admired the puerile prodigy, 
while the prodigy was writing books before he bad a beard. 
He became, unquestionably, a student of very extensive 
literature, modem as well as ancient. Such was his de- 
votion to a literary life, that he retreated from the busy 
world. It appears that his early productions were com- 
posed more carefully and judiciously than his later ones, 
when the poasion for voluminous wnting broke out, which 
showed iuelf by the usual prognostic of this dangerous 
disease— extreme facility of composition, and a pride and 
exultation in this unhappy faculty. He studied without 
using collections or references, trustmg to his memory, 
whidi was probably an extraordinary one, though it neces- 
sarily led him into many errors in that delicate task of ani- 
madverting on other authors. Writing a very neat hand, 
his first copy required no transcript ; and he boasts that 
he rarely made a correction : every thing was sent to the 
press in its first stale. He laughed at Statius, who con- 
gratulated himself that he employed only two days in com- 
posing the epithalamium upon Stella, containing two hun- 
dred and sevtrnty-eight hexameters. * This,' says Barthius, 
* did not quite lay nim open to Horace's censure of the 
man who made two hundred verses in an hour, ** Stans 
pede in uno." * Not,' adds Barthius, ' but that 1 think 
the censure of Horace too hyperbolical, for I am not igno- 
rant what it is to make a great number of verses in a Miort 
time, and in three days I translated into Latin the three 
first books of the Iliad, which amount to above two thou- 
sand verses.' Thus rapidity and volume were the great 
enjoyments of this learned man's pen, and now we mutt 
look to the fruits. 

Barthius, on the system he had adopted, seems to have 
written a whole hbrary ; a circumstance which we dis. 
cover by the omtinual references he makes in his printed 
works to his manuscript productions. In the Index auiko- 
rum to his Statius, he inserts his own name, to which is 
appended a long list of unprinted works, which Bayle thinks 
by their titles and extracts, conveys a very advantageous 
notion of them. All these, and many such as these, be 
generously offered the world, would any bookseller be in* 
trepid or courteous enough to usher thrm from his press, 
but their cowardice or incivility were intractable. The 
truth is now to be revealed, and seems not to have been 
known to Bayle : the booksellers had been formerly so ca- 
iolcd and complimented by our learned author, and had 
heard so mixh of the celeorated Barthius, that they bad 
caught at the bait, and the two folio volumes of the much- 
referred-to 'Adversaria' of Barthius had thus been pub- 
lished—but from that day no bookseller ever offered him- 
self to publish again! 

The ' Adversaria ' is a collection of critical notes and 
quotations from ancient authors, with illoslrations of their 
manners, customs, laws, and ceremonies ; all these were 
to he classed into one hundred and eighty booiss ; sixty of 
which we possess in two yolumes folio, with eleven ia* 
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The plan u vast, at the rapidity with which it 
porsued : Bayle finely characterizes it by a sinsle 
stroke—' Ite immensity tires even the tmafination.' Bat 
the truth is, this mighty labourturaed out to be a complete 
failure : there was neither order nor judgment in toese 
■lanes of learning ; crude, obscure, ana eontradicton' ; 
such as we might expect from a man who trusted to his 
memory, and would not throw away his time on any oor* 
rection. His contradictions are flagrant ; bat one of his 
friends would apologise for these by telling us that ' He 
wrote every thing which offered itself to his imagination ; 
tiMiay ooe thing} to-morrow another, in order tuat when 
he should revise it again, this contrariety of ofNuion nught 
induce him to examine the subject more accurately.' The 
notions of the friends of authors are as extravagant as 
those of their enemies. Barthius evidently wrote so much, 
that oAen he forgot what he had written, as happened to 
nnoiber great book-man, one Didjrmus, of whom Q,uinti- 
Kaa records, that on hearing a certain history, he treated 
tt as urterl/unworthy of credit ; on which the teller called 
for one of Didvmus's own books, and showed wiMre he 
night read it at full length ! That the work failed, we 
have the evidence of Clement in his * Bibliotheque curieuse 
<le Livres difficiles k trouver^' under the article JSartUns, 
where we discover the winding up of the history of this 
book, dement mentions more than one edition of the 
Adversaria ; but on a more careful inspecti<m he detected 
that the old title pages had been removed for others of a 
fresher date ; the booksellers not being able to sell the book 
practised this deception. It availed little ; they remained 
with their unsold edition of the two first volumes of the Ad- 
versaria, and the author with three thousand folio sheet»in 
«Banascript^while both parties complained together, and 
iheir heirs could acquire nothing from the works of an au- 
thor of whom Bavie say* that * nis writing rise to such a 
prodi^ous bulk, that one can scarce conceive a single man 
•could M capable of executing so great a variety ; perhaps 
Ao copying derk, who lived to grow old amidst the dust of 
an office, ever transcribed as much as this author has writ- 
ten.' This was the memorable fate of one of that race of 
writers whe imacine that their capacity extends with their 
yolame. Their land seems covered fertility, but in sfaafc. 
mg their wheat ne ears falU 

Another memorable brother of this family of the Scrib- 
leri is the Abb6 De Mardies, who with great anlour as a 
nttn of letters, and in the enjoyment of the leisure and opu* 
lence so necessary to carry on bis pursuits, from an entire 
absence of judgment, closed his life with the bitter regrets 
of a voluminous author; and yet it cannot be denied that 
be has contributed one precious volume to the public stock 
^literature ; a compliment which cannot be paid to some 
who have enjojred a higher reputation than our author. 
He has left us his very curious < Memoirs.' A poor writer 
sndead, but the frankness and intrepidity of bis character 
enable him, while be is painting himself, to paint man. 
Gibbon was struck by the honesty of his pen, for be says 
in his life, « The dulness of Michael de Marolles and An- 
thony Wood* acquire some value from the faithful re* 
presentation of men and manners.' 

I have elsewhere shortly noticed the Abb^ De MaroU 
4es in the character of a * literary sinner ;' but the extent 
«f his sins never struck me so forcibly as when I observed 
his delinquencies counted up in cnronologioal order in 
Ificeron's * Hommes illustres.' It is extremely amusmg 
to detect the swarming fecundity of his pen ; from year to. 
year, with author after author, was this translator weary- 
ing others, but remained himself unwearied. Sometimes 
two or three classical victims in a season were dragged 
into his slaughter-house. Of about seventy works, fifty 
were Torsions of the dassical writers of antiqui^, accom- 
panied with notes. But some odd drcumstanees happen- 
ed to our extraordinary translator in the course of hi life. 
De L'Etang, a critic'of that dav, in his *■ Ragles de bien 
traduire,' drew all his examples of bad trandation from our 
a!U)6, who was more angry than usual, and among hiscir- 
de the cries of our Marsyas resounded. De L'Etang, who 
had done this not out of malice, but from urgent necessity 
to illuslrate his prindples, seemed very sorry, and was 

* I cannot subscribe to the opinion that Anthony Wood woe 
a dun man, ahhough he had no particular liking for works of 
Imagination ; and used ordinary poets scurrily ! An anthor^s 
liersonal character is often confi>unded with the nature of his 
work. Anthony has sallies at times to which a dull man could 
net be subject ; wfthnutthe arrloiir of this hermit d'lUeratura. 
-■ — ^tiovidba our literary hlnory? 



desirous of appeasinc the angried translator. One day in 
Easter, finding the abb6 in church at prayers, the critic MX 
on his knees by the side of the translator : it was an extrti- 
ordinary moment, and a singular situation to terminate a 
literary quarrel. * You are angry with me,' said L'Etang, 

* and! ihmkyou have reason ; but this is a season of mei^ 
cv, and I now ask your pardon.'—' In the manner,' replied 
the abb6, * which you have choeen, I can no longer defend 
myself. Go, sir! I pardon you.' Some days after the 
•bbi again meeting L^Etan«, reproadied him with duping 
him out of a pardon which ne had no desire to bavn be- 
stowed on him. The last reply of the critic was caustic t 

* Do not be so difficult ; when one stands u need of a gen- 
eral pardon, one ooffht surely to grant a parttcolar one.* 
De Mardles was sunject to encoonter cntics who were 
never so kind as to kneel by him on Easter Sunday. B«» 
sides these fifty transbtaons, of which the notes are often 
curious, and even the sense may be nsefiil to consult, his 
love of writing produced many odd works. His volumes 
were richly bound, and fredy distributed, for they found no 
readers! In a * Discours pour servir de Preface sur lea 
Poetes traduits par Michd de Mardles,' he has given an 
imposing list of < illustrious persons and contemporary au- 
thors who were his firiends,' and has preserved many sin* 
gular facu concerning them. He was, indeed, for so long 
a time convinced that he had struck off the true spirit or 
his fine originals, that I find he at several times prmted 
some critical treatise to back his last, or usher m liis new 
version ; giving the world reasons whv the versions whkh 
had been given of that particular author, * Soit en prose, 
sdt en vers out €t€ a pen approuv^es jusqu' id.' Among 
these numerous translations ne was the first who ventured 
on the DeiponsoppistsofAthenmus, which still bears an 
excesnve price. He entitles his work, * Les quince Liv* 
res de Deiponosophistes d' Athen6e, Ouvrage delideux, 
agreablement diverstfi^ et rempli de Narrations soavantot 
sur toutes Sortes de Mati6res et do Sujets.' He has 
prefixed various preKminary dissertations : yet not nalisfied 
with having performed this great labour, it was followed by 
a small quarto of forty pages, which might now be consi- 
dered curious ; * Analyse, en Description succincte des 
Choses oontenoes dans les quinces Livres de Deiponoso- 
phistes.' He wrote, < Quatrains sur les Persoones de la 
Gour et lea Gens de Lettres,' which the curious would 
now he glad to find. Aftor having plundered the classical 
geniuses of antiquity by his barbarous style, when he had 
nothing more left to do, he committed sacrilege in tranda. 
ting the Bible ; but, in the mkist of printing, he was sud- 
denly stopped by authority, for having inserted in his notes 
the reveries of the Pre-Adamite Isaac Peyrere. He had 
already revelled on the New Testament, to his version of 
which be had prefixed so sennSlean introduction, that it 
was afterwards trandated into Latin. Translstion waa 
the mania of the Abb^ de Mardles. I doubt whether he 
ever fairlv awoke out of the heavy dream of the felidty of 
his translations ; for late in life I find him observing, * I 
have empbyed much time m study, and I have translated 
many books; considering this rather as an innocent 
amusement which I have chosen for my private ttfe, than 
as things very necessary, although they are not entirely 
useless. Some have valued them, and others have cared 
tittle abuut them; but however it may be, I see m^ 
thing which obliges me fo beSeve that Huy tontain not at 
Uatt a$ nmeh good at badf both for their own matter and 
the form which I have |^ven to them.' The notion he en- 
tertained of his translations was their closeness ; he was 
not aware of his own spiritless style ; and he imagined 
that poetry only consisted in the thoughts, not in the grace 
and narmony of verse. He insisted that by giving the 
public his numerous translations, he was not vainly multi- 
plying books, because be neither diminished nor increased 
their ideas in his faithful verdons. He had a curious no* 
tion that some were more scrupulous than they ought to 
be respecting translations of authors whn, living so many 
ages past, are rarehr read firom the difficulty of under^ 
standing them; ano whv should they imagine that a 
translation is iniurioos to them, or would occasion the ut- 
ter neglect of the originals ? * We do not think so highly 
of our own works,' says the indefatigable and modest 
Abb^ ; * but neither do I despair that they may be usefial 
even to these scrupulous persons. I will not suppress the 
truth, while I am noticing; these ungrateful labours; if they 
have given roe much pa m by my assiduity, they have re- 
pakl me by the fine things they have taught me, and by 
the opiniotf which I b«ve ooocmv<M that poitehty, mora 
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just ih«n the present times, will award a more fa? ourable 
ludgmfsnt.' Thus a miserable translator terminates hts 
long labours, by drawing his bill of fame on posterity 
which his contemporaries will not pay ; but in these cases, 
as the bill is certainly lost before it reaches acceptance, 
why should we deprive the drawers of pleasing themselves 
with the ideal capital ? 

Let us not, however, imagine, that the Abb^ De Moral- 
les was nothing but the man he appears in the character of 
a voluminous translator ; though occupied all his life on 
these miserable labours, he «ias evidently an mgenious 
and nobly-mioded man, whose days were consecrated to 
literary pursuits, and who was among the primitive col- 
lectors in Europe of fine and curious prints. One of his 
works is a ' Catalogue des Livres d'Estaropes et de Fi- 
gures en Taille-douce.' Paris, 1666, in 8vo. In the pre- 
face our author declares, that he had collected one hun- 
dred and twenty-three thousand four hundred prints of six 
thousand masters, in four hundred large volumes, and one 
hundred and twenty small ones. This magnificent collec- 
tion, formed by so much care and skilU he presented to the 
king ; whether gratuitously given, or otherwise, it was an ac- 
quisition whicji a monarch might have thankfuHy accepted. 
Such was the habitual ardour of our author, that after- 
wards he set about forming another collection, of which he 
has also given a catalogue, in 167f , in 12mo. Both these 
catalogues of prints are of extreme rarity, and are yet so 
highly valued by the connoisseurs, that when in France I 
could never obtain a copy. A long life may be passed 
without a even sight of the ' Catalogue des Livres d'Estam- 
pes of the Abb6 de MaroHes.* 

Such are the lessons drawn ^rom thh secret history of 
▼olununous writers. We see one venting his mania in scrawl, 
ing on hb prison-walls ; another persistmg in writins folios, 
while the booksellers, who were once caught like Reynard 
who had lost his tail, and whom no arts could any longer 
practise on, turn away from the new trap ; and a third, 
who can acquire no readers but by giving his books away, 

growing gray in scourging the sacred genius of antiquity 
y his meagre versions, and dying without having made 
up his mind, whether be were as woful a translator as some 
of his contemporaries had assured him. 

Among these worthies of the Scribleri we may rank the 
Jesuit Theophilus Raynaud, once a celebrated name, 
eulogised by Bayle and Patin. His collected works fill 
twenty folios ; an edition, indeed, which finally sent the 
bookseller to the poor*house. This enterprising bibliopo- 
list bad heard much of the prodigious erudition of the 
writer; but he had not the sagacity to discover that other 
literary qualities wrre also required to mske twenty folios 
at ail saJeable. Of these* Opera omnia' perhaps not a 
cmgle copy can be found in England ; but they may be a 
pennyworth on the continent. Raynaud's works are 
theological ; hut a system of grace maintained by one work, 
and pulled down by another, has ceased to iiitemst man- 
kind : the literature of the divine is of a less perishable na- 
ture. Reading and writing through a life of eighty years, 
and giving only a quarter of an hour to his dinner, with a 
Tigorotts memory, and a whimsical taste for some singular 
subjects, he could not fail to accumulate a roasa of know- 
kdge which may still be useful for the curious ; and, be- 
sides, Raynaud had the Ritsonian characteristic. He 
was one ot those who, exemplary in their own conduct, 
with a bitter zeal condemn whatever does not agree with 
their notions ; and however gentle in their nature, yet will 
set no limits to the ferocity of their pen. Raynaud was 
often in trouble with the censors of his books, and much 
more with his adversaries ; so that he frequently had re- 
course to publishing under a fictitious name. A remarka- 
ble evidence of this is the entire twentieth volume of his 
works. It consists of the numerous writings published 
anonymously, or to which were perfixed nomt de pierre. 
This volume is described by the whimsical title of ^po- 
fompeau; explained to ur as the name given by the Jews 
to the scape-goatf which, when loaded with all their male- 
dictions on its head, was driven away into the desert. 
These contain all Raynaud's numerous iliatnbe$; for 

♦ These two patalogucs have always been of extreme rarity 
and prica Dr Lister, when at Purls, 1668, notices this circum- 
suince. I have since met wUh ihem In the very curious collec- 
tions of my friend Mr Douce, who has uniques, as well as rari- 
ties. The monofframs of our old masters in one oTthese cata- 
logues are more correct than in some latter publications : and 
the whole plan and arran^menC of these catalogues of prints 
an pecuHar and Inieresliog 



whenever he was refuted, he was always refuting ; he did 
not spare his best friends. The tide of a v ork against 
Arnsuld will show how he treated his adversaries. *Ar- 
nauldus redivivus natus Brixie seculo xii. renatus in GaJ« 
lie selate nostra.' He dexterously applies the name of Ar- 
nsuld, by comparing him with one of the same name ia 
the twelfth century, a scholar of Abelard's and a turbul«nt 
enthusiast, say the Romish writers, who was burnt alive 
for having written against the luxury and the power of ibc 
priesthood, and for having raised a rebellion againat 
the pope. When the learned De Launoi had su cee w- 
folly attacked the legends of saints, and was called the 
Dtnkheur de SainU, — the * Unnicher of Saints,' everj 
parish priest trembled for his favourite. Raynaud entitled 
a libel on this new Iconoclast, ' Hercules Uommodianus 
Joannes Laimoius repulsus,' &c : he compares Launoi to 
the Emperor Commodus, who, though the most cowardly 
of men, conceived himself formidame when he dressed 
himself as Hercules. Another of these malediciiona is a 
tract against Calvinism, described as * Reli^io bestianim,' 
a religion of beasts, because the Calvinists deny free-wiJI ; 
but as he always fired with a double-barrelled' gun, under 
the cloak of attacking Calvinism, he aimed a deadly shot 
at the Thoroists, and particularly at a Domincian friary 
whom he considered as bad as CaWin. Raynaud exults that 
he had driven one of his adversaries to take flight into 
Scotland, adpulte$ Scottcat tranMgreuiu ; to a Scot4^ pot* 
tage ; an expression which Saint Jerome used in speakinf 
ofjPelagius. He always rendered an adversary odious by 
coupling him with some odious name. On one of these 
controversial books where Casalas refuted Raynaud, 
Monnoye wrote, ' Raynaudus et Casalas inepti ; Raynau- 
do tamen Casalas ineptior.' The usual termination of 
what then passed for sense, and now is the rererse ! 

I will cot quit Raynaud without pointing out s<Mne of 
his more remarkable treatises, as so many curiosities of 
literature. * 

In a treatise on the attributes of Christ, he entitles a 
chapter, Chriatua bcnuSf bona, btmum : in another on the 
seven-branched candlestick in the Jewish temple, by an 
allegorical interpretation, he explains the eucharisi ; and 
adds an alphabet iaal list of names and epithets which have 
been given to this mystery. 

The seventh volume bears the general title o(MarioHa: 
all the treatises have for their theme the perfections and 
the worship of the Virgin. Many extraordinary things are 
here. One is a dictionary of names given to the Virgm, 
with observations on these names. Another on the devo- 
tion of the scapulary, and its wonderful effects, written 
against De Launoi, and for which the order of the Carmra 
when he died bestowed a solemn service and obeeriuiea 
on him. Another of these * Maridia' is mentioned bv 
Gallois in the Journal des S^avans, 1667, as a proof of his 
fertility : having to preach on the seven solemn anthems 
which the church sings before Christmas, and which b»> 
gin by an O ! he made this l^er only the subiect of his 
sermons, and barren as the letter appears, he has struck 
out * a multitude of beautiful particulars.' This literary 
folly myites our curiosity. 

In the eighth volume is a table of saints, classed by their 
station, coiMiition, employment, and trades ; a list of titles 
and prerogatives, which the councils and the fathers have 
attrimitad to the sovereign pontiff. 

The thirteenth volume has a subject which seems much 
in the taste of the sermons on the letter O ! it is entitled 
Lou* BrevitatiM I in praise of brevity. The maxims are 
brief, but the commentary lone. One of the natkral aub* 
j<'Cts treated on b that of Notu: he reviews a great 
number of noses, and, as usual, does not forget the Holy 
Virgin's. According to Raynaud, the nose of the Virgin 
Mai^ was limg and aquiline, the mark of goodness ud 
dimity ; and as Jevus perfectly resembled his mother, hk 
infers that he must have had such a noi^e. 

A treatise entitled HeUrodita tpiritucdia cf onomafii 
Pietatis CateMtiuntf ToreUnum, et Infernorum^ contains 
many singular practices introduced into devotiMi, which 
superstition, ignorance, and remissness have made a part 
of religion. 

A treatise directed against the new custom of hiring 
chairs in churches, and being seated during the sacrifice 
of the masr. Another on the Ciesarean operation, which 
he stiffmatines as an act against nature. Another on 
eunuchs. Another entitled Hipparchua de ReUgiom iVe- 
gotiatarBj is an attack on those of his own company; th« 
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tnmad norehuit; the jaraitt w«re then accosed of 
eoauaercial traffic with the revenues of their efltablish- 
■ent« The rector of a college at Avij^noni ^bo thought 
be was portrayed in this honest work, confined Raynaud 
in prison for fire months. 

The mo«i curious work of Ra3maud, connected with 
fitermture, I pofseas ; it is entitled 'EnUmata de Malu ae 
isms Ldhria. dejue jutta out injutta eorundem eonJlsUme. 
iMfduMi, 1853, 4io. with necessanr indexes. One of his 
works havinv heen condemned at Rome, he drew up these 
inquiries conceniing good and bad books, addressed to the 
grand inquisitor. He divides his treatise into * bad and 
■oeent books ; bid books, but not noeont ; books not bad, 
Wt noeent ; bot^s neither bad nor nocent.' His immense 
reading appears here to advantage, and his I^tsonian 
feature is prominent ; for he assert*, that when writing 
against heretics, all mordacity is innoxious : and an alpha- 
betical list of abusive names, which the fathers have given 
to the heterodox, is entitled Alphabehtm b e a ti a lit atis hm^ 
rttiei, «9 patrum 9ymboUa, 

Afler ail, Raynaud was a man of vast aoqubement, 
wUh a freat flow of ideas, but tasteless, and void of all 
jndfment. An anecdote may be recorded of him, which 
pots is a dear light the state of these literary men. Ray- 
Baud was one day pressing hard a reluctant bookseller to 
miblish one of his works, who replied, * Write a book like 
Father Barri*«, and T shall be glad to print it.' It hap- 
pened that the work of Barri was pillaged from Raynaud, 
and was much liked, while the original lay on the shelf. 
Howerer, this only aerred to provoke a fresh attack from 
our redoubtable hero, who vindicated his rights, and emp- 
tied bis quiver on him who had been ploughing with lus 
heifer. 

Sudh are the writers who, enjoying all the pleasures 
without the pains of composition, have oOen aiMogized 
fcr their repeated productions, by declaring that they 
write only for their own amusement ; but such private 
theatricals should not be brought on the public stage. 
One Catherinot, all his life was printing a countless num- 
ber oTyetaffet vUantet in history and on antiquities ; each 
Con<n8tinir of about three or four leaves in quarto : Lenglet 
du Fresnoy calls him * Grand auteur des petits livres.* 
This gentleman liked to live among antiquaries and histo- 
rians ; but with a crooked head-piece, stuck with whims, 
and hard with knotty combinations, all overloaded with 
prodigious erudition, he could not easie it at a less rate 
than hj an occasional dissertation of three or four quarto 
pages. He appears to have published about two hundred 
pieces of this sort, much sought aller by the curious for 
their rarity : Brunet complains he could never discover a 
cemplete ecdlection. But Catherinot may escape * the 

Kns and penalties' of our voluminous writers, for De 
re thinks he generously printed I hem to distribute 
amoQ^ his friends. Such^ endless writers, prorided they 
do not print themselves into an almvhouse, may be al- 
lowed to print Uiemselves out ; and we would accept the 
apoloKT which Monsieur Catherinot ha^ framed for him- 
self, which I find preserved in Beyeri Memmim Ubnrum 
Rarionrtan. * I must be allowed my freedom in my stu- 
dies, far I substitute ray writings for a game at the tennis- 
court, or a club at the tavern ; I never counted among 
mj honours these epu$e*da of mine, hut merelv as harm- 
less amusements. It is my partridge, as with St John 
the Evangelist ; my cat, as with Pope St Ghregory ; my 
fitde dog, as with StDominirk; mv Iamb, as with St 
Francis ; my great black mastiiT, as with Comnlius Affrip- 
pa • and my tame hare, as with Justus Lipsius.' I have 
nnce discovered in Niceron that this Catherinot could 
never get a printer, and was raiher compelled to study 
economy in his two hundred ouartos of four or eight pages ; 
his paper was of inferior quality ; and when he could not 
get his dissertations into his prescribed number of pages, 
he used to promise the end at another time, which did not 
always happen. But his ffreatest anxiety was to publish 
and spread his works ; in despair he adopted an odd expo- 
nent. Whenever Monsieur Catherinot came to Pariv, he 
iHed to haunt the fiioief where books ar<^ sold, and while 
he appeared to be lookinc over them, he adroitly elided 
ene of his own dissertations araonf these old books. He 
bsffan this mode of publication earlv, and continued it to 
lui last dwfn. He died with a perfect convicti<m that he 
had saeored his immortality ; and in this manner had die* 
of aara than ooe edition of his imsaleable works. 



Niceron has given the titles of 118 of bin thingi, which ho 
had looked over. 

LOCAL DESCKiPnoirs. 

Nothing is more idle, and what is less to he forgiven m 
a writer, more tedious, than minute and lengthened de- 
scriptions of localities ; where it is very doubtful whether 
the writers themselves had formed any tolerable notion of 
the place they describe,— it ui certain their readers never 
can: These descripuve passages, in which writers of 
imagination so frequently indulge, are usually a glittering 
conmsion of unconnected thinsH ; circumstances recollected 
from others, or observed by tuemselves at different times ; 
the finest are thrust in together. If a scene from nature, 
it is possible that all the seasons of the year ma^ be jum- 
bled together; or if a castle or an apartment, its magni" 
tude or its minuteness may equally bewilder. Tet we 
find, even in works of celebrity, whole pages of these ge- 
neral or these particular descriptive sketches, which leave 
nothing behind, but noun substantives propped up Inr ran- 
dom epithets. The old writers were quite delightea to fill 
up their voluminous pages with what was a creat saving 
of sense and thinking. In the Alarie of Scuoery sixteen 
pages, contunin^ nearly five hundred verses, describe a 
palace, commencing at the /oeode, and at length fintshiag 
with the garden *, but his description, we may say, was 
much better described by Boileau, whose good taste felt 
the absurdity of this * abondanoe sterile,' m overioading 
a work with useless details, 

Un Auteur quelquefois trop pldn de son objsc 
Jamais sans I'epulser n'abandonne un sajec 
Sni recomre un palais II m'en depeint la fhce 
li me promene aprte de terrasse en tarrasse. 
lei s*o&re un perron, 14 regno on corridor ; 
Lh ce bsJcon s^enferroe en un baluscre d*or ; 
II compte les plafonds, les roods, et les ovales— 
Je saute vtngt fruilleta pour en urouver la fln ^ 
El Je me sauve h peine au iravers du jardln I 

And then he adds so excellent a canon of critidnn, that 
we must not neglect it : 

Tout ce qu^on die de trop est fade et rebutant ; 
L'Esprh raaaasi6 le rejects k llnscant, 
(lul ne sail so boroer, tie sut jamais ecrire. 

We have a memorable instance of the inefiicieocy ti 
local descriptions, in a very remarkable one by a writer oC 
fine genius, composing with an extreme fondness of his 
subject, and curiously anxious to send down to posterity 
the most elaborate display of his own rilla — this was the 
LawenUnum of Fluty . We cannot read his letter to Gral- 
lus, which the English reader may in Melmoth's elerant ver^ 
sion,* without participating somewhat in the delight of the 
writer in many of its details; but we cannot with the writer 
form the slightest conception of his rilla, while he is lead- 
ing us over from apartment to apartment, and pointing to 
us the opposite wing, with a * beyond this,' and a * not far 
from thence,* and *to this apartment another of the same 
sort,* &c. Yet, still, as we were in great want of a eor^ 
rect knowledsre of a Roman villa, and as this must he the 
most so possible, architects have fre()u«ntly studied, and 
the learned translated with extraordinary care, pLiirr's 
de»cription of hU LoMrenlimim. 1 1 became so favounte an 
object, that eminent architects have attempted to raise up 
this edifice once more, by (giving its plan and elevation ; 
aoMl this extraordinary fact is the result— that not one of 
them but has given a representation different from the 
other ! Montfaucon, a more faithful antiquary, in h is close 
translation of the description of this villa, in comparing it 
with Felibien's plan of the rilla itself, observes, * that the 
architect accommodated his edifice to his translation, but 
that their notions are not the same ; unquestionably,' he 
adds, ' if ten skilful translators were to perform their task 
separately, there would not be one who agreed with ano- 
ther T 

If, then, on this subject of local deacripttons, we find that 
it is impossible lo convey exact notions of a real existing 
scene, what muist we think of those which, in troth, do- 
scribe scenes which have no other existence than the con- 
fused makings-up of an author's invention ; where the 
more he details the more he confuses ; and where the more 
particular he wishes to be, the more indistinct the whole 
appears? 

Local descriptions, aAer a few striking cirnnnstanoea 
have been selected, admit of no further detail. It is not 

* Book II, lett 17. 
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th«ir length, but their happinou, which eoter into our 
eomprehonaion : the imag ination can onlytake in and kM»p 
tof«Uier a very few paria of a picture. The pen mutt not 
intrude on the province of the pencil, any more than the 
pencil must aliempl to perform what cannot in any ahape 
he eubmitted to the eye, though fully to the mind. 

The great art, perhaps, of local description, is rather a 

Sineral than a particular view ; the details must be left to 
e imagination ; it is suggestion rather than description. 
There is an old Italian sonnet of this kind which I have 
often read with delight ; and though I may not communi- 
cate the same pleasure to the reader, yet the story of the 
writer is roost mteresting, and the lady (for such she was) 
has the highest claim to be ranked, hke the lady of Eve- 
lyn, among literary wives. 

iVoficesea Turijia Bt^faUm di CiUa di CasUllo, of noble 
extraction, and devoted to literature, had a collection of 
her poems published in 1628: she frequently interspersed 
little domestic incidents of her female friend — her husband 
*-her son — her grand-children ; and in one of these son- 
nets she has delineated her palace of Scm CruittinOf whose 
localities she appears to have enjoyed wiih intense delight 
in the company of * her lord,' whom she tenderly asso- 
dates with the scene. There is a freshness and simuliciiy 
in the description, which will perhaps convey a clearer 
notion of the spot than ever Pliny could do in the volumin- 
ous description of hb viUa, She tells us what she found 
when brought to the house of her husband. 

Anrofe salle, ample loggie, ampio cortile 

£ flUinze ornate con geniil piuure, 

Trouai giungendo. c nobili sculture 

Di Marmo fatte, da scalpel non vile. 
Nobil glartlin con un perpetuo Ajprile 

DI varlj fior, di fruin, e dl veraure, 

Ombre soavi, acque a temprar I'arsnra 

E sirade di belt^ non dis:>imUe *, 
E non men forte osiel, che per fortezza 

Ha il ponte, e i flanchi, e lo circonda Intorno 

Foflso profundo e di real larghezza 
Qui fei ciil mio Signore dolce soggiomo 

Con ssnto amor, con somma conientezxa 

Onde ne benedico 11 mese e 11 giomo ! 

Wide halls, wide galleries, and an ample court, 

Chambers adorn'd by picture's soothing chann, 

I found tog 'ther blended ; noble sculpture 

In marble, polished by no chisel vile : 

A noble garden, where a lasting April 

All various flowers, and fruits, and verdure showen ; 

Soft shades, and waters tampering the hot afar { 

And undulating paths, In equal beamy ! 

Nor leas, the castled glory stands In force. 

And bridged and flanked. And round its circnk wbids 

The deepened most showing a regal size. 

Here with my lord I cast my sweet sojourn, 

Whh holy teve, and with supreme content : 

And hence I bless the month, and bless the day ! 

MASqUES. 

It sometimes happens in the history (rf" natimal amuse- 
ments, that a name survives, while the thing itself is 
forgotten. This has been remarkably the case with our 
Coart Masques, respecting which our most eminent wri- 
ters long ventured on so many false opinions, with a per- 
fect Ignorance of the nature of these compositions, which 
combmed all that was exquisite in the imitative arts of po- 
etry, painting, music, sons, dancing, and machinery, at a 
perioa when our public theatre was in its rude infancy. 
Convinced of the miserable state of our represented dra- 
ma, and not then fHwaessinff that more curious knowledge 
of their domestic history, which we delight to explore, they 
were led into erroneous notions of one of the most gorgeous, 
the most fascinating, and the most poetical of dramatic 
amusements. Our present theatrical exhibitions are in- 
deed on a scale to which the two-penny audiences of tho 
bam-play houses of Shakespeare could never have strained 
their sight; and oar picturesque and learned eosteiRe, with 
Che hrilnant changes of our scenery, would have maddened 
the ' property-men' and the ' tire-women' of the Globe or 
the Red Bull. Shakespeare himself never beheld the 
true magical iUusioDs of his own dramas, with * Enter the 
Red Coat,' and < Exit Hat and Cloak,' helped out with 
*painted cloths ;' or, as a bard of Charies the Second's 
time chants,-— 

Bat while the public theatre continaed long in this con* 

Look back and see 
The strange vicissitudes of poetrie : 
Tour aged' fathers came to plays for wit, 
And sat Knee<deep ia nut-shells in the pit 



tracted state, without scenes, without dreasea, without 
orchestra, the court displayed scenical and dramatic ax-^ 
hibitions, with such costly magnificence, such inventhrv 
fancy, and such miraculous art, that we may dnobi if the 
combined genius of Ben Jonscn, Inizo Jones, and Lawev 
or Feroboeco, at an era moat favourable to the arts of im- 
agination, has been equalled by the modem spectee/coCilie 
Opera.* 

But this circumstance had entirely escaped the know- 
ledge of our critics. The critic of a Masque roust not 
only have read i:, but he must also have heard, and have 
viewed it. The only witnesses in this case are those let- 
ter-writers of the day, who were then accustomed to conf 
municate such demestie intelligeoee to their absent friends : 
from sufh ample correspondence I have often drawn some 
curious and sometimes knporiant information'. It is amus- 
ing to notice the opinions of some great critics, how from 
an original misstatement they have drawn an illegiti. 
male opinion, and how one inherits from the other, th« er- 
ror which he propagates. Warburton said on Masqueat^ 
that * Shakespeare was an enemy to these ybofonies, as ap^ 
pears by his writing iK>ne.' This opinion was amoof the 
many which that singular critic threw out as they arose 
at the moment ; for Warburton forgot that Shakespeare 
characteristically introduces one in tlM$ Tempest's mosft 
fanciful scene. Granger, who had not much time to studr 
the manners of the age whose personages he was no well- 
acquainted with, in a note on Milton's jMasnue, said that 
* These compositions were trifling and perplexed allego* 
ries ; the persons of which are fantastical to the last de* 
gree. Ben Jonson, in his ** Masque of Christmas," has 
mtroduced " Minced Pye" and *< Babie Cake,'' who act 
their parts in the drsma. But the most wretched jterfar*' 
manees of this kind could please by the help of music, ma*- 
chinery, and dancing.' Gran^er'blunders, describing br 
two farcical characters, a species of composition of whicn 
farce was not the characteristic ; such personiages as he 
notices would enter into the Anti-Ma»que, which was n 
humorous parody of the more solemn Masque, and som^' 
times relieved it. MaFone, whose fancy was not yividr 
condemns Masques and the age of Masques, in which he 
says, echoing Granger's epithet. * the wretthed tmaU of the 
times found amusement.' And lastly comes Mr Todd^ 
whom the splendid fragment of the * Arcades,' and the 
entire Masque which we have by heart, could not warm ; 
while his neutralising, criticism fixes him at the freezing 
point of the thermometer. * This dramatic entertainment, 
performed not without prodigious expense in machinery ano 
decoration, to which humour we certainly owe the enter- 
tainment of < Arcades,' and the inimitable * Mask oTCo-- 
mus.' Comus, however, is only a fine dramatic poem,, 
retaining scarcely any features ol the Masque. The only 
modem critic who had written with some research on this 
departed elegance of the English drama was Warton, 
whose fancy responded to the fascination of the fairy-like 
magnificence and lyrical spirit of the Masque. Warton had 
the taste to give a specimen from *the Inner Temple Mask,^ 
by William Browne,' the pastoral poet, whose address te 
l^leep, he observed, * reminds us cf some favourite tenches 
in Milton's Comus, to which it perhaps gave birth.* Yet 
even Warton was deficient in that sort of researdiy 
which only can discover the trae nature of these singular 
dramas. 

Such was the state in which some years ago Iflmnd all 
our knowledge of this once favourite amusement of our 
court, our nobility, and our learned bodies of the Ibnr inna 
of court Some extensive researchesj pnrsaed among con- 
temporary manuscripts, cast a new light over the obscure 
child of iancy and magnificence. I couM not think lightly 
of what Ben Jonson has called *The eloquence of 
masques ;'— enteilainmenis on which three tofive thoosaad 
pounds were expended, and on more puhlie occasions ten 
and twenty thousand. To the aid of the poetry, eonpaa- 
ed by the finest poets, came the most skilful musicians, and 
the most elaborate mechanists; Ben Jonson and Inige 
Jones and Lawes, blended into one piece their respectiw 
genius ; and Lord Bacon and Whitelocke and SeUen, wbe 
sat in committees for the last great Masque .presented to 
Charles the First, invented fne devices; composed the 
procession of the IViasquers and the Anti-Masquers ; while 
one took the care of the dancmg or tho brawlers, and Whits- 

* Bmee this article was written, our theatres have attemnisd 
several scenes in the style of these Gottn*Masqnss, wUhaaiai* 
table Bocoess In the machinery. 
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tddie the maiic ; — the safe Whitelocke ; «^o hu chrtmi- 
ded his ■elAoomplacencjr on this occation, by daiming the 
inveniion of a CoraiUo, which for thirty yean afterwards 
was the delight of the nation, and was blessed by the name 
oT'Whitelocke's Coranio,' and which was always called 
tar, two or three limes over, whenever that great staies- 
BMui * came to see a play !'* So much personal honour 
was considered to be mvolved in the conduct of a Masque, 
that even this committee of illustrious men was on the 
point of being broken up by too serious a discussion coa> 
oeming precedence ; and the Masque had nearly not taken 
place, tiu they hit on ihe expedient of throwing dice to de- 
cide oa their rank in the procession ! On this jealousy of 
honour in the composition of a Mask, I discovered, what 
hitherto had escaped the knowledge, although not the cu> 
rkwity, of literary inquirers ;— the occasion of the memora- 
ble enmity between Ben Jonson and Inigo Jones, who had 
hitherto acted together with brotherly affection ; * a cir> 
cumstance,* says Mr GifTord, to whom I communicated itf 
' not a little important in the history of our calumniated 
poet.* The trivial cause, but not so in its consequences, 
was the poet prefixing his own name before ihat of the 
architect, on the title-page of a Masque, which hitherto 
had only been annexed ; so jealous was the great architect 
of his pat of the Masque, and so prvtdominani his power 
and name at court, that he considered his rights invaded 
by the inferior claims of the poet ! Jonson has poured out 
the whole bitterness of his soul, in two short satires ; stU 
more unfortunately for the subject of these satires, thej 
provoked Inigo to sharpen his pen on rhyme; but it M 
ad^^less, and the blimt composition still lies in its manu- 
acnpt state. 

While these researches had eniaged my attention, ap- 
peared Mr Gifibrd*s Memoirs of Ben Jonson. The cha* 
tracteristics of masques are there, for the first time, elabo- 
rately opened with the clear and penetrating spirit of that 
aUesi <x our dramatic critics. I feel it like presumption to 
add to what has received the finishing hand of a master ; 
but his jewel is locked up in a chest, which I fear is loo 
rarely opened, and he will allow me to borrow something 
from its splendour. *The Masque, as it attained its highest 
degree of excellence, admitted of dialo(;ue, singing, and 
dancing ; these were not independent of one another, but 
eombined, by the introduction of some ingenious fable, into 
an harmonious whole. When the plan was formed, the 
mid of the sister arts was called in : for the essence of the 
masque wss pomp and fflory. Moveable scenery of the 
most costly and splendid kind was lavished on the masque; 
the most celebrated masters were employed on the songs 
and dances ; and all that the kingdom afforded of vocal and 
instrumental excellence was employed to embellish the ex- 
hibitioii. Thus magnificently constructed, the masque 
was not committed to ordinary performers. It was com* 
posed as Lord Bacon says, for princes and by princes it 
was played. Of these masques, the akill with which their 
ornaments were designed, and the inexpressible grace 
with which they were executed, appear to nave left a vivid 
impression on tne mind of Jonson. His genius awakes at 
once, and all his faculties attune to sprightliness and plea* 
anrs. He makes his appearance, ||ke his own Delight, 
'accompanied with G(race, Love, Harmony, Revel, Sport, 
and Laughter.* 

' In curious knot and maies sc 
The n>ring at fhrst was taught to go ; 
And Zephyr, when he came to woo 
His Flora had his motions f too ; 
And thus did Venus learn to lead 
The Idallan brawls, and so to tread 
Asif ths wind, not she, did walk, 
Mor pressed a flower, nor bow*d a stalk. 

And in what was the taste of the times wretched 7* con- 
tinnaa Mr Gifibrd, in reply to Memieurs Malone, and the 
rsst, who had never cast even an imperfect glance on what 
one oC the completest gentlemen of^that age has called, 
* The courtly recreations of gallant gentlemen and ladies 
of honour, striking to exceed one the other in their me». 
iorea and changes, and in their repast of wit, which have 
been beyond the power of Envy to disgrace.* But in 
what was * the taste of the times wretched? In poetry, 
painting, architecture, they have not since been equalled : 

• The music ofWhiielocke's Coranto is preserved In 'Hawk. 
In's History of Music ;* might it be restored for the ladies as a 
wallx? 

f The llgures and aeilons of dancers In masques were called 



and it ill becomes us to arraign the taste of a period which 
poasessed a duster of writers of whom the meanest wooU 
now be esteemed a prodigy.' I have been carried &rther 
in this extract tlian I intended, by the force of the current, 
which hurries Malone down from our sight, who, fortunate- 
ly for his ease, did not live to read this denouncement for 
his objection against masques, as * bungbng shows ;* and 
which Warburton treats as * fooleries ;* Granger a» 
wretched performances ,** while Mr Todd regards them 
merely as * the humour of the times !* 

Masques were often the private theatricals of the iam»> 
lies of our nobility, performed by the ladies and gentlemen 
at their seats; and were splendidly got up on certain ooca» 
sions ; such as the celebration of a nuptial, or in compliment 
to some great visiter. The Mask of Comus was composed 
by Milton to celebrate the creation of Charles the First as 
Prince of Wales ; a scene in this Mask presented both the 
castle and the town of Ludlow, which proves, that al* 
though our small public theatres had not jret displayed any 
of the scenical illusions which long afterwards IHvenant 
introduced, these scenical effects existed in great perfoo> 
tion in the Masques. The minute description introduced 
by Thomas Campion in his * Memorable Mask,' as it ii 
called, will convince as that Uie scenery saust have been 
exquisite and fanciful, and that the poet was always a 
watchful and anxious partner with tne machinist; with 
whom sometimes, however, he had a quarrel. 

The subiect of this very rare mask was ' The Night and 
the Hours.' It would be tedious to describe the first seena 
with the fondness with which the poet has dwelt on it. It 
was a double valley ; one aide, with dark clouds hanging 
before it ; on the oiher, a gr^oa vale, with trees, and nine 
goMen ones of fifteen feet high ; from which srove, towards 
* the State,* or the seat of the king, was a broad descent 
to the dancing place: the bower of Flora was on the 
right, the house of Night on the left ; between them a 
hill hanging like a din over the grove. The bower of 
Flora was spacious, garnished with flowers, and flowery 
branchea, with lights among them ; the house of Nicht 
ample and stately, with black columns studded with goldeii 
stars; within, nothing but clouds and twinkling stars; 
while about it were placed, on wire, ariifieial h%X» and 
owls, continually movmg. As soon as the king entered 
the great hall, the haumoys, out of the wood on the top 
of the hill, entertained the time, till Flora and Zephyr 
were seen bosily gathering flowers firom the bower, throw- 
ing them into baskets which two silvans held, attired in 
changeable laffety. The song is light as their flngers, but 
the burden is charming ; 

'Now hath Flora robb'd her bowen 
To befriend this place with flowers i 

Strow about ! strow about I 
Divers, divers flowers affea 
For some private dear reaped ; 

Strow about \ strow about I 
But he's none of Flora's friend 
That will not the rose commend ; 

Strow about ! snow about ! 

I cannot quit this masque, of which colleetors know tha 
the rarity, without preserving one of those Dorie delieap 
cies. of which, perhaps, we have outlived the taste ! It is 
a playful dialog between a Silvan and an Hour, while 
Night appears in her house, with her long black hair 
spangled with goM, amidst her Hoors ; their facas bladt, 
and each bearing a lighted black torch. 

SiLTAir. Tell me, gentle Hour of Night, 

Wherein dost thou most delight? 
Hour. Not m sleep! 
Silt Air. Wherein thent 

Hoira. In the frolic riew of men ! 
Silt AH. Lor'st thou music ? 
Hour. Oh! 'tis tweet! 

SiLv AH. What's dandng 7 
Hour. E'en the mirth of feet. 

Silt AH. Joy you in faines and in elves 1 
HoiTR. We are of that sort ourselves ! 

But, Silvan ! say, why do von lore 

Only to frequent the grove 7 
Silt AH. Life is fullest of content 

When delight is innocent. 
Hour. Pleasure must vary, not be long ; 

Gome then, let's close, and end the song! 

That the moveable scenery of these masqueaformed as 
perfect a scenial illuaion as any that our own age, with all 
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t» perfection of decoration, hasiatuined to, will not be de- 
nied by thoee who have read the few masques which have 
been printed. They usually contrived a double division of 
the scene ; one part was for some time concealed from the 

rtator, which produced surprise and variety. Thus, in 
Lord's Mask at the marriage of the Palatine, the 
•oene was divided into two parts Uom the roof to the floor ; 
the lower part being iirst discovered, there appeared a 
wood in perspective, the innermost part being of * releave 
or whole round,* the rest painted. On the left a cave, and 
OD the right a thicket, firom which issued Orpheus. At 
the back part of the scene, at the sudden fall of a curtain, 
the upper part broke on the spectators, a heaven of clouds 
of all hues ; ihe stars suddenly vanished, the clouds dis. 
persed; an element of^arlificialfire played about the house 
of Prometheus— a brisht and transparent cloud, reaching 
from the heavens to tne earth, whence the eight maskers 
deeccnding with the music of a full song ; and at the end 
of their descent the cloud broke in twain, and one part of 
it, as with a wind, was blown athwart the scene. 

While this cloud was vanishing, the wood, being the 
under part of the scene, was insensibly changing: a 
perspective view opened, with porticoes on each side, 
and female statues of silver, accompanied with oma^ 
nenU of architecture, filling the end of the house of Pro. 
aetheus, and seemed all of goldsmiths* work. The wo- 
men of Prometheus descended from their niches, till the 
anger of Jupiter turned tliem agian into statues. It is evi- 
dent, too, that the size of the proscenium, or stage, accorded 
with the magnificence of the scene ; for I find choruses 
described, * and changeable conveyances of the sone,* in 
OMDner of an echo, performed by more than forty difflftrent 
voices and instruments in various parts of the scene. The 
uvhitectural decorations were the pride of Inigo Jones ; 
raeh could not be trivial. 

■ I suppose, says the writer of this mask, < few have ever 
■een more neat artifice than Master Inigo Jones showed 
in contriring their motion ; who, as all the rest of the 
workmanship which belonged to the whole invention, 
diowed extraordinary industry and skill, whirh if it be not 
M lively expressed in writing as i*. appeared in view, rob 
not him of his due, but lay the blame on my want of right 
apprehending his instructions, for the adoring of his art.* 
Whether this strong expression should be only adorning 
does not appear in any errata ; but the feelins of admira- 
tion was fervent among the spectators of- that dav, who 
were at least as much astonished as they were delighted. 
Ben Jonson'a prose descriptions of scenes in his own ex- 
quisite masques, as Mr. Giffnrd observes, are singularly 
]HAd and beautiful.* In a letter, which I discovered, 
the writer of which had been present at one of these 
masques, and which Mr. Giflbrd had preserved,"* the rea- 
der may see the great poet anxiously united with Inigo 
Jones in working the machinery. Jonson, before * a sacri- 
fice could be performed, turned the globe of the earth, 
standing behind the altar.' In this globe, * the sea was 
expressed heightened with silver waves, which stood, or 
rather hung, (for no axle was seen to .nupport it), and turn- 
ing tqfUy^mKOvertd the first masque,'t &c. This ' turning 
•oniv' producing a very masical effect, the great poet 
would trust to no other hand but his own ! 

It seems, however, that as no masque-writer equalled 
Jonson, so no machinist rivalled Inigo Jones. I have some, 
times caught a groan from some unfortunate poet, whose 
beautiful fancies were snoilt by the bungiine machinist. 
One says, ' The order of thin scene was carefully and in- 
geniously disposed, and as happily put in act (for the mo- 
turns) by the king's master carpenter;* but he adds, * the 
ptfinfsrs, I must needs say (not to belie them.) lent small 
colour to any, to attribute much of the spirit of these things 
to their pencil.* Poor Campion, in one of his masques, 
describing where the trees were gently to sink, &c, by 
an engine placed under the stage, and in sinking were to 
open, and the masquers appear out at their tops,&c, adds 
this vindictive marginal note : ' Either by the strnp/iet<y, 
negUgeneti or eonepiraey of the jManler^ the passing away 
of the trees was somewhat hazai^ed, though the same day 
they had been shown with much admiration, and were left 
together to the same night ;' that is, they were worked 
right at the rehearsal, and failed in the representation, 
wnieh must have perplexed the nine masquers on the tops 
of these nine trees. But such accidents were only yexae 

* Memoirs of Jonson, p. 08. 

t See atffbrd>s Jonson, yol. vlli p. 78. 



tiona crossing the fancies of the poet: they did not 
tially injure the magnificence, the pomp, and the faiiy 
world opened to the spectators. So little was the cbarao* 
ter of these masques known, that all our critics seem to 
have fallen into repeated blunders, and used the masque 
as Campion suspected his painters to have done, * either 
by simplicity, negligence, or conspiracy.' Hurd, a cokl 
systematic critic, thought he might safely prefer the niaeque 
in the Tempest, as ' putting to shame all the masques of 
Jonson, not only in its eonatructuniy but in the tUendour of 
Itsshow;*-— < wKich,* adds Mr Giffbrd, *was danced and 
sung by the ordinary performers to a couple of fiddles, 
perhaps in the balcony of the stage/ Such is the fate of 
criticism without knowledge! And now, to close our 
masques, let me apply the forcible style of Ben Jonson 
himself: < The glory of all these solemnities had perished 
like a blaze, and gone out in the beholder's eyes ; so abort' 
lived are the homes of all things in comparison of their 
souls!' 

or DSS KAIZEAirX, AITD THC SECRET HIlTOmT Or 
AHTHOiry coi/Liirs's MAinrSC&IPTS. 

Des Maizeaux was an active literary man of his day, 
whose connexions with Bayle^ St Evremond, Locke, and 
Toland, with his name set oflr by an F. R. S. have occa- 
sioned the dictitmary-biographers to place him prominently 
among their * hommes illustres.' Of his private history 
nothing seems known. Having something important to 
communicate respecting one of his friends, a nr greater 
character, with whose rate he stands connected, even Des 
Maizeaux becomes an object of our inquiry. 

He was one of those Frendi refugees, whom political 
madness, or despair of intolerance, had driven to our 
ahores. The proscription of Louis XTV, which supplied 
us with our skilful workers in silk, also produced a race of 
the unemployed, who proved not to be as exquisite in the 
handicraft of book-making; such were Jlfottesur, La CoeUr 
Ozdlt Dwrand^ and others. Our author had come oyer in 
that tender state of youth, just in time to become half an 
Englishman; and he was so ambidextrous in the lan-t 
guagesofthe two great literaiy nations of Europe, that 
whenever he took up his pen, it is evident, by his manu- 
scripts, which I have examined, that it was mere accident 
which determined him to write in French or yi English. 
Composing without genius, or eyen taste, without vivacity 
or force, the simplicity and fluency of his style were suflf- 
cient for the purposes of a ready dealer in all the ndmntdm 
lUerarus ; literary anecdotes, curious quotations, notices of 
obscure books, and all that mpeUex which must enter bto 
the history of literature, without forming a history. These 
little things, which did so well of themselves, without any 
connexion with any thing else, became trivial when they 
assumed the form of voluminous minuteness ; and Des 
Maizeaux at length imagined that nothing but anecdotes 
were necessary to compose the lives of men of genius f 
With this son of talent he produced a copious life of Bayie, 
in which he told eveiy thing he possibly could ; and no- 
thing can be more tedious, and more curious : tor though 
it be a grievous fault to omit nothing, and marka.the writer 
to be deficient in the development of character, and that 
sympathy which throws inspiration over the vivifying page 
of biography, yet, to admit eyery thing has this merit—' 
that we are sure to find what we want f Warborton poi- 
gnantly describes our Des Maizeaux, in one of those let- 
ters toDr Birch, which he wrote in Uie ferrid age of study, 
and with the impatient vivacity of his genius. * Almost aitt 
the life-writers we have had before Tdand and Des Mai- 
zeaux are indeed strange, insipid creatures; and yet I bad 
rather read the worst of them, than he oblifed to go through 
with this of Milton's, or the other's life of Boileau ; where 
there is such a dull, heavy succession of long quotations of 
uninteresting passages, that it makes their method quits 
nauseous. But the verbose, tasteless Frenchman, seems 
to lay it down as a principle, that every life must be a book, 
—and, what is wcnve, it seems a book without & life ; for 
what do we know of Boileau, after all his tedious stuff 7* 

Des Maizeaux was much in the employ of the Dutch 
booksellers, then the great monopolizers in the literary 
mart of Europe. He supplied their *• nouvelles litterairsr 
from Eniland ; hut the work-aheet price was very mean 
in those days. I have seen annual accounts of Des Maize- 
aux settled to a line, for four or five pounds ; and yet be 
sent the * Novelties' as fresh as the post could carry them! 
He held a confidential correspondence with these grsaft 
Dutch booksellers, who consulted him in tlieir dietra»tt ; 
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rath«r to have rettered than than hinaelf. 



But if he fot only « few floraw at Rotterdam, the same 
' Bouvellee Titterairee' ■ometimes eecured him Taluable 
fiieads at London ; for in thoee days, which perhaps are 
renaming on ui, an English author would often appteal to a 
foreign journal for the commendation he might tiiil m ob- 
taining at home ; and I have discovered, in more eases 
than one, that, like other smuggled commodities, the for- 
eign article was often of home manufactory ! 

I give one of these curious bibliopolical distresses. 
Saoset, a bookseller at Rotterdam, who judged too criti- 
cally for the repose of his authors, seems to have been 
always fond of projecting a new * Journal ;' tormented by 
the ideal excellence which he had conceived of such a 
work, it vexed him that he could never find the workmen ! 
Once disappointed of the assistance be expe^^ from a 
writK of talents, he was fain to put up with one he was 
nthaftH of; but warily stipulated on very singular terms. 
He oonSded this precious literary secret to Des Maizeaux. 
I translate from his manuscript letter. 

' I eend you, ray dear Sir, four sheets of the continua- 
tion of my journal, and I hope this second part will turn 
oat belter than the former. The author thinks himself a 
very able person ; but I must lell you frankly, that he is a 
without erudition, and without any criucal discrimi- 
1 ; he writes pretty well, and turns passably what he 
says ; but that is sJl ! Monsieur Van EnV>n having failed 
in BIB promises to realize my hopes on this occasion, ne- 
osenity compelled roe to have recourse to him ; but for sir 
menl&s onfy, and on condition that he should not, on any 
account whatever, aUaw any one to know thai he it the ou- 
fAnr ofthejowrmd; for his name alone would be sufficient 
to make even a passable hook discreditable. As you are 
among my frienas, 1 will con6de to you in secrecy die 
name of tms author ; it is Monsieur De Limiere.* You 
aac how much my interest is concerned that the author 
•bonki not be known !' This anecdote b gratuitously pre- 
sented to the editors of certain reviews, as a serviceable 
hint to enter imo the same engagement with some of their 
own writers ; for it is usually the pe Umiere who expend 
tfksir last puff in blowing their own name about the town. 

hk England, Des Maizeaux, as a literary man, made 
himnelf very useful to other men of lettert, and particu- 
larly to persons of rank ; and he found patronage and a 
lion,— like his talents, very moderate! A friend to 
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try men, he lived amonest them, from * Orator* Hen- 
ley, up to Addison, Lord Halifax, and Anthony Collins. 
I Ikid a curious character of our Des Maizeaux in the 
hand-writing of Edward, Earl of Oxford, to whose father 
(Pope's Eart of Oxford) and himself, the nation owes the 
Harleian treasures. Iiis lordship is a critic with high 
Tost principles, and high-church notions. *Tais Des 
Maixeaox is a creat man with those who are pleased to be 
eallod JVee-CUfdlwrs, particularly with Mr Anihony Col- 
fins, collects passages out of bodlis for their writings. Hie 
life of Chillingworth is wrote to please that set of men.' 
The secret history I am to unfold relates to Anthony Col- 
ins and Des Maizeaux. Some curious book-lovers will 
be interested in the personal history of an author they are 
wett acquainted with, yet which has hitherto remained un- 
known. He tells his own story in a sort of episcolary po- 
tation be addressed to a noble friend characteristic of an 
suihor, who cannot be deemed unpatronized, ^et whose 
name, after all his painful labours, might be inserted in 
my * Calamities of AuOiors.' 

In this lett/*r hn announces his intention of publishing a 
ifictiooary like Bayle ; having written the life of Bayle, 
die next step was to become himself a Bayle ; so short is 
the pasoage of literary delusion ! He had published, as a 
^droen, the lives of Hales and Chillingworth. He 
eomplaitts that his circumstances have not allowed him to 

* Van EfTen was a Dutch writer of some merft, and one of a 
Kierary knotofinffsntous men, consisting of Sallengre, St Hya* 
ctetbe, Frospsr Marchand, fcc, who carried on a smart review 
ftr those days, published at the Hague under the title of ' Jour- 
nal Litteraire.* They all composed In French ; snd Van Eifon 
gave the flrsc translations of our Guardian, Roblnaon Crusoe, 
and (he Tale of a Tub, kc. He did something more, but not 
better: he attempted to imkaio the Speeutor, in hii* *Le Ml. 
sauthraye,' 1726, which exhibit* a plciure of the uninteresting 
manners of a natk>n, whom he could not make very livelv. 

De Limiers has had his name altpped Into our bioffrapnfcal 
dlafonaries. An amhor cannot escape the faulky of the alpha- 
hst : bis ninnerous misdeeds are registered. It Is ssid,th8t if 
he had not been so hungry, he would have given prools of 
posMMsIng some talent. 



forward that work, nor digait the materiala ha had ooU 
locted. 

* A work of that nature requires a steady applkalion^ 
fjree from the cares and avocauooa incklent to aU persona 
obliged to seek for their mainteaanoe. I have bad tba 
mistortuue to be in the case of those persons, and am now 
reduced to a pension on the Irish establishment, which, 
dedttciiog the tax of four shillings m the pound, and other 
charges, brings me in about 40L a year of our Englisli 
money.'* This pension was granted to me in 1710, and 
I owe it chiefly to the friendship of Mf Addison, who wan 
then secretary to the Earl of Wharton, lord lieutenant of 
Ireland. In 1711, 12, and 14, 1 was appointed one of the 
commissioners of the lottery by the interest of Lord H^jj - 
fax. 

* And this is all I ever received from the government, 
though I had some claim to the royal favour ; for in 1710, 
when the eiifsmies to our coostitoiion were contriving ila 
ruin, I wrote a pamphlet entitled * Lethe,' whldi was 
published in Holland, aiid afterwards translated into £ng» 
iish, and twice printed in London ; and being reprinted at 
Dublin, proved so oflfensive to the ministry in Ireland^ 
that it was burnt by the hands of the hangman. But so 
it is, that after having showed on all occasions my zeal 
for the royal family, and endeavoured to make myselrsefi> 
vioeable to the public by several hooks published ; afler 
forty years' stay in England, and in an advanced age, I 
find myself and family destitute of a sufficient livelihood, 
and suffering from complaints in the head and impaired 
sight by constant application to my studies. 

' I am confident, my lord,' he adds, < that if the queen, 
to whom I was made known on occasion of Thuanus*a 
French translation, were acquainted with my preecni dis- 
tress, she wouM be pleased to afford me some relief.'f 

Among the confidential literary friends of Des Mai- 
zeaux he had the honor of ranking Anthony Collins, n 
great lover of Kterature, and a man of fSne genius ; and 
who in a continued correspondence with our Des Mai* 
zeaux treated him as his fneid, and employed him as his 
agent in his bterary concerns. These in the formation of 
an extensive library, were in a state of perpetual activity, 
and Collins was such a true lover of bis books, that he 
drew up the catalogue with his own pen.t Anthony Col- 
lins wrote several well-known works witnout prefixmg his 
name; but having pushed too far his ctirious inquiries 
on some obscure and polemical points, he incurred the 
odium of ti fre^Ounktrf a term which Uien began to bo ' 
in vogue» and which the French, adopted by translating 
it in their way, a ttrong thinker, or eeprit fori. What* 
ever tendency to Miberalise' the mind from efogmos and 
ereede prevails in these works, the talents and learning 
of Collins were of the first class. His morals were im^ 
maculate, and his personal character independent; but 
the ediittm theologicum of those days contrived every 
means to stab in the dark, till the taste became heredi- 
trary with some. I shall mention a fact of this cruel bU 
gotry which occurred within my own. observation on ono 
of the most polished men of the age. The late Mr. Cum- 
berland, in the romance entitled his * Life,' gave this ex- 
traordinary fact, that Dr Bentley, who so ably replied by 
his * Remarks,' under the name of Phileleutherus Lipsien- 
sis, to Collins's * Discourse on Free-thinking,' when many 
years after he discovered him fallen into great distress, 
oonceiring that by having ruined Collins's diaracter as a 
writer for ever, he had been the occasion of his personal 
misery, he liberally contributed to his mamtenance. In 
vain I mentioned to that elegant writer, who was not curi- 
oos about facts, that this person couM never have been 
Anihony CoIKns, who had always a plentiful fortune; 
and when it was suggested to him that this * A. Col1iiM|' 
as he printed it, must have been Arthur Collinn the htstori. 
cal compiler, who was often in pecuniary difficuhies, still 
he persisted in sending the lie down to posterity. 



^ I find that thenomnisl pension was 8s, M, per diem on the 
Irish ciril list, which amounts to above 682. per annum. If a 
pension be granted (or reward, li seems a mockery that the in- 
come shotild be so grievously reduced, which cruel custom 
still prevails. 

t This leuer, or petkion, was written In T78S. In I74S ho 
procured his pensk>n to be placed on his wife's JIfb, and he died 
rn174ff. 

He was sworn in as lentlemsn of his majesty*8 privy eban^ 
berlnl722.— 8Io8ne's^88,4289. 

I There Is a primed catalogue of hto library. 
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verbisj without alteration in his second edition, observing 
to a friend of ininp, that * the story, while it told well, 
might serre as a striking instance of his great reladve*s 
generosity ; and that it Jumld stand, because it could do 
no harm to any bat Anthony Collins, whom he considered 
as little short of an atheist.' So much for this pious fraud! 
but be it recollected that this Anthony Collins was the 
confidential friend of Locke, of whom Locke said, on his 
dying bed, that * Collins was a man whom he valued in the 
first rank of those that he left behind him.* And the last 
words of Collins on his own death-bed were, that * he was 
persuaded he was g(Hng to that place which God bad de- 
signed for them that love him.' The cause of true reli- 
gion wUl never be assisted by usin^ such leaky vessels as 
CumberlaaMpM wilful calumnies, which in the end must run 
out, and be found, bke the present, mere empty fictions! 

An extraordinary drcumstance occurred on the death of 
Anthony Collins. He left behind him a considerate 
number of his own manuscripts, and there was one collect 
tion formed into eight octavo volumes ; but that they might 
be secured from the common fate of manuscripts, he be- 

Jueathed them all, and confided them to the care of our 
>es Maiseauz. The choice of Collins refiects honour on 
the character of Des Maizeaux, yet he proved unworthy of 
it ! He suffered himself lo betray bis trust, practised on by 
the earnest desire of the widow, and perhaps by the arts of 
a Mr Tomlinson, who appears to have been introduced 
into the family by the recommendation of Dean Sykes, 
whom at length he supplanted, and whom the widow to 
save ber reputation, was afterwards obliged to discard.* 
In an unguarded moment he relinquished this precious le» 
gaey of the maniucripttj and accepted .^/9(y gwneaa as apre- 
sent. But if Des Maizeaux lost his honour in this transac- 
tion, he was at heart an honest man, who had swerved for 
a smgle moment ; his conscience was soon awakened, and 
he experienced the most violent compunctions. It was in a 
paroxysm of this nature that he addressed the following let- 
ter to a mutual (riend of the late Anthony Collins and nim- 
self. 

Sir, January 6, 1730. 

I am very glad to hear you are come to town, and 
as you are my best friend, now I have lost Mr Collins^ give 
me leave to open m^ heart to you, and to beg your assist- 
ance in an afiair which highly concerns both Mr Coliins's 
(your friend) and my own honour and reputation. The 
case, in few words, stands thus : Mr Collins by his last 
will and testament left me his manuscripts. Mr Tomlin- 
son, who first acquainted me with it, told roe that Mrs Col- 
lins should be glad to have them, and I made them over to 
her ; whereupon she was pleased to present me with fifty 
guineas. I ar^ired her at the same time to tiJce care they 
should be kepi safe and unhurt, which she promised to do. 
l*his was done the 25th of last month. Mr Tomlinson, 
who managed all this affair, was present. 

Now, having further considered that matter, I find that 
I have done a most wicked thing. I am persuaded that I 
have betrayed the trust of a person who for 86 years hss 
given mo continual instances of his friendship and confi- 
dence. I am convinced that I have acted contrary to the 
will and intention of my dear deceased friend ; showed a 
disregard to the particular mark of esteem he gave me on 
that occasion ; in short, that I have forfeited what is dearer 
to me than my own life — honour and reputation. 

These melancholy thoughts have made so great an impres- 
sion upon me, that I protest to you I can enjoy no rest ; 
they haunt me every whore, day and night. I earnestly be- 
seech you, Sir, to represent my unhappy case to Mrs Col- 
lins. 1 acted with all the simplicity andf uprightness of my 
heart ; I considered that the MSS would be as safe in Mrs 
CoUins's hands as in mine ; that she was no less oblised to 




lady to whom I have so many obligations. But I see now 
cleariy that this is not fulfilling Mr Collins's will, and that 
the duties of our conscience are superior to all other re- 
gards. But it is in her power to forgive and mend what I 
nave done imprudently, but with a good intention. Her 
high sense of virtue and generosi^ will not, I am sure, let 
her take any advantage of my weakness ; and the tender 
regard she has for the memory of the best of men, and the 
tenderest of husbands, will not suffer Uiat his intentions 

* This infonnatbn Is IVom a note found among Dos Mai. 
leanzis papers ; but its truth I have no moans to ascortain. 



should be frustrated, and that she should be the iostrament 
of violating what is most sacred. If our late friend bad 
desifned that his MSS should remain in her hands, he 
would certainly have lefl them to her by his last will and 
testament; his acting otherwise is an evident proof that it 
was not his intention. 

All this I proposed to represent to her in the most re- 
spectful manner ; but you will do it infinitely better than I 
can in this present distraction of mind ; and I flatter my- 
self that the mutual esteem and friendship which has cod- 
tinued so many years between Mr Collins and you, will 
make you reaoily embrace whatever tends to honour his 
memory. 

I send you the fifty guineas I received, which I do noir 
look upon asHhe wages of iniquity ; and I desire you to r»> 
turn inem U> Mrs Collins, who, as I hope it erf* her justice, 
equity anA'egard to Mr GoUins's intentions, will be pleased 
to cancel my paper. 

f am, &C, 

P. Dxs Maixbaux. 

The manoscripts were never returned to Des Maizeaux ; 
for seven years afterwards Mrs Collins, who appears to 
have been a very spirited lady, addressed to nim the 
following letter on the subject of a report, that she had 
permitted transcripts of these very manuscripts to get 
abroad. This occasioned an animated corre^Kindenoe 
from both sides. 

Sir, JlforeA 10, 1786-7. 

I have thus long waited in expectation that yon 
would ere this have called on Dean Sykes, as Sir B. Lucy 
said you intended, thiU I might have had some satisfaction 
in relation to a very unjust reproach, viz., that I, or some- 
body that I had trusted , had betnnfed some of the transcripts 
or MSS, of Mr Collins into the Bishop of London's bands. 
I cannot therefore, since you have not been with the deaa 
as was desired, but call on you in this manner, to know 
what authority you had for such a reflection ; or on what 
^unds you went on for saying that these transcripts are 
in the Bishop of London's hands. I am determined to 
trace out the grounds of such a report ; and you can be no 
friend of mine, no friend d" Mr Collins, no friend to com- 
mon justice, if you refuse to acquaint me what foundation 
you had for sudi a charge. I desire a very speedy answer 
to this, who am, Sir, 

Your servant, 

Eliz. CoLLin. 
To Mr Des Maizeaux, at his lodg-' 

ings next door to the Quaker's bu- 

rying-groundj Hanover-streetf out 

qfLong Acre, 

To Mrs Cottins, 

March 14, 1796. 
I had the honour of your letter of the 10th, inst, 
and as I find that something has been misapprehended, I 
beg leave to set this matter right. 

Being lately with some honourable persons, I told then 
it had been reported that some of Mr C's MSS were fallen 
into the hands of strangers, and that I shooM be glad to 
receive from you such information as might enable me to 
disprove that report. What occasioned this surmise, or 
what particular MSS were meant, I was not able to dis- 
cover ; so I was lefl to my own conjectures, which, upon a 
serious consideration, induced me to believe that it might 
relate to the MSS in eight volumes in 8vo, of which there 
is a transcript. But as the original and the transcript are 
in your possession, if you please, madam, to compare them 
together, you may easily see whether they be bodi entire 
and perfect^r whether there be any thing wanting in either 
of them. By this means you will assure yourself, and 
satisfy your friends, that several important pieces are safe 
in your hands, and that the report is false and fnroundleas. 
All this I take the liberty to offer out of the singular respect 
I always professed for you, and for the memory of Mr Col- 
lins, to whom [ have endeavoured to do justice on all occa- 
sions, and particularly in the memoirs that have been made 
use of in the General Dictionary ; and I hope my tender 
concern for his reputation will further appear when I pub- 
lish his life. 

Sir, Jprfl6,I787. 

My ill state of health has hindered me from ac- 
knowledging sooner the receipt of yours, from which I 
hoped for some satisfaction in relation to your charge, ui 
which 1 cannot but think myself very deeply concerned. 
You tell me now, that you was Ml to your own conjectures 
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what partkolar MS8 w«n raported to baf« fallen into the 
hunk of strangers, and that u|>on a serioos consideration 
joa was inducM to believe that it miglit relato to die MSS 
m eigiitvols. 8to, of which Uiere was a transcripL 

I must bef of you to salisf^ me very explicitly who were 
the persons that reported this to you, and from whom did 
TOO receive this information ? Yoa know that Mr CoOins 
wt several MSS behind him ; what grounds had you for 
ygnr conjecture that it related to the MSS in eight vols. 
rather than to any other MSS of which there was a tran- 
script? I beg that you will be very plain, and tell me 
what strangers were named to yon ? and why you said the 
Bishop of London, if your informer, said stranger to you? 
I am so much concerned in this, that I must repeat it, if 
you have the singular respect for Mr CoUifas which you 
profess, that you would help me to trace out this reprocuch, 
wfaich ia so abusive to, 

Sir, 

Tour Servant, 

Elh. CoLLnra. 
ToMraCoOma, 
I flattered myself that my last letter would have 
satisfied you, but I have the moriificalion to see that my 
hopes were vain. Therefore I bee leave once more to 
•et this roattor right. When I told you what had been 
reported, I acted, as I thought, the part of a true friend, l^ 
acquainting you that some of your MSS had been pur- 
loined, in order that you might examine a fact which to 
me appeared of the last consequence ; and I verily believe 
that every body in my case would have expected thanks for 
sndi a friendly information. But instead of that, I find 
myself represented as an enemy, and challenged to pro- 
duce proon and witnesses of a thing dropt in conversation, 
a hear-say, as if in those cases people kept a register of 
what they hear, and entered the names of the persons 
who spoke, the time, place, he, and had with them per- 
sons ready to witoess the whole, fcc. I did own I never 
thought of such a thing, and whenever I happened to hear 
that some of my fnemis had some loss. I thought it my 
duty to acquaint them with such report, that they might in- 
quire into the matter, and see whether there was any 
ground for it. But I never troubled myself with the names 
of the persons who spoke, as being a thing entirely need- 
less and unprofitable. 

Give me leave farther to observe, that you are in no 
way eoncenud in the matter, as you seem to be apprehen- 
nve you are. Suppose some MSS have been taken out 
of your library, who will say you ought to bear the guilt of 
itf What man in his senses, who has the honour to know 
you, will say you save your consent to such thing— that 
you was privy to it? How can you then take upon your^ 
self an action to which you was neither privy and con- 
senting ? Do not such things happen every day, and do 
the losers think themselves injured or attued when they 
are talked of'/ Is it impossible to be betrayed by a person 
we confided in ? 

You call what I told you was a report, a surmise ; you 
call it, I say, an mformationf and speak of infomura as 
if there was a plot laid, wherein I received the informa- 
tion : I thought I had the honour to be better known to 
you. Mr Collins loved me and esteemed me for my in- 
tegrity and sincerity, of which he had several proofs ; how 
I nave been drawn in to mjure him, to forfeit the good 
opinion he had of moj and which, were he now alive, 
would deservedly expose roe to his utmost contempt, is a 
grief which I shall carry to the grave. It would be a sort 
of comfort lo me, if those who have consented I should be 
drawn in were in some measure sensible of the guilt to- 
wards so good, kind, and generous a man. 

Thus we find that aeven years after Des Maizaiux had 
inconsiderately betrayed his sacred trust, bis remorse was 
•till awake ; and the sincerity of his grief is attested by 
the affecting style which describes it : toe spirit of his de- 
parted friend seemed to be hovering about hun, and, in his 
unagination, would haunt him to the grave. 

The nature of these manuscripts ; the cause of the 
earnest desire of retaining them by the widow ; the evident 
unfriendliness of her conduct to Des Maizeaux ; and whether 
these manuscripts, consisting of eight octavo vohimea 
with their transcripts, were destroyed, or are still existing, 
are all circumstances, which my researches have hitherto 



novation, whichf with the opulence of our pre sen t language, 
the English phdologer b most jealous to alk)w ; but we 
have puritans or precisans of English, superstitiously nice ! 
The tantastjc coinage of affectation or caprice will cease 
to circulate from its own alloy ; but shall we reject the ore 
of fine workmanship and sdid weight ? There b no go- 
vernment mint of words, and it is no statotable offence to 
invent a felicitoua or daring expression unauthorized by 
Mr Todd ! When a man of genius, in the heat of his 
pursuits or hb feelings, has thrown out a peculiar word, it 
probaldy conveyed more precision or energy than any 
other establishsd word, otherwise he b but an ignorant 
pretender ! 

Julius Cmsar, who, unlike other great captains, b autho- 
rity in words as well as about blows, wrote a large treatise 
on 'Analogy,' ia which that fine genius counselled to 
' avoid every imusual word as a rock !** The cautious 
QrUintitian, as might be expected, opposes all innovation 
in language. * If the new word b well received, small 
b the glory ; if rejected, it raises laughter.'f Thb only 
marks the penury of hb feelings in this spedes of adven> 
ture ! The great legblator of words, who hved when hb 
own language was at its acm6, seems undecided, yet 
pleaded lor thb liberty. * ShaH that which the Romans 
allowed to Cecilius and to Plauius be refused toVirgil and 
Varius V The answer to the question might not be fi^ 
vourable to the inquirer. While a language is forming, 
writers are applauded for extending its limits ; when esta- 
blbhed, for restricting themselves to them. But thb is 
to imagine that a perfect language can exist! The good 
sense and observation of Horace perceived that there may 
be occasions where necessity must become the mother m 
invented words : 



-Bl fbite nocesss est 



Indcite monstrare recentrlbus abdtia nroB. 

If you wThs of things abetniee or new, 
Some of your own mventing may be ossd, 
. So it be seldom and dtooreeuy done. 

Roscoipfoir. 

But Horace's canon for deciding on the togality of the 
new invention, or the standard by which it b to be tried» 
vriU not serve to assist the inventor of words : 



llcDit, semperque Ifcebh, 



BISTORT or RW WORDS. 

Neology, or the novelty of words and phmaa, b aa in* 



Signatnm praseme nota procudere nummum.) • 

— — an undisputed power 

Of coinlpg money from the rugged ore. 

Nor less of coining wanis ia stillconfost. 

If with a legal public lurop Imprest 

Fmahczs. 
Thb pr«sens futat <^ public stamp, can never be affixed 
to any new coinage of words ; for many received at a sea- 
son have perished with it. The privilege of stamping 
words b reserved for their greatest enemy— Time itself! 
and the inventor of a new word must never flatter himself 
that he has secured the public adoption, for he must lie in 
hb grave before he can enter the oictionary. 

In Wille's address to the reader, prefixed to the eoHao* 
tion of voyages published in 1677, he finds fault with 
Eden's translation from Pe^er Martyr, forushng words that 
smelt too much of the Latine.' We should scarcely have 
expected to find among them pondtnuaef porUnUnat, dupi^ 
eabUf oAeegioouc, /bmictde, imbibed, <iec6iie(!ive, pndigioug. 
The only words heijuotes, not thoroughly naturalized, are 
domtna<ort, diticnanu, (subjects,) soWrihrfe, (careful.) 

The Tatler, No, 290, introduces several polysyllablaf 
introduced by military narrations, 'which, (he says,) if 
they attack us too frequently, we diall certainiv put them 
to flight, and cut ofi^the rearf every one of them still 
keep their ground. 

Half the French words used affectedly by Melantba, in 
Dryden's Marriage h-la-mode, as innovations in our lan- 
guage, are now in common use, naiveti, foibla, ehagrtttf 
gnrnaee, embarroM^ doubU enUmdre, equivoque, eefoircisss. 
mtntf ridicuUf all these words which she learns by heart 
to use occasionally, are now in common use. A Ur Rua- 
sel called Psalm-aingers JMIad-ringent having found the 
song of Solomon in an okl translation, the JBauad iff BaU 
ladB, for which he b reproached by hb antagonist for not 
knowing that the signification of words alters with time ; 
shouki I call him fcnnos, he ought not to be conc«med at 

« Aulus Gellios, Ub. i, e. 10. f Instit. lib. i, c 9. 

I Thb verse was corrected by Bentley procudere nnnnnDttv 
instead of producers nomsn, which the crMes agree b one ol' 
hb happy oonjeeturss. 
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h, fbr the Apoitle Paid ia also eaUed a Jbunw qf Jtmt 
CkruL 

UnquettionaUy, vcoLOor opeai a wide door to inno- 
vation ; icarcely hai a centory paaeed eince our lan^uafe 
wai patched up with gallic idioma, ae in the preceding cen- 
tury it waa piebald with Spanish^ and with Italian, and 
even with Dutch. The political mteroourte of islandera 
with their neighboun hai ever influenced their language. 
In Elizabeth's reign Italian phrases and Netherland words 
were imported ; in James and Charles the Spanish filmed 
the style of courtesy ; in Charles the Second the nation 
and the language were equally Frenchified. Yet such 
are the sources whence we have often derived some of the 
wealth of our language ! 

There are three foul corrupters of a language ; caprice, 
affectation, and ignorance ! Such fariiioDable cant terms 
as ' theatricals,' and * musicals,' invented by the flippant 
Topham, still snrvive among his confraternity of frivolity. 
A ladv eminent for the elegance of her taste, and of whom 
MM or the best Judges, the celebrated Miss Edgeworih, 
observed to me tnat she sp<Ae the purest and roost idio- 
matic English she had ever beard, threw out an observa- 
tion which might be extended to a great deal of our present 
fashionable vocabulary. She is now old enough, she said, 
to have lived to hear the vulgarisms of her youth adopted 
in drawing-room circles. To htntk, now so familiar tirom 
the fhirest lips, in her youth was only known in the ser- 
vants' hall. An expression very rife of late among our 
jKMing ladies, a me? man, whatever it may mean, whether 
the man resemble a pudding, or something more nice, con. 
veys the offensive notion that they are readv to eat him 
up! When I was a boy, it was an ace of JBbn tan ; this 
f^09d tone mysteriou^y conveyed a sublime idea of fashion ; 
the term imported late in the eighteenth century, closed 
with it. TwaddU for awhile succeeded bare f but hon has 
recovered the supremacy. We want another Swift to 
^ve a new edition of his ' Polite Conversation.' A dio- 
tionarv of barbarisms too might he collected from some 
vrretcned neologist^, whose pens are now at work ! Lord 
ChestedieM, ia his exhrnlations to conform to Johnson's 
Dictionary, was desirous, however, that the groat lexi- 
Cf^rapber should sdd as an appendix * A neological Ihe- 
tUmary^ containing those polite, though perhaps not strictly 
grammatical, words and phrases commonly used, and 
•ometimes understood by the beau numde? This last 
phrase was doubtless a contribution ! Such a dictionary 
bad already appeared in the French laneua«e, drawn up 
by two caustic critics, who in the VidtUtrmaire neologique 
a rtfsage dee beau* Eepritt du Sieete, collected together the 
numerous unlucky inventions of affectation, with their 
RBodem authorities ! A collection of the fine wonls and 
phrases culled from some very modem poetry, might show 
the real amount of the favours bestowed on us. 

The attempts of neologists are, however, not necessa- 
rily to be condemned ; and we may join with the commen- 
tators of Aulus Gellius, who have lamented the loss of a 
chapter, of which the title only has descended to us. That 
chapter would have demonstrated what happens to all 
languages, that some neologisms, which at first are coft- 
•idered forced or inelegant, become sanctioned by use, 
and in time are quoted as authority in the very language 
which, in their early stage, they were imagined to have 
debased. 

The true history of men's minds is found in then* ac- 
tions; their wants are indicated by their contrivances; 
and certain it is that in highly cultivated ages we discover 
the roost refined intellects attempting neologisms. It would 
be a subject of great curiosity to trace the origin of many 
happy exprsssioiis, when, and by whom created. Plato 
mibstituted the term Previdenee for fate ,* and a new sys- 
tem of human affairs arose from a single word. Cicero 
mvented several ; to this philosopher we owe the term of 
wural philosophy, which before his time was called the 
philosophy of mamure. But on this subject we are per^ 
haps more interested by the modern than by the ancient 
languages. Richardson, the painter of the human heart 
has coined some expressions to indicate its little secret 
movements which are admirable: that great genius m^ 
nted a higher education and more literary leisure ti«ui the 
Kfe of a printer could afford. Montaigne created somo 
bold expressions, many of which have not survived him ; 
faoariosWs so opposite to curiosity, well de«»ibes that 
state of negfagenoe where we will not learn that of which 
vraaraignofaat. With us the word meKrisMs was dewsibed 



by Heyiin, in 16S6. as an unusual word ; it has been ap- 
propriately adopted by our best writers ; although we stdl 
want mcurioiily. Cbarrun invented sOwigsto iinsuccess 
fully, but which, says a French critic, would be the true 
substantive of the word etrange ; our Locke is the soUtaiy 
instance produced for * foreignness' for * remoteness or want 
of relation to something.' Malherbe borrowed from the 
Latin meidieux, eeeuriUt which have been received ; but a 
bolder word deooii^ior, by which he proposed to express 
eesser de nowlocr, has not. A term, nowever, expressive 
and precise. Corneille happily intoduced meatncii in a 
verse ia the Cid, 

Tous etes tnnamcu, mais non pas mmmibU, 

Yet this creat^ word by their great poet has not sano- 
tioned this fine description among the French, Ibr we are 
told that it is almost a soliury instance. Balzac was a 
great inventor of neologisms. Urhamti emd/eBeitgr were 
struck in bis mint. * Si le moi felidter n'est pas Fran9ai8 
il le sera I'ann^e qui vient ;' so confidently proud was the 
neologist, and it prospered as well as wrbtput^, of which he 
nys, < duand I' usage aura rouri parmi nous un rooc de si 
mauvais gout, et oorrig^ Pameriume de la mmmauti qui 
s y peut irouver, nous nous y aocoutomerons comme aux 
^utres que nous avons em prunt^ de la memo langue.' Bal- 
xac was, however, too sanguine in some other words ; for 
hu dtleeter, hb eerioeiU, &c, still retain then* ' bitterness 
of novelty.* 

Menage invented a term of which an equivalent is wanU 
inffin our language: 'rai tm jmieateur k fimitaiion de 
1 Ilalien pnosotore, pout dire un homme qui 6cnt en prose.' 
To distinguish a prose from a verse writer we mee had a 
< proser.' Drayton uses it ; but this usefiil dntinciion has 
unluckily degenerated, and the current sense is so daily 
urgent, that the purer sense is irrecoverable. 

When D'Ablanooort was translaiinf Lucian, he invent- 
ed m French the words rnddenee and mdoleni ; to describe 
a momentary languor, rarhertban that habitual indolence, 
m which sense they are now accepted ; and in translaring 
Tacitus, he created the word btHmUmment, but it did not 
prosper, any more than that of temporieemmt. Qegmf 
invented the word imprndmalbley which, after having been 
rejected, was revired, and is equivalent to our expressive 
unpardonahU, Moliere ridiculed some neologisms of the 
JPreeftiises of his day; but we are too apt to ridicule that 
which is new and which we often adopt when it becomes 
old. Moliere laughed at the term e^enoamunOert to describe 
one who assumed the manners of a blackguard; the «»• 
pressive word has remained in the language. 

There are two remarkable French wonls created by the 
Abb^ de Saint Pierre, who passed his meritorious 1^ in 
the contemplation of polttical morality and universal bene- 
volonce— Men/atsanos and fhriole. He invented gkrkh 
as a contemptuous diminutive of Woire; to describe that 
vanhy of some egotists, so proud of the small talents which 
they may have received from nature or from accident. 
Jffien/atsonee first appeared in this sentence: « L'Espritde 
la vraie religion et ia principal but d I'evangileoest&iAwn- 
fadeanee, c'est-anlire la pratique de la charity envers le 
prochain. This word was so new, that in the moment of 
Its creation this good man explained its necessity aiid ori- 
gin. Complaining that < the word " charity" is abused by 
all sorts of Christians in the persecution of their enemies, 
and even heretics aflirm that they are practising Christian 
chanty in persecuting other heretics, i have sought fbr a 
term which might convey to us a precise klea of doing 
good to our neighbours, and I can form none more proper 
to make myself understood than the term of hienfeaeaneef 
good-^ioing. Let those who like, use it ; I wooM only be 
understood, and it is not equivocal.' The happy worn was 
at first critised, but at length every kind heart fonad it 
responded to its own feeling. Some venes from Voltaire, 
alluding to the politKal reveries of the good abb6. notice 
the critical opposition ; yet the new word answerea to the 
great rule of Horace. 

* Certain leglslateur, dont la plume fecoode 
Fk tant de valns projectvponr le bien du monde, 
Et qui depuis trente ans terit pour des higrsts, 
Ylens de creer un mot qui manque s Yaugelas ; 
Ce mot est Bfenfaisance, fl me plait, il rassembls 
81 le OBur en est cm, bien des veitus ensemMe. 
Fetits grammairiens, grands precepieurs de soisb 
(^ul pesos la parole et mesurez les mots, 
Pareille expression vous semble hssard6e, 
Mais I'univen enlier dok en charir lidte !> 
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The Fmch reTolutionists, ia their rage for innoTttion, 
ibnoit bftrbarised the pare French of the Augustean age 
of their literaiure, as they did many thiags which never 
before occurred ; and ■ometiaMS experienced feelingi a> 
transitory aa they were strange. Their nomenclature waa 
copious; but the revolutionary jargon oTien shows the 
danger and the necessity of neologisms. They form an 
appendix to the Academy Dictionary. Our plain English 
has aenred to enrich this odd mixture of philology and 
politics ; Ctubf dubuttf comiti, juri, jug€ dt jmmt, blend 
with their Ummame^ lantenur^ a verb active, Uv6e en 
fliosss, noyodes, and the other verb active SepteaUinstrj 
he The bartiarous term demaraluation is said to have 
been the invention of the horrid capuchin Chabot ; and 
the remarkable expression of trrun-pmBU belonged ex- 
dusively in its birth to the Jesuitic astuteness of the Abb^ 
Bieyes, that political actor who, in changing sides, never 
required prompting in his new part ! 

A new word, the result of much eonrideration with its 
anihor, or a term which, though unknown lo the language, 
conveys a collective asseaBbnge of ideas by a fortunate 
designation, is a precious contribution of genius ; new 
words should convey new ideas. Swift, living amidst a 
civil war of pamphlets, when certain writers were regular* 
ly ecBployed by one party to draw up raphes to the other, 
created a term not to be found in our dioii<Miarie8, bat 
which, bv a single strdce. characterizes these hirelings ; 
he called them mtuwar-jobbtra. We have not dropped the 
fortunate expression from any want of ita use, but of per- 
ception in our lexicographers, The celebrated Marquis 
ef Lansdowne mtroouoed a useful word, which has been 
of late warmly adopted in France as well as in England— 
to Uberali»e ; the noun has been drawn out of the verb— 
for in the marquis's time, that was only an abstract coo- 
eepiion which is now a sect ; and to JihveUm was the- 
oretically introduced before the liberaU arose.* It is cu- 
rious to observe tbM as an adjective it had formerly in our 
language a very opposite meanrag to ile recent <Nie. It 
was sTnofljrmous with * libertine or licentious,' we have * a 
fiWrac villain* and * a most profane and liberal oounsellnr,' 
we find one declaring * I have spoken too UbtraUy.* This 
is ualucky for the UbtraU^ who will not-^ 

* Give allowance to our /i&era/ jests 
Upon their persons—' 

BXAUMOKT AKD FlSTORER. 

My learned friend Archdeacon Nares in his valuable 
Glossary has supplied s variety of instances. 

Dr I^estley employed a forcible, but not an elegant 
tenn, to mark the general information which had begun in 
his day ; this he frequently calls * the spread of knowledge.* 
Burke attempted to brsnd with a new name that set of 
pert, petulant, sophistical sciolists, whose philosophy, the 
French, since their revolutionary period, have distinguish- 
ed as fhHotophitnij and the philosophers themselves as 
fhUomphitUt. He would have designated ihem as tite- 
TOtant but fe^v exotic words will circulate; new words 
must be the coinage of our own langiisge to blend with 
the vernacular idiom. Many new words are still wanted. 
We have no word bv which we could translate the otium 
of the Latins, the dilettante of the Italians, the alembiqui 
of the French, as an epithet to describe that sublimated 
ingenuity which exhausts the mind, till, like the fusion of 
the diamond,^ the intellect itself disappears. A philosopher, 
in an extensive view of a subject in all its bearings, may 
convey to us the result of his last considerations, by the 
coinage of a novel and significant expression as this of 
Professor Dugald Stewart~-]M/i<iea/ rdigioniem. Let me 
claim the honour of one pure nt^ogism. I ventured to 
introduce the term of father-land to describe our nalale 
eohtm ; I have lived to see it adopted by Lord Byron and 
by Mr Southey. This energetic expression may there- 
fore be considered as authenticated ; and patriotism ma^ 
stamp it with its glory and its affection. Father-land is 
congenial with the language in which we find that other 
fine expression of mother-tongue. The patriotic neologism 
originated with me in Holland, when, in tarly life, it was 
my daily pursuit to turn over the glorious history of its 
indepenidence under the title of Vaderlandache JEfistorie— the 
history of fatherland ! 

If we acknowledge that the creation of some neologisms 

* The Quarterly Review recently msrked the word liberal- 
issinlulicsss a strange wnrd, undonbiedly not aware of its 
origin. It has been Istely used by Mr Dugald Scawart, ^ to 
Iftsraliaa the views.* Disseit. Sd part, pu 18& 



may sometimes produce the beautiful, the revival of the 
dead is the more authentic miracle ; for a new word most 
long remain doubtful, but an ancient word happily recover* 
ed, rests on a basis of permanent strength— it has both 
novelty and authority ! A collection of metureaque words^ 
found among our ancient writers, would constitute a pre* 
cious supplement to the history of our lan^age. Far mora 
expresaive than our term of eMcic<Mner is their solemn one 
of the deatJuman ; than our vofrabcnd their eeatteHing; 
than our idiet or btruUie their sioonlhig',* a word which Mr 
Giffbrd obaenres should not have been suffered to grow 
obsolete. Herrick finely describes by the term piUerimg 
the peculiar shrill and short cry of the grasshopper.* Envy 
' dumn^ the lustre* of genuis, is a verb lost for us, but 
which gives a ifiore precise expression to the fooling than 
anycrther words which we could use. 

The late Dr Boucher, of whose projected Theasunii 
of our ancient EngUsh language we only possess the first 
letter of the alphabet, while the great and precious portioik 
is suffered to moulder away among bia family, in the pros- 
pectus of that work, did me the honour, then a yoimg wri* 
ter, to quote an opinion I had formed early in life of the 
purest source of necdogy^-wjiich is in the reuival iff M 
leonif, 

* Words, that wise Bacon or brave RawMgh spaks !* 

We have kist may exquiaite and picturesque expressions 
thr9Ugh the dulness of our lexicographera^ or by that de^ 
ciency in that profounder study of our. writers which their 
labours require far more than they theraselvea know. The 
natural graces of our language have been impoveriahed ! 
The reoms that throws its prophetic eye over the laa|uage| 
and the taste that must come from jneaven, no lexicograp 

Eher imagines are required to accompany him amidst a 
brary ofold books! 

THX PHILOSOPHT OT PnOTXRBS. 

In antique furniture we sometimes discover a eonveni* 
ence which long disuse had made us unacquainted wiihi 
and are surprnra by the aptness which we did not suspeet 
was concealed in its solid fwrns. We have fotmd the lac 
hour of the wwkmsn to have been as admirable as the ma^ 
terial itself, which is still resisting the mouklering touch of 
Time among those modem inventions, elegant and unsub* 
stantial, which, oflen put together with imseasoned wood| 
are apt to warp and fly into pieces when brought into use. 
We have found how strength consists in the selection of 
materials, and that, whenever the substitute is not better 
than the original, we are losing something in that test of 
experience, which all things derive from duration. 

Be this as it may ! I shall not unreasonably await for the 
artists of our novelties to retrocrade into massive greatness, 
although I cannot avoid reminding them how often they 
revive the forgotten things of past times ! It is well known 
that many of our novelties were in use by our ancestors ! 
In the history of the human mind there is, indeed, a sort 
of antique furniture which I collect, not merely from their 
antiquity, but for the sound condition in which I still find 
them, and the compactness which they still show. Cen* 
turies have not worm-eaten their solidity, and the utilttv 
and delightfulness which they still afford make them look 
as fresh and as ingenious as any of our pstient inventions. 
By the title of the present article the resder has antici- 
pated the nature of the old furniture to which I allude. I 
propose to give what, in ihe style of our times, may be cal- 
led the philosophy of pnovsaBS— a topic which seems vir- 
gin. The art of reading proverbs has not, indeed, always 
been acquired even by some of their admirers ; but my ob- 
servations, like their subject, must be versatile and uncoo> 
nected ; and I must bespeak indulgence for an attempt to 
illustrate a very curious oranch of literature, rather not un- 
derstood than quite forgotten. 

Proverbs have long been in disuse. * A man of fash- 
ion,* observes Lord Chesterfield, * never has recourse to 
Ernverbe and vulgar aphorisms ;* and since the time his 
>rdjihip so solemnly interdicted their use, they appear to 
have withered away under the ban of his anathema. His 
lordship was little convere ant with the history of proverbs, 
and would unquestionably have smiled on those * men of 
fashion* of another stamp, who, in the days of Elizabeth. 
James, and Charles, were great collectors of them ; woula 

appeal to them in their conversations, and enHdrce them in 

tboir learned or their statestnan-like correspondence. FcW| 






* The cry of the grasshopper Is pk! pit! pit I quickly 
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perhaps, ayan now auapact, that thaaa neglactad fragmaiita 
of wifldom, which exist among all nationa, still offer nuny 
interestinc objecta for the stiidiea of iha philoaopher ana 
the historian ; and for men of the world atiU open an ez- 
tensive school of human life and mannera. 

The home-BQun adages, and the rusty 'sayed saws* 
which remain in the mouths of the people, are adapted to 
their capacities and their humours ; easily remembered, 
and readily applied ; these are the philosophy of the vul- 
gar, and often more souad than that of their masters ! 
Whoever would learn what the people think, and how they 
feel, must not reject eren these as insigniScanu The pn^ 
verbs of the street and of the market, true to nature, and 
lasting only because they are true, are records how the 
populace at Athens and at Rome were the same people as 
at Paris and at London, and as they had before been in 
the city of Jerusalesi ! 

Proverbs existed before books. The Spaniards date the 
origin of their r^ones que dieeit Itu viejm tra$ d fuego^ 

* sayings of old wives by their firesides,' before the exist- 
ence ofany writings in their language, from the circumstance 
that these are in the old romance or rudest vulgar idiom. 
The most ancient poem in^e Edda, * the subhme speech 
of Odin,' abounds with ancient proverbs, strikingly descrip- 
tive of the ancient Scandinavians. Undoubtedly proverbs 
in the earliest ages long served as the unwritten laoguage 
of morality, and even of the useful arts ; like the oral traoi- 
tions of the Jews, they floated down from age to age on the 
lips of successive generations. The name of the first safe 
who sanctioned the saving would in time be forgotten, whue 
the opinion, the metaphor, or the expression, remained con- 
aecraled into a proverb! Such was the origin of those memo- 
rable sentences by which men learnt to think and to speak 
appositely ; they were precepts which no man could contraF- 
dict at a time when authority was valued more than opinion, 
and experience preferred to novelty. The proverbs of a 
father became the inheritance of a son ; the mistress of a 
family perpetuated hers through her household ; the work- 
man condensed some traditional secret of his craA into a 
proverbial expression. When countries are not yet popu- 
lous, and property has not yet produced great inequa- 
lities in its ranks, every day will show them how * the 
drunkard ahd the glutton come to poverty, and drownness 
clothes a man with rmgs.' At such a period he who gave 
counsel gave wealth. 

It mif^t therefore have been decided, a prioriy that the 
most homely proverbs would abound in the roost ancient 
writers and such we find in Hesiod ; a poet whose learn- 
ing was not drawn from books. It could only have been in 
the agricultural state that this venerable bard could have 
indicatad a state of repose by this rustic proverb. 

niSaXiov fitv wttp vairvv KaraSsio. 

* XIang your plough-beam o'er ihe hearth !* 

The eury of rival workmen is as justly described by a 
reference to the humble manufacturers of earthen-ware as 
by the elevated jealousies of the literati and the artists of a 
more polished age. The famous proverbial verse of He- 
■iod's Works and Days, 

Kai npciiuvs Ktpafut k6tui, 

is literally, * The potter is hostile to the potter ! 

The admonition of the poet to his brother, to prefer a 
friendly accommodation to a litigious la^w<«]it, has fixed a 
paradoxical proverb oflen applied, 

* The half is better than the whole f 

In the progress of time, the stock of popular proverbs 
received accessions from the highest sources of human in- 
telligence ; as the philosophers of antiquity formed their 
collections, they increased in weight and number.' Eras- 
mus has pointed out some of these sources, in the responses 
of oracles ; the allegorical symbols of Pythagoras ; the 
verses of the poets ; allusions to historical incident ; my- 
thology and apologue ; and other recondite origins : such 
dibviratlar matters coming from all quarters, were rtielted 
down into this vast body of aphoristic knowledge. Those 

* tserdt of the tidier and their dark eayingt,* as they are 
distinguished in that large ooIlectiiMi which bears the name 
of the great Hebrew monarch, at length seem to have requir- 
ed commentaries ; for what else can we infer of the enigma- 
tic wisdom of the sages, when the royal pammiographer 
dasses amoiH{ their studim. that of * undertlaHdinf a pro- 
9$fh and the tnUrpreteHon. T This elevated notion of *the 



dark sayings of the wise' accords with the boM conjecture 
of their origin, which the Stagirite has thrown out, who 
considered them as the wrecks of an ancient philosophy 
which had been k)st to mankind by the fatal revolutiocut of 
all human things, and that those had been saved from the 
genera] ruin by their pithy elesance, and their diminutive 
n>rm ; like those marine shells found on the tops of moun- 
tains, the relics of the Deluge ! Even at a later period, 
the sage of Cheronea prixed Biem among the most solemn 
mvstenes ; and Plutarch has described them in a manner 
which proverba may even still merit ; * Under the veil of 
these curious sentences are hid those germs of morals^ 
which the masters of pliilosophy haveaflerwards developed 
into so many volumes.' 

At the highest period of Grecian genius, the tragic and 
the comic poets introduced into their dramas the proverbial 
style. St Paul quotes a line which stUl remains among 
the first exercises of our school-pens : 

* Evil oonuBUttlcaiions corrupt good manneta.* 

It ts a verse found in a firagment of Menander, the ooono 
poet: 

^tfanr tfin XpSffO' hfuXai Kogau 

As this verse is a proverb, and the apostle, and indeed tke 
highest authority, Jesus himself, consecrates the use of 
proverba by thev occasional application, it is uncertain 
whether St Paul quotes the Grecian poet, or only repeata 
some popular adage. Proverbs were bright shaits in the 
Greek and Latin quivers; and when Bent ley. by a-leagua 
of superficial wits, was accused of pedantry tor his uae of 
some ancient proverbs, the sturdy critic vindicated hie 
taste, by showing that Cicero constantly introduced Greek 

{»roverM mto his writings— that Scahger and Erasrana 
oved them, and had formed collections drawn from tha 
stores of antiquity. 

Some difficulty has occurred in the definition. Proreria 
must be distinguished from proverbial phrases, and from 
sententious maxims ; but as proverbs nave many faces, 
from their miscellaneous nature, the class itself scarcely 
admits ofany definition. When Johnson defined a proverb 
to be * a short sentence frequently repeated by the people,' 
this definition would not include the most curious ones, 
which have not always circulated among the populace, 
nor even belong to them : nor does it designate the vital 
qualities of a proverb. The pithy quaintness of old Howal 
has admirably described the ingredients of an exquisite pro- 
verb to be ssnss, sAorfnefs, and tali. A proverb is distin- 
guished from a maxim or an apophthegm, by that brevity 
which condenses a thought or a metaphor, where one thing 
is said and another is to be applied ; this often producaa 
wit ; and that quick pungency which excites surprise, but 
strikes with conviction ; this gives it an epigrammatic torn. 
George Herbert entitled the amall collection which he fbrniH 
ed 'Jacula Prudentum,' Darta or Javelins! something 
hurled and striking deeply ; a characteristic of a proverb 
which possibly Herbert may have borrowed from a r^ 
markable pissage in Plato's dialogue of ' Protagoras, or tho 
Sophists.' 

The influence of proverbs over the minds and conversa- 
tions of a whole people is strikingly illustrated by thia phi- 
losopher's explanation of the term to laconiee ; the mode 
of speech peculiar to the Lacedemonians. This people 
affected to appear urdeamed^ and seemed only emulous to 
excel the rest of the Greeks in fortitude and in militacr 
skill. According to Plato's notion, this was really a poli- 
tical artifice, with a view to conceal their pre-eminent 
wisdom. With the jealousy of a petty state thejr attempted 
to confine their renowned sagacity within themselves, and 
under their military to hide their contemplative character ! 
The philosopher assures those who in other cities imagined 
thev laeonieed, merely by imitating the severe exercises, 
antf the oUier warlike miuiners of the Lacedemonians, 
that they werfi grossly deceived : and thus curiously d»- 
scribes the sort of wiadom which thia singular peopla pm»> 
tised. 

< If any one wishes to converse wnth the meaneat of 
the Lacedsemonians, he will at first find him for the moat 
part, apparently, despicable in conversation; but after- 
wards, when a proper opportunity preaents itself, this 
same mean person, like a ekilful jaemator, ttUt hurl a eei^ 
tenee worthy of attention ekort and eontorted; so that ha 
who converses with him will appear to be in no respect 
superi'ir to a boy ! That to laeoniee, therefore, 
much more in philoaophising than in die love of 
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b nndenlood by loaie of the present age, and was known 
10 the andente, they being persuaded that the ability of 
ottering weh sentence* as these is the province of a man 
perfectly learned. The seven sages were emulators, lo- 
vers, and disciples of the Jjocedarnindan erudition. Their 
wisdom was a thing of this kind ; viz., ahort $entence» tU'- 
tend by eaeh^ and worthy to be remembered. These men, 
assembling together, consecrated to Apollo the first fruits 
of their wisdom \ writing in the temple of Apollo, at Del- 
phi, those sentences which are celebrated by all men, viz., 
KnotD Thuedft and NaOang too mMch i But on what ac- 
oounr do 1 mention these things?— to show that the. mode 
cfpkiioaophy among the andeiUt woe a certain laconic dto- 
ftoa.*' 

The * laeonisms ' of the Lacedaemonians evidently par- 
took of the proverbial style : they were, no doubt, often 
proverbs themselves. The very instances which Plato 
supplies of this * laconising ' are two most venerable pro- 
vems. 

All this elevates the science of proverbs, and indicates 
that these abridgments of knowledge convoy great results 
with a parsimony of words prodigal of sense. They have, 
therefore, preserved many * a shojrt sentence, not repeated 
by the people.' 

It iia evioent, however, that the earliest writmgs of every 
people are marked by their most homely, or domestic pro- 
verbs ; for these were more directly addressed to their 
wants. Franklin, who may be considered as the founder 
of a people, who were suddenly placed in a stage of civil 
society which as yet could afford no literature, discovered 
the philosophical cast of his genius, when he filled his al- 
manacks with proverbs, by the ingenious contrivance of 
framing them into a connected discourse, delivered by an 
old man attending an auction. * These proverbs,' he tells 
in, * which contained the wisdom of many ages and na- 
tiour, when their scattered counsels were brought together, 
made a great impression. They were reprinted m Bri- 
tain, in a large sheet of paper, and stuck up in houses ; 
and were twice translated in France, ana distributed 
among their poor parishioners.' The same occurrence 
had happened with us ere we became a reading people. 
Much later even than the reign of Elizabeth our ancestors 
had proverbs always before them, on every ihins which 
had room for a piece of advice on it ; they had them 
painted in their tapestries, stamped on the most ordinary 
atensils, on the blades of their knives, the borders of their 
plates, t and 'conned them out of Goldsmith's rings.' The 
usurer, in Robert Green's < Groat's worth of Wit,' com- 
pressed all his philosophy into the circle of his ring, hav- 
mg learnt sufficient Latm to understand the proverbial 
motto of ' Tu tibi cura !' The husband was reminded of 
his lordly authority when he only looked into his trencher, 
one of its learned aphorisms having descended to us,— 

* The calmest husbands make the siormyest wtves.' 

The English proverbs of the populace, most of which 
are still in circulation, were collected by old John Hey- 
wood4 They are arranged by Tusser tor * the parlour— 
the guest's chamber— the nail — ^the table-lessons,' &c. Not 
a small portion of our ancient proverbs were adapted to 
rural life, when om* ancestors lived more than ourselves 
amidst the works of God, and less among those of men. 
At this time, one of our old statesmen, in commending the 
art of compressing a tedious discourse into a few significant 
phrases, suggested the use of proverbs in diplomatic inter- 
course, convinced of the great benefit which would result 
to the negotiators themselves, as well as to others ! I give 
a literary curiosity of this kind. A member of the House 
of Commons, in the reign of Elizabeth, made a speech 
entirely composed of the most homely proverbs. The 
subject was a bill against double-payments of bo<^-debt8. 
Knavish tradesmen were then in the habit of swelling out 
their book-debts with those who took credit, particiuarly 
to their younger customers. One of the members who 
began to speak ' for very fear shook,' and stood silent. 
The nervous orator was followed by a blunt and true re- 

* Taylor's Translation of Plato's WorkTs, Vol. V, p. 38. 

t One of the fruit tenchers for such these roundels are called 
In the Gent. Mag., for 1793, p. 908, is engraved there, and the 
inscriptions of ao entire set given.— -See also tho supplement to 
that volume, p. 1187. 

t Heywood*8 ' Dialogue, conteyninge the Number in 'Effecte 
of all the Proverbs in the English Tunge, 1561.' There are 
mors editions' of this little volume than Wharton has noticed. 
There is some humour In his narrative, bat his metre and his 
libaUry are heavy lazes on our curiosity. 



presentative of the famed governor of Baritaria, delivar- 
mg himself thus—' It is now my chance to speak some- 
thmg, and that without humming or hawing. I think this 
law IS a good law. Even reckoning makes long friends. 
As far goes the penny as the penny's master. VigiUmiibue 
non dormientibua Jura subveniunt. Pay the reckoning over- 
night, and you shall not be troubled in the morning. If 
ready money be mensura publieay let every one cut his 
coat according to his cloth. When his old suit is in the 
wane, let him stay till that his money bring a new suit in 
the increase.'* 

Another instance of the use of proverbs among our 
statesmen occurs in a manuscript letter of Sir Dudley 
Carlton, written in 16S2 on the impeachment of Lord Mid- 
dlesex, who, he says, is * this day to plead his own cause 
in the exchequer-chamber, about an account of fourscore 
thousand pounds laid to his charge. How his lordships 
sped 1 know not, but do remember well the French pro- 
verb. Qui mange de Coye du Roy cMera unepbane auar^ 
omit one apree, * Who eats of the king's goose^ wilTmid 
a feather forty years after !' 

This was the era of proverbs with us ; for then they 
were spofcen by all ranks of society. The free use of tri- 
vial proverbs got ihem into disrepute ; and as the abuse of 
a thing raises a just opposition toils practice, a slender wit 
affecting * a cross humour,' pubUshed a httle volume of 
* Crossing of Proverbs, Cross-answers, and Cross-hu- 
mours.' He pretendb to contradict the most popular 
ones ; but he has not always the genius to strike at amus- 
ing paradoxes.! 

Proverbs were long the favourites of our neighbours : in 
the splendid and refined court of Louis Xiy,they gave risa 
to an odd invention. They plotted comedies and even 
fantastical ballets, from their subjects. In these CuriosH 
ties of Literature 1 cannot pass by such eccentric inventions 
unnoticed. 

A Comedy of jnwerba is described by the Duke do la 
Valliere, which was performed in 1634, with prodigious 
success. He considers that this comedy ought to be 
ranked among farces ; but it is gay, well-written, and cu- 
rious folr containing the best proverbs, which are happily 
introduced in the dialogue. 

A more extraordinary attempt was A Ballet ofpnverhM, 
Before the opera was established in France, dne ancient 
ballets formed the chief amusement of the court, and 
Louis XIV himself joined with the performers. The 
singular attempt of forming a pantomimical dance out of 
proverbs is quite French ; we have a * ballet des prover^ 
bes, danc6 par le Roi, in 1654.' At every proverb the 
scene changed, and adapted itself to the subject. I shall 
give two or three of the entries that we may form some no- 
tion of these capriedoe. 
The proverb was 

Tel mefuue qui a grand pettr. 

* He threatens who is aa-aid 1' 

The scene was composed of swaigering Bcaramouchoi and 
some honest cits, who at length beat them off. 
At another entr^ the proverb was 

Voccanonfait le larron, 

* Opportunity makes the thief.' 

Opportunity was acted by le Sieur Beaubron, but it is diffi- 
cult to conceive how the real could personify the abstract 
Sersonage. The thieves were the Duke d'Amvillo and 
lonsieur de la Chesnaye. 
Another entrie was the proverb of 

Ce qui vient de la flute s'en us av tain6eia*. 

* What comes by the pipe goes by the tabor.' 

A loose dissipated officer was performed by le Sieu' 
I'Anglois ; the jnpe by St Aignan, and the fa6or by le Sieu' 
le Oomte ! In this manner every proverb was wpoken m 

e Townshend'R Historical Ck>llections, p. S88. 
t It was published in 1616 : the writer only catches at some 
verbal expressions.- as, for instance. 
The vulgar proverb runs, *■ The more the merrier.* 
The cross, — ' Not so ! one hand is enough in a purse !> 
The proverb, ' It Is a great way to the bottom oi the sea.' 
The cross,— ^ Not so \ it is but a stone's cast.' 
The proverb, ' The pride of the rich makes the labours of the 

poor.* 
The cross,—' Not so ! the labours of the poor make ths pride 

of the rich.' 
The proverb, ' He runs far who never turns.' 
The cross,—* Not ao ; he may break his neck in a shori 

course.* 
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motion J xhe whole eonnt»cie<J by dialogue : more must bkTe 
depended on the acta than the poet.* 

The French long retained thi« fondneai for proverbs ; 
lor they atilt bai^ dramatic compositions entitled proverbeo^ 
on a more re6ned plan. Their invention is so recent, that 
the term is not in then- great dictionary of Trevoux. 
These proverboi are dramas of a single acL invented by 
Marmootel, who possessed a peculiar vein of humour, but 
who designed them only for private theatricals. Each 
y f w e r b furnished a subject for a few scenes, and created 
a situation powerfully comic : it is a dramatic amusement 
which does not appear to have reached us, but one which 
the celebrated Catharine of Russia delighted to compose 
tor her own society. 

Among the middle classes of sodety to this day, we 
tnay observe that certain family proverbs are traditionally 
preserved : the favourite saying of a father is repeated by 
the sons ; and frequently the ccmduct of a whole genera- 
tion has been influenced by such domestic proverbs. This 
may be perceived in man^ of the mottos of our old nobility, 
which seem to have originated in some habitual proverb of 
the founder of the family. In ages when proverbs were 
most prevalent^ch pithy sentences would admirably serve 
in the ordinary business of life, and lead on to decision, 
even in its greater ezij^ncies. Orators, by some lucky 
proverb, without wearymg their auditors, would bring con- 
viction home to their bosoms ; and great characters would 
appeal to a proverb, or deliver that, which, in time, by its 
aptitude, became one. When Nero was reproached for 
Che ardour with which he gave himself up to the study of 
music, he replied to his censurers by the Greek proverb, 
' An artist fives every where.* The emperor answered 
in the spirit of Rousseau's system, that every child should 
be taught some trade. When Caesar, after anxicMis de- 
liberation, decided on the passage of the Rubicon (which 
▼ery event has given rise to a proverb,) rousing himself 
with a start of courage, he committed himself to Fortune, 
with that proverbial expression on his lips, used by game- 
sters in desperate play : having passed the Rubicon, he 
exclaimed < The die is cast v The answer of Paulus 
^milius to the relations of his wife, who had remonstrated 
with him on his determination to separate himself from 
iier against whom no fault could be alleged, has become 
one of oar most familiar proverbs. This hero acknow- 
ledged the excellencies of nis lady ; but, requesting them 
to look on his shoe, which appeared to be well made, he 
observed, * None of you know where the shoe pinches !' 
He either used a proverlHal phrase, or by ita aptness it 
has become mie of the most popular. 

There are, indeed, proverbs connected with the charao- 
tars of eminent men; they were either their favourite 
«ies, or have originated with themselves : such a collec- 
tieo would form an historical curiosity. To the celebrated 
Bayard are the French indebted for a military proverb, 
which some of them still reprat. Co quo le ganUlH gokgno 
to gorgorin it mangOf * What the gauntlet gets, the gorget 
contumos.' That reflecting soldier well calculated the 
■proflts of a military life, which consumes, in the pomp and 
waste which are necessary for its maintenance, the slen- 
der pay it receives, and even what its rapacity sometimes 
acquires. The favourite proverb of Erasmus was Fs^ 
fm lonte ! * Hasten slowly !*f He wished it to be inscribed 
wherever it could meet our eyes ; on public buildings, and 
on our rings and seals. One of our own statesmen used a 
fitvourite sentence, which has enlarged our stock of na- 
tional proverbs. Sir Amiaa Pawlei, when he perceived 
too much hurry in any business, was accustomed to say, 
' Stay awhile, to make an end the sooner.' Oliver Crom- 
well's coarse, but descriptive proverb, conveys the con- 
tempt he felt for some of his mean and troublesome coad- 
jntors : * Nits will be lice !' The Itafiaas have a proverb, 
which has bean occasionally applied to certain political 
personages ;— 

EgU e qudlo oho Dio vuoU ; 
E oara quoUo cAe Dw vorra ? 
' He is what God pleases ; 
He shall be what God wills !* 

Ere this was a proverb, it bad served as an embroidered 
motto on the mystical mantle of Castrtiecio Casiracani. 
That military genius, who sought to revolutionize Italy, 

* It haslMon sug^sted that this whimsical amusement has 
been lately revived, to a eeitahi degree, in the acting of Cha- 
ladse among Juvenile parties. 

t Now the ponnbig mouo of a noble family* 



and aspired to its sovereignty, lived long enough to reMot 
the wild romantic arobitiun which provoked all Italy to 
confederate against him; the mysterious motto he as- 
sumed entered into the proverbs of his country! The 
Border proverb of the Douglases, * It were better to hear 
the lark sing than the mouse cheep,' was adopted by 
every border chief, to express, as Sir Walter Scolt o»> 
serves, what the great Bruce had pointed out, that the 
woods and hills of their country were their nfest bul- 
warks, instead • of the fortified places, which the English 
surpassed their neighbours in the arts of assaulting or 
defending. These iUustrations indicate one of the sources 
of proverbs ; they have often resulted from the sponta- 
neous emotions or the prdound reflections of some extra- 
ordinary individual, whose energetic expression was caught 
by a faithful ear, never to perish \ 

The poets have been very busy with proverbs in all the 
languages of Europe : some appear to have been the fa- 
v<Mirite lines of some ancient poem : e^en in more refined 
times, many of the pointed verses of Boileau and Pope 
have become proverbial. Many trivial and laconic pro- 
verbs b<*ar the jingle of alliteration or rhyme, which as- 
sisted their circulation, and were probably struck off ex- 
tempore ; a miuiner which Swifl practised, who was a 
reaoy coiner of such rhyming and ludicrous proverbs ; de- 
lighting to startle a collector by his facetious or sarcastic 
humour, in the shape of an * old saying and tnie.' Some 
of these rhyming proverbs are, however, terse and eie- 
gant: we have 

' Little strokes 
Fell great oaks.' 

The Italian— 

Chi duo lopri eooeta, 

Uno pordot o P altro laocia, 

I < Who hunts two hares, loses one and leaves tlie other. 

The haughty Spaniard — 

El dar es honor ^ 
Y ol pedir dolor, 

■ To give is honour, to ask is grief.' 

And the Frencb— 

AmidotaUo 
Eotrariablo, 

< The friend of the table 
Is very variable.' 

The composers of these short proverbs were a nume- 
rous race of poets, who, probably, among the dreams of 
their immortality never suspected that they were to de- 
scend to posterity, themselves and their works unknown, 
while their extempore thoughts would be repeated by their 
own nation. 

Proverbs were at length consigned to the people, when 
books were addressed to scholars ; but the people did not 
find themselves so destitute of practical wisdom, by pre- 
serving their nati<Nial proverbs, as some of those closet 
students who had ceased to repeat tiiem. The various 
humours of mankind, in the mutability of human affairs, - 
had given birth to every species ; and men were wise, or 
merry, or satirical, and mourned or rejoiced in pmveriM. 
Nations held an universal intercourse of proverbs, from 
the eastern to the western world ; for we discover among 
those which appear strictly national many which are oooh 
mon to them all. Of our own familiar ones several may 
be tradced among the snows of the Latins and the 
Greeks, and have sometimes been drawn from * The 
Mines of the East :' like decayed families which rentiain 
in obscuritv, they may boast of a high lineal descent 
whenever they recover their lost title-dmeds. The ▼nigar 
proverb, * To carry coals to Newcastle,' local and idio- 
matic as it appears, however, has been borrowed and ap- 
plied by ourselves ; it may be found among the Persians ; 
in the * Bustan' of Sadi we have Infan piper in JBndoO" 
tan; 'To carry pepper to Hindostan ;' among the He- 
brews, ' To carry oil to a city of Olives ;' a similar prcv 
verb occurs in Greek ; and in Ghilland's ' Maxims of the 
East' we may discover how many of the most oommon 
proverhs among us, as well as some of Joe Miller's jeets, 
are of oriental origin. 

The resemblance of certain proverbs in difierent nations 
must, however, be often ascribed to the identity of human 
nature ; similar situations and similar objects have unqoe s 
tioiiably made men think and act and express thenaelvet 
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aike. AW nations are paralleb of each other ! Hence 
aU panemioffraphere, or collector* of proverbt, complain 
of ilie difficuli^ of eeparatini; their own nationaJ proverbe 
firocn thoee which had crept into the langua^ from others, 
partMuiarlT when nations have held much mtercourse to- 
felher. We have a copious collection of Scottish pro- 
9et\m by Kelly, but this learned man was mortified at dis- 
coTerinir that man^ which he had long believed to have 
ieen genuine Scottish were not only English, but French, 
IiaJisn, Sfianish, Latin, and Gr^ek ones; many of his 
Scottish proverbs are almost literally expressed among 
the fira|iroents of remote antiquity. It woitld have sur- 
prised him forther had he been aware that his Greek ori- 
{[inals were themselves but copies, and might have bef n 
ound in D^Herbelot, Erpenius, and Golius, and in many 
Asiatic works, which have been more recently introduced 
to the enlarged knowledge of the European student, who 
formerly found bis most extended researches limited by 
Hellenistic lore. 

Perhaps it was owing to an accidental circumstance that 
the proverbs of the European nations have been preserved 
in the permanent form of volumes. Erasmus is usually 
considered as the first modern collector, but he appears to 
have been preceded by Polydore Vergil, who bitterly re- 
proaches Erasmus witn envy and plagiarism, for passing 
by his e<4leciion without even a poor compliment for the 
inventor! Polydore was a vain, superficial writer, who 
pridt^ 4im«elf in leading the way on more topics than the 
prcseat. Erasmus, with his usual pleasantry, provoking- 
W excuses himself, by acknowledstng that he had forgotten 
his friend^s book ! Few sympaniize with the quarrels of 
authors ; and since Erasmus has written a far better book 
I ban Polydore Vergil*s, the original ' Adagia* is left oniv 
I* be cifmmeroorateid in literary history as one of its curi- 
effiries.* 

The * Adacia' of Erasmos contsins a collection of about 
five thousand proverbs, gradually gathered from a constant 
study of the ancients. Erasmus, blest with the genius 
which could enliven a folio, delighted himself and alt Eu. 
rnpe by the Continued accessions he made to a volume 
vrhich even now may be the companion of litnrary men for 
a winter day*s fire-side. The successful example of Eras- 
BIOS conamanded the imitation of the learned in Europe^ 
and drew their attention to their own national proverbs. 
Some of the most learned men, and some not sufliciently 
so, were now occupied in this new study.f 

* At the Royal Insthution there Is a fine copy of Polydore 
Ver^irs « Adasfa,' with his other work, curious In its day. De 
Inventoribus Rentm. printed by Frobenlns, in 1521. The 
wood-cuu of this editton seem to be executed with inimitable 
delicacy, rssembHng a penciling wbkh Rsphael might have 
envied. 

t In Spain, Fernandez Nunes. a Greek professor, and the 
Mflrqiiis of Santellana. a grarrlee. ptiblished cnllectlona of 
their Refrans, or Proverbs, ft term derived a referendo because 
K Is often repested. The * Refranes o ProverWoa Caaiellanos,* 
par Onsar Oudin, 1824. translated inn* French, is a valuable 
enmpilatiAn. In Cervantes and Qnevedo, the beat practical 
illosirsuirs, they are sown with no sparinff hand. There ia an 
ample collection of lulian proverbl^ by Florio, who was an 
EnsTiiihman, of Italian origin, and who published ' II Oiardtno 
di Rirreatione' at London, w early as In 15fll, exceeding pIx 
chonaand proverbs ; but thev are unexplained, and are often 
obnriire. Anocher Italian In tneland, Torriano. in 1M9, pub- 
liahed an Interesting collection In the dlmlnmive Ibrm of a 
twenty.ibars. It was subsequent to these publications In En. 
gland, thst In Italy Anffeliia Monosini, in 1604, published his 
collection ; sml Julius Varini, in 1642. produced hia Bcuoladel 
Vulm. In France, Oudin, after others had preceded him, 
published a collectkio of French proverbs, under the title of 
Curinsit^sjp'raneolsea. F4eury de Belllnjren's Explication de 
Proverhes Frangrila, on comparing it with Les Illustres Pro- 
verbs Historiqties, a subsequent publication, I iliacovered to be 
the name work. It la the first attempt to render the study of 
ppoverba anmewhat amueing. The plan conaisui of a dialogue 
bsiween a philrwopher and a Sancho Panza, who blurta out 
his provarba with more delight than underatanding. The 
philoanphcr lakea thnt opponunity of explaininc them by the 
events In which they orlfinaled, wliich, however, are not aU 
ways to be depended on. A work of high merit on French 
nvve^bs is the unfinished one of the AbbA Tuei, sensible end 
teamed. A collection of Danish proverbs, accompanied by a 
French trsnslatfcan. was printed at Copenhagen, in a quarto 
voiame, 1761. England may boast ofno inferior par-emlosra- 
phers. The grave and judick>ua Camden, the rellgloua Her- 
hert, the entertaininff Hnwel, the facetioua Fuller, and the la- 
bnriotis Ray, with oihera, have preserved our national anyinsa. 
The flcottiah ha -e been largely collected and explained by 
lbs leaned Kelly. An axcelleiitaaoBymoutcoUocUoOi not un* 



The interest we may derive fi'om the study of proverbs 
is not confined to their universal truths, nor to their poign- 
ant pleasantry ; a philosophical mind will discover in pro* 
verbs a great variety of the most curious knowledge. Tbo 
manners of a people are painted after life ia their domestic 
proverbs ; ana it would not be advancing too much to as- 
sert, that the genius of the age might be oflen detected in 
its prevalent ones. The learned Selden tells us, that the 
proverbs of several nations were much studied by Bishop 
Andrews; the reason assigned was, because ' by them he 
knew the minds of several nations, which,' said ha, * is a 
brave thing, as we count him wise who knows the minds 
and the insides of men, which is done by knowing what ia 
habitual to them.' Lord Bacon condensed a wide eircait 
of philosophical thought, when he observed that * the ge« 
nius, wit, and spirit of a nation are discovered by their 
proverbs.' 

Proverbs peculiarly national, while they eonv^ to ua 
the modes of thinking, will conseouently indicate the modes 
of acting among a people. The Romans had a proverbial 
expression for their last stake in play, 12<ir ad triarioi tw> 
Rtsse, * the reserve are engaged !' a proverbial expression, 
from which the military habits of the people might be infer* 
red ; the triarii being their reserve. A proverb has pra> 
served a curious custom of ancient coxcombry which ori* 
ginally came from the Greeka. To men df effeminata 
manners in their dress, they applied the proverb of ITmos 
digiiuto aealpit caput. Scratching the head with a s'mgla 
finver was, it seems, done by the critically nice youths n 
Rome, that they might not discompose the economy of 
Iheir hair. The Arab, whose unsettled nistence makes 
him miserable end interested, says, * Vinegar given is bet- 
ter than honey bought.' Every thing of high esteem with 
him who is so often parched in the desert is deacribed aa 
mt/ik— •' How laree his flow of milk !' is a proverbial exprea- 
aion with the Arab, to distinguish the most copious elo- 
quence. To express a state of perfect repose, the Ara* 
bian proverb is, ' I throw tlie rein over my Dsck :' an allti- 
sion 10 the looaening of the cords of the camels which are 
thrown over ihoir backs when they are sent to pasture. 
We dixcover the ruatic mannera of our ancient Britons in 
the Cambrian proverba ; many relate to the kidft. * The 
cleanly Briton is seen in the hedge : iht: horse looks not on 
the Aedg-e hut the corn : the bad husband's hedge is full of 
gaps.' The state of an agricultural people appeara in such 
proverbs as, * Tou must not count your yearhngs.till Mav. 
day :' and their proverbial sentence for old age is, < An old 
man's end is to keep sheep !' Turn from the vagrant Arab 
and the agricultural Briton to a nation existing in a high 
state of artificial civilization ; the Chinese pntverbs fro- 
qtienlly allude to magnificent buildinga. Affecting a mora 
aolemn exterior than all other nations, a favourite proverb 
, with them ii*, * A grave and majeatic outaide is, as it were, 
the paiaee of the soul .' Their notion of government is quite 
archirertnral. They aay, * A sovereicn may be compared 
to a hall i his officers to the steps that lead to it ; the peo- 
ple to the ground on which they stand.' What should wo 
think of a people who had a proverb, that ' He who gives 
blows is a master, he who gives none is a dog?* Wa 
should instantly decide on the mean and servile spirit of 
those who could repeat it ; and aoch we find to have been 
that of the Bengalese, to whom the degrading proverb bo* 
longs, derived from the treatment they were used to receive 
from iheir Mogul rulers, who answered the claims of their 
credirora by a rigorous application of the whip ! In some 
of the Hebrew proverbs we are struck by the frequent slliw 
sions of that fugitive peonle to their own history. The 
cruel oppression exercisea by the rnling power, end the 
confidence in their hope of change in thedav of retribution, 
was delivered in this Hebrew proverb—' When the tale of 
bricks is doubled, Moses comes ." The fond idolatrv of 
their devotion to their ceremonial law, fend to every thing 
connected with their sublime Theocracy, in their mapntfi- 
cent Temple, is finely expressed by this prover Iv-' None 
ever took a stone out of the Temple, but the dust did fly 
into his eyes.' The Hebrew proverb thst * A fast for a 
dream, ia as fire for stubble,' vhich it kindles, cnuM only 
have been invented by a people whose superstitions tt> 

common, in various Isnausges, 1707 ; the rollertnr and t!«ne* 
laior was Dr J. MapleioA. It must be ackrowledged that al- 
thniijsh no nation exceetia our own In rterMns sense, we rarely 
rivalihe dellrarv, the wiL and the felicity rf expression of the 
.Spanish and Italian, and the poignancy of some of the French 
proverba. 
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tached ft holy rayttery to fasti tod dreajma. They ima- 
gined that- a religious fast was propitious to a religious 
dream ; or to obtain the interpretation of one which had 
troubled their imagination. Peyssonel, who long resided 
among the Turks, obsenresi thai their proverbs are full of 
sense, ingenuity, and elegance, the surest test of the intel<- 
lectual abilities of any nation. He said this to correct the 
volatile opinion of De Tott, who, to convey an idea of their 
stupid pride, quotes one of their favourite adages, of which 
the truth and candour are admirable ; ' Riches in the In- 
dies, wit in Europe, and pomp among the Ottomans.' 

The Spaniards may appeal to their proverbs to show 
thai they were a highZminded and independent race. A 
Whiggish jealousy of the monarchicaJ power stamped it- 
self on this ancient one, Va el rey ha$ta do puede, y no fuuta 
do miiere: * The king foesas far as he is able, not as far as 
be desires.' It mustliave been at a later period, when 
the national genius became more subdued, and every Spa- 
niard dreaded to find under his own roof a spy or an in- 
former, that another proverb arose, Con d rey y la inqtd' 
ndony chiton ! * Wiin the king and the inquisition, hush !' 
The gravity and taciturnity of the nation have been ascribed 
to the effects of this proverb. Their popular but sup- 
pressed feelings on taxation, and on a variety of dues ex- 
acted by their clergy, were murmured in proverbs— £<o 
que no lleva Chriato lleva el JUco ! * What Christ takes 
not, the exchequer carries away !' They have a number 
of sarcastic proverbs on the tenacious gripe of the * abad 
avariento,' the avaricious priest, who, ' having eaten the 
olio offered, claims the dish!' A striking mixture of chi- 
valric habits, domestic decency, and epicurean comfort, ap- 
pears in the Spanish proverb. La ntuger y la aaUa a la 
mono de la lanea : * The wife and the sauce by the hand 
of the lance ;' to honour the dame, and to have the sauce 
near. 

The Italian proverbs have taken a tinge from their deep 
and politic genius, and their wisdom seems wholly concen- 
trated in their personal interests. I think every tenth pro- 
verb, in an Italian collection, is some cynical or some self- 
uh maxim : a * book of the world for worldlings !' The 
Venetian proverb Pria Venesianif poi Chriatiane : * First 
Venetian, and then Christian !' condenses the whole spirit 
of their ancient Republic into the smallest space possible. 
Their political proverbs, no doubt, arose from the extra- 
ordinary state of a people, sometimes distrscted among 
republics, and sometimes servile in petty courts. The 
Italian says, / pa/poU ^ammazxaaui^ ed i preneipi iatibrao' 
cMono : ' The people murder one another, and princes em- 
brace one another.' Chi prattiea co* grandiy Vultimo a to- 
volOf e*l prima a' sfroppozn ; * Who dangles after the 
great is the last at table, and the first at blows.' CH mm 
fa adulare^ non ta regnare : * Who knows not to flatter, 
knows not to reign.' Chi eerve in corte muore $uP pagUato : 

* Who serves at court dies on straw.' Wary cunning in 
domestic life is perpetually impressed. An Italian proverb, 
which is immortalized in oiir language, for it eaters into the 
history of Milton, was that by which the elegant Wot ton 
counselled the young poetic traveller to have — II vito ad' 
eii»j ed i nenaieri strsOt, < An open countenance, but close 
thoughts.' In the same spirit, Chi parla eemina, chi tape 
raoeoglie : * The talker sows, the silent reaps ^ as well as, 
Ji^atti di mieUt e ti mamgieran le moeche ,' ' Make yourself 
all honey, and the flies will devour you.' There are some 
which display a deep knowledge of human nature: A 
Ijucea ti vtdi, A Piea ti eonnobbi ! < I saw you at Lucca, 1 
knew you at Pisa !' Chtardati cPaceto, di tin dolee : ' Be- 
ware of vinegar made of sweet wine,' provoke not the rage 
of a patient man ! 

Among a people who had oflen wimessed their fine 
country devastated by petty warfare, their notion of the 
military character was not usually heroic 11 eoldato per 
far mtUe 6 hen pagttto : * The soldier is well paid for dcH 
ing mischief.' SMatOj aequa, e/uocOf preeto nfan luooo : 

* A soldier, fire, and water, soon make room for them- 
selves.' But in a poetical pec^le, endowed with great 
sensibility, their proverbs would sometimes be tender and 
firnciful. They paint the activity of friendship, Chi ha 
Vamar nd petto^ ha lo sprone a i fianuM : * Who feels love 
in the breast, feels a spur in his limbs ;' or its generous 
passion, CHi amid legono la borea con un JUo di ragnatdo : 
« Friends tie their purse with a cobweb's thread.' They 
characterized the universal lover bv an elegant proverb— 
Appitme il Maio ad ogn^uado : * To hang every door with 
May ;' alluding to the bough which in the nights of May 
the country-people are accustomed to plant before the 



door of their mistress. If we turn to the French, we di^ 
cover that the military genius of France dictated the pro- 
verb, MaHle a nualle se fait le haubergeon : ' Link by link 
is made the coat of mail ;' and Tel coup de langue eat pire 
qu*un coup de lance : * The tongue sirikett deeper than 
the lance ;' and Ce qui vient du tambour i^en retoume a la 
fltUe : What comes bv the tabor goes bark wiU) the pipe.' 
Point d^argentjfdnt ae Suiaee has become proverbiaJ, ob- 
serves an Edmburgh Reviewer; a strikbg expressimi, 
which, while French or Austrian gold predominated, 
was justly used to characterize the illiberal and selfish 
policy of the cantonal and federal governments of Switzer* 
land, when it began to degenerate from its moral patriot- 
ism*. The ancient, perhaps the extinct, spirit of English- 
men, was once expressed by our proverb, * Belter be tho 
head of a dog tlian the tail of a lion ;' t. e. the first of the 
yeomanry ra&ier than the last of the gentry. A (brei^ 
philosopher might have discovered our own ancient skiO 
in archery among our proverbs ; for none but true lozopb^ 
lites could have such a proverb as, * I will either make a 
shaft or a bolt of it!' signifying, says the author of Ivanhoe, 
a determination to make one use or other of the thing ^o- 
ken of: the bolt was the arrow peculiarly fitted to the 
cross-bow, as that of the long-bow was called a shaft. 
Those instances sufiScienily demonstrate that the charac- 
teristic circumstances and feelings of a people are discover- 
ed in their popular notions, and stamped on their familiar 
proverbs. 

It is also evident that the peculiar, and often idiomatic, 
humour of a people is best preserved in their proverbs. 
There is a shrewdness, although deficient in delicacy, in 
the Scottish proverbs ; they are idiomatic, facetious, and 
strike home. Kelly, who has collected three thmisand, 
informs us, that, in 1725, the Scotch were a great prover- 
bial nation ; for that few among the belter sort will con- 
verse any considerable time, but will confirm every asser- 
tion and observation with a Scottish proverb. The specu- 
lative Scotch of our own times have probably degenerated 
in prudential lore, and deem themselves much wiser than 
their proverbs. They may reply by a Scotch proverb oo 
proverbs, made by a great man in Scotland ,wno, bavini^ 
given a splendid entertainment, was harshly told, that 
* Fools make feasts, and wise men eat them f but he 
readily answered, * Wise men make (Hroverbs, -and foots 
repeat them !' 

National humour, frequently local and idiomatical,dcpenda 
on the artificial habits of mcinkind, so opposite to each 
other ; but there is a natural vein, which the populace, al- 
ways true to nature, preserve even among the gravest peo- 
ple. The Arabian proverb, * The barber learns his art on 
the orphan's face ;' the Chinese, * In a field of melons do 
not pull up your shoe ; under a plum-tree do not adjust your 
cap ;' — to impress caution in our conduct under circum- 
stances of suspicion ; — and the Hebrew one, 'He that haib 
had one of his family handed may not say to his neighbor, 
hang up this fish !' are all mstances of this sort of humour. 
The Spaniards are a grave people, but no nation has 
equalled them in their peculiar humour. The genius of 
Cervantes partook largely of that of his country ; that man- 
tle of gravity, which almost conceals under it a latent face- 
tiousness, and with which he has imbued his style and man- 
ner with such untranslateable idiomatic raciness, may be 
traced to the proverbial erudition of his nation. * To steal 
a sheep, and give away the trotters for God's sake I' is Cer^ 
vantic nature l To one who is seeking an opportunity to 
quarrel with another, their proverb runs. Si quie-ea dor 
paloa a sv mugerpidele (daeia beuer, ' Hast thou a mind 
to quarrel with thy wifti, bid her bring water to thee in the 
sun-shine !' — a very fair quarrel may be picked up about 
the motes in the clearest water ! On the judges in Gallida, 
who, like our former justices of peace, * for half a dozen 
chickens would dispense with a dozen of penal statutes,' 
' A juezes Gallicianos, con los pies en los manos ; * To 
the judges of Gallicia go with feet in hand ;' a droll allusion 
to a present of poultry, usually held by the legs. To de- 
scribe persons who live high without visible means, Los 
que cabritos venden, y canras no tienen, dedonde los 
vienen ? * They that sell kids and have no goats, how 
came they by them V El vino no trae bragas, *Wme 
wears no breeches ;' for men in wine expose their most s^ 
cret thoughts. Vino di un orejo, * Wme of one ear !* is 
good wine ; for at bad, shaking our heads, both our ears 
are visible ; but at good, the Spaniard, by a neural gesfr* 
culation lowering one side, shows a single' ear. 
Proverbs abounding in sarcastic humour, and foond 
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UMDg eTcnr people, are those which mre pointed at rival 
oouotries. They eipoee some prevaleot foUy, or allude to 
lome disgrace which the natives have incurred. In France, 
the Borgundians have a proverb Mieu» vaut ban repoB que 
hd habit ; * Better a good dinner iban a fine coat.' These 
good people are great gormandizers, but shabby dressers ; 
they are commooly said to have * bowels of silk and velvet ;* 
thai is, all their silk and velvet goes for their bowels ! Thus 
Picardy is famous for ' hot heads ,' and the Norman for 
tomdUti son deditf * bis saying and his unsaying !* In Italy 
the numerous rival cities pelt one another with proverbs : 
Gu ka a fare eon Thsco non cenvien eeeer loeoot * He who 
deals with a Tuscan must not have his eves shut.' A 
Vmelia du vi nosce, mcU vi js jMsee, * Whom Venice breeds, 
she poorly feeds.' — ^Among ourselves, hardly has a county 
escaped frtMn some popular quip; even neighbouring 
towns have their sarcasms, usually pickled in some unlucky 
rhyme. The egotism of man eagerly seizes on whatever 
serves to depreciate or to ridicule his neighbour : nations 
proverb each other; counties flout counties; obscure 
towns sharpen their wits (m towns as obscure as them- 
flelves--4he same evil prindple lurking in poor human na- 
ture, if it cannot always assume predominance, |rill mean- 
ly p^tify itself by uisult or contempt. 

There is another source of national characteristics, fre- 
quently produdng strange or whimsical combinations ; a 
people, irom a very natural circumstance, have drawn 
their proverbs from local objects, or from allusions to pe- 
culiar customs. The influence of manners and customs 
over the ideas and language of a people would form a sub- 
ject of extensive and curious research. There is a Japa- 
nese proverb, that * A fog cannot be dispelled with a fan I' 
Had we not known the origin of this proverb, it woukl be 
evident that it could only have occurred to a people who 
had constantly before tnem fogs and fans ; and the fact 
appears that fogs are frequent Ga the coast of Japan ; and 
that from the age of 6ve years both sexes of the Japanese 
carry fans. The Spaniards have an odd proverb to de- 
scribe those who teaze and vex a person before they do 
him the very benefit which they are about to confer— act- 
ing kindly, but speaking roughly ; Moetrar mritnero la hor~ 
ea que el bigary *■ To show Uie gallows betore they show 
the town ;' a circumstance alluding to their small towns, 
which have a gallows placed on an eminence so that the 
gaUows breaks on the eye of the traveller before he gets a 
view of the town itself. 

The Cheshire proverb on marriage, < Better wed over 
the mixon than over the moor,' that is, at home or in its 
vicinity ; mixon alludes to the dung, &c, in the farm-yard, 
while the road from Chester to Lond<m is over the moor- 
land in Staflfordshire ; this local proverb is a curious in- 
stance of provincial pride, perhaps of wisdom, to induce 
the gentry of that county to form intermarriages ; to pro- 
long their own ancient famihes, and perpetuate ancient 
friendships between them. 

In the Isle of Man a proverbial expres^oo forcibly in- 
dicates the object constantly occupying the minds or the 
inhabitants. The two Deemsters or judges, when ap- 
pointed 10 the chair of judgment, declare they will render 
justice between man and man ' as equally as the herring 
Done lies between the two sides :' an image which could 
not have occurred to any people unaccustomed to herrings 
fishery. There is a Comisn proverb, * Those who will 
not be ruled hv the rudder must be ruled by the rock'— 
the strands ot Cornwall, so often covered with wrecks, 
eoutd not fail to impress on the imaginations of iui inhabi- 
tants the two objects from whence they drew this salutary 
proverb, against obstinate wrong-heads. 

When Scotland, in the last century, felt its allegiance 
to England doubtful, and when the French sent an expe- 
fitioo to the land of cakes, a local proverb was revived, 
to show the identity of interests which affected both na- 



* If 8klddaw hath li cap 
Scruflel wots full well of that* 

These are two high hills, one in Scotland and one in 
Euland; so near, that what happens to the one will not 
be long ere it reach the other. If a fog lodges on the one, 
it b sure to rain on the other ; the mutual sympathies o( 
the two countries were hence deduced in a copious disser- 
tation, by Oswald Dyke, on what was called < The Union- 
proverb/ which loeidjarwserbt of our country, Fuller has 
■Merspers«M) in his * Worthies/ and Ray and Grose have 
tottactnd aeptimlily. 



I was amused lately by a curious financial revelatioa 
which I fi>und in an opposition paper, where it appears that 
* Ministers pretend to make their load of taxes more por- 
table, by shifting the burden, or altering the pressure, with- 
out however, diminishing the weight; according to the 
Italian proverb, Aceommodare le bieaedenella etrada, * To 
fit the load on the journey ; — it is taken from a castxnn of 
the mule-drivers, who placing their packages at first but 
awkwardly on the backs of uieir poor beasts, and seeing 
them ready to sink, crv out, * Never mind ! we must fit 
them better on the road !' • I was gratified to discover, by 
the present and some other modem instances, that the 
taste for proverbs was reviving, and that we were relum- 
ing to those sober limes, when the aptitude of a simple 
proverb would be preferred to the verbosity of politicians, 
Tories, Whigs, or Radicals ! 

There are domestic proverbs which originate in inci- 
dents known only to the natives of their provmce. Italian 
literature is particularly rich in these stores. The lively 
proverbial taste of that vivacious people was transferred 
to their own authors ; and when these allusions were ob- 
scured by time, learned Italians, in their zeal for (heir na- 
tional literature, and in their national love of story-telling, 
have written grave commentaries even on ludicrous, but 
popular tales, in which the proverbs are said to have ori- 
ginated. They resemble the old facetious ' conies, whoso 
simplicity and humour still live in the pages of Boc- 
caccio, and are not forgotten in those ot the Q,ueen of 
Navarre. 

The Italians apply a proverb to a person who while he 
is beaten, takes the blows quietly to- 
per beato ch* elle non furon pesche ! 
* Luckily ihey were not peaches !' 
And to threaten to give a man- 
Una pesca in un occhio, 
* A peach in the eye.' 

means to give him a thrashing. This proverb, it is said> 
originated in the close of a certain droll adventure. The 
community of the Castle Poggibonsi, probably from some 
jocular tenure observed on St Bernard's dajr, pay a trih 
hute of peaches to the court of Tuscany, which artf usi>> 
ally shared among the ladies in waiting, and the pages of 
the court. It happened one season, in a great scarcity of 
peaches, that the ^ood people at Poggibonsi, finding them 
rather dear, sent, instead m the customary tribute, a quan^ 
tity of fine juicy figs, which was so much disapproved of 
by the pages, that as soon as they got bold of them, they 
began lu rage to empty the basKets on the heads of the 
ambassadors of the Poggibonsi, who, in attempting to fly 
as well as they could from the pulpy shower, half-blinded, 
and recollecting that peaches would have bad stones 'm 
them, cried out— 

Per beato ch> elle non furon pesche ! 
Luckily they were not peaches ! 

JPaare le teaUe di SaiW Ambrogio ; < To mount the stairs 
of Saint Ambrose,' a proverb adlusive to the businees of 
the school of scandal. Varchi explains it by a circum- 
stance BO common in provincial cities. On sunwier eve- 
nings, for fresh air and gossip, the loungers met on the 
steps and landing places of the church of St Ambrose ; 
whoever left the party, * they read in his book,' as our 
commentator expresses it ; and not a leaf was passed over ! 
All liked to join a party so well informed of one another's 
concerns, and every one tried to be the very last to quit it, 
—not to leave his character behind !' It hecame a pro- 
verbial phrase with those who left a company, and were 
too tender of their backs, to request they would not 'mount 
the stairs of St Ambrose.' Jonson has well described 
auch a company : 

* You are so truly feared, but not beloved 
One of another, as no one dares break 
Company from the rest, lest they should fall 
Upon him absent* 

There are legends and histories which belong to pro- 
verbs ; and some of the most ancient refer to incidents 
which have not always been commemorated. Two 
Greek proverbs have accidentally been explained by Pau- 
sanias : * He is a man of Tenedos !' to describe a person 
of unquestionable veracity ; and ' To cut with the Tene- 
dian axe ;' to express an absolute and irrevocable refusal. 
The first originated in a king of Tenedos, who decreed 
that there should always stand behind the judge a man 
holding an axe, ready to execute justice on any one con- 
victed of falsehood. The other arose from the same king, 
whose father having reached hia island, to supplicate fhe 
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ton's forgiven«M for the injui^ inflicted on him by the arte 
of a etepHnoiher, was preparing (o Und ; already the ship 
was fastened by its caole to a rock ; when the son carae 
down and Rternfy catting the cable with an axe, sent the 
ship adrift to the mercy of the waves : hence, * to cut 
with the Tenedian axi),' became proverbial to express an 
absolute refusal. * Business to-morrow !* i* another Greek 
woverb, applied to a person ruined by his own neglect. 
The fate of an eminent person perpetuated the expression 
which he casually employed on the occasion. One of the 
Theban polemarchs, in tKe midst of a conrivial party, re- 
ceived despatches relating a conspiracy : fluidied with 
wine, although pressed by the courier to open them imme- 
diately, he smiled, and in gaiety laving the letter under 
the pnlow of his couch, observed, * Business to-morrow !' 
Plutarch records that he fell a victim to the twenty-four 
hours he had lost, and became the author of a proverb 
which was still circulated among the Greeks.- 

The philosophical antiquary may often discover how 
many a provero commemorates an event which has e^ 
caped from the more solenui monuments of history, and 
is ofren the solitary authority of its existence. A national 
<>vent in Spanish history is preserved by a proyerb. 
Y vtHfor quiniento ^auMoa ; * And revenge 6ve nuodred 
pounds !' An odd expression to denote a person being a 
irentleman! But the proverb is historical. The Spa> 
niards of Old Casiile were compelled to pay sn annual 
tribute of five hundred maidens to ibeir masters, the 
Moors; after several battles, the Spaniards succeeded 
in compromising the shameful tribute, by as many pieces 
of coin ; at length the day arrived when they entirely 
emancipatf^ theroselve« from this odiiius impoei'tion. The 
heroic action was performed by men of distinction, and 
the event perpetuated ui the recollections of the Spa- 
niards, by this singular expres.<«inn, which alludes to the 
dishonourable tribute, was applied to characterize all men 
of hi*h honour, and devoted lovers of their country. 

Pavquier, in his Redunhet mr la Praneet reviewing the 
ppriMical changes of ancient families in feudal times, 
observes, that a proverb amnng the oommon people em- 
veya the result of all hin inquiries ; for those wMe houses, 
which in a single age declined from nobility and wealth to 
povrrty and meannens, gave rine to. the proverb, Cenf tmt 
banniere» et cent ana dmtreal * One hundred yean a 
banner, and nne hundred years a barrow !' The Italian 
proverb, Con P EvanjfiSo ai diventa heretiaOf * Witti the 
gospel we become heretics,*— reflects the policy of the 
court of Rome ; and mu«t be dited at the time of the 
Reformation, when a translation «>f the Scriptures into 
the vul^r tongue sncoiraiered nuch an invincible opn<w 
si: ion. The Scotch proverb, He that invenied tha nuddan 
/b-at hanaeUad it ; that is, got the first of it ! The maiden 
\n that well-known beheading engine, revived by the 
French surgp'^n Guillotine. This proverb may be applied 
to one who falls a victim to hin own ingenuity ; the arti- 
ficer of hi» own destruction ! The inventor vrtu* James, 
Earl of Morton, who for some years governed Scotland, 
and afterwards, it is said, very unjustly sufiervd by his 
own invention. Tt iff a 'triking coincidence, that the same 
fate was shared by the French reviver; both alike sad ex- 
amples of disturbed times ! Among our own proverbs a 
remarkable incident han bf en commemorated ' Hand ottar 
haad, aa men took the Covenant ! This preserves the 
manner in which the Scotch covenant, so fiimous in our 
history, was violently taken bv above sixty thousand per« 
sons about Edinburgh, in I6S8 ; a circumstance at that 
time novel in our own revolutionary history, and after- 
wards paralleled by the French in voting by * acclama- 
tion.' An ancient English proverb preserves a curious 
fact concerning our coinage. Teatera are fone to Oacford, 
to atudy at Braaen^^toaa. When Henry the Eighth d»- 
bafted the silver coin, called taatera, from their haying a 
head stamped oo each side; the brass, breaking out in 
red pimples on their silver faces, provoked the ill humour 
of the people to vent itself in thin punning proverb, whioh 
has preserved for the historical antiquary, the popular 
feeling which lasted about fifty years, till' Elizabeth re- 
formed the state of the coinage. A northern proverb 
among us has preserved tha remarkable idea which seems 
to have once been prevalent; that the metropolis of 
England was to be the city of York : IJneoln loos, Lou- 
dan ia, York ahall be ! Whether at the time of the union 
of the crowns, under James the First, when England and 
" ' Great Brilaia, tfaia city, from its 




trical situation, was considered as the best adaptad for tike 
seat of ijovernment, or from some other cause wfaidb I 
have not discovered, this notion must have be<.n 
lent to have entered into a proverb. Tha c-iief i 
of York is tha only provincial one who is allowed 
of Lord Mayor ; a drcumstaoce which aeema ( 
with this proverb. 

The Italian history of its own small prittcipalitiea, 
welUbeing so much depended on their prudence auKi sa- 
gacity, affords many instances of the timely use of a. priH 
verb. Many an intricate negoiiaiion has been contrarted 
through a good-humoured proverb,— fliaay a aarcaabc one 
has sUenced an adversary ; and sometimes they have been 
applied on more solemn, and even tragical oecmmaam^ 
when Rinaldo degli Albizzi was banished by the vigo- 
rous conduct of Crrsmo de* Medici, Machiavel, tells oa, 
the expelled man sent Coeroo a menace, in a proverfo, fja 
gaSina eavava ! * The hen is brooding !' saia of one me* 
dilating vengeance. The undaunted Cosmo replied by 
another, that * There wsp no brooding out </the neet ? 

I give an example of peculiar interest ; for it is |Ka pe 
tuated by Dante, and is connected with the character of 

MlltOD. 

When^he families of the Amadri and the Uberti fdt 
their honour wounded in the alTroot the younger Buondd- 
nnonte had put upon them, in breaking off his match with 
a young lady of their famUy, by marrying another, a 
council was held, and the death of the young cavalier was 
proposed as the sole atonement for their injured huoonr. 
But the consequences which they anticipated, and which 
afterwards proved so fatal to the Flor«itin«s, lone sus- 
pended their decision. At length Moacba Lamberti aod- 
denly rising, exclaimed, in two proverbs, * That those who 
conitidered every thing would never condode ob anv thing ? 
closing with an ancient proverbial saying— oosa/eMn cnea 
Aa/ * a deed done has sn end !* This proverb sealed the 
fatal determination, and was long heM in moitrnlbl re- 
membrance by the Tuscans ; for. acrjording to VUlani, it 
was the cause and beginning of the accursed faetinos of 
the Guelphs and the Ghibeltins. Dante has thus immor- 
talized the energetic expression in a scene of the * la- 
femo.' 

Ed un eh *avea l*unna e l^altra man mittsa 
Levando i moneherin per Psura fo^ca ; 
Hi rhe M nnngiie fsrra la farcia enssa 
Orido— ' Ricordenui ancor del Miisca 
Che difwe, lasro capo a, coea (ktte ; 
Che fu'l mal seme, dells gente Tusca.* 

— — Then one 

MnimM of each hand, uplifted in the gktom 

The bleedinr stumps, that they wkh rnry spots 

Sutlied his face, and cried — * Remember Uiee 

Of Mosca too — I who, alas ! exclaimed, 

" The deed once done, there b an end'*— that proved 

A seed of sorrow to the Tuscan race.* 

Cbry's/XmAt. 

This Italian proverb wm adopted bj Milton ; for whan 
deeply engaged in writing * the Deience of the People,' 
and warned that it might terminate in his blindness, he re- 
solvedly concluded his work, exclaiming with great mag- 
nanimity although the fatal prognostication had been ac- 
companied, cosa faUa capo ha ! Did this proverb also m- 
fliience his awful decision on that great national event, 
when the moat honest-minded fluctuated between doubts 
and fears? 

Of a person treacherously used, the ItaUan proferh says 
that he has eaten of 

LefnOta difnOta JUbarigo, 

The fruit of brother Alberigo. 

Landino, on the following passage of Oante, 
tragic story: 

lo son flrstre Alberigo, 
lo son quel dalle frutia del mal arte 
Che qui reprendo, fcc 

Canto 



Iht 



< The friar Alberigo,* answered he. 
' Am 1 not firom the evil garden pluck*d 
' Its fl'oitage, and am here repafcl the dam 
* More luscious ibr my fig.* 

Carfa 

This was Manfred, of Fneoza, who, a^er many ciu a U 
ties, turned friar. Reconciling himself to those whom 
he hsd so often opposed, to celebrate tha renewal of their 
friendship, he iavitad them to a 
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AMOttg these hiitorical |> r o ?er b g none are nora hiter^ 
Esdng than ihoee which perpetuate national evenre, con- 
jMCtod with tboie of another people. When a French- 
BHn woald let us ooderBtand thai he has settled with his 
creditora, the proverb is, J* at ^i Um% ma Anglou : * I 
have pttid all my English.' This proverb oncioaied when 
John, the French king, was taken prisoner oy our Black 
~ ice. Lievieo of money were made for the king's ra»> 
I, and for many French lords ; and the French people 
thua perpetuated the military glory of our nation, 
and their own idea of it, by making the £ngUMk and their 
t n dkm- t ajnonyinous terms. Another relates to the same 
eveai — OrekFt^ed dtvenu PrmqioU^dt Jmu Chritt 
AMgUda : ' Now the Pope is become French and Jesus 
Christ Snglish ;' a proverb which arose when the Pope, 
cxiied fixim Rome, held his court at Avignon in France ; 
and the Hnglish prospered so well, that they possessed 
■ore than half the kiocdom. The Spanish proverb ooo- 
**»*»"rj JCnglaod is welTknowi^— 

Con todo d mtmdo gutrrm, 
Y pax com Jngiaiem! 

* War with the world, 
And peace with England ? 

Whether this proverb was one of the results of their me- 
morable armada, and was only coined after their conviction 
of the splendid foUy which they had commiued, I cannot 
Bseertam. England must always have been a desirable 
aOy to Spain against her potent nval and neighbour. The 
Itabans naTe a proverb, which formerly, at least, was 
strongly indicative of the travelled Englishman in their 
country, IngUte ItaUanato i un diavoh meamato ; * The 
Itahanixed Englishman is a devil incarnate.' Formerly 
there existed a closer intercourse between our country and 
Italy than with France. Before and during the reigns of 
E&nbeth and James Uie First, that land of tbe elegant 
ana modelled our taste and maiviors ; and more Italians 
travelled into England, and were more constant residents, 
from commercial concerns, than aAerwards vvhen France 
atsmned a higher rank in Europe by her political superi- 
ority. This cause wUl sufficient^ account for the num- 
ber of Italian proverbs relatins to England, which diow an 
iotimaey with our manners which couM not else have oe- 
cnrred. It was probably some sarcastic Italian, and, 
peihapa, horolocer, who, to describe the disagreement of 
persona, proveroed our nation— 'They uree like the 
docks of London !' We were once better mmed for mer- 
ry Christmasses and their pies ; and it must have been 
itafiane who had been doroicilated with us who ^ve cur- 
roner to the proverb Ha pirn du fart ehe i form di naiaU 
m tnghUUna ; * He has more business than English 
ovens at Christmas.' Our pie-loving gentry were notori- 
ons, and Shakespeare's foho wss usually laid open in tbe 
great halls of oar nobility to entertain their attendants, 
who devoured at once Shakespeare and their pastry. Some 
sf those volumes have come oown to us, not only with the 
Btams, bat enclosing even the identical pie-crusts of tbe 
ElinbethaB age. 
I have thus attempted to develop tb»art of reading pr«H 
' m \ but have done little more than indicate the theory, 
most leave the skilful student to the delicacy of the 
praelica. I am aniious to resctie from prevailing prejudices 
these neglected stores of curious amusement, and of deep 
bnght inio the ways of man, and to point out the bold and 
concealed truths which are scattered in these collections. 
There seems to be no occurrence in human affairs to which 
•ome proveih may not be applied. All knowledge was 
long aphoristical and traditional, pithily contracting the 
dbooveriea whidi were to be instantly comprehended, and 
sisily rstained. Whatever be the revolutionary state of 
■tn, nmilar principles and like occurrences are returning 
OB as; and antiquity, whenever it is justly applicable to our 
tisNS, loseo its denomination, and becomes the truth of 
oar own age. A proverb will often cut the knot which 
others in vain are attempting to untie. Johnson, palled 
wkh the redundant elegancies of modem oomposilion, <Hioe 
aid, ( I &ncy mankind may come in time to write all 
ifkoristieally, except in narrative ; grow weary of pre- 
puatioa, and connection, and illustration, and all tboso 
■lis by which a big book is made.' Many a volume a> 



dead has often been written to demonstrate what a lover 
of proverbs could show had long been ascertained by a 
ainsle one in his favourite collections. 

An insurmountable difficulty which every panemiogra- 
pher has encountered, b that of forming an apt, a ready, 
and a systematic classification : ihe mon\ Lmnvus of 
such a * svatema naturs,' hair not yet appeared. Each dis- 
covered his predecessor's mode imperfect, but each was 
doomed to meet the same fate. The arrangement of pro- 
verbs has baffied the ingenuity of every one of their col- 
lectors. Our Ray, after long premeditation, has chosen 
a system with the appearance of an alphabetical order ; 
but, as it turns out, bis system is no Hystem, and bis alpha- 
bet is no alphabet. After ten years' Isbour, the goixl 
man coukl only arrange his proverbs by common-plsces 
—by complete senten ces b y phrases or rorms of speech— 
by provermal similes— and so on. All these are pursued 
in alphabetical order, * by the first letter of the most " ma- 
terial word," or, if there be more words " aqually maUrialf* 
by that which usually stands foremost.' The most patient 
examiner will usually find that be wants the sagacity of 
the collector to discover that word which is ' the most ma- 
teriaL' or ' the words equally material.' We have to 
searcn through all that multiplicity of divisions, or conjur- 
mg^boKes, in which this juggler of proverbs pretenm to 
hide the ball. 

A still more formidable objection agaifht a collection of 
proverbs, for the impstient reader, is their unreadable- 
ness. Taking in succession a multitude of insulaisd 
proverbs, their slippery nature resists all hope of retaining 
one in a hundred ; the study of proverbs most be afrequent 
recurrence to a gradual collection of favourite ones, which 
we ourselves must form. The experience of life will 
throw a perpetual freshness over these short sjid rimple 
texts ; every day may furnish a new commentary ; and wo 
may grow old, and nnd novelty in proverbs by their per* 
petual application. 

There are, perhaps, about twenty thousand proverbs 
among the nations of Europe : many of these have spresd 
in their common intercourse ; many are borrowed from the 
ancients, chiefly the Greeks, who themselves largely took 
from the Eastern nations. Our own proverbs are too 
often deficient in thst elegance and mgenuity which 
are ofVen found m the Spanish and the Italian. Proverba 
frequently enliven conversation, or enter into the business 
of life in those countries, without any feeling of vulgarity 
being associated with them ; they are loo nnmerous, too 
witty, and too wise, to cease to please by iheir poignancy 
and tiieir aptitude. I'have heard them fall from the lips 
of men of letters and of statesmen. When recently tno 
disorderly state of the manufacturers of Manchester 
menaced an insurrection, a profound Italian politician oh* 
seryed to me, that it #as not of a nature to alarm a great 
nation ; for that the remedy was at band, in the proverb of 
the Lazzsroni of Nsples, JHeta eontigtio, msto sfmrgio, 
metadenaro! 'Halfadvice, half example, half money!' The 
result confirmed tbe truth of the proverb, which, had it 
been known at the time, might have quieted the honest 
fears of a great part of the nation. 

Proverbs have ceased to be studied, or employed in con- 
versation, since the time we have derived our knowledge 
from books ; but in a philosophical age they appear f e offer 
infinite subjects for speculative curiosity: originating m 
various eras, these memorials of manners, of events, and 
of modes of thinking, lor historical as well as for mural 
purposes, still retain a strong hold on our attention. The 
collected knowledge of successive ages, and of difibrcot 
people, must always enter into some part of our own ! 
Truth and nature can never be obsolete. 

Proverbs embrace the wide sphere of human existence, 
they take all the colours of life, they are oAen exquisite 
strokes of |;enius, they delight by their airy sarcasm or 
their caustic satire, tne luxuriance of their humour, the 
playfulness of their turn, and even by the elegance of their 
imagery, and the tenderness of their sentiment. They 
give a deep insight into domestic life, and open for ua the 
heart of man, in all the various states which ne may occu- 
py-»a frequent review of proverbs should enter into our 
readings : and although they are no longer the ornaments 
of conversation, they have not ceased to be tbe treasures 
of Thought! 

CONFUSIOli OF WOXDS. 

* There is nothing more oomnwrn,' says the lively Vol- 
taire, * than to read and to convene to no purpose, b 
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history, in morals, in law, in phvsic, and in divinity, be 
careful of equirocal terms. One of the ancients wrote a 
book to prove that there was no word which did not con- 
vey an ambiguous and uncertain meaning. If we pos- 
sessed this lost book, our ingenious dictionaries of * sy- 
nonyms' would not probably prove its uselessness. When- 
ever the some toord is associated by the parties with dif- 
fererU names, they may omverse, or controverse, till * the 
crack of doom !' This, with a little obstinacy and some 
agility in shifbng his ground, makes the fortune of an op- 
ponent. While one party is worried in disentangling a 
meaning, and the other is winding and unwinding about 
him with another, a word of the kmd we have mentioned, 
carelessly or perversely slipped into an argument, may 
prolonc It for a century or two— as it has happened ! 
Yaueelas, who passed his whole life in the study of words, 
would not allow that the »en»e was to determine the mean- 
ing of toordt; for, says he, it is the business of worda to 
explain the $en$ey Kant for a long while discovered in 
this way a facility of arguing without end, as at this mo- 
ment do our pohiical economists. ' I beseech you,' ex- 
claims a poetical critic, in the agony of a * confusion of 
words,' ( not to ask whether I mean this or that P Our 
critic, convinced that he has made himself understood, 
grows immortal by obscurity ! for he shows how a few 
simple words, not intelligible, may admit of volumes of 
vindication. Tl^w out a word, capable of fifty senses, 
«nd you raise fifty parties ! Should some friend of peace 
enable the fifty to repose on one sense, that innocent 
word, no longer ringing the tocsin of a party, would lie in 
for^etfulness in theDictionary. Still more provoking when 
an identity of meaning is only disguised by difl*erent modes 
of expression, and when the term has been closely sifted, 
to their mutual astonishment, both parties discover the 
same thing lying under the bran and cnaff after this heated 
operation. Plato and Aristotle probably agreed much 
better than the opposite parties they raised up imagined ; 
their difference was m tne manner of expression, rather 
tfian in the points discussed. The Nominalists ard the 
Realists, who once filled the world with their bmwis, and 
who from irregular words came to regular blows, could 
never comprehend their alternate nonsense; though the 
Nominalists only denied what no one in his senses would 
affirm ; and the Realists only contended for what no one 
in his senses would deny ; a hair's breadth might have 
joined what the spirit of party had sundered ! 

Do we flatter ourselves that the Logomachies of the 
Nominalists and the Realists terminated with these scold- 
ing schoolmen ? Modem nonsense, weighed against the 
obsolete, may make the scales tremble for awhile, but it 
will lose its ajgreeable quality of freshness, and subside 
into an equipoise. We find their spirit still lurking among 
our own metaphysicians. * Lo ! the. Nominalists and the 
Realists again r exclaimed my learned friend, Sharon 
Turner, alluding to our modem doctrines on abstract ideaSf 
on which there is still a doubt, whether they are any thing 
more than generalising terms.* Leibnitz confused his 
philosophy by the term sufficient reason : for every exist- 
ence, for every event, and for every truth, there must be a 
sufficient reason. This vagueness of language produced 
a perpetual misconception, and Leibnitz was proud of bis 
equivocal triumphs in always afiTording a new interpreta- 
tion ! It is conjectured that he only employed his term of 
Bofficienl reason, for the plain simple word of cause. Even 
Locke, who has himself so admirably noticed the < abuse 
of words,' has been charged with using vague and indefi- 
nite ones ; be has sometimes employed the words reflec- 
tion, mind, and spirit^ in so indefinite a way, that they 
have confused his philosophy ; thus by some ambiguous 
expressions, our great metaphysician has been made to 
establish doctrines fatal to the immutability of moral dis- 
tinctions. Even the eagle-eye of the intellectual Newton 
grew dim in the obscurity of the language of Lodce. We 
are astonished to discover that two such intellects should 
not comprehend the same ideas; for Newton wrote to 
Locke, *I beg your pardon for representing that you 
■truck at the root of morality in a principle laid down in 

?our book of Ideas— and that I tooa you for a Hobbist I'f 
*he difference of opinion between Locke and Reid is in 
consequence of an ambiguity in the word pindpls, as em- 

* Turner's HIsL of England, i, 514. 
t We owe ihb curioos unpublished letter to the seal and 
cars of FroAssor Ongald Btewaxt, in his excellent DlssstU- 



ployed by Reid. The renovaJ of a iditvy wocd wmj 
cast a luminous ray over a whole body of philoaophy: 'U 
we had called the iii^ite the md^fiadu^ says CoadiUac, m 
his T)naU des Ssnsofions, *by this small change of a 
word we should have avoided the error of imagining that 
we have a positive idea of infinity, from whence so many 
false reasonings have bean carried on, not only by meta- 
physicians, but even by geometricians.' The word rea- 
son has been used with diflTerent meanincs by diflersnt 
writers ; reasoning and reason have been often confooad- 
ed ; a man may have an endless capacity for reasoniag, 
without being much influenced by reason, and to be rea^ 
sonable, peihaps differs from both ! So Moliere tails os, 

Raisonner est l*empIol de tonte mslson ; 
£t le ralsonnement en bannH la raison ! 

In this research on 'confusion of words,' migfat enter Ae 
voluminous history of the founder* of sects, who have oso- 
ally employed terms which had no meaning attached to 
them, or were so ambiguous that* their real notions bavs 
never been comprehended; hence the most chimeriesl 
opinions have been imputed to founders of sects. We 
may instance that of the Anl&mnidaMy whose remarkable 
denomination explains their doctrine, expressinf that they 
were * against law !' Their founder was John Agrioola, a 
follower of Luther, who, while he lived, had kept Agrioo- 
la's follies from exploding, which they did when he as- 
serted that there was no such thing as sin, our salvatioo 
depen<fing on faitb, and not on works ; and when he de> 
claimed against the X^no of Qnd. To what lengths some 
of his sect poshed this verbal doctrine is known ; hot the 
real notions of this Agricola probably never will be ! Bayls 
considered him as a harmless dreamer in theolc^, who nd 
confused his head by Paul's controversies witn the Jews; 
but Mosheim, who bestows on this early reformer the epi- 
thets of vtnkmtM and ventpeUitf windy and crafty! or, ss 
his translator has it, charees him with ' vanity, presanw* 
tion, and artifice,' tells us by the term * law,* Agncda onJj 
meant the ten commandments of Moses, which he een- 
sidered were abrogated by the Gospel, beong designed for 
the Jews and not for the Christians. Agncola then, bv 
the words the * Law of God,' and < that there was no rach 
thing as sin,' must have said one thing and meant another! 
This appears to have been the case with most of the di- 
vines or the sixteenth century ; for even Mosheim com- 
plains of * their want of precision and consistency in ez- 
Eressing thar senHmenttf tience their real sentzments hsfs 
een misunderstood.' There evidently prevailed a great 
* confusion of words' among tbem ! The graes anfiiaUt, 
and the grace ^ficace of the Jansenists and the Jesuits, 
show die shifts and stratagems by which nonsense may be 
dignified. * Whether all men received from God tuffidai 
grace for their conversion !' was an inquiry some unhappy 
metaphysical theoiogist set afloat : the Jesuits accordii^ 
to their worldly system of making men's consciences easj, 
lUfirmed it ; but the Jansenists insisted, that this tufideiU 
grace would never be ^gHeadoue^ unless accompanied by 
epecUd grace, * Then the $uffleknt grace, which is not 
efflcadoiUf is a contradiction in terms, and worse, a heresj !* 
triumphantly cried the Jesuits, exulting over their adver* 
saries. This ' confunon of word^ thickened, till the J*- 
suits introduced in this logomachy with the Jansenists, ps- 

Kl butts, royal edicts, and a regiment of dragoons! The 
Dsen'ists, m despair, appealed to miracles and prodigies, 
which they got up for public representation ; but, above 
all, to their Pascal, whose immortal satire the Jesuiti re- 
ally felt was at once * sufficient and efficacious.' though 
the druoons^ in settling a ' confusion of words,' dkl not 
boast of inferior success to Pascal's. Former ages hsd, 
indeed, witnessed even a more melancholy logooiacby^in 
the JJomoottsum and the JETomoioiisum / An event wmch 
Boileau has immortalized by some fine verses, whidi, in 
his famous satire on U£qwooque, for reasons best known 
to the Sorbonne, were struck out of the text. 

D*une syllalw bnpie un saint mot augmentb 
RemplittoQs les espirits d'algreures, si menrtto r ss 
Tu fu dans one guerre et si triste et si longue 
Peril tant de Chretiens, Manyrs d'une dipthongns 

Whether the S<hi vrasnmilarto the substance of ths 
Father, or of the same substance, depended on the diph- 
thong oi, which was alternately rejected and reoeived. 
Had they earlier discovered what at length they agreed n, 
that the words denoted what was incomprehensibis, it 
wouU have saved thouwinds, as a witoMsdeseribss, *&«■ 
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ewiof oa« uwther topieoet.' The creat cooUoTenj b«- 
tween Abelard aod Saint Bernard, when the saint accused 
the scbobstic of maintaining heretical notions of the Trini- 
tj, Um^ afitaied the world — ^yet, now that these coofusers 
of worm can no longer inflame our passions, we wonder 
how these parties could themselves differ about words to 
which we can attach no meaning whateTor. There have 
heen few councils, or synods, where the omisnon or addi- 
tioo of a word or a phrase mi^t not ha?e terminated an 
intpmiinable logomachj I at the council of Bule, for the 
oonrenifeDoe of the disputants, John de Secubia drew up a 
treatise of ufukeb'ned toords, chiefly to determine the signi- 
fication of the particles fronit ^} ^? ^^"^ except, whidi it 
seems were perpetually occasioninc fresh disputes among 
the Hussites and the Bohemians. Had Jerome of Prague 
known, like our Shakspeare, the rirtue of an xr, or 
aijpreed with Hobbes, that he should not have hem soposi- 
txTe in the use of the verb is—he might bave been spared 
&om the flames. The philosopher of Malmsbury has de- 
dared, that * Perhaps Judgmtnt was nothing else but the 
composition or joining of <too namaofihingt^ ormodtM^ by 
the Terb is.' In modem times the popes hare more skil- 
fully freed the church from this ' confusion of words.' His 
holiness^ on one occasion, standing in equal terror of the 
court of France, who protected the Jesuits, and of the 
court of Spain, who miuntained the cause of the Domini- 
cans, contrived a phrase, where a comma or a full stop 
placed at the beginning or the end purported that his holi- 
ness tolerated the opinions whicn he condemned; and 
when the rival parties despatched deputations to the court 
of Rome to plead for the period, or advocate the comma; 
his holiness, in this * confusion of words/ flung an nnpunc- 
tuated copy to the parties ; nor was it bis fault, but tnat of 
the tfpirit of party, if the rage of the one could not subside 
into a comma, nor that of the other close by a full period ! 

In jurispnidence much confusion has occurred in the 
uses of the term Righu ; yet the social union and human 
happiness are involved in the precision of the expression. 
When Montesquieu laid down as the active principle of a 
republic virtuej it seemed to infer that a republic was the 
best of governments. In the defence of this great work 
he was obliged to define (he term, and it seems that by vir- 
tue, he only meant poUtieaL virtue, the love of the country. 

In politics, what evils have resulted from abstract terms 
to which no ideas are affixed ! Such as < The Equality of 
Man — the Sovereignty or the Majesty of the People— 
Lovalty—Reform— even Liberty herself! — Public opinion 
—Public interest' — and other abstract notions, which have 
excited the hatred or the ridicule of the vulgar. Abstract 
ideas, as aound*^ have been used as watchwords ; the com- 
batants will be usually found willing to fight for words to 
which, perhaps, not ooe of them have attached any settled 
signification. This is admirably touched on by Locke, in 
his chapter of * Abuse of Words.' < Wisdom, Glory, 
Grace, &c., are words frequent enough in every man's 
mouth ; but if a great many of those who use them should 
be asked what they mean by them, they would be at a 
stand, and know not what to answen— 41 plain proof that 
though they have learned those nundMy and have them 
ready at their tongue's end, yet there are no determined 
id€a» laid up in their minds which are to be expressed to 
others by them.' 

When the American exclaimed that he vras not repr^ 
aented in the House''of Commons, because he was not 
an elector, he was told that a very small part of the people 
of England were electors. As tney could not call this an 
adual repreuntation, thev invented a new name for it, and 
called it a virtual one. tt imposed on the English nation, 
who could not object that others should be taxed rather 
than themselves ; but with the Americans it was a sophism ! 
And this virtiuU representation instead of an artual one, 
terminated in our separation; * which,' says Mr Flood, 
* at the time appeared to have swept away most of our 
ginrv and our territory ; forty thousand lives, and one him- 
dred millions of treasure !' 

That fatal expression which Rousseau had introduced, 
L'Egalit^ des nommes, which finally involved the happi- 
ness of a whole people; had be lived, he had probably 
shown how ill his country had understood. He could only 
have referred in his mind to political equality, but not an 
ejquaiity of possessions, of property, of authority, destnic- 
tiye of social order and of moral duties, which must exist 
among every people. <Liber^,' * Equality,' and *Re- 
femi,^iiiiioceni words ! sadly ferment Uie brains of those 



who cannot affix any definite notions to them ; they tm 
like those chimerical fictions in law, which declare ' the 
sovereign immortal; proclaim his ubiquity in various 
places ;' and irritate the feelings of the populace, by a^ 
suming that ' the king can never do wrong V In the time 
of James II., * it is curious,' says Lord Russel, * to read 
the conference between the llouses 00 the meaning of 
the words " deserted" and <* abdicated," and the debates 
in the Lords, whether or no there is an original contract 
between king and people.' 

The people wouki necessarily decide that * kings d^ 
rived their power from them ; but kings were (»ce main- 
tained by a * right divine,' — a ' confusion of words,' d^ 
rived from two opposite theories ! and both only relatively 
true. When we listen so fi^uently to such abstract 
terms as * the majesty of the people'— the sovereignty of 
the people' — ^whence the inference that * all power is d^ 
rived from the people,' we can form no definite notkms : 
it is < a confusion of words,' contradicting all the political 
experience which our studies or our observations furnish ; 
for sovereignly is established to rule, to conduct, apd to 
settle the vacillations and quick passions of the multitude. 
Public opinion expresses too often the ideas d[ one party 
in place, and public interest those of another party out ! 
Political axioms, from the circumstance of having the 
notions attached to them unsettled, are applied to the most 
opposite ends ! * In the time of the Fiench Directory,' 
observes an Italian philosopher of profound views, in the 
revolution of Naples, the democratic faction pronounced 
that " Every act of a tyrannical government is in its origin 
illegal ;" a proposition which at first si^ht seems self-evi- 
dent, but whicn went to render all exisung laws impracti- 
cable. The doctrine of the illegality of the acts ot a ty- 
rant was proclaimed by Brutus and Cicero, in the nams 
of the Senate, against the populace, who had favoured 
Cesar's peipetual dictatorship; and the populace of 
Paris availed themselves of it, against the National As- 
sembly.' 

This * confusion of words,' in time-serving pohtics, has 
too often confounded right and wrong ; and artful men, 
driven into a corner, and intent only on its possession, 
have found no difficulty in solving doubts, and reconciling 
contradictions. Our own history, in revolutionary times, 
abounds with dangerous examples from all parties ; of spe- 
cious hypotheses for compliance with the government of the 
day, or the passions of parhament. Here is an instance 
in which the subtile confuser of words, pretended to suIh 
stitute two consciences, by utterly depriving a man of any ! 
When the unhappy Charles the First pleaded, that to pass 
the bill of attainoer against the Earl of Strafibrd was 
against his conscience, that remarkable character of * boM- 
ness and impiety, as Clarendon characterizes Williams, 
Archbishop of York, on this argument oSoonadence (a sim- 
ple word enough,} demonstrated * that there were two mrU 
ofeoncience, public and private ; that his public conscience 
as a king might dispense with his private conscience as a 
man !' Such was the ignominious argument which decided 
the fate of that great victim of state T It was an impudent 
* confusion of words,' when Prynne (in order to quiet the 
consciences of those who were uneasy at wamng with 
the king) observed, that the statute of 25th Edward III, 
ran in the singular number — ' If a man shall levy war 
against the king^ and, therefore, could not be extended to 
the Routes, who were man^r and public persons. Later, 
we find Sherlock blest with the spirit of Williams, the 
Archbishop of York, whom we have just left. When 
some did not know how to charge and discharge them- 
selves of the oaths to James the Second and to William 
the Third, this confounder of words discovered that tbero 
were two rights, as the other had that there were two con- 
sciences ; one was a providential ri^ht, and the other a 
legal right ; one person might very righteously claim and 
take a thing, and another as righteously hud and keep 
it; but that vthoever got the better had the provkiential 
right by possession ; and since all authority comes from 
God, the people were obliged to transfer their allegiance 
to him as a kin? of God's making ; so that he who had the 
providential right necessarily had the legal one ! a very 
simple discovery, which must, however, have cost him 
some pains ; for this confounder of wonls was himself^ 
confounded by twelve answers by non<^urors ! 

A French politician of this stamn rrcently was suspen- 
ded from his lectureship, for asserting that the possession 
of the soil was a ri|^t; by which principle, any king 
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reigain^ over » coantryi whether hy freacbery, crime, sml 
uturpation, was a legitimate aoTereiga. For this oodt^ 
nieot principle the lecturer was triMi and declared not 
pnllj'^y peraoQs who have lately found their adrantage 
u a confusion of worda. In treaties between nationsi a 

* confusion of words' has been more particularly studied ; 
mnd that noj^tiator has cooceiTed himself most dexterous 
who, by this abuse of words, has retained an arriere* 
pens^e which may fasten or loosen the ambi||[uous ezpre»- 
sion he had so cautiously and so finely iulaid m his mosaic 
of treacliery. A scene of this nature I draw .out of *Mes- 
nagei^s Negotiation with the Court of England.* When 
tliat secret acent of Louis XIV was negotiaiins a peace, 
an insuperable difllculty arose respectinff the acknowledg- 
ment or the Hanoverian succession. It was absoluteTy 
necessary on this delicate point, to quiet the anxiety of the 
English public, and our allies ; but though the French 
king was willing to recoffoize Anne*s title to the throne, 
yet rhe settlement in the nouse of Hanover was incompat 
ible with French interests and French honour. 

Mesnager told Lord Bolingbroke that * the king, his mas- 
ter, would consent to any such article, looking the other 
way, aa might dieengage him from the obligation ^f that 
agreement, as the occasion should present.' This ambigu- 
ous language was probably understood by Lord Boling- 
broke : at the next conference his Lordship informed the 
secret agent, * that the queen could not admit of any er- 
planatione, whaUver her tntentione might be ; that the sve- 
eefflion was settled by act of parliament ; that as to the 
private sentiments of the queen, or of any about her, be 
could say nothing.' All this was said with such an air, as 
to let me understand that be gave a aeeret assent to what I 
bad proposed, 4^; but he desired me to drop the dis- 
oourse.' I'hus two great negotiators, both equally urgent 
to conclude the treaty, foundan insuperable obstacle oo- 
eur, which neither could control. Two honest men would 
have parted ; but the skilful confounder of words,' the 
French diplomatist, hit on an expedient; he wrote the 
words which afterwards appeared in the preliminaries, 

* that Louis XIV will acknowledge the queen of Great Bri- 
tain in tliat quality, as also the sttocesnon of the eroum ao" 
eonUng to the present settlement.' ' The English agent,* 
adds the Frenchman, would have had me add— on thehouee 
of Hanover, but this I entreated him not to desire of me.' 
The term present settlement, then was that article which 
was looking the other way, to disengage his master from 
the obligation of that agreement as occasion should present ! 
that is, that Louis XIV chose to understand by the pre- 
sent settlement, the old one by which the British crown 
was to be restcved to the Pretender! Anne and the Eng- 
lish nation were to understand it in their own seifte— as 
the new one, which transferred it to the house of Hanover! 

When politicians cannot rely upon tfach other's inter- 
nrotation of one of the oommoneet UMrde in our language, 
how can they possibly act together? The Bishop of 
Winchester has proven this observation, by the remarka- 
ble anecdote of the Duke of Portland and Mr Pitt, who, 
with the view to unite parties, were to hold a conference 
on fair and equal terms. His grace did not object to the 
word fair, but ihe word equal was more specific and limi- 
ted ; and, for a necessary preliminary, he requested Mr 
Pitt to inform him what he underetood by the word equal ? 
Whether Pitt was puzxied by the question, or would 
not deliver up an arriere-peng^^ he put oflT the explana- 
tion to the conference. But the Ehike would not meet 
Mr Pitt rill the word was explained ; and that important 
negotiation was broken ofT, by not explaining a simple 
wmd whidi appeared to require none ! 

There is notning more fatal in language than to wander 
firom the popular acceptation of words ; and yet this popu- 
lar sense cannot always accord with precision of ideas, 
fiir it is itself subject to sreat chanfes. 

Another source, therefore, of the abuse of words, is 
that mutabilitv to which, in the course of time, the verbal 
edifioe, as well as more substantial ones, is doomed. A 
fiimiliar instance presents itself in the titles of tip-ant, pa- 
nmte, and eophiet, originally honourable distinctions. The 
abases of dominion made the appropriated title of kings ; 
odious ; ihe title of a magistrate, who had the care of the 
public granaries of com, at length was applied to a 
wretchra flatterer for a dinner ; and absurd philosophers oc- 
casioned a mere denomination to become a by-name. To 
— "gloy audi terms in their primitive sense would now 
"■"'■■■^ all ideas ; yet there is an afTectation of erudition 
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which has (reonently revived tervn 
ty. Bishop Watson entitied his 
* an Apology :' this word, in its primitive sense, bad Kmg 
been lost for the multitude, whom he particolarir address* 
ed in this work, and who could only understand it in the 
sense they are accustomed to. Unquestionably, many 
of its readers have imagined that the bishop was ofiering 
an excuse for a belief m the Bible, instead of a vindica* 
tion of its truth. The word impertinent by the ancient 
jurisconsults, or law-coonseHors, who gave their opiniens 
on cases, was used merely in opposition to pertinent— cs- 
tto pertinens is a pertinent reason, that is, a reanop per- 
taining to the cause in question ; and a ratio impertinens, 
an impertinent reason, is an argument not pertaining to 
the subject.* Impertinent then originally meant neuher 
absurdity, nor rude intrusion, as it does in mir present po- 
pular sense. The learned Arnauld having characteiixed 
a reply of one of his adversaries by the epiihet imperti- 
nent, when blamed for the freedom of his lansuage, ex- 
plained his meaning by giving this history of the word 
which applies to our own language. Thus also vrith us, 
the word indiff^ent has entirely changed : an historian, 
whose work was indifferently written, would formerly 
have claimed our attention. In the Liturgy it is prayed 
that * magistrates may ind^erenU^ minister justice.' /n- 
differently originally meant impartuxUy, The word cartro- 
vagant, in its primitive signification, only signified to di- 

Jrress from the suhject. The Decretals, or those letters 
rom the popes deciding on pointjB of ecclesiastical disci- 
. pline, were at length incorporated with the canon law, 
and were called extravagant by VMOidering oat of the bodv 
of the canon law, being confusedly dispersed throupi 
that collection. 

When Luther had the Decretals publicly burnt at Wit* 
temburgh, the insult was designea fur the pope, rather 
than as a condemnation of the canon law itself. Snppose, 
in the present case, two persons of opposite opinions. The 
catholic, who had said that the decretals were extravagant, 
might not have intended to depreciate them, or make any 
concession to the Lutheran. What confusion of worw 
has the common sense of the Scotch metaphysicians in- 
troduced into philosophy ! There are no words, perhaps, 
in the language, which may be so differently interpreted ; 
and Professor Dugald Stewart has collected, in a cupous 
note,iii the secoud volume of his * Philosophy of the Human 
Mind,' a singular variety of its opposite significations. 
The Latin phrase, * sensus communis,' may, in various 
passages of Cicero, be translated by our phrase * common 
sense ;' but, on other occasions, it means something dif- 
ferent ; the * sensus communis of the schoolmen is quite 
another thing, and is synonymous with conception, and 
referred to the seat of intellect ; with Sir John Davies, in 
his curious metaphysical poem, * common sense is used 
as imagination. It created a controversy with Beattis 
and Reid ; and Reid, who introduced this vague ambigu- 
ous phrase in philosophical language, often understood 
the term in its ordinary acceptation. This change of the 
meaning of the words, which is ccmstantly recurring in 
meuphysical disputes, has inade that curious but obscurs 
science liable to this objection of Hobbes, ' with many 
words making nothing understood ! 

Conuroversies have been keenly agitated about the prin- 
ciples of morals, which resolve entirely intoocrb«i2 dupvM^ 
or at most into questions of arrangement and classifica- 
tion of little comparative moment to the points at issue. 
This observation of Mr Dugald Stewart's might be iOtis- 
trated by the fate of the numerous inventors of systefls 
of thinking or morals, who have only employed very dif- 
ferent and even <mposite terms in appearance, to express 
the same thing. Some, by their mode of philosophising^ 
have slrauffely unsettled the words ee^f-intereat ajod MJf* 
Ume ; and ueir misconceptions have sadly misled the vo- 
taries of these systems of morals ; as others also, by sudl 
vague terms as * utility, fitness,* fce. 

* It is still a Chancery wovd. An answer In Chanoetv, Ac, 
is referred for impertinence, reported Impertinentr-and the tas- 
pertinence ordered to be struck out, meaning only wbst is 
immaterial or superfluous tending to unnecessary cxpross. 
I am indebted for this explanation to my friend, Mr Meri* 
vale : and to another learned frtond, formerly hi that eoeit, 
whs describes its meaning as * an excess of words or maner 
in the pleadings,* and who has received many an official fts 
for * expunging impertinence,' leaving, however, be acknow- 
ledges, a suffldent quantity to make the lawyers ashansd of 
their verbosity. 
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WThien Epiconii aweited that the soveTOtgn ^oud coo- 
' * ID pUamm, oppotiog the unreeling aiMienty of the 
bj the aofiDess of pieasurable «inotioDii, his prin- 
ciple was eooo disrenrded ; while his word^ perhaps chosen 
in the ipvit of paradox, was warmly adopted by ifie sensu- 
alist. £picuniS| of whom Senrca has drawn »o beaotiful 
a donealic scenof in whose rnrden a loaf, a Cyiheridean 
»oe, and a draught which aid not inflame thirst,* was the 
banquet, woold ha^e started indignantly at 

* The ftUeat hog In Epicurus* sty !> 

are the facts which illustrate that principle in ' the 
of words,* which Locke calls * an aDecied obscurity 
arising from applying old words to new, or unusual signi- 



It was the same ' confusion of words' which gare rise 
to the fkmoua sect of th<; Sadducees. The master of its 
founder Sadoc, ia bis moral purity was desirous of a dis^ 
interested worship of ihe Deity ; he would not have men 
like slaves, obedient from the hope of reward, or the fear 
of pttoishment. Sadoc drew a quite contrary inference 
from the intention of his master, concluding that there were 
neither rewards nor punishments in a fuiurtt state. The 
rosolt is a parallel to the fate of Epicurus. The mo- 
rality of the roaster of Sadoc was of the roost pure and 
elerated kind, but in the * confusion of words,' the liber- 
tinea adopted them for their own purpoites — end having 
once assumed that neither rewards nor punishments ex- 
isted in the afier*«tate, they proceeded to the erroneous 
eonaequence that man perished with his own dust ! 

The plainest words by accidenial associations, may sug- 
geat the most erroneous conceptions, and have been pro 
doctive of the greatest errors. In the famous Bangorian 
eotttroversy, one of tlie writers excites a smile by a com- 
plaint, arising from his views of the signification of a plain 
word, whose meaning, he thinks had been changed by the 
contending parties. He says, ' the word couniryj like a 

Seat manv others, such as eJmrch and Jdngdomf i«, by the 
isbop of Baoeor's leave, become to signify a eoUecHon 
tf idtaa very different from its origintU meaning ; with 
some it implies party, with others privoU opinion^ and 
with most intert$t^ and, perhaps, in lime, may eisn>ify 9ome 
sClbcr country. Wbrn this good innocent word has been 
tossed backwards and forwards a litiln longer^ some new 
leformer r»f lanf;uag« may ariae to reduce it to its primitive 
signification— 4^ real interest of Great Britain ? The 
antagonist ef this controversialist probably retorted on 
kia his own term of the real inUrett^ which mi^ht be a 
very opposite one, according to their notions ! It has been 
aaia, with what truth I know not, that it was by a mere 
confusion of words that Burke was enabled to alarm the 
great Whig families, by showing them their fate in that 
of the French nobUtee ,* ihey were misl*fd by the nmilUutU 
ef names. The French nobUeee had as little resem- 
blance with our nobility, as ihey have to the Mandarins of 
China. However it may be in this case, certain it is, that 
the same terms misapphed, have oden raided those delu- 
sive notions termed fal^o anslogies. It was long imagined 
in this country, that the parliamentM of France were some- 
what akin to our own ; but these assemblies were very 
differently constituted, consisting only of lawyers in courts 
of law. A misnomer confuses all argument. There is a 
tridL which consists in bestowing eood names on bad 
dungs. Vices, thus veiled, are introduced to us as virtues, 
according to an old poet, 

As drunkenness, «ood-fe11owship we call !* 

Sir Thomas Wiat. 

Ortho reverse, when loyalty may be ridiculed as 
* The right divine of klngs^to govern wrong !» 

The most innocent recreations, such as the drama, daii- 
ctnc, dress, have been anathematised by puritans, while 
pbiKasophers have written elaborate treatises ui their de- 
fince— the enifrma b solved, when we discover that these 
words soejEested a set of opposite notions to each. 

But the nominalists and the realists, and thedoctores 
fimdatlssirai, resolutissimi, refulsentes, profundi, and ex. 
tatici, have left this heir-loom of logomachy to a race as 
snbrile and irrefragable ! An extraordinary scene has re- 
cently been performed by a new company of actors, in the 
BMdem comedy of Political Economy ; and the whole di- 
ak>Kue has been carried on in an inimitable * confusion of 
Isolds ? This reasoning, and unreasoning fraternity never 
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use a term, as a term, but for an explanation, and whicb 
employed by them ail, signifies opposite things, but never 
the plainest! Is it not, therefore, strange, that they eaa* 
not yet tell us what are riches? what is rent? what it 
value 7 Monsieur Say, the most sparkling of them aUy 
assures us that the English writers are obscure, by their 
confounding, like Sroiin, the denomination of labour. 
The vivacious Gaul cries out to the grave Briton, Mr 
Malihus, * If I consent to eroploy your word labour, yon 
must understand me,' so and so : Mr Malt bus says, 
< Commodities are not exchanged for commodities only ; 
they are also exchanged for labour ; and when the hypo* 
chmriac Englishman with dismay, foresees ' the glut of 
markets,' and conclud«« that we may produce more than 
we can consume, the paradoxical Monsieur Say discoverSi 
that * commodities' is a wrong word, for it gives a wrong 
idea ; it should be productions !' for his axiom is, that 
* productions can only be purchased with productions.* 
Money, it seems, according to dictionary ideas, has no 
existence in his vocabulary ; for Monsieur Say has formed 
a sort of Berkleian conception of wealth, being immaterial, 
while we confine our views to its materiality. Hence en> 
sues from this * confusion of words,' this most brilliant 
paradox; that *a glutted market is not a proof that wa 
produce too much,\at that we produce loo tittte ? for in 
that case there is not enoiigh produced to exdiange with 
what is produced !' As Frenchmen excel in pontenesa 
and im|Aidence, Monsieur Say adds, * I revere Adam 
Smith ; he is my master ; but inb first of political econo* 
mists did not understand all the phenomena of production 
and consumption f this I leave to the ablest judge, Mr 
Ricardo, to decide in a commentary on Adam Smith, if he 
will devote his patriotism and his genius to so excellent a 
labour.* We, who remain uninitiated m this mystery of 
explaining the operations of trade by meianhysical ideas, 
and raising up theories to conduct those who never theo- 
rise, can only start at the * confusion of words,' and leave 
this Messed inheritance to our sons, if ever the science 
survives the logomachy. 

Caraimiel, a famooa Spanbh bishop, was a grand aidiiM 
tect of words. Ingenious in theory, bis errors were con- 
fined to his practice i he said a great deal and meant m^ 
thing ; and by an exact dimension of hb intellect, taken at 
the lime, it appeared that * be had genius in the eighth de- 
gree, eloquence in the fifth, but judgment only in the se- 
cond !* Thb great man would not read the ancients ; for 
he had a notion that the moderns - must have acquired all 
they possessed, with a good deal of their own * into the 
bargam.' Two hundreoand sixty-two works, differing in 
breadth and length, besides bb manuscripts, atteat, that if 
the world would read his writings,they coukl need no other ^ 
for which purpose hb last work always referred to the 
preceding ones, and ceuld never be comprehended till jiis 
readers possessed those which were to follow. As he had 
the good sense to perceive that metaphysicians abound in 
obscure and equivocal terms, to avoid thb * confusion of 
words,' he invented a jargon of his own ; and to make 
* confusion worse confounded,' projected grammars and 
vocabularies by which we were to leans it ; but it b sup- 

Seed that he was the only man who understood himself, 
e put every author in despair by the works which he an- 
nounced. This famous architect of words, however, built 
more labyrinths than he couM always get out of, notwtlb- 
standing his * eabaH$tieiU grammar,' and his * ewderisiit 
grammar.'! Tet this great Caramuel, the critics have 
agreed, was nothing but a puffy giant, with legs too weak 
for his bulk, and only to be accounted as c Hero amidat a 
' confusion of words.'^ 

Let us dread the fate of Caramuel! and before we enter 
into discussion with the metaphysician, first settb what he 
means bf the nature of tdcos ; with the politicbn, hb no- 
tion of hberty and eomtity ; with the divine, what he 
deems ortAodnr; with the political econombt, what he 
considers to be value and rent ! By thb means we may 
avoid what is perpetually rectirring ; that extreme lazitv or 
vagueness of words, whicb makes every writer or speaker, 
complain of his predecessor, and attempt, sometimes not 

* Since the first edition of this work, the Ismented death of 
Mr Ricsnfo has occtirred-^and we have lost the labours of a 
mind of great simplicity and native power, at, perhaps, the boor 
of its maturity. [Engnsh Eilit»r.] 

t Balllet gives the dates and plans of these grammars. The 
cabalistic was publirhed in Bruxelles, IMS, In 12ma The au- 
dacious was in (olio, printed st Frankfoct, lM4.~Jugeinaan 
dss Savans. Toms IL 8ns paitis. 
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m th« best temper, to define nnd to Mttle ihe signification i 
of what the winy South caila Mhoee rabble-charming I 
words, which carry so much wild-fint wrapt up io tnem.' 

POUTIOAL mCK-MAMBS. 

Political calumny is said to have been reduced ioio an 
Mt, like that of logic, by the Jesuiu. This itself may be a 
pontical calumny ! A powerful body, who themselves had 
practised the practices of calumniators, may io their turn, 
often have been calumniated. The passage in question 
was draws out of one of the classical authors used in their 
esUeges. Busembaum, a German Jesuit, had compoHed, 
in duodecimo, a * Medulla Theologie moralis,* where, 
among other casuistical propositions, there was found lurk- 
ing "in this old Jesuit's * marrow* one which favoured regi- 
aioe and assassination ! Fifty editions of the book had 
passed unnoticed ; till a new one appearing at the critical 
moment of Damien's attempt, the duodecimo of the old 
Bcholssiic Jesuit which had now been amplified by its com- 
mentators into two folios, was considered not merely ridi* 
cttkMS, hut ss dangerous. It was burnt at Toulouse, in 
1757, by order of the parliament, and condemned at Paris. 
An Italiaii Jesuit published an * apobgy' for this theory of 
assassination, and the same flames devoured it! Whether 
Busombaum deserved the honour bestowed on his ingenu- 
ity, the reader may judge by the passage itself. 

* Whoever would ruin a person, or a government, must 
beipn this operation by spreading calummes, to defame the 
person or the government ; for unquestionably the calum- 
niator will always find a great number of persons inclined 
lobeliove hifn, or to side with him ; it therefore foHows, 
that whenever the object of such cahimnies is once lower- 
ed in credit by such means, be will soon lose the reputation 
•nd power ibonded on that credit, and sink under the per- 
manent and vindictive attacks of the calumniator.* This 
if the politics of Satan— the evil principle which regulates 
JO many things in this vrorid. Tne enemies of the Jesuits 
have formed alist of great names who had become the vie* 

lioBS of such atrocious Machiavelism.* 
This has been one of the arts practised by all political 

Kies. Their first weak invention is to attach to a new 
Ion a contemptible or an opprobrious nick-name. In 
the histoiy of the revolutions of Europe, whenever a new 
party has at length established its independence, the origi- 
nal denomination which had been fixed on them, marked 
by the passions of tlie psrty wbich bestowed it, strangely 
contrasts with the name finally established ! 

The first revolutionists of IL>lland incurred the contemp- 
tuous name of * Les Gueux,' or the Beggsrs. The Duch- 
ess of Parma inauiring shout them, the Count of Barla- 
mont scornfully oesoribed them to be of this class ; and it 
was flattery of the Great which gave the name currency. 
The HoUsnders accepted the name as much in defiance 
as with indignation, and acted up to ir. Instead of broaches 
in their hats, they wore little wooden platters, such as 
beggars used, and foxes' tails instead of feathers. On the 
targets of some of these Oueum they inscribed, * Rather 
Turkish than Popish !* and had the print of a cock crow- 
ing, out of whose mouth was a label Vive U» Otieuae par 
tout U momda ! which was everv where set up, and was the 
favourite sign of their inns. The Protestants in France, 
aflsr a variety of nick-names to render them contemptible, 
such ss Cftriilodins, because they would only talk about 
Christ, similar to our Puritans ; and ParpaUms, or Par- 
pMlUj a small base coin, which was odiously applied to 
them ; at lensih settled in the wdl-known term of ITu- 
nutuUt which probablj was derived, as the Dictionnaire 
de Trevoux sugj^ests, from their biding themselves in se- 
cret places, and sppeariog at night, like king Hugon, the 
areat hobgoblin ot France. It appears that the term has 
been preserved by an earthen vessel without feet, used in 
cookery, which served the HmguenofM on meagre days to 
dress their meat, and to avoid observation ; a curious in- 
stance, where a thinjg still in use proves the obscure cir^ 
cumsiaace of its origin. 

The atrocious insurreetioo, called La Jaemtine^ wis a 
tarm which originated in cruel derision, when J<^n of 
PrsDce was a prisoner in England, bb kingdom appears to 
bave been desolated by its wretched nobles, who, in the 
indulaence of their passions, set no limits to their luxury 
and tneir extortion. They despoiled their peasantry with- 
oat nnercy, and when these complained, and even reproach- 
ad this tyrannical nobility with having forsaken their sove- 

* 8«e Recueil, Chronolodqae et Anslytique de toot ce qui s 
friiea Portugal USocl6l6dsJssus. VoL 11, sscL tfd. 



reign, they were toU that Jaeqiu bm hommt mnst pay lor 
all. But /Bcfefoo«tinaa came furwvd m per— • -j— 



Appeared under ihts fatal nsine, and the peasanu reyolimg 
in madness, and being jouied by all the cuUtbruats ana 



ex- 



thieves of Paris, at once pronounced condi 

every gentleman in France ! Froissarl hss ihe horrid i 

rative ; twelve thousand of these Jaequta ban 

piated their crimes ; but thh JaeipUru^ who had recatved 

their first appellation in derision, assumed it aa their nsn 

de gvem. 

In the spirited Memoirs of the Duke of Guise, written 
by himself, of his enterprise against the kingdom of Na- 
ples, we find a curious account of ibis political an of mark- 
ing people by odious nick-names. * uenaro and Vieenzoi' 
says the duke, * cherished under-hand, that aversion the 
rascality had for the better sort of citizens and citiler peo- 
ple, who, by Ihe insolences they suffered from these, not 
unjustly haled them. The bt-tter class inhabttinff the 
suburbs of the Virgin were called Uadc cloaks, and the 
ordinary sort of ptfople took the name of Uaan* both in 
French and English an old word lor a leprous beggar, asd 
hence the laxanmi of Naples. We can easily conceive 
the evil eye of a lazar when he encountered a blmek desk.' 
The Duke adds — ' Just as at the beginning of fbe revfito- 
tion, the revolters in Flanders formerly took that of heg^ 
gan; those of Guienne, that of soicrs,* those of Nor* 
inandy, that of ban-fttt ; and of Beaune and Boulogne, of 
wtoUeiifaUau* lu the laie French revolution, we ob- 
served the extremes indulged by both parties chiefly con- 
cerned in revolution — ^the wealthy and the poor ! The rich, 
who, in derision, called their humble fellow-coizena by the 
contemptuous term of SBRS-culottes, provoked a reacting 
injustice from the populace, who, as a dreadful return for 
only a slight, rendered the innocent term of arMtscrsfe, a 
signal for plunder or siaushler! 

It is a curious fact that the French verb fnmdtr^ as 
well as the noun Jrondeur, are used to describe those »bo 
condemn the measures uf government ; and more exten- 
sively, designates any hyperbolical and malignant criti- 
cism, or any sort of condemnation. These words have 
been only introduced into the Isngusge since the intrigues 
of Cardinal de Retz succeeded in raising a &ction against 
Cardinal Mazarine, known in French history by the nick- 
name of the fYondeuTB, or the Slingers. It originated in 
pleasantry, although it becsme the pass-word lor insurrec- 
tion in France, and the odious name of a faction. A wit 
observed, that the parliament were bke those schoo1-b<HFS, 
who fling their stones in the pits of Paris, and as soon as 
they see the UeuUnant CivUf run away ; but are sure to 
collect again directly he disappears. The comparisoa 
was lively, and formed the burtnen of songs ; ana after- 
wards, when affairs were settled between the king and the 
parliament, it was more particularly applipd to the fstiksi 
of Cardinal de Reiz, who still held out. * We encouraged 
the application,' says De Retz ; for we observed that ths 
dbtinction of a name heated the minds of people ; and one 
evening we resolved to wear hat-strinss in the form of 
slings. A hatter, who might be trusted with the secret, 
made a great number as a new fashion, snd which were 
worn by many who did not understand the joke ; we oor- 
selves were tlie last to adopt them, that the invrotioB 
might not sppear to have come from us. The eflectef 
this trifle was immense ; every fashionable article wss 
now to assume tlie shape of a sling ; brt>ad, hats, gloves, 
handkerchiefs, fans, ^., and we ourselves becsme ntfs 
in fashion by this folly, than by what was essential.* This 
revolutionary term was never forgotten by the French, a 
circumstance which mifht have hf-en considered as pfi^ 
nostic of that aller-revolution, which De Retz had ths im- 
agination to project, hut not the daring to establish. Ws 
see, however, this great politician, cMifessing the sdrsn* 
tages his party derived by encouraging the applicatNB of 
a by-name, which served < to heat tne minds of people.* 

U is a curious circumstance that I should hsve to rs> 
count in this chapter on ' Political Nick-names* a Isanlitf 
term wiih all lovers of art, that 6[ SUhauiAei This iswsO 
understood as a biaA prq/Ue ; but it is more extraordiMry 
that a term so universally adopted vhould not be fonod m 
any dictionary, either in that of Z«*.^e(MleiRie, or in Todd's, 
and has not even been preserved, where it is ouite ifsfiS' 
pensable, in Millin's JXctionnaire det BtauM^ArU- It ^ 
little suspected that this innocent term originated in s po- 
litical nick-name ! Silhouette was minbtor of ststs io 
France in 1759 ; that period was a critical one; ths trW' 
Bury was in an cxhaustsd condition, and Silhousits, a v«y 
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.wkowwiUlMldno inltraaarwwitb fiotMierti 
I, eould ooathve no oUmt ezpadient to pre- 
fwt a nmtrriil bukruptey, ibaa MCMMTe eoooomy, aad 
Mitrainalifo raform ! Paris was not the metropolis, any 
Mora than Londoa, whers n PIsio or n Zeno oouM long 
bs nuttiaur of stats, withoiK ineorrinf all the ridicule «* 
tiM wretclisd wits ! At first ibev pretended to take his ad- 
, mornlj to laugli at him !— >tb«7 cut their coats shorter, 
them wiihoot sleeyes; they tamed their gold 
into rongh wooden ones ; and the nsw-iai»b- 
_jasd portraits were now only profiles of a race, traced by 
a UaeKpencil on the shadow cast by a candle on white 
paper! All the fasliions assomed an air oT niggardly 
eeonomy, tJU poor Silhouette was driven into retiremeni, 
with all his projects of larings and refonns; bat he left 
hb nmna to desoibe the moat economical sort of portrait, 
and one as melancholy as his own fate ! 

This polittcal artifice of appropriating cant terras, or odW 
SOS MO-oames, could not fail to iloonsh among a people 
io perpetually divided by coniemfing interests as ourselves ; 
every party with ns have had their watch-word, which has 
Bsrved either to congregate themselves, or to set on the 
ban-dogs of one faction to worry and tear those of another. 
We practised it eariy, and we nnd it still prospering ! The 
PWitais of ElizmbetVs reign survives to this hour; the 
tiying difficulties which that wise sovereign had to over* 
eons in settling ths national religion, fouiM no sympathy 
in either of the great divisions of ner people ; she retained 
IS much of the catholic rites as might be decorous in the 
new reUgioo, and sought to unite, and not to separate, her 
chttdraa. John Knox, in the spirit of charity, declared, 
that < sh« was neither gude protestant. nor yet resolute pa- 
pist; let tlie world judge quilk is the tnird.' 

A jealous parly arose, who were for reformrag the refor- 
mation. In their attempt at more than human purity, thej 
nhlainnd the nick-name of Pwiiana ; and from their fastK 
liuiMnoss nhout vnry small matters, PncimanM ; these DrajF- 
Isa characterises as persons that for a nainted glass win- 
^HT would pull down the whole churen. At that early 
period these nit^-names were soon used in an odious sense ; 
fbr Warner, a poet in the reign of Elisabeth, says^— 

' If hypocrites, why pwritainea we term be asked, in breefe, 
"Tis bat an trsnisKf-tenns ; good-fellow so spels theefe !* 

Hoaent Fuller, who knew that many good men were 
^iM^m j these Pwritan»t wished to dedine the term alu>- 
Miher, under the less offensive one of Non-r9i\foniri$l». 
Bat the fierce and the fiery of this party, in Charles the 
brat's time* had been too obtrusive not to fully merit the 
vonical appellative ; and the peaceful expedient of our 
Moderator dropped away with the page in which it was 
vrilien. The psople have frequently expressed their own 
notions of different parliamenu by some apt nick-name. 
In Richard the Second's time, to express their dislike of 
the extraordinary and irregular proceedings of the lords 
the sovereigu, as well as their sanguinary mea- 



soies, tbey called it * The womeUr^warkmr arid the immerw 
«YkI nnrliament.' In Edward the Third's reign, when the 



«fn< parliamea 

ffl ai»fc Prince was yet living, the paHtameot, for having 
ponued with severity the party of the duke of Lancaster, 
was so popular, that the people distinguished it as the ^ood 
parliament. In Henry the Third's lime, the parliament 
cnposiDf the king, was called ' Por/iomenAim intaman,* 
Sflimad parliament, because the lords came armed to in- 
Ml on the eonfirmation of the great charter. A Scottish 
Parfiament, from its perpetual liftings from place to place, 
was hidicroariy nick-named the naming pariiament ; in the 
f fi^ spirit we had our long parliament^ The nickHMune 
sf Pcasisntf' parliament stuck to the House of Commons 
which sate forty years without dissolution, onder Charles 
the Second ; and others have borne satirical or laudatory 
So true it is, as old Hdin^ead observed, * The 
people wUl manie times give such bie names as 

h 6sK Ukhig to tkgmadvei,* It woohl be a carious 

^Ncolntioa to discover the sourees of the popular feeling ; 
JMkinnrnil by delusion, or impelled by good sense ! 

The exterminating political nick-name of moUgiuml 
daikeoed the nation through the civil wars : it was a pro- 
ieription--and a list c/tgood and bad lords was read by the 
ImdMsof the first tumults. Of all these inventions, this 
dnbdical one was most adapted to exasperate the animosi- 
fiet of the people, so often duped by names. I have never 




changed its ordinary meamng was early ; Ghnrlss, in 1M» 
retorts on the pariiamentarians the opprobrious distiaetioa| 
as * The tnu maHgnant pattg which has contrived ana 
countenanced those barbarous tumults.* And ths royalisin 
pleaded for themselves, that the hateful designation was ill 
applied to them: fbr by maiignitjf yen denote, said they, 
activity in doing evil, whereas we have always been on the 
suffering side in our persons, crcdiu, and esiatss; but the 
parliamentarians, * grinning a ghastly smUs,' would renly, 
that ' the royalists wouM have been mafignent bad tney 
proved successful.' Ths truth is, that makgtumc^ meant 
with boih parties any opposition of opinion. At the same 
period the offensive distinctione of r e nwd h m d» and eees^ 
tierg supplied the people with party<4iames. wfw wera aU 
ready prorided with so many religious as watt as civil causes 
of quarrel ; the cropt heads of the sullen sectaries and the 
peoploj were the origin of the derisory nicki«ame; the 
splendid elegance and the romantic spirit of the royaliatt 
long awed the rabble, who in their mockery could brand 
them by no other appellation than one in which their bear- 
ers gloried. In these distracted times of eariy revolutioa, 
any nick-name, however vague, will fuHv anawer a p«w 
pose, although neither those vHm are blackened by the 
odium nor thoee who cast it, can define the haiefiil qipella- 
tive. When the term of dsjmftisnts came into vogue, it 
expressed a degree and species of guilt, ss3rs Hnme,.nol 
exactly known or ascertained. It served however the end 
of those revolutjoiusts, who had coined it, by involving any 
person in, or colouring any action by, dmmpumeg; and 
many of the nobility uid gentry were, without any quae* 
tiotts being asked, suddenly discovered to have eommttted 
the crime of ddrnqnumc^f ! Whether honest Fuller be fii^ 
cetious or (jrave on this period of nick-naming parties [ 
will not decide ; but, when he tells im that there waa am^ 
ther word which was introduced into our nation at this 
time, I think at least that the whole passage is an admira* 
ble commentary on this psrty vocabulary. 'Contempo- 
rarv with siaKgnanls is ths word phauUtf which some 
make of Latin original, from planmm lisrs, to liesf, to jilans 
all to nothing ! Others of I/utch extraction, as if it wera 
to pkmu, or pluck the feathers of a bird to the bare skin.* 
Sure I sm we first heard of it in the Swe dish wars ; and 
if the name and thing be sent back from whence it came, 
few English eyes woukf wsep thereat.* All England had 
wept at the introduction of the word. The rump was the 
filthy nickpname of an odious faction— the history of this 
famous appellation, which was at first ons of horrar, tiD it 
aOerwards became one of derision and contempt, must be 
referred to another place. The nimp became a perpetual 
whetstone for the loyal wits, till at length its former ad- 
mirers, the rabble themselves, in town and country vied 
with each other in * bmrning rumuf of beef which were 
hung by chains on a gallows witn a bonfire underneath, 
and proved how the people, like chiUrsn, oonse at length 
to make a play-thing of that which was once their bugbear. 
Charles II daring the short holiday of the restoratioi^— 
all holidays seem short!— 4nd when he and the people 
were in good haroour, granted any thing to every one,— 
the mode of * PetitioDs' got st length very incooveniewt, 
and the king in council oedarsd, that this petitioning was 
< A method set on foot by ill men to promote dieoontents 
amon| the people,' and enjoined his loving subjects not to 
subscribe tkem. The petitioners however persisted— 
when a new party rose to express their abhorrence of pe- 
titioning ; both parties nick-oamed each other the petf- 
fionsrt and the oMorrsrs! Their day waa short, but 
fierce ; the pdUumen^ however weak m thev cognomen, 
were far the bolder of the two, lor the commons were with 
them, end the ahharren hadsxpresssd by their term rathsr 
the strength of their inclinstions, than of their numbers. 
Charles II said to a mA&mtt from Tauntcnr ' How clsrs 
you deliver me such a paper?* ' Sir/ replied the peti- 
tioner from Taunton, * My name is Dahb !* A sancy 
reply, for which he was tri«id,fined, and i rop r i ssaed : when 
h> ! the commons petitioned agam to release the ^sCiCibnsr/ 
( The veiT name,' says Home, * by which each party de- 
nominatecr its sntagonists discover the virulence and ran- 
cour which prevailed ; fbr bendes pt/tUimm and eMorrsr, 
this year is remarkable for being the epoch of the well- 
known epithets of Whig and Tory? These silly terme of 
reproach are still preserved among us, as if the paHadHim 
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of Britiib liberty wis gnarded by these exotic names ; fur 
they are Dot koglish which the partien so invidiously 
bestow on each other. They are ladicroue enough in 
tbeur origin ; the friends of the court and the advocates of 
ttnral auccosaioo, were by the repubUcan party branded 
with the tiile of STVriat, which was the name of certain 
Irish robbers : while the court party in return could fmd no 
other revenge than by appropriating lo the covenanters and 
tiM republicans of that class , the name of the Scotch U.- 
Torage of sour milky whose virtue they considered so ex- 

B-rssive of their dispositionsi and which is called tohigg. 
o ridienlous in their origin were these pernicious nick- 
aames, which long excited feuds and quarrels in domestic 
Ufsy and may siiH be said to divide into two great parties 
this land oTpolitica) freodoro. But nothing becomes ob- 
solete in political factions, and the meaner and more 
scandalous the name affixed by one party to another, the 
nore it becooies not <mly their rallvmg cry or their pass 
word, b«t even constitutes their glory. Thus the Hul- 
tanders long prided themselves on the humiliating nick- 
name of * les gueuz :' the Protestaiits of France on the 
scornful ooe m the Huguentda; the non-<oDformists in 
England on the mockery of the puritmn; and all parties 
hays perpetuated their anger by their inglorious names. 
8wiA was well aware of this truth in politicnl hidiory : 
* each party,' says that sagacious observer, * grows proud 
of that appellation which their adversaries at hrst intended 
as a reproach ; of this sort were the Guelpht and the 
OJU6eUms8, Hugvenoit and Cavalurt.' 

Nor has it been only by nick-naming each other by de- 
risory or opprobiious terms that partjes have been marked, 
but they have also worn a hvery, and practised distinctive 
manners. What sofivrinM did not Italy endure for a long 
series of years, under those fatal party-names of the 
Chteiphit and the OkibeUiae* ; altentaielv the victors and 
the yanquished, the beautiful land of Italy drank the blood 
of her chiHren. Italy, like Greece, opeua a moving 

C' ;ture of the hatreds and jealousies of small republics : 
r Sianea and her JVero, her Gwdph* and her QtnbeUifus I 
In Bolo^a, two great families once shook that city with 
their divisions ; the PepoH adopted the French interests ; 
the Jdaiuetti the Spanish. It was incurring some daniter 
to waUc the streets of Boloena, for the PepoU wore their 
feathors on the right side of their caps, and the Mahtetii 
on the left. Such was the party-hatred of the two great 
Italian factions, that they carried their rancuur even into 
their domestic habits ; at table the Gu€iph$ placed their 
kniyes and spoons longwise, and the Gh3}eUine9 acroes ; 
the one cut their bread across, the other looj^ise. Even 
in cutting an orange they oouM not agree : for the (ruelph 
cut his orange homontafiv, and the Ghibelline downwards. 
Children were taught these artifices of faction— their 
hatreds became traditional, and thus the Italians perpetu- 
ated the full benefits of their party-spirit, from generation 
to generation.* 

Men ui private life go down to their graves with some 
unlucky name, not received in baptism, but more de8cri|>- 
tave and picturesi^ue ; and even ministers of state have 
winced at a political christening. Malagrida the Jesuit 
and Jemmy Twitcher were nick<names, which made one 
of our ministers odmus, and another contemptible. The 
£arl of Goddphin caught such fire at that of Volpono* 
that it drove him into the opposite party for the vindictive 
purpose of obtaining the iropolitical prosecution of Sache- 
yerell, who in his famous sermon had first applied it to the 
earl, and unluckily it had stuck to him. 

' Faction,* sajrs Lord Orford, * is as capricious as for- 
tune; wrongs, oppression, the ceal of real patriots, or the 
genius of fabe ones, may sometimes be employed for years 
in kindling substantial opposition to authority; in other 
seasons tlM impulse of a moment, a baUafl^ a nidlc-«iame, a 
faahiimt can throw a city into a tumult, and shake the found- 
ations of a state.' 

Such is a slight history of the human passions in poli- 
tics ! We mi^t despair in thus discovering that wisdom 
and patrotism so frequently originate in this turbid source of 
party; but we are consoled when we reflect that the most 
important poKtical principlet are immutable ; and that they 
are those, which even the spirit of party must learn to 



THS DOMSSnc LIFE OF A POBT.— SHEHSTOHS 
yiROICATED. 

Turn dognatism of Johnson, and the fastidiousness of 
* Thsss snrieos panisniani feund in a Manuscript. 



Gray, the critic ^ho passed bis days amidst *the bus^ 
hum of men/ and the poet who mused in rluistered rali- 
tude, have latally ii'jured a fine natural genius in Sben- 
stone. Mr Campbell, with a brother's feeling, has (kince 
the present article was composed) sympathized with the 
endowments and the pursuits of this poet ; but the facts I 
had collected s«)em to me to open a more imfiortant view, 
I am aware how ]i];bily the poetical character of Sheo- 
stone is held by some {treat contein}MtraiieM--alihongh thb 
very poet has left us at least one poem of imrivalied ori- 
ginslity. Mr Campbell has regretted that Shenstorie not 
only ' affected that arcadiani^ni,' which * gives a «certain 
air of Hfafquerade in his pastural character* adopted by 
our earlier poets, but aUo has ' raiher incongruously 
blended together the rural swam with the di«ciple of Vertu. 
All this requires some explanation. It is not only as a poet^ 
possessing the characteristics of poetry, but as a creator in 
another way, for which I claim tne attention of ihe reader. 
I have formed a picture of the domestic life of a poet, and 
the pursuits of a votary of taste, both equally contracted in 
their endeavours, from the habits, tlie emotioiis, and the 
events which occurred to Shcnstone. 

Four material circumstances influenced his character, 
and were productive of all his unhappiness. The neciccr- 
be incurred in those poetical studies to which he had do 
voted his hopes ; his hecrtii sorrows in not having fcrinod 
a domestic utii<in, from prudential motives, with one when 
he loved ; the ruinous state of his domestic affairs, arising 
from a seducing passion for creating a new taste in laad- 
Bcape-gardening and an ornamented farm ; and finally, his 
disappointment of that promised patronafe, which roifht 
have induced him to have become a fKilitical writer; for 
which his inclinations, and, it is said, his talents in early 
life, were alike adapted: with these points in view, we 
may trace the different states of his miml, show what he 
did, and what he was earnestly intent to have done. 

Why have the ' Elegies* of Shehstoke, which forty 
years ago formed for many of us the favourite poems w 
our youth, ceased to delight us in mature life? It is per- 
haps that these Elegies, planned with peculiar feiiriiy, 
have little in their execution. They form a series of p^ 
etical truths, but without poetical expression ; truths,<--for 
notwithstanding the pastoral romance in which the poet 
has enveloped himself, the subjects are real, and the reel- 
ings could not, therefore, be fictitious. 
In a Prefa-*e, remarkable fur its graceful simplicitv, oar 

fioet tells us, that * He entered on his subjects oorasKMial- 
y, particular indrUrUi in life suggested, or tliapoutiona of 
ittinH recommended tht m to his choice.* He «hows that 
* He drew his pictures from the spot, and he felt very sen- 
sibly the affections he commtinicales/ He avers that all 
those attendants on rural scenery, and all those allusions 
to rural life, were not the counterfeited scenes of a town- 
poet, any more than the sentiments, which were iusptred by 
Waiure. Shenstone's friend, Graves, who know him esr^ 
in life, and to his last days, informs us, that these Elegies 
were written when he had taken the Leasnwes into Ins 
own hands ; and though his ferme omit engiiged bis 
thoughts, he occasionslly wrote them, * partly,' said Sien- 
tone, ' to divert my present impatience, and partly, as it 
will be a picture of most that passes in my own mind; 
a portrait which ft lends may value.* This, then, is the - 
secret charm which acts so forcibly on the fir^t emotrani 
of our yonth, at a moment when not too difficuh to be 
pieasedf, the reflected delineations of the habits and the 
affections, the hopes and the deli|ihts, with all the domes- 
tic associations o(^ this poet, always true to Nature, reflect 
back that picture of ourselves we instantly recognize. * It 
b only as we advance in life that we love the relish of onr 
early simplicity, and that we discover that Shenslone was 
not endowed with high imagination. 

These Elegies, with some other fioems, may be read 
with a new interest, when we discover them to foin lbs 
true Memoirs of Shenstone. Records of queruloos, birt 
delightful feelinss ; whose subjects spontaneously offerrd 
themselves from passing incidents ; they still perpeluais 
emotions, which will interest the young poet, and tbs 
young lover of taste. 

Elegy IV, the first which Shenstone composed, is 
entitled * Ophelia's Hm,* and it was no unreal one ! It 
was erected by Graves in Mickleton Church, to tbs ne- 
mory of an extraordinary young woman, Utreda Smith ; 
the literary daughter of a learned, but poor, elergvmaa. 
Utrecia had formed so fine a taste for Uterature. and cf 
pofsd with such elegance in yens and prose, that la 
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cellent judge declared, that * he did not like to fonn his 
opinion of any author tiii he previously knew hers.' 
Gravw had been long aTiacheii to her, but from motives 
of prudtince brdce off an intercourse with this interesting 
woman, who sunk under this severe disappoint mt-ni.^ 
When her prudent lover, Graves, inscribed the urn, her 
friend Shensione, perhaps more f«*eliugly cummeraorated 
her virtues and her tastes. Such, indeed, was the friendly 
iotercnurse between Shenstone and Uirecia, that in Elefty 
XVni, wrilien lonv after her death, she still lingered in 
bia reminiscences. Composing this Elegr on the calami- 
tons dose of Somerville's life, a brother ^ard, and victim 
In narrow circumstances, and which ho probably contem- 

e ted as an imaige o( his own, Shenstone tenderly recol- 
iM that he used to read SomerviUe's poems to Utre- 
«ia:— 

Oh, loet Ophelia ! smoothly flowM the day 
To feel his rouiilc with my flames agree ; 
To taste the beauties of his mekinic lay, 
To taste, and fancy it was dear to Thee ! 

How true is the feeling ! how mean the poetical cxpres- 



Tbe Seventh E lefty describes a vision, where the sha- 
dow of Wolsey breaks upon the author : 

' A ^^''aceful form oppear^d. 

White were his Iocks, wiih awful scarlet crownM.' 

Even this fanciful subject was not choeen capriciously, 
but sprung from an incident. Once, on his way to Chel- 
tenbam, Shenstone missed his road, and wandered till late 
Mt night among the Cotswold Hills ; on this occasion he 
appears to have made a moral reflection, which we find in 
his * Essays.* * How melancholy is it to travel laie up«n 
any ambitious project on a winter's niyht, and observe the 
tight of cottages, where all the unambitious people are 
warm and happy, or at rest in their beds.* While the be- 
nighted poet, lost aroon^ the lonely hills, was meditating 
oo ' ambitious projects,* the character of Wolsey aro^e 
before him ; the visionary cardinal crossed his path, and 
bosied his imagination. * Thou,' exclaims the poet, 

* Like a meteor*8 fire, 
BhoC'at blazing fitrtb, disdaining dull degrees.' 

elxot vn. 

And the bard, after discovering all the miseries of unhaj^ 
py grandeur, and murmuring at this delay to the houae of 
urn friend, exclaims, 

' Oh if these ills the price of power advance, 
Check not my speecl where social joys uviie !' 

The silent departure of the poetical sceptre is fine : 

' The troubled vision cast a mournful glance. 
And sighing, vanished in the shades of night' 

And to prove that the subject of this Elegy thus arose to 
the poet's fancy, he has himself commemorated the incident 
that gave occasion to it, in the opening : 

* On distant heaths, beneath autumnal skies, 

Fe'isive I saw the cirrling shaded descend ; 
Weary and faint, I heard the stnrm arise, 
While the sun vanish'd like a faithless friend.* 

Eleov VII. 

The Fifleenih Elegy, composed * in memory of a pri- 
vate family in Worcestershire,* is on the extinction of the 
ancient family of the Penns in the male line.'*' Shen- 
stone's mother was a Penn ; and the poet was now the in- 
habitant of their ancient mansion, an old timher-built 
house of the age of Elizabeth. ' The local description was 
a reaJ eeene— ' the shaiied pool,*— < the group of ancient 
elms,' — the flocking looks,* and the picture of the simple 
manners of his own ancestors, were realities, the emo- 
tions they excited were thf'refore genuine, and not one of 
Ihoae * mockeriea' of amplification from the crowd of verse- 
wrirers. 

The tenth Elegy, * To Fortune, suggesting his Motive 
for repining at her Dispensations,* wnh his celebrated 
' Pastoral Ballad, in four parts,' were alike produced by 
what one of the great minstrels of our own times has so 
finely indicated when he sung 

* The secret woea the worl«l hns never Icnown ; 
While on the weary nlshi dawnti wearier day, 
And bhierer was the t^riefdevour'd alone.' 

In this Elegy, Shenstone repines at the di(rpen.<ations 
«f fortune, not for having denied him her higher giHs, nor 
that she compels him to 

* Check the fond love or Art that fir'd my veins,' 
*Thii «• iaarn fiom Pr liaab'aHlaKtry of WorcasMnhlre. 



nor that some * dull dotard with boundless wealth,* finds 
his * grating reed' preferred to the bard's, but that the 

* tawdry shepherdess' of this dull dutard, by her ' pride/ 
makes * the rural thane,* despise the poei*s Delia. 

' Must Delia's softness, elegance, and ease. 

Submit to Marian's drevs i to Marian 'd gold? 
Must Marian's robe from distant India please? 

The simple fleece my Delia's Uoibe inteld ! 
Ah ! what is native worth esteemed of clowns ? 

'Tis thy taise glare, O Fortune ! thine they see; 
TIs for my Delia's sake I dread thy frowns. 

And my last gasp ahalj curses breathe on ihee !* 

The Delia of our poet was not an * Iris en air.* Shm- 
STORE was early in life captivated bv a young lady, whoa 
Graves describes with all those mila and serene grecee «f 
pensive melancholy, touched by plaintive love-songs and 
elegies of wo, adapted not only to be the muse, but the 
inisirees of a poet. The sensibility of this paaaion took 
entire possession of his heart for some years, and it was 
in partins from her that he first sketched his exquisite 

* Pastoral Ballad.' As be retreated more and more inte 
solitude, his passion felt no diminution. Dr Nash iofonas 
ua, that ShenaUvQe acknowledged that it was his own 
fault that he did not accept the hand of the lady whom he 
so tenderly loved ; but his spirit could not endure to be a 

Eerpetiial witness of her degradation io the rank of society, 
y an inconsiderate unitm with poetry and poverty. That 
such was his motive, we may infer from a passage in one 
of his letters. * Love* as it regularly tends to matrimony, 
requires certain favours from fortune and circumstances lo 
render it proper to be indulged in.' There are perpetual 
allusions to these * secret woes* in his oorrespondtnce ; 
for, although he had the fortitude to refuse marriage, he 
had not the stoicism to contract his own heart, in cold and 
sullen cetibacy. He thus alludes to this subject, which 
so often excited far other emotions than those of humour— 
' It is long since I have considered myself as wuUm*^ 
The world will not, perhaps, consider me in that light en- 
tirely till I have married my maid !' 

It is probable that our poet had an intention of marryinf 
his maid. I discovered a pleasing anecdote among the 
late Mr Btndlev's collections, which I transcribed from the 
original. On the back of a picture of Shenstone himself, 
of which Dodsley published a print in 17^, the fullowinf 
energetic inscription was written by the poet on his new 
year's giO. 

* This picture belongs to Mary Cutler, given her by ber 
master, William Shenstone, January 1st, 1764, in ac- 
knowledgment of ber native genius, her magnanimiry, her 
tenderness, and her fidelity. W. S.' 

* The Progresa of Taste ; or the fate of Delicacy,' is a 
poem on the temper and studies of the author ; and 
*Econ(Mny; a Rnapsody, addressed to young Poets,* 
abounds with self^oucbes. If Shenstone created Kttle 
from the imagination, he was at least perpetually under 
the influence of real emotions. This is the reason why 
his truths so strongly operate on the juvenile mind, not yet 
matured : and thus we have sufficiently ascertained the 
fact, as the poet himself haa expressed it, * that he drew 
his pictures from the spot, and he felt very sensibly the 
affections he communicates.* 

All the anxieties of a poetical life were early experi- 
enced by Shenstone. He first published some juvenile 
productions, under a very odd title, indicative of modesty, 
perhaps too of pride.* And his motto of Ctrnttntua paueU 
tee/ort6us, even Horace himself might have smiled at, for 
it only conceals the desire of every poet, who pants to d^ 
serve many ! But when he tried at a more elaborate po- 
etical labour, * The judgment of Hercules*, it failed to 
attract notice. He hastened to town, and be beat about 
literary cofiee-houses ; and returned to the country from 
the chase of Fame, wearied without having started it. 

<* While 'at college he printed, without his name, a small 
volume of vemes, with this title, ' Poems upon various Orca^ 
sions, written for the Entertainment oi the Author, and primed 
for the Amusement of a few Friends, prcjodked in his Fa- 
vour.' Oxford, 1737. 12 ma— Nash's Hiaiory of Worcester- 
shire. Vol. i, p. fi2& 

I find this notice of It In W. Lowndes's Catalogue; 443S 
Shensione (W.) PocrriS, 82, Its, e<f.— (Shensione took un- 
common pains to supprens this houk. by collecting and destroy- 
inifpi'piea wherever he m«« with them.) — In Lnrfrmsn's Bi- 
blintheca Anglo.Poeilca. it is valued st 15/. OxC 17S7.' Mr 
Harris informs me, that about the year 1770, Fletcher, the 
bookseller, si Oxfonl, had many copies of this flm ediikm, 
which he sold si Eigteen pence each. The prices are amusing I 
The prices of books an ooonacuKl with their history 
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< ▲ brmh nvItwI bim-tat a brsalli o«OTthrair.* 
Emi the * JudgmeDt of Hercules' between Indoleiice 



■ad loduetry,' or Pleasure and Virtue, was a picture 
ef his own feelings ; an argument drawn from his own re»- 
•onings ; i^i'^^^tinj ihe uncertainty of the poet's dubious 
dispoMiion : wboSnallyi bj siding with Indolence, lost that 
triumph by which his hero obtained a directly opposite 



In tha feUowing year beghio that melancholy strain in his 
correspondeMa, which marks the disappointment oT the 
man wiio had atakod too great a quantity of hie happiness 
avthe poetical die. This was the critical moment of life 
when eiir charaeter ■■ formed by habit, and our fate is de- 
cided by choioe. Was Shenstone to become an actiTe, or 
•oniemplatife being ? Ue yielded to Nature !* 

It was BOW that he entered into another spedes of po- 
etry, working with too costly materials, in the magical 
of plants, water, and earth ; with these he 
ited those emolioM, which his more strictly poetical 
liuled to eaeite. He planned a paradise amidsi his 
■ohtade. 

When we eoasider that Shenstone, in doToIoping his fine 
pastoral ideas in the Leasowes, educated the nation into 
that tasM for landecape-gardeaiug, which has become the 
model of all Europe, this itself constitutes a claim on the 
gratitude oCposterity. Thus the private pleasures of a man 
ef gonius may beoooM at length ihoee of a whole people. 
The creator of this new taste appears to have received far 
less notice than he merited. The name of Shenstone 
doeo not appear in the Essay ou Gardening, by Lord Or- 
Ibrd : even the eupercilious Gray only bratoweo a ludi- 
erous image on these pastoral scenes, which, however, 
his friend Mason has celebrated ; and the genius of John- 
son, incapaciuted by nature to touch on objects of rural 
fan^, aAer descrUNng some of the oflSces of the landscape 
designer, adds, that * he will not inquire whether they de- 
any great powers of miod/ Johnson, however. 



oonveys to us his own feelings, when he immediately ex* 
presses them under the character of * a sullen and surly 
■peculator.' The anxious life of Shenstone would indeed 
have been remunerated, could he havK read the enchant* 
ing enlogium of Wheailey on the Leasowes ; which, said 
he, * is a perfect picture of his mind— eimple, elegant and 
amiable; and will always suggest a douDt whether the 
•pot inspired his verse, or whether in the scenes which he 
formed, be only realised the pastoral images which abound 
in bis sunn.' Yes ! Shenstone had been delighted couM 
ha have heard that M«inta«quieu, on his return hoone, 
•domed his * Chateau Gothique, mais om^ de hois char- 
aiaiis, dont j'ai pris I'id^e en Angleterre ;' and Shenstone, 
•ven with his modest and timid nature, had been proud to 
have witnessed a noble foreigner, amidst memorials dedi- 
cated to Theocritus and Virgil, to Thomson and Ghssner, 
raising in his grounds an inscription, in bad Engli«h, but 
in pure taste, to Shenstone himself; for having cUsplaved 
in nis writings * a mind natural,' and in his Leasowes < laid 
Arcadian gnmng rural; and recently Pindemonte has 
traced the taste of English gardening to Shenstone. A 
man of genius sometimes receives from foreigners, who 
are placed out of the prejudices of his compatrioiSy the 
tributs of posterity ! 

Amidst these rural elegancies which Sheastona was raia- 
ia^ about him, his muse has pathetically au«g his melan- 
oholy feelings-- 

But did the Muses haunt hto cell. 
Or ]n his dome did Venus dwell ? 
When all the structures shone oompiste 
lb me ! *twas Dainon^s own confesnon. 
Came Poverty and took possesston. 

Trs Proombss or Tastb. 

Tha poet observes that the wants of phileeophy are eoa- 
liaoled, satisfied with * cheap contentment,' but 

-^— * Taste alone requires 

Entire profbdon ! days and nights, and houn 
Thy voiM, hydropie Fancy ! calls aloud 

For costly draoghis .' 

EcovoMT. 

Aa original image itluatrates • that fatal want of economy 

* On this sokifeci Oravcs makes a very usefol obeervstk»n. 
*Ui this decMof* the happiness of Mr Ahenslone wi« maierially 
oenoemed. Whether he dstermined wisely or not, fieopie of 
lasu and peoole of worldly prudence will probably be or rtrr 
dlisrsnt opinions. I somewhat anspr ci, that ** people of worla- 
hr prudence** aie asc half tha fools that "people of taste** Id* 
swthay 



which coDceals itself amklst the beautiful appearaaeea af 
taste: 

* Some graceless mark. 
Some symptom ill*conceal*d, shall coon or Isis 
Bum like a pimple (h>m the viiious tide 
Of acid bkxM, proclaiming want's disease 
Amidsi the bloom of show.* 

EcoiroiKT. 

Ho paints himaelf : 

* Obeerve FIoreUo*s mien $ 
Why treads my friend with melancholy step 
That beauteous lawn ? Why pensive strays his eya 
0*er autuee. grmtoea, urns, by crkic art 
ProportionHi fair ? or from his lofty dome 
Betums his eye unpleased disoonsolaie P 

The cause is * criminal expense,' and he eTrlaiiM, 

* Sweet Interchange 
Of river, valley, mounuio, woods, and plains, 
How gladsome once be range<l your nstiva vmi 
Your simple scenes how rspiurd ! ere expenee 
Had larishHl thousand ornaments, snd uught 
Convenience to perplex him, An to pall. 
Pomp to deject, and Beauty to displease. 

EcoiroMT. 

While Shenstone was rearing haaels and hawthorM^ 
opening vistas, and winding waters ; 

* And havtaig shown them where to soray, 
Thrsw little pebbles in their way ;* 

while he was pulling down hovels and cow-houses, to eons* 
pose mottoes and inscriptions for garden-eeats and tins ; 
while he had so finely obecured wnh a tender gloon tha 
grove of Virgil, and thrown over, * in the midst of a pla^ 
tation of yew, a bridge of one arch, built of a duaty-co> 
loured stone, and simple even to rudeness,'* and iavokad 
Oberon in some Arcadian scene ; 

* Where In cool grot and moesy cell 
The tripping Ikwns and fairies dwell ;* 

the solitary magician, who had raised all these wnnderai 
was, in reality, an unfortunate poet, the tenant of a dilapi- 
dated fann*house, where the winds passed throuf h, and 
the rains lodged, often taking refuge in his own kitchea 

Far from all reeort of mirth. 
Save the cricket on the hearth ! 

In a letter! of the disconsolate founder of landaeape- 
gardening, our author paints his situation with all ita mise> 
nr— lamenting that his house is not fit to receive * puiile 
friends, were they so disposed ;' and reaolved to banish all 
others, he proceeds : 

* But I make it a certain rule, " arcere prafamia vul- 
gus." Persons who will despise you for the wmat of a 
good set of chairs, or an uncouth nre-ehovel, at the aam^- 
time that they can't taste any excelli^noe in a mind thai 
overiooks thoei: things ; with whom it is in vain that vour 
mind is furnished, if the walls are naked ; indeed one loeea 
much of one's acqoisitiona in virtue by an hours conveiae 
with such as iudge of merit by money— yet I am now and 
then impelled by the social passion to sit half an hour m 
my kitcnen.' 

But the solickude of friends and the fate of SomerviDe, 
a neighbour and a poet, often compelled Shenstone to start 
amidst his reveries ; and thus he has preeerved his feel- 
ings and his irresolutions. Reflecting on the death ef 
Somerville, he writes, 

* To be forced to drink himself into pains of the body, 
in order to get rid of the peine of the mind, is a missry 



which I can well conceive, because I may, without vaaip 



ty, esteem myself his equal in point of economy, and 
sequentlv ought to have an eye on his misfonunes— (ss 
you kindlv hinted to me about twelve o'clock, at the Fe»* 
thers.J^ should retrench— I will— but you shall not see 
me— I will not let you know that I took it in good part— I 
will do it at solitary limes as I may.' 

Such were the calamities of * great taste' with * Ktde 
fortune ;' but in the case of Shenstone, these were com- 
bined with the other calamity of ' mediocrity of genius.' 

Here, then, at the Leasowes, with occasional trips to 
town in pursuit of fame, which perpetually eluded his 
grasp; in the corresp«indence of a few delicate minds, 
whose admiration was substituted for more genuine cele* 
briipr; composing diatribes against economy and taste, 
while his income was diminishing every year ; our neg- 
lected author grew daily more indolent and sedentary, aM 

e Wbeatley on Mcdem Gardening, p. Wk 
i]nBoU*B Collect on, To], 11, LeitarU. 
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vithdrawing himaeir entirely into his own hermiiage, 
noaned ind detpaired in an Arcadian lolitudo.* Tht) cries 
and ibe * secret sorrows' of Shenslone have come down 
to us— ibose of hi4 brothers have not aJways ! And khall 
dolt men, because thev have minds cold and obscure, Uke 
a Lapland jf«ar whicn has no summerj be permitted to 
exult over this class of men of sensibiUiy and ta»te, but of 
moderate genius and without fjrtune? The passions and 
emotions of the heart are facts and dates, only to thoae 
who possess them. 

To what a melancholy state was ov author reduced, 
vfaen he thus addressed his friend : 

* I suppose you have been informed that iny fever was 
ki a great measure hypochondriacal, and left my nerves 
no extremely sensible, that even on no very interesting 
subject, I could readily tfdnk my»elf iniio a vertigo i I 
faad alranst said au epiUpty ; for surely I was ofieoiiniM 
near ii.' 

The features of this sad portrait are more particularly 
Bade out in another place. 

* Now I am come home from a visit, very little uneasi- 
ness is sufficient to introduce my whole train of melancholy 
considerations, and to make me utteily dissatisfied wiih 
die life I now lead, and the life which I foresee I shall 
lead. I am &ngry and envious, and dejected and frantic, 
and disregard ail present things, just as becomes a mad- 
man to do. I am infinitely pleased (though it is a gloomy 
wy) with the application of jDr Swifi's complaint * that he 
m forced to die in a rage, Uke a poisoned rat in a bole.' 
My soul is no more fitted to the figure I make, than a ca» 
hie rope to a cambric needle ; I cannot bear to see the ad- 
vantages alienated, which I think I cou!d deserve and 
relish so much more than those that have them.' 

There are other testimonies in his entire correspon- 
dence. Whenever forsaken by hb company he describes 
the horrors around him, delivered up * to winter, silence, 
9M»d reflection;' ever furseeing himself < returning to the 
same series ol* melancholy hours.' His frame shattered 
by the whole train of hypochondriacal symptoms, there 
was nothing to cheer the querulous author, who with half 
Iha consciousness of genius, lived neglected and un- 
patronised,— His elegant mind had not the force, by his 
productions, to draw the celebrity he sighed after, to his 
aermitage. 

Shenstone was so anxious for his literary character, 
ihaX he contemplated on the posthumous fame which he 
might derive from the publication of his Loiters : see Let- 
ter LXXIX, •» hearing hit lettert to Mr tVhistler wert 
deHroytd, The act of a merchani, his brother, who being 
a vtry teruibU man, as Graves describes, yet with the 
ttvpMity of a Goth, destroyed the whole correspondence of 
Skenotone^ for * it$ eenbmental mtereoMrse.'— Shenstone 
bitterly regrets the loss, and says, * I would have given 
more money for the letters than it is allowable for me to 
mention with decency. I look upon my letters as some 
of my chef (Tosuvree — ^they are the history of ray mind for 
these twenty years past.' This, with the loss of Cow- 
ley's correspondence, should have been preserved in the 
article * of suppressors and dilapidators of manuscripts.' 

Towards the close of life, when his spirits were ex- 
hausted, and * the silly clue of hopes and expectations,' as 
be termed them, was undone, the notice of some persons of 
rank began to reach bim. Shenstone, however, deeply 
eoloors the variable state of his own ntind— ' Recovering 
Inmi a nervous fever, a«i I have since discovered by many 
concurrent symptoms, I seem to anticipate a little of that 
" yenial delight" which Milton mentions and thinks 

-able to chase 
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All sadness, but despair'— 
at least I begin to resume my silly duo of hopes and ex- 
pectations.' 

f n a former letter he had, however, given them up ; ' I 
begin to wean myself from all hopes and expectations 
whatever. E feed my wild-ducks, and I water my carna- 
tions. Happy enough if I could extinsninh my ambition 
quite, to indulge the desire of being something more bene- 

• Graves was supposed to have glanced at his friend Shen- 
slone in hia novel of ' Columella ; or the Distressed Anchoret. 
The aim of this work is to convey all the moral Instruction I 
eoukl wish to ofler here to yoiithfui genius. It is written to 
show the cnnsequonce of a person nf etiucatiun and ifllonis 
NClrtng to solitune and indolence in the vigour of yuuih. NIch- 
eli^a Literary anecdntes, vol. ill, p. IM. Nash's History of 
Worassiershlra, voL 1, jk f 87. 



ficial in my sphere.— Perhaps some few other circtmistaB* 
ces would want also to be adjusted.' 

W hat were these * hopes and expectations,' from whiok 
sometimes he weans hinuelf, and whidi are perpetually 
revived, and are attributed to *an ambitinahe cannot ex* 
tingu'uh?' This article has beon wriuoa in vain, if tbn 
reader has not already perceived, that they had haunted 
him in early life ; sickening his spirit afLer the possesskm 
of a poetical celebrity, unattainable by his genius; some 
expectations too he might have cherished from the talent 
he possessed for political studies, in which Qraves oonfi* 
deniiy says, that * he would have made no inoonsiderabla 
figure, if he had had a suficient motive for applvint bis 
mind to them.' Shenstone has left several preefs or this 
talent.'*' But his mastei^passion for literary fame haA 
produced little more than anxietiu and disappointments : 
and when he indulged his pastoral fancy in a beautifia 
creation on hia grounds, it consoroed the estate which it 
adiNmed. Johnson forcibly expressed his situation : * Hif 
death was probably hastened oy his anxieties. He was a 
lamp that spent iu oil in blading. It is said, that if hn 
had lived a little longer, he would have been assisted by a 
pension.' 

SCCSET BIITORT OF THK BtTILDnW OF BUWHSm. 

The secret history of this national edifice derives impor- 
tance from its naiure,and the remarkable characters involve 
ed in the unparalleled transaction. The great architect when 
obstructed in the progress of his work, by the irregular 
payinents of the workmen appears to have practised one 
ef his own comic plots to put the debts on the hero hint- 
self; while the duke who had it much at heart to inhabit 
the palace of his fame, but tutored into wariness under the 
vigilant and fierce eye of Atossa would neither approve nor 
disapprove, silently looked on in hope and in grief, from 
year to year, as the work proceeded, or as it was left at a 
stand. At length wa fino this eomedie larmovanU wound 
up by the duchess herself, in an attempt utterly to ruin the 
enraged and insulted architect !t 

Perhaps this was the first time that it had ever been r^ 
solved in parliament to raise a public munumHnt of glory 
and gratitude-»-io an individual ! The novelty of the at> 
tempt may serve as the only excuse for the loose arrange 
ments which followed after parliament had approved of the 
design, without voting any specific supply for the purpose ! 
The queen always issued the ordera at her own expense, 
and commanded expedition ; and while Anne lived, the 
expenses of the building were included in her majesty's 
debts, as belonging to toe civil list sanctioned by paruap 
ment. 

When George the First came to the throne, the parlia- 
ment declared the debt to be the debt of the queen, aiid the 
king granted a privy seal as for other debts. The cromi 
and the parliament had hitherto proceeded in perfect union 
respecting this national edifice. However, 1 find that the 
workmen were greatly in arrears ; for when George the 
First ascended the throne, they gladly accepted a tidrd 
part of their several debts ! 

The great architect found himself amidst inextricable 
difficulties. With the fertile invention which amuses in 
his comedies, he contrived an extraordinary scheme, bjy 
which he proposed to make the duke himself responsi- 
ble for the building of Blenheim ! 

However much the duke longed to see the magnificent 
edifice concluded, he showed the same calm intrepidity in 
the building of Blenheim as he had in its field of action. 
Aware that if he himself ^ve any order, or suggested any 
alteration, he might be involved in the expense of th^ 
building, he was never to be circumvented,— never to be 
surprised into a spontaneous emotion of pleasure or di»> 
approbation; on no occasion, he declares, had he even 
entered into conversation with the architect (though hu 
friend) or with any one acting undtr, his orders, — about 
Blenheim House! Such impenetrable prudence on aB 
sides had often blunted ihe subdolous ingenuity of the ar^ 
chilect and plotter of comedies ! 

In the absence of the duke, when abroad in 1705, Sir 
John contrived to obtain from Lord Goddphin the friend 

* See his Letters XL, nnd XLI, and more paitlcularlyaCLII, 
and XLI II, with a new theory of political pnndplee. 

fl 4lraw the materisls of this secret history from sn nnfWD* 
lished • C^ne of the Duke of Marlboron^h and Sir John Van. 
briiffh, OS bIso from wme conildemial corespondenca of Van* 
brugh wkh Jacob Tonson, bis Qiend and publbher. 
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ftBd relatife of the duke of Marlboroujrh, and probably his 
aient in some of his conceniSi a warrani, constituting 
VaDbriifh marvevar, vtiOt power of eontraetsng on the behaff' 
efthtDuke of MaHborough. How he prevailed on Lord 
Godolphio to cei this appointment does not appear— his 
lordship probably conceived it was useful, and might as- 
sist hi expediting the great work, the favourite object of 
the hero. This warrant, however, V^brufh kept en- 
tirely to himself; he never mentioned to the duke that he 
was in the possession of any such power ; nor on his re- 
turn, did he dkim to have it renewed. 
, The boiMing proceeded with the same delajrs, and the 

Eynients with the same irregularity ; the veteran now 
"esaw what happened, that ho should never be the in- 
habitant of bis own house ! The public money issued 
from the Treasury was never to be depended on ; and af- 
tar 171£, the duke todc the building upon himself, for the 

Eurposo of accommodating the workmen. They had 
itherto received what was called * crown pay,' which 
was high wages and uncertain payment— 4n<l they now 
gladly wated a third of iheir prices. But thouch the duke 
had undertaken to pay the workmen, this could make no 
alteraUon in the claims on the Treasury. Blenheim was 
to be built far Marlborough, not 6y him ; it was a monu- 
ment raised by the nation to their hero, not a palace to be 
built by their mutual cnntributionf: 

Whether Marlborough found that his own million mijiht 
be slowly injured while the Treasury remained still obdu- 
rate, or that the architect wa« still more and more in- 
volved, J cannot tell; but ui 1715, the workmen appear to 
have struck, and the old delays and stand-still sgain re- 
newed. It was then Sir John, for the first lime, produced 
the wsrrant he had extracted from I«ord Godoiphin, to lay 
before the Treasury ; adding, however, a mpmorandum, 
to prevent any misconception, that the duke was to be 
eoosidered as the paymaster, the debts incurred devolving 
00 the crown. Tnis part of our ifecret history requires 
more .development than I am enabled to afford : as my 
inibrroation is drawn from 'the Case' of the duke of 
Marlborough in reply to Sir John's depositions, it is pos- 
sible Tanbruf^h may suffer more than he ought in this 
narration ; which, however, incidentally notices his own 
statements. 

A new scene opens! Vanbrugh not obtaining bis 

elaims from the Treasury, and the workmen becoming 

more damorous, the architect suddenly turns round on the 

4uko, at once to charge him with the whole debt. 

The pitiable history of this magnificent monument of 

tublic gratitude, from its beginnings, is given by Yan- 
nigh in his deposition. The ereat architect represents 
himself as being comptroller of ner majesty's works ; and 
as such was appointed to prepare a model, which model 
of Blenheim House her majesty kept in her palace, and 
gave her commands to issue money according to the di- 
rection of Mr Travers, the queen*s surveyor^eneral ; 
that the lord treasurer appointed her majesty's own offi- 
cers to supervise these works ; that it was upon defect of 
money from the Treasury that the workmen irrew uneasy ; 
that the work was stopped, till further orders of money 
from the Treasury; that the queen then ordered enough 
to secure it from winter weather ; that ailorwards she or- 
4ered more for payment of the workmen ; that they were 
paid in part ; and upon Sir John's telling them the queen's 
resdntion to grant them a further supply, {after astopptU 
ioUhy the dutckeufe erdtr) thev went on and incurred the 
present debt; that this was afterwards brought into the 
iiouse of commons as the debt of the crown, not owing 
from the queen to the Duke of Marlborough, but to the 
workmen, and this by the queen's officers. 

During the uncertain progress of the buildmg, and while 
the workmen were often in deep arreani, it would seem 
^at the architect often de«iened to involve the Marlbo- 
ronghs in its fate and his own ; he probably thought that 
•ome of their round million misht hear to he chipped, to 
ftnish his great work, with which, too, their lOory was so 
intimately c<innecied. The famous dutchess bad evi- 
dently put the duke on the Helen -ive ; but once, perhaps, 
was the duke on the pobit of indulging some generous ar- 
chitectnraJ fancy, when lo ! Aioasa stepped forwards and 
' put a stop to the building.' 

When Vanbrugh at length produced the warrant of 
Lord Gndolphin, empowerng him to contract for the duke, 
this instrument fras utterly disdained by Marlborough ; 
tka duka dackaras it existed without bii knowledge; and 



that if such an instrument ibr a moment was to be held 
valid, no man would be safe, but might be rained by tha 
act of another ! 

Vanbruch seems to have involved the intricacy of his 
plot, till it fell into some contradictions. The queen be had 
not fout:d difficult to manage ; hut after her d^ath, when 
the Treasury failed in its golden source, he seems to have 
sat down to contrive how to make the duke the great 
debtor. Vanbrugh swears that *He himself looked upon 
the crown, as engaged to the Duke of Marlborough for tba 
expense ; but that he believes the workmen always kioked 
upon the duke as their paymaster.' He advances so far, as to 
swear that he made a contract with particular workmen, 
which contract was not unknown to the duke. This was not 
denied ; but the duke in his reply observes, that * he knew 
not that the workmen were employed for /lis account, or by 
hie own agent :'— never having heard till Sir Jrhn pr»> 
duced the warrant from Lord Godoiphin, that Sir Joha 
was * his surveyor !' which he disclaims. 

Our architect, however opposite his depositions appear, 
contrived to become a witness to such fiicis as tended to 
conclude the duke to be the debtor for the buildins; and 
* in his depositions has taken as much care to have the 
guilt of perjury without the punishment of it, as any man 
could do.' He so managed, though he has not sworn to 
contradictions, that the natural tendency of one part of his 
evidence presses one way, and the natural tendency of 
another part nresses the direct contrary wsy. In his !««- 
mer memorial, the main design waM to diseogase the duka 
from the debt ; in hisi depositions, the main design was to 
charge the duke with the debt. Vanbrugh, it must ha 
confessed, exerttd not lem of his dramatic than bis archi- 
tectural genius in the building of Blenheim ! 

< The Caiie' concludes with an ehiquent reffectioa, 
where Vanbrugh is di»tingvnshed as the man of genius, 
though not, in Ihiis predicament, the man of honour. * If 
at last the charge run into by order of the crown must be 
upon the duke, yet th** infamy of it must go upon another, 
who was perhaps the only Archiie.ri in the world capable 
of building such a hou«e : and the only fnend in the world 
capable of contriving to lay the debt upon one to whom he 
was so hishly obliged.' 

There is a curious fact in the depositions of Vanbrugh, 
by which we mi^ht infer that the idea of Blenheim House 
might have originated with the duke himsilf; he swears 
that in 1704, the duke met him, and told him he designed 
to build a house, and must consult him about a model, 4r^; 
but it was tlie queen who ordered the present house to be 
built with all expedition.' ^ 

The whole conduct of this national edifice was unworthy 
of the nation, if in truth the nation ever entered hearfL'y 
into it. No spedfic sum had been voted in parliament roir 
so great an underiskins ; which afterwards %vas the occa- 
sion of involving ail the parties concerned in trouble and 
liticaiion, threatened the ruin of the architect; and I think 
wo shall see, by Vanbnigh's letters, vas finished at the 
sole charge, nnd even. under the superintendence, of t^ 
duchess herself! It may be a question, whether this mag" 
nifieent monument of glory did not rather originate in the 
spirit of party, in (he urgent desire of the queen to allay the 
pride and jealousies of the Marlboroufrhs. From the at' 
cumstance to which Vsnbrugh has sworn, that the duke 
had designed /o have a house built by Vanbrugh, befnrs 
Blenheim had been resolved on, we may suppose that this 
intention of the duke's afforded the queen a suggestion of 
a national edifice. 

Archdeacon Coxe, in his life of Marlborongh, has o^ 
scurely alluded to 'he drcumstances attending the bniM* 
ing of Blenheim. * The illness of the duke, and the tedious 
litigation whirh ensued, caused such delays, that Utflepro- 
irress was made in the work at the time, of his decease. 
In the interim, a serious misunderstanding arose between 
the duchess and the architect, which furms the subject of 
a voluminous cnrrespond«>nce. Vanbrugh was in conse- 
quence removed, and the direction of the buildine confided 
to other hands, under her own immediate superintend- 
ence. 

This * voluminous correspondence' wnok) probably ^ 
ford * words that burn* of the lofry insolence of At(«ss,nw 
* thoughts that breathe' of the comic wit ; it might too re- 
late, in many curious points, to the stupendous (abricit- 
self. If her grscc conneccended to criticise its parts with 
the frank roughness she is known to have done to <fa^.*^ 
chiteet himself, his own defence and — * 
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•erra to let us into tbe bewildering raociet of bin magicd 
architecture. Of that self'crtation for which be was so 
JDUcb abused b his own day as to have lost his real avo- 
catKNi as an architect, and stand condenined for posterity 
in tbe volatile biitemess of Lord Orford, ooihins is left for 
Its but our own convictions— to behold, and to be fur ever 
astonished ! But * this voluminous correspondence V Alas ! 
the historian of war and poiiiics overlooks with contempt 
ibe little secret histories of art, and of human nature!— 
and *a voluminous correspondence* which indicates so 
much, and on which not a solitary idea is bestowed, has 
«o1t served to petrify our ciiriosity ! 

Of this quarrel between the famous duchess and Vai»- 
brogh I have only recovered several vivacious extracts 
from confidential letters of Vanbrugh's to Jacob Tonson. 
There was aa equality ef the genius of tn«enit9i», as well 
as ranctiiir, in her crace and the wit: whether Atossa, 
like Vanbrugh, could have had the patience to have com- 
posed a comedy of five acts I will not determine ; but un- 
questionably she could have dictated many scenes with 
equal spirit. We have seen Vanbrugh attempting to turn 
the debts incurred by the building of Blenheim on the 
duke ; we now team, for the first lime, that the duchess, 
with equal aptitude, cooirived a cotmter-plot to turn the 
debts on Vanbruif h ! 

* I have the misfortune of losing, for I now see little 
inpea of eyer getting it, nearly itOOOl. doe to me for many 
jears' service, plague, and trouble, at Blenheim, which 
that wicked woman of ' Marlborough' is so far from pay- 
ing me, that the duke being kued by some of the vrorkmen 
ior work done there, she has tried to turn the debt due to 
tbem upon me, for which I think she ousht to be hanged.' 

In 1722, on occasion of the duke's deain, Vanbrueh gives 
■a aoeaunt to Tonson of the great wealth of the Marlbo- 
roughs, with a caustic unich at bis illustrious victims. 

* The Duke of Marlborough's treasure exceeds the most 
extravagant guess. The grand settlement, which it was 
suspected her grace had broken to pieces, stsnds good, 
and haads an immense wealth to Lord Godolphin and his 
successors. A round million has been moving about in 
loans oo the land-lax, ^. This the Treasury knew be- 
fore he died, and this was exclusive of bu < land ;* his 
.5000/. a year upon the post-office; his mortgsges upcm a 
distressed estate ; his South Sea stock ; his annuities, and 
which were not subscribed in, and besides what is in 
foreign banks; and yet this man could neither pay his 
workmen their bills, nor his architect his salary. 

<He has civon his widow (mav a Scottish ensign get 
Iw!) lO.OOW. a year to •poU Blenheim her own way; 
HfiOOl. a year to keep hervelf clean and goto law ; 2,00&. 
a year to Lord Kialton for present maintenance ; and 
Lord Godolphin only 5,000/. a year jointure, if he outlives 
my lady ; this last is a wretched article. The rest of the 
heap, for these are but snippinfffi, goes to Lord Godolphin, 
and so on. She will have 40fiOOL a year in present.' 

Atossa, as the quarrel heated and the plut thickened, 
with the maliciousness of Puck, and tbe haughtiness of an 
Empress of Blenheim, invented the most cruel insult that 
ever architect endured l—ooe perfectly characteristic of 
that extraordmary woman. Vanbrugh went to Blenheim 
with his lady, in a compan]^ from Castle Howard, another 
mairnificeni monument of bis singular genius. 

* We staid two nights in Woodstock ; but there was an 
order tn the fervaiits, under her graee'i oum handy not to 
iit wu enter Blenheim I and lest that should not mortify me 
enough, she having somehow learned that my mfe was of 
the company, tent on exprett the night before toe came there^ 
with orders that if the came with the Castle Howard la- 
dies, the servants should not sufler her to seeeithor bouse, 
gardens, or even to enter ihe park : so she was forced to 
flit all day long and keep me company at the inn !' 

This was a oottp de theatre in this joint comedy of Atos- 
sa and Vanbrugh ! The architect of Blenheim, lifting his 
^yes towards his own massive grandeur, exiled to a dull 
inn, and imprisoned with one who required rather to be 
consoled, than capable of consoling the enraged architect ! 

In 1725, Atossa still pursuing her hunted prey, had 
driven it to a spot which she flattered herself would en- 
dose it with the security of a preservatory. This prx)- 
duced the followtng explosion ! 

* I have been forced into chancery by that B. B. B. the 
Oochess of Marlborough, where she has got an injunction 
upon me by her friend the late good chancellor (Earl of 
M acdeafidd,) who dadarad that I was nmrer employed 



by the duke, and therefore had no demand upon his esiala 
for my services at Blenheim. Since my hands were thus 
tied up from trying by law to recover roy arreu', 1 have 
prevailed with Sir Robert Walpole to help me in a eekeme 
which Ipnpomd to him, by which I got my money m epOe 
qf the hutty't teeth. My carrying thie point enragot hm 
m^uchy and the more becauko ii is of om^iderable weight 
in my small fortune, which she has heartily endeavoured 
so to destroy as to throw me into an English bastile, there 
to finish my days, as / 5^gaii them, m a F^ftneh ens.' 

Plot for plot! and the superior claims of one of prae- 
tiaed invention are vindicated ! The writer, long aceiis* 
tomed to comedy-writing, has excelled the sMf-taught 
genius of Atossa. The * scheme ' by which Vanbruga'a 
tortile invention, aided by Sir Robert Walpde, finally 
circumvented the avaridous, the haoghty, and the capn> 
dous Atossa, remains tmtold, unless it is alluded to by th« 

Eassage in Lord Orford's * Aneodotsa of Painting,' whera 
e informs us that the * duchess quarrslled with Sir John 
and went to law with him ; but tooogb he proved tobei» 
the right, or rather beeauee he proved to be inlbe right, ab« 
employed Sir Christopher Wren to buiU the bouaa in St. 
James's Park.' 

I have to add a curious discovery respectinf Vanbragh 
himself, which ex{»lains a drcumstance in lia life not 
hitherto understood. 

In all the bioitraphies of Vanbrugh, from the time of 
Cibber's Lives of the Poets, the early part of the life of 
this man of genius remains unknown. It is said he de* 
scended from an ancient family in CAssJUrt, which came 
originally from fVance, though by the name, which properly 
written woukJ be Van Brugh, he would appear to ne of 
Dutch extraction. A tale is universally repeated that Sir 
John once visiting France in the prosecution of his ardii- 
tectural studies, while taking a survey of some fortifica* 
lions, excited alarm, and was carried to the Bastile ; 
where, to deepen the interests of the story, he sketched a 
variety of comedies, which he must have communicated 
to the governor, who, whispering it doubtless as an affair 
of state to several of the noblesse, these admiren of 
'sketches of comedies '^Envhsh ones no doubt— pro* 
cured the release of this English Moliere. This tale m 
farther confirmed by a very trad circumstance. Sir John 
built at Greenwich, on the spot still called * Vanbrugh'a 
Fields,' two whimsical houses ; one on the side of Green- 
wich Park is still called * the Bastile-Houae,' built on ita 
model, to commemorate this imprisonment. 

Not a word of rliis detailed story is pro^Uy true ! that 
the Bastile was an object which sometimes occupied ihe 
imagination of our architect, is probable ; for, by the letter 
we have just quoted, we discover from himself the singu- 
lar incident of Vanbru£h's hating been bom m dw Baatik, 

Desirous probably of concealing his alien origin, this cir- 
cumstance cast his early days into obscurity. He felt that 
he was a Briton in all retpects but that of his singular 
birth. The ancestors uf Vanbrugh, who was of CheeUre, 
said to be of French extraction, though with a IkUai 
name, married Sir Dudley Carleion's danghter. We are 
told he had ' pditical connexions ;' and one of bia * politi- 
cal' toura haa probably occasioned his oonfinemeni in that 
state-dungeon, where his lady was delivered of her burden 
of love. The odd fancy ol building a * Bastile-Houoa * 
at Greenwich, a fortified prison! suggested to bis firat 
life-writer the fine romance ; which must now be tbrowB 
a^ide among those literary fictions the French distingiiisb 
by the softening and yet impudent term of '^needotit Jba^ 
ardiea t* with which 'formerly Varillas and his inutaion 
furnished their pages; lies which looked like facts! 

lECKET BISTOBT OF SIK WALTXK KAWLXIGH.* 

Rawleigh exercised in perfection incompatible talenta, 
and his character connects the oppodte extremes of our 
nauire ! His * book of life,' with its incidenta of pros- 
perity and adversity, of glory and humiliation, was at 
chequered as the novelist would desire fur a tale uf fiction. 
Yet in this mighty genius there lies an tmsuspected di»- 
ponilion, which requires to be demonstrated, before it ia 
posaible to conceive its reality. From his earliest daya 
lie betrayed the genius of an adveKbtrer, which prevailed 
in his character to the latest ; and it often involved him 

^ Rawleigh, as was practised to a much later nerkMl, wrata 
bis name various ways. In the former series or this work I 
hsve difieovered st fesw bow it was pronounced In bli tfana 
—thus, Rawly. See in Fiist Series, ait * Onhogiapby of Pro- 
per llamas.* 
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Bi the practice of mean trtifieea and p^tty deceptiora ; 
which appear like folly in the wiidotn m a sage; like in- 
epiiiude in the profound riews of a politician ; like cow- 
ardice in the ma^naniiViity of a hero ; and deinrade by 
their ItiUeDesB the grandeur of a character which was 
cdoted by a splendid death, worthy the life of the wisest 
and the greatest of mankind ! 

The sunshine of hb days was in the reign of Eliza- 
beth. From a boy, always dreaming of romantic coo- 
qa. sts, for he was bom in an age of heroism ; and formed 
by nature for the chivalhc gallsntry of the court of 
a maiden qu«en, from the moment he with such infinite art 
cast his rich mantle over tb« miry spot, his life was a pro- 

8 rose of glory. AW about Rawleigh was splendid as the 
resa he wore : his female sovereij^n, whose eyes loved to 
dwell on men who might have been fit subjects fur * the 
Faerie Q,ueen' of Spen«er, penurious of reward, only re- 
compensed her favuurites by suffering! hem to make their 
ova fortunes on sea and land ; and Elizabeth listened to 
*ae blowing projects of her hero, indulging that spirit 
which could have conquered the world, to have laid the toy 
at the feet of the sovereign ! 

This man, this extraordinary being, who was prodigal 
of his life and fortune on the Spanish main, in the idleness 
of peace could equally direct bis invention to supply the 
domestic wants of everj^^sy life, in his project of * an 
office for address.' Nothing was too hxgfi for bis ambition, 
Bor too humble for hii senius. Pre-eminent as a military 
and a naval commander, as a statesman and a student, 
Rawleigh was as intent on fomiing the character of Prince 
Hoorj, as that prince was studious of moulding his own 
aspiring Qualities by the genius of the friend whom he con- 
temolaiecl. Yet the active life of Rawleish is not more re- 
markable than his contemplative one. He may well rank 
among the founders of our literature : for composing on a 
•ub|eci ezcitmg Utile interest, his fine genius has sealed his 
unfinished volume vnth immortality. For magnificence 
of eloquence, and massivcness of thought, we must sbll 
dwell 00 his pages.* Such was the man, who was the 
adored patron of Spenser ; whom Ben Jonson, proud of 
calling other favourites * his sons,* honoured by tho title of 
his * father ;* and who left political instructions which 
Milton deigned to edit. 

But how has it happened, that of so elevated a char^ 
meter, Gibbon has pronounced that it was * ambiguous,* 
while it is described by Hume as < a £reat but ill-regu- 
lated mind?' * 

There was a poculiarity in the character of this emi- 
Bont man : he practised the cunning of an adventurer ; 
a cunning, most numiiiatin^ in tho narrative ! The great 
diiBculty to overcoroo in this discoveiy is, how to account 
tar a sage and a hero acting folly and cowardice, and at- 
tempting to obtain b;^ circuitous deception, what it may be 
•opposed so magnanimoQs a spirit wouM not only deign to 
possess himself of by direct and open methods. 

Since the present article was written, a letter, hitherto 
unpublished, appears in the recent edition of Shakespeare, 
which curiously and minutely records one of those arti- 
fices of the kind which I am about to narrate at length. 
When under Elizabeth, Rawleigh was oncn in coiifine- 
Beot, and it appears, that seeing the queen passing by, he 
was suddenly seized with a strange resolution of com- 
bating with the governor and his people ; declaring that 
the mere eight of the queen had made him desperate, as 
a confined lover would feel at the sight of his mistress. 
The letter gives a minute narrative of Sir Walter's 
tstonishmg conduct, and carefully repeats the warm 
romantic style in which he talked of his royal mistress, 
and his formal resolution to die rather than exist out of 
hor presence. This extravagant scene, with all its co- 
louring, has been most elaborately penned by tho ingenius 
letter-writer with a hint to the person whom he addresses, 
to suffer it to meet the eye of their royal mistresess, who 
could not fail of admirin;^ our new * Orlando Furioso ^ 
and soon after released this tender prisooer \ To roe it is 
evident that the whole scene was got up and concerted for 
the occasion, ami was the invention of Rawleigh himself; 
the romantic incident he well knew was perfectly adapted 
to the queen's taste. Another similar incident, in which I 
have boon anticipated in the disclosure of the fiict. thouah 
«ot of iu nature, was what Sir Toby Matthews obscurely 

♦ I shall give in the article * Literary Unions,' a cwrlous ac- 

25Elte K?K*''*'***''' "i'5?'7 «f the Workl» was compoaed, 
which has hhheno escaped dtaoovery ^^ 



alludes to his letters, of * the ^ilty blow he gave hinwelf 
in the Tower ;' a passage which had long excited ray aip 
tention, till I discovered the curious incident in some n^ 
niiscript letters of Lord Cecil. Rawleigh was iben con- 
fined in the Tower for the Cobham conspiracy ; a plot so 
absurd and obscure, that one historian has cmlled it a 
* state-riddle,' but for which, so many years after, Raw- 
leigh so cruelly lost his life. 

Lord Cecd gives t accoont of the examination of the 
prisoners involved u this conspiracy. ' One afierooon, 
whilst diverse of us were in the Tower examining some of 
these prisoners. Sir Walter attemjAed to murder Hmetif; 
whereof when we were advertised, we came to him and 
found him in some agony to be unable to endure his mi^ 
fortunes, and protesting innocency, with carlesoneaw of 
life ; and in that humour he had toounded himeelf under the 
right pap. but no teay moriaUgj being in truth rather a cat 
than a <ta6, and now very well cured buth in body and 
mind.'* This feeble attempt at suicide, this * cut rather 
than stab,' I must place among those scenes in the lifo of 
Rawleigh, so mean and incomprehensible with the genins 
of the man. If it were nothing but one of ihoaa 

* Fears of the Brave !* 
we must now open another of the 

* Follies of the Wise!* 

Rawleigh returned from the wild and desperate vojafo 
of Guiana, with miaery in every shape about him.^ I& 
son had perished ; his devoted Keymis would not sa*viv» 
his reproach ; and Rawleigh, without fortune and wtboot 
hope, in sickness and in sorrow, brooded over ths sad 
thought, that in the hatred of the Spaniard, and in me po- 
litical pusillanimity of James, he was arriving only meet 
inevitable death. ' With this presentiment, he iisd even 
wished to give up his ship to the crew, hdd they ooosented 
to land him in France ; but he was probably irreaolute ia 
this decision at sea, as he was afterwards at lami where 
he wished to escape, and refused to fly : the clearest intsK- 
lect was darkened, and magnanimity itaelf becam* humiU 
iated, floating between the sense of honour and of life. 

Rawleigh landed in his native county of Deron.'.hii 
arrival was the commoo topic of conversatioo, and he was 
the object of censure or of commiseration: but his person 
was not molested, till the fears of James became mors 
urgent than his pity. 

The Cervantic Gondomar, whose < qnips and qoidites^ 
had concealed the cares of state, one day rushed into the 
presence of James, breathlessly calling out for * audience !' 
and compressing his * eai^piercing* niessa^ into the 
laconic abruptness of * piraras ! piratas ! piratas !' There 
was agony as well as politics in this cry of Gondomar, 
whose brother, the Spanish governor, had been massa- 
cred in this predatory expedition. The timid monarch, 
terrified at this tragical appearance of bis facetious friend, 
saw at once the cTeroanas of the whole Spanish cabinet, 
and vented his palliative in a gentle proclamation. Raw- 
leigh having settled his affairs in the West, set off for Lon- 
don to appear before the king, in consequ«>co of the procla- 
mation. A few miles from Plymouth, be was met by Sir 
Lewis Stucley, vice-admiral of Devon, a kinsman and a 
friend, who, in communication with government, had ac- 
cepted a sort of eurveiUanee over Sir Walter. It is said, 
(and will be credited, when we hear the story of Studev) 
that he had set his heart on the ehip^ as a probable good 
purchase ; and on the person, against whom, to colour bis 
natural treachery, he professed an old hatred. He first 
seized on Rawleigh more like the kinsman than the vice- 
admiral, and proposed travelling together to London, and 
baiting at the houses of the friends of Rawleigh. The 
warrant which Stucley in the meanwhile had desired was 
instantly despatched, and the bearer was one Manoury, a 
French empiric, who was evidently sent to act the rart be 
did,— a part played at all times, and the last title in French 
politics, that so often had recourse to this instrument of 
state, is a Mouton ! 

Rawleigh still, however was not placed under any haiw 

♦ These letters were written by Lord Cecil to Sir Tbomsi 
Parry, our ambassador In France, and were transcribed frnis 
the copy-book of Sir Thomss Parry's rnrreqiondence, wbka 
is preserved in the Pepyslan librarv at Cambridge. 

tMy friend, Mr Hamper, of Deritend House, Blnnln/rh*"^ 
amonc^ other carious collections which he possesses, tefrnni 
me that he has * a manuscript of depositions taken In SpHJ' 
rerative to the losses of some merchants who had bsen pO^ 
dorad by 6ir Walter in this voyage.' 
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restraint : h» confideniial aisociatei Ctptain King, ac- 
eoapanied bim ; and it is probable, that it Rawlcigh had 
effectuated hia escape, he would have conferred a great 
&voar on the government. 

They could not save him at London. It is certain that 
lie might have escaped ; for Captain King had hired a 
iresael, and Rawleigh bad stolen out by night, and might 
hmre reached it, twit irresolutely relumed home; an- 
other night, the same vessel was ready, but Hawleigh 
never came ! The loss of his honour appeared the greater 
cnlamity. 

An he advanced in this eventful Journey, every thing a»> 
•omed a more formidable aspect. His friends communi- 
cated fearful advices ; a pursuivant, or king's messenger, 
^ve a more menadag appearance ; and suggestions arose 
in his own mind, that lie was reserved to become a victim 
of state. When letters of C4>mmission from the Privy 
eouncil were lMX>ught to Sir Lewis Sfucley, Rawleigh was 
observed to change countenance, exclaimug with an oaih, 
'Is it possible my fortune should reium upon me thus 
a^in V He lamented before Captain King, that he had 
neglected the opportunity of escape ; and which, every day 
ha advanced inland, removed him the more from any 
diance. 

Rawleigh at first suspected that Manoury was one of 
those instruments of state, who are sometimes employed 
when open measures are not to be pursued, or when the 
cabinet have not yet determined on the fate of a person 
implicated in a state crime ; in a word, Rawleigh 
thought that Manoury was a spy over him, and (irobabiy 
over Stucley too. The first impression in these matters 
is usually the right one ; but when Rawleigh found him- 
self caught in the toils, he imagined that such corrupt 
agents were to be corrupted. The French empiric was 
sounded, and found very compliant; Rawleigh was desi- 
rous by his aid to counterfeit sickness, and for this purpose 
invented a series of the most humiliating stratagems. ^ He 
imagined that a constant appearance of sickness might pro- 
duce delay, and procrostinaiion, in the chapter of accidents, 
might end in pardon. He procured vomits from the 
Frenchman, and whenever be chose, produced, every ap- 
pearance of sickness ; with dimness of sight, dizziness in 
his head, be reeled about, and once struck himself with 
soch violence against a pillar in the gallery, that there was 
no doubt of his malady. Rawleigh's servant one morning 
entered Stucley's chamber, declared that his master was 
out of his senses, for that he had Just It* fl him in his shirt 
upon all fours, gnawing the rushes upon the floor. On 
Stucley's entrance, Rawleigh was raving, and reeling in 
itroog convulsions. Stucley ordered him to be chafed and 
fomented, and Rawleigh afterwards laughed at this scene 
with Manoury, observing that he had made Stucley a per- 
fect physician. 

Bui Rawleigh found it required some more visible and 
alarming disease than such ridiculous scenes had exhibit- 
ed. The vomits worked so slowly, that Manoury was 
fearful to repeat the doses. Rawleigh inc^uired, whether 
the empiric anew of any preparations which could make 
bim look ghastly, without injuring his health. The French- 
man <^ered a harmless ointment to act on the surface of 
the skin, which would give him the appearance of a leper. 
' That will do !' said Rawleigh, ' for the lords will be 
afraid to approach me, and besides it will move their pity.' 
Applying tne o'mtment to his brows, his arms, and his 
In-east, the blisters rose, the skin inflamed, and was co- 
vered with purple spots. Stucley concluded that Raw- 
leigh had the plajrue. PbysicianR were now to be called 
in ; Rawleigh took the black silk ribbon from his poniard, 
and Manoury tightened it strongly abont his arm, to dis- 
order his pulse ; bat his pulse beat too strong and regular. 
He appeared to take no food, while Manoury secretly pro- 
vided him. To perplex the learned doctors still more, 
Rawleigh had the urinal coloured by a drtig of a strong 
scent. The physicians pronounced the disease mortal, 
and that the patient could nor be removed into the air 
without immediate danger. ' Awhile after, bein<; in his 
hed-chamber undressed, and no one present but Manoury, 
Sir Walter held a looking-glass in his hand, to admire his 
spotted face,* and observed in merriment to his new con- 

* A friend Informs me, that he saw rocertly at a print-deal> 
sr*s a painted portrait of Sir Walter Rawleigh, wfeh the face 
thus spotted. It is extraordinary thnt any artist should have 
chnesn such a subject fi>r his peiirli *, but should this be a nor* 
tnk of ths dmMi, it shows that this strange stratagem had ex- 
HiimI nahlif *'*^wtLM t 



fidant, how they should one day laugh for having thus co- 
zened--the king, council physicians, Spaniards and all. 
The excuse Rawleigh ofiircjd for this course of poor stra* 
tagems, so unworthy of bis genius, was to obtain time and 
seclusion for writing his apology, or vindication of his 
voyage, which has come down to us in bis * Rrmaios.' 
* 1 he prophet David did make himself a fool, and suffered 
spittle to fall upon his beard, to escape from the hands of 
his enemies,' said Rawleigh in his last speech. Brutus, 
too, was another example. But his discernment often 
prevailed over this mockery of his spirit. The king li- 
censed biro to reside at his own house on his arrival in 
London; on which Manoury observed, that the king 
showed by this indulgence, tiiat his majesty was favoura^ 
bly inclined towards him ; but Rawleifih replied, * They 
used all these kinds of flatteries to the Duke of Biron, to 
draw him fairly into prison, and ihen they cut off bis k«adi 
I know they have concluded among them, that it is expe- 
dient that a man should die, to reassure the traffic wbwh 
I have broke with Spain.' And Manoury adds, from 
whose narrative we have all these particulars, that Sir 
Walter broke out in tiiis rant : ' If he could bat save him- 
self for this time, he would plot such plots, as should make 
the king think himself happy to send for him again, and 
restore him to his estate, and would force the king of 
Spain to write into England in his favour.' 

Rawleigh at length proposed a flight to Francs with 
Manoury, who declares that it was then he revealed to 
Stucley what be bad hitherto concealed, that Stucley 
might double his vigilance. Rawleigh now perceived that 
he had two rogues to bribe instead of one, and that ibsy 
were playing into one another's hands. Proposals ars 
now made to Stucley through Manoury, who is as oom- 
pliant as his brother-knave. RMwleij(h presented Stucley 
with ' a jewel made in the fashion of^hail powdered wito 
diamonds, with a ruby in the midst.' But Stucley oh* 
serving to his kinsman and friend, that he must k»e bis 
office of Vice-admiral, which had cost him six hundred 
pounds, in c^se he suffered Rawleigh to escape ; Raw- 
leigh solemnly assured him that he should be no loser, 
and that his lady should give him one thousand pounds 
when they got into France or Holland. About this tima 
the French quack took his leave ; the part he had to act 
was performed; the iuggle was complete: and two 
wretches had triumphed over the sagacity and magnani- 
mity of a sage and a hero^ whom misfortune had levelled 
to folly ; and who, in violating the dignity of his own cha> 
racier, had only equalled himself with vulgar knaves; 
men who exulted that the ciicomvcnter was cinnim vented : 
or, as they expressed It, * the great cozener was cozened.' 
But our story does not here conclude, for the treacheries 
of Stucley were more intricate. This perfect villain bad 
obtained a warrant of indemnity, to authorize his compli- 
ance with any offer to assist Rawleigh in his escape ; this 
wretch was the confidant and the executioner of Ravp- 
leigh ; he carrii-d about him a license to betray him, and 
was makjne his profit of the victim before he delivered him 
to the sacrifice. Rawleigh was still plotting his escape : 
at Salisbury he had despatched his confidential friend 
Captain King to London, to secure a boat at Tilbury ; ha 
baa also a secret interview with the French agent. Raw* 
leigh^s servant mentioned to Captain King, that his boat- 
swain had a ketch of his own, and was ready at bin ser- 
vice for * thirty pieces of silver ;' the boatswam and Raw- 
■ leigh's servant acted Judas, and betrayed the plot to Mr 
William Herbert, cousin to Stucley, and thus the treach- 
ery was kept among themselves as a family concern. The 
night for flight was now fixed, but he could not part with* 
out his friend Stucley, who bad promised never to quit 
him ; and who, indeed, informed by his cousin Herbert, 
had suddenly surprised Rawleigh putting on a fslse beard. 
The party met at the appointed place ; Sir Lewis Stuc- 
ley with his son, and Rswleigh disguised. Stucley in sa> 
luting King, asked whether he bad not shown himself an 
honest man 7 King hoped he would continue so. They 
had not rowed twenty strokes, before the watermen oh» 
served, that Mr. Herbert had lately taken boat, and mads 
towaras the bridge, but had returned down the river after 
them Rawleigh instantly expressed his apprehensions, 
and wished to return home ; he consulted King — the 



lermen took fright— Stuclev acted his part well ; damning 
his ill-fortune to have a friend whom he would save, so 
full of doubts and fears, and threatening to pistol the wa* 
lermsn if they did not proceed. Evan King wm ovsiw 
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come by the eainMt conduct ofStucley, and a new spirit 
was infused into the rowers. As the^ drew near Green- 
wich, a wherry crossed them. Rawleigh declared it came 
to discover them. King tried to allay his fears, and as- 
sured him that if once thev reached diravesend, he would 
hazard his life to oei to Tiibury. But in these delays and 
discussionsi (he tide was failing; the watermen declared 
they could not reach Graves<^nd before morning! ; Raw- 
leigh would have landed at Purfleet, and the boatswain 
encouraged him ; for thure it was thought he could pro- 
cure horses for Tilbury. Sir Lewis Stucley too was zea- 
lous ; and declared he was content to carry the cloak-bag 
on his own shoulders, for half a mile, but King declared 
that it was uselessi ihty could not at that hour get horses, 
to fo by land. 

They rowed a mile beyond Woolwich, approaching 
two or three ketches, when the boatswain doubled 
whether any of these were the one he had provided to fur^ 
Bish them. * We are betrayed !* cried Uawlcigh, and or- 
dered the watermen to row back : he strictly examined 
the boatswain, alas ! his ingenuity was baffled by a shuf- 
fling viHain, who»e real answer appeared when a wherry 
hailed the boat ; Rawleigh observed that it contained Her- 
bert's crew. He saw that all was now discovered. He 
todc Stucley a»idc ; his ingenious mind still sugpesting 

{»rojects for bimself to return home in safety, or how Stuo- 
ey might plead that he had only pretended to go with 
Rawleigh, to seize on his private papers. They whis- 
pered together, and Rawleigh rook sume things from his 
pocket, and handed (hem to Stucley ; probably more < ru- 
bies powdered with diamonds.' — Some effect was instan- 
taneously produced: for the tender heart of his friend 
Stucley relented, and he not only repeatedly embraced 
him with extraordinary warmth of afTectinn, but was volu- 
ble in effusions i>f friendship and fidelity. Stucley persuad- 
ed Rawleigh to land at Gravesend, the strange wherry 
which bad dogged them landing at the same lime ; these 
wero people belonging to Mr Herbert and Sir William S( 
John, who, it seeins, had formerly shared in the spoils of 
this unhappy hero. On Grreenwich bridge, Stucley ad- 
vised Captain King that it would be advantageous to Sir 
Walter, that King should confess that he had joined with 
Stucley to betray nis master; and Rawleigh lent himself 
to the suggestion of Stucley, of whose treachery he might 
■till be uncertain ; but King, a roo^h and honest seamen, 
d«tclared that he would not share m the odium. At the 
moment he refused, Stucley arrested the captain in the 
king's name, committing him to the charge of Herbert's 
men. They then proceeded to a tavern, but Rawleigh, 
who now viewed the monster in his true shape, observed, 
* Sir Lewis, these actions will not turn out to your credit ;' 
mad on the following day, when they passed through the 
Tower-gate, Rawleigh turning to King, ol»«rved, * Stuc- 
ley and my servant Cotteretl have betrayed me. You need 
be in no fear of danger, but as for me,' it is I who am the 
mark that is shot at.' Thus concludes the narrative of 
Captain King. The fate of Rawleigh soon verified the 
prediction. 

This long narrative of treachei^ will not, however, be 
complete, unless we wind it up wiin the fate of (he infa- 
mous Stucley, Fiction gives perfection to its narratives, 
by the privilege it enjoys of disposing of its criminals in 
the roost exemplary manner ; but the labours of the histo- 
rian are not always refreshed by this moral pleasure. Re- 
tribution is not always discovered in the present stage of 
human existence, yet history is perhaps equally delightful 
as 6ction, whenever its perfect catastrophes resemble 
those of romantic invention. The present is a splendid 
example. 

I have discovered the secret history of Sir Lewis Stuc- 
ley, in several manuscript letters of the times. 

Rawleigh, in his admirable address from the scaffuld, 
where he seemed to be rather one of the speciatorw than ' 
the sufferer, declared he forgave Sir Lewis, for he had for- 
given all men ; but he was bound in charity to caution all 
men against him, and such as he is ! Rawleigh'n last and 
solemn notice of the treachery of his ' kinsman and friend ' 
was irrevocably fatal to this wretch. The hearts of the 
people were open to the deepest impressions of sympathy, 
melting into tears at the pathetic address of the magnani- 
mous spirit who had touched them : in one moment Sir 
Lewis Stucley became an obj«»ct of execration thmurh- 
«ut the nation ; he soon obtained a new title, that of < Sir 
Judas,' and was shunned by every man. To lemove the 
^ Caia-like mut , which God aad mmi had fixed on him, he 



published an apology for his conduct; a peifomaanccy 
which, at least, for its ability, might raise him in our con- 
sideration ; but I have since discovered, in one of the ma- 
nuscript letter-writers, that it was written by Dr Sbarpe, 
who had been a chaplain to Henry Prince of Wales. The 
writer pleads in Stuck) 's justification, that he was a state 
agent ; that it was lawful to lie fur the discovery of trea- 
son ; that he had a personal hatred towards Rawleigh, 
fur having abridged his father of his share of soiqe prize- 
money ; and then enters more into Rawleigh's character, 
who * being desperate of any fortune here, agreeable to 
the height uf his mind, would have made up his fortune 
elsewhere, upon any terms against his sovereifrn and his 
country. Is' ii not marvel,' continues the personiSer of 
Stucley, ' that he was angry with me at his death for 
bringing him back? Besides, being a man of so ftreat a 
wit, it was no small grie.f, that a roan of mean wit as I, 
should be thought to go beyomi him. No ? Sie an tiebi^ 
diter arte. Neque enim lexjuatior uUa nt qiuan ntcu artt' 
Jieu arieperire tua. (This apt laiinity betrays Dr Sharpe.) 
But why did you not execute your commissioo bravely 
(openly ?)— l/Vby ? My commission was to the cnntrary, 
to discover his pretensions, and to seize his secret pa- 
pers,' &c.* 

But the doctor, though no unskilful writer, here wrote 
in vain ; for what ingenuity can veil the turpitude of long 
and practised treachery ? To keep up appearances, Sir 
Judas resorted more tnan usually to court ; where, how- 
ever, ho was perpetually enduring rebuffs, or avoided, as 
one infected with the plague of treachery. He offered the 
king, in his own iustification, to take the sacrament, that 
whatever he bad laid to Rawleigh's charge was true, and 
would produce two unexceptionable witnesses in do ths 
like, 'why, then,' replied his majesty, *the more mali- 
cious was Sir Walter to utter these speeches at his death.' 
Sir Thomiji Badger, who stood by, OD«erved, ' Let the king 
take off Stuclev's head, as Stucley has done Sir Walter's, 
and let him at his death take the sacrament and his oath 
upon it, and I'll believe him ; but till Stucley loses his 
head, I shall credit Sir Walter Rawleigh's bare affirmative 
before a thousand of Stuckley's oaths. When Stucley, 
on pretence of giving an account of his office, plaoKl him- 
self in the audience chamber of the lord aomiral, and 
his lordship passed him without any notice. Sir Judas at- 
tempted to address the earl; but with a bitter look his 
lordship exclaimed, * Base fellow ! darest thou, who art 
the scorn and contempt of men, offer thyself in my pres- 
ence ? Were it not in my own house, I would cudgel thee 
with my staff for presuming on this sauctneas.' This annihi- 
lating affront Stucley hastened to convey to the king ; his 
msjeitty answered hini, * What wouldst thou have me do? 
Wouldst thou have me hang him? Of my soul, if 1 should 
hang ail that speak ill of thee, all the trees of the country 
would not suffice, so great is the number!' 

One of the frequent crimes of that age, ere the forgeij 
of bank-notes existed, was the clipping of gold ; and this 
was one of the private amusements suitable to the chara^ 
ter of our Sir Judas. Treachery and forgery are the same 
crime in a different form. Stucley received out of the ex- 
chequer five hundred pounds, as the reward of his eapom- 
ag-e and perfidy. It was the price of blood, and was 
hardly in his hands ere it was turned into the fraudulent 
coin of ' the Cheater !' He was seized in the palace of 
Whitehall, for diminishing the gold coin. * The manner 
of the discovery,' sa^s the manuscript-writer, * wsp strange 
if my occasions would suffer me to relate the particulars*' 
On his examination he attempted to shifl the crime to bis 
own son, who had fled, and on his man, who being taken, 
in the words of the letter-writer, was * willing to set ths 
saddle upon the rieht horse, and accused his matter.' 
Manoury too, the French empiric, was arrested atPI^ 
mouth for the same crime, and accused his worthy friend. 
But such was the interest of Stucley with government, 
bought probably wiih his last shilling, and, as one npt 
with his last shirt, that he obtained his own, and his pon*' 
pardon, for a crime that ought to have finally concluded 
the history of this blessed family.f A more solemn sod 

* 8tiic1ev*s humble petition, loochlng the bringing up Sir 
W. Rawleigh, 4to, 1618 ; republished in Somer*s Tracu, vol 
ill, 7ol. 

fThe anecdotes resperting Stncley I have derived fnm 
manuscript letters, and they were consklered to be of so Hss* 
gemos a nature, that the writer recommends srcirery, and rs- 
qiiei>ts afVar reading ih»»t * they may be burnt.' with wck 
injunctions T have generally found that the leiisrs vert tht 
oaroftiUy 
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iragicd catastrophe wa« reserved fur the perfiilious Suic- 

Sr. He was deprived of his place of vice-admiral, and 
I destiuite in the world. Abandoned by all human be- 
mg»j and most probably, by the son whom he had tutored 
m the ars of viilany, be appears to have wandered about 
•n infamous and disiracied beggar. It is possible that even 
■o seared a conscience nuy have retained some remainiug 
tiNScfa of sensibility. 

All are men, 

Condemned alike to grnan } 
The tender lor annther's pain, 

The unfoeiinx for his own. 

And Caroden has recorded, aroon|{ his historiea] notes oa 
James I, that in August, 1630, 'Lewis Stucley, who be* 
trayed Sir Waller Rawieigh, died in a manner mad.' 
Such is the catastrophe of one of the most perfect domes- 
tic tales; an historical example not easily paralleled of 
■oral retribation. 

The secret practices of the ' Sir Judas ' of the court of 
James I, which I have discovered, throw iieht on an old 
liadiiion which still ejusis in the neighbourhood of Affe- 
ton, oooe the residence of this wretched man. The coun- 
try people have long entertained a notion that a hidden 
treasure lies at the Imtiom of a well in his grounds, guard- 
ed by somo supernatural power; a tradition no doubt 
originating in this man's history, and an obscure allusion 
to ibe gold which Stucley received for his bribe, or the 
other eold which he clipped, and might have there con- 
eoaled. This is a strikmg instance of the many historical 
facta which, though entirely unknown or forgotten, may 
be often discovered to lie hid, or disguisedi in popular tra- 
ditaoos. 

ijr AlTTBXffTIO If ARBATITi: OF THE LAST HOtJES OF 
8IA WALTKB BAWLKIGH. 

The ckise of the life of Sir Waller Rawleigh was as 
extraordinary as manv parts of hit varied history : the 
promptitude and sprigntliness of his genius, bis careless- 
Desa of life, and the equanimity of that grrat spirit in 
qaitiing the world, can only be paralleled by a few other 
heroes and sages :— Rawleigh was both ! But it is not 
simply his digni6ed yet active c(mduct on the scalfold, nor 
his admirable speech on that occasion, circumstances by 
which many great men are judged, when their enersies 
•re excited for a moment to act so great a part, before 
the eyes of ihe world assembled at their feet ; it is not 
these only which claim our notice. 

We may pause with admiration on the real grandeur of 
Rawieigh's character; not from a single circumstance, 
however great, but from a tissue of continued little inci- 
dents, which occurrpd from the moment of his condemna- 
tion till he lay his head on the block. Rawleigh wss a 
nan of such mark, that he deeply engaced the attention 
of his contemporaries; and to this we owe the preserva- 
tion of several interesting particulars of what he did and 
what he $aid, which hsve entered, into his life ; but all has 
not been toM in the published narratives. Contemporary 
wriiera in ihrir letters have set down every fresh incident, 
and eagerly caught up his sense, his wit, and what is more 
delightAil, those marics of the natural cheerfulness of his 
invariable presence of mind : nor could these have arisen 
from any affectation or parade, for we shall see that they 
served him even in his last tender farewell to his lady, ami 
on many unpremeditated occasions. 

I have drawn together in a short compass all (he facts 
which my researches have furnished, not omitting those 
which are known, concerning the feelings and conduct of 
Rawleigh at these solemn moments of bis life ; to have 
preserved only the new would have been to mutilate the 
■tatue, and to injure the whole by an imperfect view. 

Rawleigh one morning was taken out of his bed in a fit 
of fever, and Imexpecte^ hurried, not to his trial, but to 
a sentence of death, llie story is well known.— Yet 
pleading with * a toice grown weak by sickness and an 
ague he had at that instant on him,' he used every means 
to avert his fate : he did, therefore value the life he coukl 
so easily part with. His judges there at least, respected 
their state criminal, and they addressed him in a tone far dif- 
ferent from that which he had fifteen years before listened 
to from Coke. Tdverton, the attorney-general, said, * Sir 
Walter Rawleigh hath been as a star at which the world 
have gazed ; but stars may fall, nay, they must fall, when 
they trouble the sphere where they abide.' And the lord 
dusf:j|iMtioe noticsd Rawieigh's great work ^ I know that 



you have been valiant and wise, and I doubt not bat yoa 
retain both these virtues, for now you shall have occasion 
to use ihem. Your bo<*k is an admirable work ; 1 would 
give you counsel, but 1 know you can apply unto yourself 
far better than I am able to give you.' But the judgo 
ended with saying, * execution is granted.' It was stifling 
Rawleigh with roses ! the heroic sage felt as if listening to 
fame from the voice of death. 

He declared, that now being old, sickly, and in disgrace^ 
and ' certain were be alloweid to live, tq go to it again, • 
life was wearisome to him, and all he entreated was lo 
have leave to speak freely at bis farewell, to satisfy the 
world that he was ever loyal to the king, and a true lover 
of the commonwealth ; for this be would seal with his 
blood.' 

Rawleieh, on his return to bis prison, while some were 
deploring nis fate, observed, that < the world itself is but a 
larger prison, out of which some are daily selected for e»^ 
ecution.' 

That last night of his existence was occupied by writinc 
what the letter-writer calls * a remembrancer Ui be left 
with his lady,' to acquaint the worid with his sentiments, 
should he be denied their delivery from the scaffold as he 
had been at the l^r of the King's Bench. His lad^jr visited 
him that ni^ht, and amidst her tears acquainted him, that 
she had obuined ih^ favour of disposins of hb body ; to 
which he answered smiling, *It is well Bess, that thoa 
may est diitpose of that, dead, thou hadst not always the 
disposing or when it was alive.' At midnight he entreated 
her to leave him. It must have been then, that, with unshaken 
fortitude, Rawleigh sat dowa to compose those verses oo 
his death, which being short, the most appropriate may ha 
repeated. 

* Even such is Time, that takes on tnisl, 

Our youth, onr joys, or all we have. 
And pays us but with age and dust ; 

Who in the dark snd silent grsve, 
When we have wandered all our way% 
Shuts up the eiory of our dsys !> 

He has added two other lines expressive of his trust in his 
resurrection. Their autltenticity is confirmed by the writer 
of the present letter, as well as another writer, enclosing 
(half a docen verses, which Sir Walter made the night 
before his death, to take his farewell of poelrv, wherein he 
had been a scribbler even from bis yontn.' The enclosure 
is not now with the letter. Chamberlain, the writer, was 
an intelligent man of the world, but not imbued with aoT 
deep tincture of literature. On the same night Rawleigh 
wrote this distich on the candle burning dimly : 

* Cowards fear to die ; but courage stout. 
Rather than live in snuff, will be put out.' 

At this solemn moment, before he lay down to rest, and 
at the instant of parting from his lady, with all his domes* 
tic affections still warm, to express bis feelings in vwwti 
was with him a natural effusion, and one to which he had 
long been used. It is peculiar hi the fate of Rawleigh, 
that having before suffered a long imprisonment with an 
expectation of a public death, his mind had been accoa* 
tomed to its contemplation, and had often dwelt on the 
event which was now passing. The soul, in its sudden 
departure, and its future state, is often the subject of his 
few poems ; that most original one of * the FareweU, 

Go, soul, the body's guest. 
Upon a thankless errand, ttc 

is attributed to Rawleigh, though on uncertain wkJenw. 
But another, enUlled • the Pilgrimage,' has this beaatifol 
passage: 

< Give me my scanop>shell of quiet* 

My staff of truth to walk upon, 
My scrip of joy immortal diet ; 

My boale or salvation. 
My gown of glory. Hope^s true gage, 

And thus nl uike my pilgrfmage— 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet Palmer, 

Travelleth towards lbs land of Heaven—* 

Rawieigh's cheerfulness was so remarkable, and hii 
feariessneas of death so marked, that the Dean of West* 
minster, who attended him, at first wondering at the hero, 
reprehended the lightness of bis manner; but Rawleigh 
gave God thanks that be bad never feared death, Tor il was 
but an opinion and an imagination \ and as for the manner 
of death, he would rather die so than of a burning fever ; 
and that some might have made shows outwardly, but he 
felt the joys within. The Dean says, that he nado no 
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• of hb dMth than if Im had bean to take a joaraay \ 
* Not,* laid ho, * but that I ara a great siooer, for I hare 
baoB a aoldier, a seainan, and a courtier.' The writer of 
a manuscripi letter telle us, that the Dean declared 
be died not only relifioueiy, but he found him to be a man 
M ready and as able to ^ve, as to take instroction. 

On the morning of his death he smoked, as usual, his 
fanMiriie tobacco, and when ther broujrht htm a cup of 
osoeilent sack, being asked how he liked it, Rawleigh an- 
■wered, ' As the fellow, that, drinking of St Giles's bowl, 
■a he went to Tyburn, said, ** that was good drink if a man 
might tarry by it.'*' The day before, in passing from 
Weoiminstnr^iall to the Gate-house, his eye had caught 
Sir Hugh BeaMon in the throng, and calling on him, Raw- 
leigh requested that he would see him die to-morrow. Sir 
Hugh, to eeeure himself a seat on the scaffold, had provided 
bimaelf with a letter to the sheriff, which was not read at 
Um time, and Sir Walter found his friend thrust by, li^ 
nenting fhat he could not get there. 'FarewellV ex- 
daiosad Rawleigh, * I know not what shift you will make, 
but I am sure to have a place.' In going from the prison 
to the scaffold, among oinera who were pressing hard to 
we him, one old man, whose head was bald, came yery 
forward, insomuch ihat Rawleigh noticed him, and asked, 
' whether he would have ought of him V The old man 
answered, * Nothing but to see him, and to pray Grod for 
bim.* Rawleigh replied, ' I thank thee, good friend, and I 
am ^'fn' I !>&▼« no better thinz to return thee for thy good 
will.' Obierving his bald head, he continued, * but rake 
this nizhi-cap, (which was a very rich wrought one that he 
wore) for thou hast more need of it now than I.' 

His dreas, as was usual with him, was elegant, if not 
rich. Oldjrs describes it, but mentions, that * he bad 
a wrought nighUcap under his hat,' this we have otherwit e 
disposed of; no wore a ruff4>and, a black wrought yelvet 
aight-ffown oyer a hairi«oloured satin doublet, and a black 
wrou|;nt waistcoat ; black cut taffety breeches, and asb- 
eoloored silk stockings. 

He ascended the scaffold with the same cheerfulness as 
ba had passed to it ; and observing the lords seated at a 
distance, some at windows, he reouested they wouM ap- 
proach him, as be wished that iney should all witness 
what ho had to say. The request was complied with by 
aoreral. His speech is well known ; but some conies con- 
tain matters not in others. When he finished, he re- 
•uesied Lord Arundel that the king would not suffer any 
ibela to defame him after death—* And now I have a long 
joomey to go, and must take my leave.' < He embraced 
all the lords and other friends with such courtly compli- 
ments, as if he had met them at some feast,' says a leiter- 
wrfter. Having taken off his gown, he call*<d to the heads- 
iUB to show bim the axe, which not being instantly done, 
he repeatod, * I prithee let me see it. IXwt thou think 
that I am afraid of it?" He passed (he edge lightly over 
his finger, and smiling, observed to the sheriff,' * This is 
a sharp medicine, but a sound cure for aU diseases,' and 
kiiainff it, laid it down. Another writer has, * This is 
that, that will cure all sorrows.' After this he went to 
three several comers of (he scaffold, and kneeling down, 
desired all the people to pray fur bim, and recited a long 
prayer to himself. When he began to fit himself for the 
Uock, he first laid himself down to try how the block 
ilned him ; after rining up, the executioner kneeled down 
to ask his forgiveness, which Rawleigh with an embrace 
gave, but entreated him not to strike till he gave a token 
bv Wiiag up hia hand, < and Men, /eornol. 6irf afrilfce Aome ." 
When he laid his head down to receive the stroke, the ex- 
ecutioner desired him to lay his face towards the east. 
< It was no creat matter which way a man's head stood, 
■0 the heart lay risht,' said Rawleigh ; but these were not 
his last words. He was once more to speak in this world 
with the same intrepidity he had lived in it — ^Tor, having 
lain some minutes on the block in prayer, he gave the sig- 
nal ; but (he executioner, either unmindful, or ifi fear, 
failed to strike, and Rawleigh, after once or twice putting 
forth his hands, wa« compelled to ask him, * Why dost 
thou not strike? Strike! man!' In two blows he was 
beheaded ; but fi^m the first, his body never shrunk from 
the Sfjot, by any discomposure of his posture, which, like 
his mind, was immoveable. 

• In all the time he was upon the scaffold, and before. 
•iya Qiw of the manuscript letter-writers, * there appeared 
■ot the least alteration in him, either in his voice or coun- 
taaaace ; but ha seined as free from all manner of appre- 



hension as if he had been coma thither rather to bo a 
spectator than a sufferer; nay, the beholders aeeoMd 
much more sensible than did he, so that he hath purchased 
here in the opinion of men such honour and repuialimi, aa 
it is thought nis greatest enemies are they that are moat 
aorrowfulfor his death, which they see is like to turn m> 
UMieh to his advantage.' 

The people were deeply affected at the sight, and an 
much, that one said, that * we had not such another bead 
to cut off;' and another * wished the head and bramo to ba 
upon Secretary Naunlon's shoulders.' The observer md^ 
fered for this ; he was a wealthy citixen, and great newa* 
monger, and one who haanled Paul's Walk. Complaiai 
was made, and the citixen summoned to the privy-eonoaL 
He pleaded that he inunded no disrespect to Mr Secre- 
tary ; but only spoke in reference to the old prowb, that 

* two heads were better than ose !' Hia excuse was mU 
lowed at the moment ; but when afterwards called on ibr a 
contribution to St Paul's cathedral, and having suboehbed 
a hundred pounds, the Secretary obaerved to him, that 

* two were better than one, Mr Wiemarii !* either froaa 
fear, or charity, the witty dtixen doubled his suhoeriphott. 

Thus died this glorious and gallant cavalier, of wfaoM 
Osborne says, * His death was ounaged by bim with ao 
high and religious a resolution, as if a Roman had acted a 
Christian, or rather a Christian a Rooaan.* 

After having read the preceding article, we are aal»> 
nished at the greatness, sjid the variable nature of thia 
extraordinary man, and (his happy geniua. With Gibbon, 
who once meditated (o writo bis lue, we may pause, aad 

Kronounce * his character is ambiguous ;' bat we shall aoc 
esitate (o decide, thai Rawleigh knew better how to dia 
than to live. * His glorious hours,' says a contemporary, 

* were his arraignment and execution ;^— but never will be 
forgotten the intormediate years of his lettered iapriaon* 
meat! 

LITERARY UNIONS. 



SXCRXT BISTORT OF RAWLEIGB's BISTORT OW Tl 
WORLD, AND VASARl's LIVES. 

An tmion of talents, differing in their qualities, m^ 
carry some important works to a more extemied perfon- 
tioD. In a work of great enterprise, the aid of a nisvidlj 
hand may be absolutely necessary to complete the labouca 
of the projector, who may have neither the courage, tba 
leisure, nor all acquisitions necessary for performing iha 
favourite task which he has otherwise matured. Many 
great works^ commenced by a master genius have re* 
mained unfinished, or have been deficient for want of thia 
friendly succour. The public had been grateful to Joha* 
son, had he united in his dictionary the labours of soma 
learned etymologist. Speed'd Chronicle owes most of ita 
value, as it does its ornamenu, to the hand of Sir Robert 
Cotton, and other curious researchers, who ooatnbuted 
entire portions. Goguei's esteemed worii of the * Origia 
of the Arts and Sciences' was greatly indebted to the fra- 
ternal zeal of a devoted friend. The still valued books of 
the Port-royal Society were all formed by this happy 
union. The secret history of many eminent worka would 
show the advantages which may be derived from this oooh 
bination of talents, differing in their nature. Cumberiand's 
masterly versions of the fragments of the Greek dramatic 
poets had never been given to the poetical world, had ha 
not accidentally possessed the manuscript notes of hia re- 
lative, the learned Bentley. This treasure supplied that 
research in the most obscure works, which tne volatile 
studies of Cumberland could never have explored ; a cir- 
cumstance which he concealed from the world, proud of 
the Greek erudition which he thus cheaply poaseaaad. 
Yet by this literary union, Bentley's vast erudition mada 
those researches which Cumberiand could not ; and Ciua- 
berland gave tiie nation a copy of (he domsalic drama of 
Greece, of which Bentley was incapable. 

There is a large work, which is still celebrated, of whkh 
the composition has excited the astonishment even of tha 
philosophic Hume, but whose secret history remaina yet 
to be disclosed. This extraordinary volume is ' The His- 
tory of the World, by Rawleigh.' I shall traucriba 
Hume's observation that the reader may observe the lite- 
rary phenomenon. * They were struck with the extensiva 

♦ The chief panlctilsrs In this nerrntlve ape drawn from two 
msnitsrript ipttcrs or the day. In the Slosne collection, under 
their resiiertive dates, Nor. 8. 1618, Larkin to Sir Tho. Pick 
sring; OcLgl, 1618, Chsmberlaln'a leiuis. 
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fcatiufl of the roao, who being educated amidel naval and 
■nlicary enierprises, had wrptmed in thevurmaUofliUra' 
lure, men thote of the mott redute and $eaentary tmn ; and 
they admired his unbroken magnaniroiiy, which at hieafte, 
and under his circumstances, could eu^ge him to under- 
take and eiecuie so great a work, as his Hisiorjrof the 
World.' Now when the truth is known, the wonderful in 
this Kierary mvslery wiU disappear, eicept in the elo(|uent, 
the grand, and the pathetic passages interspersed in that 
TeneraUe volume. We may, indeed, pardon the astonish- 
nent of our calm philosopher, when we consider the recon- 
dite matter comained in this work, and recollect the little 
time which this adventurous spirit, whose life was passed 
in fabricating bis own fortune, and in perpetual enterprise, 
could allow to such erudite pursuits. Where could Raw- 
lei^ obtain that familiar acquaintance with the rabbinp, of 
wlusM language he was probablv entirely ignorant ? His 
Damerous pt^icatjons, the effusions of ine most active 
miDd, ibongh excellent in their kind, were evidently com- 
posed by one who was not abstracted in curious and re- 
■B€>te inquiries, but full of the daily business and the wis. 
dona of human life. His confinerorol in the tower, which 
laslrd several years, was indeed sufficient for the compo- 
•tlion of this folio volume, and of n second which appears 
to have occupied htm. But in that imprisonment it singu- 
lariy happened that he lived among literarv characters, 
with the most initroete friendship. There ne joined the 
Earl of Northumberland, the patron of the nhilosopbers 
•f bis ace, and wiih whom Rawleigh pnrsueo his chemi- 
cal atodies : and Serjeant Hnskins, a poet and a wit, and 
the poetical * ^ther* of Ben Johnvon, who acknowledged 
that < it waa Hoskins who had polishf-d him ;' and that 
Rawleigh oflcn consulted Hoskins on his literary works, I 
learn firom a manuscript. But however literary the at- 
■Kwnhere of the Tower proved to Rawleigh, no particle 
of Hebrew, end perhaps little of Grecian lore, floated 
from a chemist and a poet. The truth is, that the collec- 
tion of the materials of this history was the labour of seve- 
ral persons, who have not all been discovered. It has 
been ascertained, that Ben Jon^on was a considerable 
Contributor; and there was an English philosopher from 
whom Descartes, it is said, even by his own countrvmen, 
borrowed large! v — Thomas Hariot, whom Anthony Wood 
charges with infusing into Rawleigh's volume philosophi- 
cal D««f ions, while Rawleiirh was composing his History of 
the World. But if Rawleigh's pursuits turpasaed even 
ttose t^ (fte moat reduae and aedentary Uvea, as Hume ol>- 
■erved, we must attribute this to a * Dr Robert Burrel, 
Rector of North wald, in the county of Norfolk, who was a 
great favourite of Sir Walter Rawleigh, and had been his 
diaplain. All, or the greatest part of the drudgery of Sir 
Waller's history for Criticisms, Chronology, and reading 
Greek and Hebrew authors were performed by him, for 
.Sir Walter.** Thus a simple fact, when discovered, 
dears up the whole mystery; and we ieam how that 
knowledge was acquired, which as Hume sagaciously de- 
tected, required * a recluse and sedentary life,' such as the 
■Indies and the habits would be of a country clergyman in 
a U*amed age. 

The secret history of another work, still more celebrated 
than the History of the World, by Sir Walter Rawleigh, 
win doubtless surprise its numerous admirers. 

"* I draw my information from a very sinrular manascrfpt in 
the Lansdowne colleriion, which I think Has been mistaken 
for a b27^^ cipherins book, of which h has much the appear- 
ancCt No. 741. 1b.S7, as it stands In the auctioneer's catalogue. 
h appears to be a collection cIomIv written, extraried out of 
Anthony Wood'a papers ; and aa I have discovered in the ma> 
nuseript, iramerotis notices not elsewhere preserved, I am in- 
cHned lo think, that the transcriber conied them from that 
naas of Anthony Wood's papers, of which more than one 
sack full was burnt at his desrre before him, when dying. If 
k he so. this MS. Is the only regii«ter of many curious facts. 

Ben Jonson has been too freely censured for his own free 
eenenres. and particularly for oii<* he made on Sir Walter 
Bawleigh. who, he told Drummond, * esteemed more fame 
than conscience. The beat wiu In Eneland were employed In 
■lalrine his history : Ben himseir had written a piece to him 
of the Punk war. which he altered and set in hia book.* Jon- 
son's powerful advocate Mr Oifford has not alleffed a word )n 
the defence of our great Bard^s free conversational strictures ; 
the aecrat history of Rawleigh's preat work had never been 
discovered ; on ihlr occasion, however, Joneon only apoke 
what he knew to be true— and there may have been other 
trmha, tn those conversatk>ns which were set down at random 
by Drummond, who may hava chiefly racoUactad the aaitarkal 



Without the aid of a friendly hand, we ahould proBably 
have bees deprived of the delighilul history of Ariista by 
Vasari ; although a mere painter and gddaoiitb, and not 
a literary man, Vasari was bleaeed with the nice diaoem* 
mcDt of one deeply conversant with art, and saw rightly 
what was to be done, when the idea of the work was aug* 
seated by the celebrated Pauiua Joviua aa a aupphment to 
his own work cf the * Eulogiuma, of illustrious men.' Va- 
sari approved of the project ; but on that occaaion judi- 
ciously obaerved, not biiuUed by the celebrity of the liirra- 
ry man who projected it, that ' it would ruqure the v sis- 
lance of an ariiai to collect the materala, and arrange ihtm 
in their proper order; fur ahhough Joviua di^pia^ed great 
knowledge in hia observations, yet he had not been equal- 
Iv accurate in the arrangement of his facta in his book of 
Eulogiuma.' Afterwards, when Vaaari began to collect 
his information, and conculied Piilus Joviua on the plan, 
alihou£[h that author highly approved o( what he aaw, ha 
alleged hia own waniofMfiaure and ability to complete auch 
an enter priae ; and thia waa fortunate : we ahould other- 
wiae have had, instead of the rambling spirit which charma 
us in the volumes of Vasari, the vcrboae babbie of a da- 
claimer. Vaaari, however, looked round for the aaaiatanca 
he wanted ; a circumatance which Tiraboachi baa not no- 
ticed; like Hogarth, he renuired a literary man for hia 
scribe. I have discovered tne name of the chief writer of 
the Lives of the Painters, who wrote under the direction of 
Vasari, and probably often used hia own natural atyle, and 
conveyed lo ua those reflections which surely come from 
their aource. I ahall give the paa^age, aa a curioua in> 
stance where the secret history of books is oAen detected 
in the most obscure comers of reafarch. Who could 
have imagined that in a collection of the livea da* Santi • 
JBeati deW ordine dt? Predieatun^ we are to look for tha 
writer of Vasari'a livea ? Dun Serafini Razzi, the author 
of ihia eccleaiaaiical biography, baa thia reference : ' Who 
would aee more of thia may turn to the livea of the pain- 
ters, sculptors and architects, wriUen for the graaler pmt 
&y Don Silvano JRosxi, rov brother, for the Signor Cava- 
liere M. Giorgio Vasari, nia great frit-nd.'^ 

The discovery that Vasari'a votumea were not entirely 
written by himself, though probably under bis dictation, 
and, unquestionably, with his communications; as we 
know that Dr Morrell wrote the * Analyaia of Beauty' for 
Hogarth, will perhaps serve to clear up some unaccounia^ 
ble mistak^'a or omisaions which appear in that seriea <rf 
volumes, written at long intervals, and by different haada. 
Mr Fuaeli has alluded to them in utter astonishment ; and 
cannot account for Vaaari'a * incredible dereliction of r«- 
ininiecence, which prompted him to transfer what he had 
rightly aacribed to Giorgione in one edition to the older 
Parma in the aubaequent onca.' Again: Vasari'a me- 
mory waa either ao treai beroua, or hia rapidity in writing 
ao inconaiderate, that his account of the Capella Siatina. 
and the stanzo of Raffaello, ia a mere heap of errora ajM 
unpardonable confusion.' Even Bottari. hia learned edn 
tor, ia at a loaa to account for hia miatakes. Mr Fuaeli 
fioely obaerves, * He hss been called the Herodotua of our 
art ; and if the main aimplicity of hia narrative, and the 
desire of heaping anecdote on anecdote, entitle him in 
acme degree to that appellation, we ought not to forget 
that the information of every day adda something to the 
authenticity of the Greek historian, whilst every day 
ftirnwhes matter to question the credibility of the Tuscan.' 
Ail this strongly confirms the auapicion that Vaaari em* 
ployed different handa at different limes to write out hia 
work. Such mistakea wouM occur to a new writer, not 
alwaya conversant with the subject he was composing an, 
and the disjointed materials of which were oAen found in a 
disordered stale, ft ia, however, atrange that neither 
Bottari nor Tiraboschi appear to have been aware that 
Vasari employed others to write for him ; we see that 
from the first suggestion of the work he had originally pre-^ 
poeed that Pauiua Joviua ahould hold tha pen for him. 

The principle illustrated in this article might be par« 
sued; but the secret hiatory of two great worka aowell 
known are as suflUcient as twenty otbera of writings lesa 
celebrated. The literary phenomenon which had puzzled 
the calm inquiring Hume to cry out ' a miracle !' baa bcca 

* I find this quotation In a sort of polemical work of natural 
philosophy, eniitied ' Saggio di Storia Litteraria Florentlna 
del Secolo XVII, da Giovanne Clemcnte Nelli, Lucca, n»,» 
p. 58. Nelli also refers to what he had said on thia subject m 
his Planie ad alznti di S. M. del Fiore, p. vi. vii ;» a work on 
drchitaaura. See Brunec ; and Haym, Bib. ItaL da libil rad 
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■olvad by the diaoovery oT a little Tact on literary unioos, 
which derives importance from this circumataoce. 

or A BIOOHAPBr PAIMTBD. 

There are objects connected wiih literary curioeity, 
which, though they may never gntity our sight, yet whose 
Tery history is literary ; and the originality of their inven- 
tkO| should they excite imitation, may serve to constitute 
a class. I notice a book-curioMty of this nature. 

This extraordinary volume may be said to have con* 
tained the travels and adventures of Charles Magius, a 
BoWe Venetian ; and this volume, so precious, consisted 
only of ei|^teen pages, composed of a series of highlv- 
fiushed miniature paintings on vellum, some executed 6y 
Che hand of Paul Veronese. Each page, however, may 
be 8»id to contain many chapters ; fur, generally, it is 
eomposed of a large centrepiece, surrounded by ton 
■mall ones, with many apt inscriptiont , allegories, and al- 
losions; the whole exhibiting romantic incidents in the 
fife of this Venetian nobleman. But it is not merely as a 
beautiful production of art that we are to consider it ; it 
becomes associated with a more elevated feeling in the 
occasion which produced it. The author, who is himself 
the hero, afler having been long calumniated, resolved to 
■et before the eves oT his accusers the sufferings and ad- 
TentureshecouU perha^ have butitidiflerenily described : 
and instead of composing a tedious volume for his ju«iifi- 
cation, invented this new species of pictorial biography. 
The author minutely described the remarkable situations 
ID which fortune baa placed him ; and the artints, in em- 
bellishing the facts he furnished them with to record, emu- 
lated each other in givin« life to their truth, and putting 
iDio action, before the spectator, incidents which the pen 
bad leas impressively exhibited. This imiqiie production 
nay be conaiderrd as a model, to represent the actions of 
those who may succeed more fortunately by this new 
nwde of perpetuating their history ; discovering, by the 
aid of the pencil, rather than by their pen, the forms and 
eolottrs of an extraordinary life. 

It was when the Ottomans (about 1571) attacked the 
Isle nf Cyprus, that this Venetian nobleman was charged 
by bis republic to review and repair the forli6caiion8. He 
was afterwards sent to the Pope to negotiate an alliance : 
be returned to the senate, to give an account of his com- 
mission. Invested with the chief command, at the head 
of hit troops, Magius threw himself into the island of 
Cyprus, and afler a skilful defence, which could not pre- 
vent its fall, at Famagusta, he was takrn prisoner by the 
Turks, and made a slave. His age and infirmities in- 
duced his master, at length, to sell him to eome Christian 
nierchauUi ; and after an absence of several years from 
his beloved Venice, he suddenly appeared, to the astonish- 
ment and mortification of a party who had never Cf^ased 
fo calumniate him ; whilst his own noble family were com- 
pelled to preserve an indignant silence, having had no 
eommonications whh their lost and enslaved relative. 
Magius now returned to vindicate his honour, to reimttate 
himself in the favour of the senate, and to be restored to a 
▼enerable parent amidst his family: to whom he intro- 
duced a fresh branch, in a youth of seven years old, the 
child of his misfortunes, who, bom in trouble, and a stran- 
ger to domestic endearments, was at one moment united 
to a beloved circle of relations. 

I shall give a rapid view of some of the pictures of this 
Venetian nobleman's life. The whole series has been 
•laboroiely drawn up by the Duke de la Valliere, the ce- 
lebrated book-collector, who dwells on the detail with the 
enriositjr of an amateur.* 

In a rich frontispiece, a Christ is expiring on the cross 
Rellfion, leaning on a cohtmn, contemplates the Divinity, 
aad Hope is not distant from her. The genealogical tree 
of the house of Macftus, with an allegorical representation 
of Venice, its nobility, power, and riches : the arms of 
^aiius, in which is inserted a view of the holy sepulchre 
of Jerusalem, of which he was made a knight ; his pof 
trait, with a Latin inscription ; *■ I have passed through 
aims and the enemy, amidst fire and water, and the Lord 

* The dnke's description is not to be found, as might be ex- 
jMcted, In his own vaUwxl catalogue, bot was a coniribntion to 
Oalgnat*8 11, 16, where ii occupfes fourteen pagea. This sin- 
^ "^A •*•'** ■' Oaignai»s sale for 802 livres. it was iben 
nie goTden age of literary curiosity, when the rarest ihines 

r™J!2i'i™'"'^'i'*' *"** **•" price was even then considered 
exiraerdinary though the work was an unkiue. It mutt con- 
sist of about 180 subjects, by Italian artists. 



conducted me to a safe asylum, in the year of grace 167!.' 
The portrait of his son, aged seven years, finished with 
the crratest beauty, and supposed to have come from the 
hand of Paul Veronese ; it beara this inscription : * Over- 
come by violence and artifice, almost deud before his bbih. 
his mother was at length dehvered of him, full of life, with 
all the loveliness of infancy ; under the divine protection, 
his birth was happy, and his life with greater happinesr 
shall be closed with good fortune.* 

A plan of the isle of Cyprus, where Magius commanded, 
and nia first misfortune happened, his slavery by the 
Turks--'The painter has expressed thie by an emblem of 
a tree shaken by the winds and scathed by the lighinmg; 
but from the trunk issues a beautiful green branch shining 
in a brilliant sun, with this device—* From this fallen trunk 
springs a branch full of vigour.' 

The missions of Magius to raise troops in the province 
of la Puglio — In one of^ these Magius is seen returning to 
Venice ; his final departure,— a thunderbolt is viewed falk 
ing on his vessel— his passage by Corfu and Zanie, awl 
bis arrival at Ganglia. 

His travels to Egypt— The centra figure represents thir 
province raising iu right band extended towards a palm- 
tree, and the \rfi leaning on a pyramid, inscribed * Cele- 
brated throughout tlie «orld for her wonders.' The smaBer 
piutures are the entrance of Magius into the port of Alex- 
andria ; Rosetta, with a caravan of Turks and difierent 
nations; the city of Grand Cairo, exterior and Ulterior, 
with views of other places; and finally, his raturn to Ve- 
nice. 

His journey to Rome«-the centre figure an arnned Pal- 
las seated on trophies, the Tyber beneath her feet, a 
globe in her hands, inscribed Quod nrum vietrix oe dmninm 
* Because she is the Conqueress and Mistress of the 
World.' The ten small pictures are vieirs of the cities in 
the Pope's dominion. His firat audience at the conclave^ 
forms a pleasing and fine composition. 

His travels into Syria— the principal figure is a female 
emblematical of that fine country ; she is seated in the 
midst of a pay orchard, and embraces a bundle of roses, 
inscribed Mundi deiin^—* The delight of the universe.* 
The small compartments are views of towns and ports, 
and the spot where Magius collected his fleet. 

His pilgrimaite to Jerunalem, where he was made a 
knight of the holy sepuluhre — the principal figure repn>- 
sems Devotion, inscribed Dueii. * It is she who cooHucte 
me.' The coniparlroenis exhibit a variety of objects, with 
a correctness of drawmg, which are descr^ied as belonying 
to the class and partaking of the charms, of the pencil of 
Claude Lorraine. His vessel is firat viewed in the road- 
stead at Venice beat by a utorro ; arrives at Zanie to re* 
fresh ; enters the port of Siniiso; there having landed, be 
and his companions are proceeding to the town on asses, 
f<»r Christians were not permitted to travel in Turkey on 
horses — In the church at Jerusalem the bishop, in hu pon- 
tifical habit, receives him as a knight of the holy sepul- 
chre, arraying him in the armour of Gfidfrey of Boiiiiion, 
and plarine his sword in the hsmis of Magiiw. His arri- 
val at Bethlem, lo see the cradle of the Lord— and bis re- 
turn by Jaffa with hisoompanions, in the dress of pilgrims ; 
the groups are finely contrasted with the Turks mingling 
amongst them. 

The taking of the city of Famagusta, and his slaverr-- 
The middle firure, with a dog at its feet, represents Fi- 
delity, the character of Magius who ever preferred it to 
his life or his freedom, inscribed Cap/tva/<^< She hss re- 
duced me to sisvery.' Six pmaller pictures exhibit the 
different points of the island of Cyprus, where the Turks 
eflTected ihrir descents. Magius retreating to Famagusta, 
which he long defended, and whera his cousin, a rkilfoi 
engineer, was killed. The Turks compelled to raise the 
siege, but return with greater forces— the sariting of the 
town and the palace, where Magius was taken.— One 

Ercture exhibits him brought before a bashaw, who has 
im stripped, to judge of bis strength and fix his price, 
when after examinati'in be is sent among other sisves.— 
He is seen bound and tied up among his compattions in 
misfnrtune-^agsin he is forced to labour, and carries ar 
cask of water on his shouldera.— In another picture, his 
master, finding him weak of body, conducts him to a slave 
merchant to sell him. In another we see him lesdiog an 
ass loaded with packages; his new master, finding him 
loitering on bis way, showera bis blows on him, while a 
soldier is seen purloining one «f the pockaget from th» 
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Mi. Another eochibiu Ma(icui sinking with fatigue on 
tte saodi, while hia mamer would raise bim up by an ini> 
narinff use of the bastinado. The varied detials of theee 
Uttlc paintinp are pleasingly executed. 

The dose of h'u slavery— The middle fifure kneeling to 
Hnaven, and a light breaking from it, inscnbed * He breaks 
mr diains,' to express the cnnfidcnoe of Macius. The 
T'urks are seen landing with their pillage and their slaves. 
bk otte of the pictures are seen two ships on fire; a 
young lady of Cypnis preferring death to tne loss of her 
honour and the miseries of slavery, determined to set fire 
to the vessel in which she was carried ; she succeeded, 
and the flames communicated to another. 

His return to Venice— The painter for his principal 
figure ha< chosen a Pallas, with a helmet on her bead, the 
Bgis on one arm, and her lance in the other, to describe 
Che courage with which Maj|ius had supported his raisfor* 
Inaes, inscribed iZeduot^* She brings me back.' In the 
last of the compfrtments he is seen at the custom-house 
at Venice ; he enters the house of his father ; the old man 
hastens to meet him, and embraces him. 

One page is filled by a single picture, which represents 
Ibe aenaie of Venice, with the Doge on his throne ; Ma- 
mus presents an account of his difiereot employments, and 
BoMs in his hand a scroll, on which b written, i^tud cem- 
WKUUti perftd ; quod rettat agendum^ pare fidit eompUetar'^ 
* I have done what you committed to my care ; and I will 
perfonn with the same fidelity what remains to be done.' 
be a received by the senate with the most distinguished 
honours, luid is not only justified, but praised and honoured. 
The most mocnificeni of these paintings is the one at^ 
tributed to Paul Veronese. It is described by the Duke 
da la Valliere as almost unparalleled for its richness, its 
elegaoce, and its brilliancy. It is inscribed Pater meus tt 
frgttrta nui derdiquerunt me; JDommis autem oMtumprnt 
me /— >* My father and ray brothers abandoned me ; out 
the Lord look me under hn protection.' This is an allu- 
saoa to the accusation raised against him in the open 
sev\te, when the Turks look the isle of Cyprus, and his 
fiunily wunted either the con&lence or the courage to de. 
fend alaj^us. In the front of this large picture, Ma^ius 
leading his son by the hand, conducts him to be reconciled 
with his brothers and sisters-in-law, who are on the op- 
posite side; his hand holds this scroll, Voe eogUnali»de 
SM maiwn; »ed Deu* eonoertU iUud m frofum>-^You 
thoiuht ill of me ; but the Lord has turned it to good.' In 
this be aUudes to the satisfaction he had given the senate, 
and to the honours they had decreed him. Another scene 
is introduced, where Magins appears in a magnificent 
hall at table in the midst of all his family, with whom a 
general reconciliation has taken place : on his left hand 
are gardens opening with an enchanting effect, and mag- 
nificently omamentM, with the villa of his father, on which 
Ibwsrs and wreaths seem dropping on the roof, as if from 
heaven. In the perspective the landscape probably repre- 
sents the rural neighoourhood of Magius's early days. 

Such are the most interesting incidents which I have 
selected from the cofiious description of Uie Duke de la 
V^Uere. The idea is new of this production, an auto- 
biography in a series of remarkable scenes, painted under 
the eye of the describ«»r of them, in which too he has pre- 
served all the fubess of his feelinss and his minutest re- 
collections; but the novelty becomes interesting from the 
character of the noble Magius, and the romantic fancy 
whi^ inspirad this elaborate and costly curiosity. It was 
Dot indeea without some trouble that I have drawn up this 
little ancount ; but while thus em|iloyed, I seemed to be 
composing a very unoommoo romance. 

CA0SB AHD PaXTSXT. 

It is an important principle in morale and in politics, not 
to mistake the cause for the pretext, nor the pretext for the 
cause, and by this means to distinguish between the eon- 
csaled and the ostensible, motive. On this principle his- 
tary might be recdmposed in a new reanner ; it would not 
oAsQ describe etretMuCanMS and charaelen as they usually 
«||pear. When we mistake the characters of men, we 
■istake the nature of their actions, and we shall find in the 
•tody of secret history, that some of the most important 
events in modem history were produced from verv diflVr- 
snt motives than iheir ostensible ones. Polybius, the 
■est philusophtcal writer of the ancients, has marked out 
(bis tiseful distinction of ooifse and preteM, and aptly iltus- 
tratas the observation by ths facts which hs sxpbuos. 



Amilcar, for instance, was the first author and contriver cf 
the second Punic war, though he died ten years before tha 
commencement of it. * A statesman,' says the wise and 
grave historian, * who knows not how to trace iho origin of 
events, and disoem the different sources from whence they 
take their rise, may be compared to a physician, who neg* 
lecis to inform himsetf of the causes of those distempers 
which he is called in to cure. Our pains can never bs 
better employed than in searching out ine causes of events ) 
fur the most trifling incidents give birth to matters of the 
greatest moment and impwtance.' The latter part of (his 
remark of Polybius pmots out another principle which has 
been often verified by history, and whidi furnished the 
materials of the little book of * Grands Evenemeus par ies 
petites Causes.' 
Our present inquiry concerns 'causa and pretext.' 
Leo X projected an alliance of the sovereigns of Chris« 
tendom against the Turks. The avowed (Hnject was to 
oppose the progress of the Ottomans against the Mamo* 
lakes of Egypt, who w«re more friendly to the Christians; 
but tlie concealed motive with his holiness was to enrich 
himself and his family with llie spoils of Christendom, and 
to aggrandise the papal throne by war ; and such indeed, 
the policy of these pontiffs had always been in those ana 
crusades which they excited against the East. 

The Reformation, excellent as its results have proved 
ia the cause of genuine freedom, originated in no purer 
source than human passion and selfish motives : it was the 
progeny of avarice in Germany, of novelty in France, and 
of love in England. The latter is elegantly alluded to by 
Gray, 

' And gospel'ligbt first beam*d from Bullen's eyes.* 

The Refonnation is considered by the Duke of Nevers in 
a work printed in 1590, as it had been by Franci« I in his 
apology in 1637, as a coup dCiUU of C ha Hes V, towards 
universal monarchy. The duke says, that the Emperor 
silently permitted Luther to establish his principles in Ger- 
many, that they might split the confederacy of the elective 
princes, and by this division facilitate their more easy con- 
quest, and play them off* one against anotlier, and by these 
means to secure the imperial crown, hereditary in the 
boose of Austria. Had Charles V not been the mere crea- 
ture of his politics, and had he fvU any zeal for tho Catho- 
lic cause, which he pretended to fight for, never would he 
have allowed tlie new doctrines to spread for more than 
twenty years without the least opposition. 

The tamous league in France was raised for * religion 
and the roli*>f of public grievances ;' such was the pre- 
text !^ After the princes and the people had alike become 
its victims, this Heague' was discovered to have been 
formed by the pride and the ambition of the Guises, aided 
by the machinations of the Jesuits against the attempts of 
the Prince of Cond^ to diilodge them from iheir *seat of 
power.' While the Huguenots pillaged, burnt, and massa- 
cred, declaring in iheir manifestoes, that they were only 
fighting to TtUam Ihe Idng^ whom they asserted ^nias a pri- 
soner of the Guises ; the catholics repaid them with ths 
same persecution and the same manifestoes, declaring that 
they only wished to iiberaie the Prinee of Condd^ who was 
the prisoner of tho Huguenots. The people were led on 
by the cry of ' religion*;' but this civil war was not in re- 
ality so much CatlK)lic against Huguenot, as Guise acainst 
Cond^. A parallel event occurred between our Charies 
I and the Scotch Covenanters ; and tho king expres^ 
declared, in * a large declaration, concemhig the late tiK 
mults in Scotland,' that relision is oa\y pretended^ and used 
by them as a cloak to palliate their intended rcMUea,' 
which he demonstrated by the facts he alleged. There was 
a revolutionary party ia France, which, taking the name 
of I'VondsHrs, shook that kingdom under the administra- 
tion of Cardinal Mazarine, and held out for their pretext 
the public freedom. But Uiat faction, composed of some 
of the discontented French princes and the mob, was en- 
tirely organized by Cardinal De Retz, who held them in 
hand, to check or to spur them as the occasion required. 
from a mere personal pique against Mazarine, who had 
not treated that vivacious genius irith all the defarenos hs 
exacted. This appears from his own memoirs. 

We have smiled at James I threatening the states- 
geqeral by the English ambassador, about Vorstius, a 
Dutch professor, who had espoused the doctrines of Ar^ 
minius against those of the contra-remonstrants, or Cal- 
vinists ; tne ostensible subject was religious, or rather me- 
taphysical<sligious doctrines, but th« csocsalsd oos iria a 
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gtntffgle for pradoouMnce b«twoon the Pentioimry Banie- 
volt, utiitM by the French intereet, and the Prince of 
Orange, rapported bv the English. * These were the re&l 
Murees,' says Lord Hardwicke, a statesman and a man of 
letters, deeply conversant with secret and pablic history, 
and » tar nmre able jydge than Diodati the Swiss Divine, 
and Brandt the eccTesiastieal historian, who in the synod 
of Dort could see nothing but what appeared in it ; and 
gravely narrate the idle swabbles onphrases concerning 
medestination or grace. Hales, of Eaton, who was se- 
eietary to the English ambassador at this synod, perfectly 
aooofds with the accoant of Lord Hardwicke. *■ Our sv- 
Bod,' writes that judicious observer, < goes on like a watch ; 
Ihe mum wheels upon which the whole buiiness turns are 
least in sight ; for all things of moment are acted in private 
■essioos ; whai i»dom mpubHe as only far thaw and enters 



The eoast of the persecution of the Jansemsts was the 
iealoasy of the Jesuits -, thejretoct was la grace tnfi$anU. 
The leanked La Grose observes, that the same circum- 
atance occurred in the afiair of Nesiorius and the church of 
Aleiandria ; the pretext was orthodoxy, the cause was the 
joaloQSy of the church of Aleiandria ; or rather the fiery 
and turbulent Cyril, who personally hated Neetorius. 
The opinions ot Nesiorius, and the council which coo- 
demnen them, were the same in effect. I only produce 
this remote fact to jMrove that ancient times do not alter tho 
Ihe truth of oar pnnciple. 

When James II was so strenuotn an advocate for Iom- 
walim and Uberijf ^ eonadenet in removing the test act, 
this enlightened principle of government was only a pn- 
i»ai with that monk-ridden monarch ; it is welV known that 
the eoMM was to introduce and make the catholics predom- 
inant in his councils and covemment. The result, which 
that eager and blind politician hurried on too fast, and 
vrhich therefore did not take place, wouM have been, that 
* liberty of conscience^ would soon have become an * overt 
act oflreason,'^ before an inquisition of his Jesuiu I 

In all political affairs drop the prtteaeU and strike at the 
soMsas ,* we may thus understand what the heads of parties 
nay choose to conceal. 

POLITICAL FOBOBRIXS AHD ITCTIOin. 

A writer whose learning gives value to his eloquence, 
in bis Bampton Lectures nae eensured, with that liberal 
■pirh 80 friendly to the cause of truth, the calumnies and 
ruBoara of parties, which are still industriously retailed, 
though they have been often confuted^ Forged doco- 
■ents are still referred to, or Ules unsupported by evi- 
denee are confidently quotsd. Mr Hebers subject con^ 
fined his inquiries to theological histoiy; he has told 
us that * Augustine is not ashamed, in his dispute with 
Fanstus, to take advantage of the popular slanders against 
the folkiwera of Manes, though his own experience, for 
he had himself been of that sect, was sufficient tode- 
teot this falsehood.' The Romanists, in spite of satis- 
factory answers, have oontintted to urge against the 
English protestant the romance of Parkers oonsecratiMi ; 
whUe the protestant persists m falsely imputing to the 
oalbolic public formutaries, the systematic omnsioii of the 
•ooond commandment. * The calumnies of Rhnius and 
Stinstra against theMoravian brethren are cases in point,* 
continues Mr Heber. * No one now believes them, yet 
they once could deceive even Warburtoo!' We may 
also add the obsolete calumny of Jews crucifying boys— of 
which a monument raised to Hugh of Lincoln perpetuates 
the memory, and which a modern historian records with- 
oat any scruple of doubt; several authorities, which are 
dted on this occasion, amount only to the single one of 
Matthew Paris, who gives it as a popular rumour. Such 
■eeiisations usually happened when the Jews were too rich 
•ad the king was too poor ! 

The fklsehoods and forgeries raised by parties are over^ 
whebmng ! It startles a philosopher, in the calm of his 
■Indy, when he discovers now writers, who, we may pre- 
sume, are searchers after truth, should, in fact, turn out to 
be searehers after the groaseet fictions. This alters tho 
habits of the literary man : it is an unnatural depravity of 
his mrsuitst.aiid it proves that the personal is too apt to 
preoominale over the literary character. 

I have already touahed on the main point of the pre- 
sent article in the one on * Political Nick-names.' I have 
there shown how political cahimny appears to have 
rcdooed into an art; one of its branches would e 



that of converting forgeries and fictions into historical 
thorities. 

When one nation is at war with another, there ia 
doubt that the two governments connive at, and often 
courage the most atrocious libels on each other, to 
den the people to preserve their independence, and 
tribute cneerfully to the expenses of the war. France 
and England formerly complained of Holland— the Athe- 
nians employed the same policy against the Macedonians 
and Persians. Such is the origin of a vast number of sop' 
posititioos papers and volumes, which sometimes, at a r^ 
mote date, confound the labours of the honest hiatoriaa, 
and too often serve the purposes of the dishonest, with 
whom they become authorities. The crude and smpift- 
cieoa libels which were drawn out uf their obscurity is 
Cromweirs time against James the First have over->loaded 
the character of that monarch, yet are now eagerlr referred 
to by party writers, thoncb iii their own days tne^, ^"^f^ 
obsolete and doubtful. During the ciril wara of Charles 
the f^irst, such spurious ilocumenti exist in the forme of 
speeches which were never spoken ; of letters ne^er wrir- 
ten by the names subscribed ; printed declarations never 
declared ; battles never fought, and victories never obtain- 
ed ! Such is the language of Roshworth, who eomplaiw 
of this evil spirit of party-lorgeries, while he is himself sus- 
pected of bavins rescinded or suppressed whatever was 
not agreeable to nis patron Cromwell. A curious, aad, 
perhaps, a necessary list might be drawn up of polhiesi 
forgenes of our own, which have been rometimes referred 
to as genuine, but which are the inventions of wits and sa- 
tirists ! Bayle ingeniously observes, that at the ck»e of 
every oentury such productions should be branded by a 
skilful discriminator, to save the future inquirer fiiom er- 
rors he can hardly avoid. ' How many are still kept in 
error by .the satires of the sixteenth century ! lirasv 
of the present age will be no less active in future ages, for 
they will still be preserved in public libraries.' 

The art and skill with which some have fabricated a 
ibraed narrative, render its detection almost hopeless 
When young Maitland, the brother to tbe secretary, in oi^ 
der to palliate the crime of the assassinati(« of the Re gent 
Murray, was employed todrew up a pretended conferenes 
between him, Knoa, and othera, (o stigmatize them by ike 
odium of advising to dethrone the young monarch, and U> 
substitute the r^nt for their sovereign, Maitland pro- 
duced so dramatic a performance, by giving to each per- 
son his peculiar mode of expression, that this circomstance 
long baffled the incredulitv of those who couM not is 
ccMMcquence deny the truth of a narrative apparentljr so 
correct in its particulars ! * Tbe fiction of tne warminf- 
pan, enclosing the young Pretender, bron^ht more adhe- 
rents to the cause of the Whigs than the Bill of Rights,' 
observes Lord John Russell. 

Among such party narratives, the horrid tale of the 
bloody Colonel Kirk, has been worked up by Home witb 
all his eloquence ana pathos ; and, from its interest news- 
nicion has arisen of its treth. Tet, so far as it cooeens 
ICirk, or the raign of James the Second, or even Engpik 
history, it is, as Ritsen too honestly expresses it, * an i** 
pudent and a barefaced He !' The ample fact is toM hy 
Kemet in a few words : he probably was aware of the sa- 
ture of this political fiction. Hume was not, indeed^ bisi- 
self the fabricator of the tale ; but he had not any bntorK 
cal atithortiy. The origin of this faUe was probsHy a 

Eious fraud of the Whig party, to whom Kirk had rt ndm 
imself odiotis ; at that moment stories still more terrify' 
ing wera sreedily swallowed, and whid), Ritsoo ■>*"?' 
ates, have oecome a part of the history of England. The 
origmal story, related more arcdmstandally, thouith y^ 
more affectingly, nor perhaps more truly, may be foonen' 
Wanley's « Wonden of the Little World,"* which f ff^r 
relieving it from the tediousness of old Wsniey. ^^ 
A governor of Zealand, under the boM Dtdte ^?!1 
gundy, had m vain sought to seduce the affections of tbe 
beautiful wife of a citizen. The governor impriiODs tw 
husband on an accusation of treason ; and wb«B *ki 
wife appeared as the suppliant, the governor, *^^ 
brief eloquence, succeeded as a lover, on the pl o"** 
her husband's life ooukl only be spared by her eoinpv- 
ance. The woman, m teara and in aveivioo, *"" "" 
without a hope of vengeance only delayed, lo* •^J'JJl 
our ! Pointing to the prison, the governor toM faer I' J^ 
seek your husband, enter there, and take him skng *"■ 

• Book m, di. 20, ssc 18 
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yqu !* Th« wife, in tbo bitternen of her tkoughta, vet 
ttot without the oooeolatioii that she had anatebed her 
hnriwnd from the grave, pawed into the prieoo ; there in 
a cell, is3 her aetoniahment and horror, she beheld the 
eorpfl« of her husband laid out in a coffin, ready for buiial ! 
Maurning over it, she at length returned to thii governor, 
fiercely exclaiming, * You have kept your word ! you have 
restored to me my husband ! and be assured the favour 
shall be repaid !* t*he inhuman villain^ terrified in the 
pmaence or his intrepid victim, attempted to appease her 
▼engeance, and more, to win her to his wishes. Return- 
ing bnoie, sh6 assembled her friendsi revealed her whole 
•lory, and under their protection, she appealed to Charles 
ihe Boid, a strict lover of justice, and who now awarded 
a singular but an exemplary catastrophe. The duke first 
commanded that the crimmal governor should instantly 
omrry the woman whom he had made a widow^ and at 
the same time sicn his will, with a clause importing, that 
dKMild he die before his lady he constituted her his heiress. 
AU this was concealed from both sideS) rather to satisfy 
the duke than the parties themselves. This done, the 
uohappy woman was dismissed alone! The governor 
was conducted to the prison to suffer the same death he 
had inflicted on the husband of his wiie ; and when this 
lady was desired once more to enter the prison, she be- 
held her second husband headless in his coffin as she had 
her first ! Such extraordinary incidenis in so short a pe- 
riod overpowered the feeble frame of the sufferer ; she 
£ed— leaving a son, who inherited the rich accession of 
fbrtune so Utally obtained by his injured and suffering 
mother. 

Such is the tale of which the party story of Kirk ap- 
peared to Ritson to' have been a nfaceimento ,* but it is 
rather the foundation than the superstructure. This 
critic was right in the main, but not by the by ; in the 
general, not m the particular. It was not necessary to 
fmint out the present source, when so many others of a 
parallel nature exist. This tale, universally ' told, Mr 
I)ouce considers as the origin of * Measure for Measure,' 
and was probably some traditional event ; for it appears 
sometimes with a change of names and places, without any 
of incident. It always turns on a soldier, a brother, or a 
hosband executed ; and a wife, or sister, a deceived victim, 
to save them Grom deaih. It was, therefore, easily trans- 
ferred to Kirk, and Pomfret's poem of * Cruelty and Lust' 
long made the story popular. It could only have been in 
this Vnrm that it reaehea the historian, who. it must be ob- 
served, introduces it as a * story eommomjf told of him ;' 
but popular tragic romances should not enter into the dusty 
docun%eats of a history of England, and much less be par- 
tioularly specified in the index ! Bolleforest, in his old ver- 



of the tale, has given the circumstance of * the Cap- 
tain, who having seduced the wife under the promise to 
save her husband's life, exhibited him soon afterwards 
Anmfh thg window of her oj^artment mtmended on a gib- 
bet* This fimas the horrid mcident in the history of * the 
bloody Colonel,' and served the purpose of a party, who 
wished to bury him in odium. Kirk was a soldier of for- 
tune, and a loose liver, and a great blusterer, who would 
Bometinies threaten to decimate his own regiment : but is 
said to have forgotten the menace the next day. Hateful 
as such militarv men will always b«, in the present instance 
Cokwel Kirk nas been shamefully calumniated by poets 
and historians, who suffer themselves to be duped by the 
forcerios of political parties ! 

While we are delecting a source of error into which the 
partv iedings of modern historians may lead them, let us 
eonKss that they are (ar more valuable than the ancient ; 
for to us, at least, the ancients have written history with- 
out producing authorities! Modem historians must fiuv 
Bish their readers with the truest means to become their 
critics, by providing them with their authorities; and it is 
only by judicious^ appreciating these that we mav con- 
fidently accept their discoveries. UnouestionaUy tne an- 
ments have often introduced into their nistories many tales 
mmilar to the story of Kirk— popular or party forgeries ! 
The mellifluous copiousness of Livy conceals many a tale 
of wonder; the graver of Tacitus etches many a fatal 
stroke; and Uie secret history of Suetonius too (^ten 
laises a suspicion of those whispers, Quid rear in aurem 
rrgnus dtserif, quid Junofabulaia tU cum Jove. It is cer- 
tain that Plutarch has often told, and varied too in the tel- 
ing, the same stor^, which he has applied to different 
psiaoQS* A critic m the Ritsonian style has said of ths 



crave Plutarch, Mendaat iiU PbOerchiM fin istos orotomsi, 
doUt «t erroribHB oonsuios, oUm eonocnbiUamt.* * That 
lying Plutarch, who formerly scribbled the lives of the 
oratora, made up of falsities and blunders ! There is in 
Italian a scarce book, of a better design than execution, 
of the Abbate Lancellotti, Farfalloni dogU aniichi A«»- 
tarid.'^* Flim-«llams of the aacienu.' Modem historians 
have to dispute their passage to immortality step by step ; 
and however fertid be their eloquence, their real test as to 
value, must be brought to the bumble references in their 
margin. Yet these must not terminate our inquiries ; for 
in tracing a story to its original source, we shall find that 
fictions have been sometimes grafted on truths or hear- 
says, and to separate them as they appeared in their first 
stage, is the pride and glory of learned criticism. 

xxraassioir op strppBESssD OFiirioir. 

A people denied the freedom of speech or of writing, 
have usually Isfl some memorials of their feelings in that 
silent language which addresses itself to the eye. Many 
ingenious inventions have been contrived, to give vent to 
Uieir suppressed indignation. The voluminous grievance 
which they could not trust to tlie voice or the pen, they 
have carved in wood, or sculptured on stone ; and have 
sometimes even facetiously concealed their satire among 
the playful ornaments, designed to amuse those of whom 
they so fruitlessly complained ! Such monuments of the 
suppressed feelings of tne multitude are not often inspected 
by the historian^-^heir minuteness escapes all eyes but 
those of the philosophical antiqiiary ; nor are these satiri- 
cal appearances always considered as grave authorities, 
which unquestionably they will be found to be by a close 
observer of human nature. An entertaining history of the 
modes of thinking, or the discontents of a people, drawn 
from such dispersed efforts iu every era, would cast a new 
light d* secret history over many dark intervals. 

Did we possess a secret history of the Saturnalia, it 
would doubtless have afforded some materials fur the pre- 
sent article. In those revels of venerable radicalism, when 
the senate was cloeed, and the Pilen»t or cap of liberty, was 
triumphantly wom, all things assumed an appearance con- 
trary to what they were ; and human nature, as well as 
human laws, might be said to have been parodied. Among 
so many whimsical regulations in favour of the lici-niious 
rabble, there was one which forbad the circulation of mo- 
ney ;' if any one offered the coin of the stale, it was to be 
condemned as an act of madness, and the man was brought 
to his senses by a penitential fa^t for that day. An inge- 
nious French antiquary seems to have discovered a class 
of wretched medals, cast in lead or copper, which formed 
the circulating medium of these mob Lords, who, to ridi* 
cule the idea of monej/, used the basest metals, stamping 
them with grotesque figures or odd devices, — such as a 
sow; a chimerical bird; an imperator in his car, with a 
monkey behind him ; or an old woman's head, Aooa IjoM" 
fenft'o, either the traditional old nurse of Romulus, or an 
old courtesan of the same name, who bequeathed the fruits 
of her labours to the Roman people! As all things were 
done in mockery, this base metal is stamped with 8. c, to 
ridicule the eenatue contuUo^ which our antiquary happily 
explains,! m the true spirit of this government of mockery, 
SaturMl&tum. eonndto^ agreeing witn the legend of the re- 
verae, inscribed in the midst of four faU, or hones, which 
they used as dice, ^id bidit wrram det^ quod sofis nt~~'* Let 
them who play give a pledge, which will be sufficient.' 
This mock money servea not only as an expression of the 
native irony of the radical gentry of Rome durins their 
festival, but had they spoken their mind out, meant a ri- 
dicule of 'money itself; for these citizens of equality have 
alwavs imagined that society imght proceed without thb 
contrivance of- a medium which served to represent pro- 
perty, in which they themselves must so little participate. 

A period so glorious for exhibiting the suppressed sen- 

^ Taylor, Annoc ad Lysiam 

f Baudelot de Dairval de I* tjdlii6 des Vo]rages, 11, tM. 
There is a work, by Fteoroni on these lead coins or Tickets. 
They are found in the cabinets of the curious meialllst. 
Pinkerton, refbrring to this enteruining work, regrets that 
< Such curious remains have almost escaped the nock« of 
medallists, and have not yet been ranged in one class, or 
named. A special work en them would be hl^ly aecepU' 
ble' The time has perhaps arrived when antiquaries may 
besin to be philosophers, and philosophers antiquaries ! The 
nnliappy separation of enidition from philosophy, and of phi- 
losopny fi>om erudition, has hitherto thrown impediments la 
the pcogrsMof ths buman rnbid, and tfaa hfaNory of man. 
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Mmeots of the populace, &• were these S<itumcliaf had 
bMn nearly lost for us, had not some notiond been pre- 
■eryed by Lucian ; for we ^lean but sparingly from the 
■demo paces of the historian, except m the remarkable 
iastanoe which Suetonius has preserved of the arch-mime 
who followed the body of the Emperor Vespasian at his 
funaral. This officer, as well as a similar one, who ac- 
•ompanied the seneral to whom they granted a triumph, 
and who was allowed the unrestrained licentiousness of 
his tODgue, were both the organs of popular feeling, and 
studied to gratify the rabble, who were their real masters. 
On this occasion the arch-mime, representing both the ex- 
terior personage and the character of Vespasian, accord- 
ing to custom, mquired the expense of the funeral ? He 
was answered, * ten millions or sesterces !* In allusion to 
the love of money which characterized the emperor, his 
mock representaitve exclaimed, ' Give me the money, and, 
if you will, throw my body into the Tiber !* 

All these mock omces and festivals among the ancients, 
I consider as organs of the suppressed opinions and feel- 
ings of the populace, who were allowed no oiher, and had 
not the means of the printing ages to leave any permanent 
raeordi. At a later period, before the discovery of the 
art, which multiplies, with such facility, libels or panegy- 
rics ; when the people could not speak freely against those 
rapacious clergy, who sheared the fleece and cared not for 
the sheep, many a secret of popular indignation was con- 
fided not to books (for they could not read^ but to pic- 
tures and sculptures, which are books which the people can 
always read. The sculptors and illuminators of those times, 
no doubt shared in common the popular feelings, and bold- 
ly trusted to the paintings or the carvings which met the 
eyes of their luxurious and indolent masters iheir satirical 
inventions. As far back as in 1300, we find in Wolfius* 
the description of a picture of this kind, in a MS. of 
iEiS0p*s Fables, found in the Abbey of Pulda, among other 
emblems of the corrupt lives of the churchmen. The 
present was a wolf, large as life, wearing a monkish cowl, 
with a shaven crown, preaching to a flock of sheep, with 
these words of the apNOstle in a label from his mouth, — 
* God is my witness how I long for you all in my bowels I* 
And underneath was inscribe^ — ' This hooded wolf is the 
hypocrite of whom it is said in the Gospel, " Beware of 
false prophets .'" ' Such exhibitions were oflen introduced 
into articles of furniture. A cushion was found in an old 
abbey, in which was worked a fox preaching to geese, 
each goose holding in his bill his praving bi^ads ! In the 
•tone wall, and on the columns of the great church at 
Strasburg was once viewed a number of wolves, bears, 
foxes, and other mischievous animals carrying holy-water, 
crutufixes, and tapers ; and others more indelicate. These, 
probably as old as the year ISOO, were encrraven in 1617, 
ny a proiestant ; and were not destroyed till 1 685, by the 
pious rage of the catholics, who seemed at length to have 
rightly construed these silent lampoons ; and in their turn 
broke to pieces the protestant images as the others had 
done the papistical aolls. The carved seals and stalls in 
our own cathedrals exhibit subjects, not only strange and 
■atirical, but even indecent. At the time they built church- 
es they satirized the ministers ; a curious instance how 
the feelings of the people siruegle to find a vent. It is 
conjectured that rival orders satirized each other, and that 
some of the carvings are caricatures of certain monks. 
The margins of illuminated manuscripts frequently contain 
inffenious caricatures, or satirical allegories. In a mag- 
nificent chronicle of Froissart I observed several. A wolf, 
as usual, in a monk's frock and cowl, stretching his paw to 
bless a cock, bending its head submissively to the wolf; or 
a fox with a crosier, dropping beads, which a cock is pick- 
ing up; to satirize the olind devotion of the bigots; per- 
haps the figure of the cock alluded to our Gallic neigh- 
bours. A cat in the habit of a nun, holding a platter in 
its paws to a mouse approaching to lick it ; alludmg to the 
allurements of the abbesses to draw young women into 
their convents ; while sometimes I have seen a sow in an 
abbeM's veil, mounted on stilts ; tlie sex marked by the 
sow's dugs. A pope sometimes appears to be thrust by 
devils into a caldron ; and cardinab are seen roasting on 
■pits ! These omamenU must have been generally execu- 
ted by monks themselves ; but these more ingenious mem* 
bers of the ecclesiastical order appear to have sympa- 
fliized with the people, like the curates in our church, and 
envied the pampered abbot and the purple bishop. Church- 

* Lest, Mean. I, ad. aa ISOq. 



men were the usual objects of the suppressed indignatioD 
of the people in those days ; but the knights and feodsl 
lords have not always escaped from the * curses not kiod 
but deep,* of tlieir satirical pencils. 

As the ReCormaiJon, or rather the Revolution, was has- 
tening, this custom become so general, that in one of the 
dialogues of Erasmus, where two Franciscans are enter- 
tained by their host, it appears that such satirical eidiibi- 
lions were hung up as common furniture in the apartments 
of inns. The facetious genius of Erasmus cither mveals 
or describes one which he had seen of an ape in the habit 
<^a Franciscan sitting by a sick man^s bed, dispensing 
ghostly counsel, holding up a crucifix in one hauJ, while 
with the other he is filching a purse out of the sick man's 
pocket. Such are ' the straws' bv which we may always 
observe from what corner the wind rises ! Mr Cbbdin has 
recently informed us, that Geyler, whom he calls * the 
herald of the Reformation,' preceding Luiher bv twelve 
years, had a stonc'chair or puiptt m the cathedral at Strain 
burg, from which he delivered his Ivciures, or rather rolled 
the thtmders of his anathemas against the monks. This 
stone pulpit was constructed under his own su|ierinten- 
dence, and is covered with very indecent figures of monks 
and nuns, expressly designed by him to expose their prof- 
ligate manners. \Ve see Geyler doing what for centuries 
had been done ! 

In the curious folios of Sauval, the Stowe of France, 
there is a copious chapter entitled * JSer^quetf lam attend 
tats.* In this endmeration of their atiempia to give vent 
to their suppressed indignation, it is very remarkable, that 
preceding the time offjulha; the minds of many %vere per- 
fectly Lutheran respecting the idolatrous worship of the 
Roman church ; and what I now notice would have righ'ly 
entered into thai significant Hittoria FUfarmatioma ante Re- 
farmationemf which was formerly projected bjr contincoial 
writers. 

Luther did not consign the pope's decretals to the flames 
till 1520 — this was tlie first open act of reformation and 
insurrection, for hitherto he had submitted to the court of. 
Rome. Yet in 1490, thirty years preceding this great 
event, I find a priest burnt for having snatched the host in 
derision from the hands of another celebrating maM. 
Twelve years afterwards, 1502, a sfuHent repeated the 
same deed, trampiingoo it; and in 1525the resoiutedealh 
of Anne de Bourg, a counsellor in the parliament of Paris, 
to use the expression of Sauval, * corrupted the world.' It 
is evident that the Huguenots were fast on the increase. 
From thai period I find continued accounts which prove 
that the Huguenots of France, like the Puritans of Eng- 
land, were most resolute iconoclasts. They struck off the 
heads of Virgins and little Jesuses, or blunted their dag- 
gers by chipping the wooden saints, which were then fixed 
at the comers of streets. Every morning disGOvered the 
scandalous treatment ihey had undergone in the night. 
Then their images were painted on the walls, but these 
were heretically scratched and disfigured ; and, since the 
saints could not defend themselves, a royal edict was pul^ 
lished in their favour, commanding that all holy paintings 
in the streets should not be allowed short of ten feet fion 
the ground ! They entered churches at night, tearing up 
or breaking down the prions, the ^enitotret, the crucifoeSf 
the colossal ecee-homoa, which they did not always sucked 
in dislodging for want of time or tools. Amidst these bat- 
tles with wooden adversaries, we may smile at the fre- 
quent solemn processions instituted to ward off the ven- 
geance of the pariah saint ; the wooden was expisted by a 
silver image, secured by iron bars, and attended by the 
king and the nobility, carrying the new saint, with praysta 
that he would protect himself from the heretics! 

In the early period of the Reformation, an instance oc- 
curs of tlie art of concealing what we wish only the few 
should comprehend, at the same time that we are addres- 
sing ihie public. Curious colleetors are acquainted, with 
( The Olivetan Bible :' this was the first translation pob- 
lished by the protestants, and there seems no doubt that 
Calvin was the chief, if not the only translator; but at that 
moment not choosing to become rosponsible for this new 
version, he made use of the name of an obscure rvlativsi 
Robert Pierre Olivetan. Calvin, however, prefixed a 
Latin preface, remarkable for delivering positions very o^ 
posite to those tremendous doctrines of absolute preosrti* 
nation, which in his theological despotism he aiterwardi 
j assumed. Do Bure describes this first protestant Bible 
i not only as rare, but when found as usually inpavf*^ 
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■Mich miied, and dog-eared| m the well-read first ediiion 
f Shakspeare, by the perpetual use of the muliitiide. 
But a curioiui fact has escaped the detcciion hoih of De 
Bure and B«;loe ; at the end of the volume are found ten 
vtnes. which, in a concealed manner, auiheniicate the 
traoslaiion ; and which no one, unless initiate into the se- 
cret, could possibly suspect. The verses are not poetical, 
but 1 give the 6r8t sentence : 

Lecture emends si verit6 adrcsm 
Vicns done ouyr inaiament sa promesse 

Et vif parler kc. 

Thejint letter 0/ every word of these ten vertet form a per- 
fect distich, cuntainius; icformation important to those to 
the Oiiveian Bible was addressed. 



Lee Vaudeis, people eTaniifeliqne 
Odl mis (e thresor en publiqne. 

An aiuifraro had been too inartificial a contrivance to 
bave answered the purpose of concealing from the world 
at large this secret. There is an adroitness in the inven- 
tkm oi the initial letters of all the words through these ten 
veiMS. They contained a communication necessary to 
aathentieate the version, but which at the same t*tme,could 
not be suspected by any person not instructed with the 
■ecret. 

When the art of medal-engraving was revived in Europe, 
tha spirit, we are now noticing, took possession of those 
Ian perishable and more circulating vehicles. Satiric me- 
dab were ahnoi>t unknown to the ancient mint, notwith- 
atvidinK thoee of the Saturnalia, and a few which hear 
miserable puns on the unlucky names of some consuls. 
Medals illostrate history, and history reflects light on me- 
dals ; but we should not place such unrf^served confidence 
OB n»ed«ls, as their advocates who are warm in their fa- 
Toorite sttidy. It has been asserted, that medals are more 
aathentic memorials than history itself; but a medal is not 
less sasceptible of the bad passions than a pamphlet or an 
epi|vram. Ambition has its vanity, tuid engraves a dubious 
victory ; and Flattery will practise its art, and deceive us 
in gold! A calumny or a fiction on metal may be more 
dorable than on a fugitive page ; and a libel has a l)etter 
chance of being preserved, when the artist i^ skilful, than 
simple tniths when miserably executed. MedaN of this 
class are numerous, and were the precursors of those poli- 
tical satires exhibited in caricature prints. Tht^re is a large 
collectioa of wooden cuts about the time of Calvin, wh«'re 
the Romish religion is represented by the mo?t grotesque 
forma which the ridicule r>f the early Reformers could event. 
More than a thousand figures attest the exuberant satire 
of the designers. This work is equally rare and costly.* 

Satires of this species commenced in the freedom of the 
Reformatinn ; for we find a medal of Luther in a monk's 
habit, satirically bearins for its reverse Catharine d« Bora, 
the nun whom this monk married ; the first step of his per- 
sonal reformation! Nor can we be certain that Catharine 
was not more concerned in that ereat revolution than ap- 
peKTS in 'he voluminous lives wo have of the great reform- 
er. However, the reformers were as grent sticklers for 
■Mdala as the * papelins.* Of Pope John VIII, an efTenii- 
■ate voluptuary, we haVe a medal with his portrait, in- 
scribed Pope Joan ! and another of Innocent X, dressed 
ts a woman holding a spindle ; the reverse, his famous 
mistress, Donna Olymnia, dressed as a Popp, with the 
tiara on her head, and the kevs of St Peter in her hands ! 

When, in the reign of Mary, England was groaning 
UKlor Spanish influence, and no remonstrance could 
reach the throne, the queen's person and gvivemment were 
made ridiculous to the people's eyes, by prints or pictures, 
* representing her majesty naked, meagre, withered, and 
wrmkled. with every aggravated circumstance of deformity 
that could disgrace a female figure, seated in a regal chair ; 
a crown on her head, surrounded with M. R. and A. in 
capitAls, accomnanied by small letters; Maria Reffina 
jinflim I a number of Spaniards were sticking her to skin 
and bone, and a specification was added of the money, 
rings, jewels, and other presents with which she had se- 
cretly gratified her husband PhiKp.'f It is said that the 
qoeen suspected some of her own council of this invention, 
who alone wore privy to thesQ trnnsacMons. It is, however, 
is ihts manner that the voice, which i«< suppressed by au- 
thority, c mea at length in another shape to the eye. 

♦ Mr Douce possesses a portldn ol iliis very ciirJ'His col- 
kctfon : for a complete one, De Bure asked about twenty 
pounds. 

f Warton'a Life of Sir Thomas Fops, p^ 0& 



The age of Elisabeth, when the Roman pOQti0'and all 
his adherents were odious to the' people, produced are* 
markable caricature, an ingeniiMM invention—^ gorgon'a 
head ! A church bell forms the helmet ; the ornaments, iiH 
stead of the feathers, are a wolf's head in a mitre de- 
vourmg a lamb, an ass's head with spectacles reading^ 
a goose holding a rosary ; the face is made out with a fisn 
for I he nose, a chalice and water for the eye, and other 
priestly ornaments for the shoulder and breast, on which 
rolls of parchment pardons hang.* 

A famous Bishop of Munster, Bernard de Ghlen, who, 
in his charitable violence for converting protestants, got 
himself into such celebrity that he appears to have serve4 
as an excellent sign^pott to the inns in Germany, was the 
ime church militant : and his figure was exhibited accord* 
ing to the popular fancy. His head was half miire ,aoa 
hiuf helmet; a crosier in one hand and a sabre in the 
other ; half a rochet and half a cuirass : he was made per- 
forming mass as a dragoon on horseback, and giving out 
the charge when he ought the Jte, mian ent 1 He was 
called the converter ! and the * Bishop Of Munster* became 
popnlar as a sign-post in German towns ; for the people like 
fighting men, though they should even fight against tbenH 
selves. 

It is rather curious to observe of this new species o 
satire, so easily distributed among the people, and so dn 
rectly addressed to their understandings, that it was made 
the vehicle of national feeling. Ministers of state conde* 
scended to invent the devices. Lord Orford eavs, that 
cariraturea on cards were the invention of George Yowns- 
hend in the affair of Byng, which was soon followed by a 

Eack. I am informed of an ancient pack of cards which 
as caricatures of all the Parliamentarian Generals, which 
might be not unusefully shuffled by a writer of secret his- 
tory. We may be surprised to find the grave Sully prac- 
ticing this aKifice on several occasions. In the civil wars 
of France the Duke of Savoy had taken by surprise Sa- 
luces, and struck a medal ; on the reverse a centaur op- 
pears shooting with a bow and arrow, with the legend 
Opportune ! But when Henry the Fourth had recon- 
quered the town, he publiiihed another, on which Hercules 
appears killing the centaur, with the word OpporlHmtta, 
Th'» great minister was ihe author of this retort ! A medal 
of the Dutch ambassador at the court of France, Van 
Beuninghen, whom the French represent as a haughty 
burgomaster, but who had the vivacifv of a FienchmaD, 
and the haughtiness of a Spaniard, as Voltaire character- 
izes him, is said to have been the occiuion of the Dutch 
war in 1672 ; but wars will be hardly made for an idle 
medal. Medals may, however, indicate a preparatory 
war. Louis the Fourteenth was so often compared to the 
sun nt its meridian, that some of his creatures may have 
imagined that, like the sun, he could dart into any part of 
Europe as he willed, and be as cheerfully received. The 
Dutch minister, whose christian name was Joaima^ how- 
ever, had a medal struck of Joshua stopping the sun in his 
course, inferring that this miracle was operated by his liw 
tie republic. The medal itself is engraven in Van Loon's 
voluminous Histoire Medallique du Pojft Baa, and in 
Marchand's Dictionmare Hiittoriquet who labours to prove 
against twenty authors that the Dutch ambassador was 
not the inventor; it was not, however, unworthy of him, 
and it conveyed to the world the high feeling of her power 
which Holland had then assumed. Two years after the 
noise about this medal, the republic paid aear for the de- 
vice; but thirty years afterwards this very burgomaster 
concluded a glorious peace, and France and Spain were 
compelled to receive the mediation of the Dutch Joshua 
with the French sun.* In these vehicles of national 
sa'ire, it is odd that the phlegmatic Dutch, more than any 
other nation, and from the earliest period of their republic, 
should have indiil<Tcd freely, if not licentiously. It was a 
republican humour. Their taste was usually gross. We* 
owe to them, even in the reign of Elizabeth, a severe 
medal on Leicester, who having retired in disgust firom 
the government of their provinces, struck a medal witk 
his bust, reverse, a dog and shvpi 

Non grcgenif ted ingratoa mmfus demro : 
on which the angry juvenile states struck another, repre- 

* This ancl?nt,rarrir«ture, so descriptive of the popular 
feelinrs, Is tolerably given in Malcom*s History of * Carica- 
turing,' plate ii, Ttv. 1. 

t The'hlstory of this medal Is useful in more than one 
pact; and may be found in Prosper Marohajii. 
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f Mting tn ape and young oaet ^ reftne, Leicatter dmt 
afire, 

Another medal, with ao excellent portrait of CromweUi 
was struck by ihe Dutch. The protector, crowned wi(h 
ikureU, is on his knees, laying his head in the lap of the 
commoowealth, but loosely exhilutiog himself to the 
French and Spanish amhaMadors with gross indecency : 
the Frenchman, covered with a JIatn tfe its, is pushing 
aside the grave Don, and disputes with him the prece- 
dence — Acftre toy ; thommir appartiwl av ra/$ man nud- 
trs, LauU le Orartd. Van Loon is very righr in denouncing 
this same medal, so grossly flattering to the English, as 
most detestable and indelicate ! But why does Van Loon 
envy us this lumpish invention ? why does the JDutchmsn 
quarrel with bis own cheese? The honour of the medal 
we claim, but the invention belongs to his country. The 
Dutch went on, commenting in this manner on English 
affairs, from reign to reign. Charles (he Second declared 
war against them in 1672 for a malicious medal, though 
the States-General offered to break the die bv purchasing 
il of the workman for one thousand ducais ; but it served 
for a pretext for a Dutch war, which Charles cared more 
about than the maia btttia of his exer^nie. Charles also 
complained of a scandalous picture which the brothers De 
Witt had in their house, representing a naval battle with 
the English. Charles the Second seems to have been 
more sensible to this sort of national satire than we might 
have expected in a professed wit; a race, however, who 
are not ihe ihost patient in having their own sauce re- 
turned to iheir lint. The king emplojred Evelyn to write 
a hifftorr of the Dutch war, and * enioined him to make it 
a Ut&t Xwen, f<v the Hollanders had very unhandsomely 
abused him in their pictures, books, arid libels.' The 
Dutch continued their career of conveying their national 
feeling on English affairs more triumphantly when their 
stadtholder ascended an Ensiish throne. The binhof 
the Pretender Is represented by the chest which Minerva 
gave to the daui;hters of Cecrops to keep, and which, 
opened, discovered an infant with a serpent's tail : Infim. 
temque viderU apporeetummu draeonem ; ihe chest perhaps 
alluding to the removes of the warminjt-pan : and in an(H 
ther, James and a Jesuit flying in ti-rror, the kinc throwing 
awav a crown and sceptre, and the Jesuit carrying a chiki, 
Xte, mt«so etf, the words applied from the mass. But in 
thpKe conteds r»f nationiU feeling, while the grandeur of 
Louis the Pniirteenth did n«t aJlow of these ludicrous and 
satirical exhibi'ions ; and while the political idolatry which 
his fortv academicians paid to him, exhausted itself in the 
splendid fictions of a series of famous medals, amounting 
to nearly four hundred ; it appesrs that we were not with- 
out our reprisals : for I find Prosper Marchand, who 
writes as a Hollander, eenauring his own country for 
having at length adulated the vrand monarch by a com- 
plimentary medal. He savs, * The English cannot be re- 
proached with a similar idionaireti.* After the famous 
victories of Marlborough, they indeed inserted in a medal 
the head of the French monarch and the English queen, 
with this inscription, Ludovieua Jlfa;rnv«, Anna Maior. 
Long ere this, one of our queens had been exhibited by 
oufielves with considerable energy. On the defeat of the 
Armada, Elizabeth, Pinkertnn tells us, struck a medal 
representing the En^li<ih and Spanish fleets, Hetperidum 
rtgtm devidt virgo. Philif) had medals dispersed in Eng- 
land of the same impression, with this addition, Nega- 
fvr. Ji^Mt meretrit vidgi. These the queen suppressed, 
but published another medal, with this legend : 

Hesperidnm regem devk:k virgn \ negacur, 
Est meretrix vulgi : res eo deterior. 

An age fertile in satirical prints was the eventful era of 
Charles the First ; they were showered from all parties, 
and a large collection of them would admit of a critica! 
historical cnmmentarv, which might become a vehicle of 
the mosi ciirioii* secret historv. Mo«t of them are in a 
bed stvic, for they are all allegorical ; yet that ihera sa- 
tirical exbibiMons influenced the eves and m'nds of the 
people is evident, from an extraordinarv circumstance. 
Two grare collections of historical doctiments adopted 
them. Wo are surprised to find prefixed to Rush worth's 
and Nalsnn's historical collections, two such political 
printR* Nalnori's wss an act of retributive justice; bm 
he serms to have been aware, that satire in the shape of 
pictures b a language very attractive to th« molotuda; 



for be has introduced a caricature iwint in the 
folio of the trial of Charles the First. Of the happk 
of these political prints is one by Taylor the water-poeC, 
ooC included in bis folio, but prefixed to his * Mad fasliKma. 
odd fashions or the emblems of these distracted times.' 
It is the figure ofa man wboaeeyes have left their sockets, 
and whose legs have usurped the place of his armr ; a 
horse on his hind legs is drawing a cart ; a church is in- 
verted ; fish fly in the air ; a candle bums with the flams 
downwards ; and the mouse and rabbit are pursuing iba 
cat and the fox! 

The animosities of national hatreds have been a (eitik 
source of these vehicles of popular feeling—- which d^ 
cover themselves in severe or grotesque caricatdres. The 
French and the Spaniards mutually exhibited one another 
under the roost extravagant figures. The political cari- 
catures of the French, m the seventeenth century, aia 
numerous. The hadaudM of Paris amusod theraselvea for 
their losses, by giving an emetic to a Spaniard, to make 
him render up all the towns his victories had obtained ; 
seven or eight Spaniards are seen seated around a large 
turnip, with their frizzled roustacbios, their hats en pal • 
buem: their long rapiers, with their pommels doum ta 
their feet, and their points up to their shoulders; their 
ruffs stiffened by many rows, and pieces of gaiiic stack 
in their girdles. The Dutch were exhibited in as great 
variety as the uniforeiity of frogi would allow. We nava 
largely participated in the vindictive spirit, which Ihcas 
grotesque emblems keep up among the people ; they mark 
the secret feelings of national pride. The Greeks despised 
foreigners, and considered them only as fit to be slaves ;* 
the ancient Jews, inflated with a fsiae idea of their amatt 
territory, would be masters of the worid : the Italians 
placed a line of demarcation for genius and taste, and 
marked it bv their mountains. The Spaniards once im- 
agined that the conferences of God with Moses oo Mount 
Sinai were in the Spanish language. If a Japanese be* 
comes the friend of a foreigner, he is considered as com- 
mitting treason to his emperor ; and rejected as a falsa 
brother in a country which we are told is figuratively 
called Tenkaj or the kingdom under the Heavena. John 
Bullism is not peculiar to Englishmen ; and patriotism is 
a noble virtue, when it secures our independence without 
depriving us of our humanity. 

The civil wars of the league in France, and those in 
England under Charles the First, bear the inost striking 
resemblsnce ; and in examining the revolutionai^ scenes 
exhibited by the graver in the famotu sofirs MemfpH^ wa 
discover the foreign artist revelling in the carwoiurt of his 
ludicrous and severe exhibition ; uid in that other revolu- 
tionary period iif La Frcnde, there was a mania for poSA' 
eal aongt; the curious have formed them into coUeciions; 
snd we, not only have * the Rump songs' of Charles the 
First's times, but have repeated this kind of evidence of 
the puMic feeling at many subsequent periods. Cories- 
turet and politkoiMongB might with us furnish a new sort 
of history ; and perhaps would preserve some truths, and 
describe some particular evenu, not to be found in nMra 
grave authorities. 

▲UTOORAPHS.t 

The art of judging of the characters of persons by tbsir 
writing can only have any reality, when the pen, acting 
without constraint, msy oecome an instrument guided by. 
and indicative of the natural dispositions. But regulated 
as the pen is now too oAen by a mechanical process, 
which the present race of writing-masters seem to have 
contrived for their own convenience, a whole school exhi- 
bits a similar hand-writing ; the pupils are forced in their 
automatic motions, as if acted on by the pressure of a 
steam-engine ; a bevy of beauties will now wnte such fae- 
similes of each other, that in a heap of letters presented to 
the most sharp-sighted lover, to select that of his mbirsss 
—though like Bassanio among the caskets, his happiness 
should be risked on the choice— he would despair of fixing 
on the right one, all . appearing to have come fmm the 

* ▲ pssssge mav be found In Aristoile*s potftks. vol. i, c S 
—7 ; where Aristotle advises Alexander to govern the Greeks 
like his subjects, and the hsAarians like slaves ; for thst the 
one he was lo consider as companions, and cbe other as civs- 
tures of sn inrerior rsce. 

t A smell volume which I met with st Psris. entitled *L'Ait 
do ju?er du Caraciere des Hommes siir leiirs Ecritures,* is ca- 
rious for its HluBtraiions, consisting of twenty-lbur pistes, ex- 
hibiting fac-slmiles of the writing c»f eminent and ohsr p^T* 
sons, correctly uiken from the origlosl auiograjiha. 
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HIM ffottinf>pre«. Evan brotben of different tempera 
ktm been laugbt by tbe same matter to give tbe tame 
iirm to their leltera, the nme regularitj to their Une, and 
have made our haod-writinga aa monoioiioua aa are our 
diaraetera in the preaent habiu of society. The true pfay- 
aaognomjr of writing will be lost among our rising genera^ 
tioo : it u no lonoer a face that we are looking on, but a 
beauiifiil OMak oi a tingle pattern ; and thenithionabla 
haad-wriliBf of our young ladiea is like the former tight- 
hong of their mother's youthful daySt when every one 
alike had what was supposed to be a fine shape ! 

Assuredly Nature would prompt every individual te have 
a disiinct sort of writing, as sne has gii^en a oecuUar 
counteaaace— a voice--and a manner. The flexibility of 
ifae muscles differa with every individual, and the hand 
tnll fbUow the direction of the thoughts, and the emotions 
and the habits of the writers. The phlegmatic will por^ 
tray his words, while the playful haste of the volatile will 
scarcely sketch them ; the slovenly will Uot aad efface 
and scrawl, while the neat and orderly mioded will view 
ibtimsfihres in the paper before their eyes. The merchant's 
cierk wiU not wnte like the lawyer or the pe>et. Even 
■alionv are distinguished by their writing ; the vivacity and 
wiablaness of the Frenchman, and the delica^^ and sup- 
plcnesa of the Italian, are perceptibly distiact from the 
aiuanusB and strength of pen disooverable in the phle^m> 
aiic German, Dane, and Swede. When we are m grief, 
we do DoC write as we should in joy. The elegant and 
correct mind, which has acquired the fortunate habit of a 
fixity of attention, will write with scarcelv aa erasure on 
the p«f«f >u Feneloo and Qray and Giobon ; while we 
find in Pope's manuscripts the perpetual struggles of cor- 
redioo, and tbe eager aod rafno interlineations struck off 
ia heaL Lavaier's notion of hand-writing is by no means 
chimerical ; nor was General Paoli fanciful, when he told 
AfrNorthoote, that he had decided on the character and 
I of a man from his letten, aod the hand-writ- 



Long before the days of Lavater, Shenstone in one of 
his leltera said, * I want to see Mra Jago's hand-writing, 
that I roav judge of her temper.' One great truth must 
however be conceded to the opponents oftkephjftiognomy 
Iff writing i general rules only can be laid down. Yet 
the vital pnnci|rie most be true, that the hand-writhig 
bean an analogy to the character of the writer, as all vo- 
hmiary actions are characteristic of the individual. But 
many causes operate to counteract or obstruct this result. 
I am intimately acquainted with tbe hand-writings of five 
of rriir great poets. The firat in early life acquired among 
Seottiafi advocates a hand-writing whidi cannot be dis- 
lingnished from that of his ordinary brotben ; the second, 
-adocated in public schools, when writing is shamefully 
■eglected, composes bis sublime or sportive veraes in a 
acnod-boy's ratted scrawl, as if be had never finished 
■his tasks with the writing master ; the .third writes his 
highly-wrought poetry in the common hAKi of a merchant's 
^elerk, from early commercial avocations; the fourth 
-has iJl that finished neatness, which polished bis verses ; 
while the fifth is a specimen of a full mind, not in the habit 
of eorrection or alteration ; so that he eppeara to be prtnt- 
iag down his thoughts, without a solitary erasure. The 
hand-writing of the JIni and third poets, not indicativo of 
their character, we have acounted for ; me othera are ad- 
mumble specimens of characteristic autographs. 

Oldys, m one of his curious notes, was struck by the 
(fisliiictness of character in the hand-writings of several 
of oar kings. He observed nothing farther than the mere 
&cC« and did not extend his idea to the art (^ judging <^ 
the natural character by the writing. Oldys has describe 
fbeae band-writings with the utmost correctness, as I have 
often verified. I shall add a few comments. 

< Henry the Eighth wrote a strong hand, but as if he 
had seldom a good pen.^— The vehemence of his charac- 
ter conveyed itself into his writing ; bold, hasty, and com- 
manding, I have no doubt the assertor of the Pope*s su- 
, pireroacy and its triumphant destroyer, split many a good 
quill. 

* Edward the Sixth wrote a fair legible hand.* We 
hava this promising young prince's diary, written by his 
owa hand; in all respects he was an 'assiduous pupil, 
and he had scarcely learned to wrilf and to reign when wo 
last him. 

'Qoeen EUzabefh writ an upright hand, like the baa- 
tard ItaliaA.' She was indeed a most elegant caligratkhefi 



whom Roger Ascham had taught all the degaaciea of Iha 

Kn. The French editor of the little autof raphical work I 
ve noticed has given the autograph of her name, which 
she usually wrote m a very large tall character, and pUB" 
fully elaborate. He accompanies it with one of the Seol* 
tiah Mary, who at times wrote elagantly, thouch usually 
ia Uneven tinea; when in haste and distresa <» mind, ia 
several lettera during her inprisonoient which I have readi 
much the contrary. The French editor makes this obset^ 
ration i * Who could believe that these writings are of iba 
same epoch 3 Tbe fint denotes asperity and oclentalioB; 
the second indicates simplicity, saftaess, and aoMeneaa. 
The one is that of Elisabeth, queea of England ; 4he other 
that of her cousin, Mary Stuart. The difference of tboN 
two hand-writings answera most evidently *so that of their 
charactera.' 

< James the First writ a poor ungaialy oharaeter, all 
awry, and out in a straight bne.' James cenamly wrola 
a slovealy scrawl, strongly indicative of that persoaal nof* 
ligence which he carried into all the little things of life ; 
and Buchanan, who had aMde him aa excellent acholaff 
may peceive the disgrace «f his pontl's ugly 



sprawls about his careleaa aad metegaat letten. 

< Charlea the Firat wrote a fair open Italian hand, aad 
more correctly periiape, than any priaca we ever oad.* 
Charles was the firat of eur monarchs who inteaded to 



have domiciliated taste in the kingdom, and it alight hava 
been conjectured from (his unionnnate prince, who aa 
finely discriminated theroannera of the different painten, 
which are in Diet their hand-writings, that he wowd hava 
not been insensible to the elegaocies of the pen. 

* Charles tbe Second wrote a little fair running hand, aa 
if wrote in haste, or uneasy till he had done.' Such was 
tbe writing to have been expected from this illustrious 
vagabond, who had much to write, often in odd situalioaa. 
and could never get rid of his natural restlesaneas, aad 
vivacity. 

* James the Second writ a large fair hand.* it is diar- 
acterised by hia pblecmatic temper, as aa exaet detailer 
of occurrences, and Uie matter'^of-boainesa genius of tba 
writer. 

* Clueen Ann wrote a fair round handt' that ia the wri- 
Img she had been taught by her roaster, probably witboul 
any alteration of manner naturally suggested by hendf ; 
the copying hand of a common character. 

This subject of autc^graphs associates itself with what 
has been dignified b^ its profeosora as cafigraphy, or the 
art of beautiful writing. Aa I have sometinng carious to 
communicate on that subject considered professionally, it 
shall form oar following article. 

TBB RISTOKT OW WBITIirO-lfJiSTKBa. 

There is a very apt letter from James the First to priaca 
Henry when very young, on the neatness and fiurness of 
his hand-writing; the royal father suspecting that tha 
prince's tutor, Mr, afterwards Sir Adam Newton, had 
helped out the youiig prince in tbe composition ; and that 
in this specimen of^caligraphy he bad relied also on tha 
pains of Mr Peter Bales, the great writing-master, fbr 
touching <ip his letten ; his majesty shows a laudable 
anxiety that the prince should be impressed with the high- 
er importance or the one over the other. James shall 
himself speak. * I cMifess I long to receive a letter from 
you that may be wholly youra, as well matter as form ; as 
well formed by your mind as drawn by your fingen ; fbr 
ye may romemKer, that in my book to you I warn yoa to 
beware with (of) that kind of wit that may fly out at tha 
end of your fiagera ; not that I cammend not a fair hand- 
writing ; ssd hoc facUot Ulud non omittilo; Rod the other 
is nmUo magit p ractjmam.* Prince Henry, indeed, wrote 
with that elegance which he borrowed from his owp nund , 
and in an age when such minute elegance was not univer- 
sal among tlhe crowned heads of Europe. Henry IV , oa 
receiving a letter from prince Henry, immediately opened 
it, a custom not usual with him, and comparing the writiM 
with the signature, to decide whether it were of one bant^ 
Sir George Carew, observing the Freach king's hesitM 
tion, called Mr Douglas to testify to the fact ; on which 
Heniy the Great, admiring an art in which he had littla 
skill, and looking on the neat elegance of the writing be* 
fore him, politely observed, * I see that in writing fair, as ia 
(Mher things, the elder roust yield to the younger.' 

Had this anecdote of neat writing reached the nrofes* 
•on of caligraphy, who m thia oaiuuy have put forth sucb 
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patiifal pUMgrno on the ut, these rogrmi names had an" 
qaestioiiably Diazoned their psges. Noi, indeed, that 
tnese penmen require any fresh inflation ; fiir never has 
there been a race of professors in any art, who have ex- 
6e«ded in solemnity afid pretensions the praetitioners in 
th» simple and mechanical craft I must leave to more 
nsenious investifators of human nature, to reveal the oo- 
calt cause which has opertted such powerful delusions on 
these * Vive la Plume V men, who have been generally 
observed to possess least intellectual ability, in proportion 
to the excellence they have obtained in their own art. I 
suspect this maniacal vanity is peculiar to the writmg^ 
masters of England ; and I can onljr attribote the immense 
importance which they have conceived of their art, to the 
perfection to which they have carried the art of short-hand 
writing ; an art which was always better imderstood, and 
more skilfully practised, in England, than in any other 
oouotry. It will surprise some when they learn that the 
artists in verse and colours, poets and painters, have not 
raised loftier pretensions to the admiration of mankind. 
Wriung«>maBters, or calisfraphars, have had their en- 
graved * effigies,' with a li'ame in flourishes, a pen m one 
hand, and n trumpot in the other ; and fine verses in- 
scribed, and their very lives wriuen ! They have com- 
pared 

* The nimbly-turning of their silver quill,* 

to the beautiful in art, and the sublime in invention : nor 
is this wonderful, since they discover the art of writing, 
tike the inventimi of language, in a divme original ; and 
from the tablets of stone which the Deity himself delivered, 
they trace their German broad-text, or their fine running- 
band. 

One, for * the bold striking of those words, Vive la 
Pbane^* was so sensible of iIm reputation that this last 
piece of command of hand would give the book which he 
thus adorned, snd which his bioerapher acknowledges was 
the product of about a minute — (but then how many years 
of flourishing had ihst single minute cost him !)— that he 
claims the glory of an artist, observing, — 

' We seldom find 
The man of bmmeu with the artUt join'd.' 

Another was flattered that his writing could impart un- 
mortality to the most wretched conpositions ! — 

* And any lines prove pleasing, when you write.' 
Sometimes the caligrapher is a sort of hero :— 

* To you, yow rare commander of the quill, 
Whose wit and worth, deep learning, and high skiD, 
Speak you the honour of great Tower Hill !' 

The last line became traditionally adopted by those who 
were so lucky as to live in the neighbourhood of this Pai^ 
nassus. But the reader roust form some notion of that 
eharm of caligraphy which has so bewitched its professors, 
when, 

< Soft, bold, and free, your numuscripts still please.' 

< How justly bold in Snell's improving hand 
The Pen at once joins freedom with command! 
With softness strong, with ornaments not vain, 
Loose with proportion, and with neatness plain; 
Not sweli'd, not full, complete in every part, 
And artful most, when not affecting art.' 

And these describe those penciled knots and flonnshss, 

* the angels, the men, the binis, and the beasts, which as 
OM of them observed, he could 

* Command 
Even by the ^Fentie ma^on of ku humd^ 

•B the speeiosa tmracula of caligraphy \ 

* Thy Umder §trokei inimitably fine, 
Crown with perfection t^varvjlowing Hm; 
And to each grand perfarmanee add a grace. 
As cicrltfig hair adomR a beauteous face ; , 

In every pa^e newfaneiea give delight. 
And ^MjrHng round the margin charm the sight. 

One Massey, a writing-master, published, in 176S, 

* The Origin and Prueress of Letters.' The great singu- 
larity of this volume is * A n(»w species of biography ne- 
ver attempted before in Engli«h.' This consists of the 
lives of * Enfflish Penmen,' otherwise writine-msFtprs ! 
If some hsve foolikhly enough imaeined that the seden- 
tary lives of authors are void of interest from deficient in- 
cida&t and interssting catastrophe, what must they think 



oi the barren labours of those, who, in the degree tbcy 
become eminent, to Ufe their own stvl**, in their art of 

* dish, dash, loM-tai) fly,' the less they become interestjof 
to the public ; for what can the most skilful writingHDas- 
ter do but wear away his life in leaning over his pupiPa 
copy, or sometimes snatch a pen to decorate the margin, 
though be cannot compose the page ? Montaigne has a 
very original notion on writing-roasters : he says Aat 
some of those caligraphers, who had obtained promotion 
by their excellence in the art, afterwards affeettd to writt 
cartUauhf^ leti their promotion should be mupeeted io hati 
boen owing to nicfc on ordinary acqtdaition ! 

Massey is an enthusiast, fortunately for his sobject. 
He considers that there are oehooU of writing ^ as well as 
of painting or sculpture; and expauates wiih the eve of 
fraternal deling on * a natural ||enius, a tender strove, a 
grand performance, a bold strikmg freedom, and a Kv^ 
ness in the sprig^d letters, and penciled knots and flour- 
ishes ;' while this Vasari of writing-masters relatrs tho 
controversies and the libels of many a rival pen-nibber. 

* George Shelley, one of the most celebrated worthies 
who have made a shining figure in the commonwealth of 
English caligraphy, born I suppose of obscure parents, 
because brought op in Christ's hospital, vet imder the 
humble blue-coat he laid the foundation of nis caligraphie 
excellence and lasting fame, for he was elected writing- 
master to the hospital.' Shelley published his * Natural 
writing;' but, alas ! Snell, another blur-coat, transnended 
the other. He was a genius who would * bear no brother 
near the throne.'—* I have been inf rmed that there wem 
jealous heart-buminffs, if not bickerings, between him 
and Col. Ayres, another of otir great reformert in the writ- 
ing commonweal, both eminent men, yet, like our most 
celebrated poets, Pope and Addiean, or, to carry the com- 

Crison still higher, like Cteear and Pompeyt one cook! 
ar no superior, and the other no equal.' Indeed, the 
great Snell practised a little stratagem against Mr Shel- 
ley, which, if writing-masters held ooiirts-martial, this 
hero ought to have appeared before his brothers. In one 
of his works he procured a number of friends to write 
letters, in which Massey confesses * are some satirical 
strokes upon Shelley,' as if he had arrogated too much 
to himself^ in his book of ' Natural Writinf .' Thev find 
great fault with penciled knots and sprigged letters. Shel- 
le^^, who was an advoca.te for ornaments in fine penman- 
ship, which Snell utterly r«^jected, had parodied a wdl- 
known line of Herbert's in favour of his favourite decocm- 
tioQs: 

* A XTnot may take him who from letterc flies, 
And turn diiight into an exerdaeJ 

These reflectious created ilKblopd, and even an open dif^ 
ference amongst several of the tvserior arti$t$ mi 
The coromancling genius of Snell, had a more terri 
contest when he nublished his * Standard Rules,' 
tending to hav% •demonatrated them as Eudid woiikl. 
* This proved a bone of contention, and occasioned a tet^ 
rific quarrel between Mr Snell and Mr Clark. This quar- 
rel about *< Standard Rules" ran so hijrh between tnem, 
that they could scarce forbear oeurrUoue language therein, 
and a treatment of each other unbecoming genltancit.' 
Both sides in this dispute had their abettors ; and to saj 
which had the most truth and reason, nan noaCnon saC 
tantae componere htea ; perhaps boA partiet might be fee 
fond of their own echemee. Tney should have left them lo 
people to choose which they liked best.* A candid politi* 
cian is our Massey, and a philosophical historian too : for 
he winds up the whole story of this civil war by describing 
its result, which happened as all such great eootrovervies 
have ever closed. * Who now-a-days takes those Slemd- 
ard Ruteoj either one or the other, for their ftdde m writ- 
ins T This is the finest lesson ever offered to the fnrioos 
hesds of parties, and to all their men ; let them meditate 
on the nothingness of their ' standard rules'—by the fats 
of Mr Snell! 

It was to be expected when once those writing-masteif 
imagined that ihey were artists, ihst they would be in- 
fected with those plsrue-epots of genius, envy, detraciioa, 
and all the ^o/ovsie du metier. And such to this hour we 
find them! An extraordinarv scene of this nature has loqg 
been exhibited in mv nei^h^iourbood, where two doufbt]f 
champions of the quill have been posting up libels in ikeir 
windows respecting the inventor of a new art ofusriAngt 
the Carstairian or the Lewisi^n ? When the great Ger- 
man philosopher asserted that he had discovered the ns* 
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thod of fliuioQ* before Sir Isaac, and when the dispute 
srew 80 violent that even the calm Newton sent a formal 
oefiance in set terms, and got even George the Second to 
try to arbitrate, (who would rather have undertaken a 
campaign) the method of fluxions was no more cleared up, 
than the present affair between our two heroes of the 
quill. 

A recent instance of one of these egregious ctligr&phert 
may be told of the late Tomkins. This vainest oT writing- 
masters dreamed through life that penmanship waa one of 
the fin« arts, and that a wriiing-master should be seated 
sriih his peers in the Academy ! He bequeathed to the 
Bntish Museum his epw mo^icm ,* a copy of Macklin's 
Bible, profusely embellished wiih the most beautitui and 
varied aecorations of his pen ; and as he conceived that 
both tho workman and the work would alike be darling 
objects with poeterity, he left something immortal with the 
legacy, bis fine bust by Chantry ! unaccompanied by 
which they were not to receive the unparalleled gift. 
When Tomkins applied to have his bust, our great scul|^ 
tur abated the usual price, and oourteouslv kind to ihe 
feelings of the man, said that he considered Tomkins as 
an artist ! It was the proudest day of the hfe of our writ- 
iDMnaster ! 

But an eminent artist and wit now living, once looking 
oa this fine bust of Tomkins, declared, that * this man had 
died for want of a dinner .''—-a fatn, however, not so la- 
mentable as it appeared ! Our penman had long felt that 
he stood degraded in the scale of genius by not being re- 
ceived at the Academy, at least among the class of en- 
graoen ; the next approach to aciuiemic honour he con- 
ceived would be that of appearing as a gue$i at th«>ir an- 
■ual dinner. These invitations are as limited as thev are 
■elect, and all the Academy persisted in considering l*om- 
kins OM a wnting^moKter ! 'Many a year passed, evory in- 
trigue was practised, every remonstrance was urged,every 
stratagem of courtesy was tried ; but never ceasing to de- 
plore die failure of his hopes, it preyed on his spirits, and 
the luckless caligrapher went down to bis grave— without 
dining at the Academy ! This authentic anecdote has 
been considered as * satire improperlv directed'— by some 
friend of Mr Tomkins— but Ihe criticism is much too 
grave! The foible of Mr Tomkins as a writing-master, 

tireaenis a striking illustration of the class of men here de- 
iocated. I am a mere historian— and am only responsi- 
ble for the veracity of this fact. That * Mr Tomkins lived 
in familiar intercourse with the Royal Academicians of his 
day, and was a freqiient guest at their private tables,* and 
moreover was a most worthy man, I believe— but is it less 
tme that he was ridiculously mortified by beinc never in- 
vited to the Academic dinner, on account of nis caligra- 
pby ? He had some reason to consider that his art was of 
the exalted class, to which he aspired to raise it, when his 
ftiend concludes his eulogy of this writing-master thus — 
' Mr Tomkins, as an artiat, stood foremost in his own pro- 
fession, and his name will be handed down to fx>Bteritj^ 
with the HeroeM and Statesmen^ whose excellences his 
fenmanafap has contributeil to illustrate and to commemo- 
rate.' I always give the Pour and the Contre ! 

Such men about such things have produced public con- 
testa, combaU a Poutrance, where much ink was spilt by 
the knights in a joust of goose-quills ; these solemn trials 
have often occurred in the history of writing-masters, 
which is enlivened by public defiances, proclamations, 
aad judicial trials by umpires! The prize was tisually a 
golden pen of some value. One as late as the reign of 
Anne took place between Mr German and Mr More. 
German havmg courteously insisted that Mr More should 
■et the copy, he thus set it, ingeniously quaint ! 

Aa more, and More, our understanding clears, 
80 more and more our Ignorance appears. 

The result of this pen-combat was really lamentable; 
they displayed such an equality of excellence that the um- 
pires refused to decide, till one of ihf>m espifd that Mr 
German bad omitted the tittle of an i ! But Mr More was 
evidently a man of genius, not only by his couplet, but in 
his 'Essay on the Invention of Writing,' where occurs 
this noble passage ; * Art with me is of no party. A no- 
ble emulation I would cherish, while it proceeded neither 
rrMD, nor to malevolence. Bairs had his Johnson, Nor- 
■lan his Mason, Ayres his Matlock and his Shellev ; yet 
Art the while was no sufferer The busy-body who offi- 
1I7 Miploya hinself in creatiAg mistinderatUMliDgs be- 



tween artists, may be compared to a tom^tile, 
stands in every mau's way, yet hinders nobody ; and h# 
is the slaodurer who gives ear to the slander.'* 

Among theoe knights of the ' Plume volant,' whoM 
chivalric exploits astounded the behulders, must be dis- 
lingutshed Peter Bales in bis joust with David Johnsos. 
In this tilting match tho guerdon of caligraphy was woo 
by the gre4|lesl of caligrupbers ; its arms were assumed 
by the victor, oxure, a pen or ; while < the gokien pen,' 
carried away in triumph, was painted with a hand over the 
door of the caligrapher. The history of this renowned 
encounter was only traditionally kno^n, till with my own 
eyes I pondered on this whole trial of skill in the precious 
manuscript of the champioa himself; who, like CsBsar, 
not only knew how to win victories, but also to record 
ihem. Peter Bales waa a hero of such transcendent eoii* 
nence, that his name has entered into our history. Ho- 
lingshed chronicles one of his curiosities of microscopic 
writing, at a time when the taste prevailed for admiring 
writing which no eye could read! In the compass of a 
silver penny this caligrapher put more things than woohl 
fill several of these pages. He presented Clueen Eiist^ 
beth with the manuscript set in a ring of gold covered with 
a crystal ; he had also contrived a magnifying glass uf such 
power, that, to her delight and wonder, her majesty read 
the whole vi^'lume, which she held on her thumb nail, and 
* commended the same to the lords of the council, and the 
ambassadors ;' and frequently, as Peter often heard, did 
her majesty vouchsafe to wf*ar this caiigraphic ring. 

* Some will think I labour on a cobweb'— modestly ex* 
claimed Bales in his narrative, and his prerent historian 
much fears for himself I The reader's gratitude will not 
be proportioned to my pains, in condensing such copious 
pages into the size of a ' silver penny,' but without its 
worth ! 

For a whole year had David Johnson affixed a challenge 
' To any one who should take exceptions to this my 
writing and teaching.' He was a young friend of Bales, 
daring and longing for an encounter ; .yet Bales was mag- 
nanimously silent, till he discovered that he was * doing 
much less in writing and teaching' since this public chal- 
lenge was proclaimed ! He then set up his counter chal- 
lenge, and in one hour afterwards Johnson arrogantly aiv 
ci>pted it,<in a most despiteful and arrogant manner.' 
Bales's challenge was delivered ' in good terms.' * To all 
Englishmen and strangers.' It was to write for a g(M 
pen' of twenty pound's value in all kinds of hands, *best, 
slraighiest and fastest,' and most kind of ways ; a full, a 
mean, a small, with line and without line ; in a slow sot 
hand, a mean facile hand, and a fast running hand ,*' and 
farther, < to write truest and speediest, most secretary and 
clerk -like, from a man's mouth, reading or pronouncingi 
either English or Latin.' 

Young Johnson had the hardihood now of turning the 
tables on his great antagonist, accusing the veteran Bales 
of arrogance. Such an absolute challenge says he, was 
never witnessed by roan, * without exception of any in the 
world !' And a few days afler meeting Bales, < of set 

Eurpose to affront luid disgrace him what be could, showed 
lales a piece of writing of secretary's hand, which hs 
had very much laboured in fine aboriivef parchment,' 
uttering to the challenger these words: ' Mr Bales, give 
me one shilling out of your purse, and if within six months 
ou better, or equal this piece of writing, 1 will give you 
orty pounds for it.' This legal deposit of the shilling was 
made, and the challenger, or appellant, was thereby bound 
by law to the performance. 

The day before (be trial a printed declaration was 
affixed throujEhout the city, taunting Bales's * proud po- 
verty,' and his pecuniary motives, as * a thing ungentle, 
base, and mercenary, aiid not answerable to the dignity of 
the golden pen !' Johnson declares he would maintain'his 
challenge for a thousand pounds more, but for the re- 
spondent's inability to perform a thousand groais. Bales 
retorts ou the libel ; dedsres it as a sign of his rival's 
weakness, * yet who so bold as blind Bayard, that hath not 
a word of Latin to cast at s dog, or say Bo ! to a goose !' 
On Michaelmas day, 1595, the trial opened befiire five 

* I have not met with More's Book, and am obliged to tran- 
scribe this from the Biog Brit. 

t Thiii was WTitt»in In tho reign of Elizabeth. Rolyoke no- 
tices * virctn>perchment ma<>e of an abortive skin; mem- 
brane rirjETo.' Peacham on Drawing, calls parchment simply 
an aboriive. 
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judfM: the tppellant and tharwpoodent appeared at the 
appoioted place, and an ancieot geatleoian was intrusted 
with * the golden pen.' In the finit trial, fbr the manner 
of teachiuf scholars, after JonsoD had taught hn pupil a 
fertnigbi, be would not bring him Ibrwara! This was 
awarded in favour of Bales. 

The second, for secretarir and cleric-like writing, dio 
tatittg to them both in English and in Latin, Bales per^ 
formed best, beins first done ; written straightest without 
line, with true ortbogaphy ; the challenger himself con- 
fessing that he wanted the I^tin tongue^ and was no clerk ! 

The third and last trial for fair wriung in sundry kinds 
of bands, the challenger prevailed for the beauty and 
most ' authentic proportion,' and for the superior variety 
of the RoBun hand. In the court hand the respondent 
exceeded the appellant, and likewise in the set text ; and 
in bastard secretary was also somewhat perfecter. 

Ar lanjph Bales perhaps perceiving an equilibrium in 




and offering the defendant to let pass all his previous ad- 
vanrages if he couki better this specimen of^caligraphy ! 
The challenger was silent ! At this moment some of the 
iudgos perceiving that the decision must go in finvour of 
Bales, m consideration of the youth of the challenger, 
lest he might be disgraced to the worid, requested the oSber 
judges not to pass judgment in publw. Bales assures us, 
that he in vain remonstrated ; for by these means the 
winnmg of the golden pen might not be so famously spread 
as otherwise it would have been. To Bales the prize was 
awarded. But our history has a more interesting close ; 
the subtile Machtavriism of the first challenger! 

When the great trial had dosed, and Bales, carrying 
off the golden pen, exultingiy had it painted and set up for 
his sign, the baffled challenger went about reporting that 
kt had Mon the goMen pen, but that the defenuant had ob» 
tained the same by * plots and shifts, and other base and 
cunning practices.' Bales vindicated his daim, and 
offered to show the worid his * master-piece' which had 
acquired it. Jooson issued an * Appeal to all impartial 
Pen-men,' which he spread in great numbers through the 
city for ten days, a libel against the judges and the victo- 
rious defendant ! Ht declared that there had been a sub- 
tile combination with one of the judges concerning the 
placn of trial ; which be expected to have been before 
* p en-men,' but not before a multitude like a stage-play, 
and shouts and tumults, with which the challenger had 
hitherto been unacquainted. The judges were intended 
to be twelve ; but of the five, four were the challenger's 
friends, honest gentlemen, but unskilled in iudging of 
most hands ; and be offered acain fi>rty pounds to be al- 
fciwod in six months to equal Bale's master piece. And 
he closes his * apped' by dechuing that Bales had lost in 
several parts of the trid« neither did the judges deny that 
Bales possessed himself of the golden pen by a trick ! 
Before judgment was awarded, dieging the sickness of his 
wile to oe extreme, he dedred she might have a nght of 
At goldm jmh to eamfoH het I The andont gentleman 
who was the boMer, taking the defendant's word, allowed 
tho goiden pen to be earned to Uie sick wifo ; and Balos 
immediatdy pawned it, and afterwards, to make sure 
work, sdd it at a great loss, so that when the judges met 
for their definitive sentence, nor pen nor penny-worth was 
to be had ! The judges bdng ashamed or their own con- 
duct, were compelled to give such a verdict as suited the 
occasion : 

Bales rejoins : ho publishes to the universe the day and 
the hour when the judges brought the gdden pen to his 
bouse, and while he checks the insolence of this Bobadil, 
to show himself no recreant, assumes the goklen pen for 
his sign. 

Sioh is the shortest history I could oonbive of this chi- 
vdry of the pen ; something m^rsteriously ckNids over the 
fote of rhe defendant ; Bales's historv, like Casar's, is but 
an am pm rU ^vidt'oce. Who can tell whether he has not 
shirred over his defeats, and only dwelt on hb victories ? 

There is a stranpe {n^irase connected with the art of the 
cdigrapher, which I think may be found in most, if not in 
dl modem lanfuages, to wriU Uht an angd ! Laidies have 
been frequently eomnared to angels ; they are heaidtfid as 
angel^and sing and danct like angels ; but nowever intelligi- 
bU these are^ we do not so easily connect penmanship with 
|he other odestia! accomplishments. Thia fancifd poraan, 



however, baa a very human origin. Among those learned 
Greeks who emigrated to Iialyi and afterwards into 
Prance, in the reign of Francis I, was one An^alo Vv* 
gtdo, whose beautiful cafigraphy exdted the admiratian ef 
the learned. The French monarch had a Greek foaat 
caat, modetted by bia writmg. The learned Henry St^ 
phena, who, like our Person for correctness and defieaey, 
was one of the most elegant writers of Greek, had leant 
the practise from our Angdo, His name became synonym 
mous for beautiful wriung, and gave birth to the valgar 
proverb or familiar phrase, to isricefiks on av*f! «, 

m ITAUm HISTOEIAVS. 

It is reflBarkable that the country, which baa long hint ila 
political independence, nuiy b« coondered aa tho true pa* 
rent of modem hiatorv. The greater part of their ni»- 
tQrians have abatdneo from the applauae of thdr contem* 
porariea, while they have not the leaa elaborately eon»- 
poaed their poatfaumoua folioa, c on a e c r a ted adely to tnith 
and poaterity ! The true prindplea of national gkiry are 
opened by the grandeur or the minda of theae asasfiera oi* 
politicd freedom. It was their indignant spirit, 
to console its injuries by confiding Uiem to their 
manuscripts, which raised up thia aingdar phewmH 
in the litemi^ world. 

Of the vanoua cauaea which prodnced aoch a kiA^ race 
of patriota, one ia pr o minent. The proud reooUectioBa ef 
their Roman folhen often troubled the dreams of the aona. 
The petty rivd republica, and the petty deapotic princi- 
pdities, which had started up from some great familiee, 
«rho, at first came forward as the protectors of the people 
from their exterior enemies or their interior factious, at 
length settled into a corruption of power ; a power wbich 
had been conferred on inem to preserve liberty itself! 
These foctions often shook by their jedousies, their foars, 
luid their hatreds, that4iivided land, which groaned when- 
ever they witoessed ihe * Ultramontane^ descending firnm 
their Alps and their Apennines. Petrarch, in a noble in^ 
vective, warmed by Livy and andent Rome, impaiieoily 
bfheki the French and the Germans passing the mounts. 
* Enemies,' he crisa, < ao often conquered, prepared to 
alrike'with awords, which formeriy served us to raise our 
trophiss : shall the misttess of the world bear chains 
forged by hands which she has so often bound to their 
backs T Machiavel, in his < Exhortations to free Italy from 
the barbarians,' rouses his country agauist thdr change- 
able masters, the Gkrmana, the French, and the Sp»* 
niarda ; doaing with the verse of Petrarch, that short diaJl 
be the battle for which patriot virtue araia to show tho 
wort<t»- 

* che )> andco valors 
Ne ge'Italid cuor non h ancor mono.' 

Nor baa this aublime patriotiam declined even in mom 
recent timea ; I cannot redst from preaervtng m this place 
a soimet by Filicaja, which I could never read witheot 
participating in the agitation of the writer, for the andeoC 
glory of his degenerated country ! The energetic jieraaa* 
ification of the dose, perhaps, surpasses even his mare 
celebrated sonnet* preserved in Lord Byron's nolea to thn 
fourth canto of « Childe Harok|.' 

Dov*fc fttlla, II too bracchfo? a ache tl aervl 
Tu dell* altrd ? non h, slo acorgo 11 veroi 
Dl chl t* offende il defensor men foro : 
Ambe neinici sono, ambo ftir terri. 

Cos! dunque P onor, coal conservl 

OK avanzi tu del glorioao Impero ? 
' Cod a I valor, coei al valor pnmfero 
Che a te fede duro, la fede oeaeni ? 

Or va ; repudia Tl valor priaco, e spoaa 
L* ozio, e fra 11 fatigue, I gemki, e le atrida 
Nel peridio mairdor dormi e ripoaa ! 

Dorml, Adbltera vll ! fin che onriclda 
finaaa ultrlce tl aveg II. e aonnacchkiaa, 
E nuda In bracdo d too fedel t* uoclda ! 

Oh, Italy ! where ia thine arm ? Whatporpoaa aarvaa 

So to be helped by others ? Deem I right. 

Among offenders thy defender aianda ? 

Both aire thy enemies— both were thy aarvantol 

Thus doat tooo honour— thua dost thou preaarve 

The migltty boundaries of ihe dorioua ampira ? 

And thua to VnTour, to thy priaiine Valour 

That swore lis f«Uh to thee, thy fakh thou kaep*8t? 

Go ! and divorce thyself from thy old Valiance, 

And marry Idleneas ! and mldat the blood. 

The heavy groana and criea of aaony* 

In thy laat danger alesp^ and saafc vqioM ! 
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StecfK Tilt AdulMTSOT ! the homicidal tword 
YeaceAil, aha)] waken ihee ; and luIPd to sluiabttr, 
While naked lo thj minionl anns, ehall eirike ! 

AoKMig the demestic oooteau of Italy the tnie pnnciplea 
«r peliuod freedom were developed ; and in tl»t country 
«e may find the origin of PhikMophical History, which in- 
dttdee eo many important views ajid so many new results, 
unknown to the ancients. 

Machiavel seens to have been the first writ^ who dis- 
covered the secret of what may be called cow j wru tin e Ai*- 
Cwy. He it was who first sought in ancient history for the 
BMterials which were to illustrate the events of his own 
times ; by fixing on an \logous facis, similar personages, 
ud parallel periods. This was enlarging the fieU cS his- 
tory, and opening a new combination for philosophical 
specolatioD. His profound genius advanced still further ; 
be not only explained modem by ancient history, but he 
deduced those results or principles founded on this new 
sort of evidence, which guided him in forming his opinions. 
History had hiUierto been, if we except Tacitus, but a 
•lory well told, and in writers of Kmited capacity, the d^ 
tail and number of (acts had too often been consiaered as 
the ool V valuable portion of history. An erudition of facts 
is not the philosophy of history ; an historian unskilfiil in 
the art of apply ii^ his fiurts amasses impure ore, which he 
cannot strike into coin. The chancellor lyAgoesseau, in 
his instructions to his son on the study of history, has ad- 
mirably touched on this d istinction. * Minds which are 
purely nistorical mistake a fact for an argument ; they are 
so acenstomed to satisfjr themselves by repeating a great 
number of (acts and enriching their memory, that they be- 
come incapable of reasoning on principles. It often ha|>- 
pons that the result of their knowledge breeds confusion 
and universal indecision ; for their facts, often contradio- 
toiT, only raise up doubts. The superfluous and the fri- 
volous occupy the place of what is essential and solid, or 
at least so overload and darken it, that we must sail with 
them in a sea of trifles to get to firm land. Thoee who only 
value the philosophical part of history, fall into an oppo- 
site extreme ; they judge of what ha.* been done by that 
wiucb should be done ; while the others always decide on 
what should be done by that which has been ; the first are 
the dopes of their reasoning, the second of the facts which 
they mistake for reasoning. We should not separate two 
diiags which ou^ht always to go in concert, and mutually 
lend an aid, reason and ammpU, Avoid equally the con- 
tempt of some philosophers for the science of nets, and 
the distaste or the incapacity which those who confine 
themselves to facts often contract for whatever depends on 
pure reasoning. True and solid philoeophy should direct 
OS in the study of history, and the study of history should 
give perli9ction to philosophy. Such was the enlightened 
opinion, as far back as at the beginning of the last century, 
er the studious chancellor of France, before the more re- 
eeni demgnation of PhUompkuxU Hiatary was so generally 
received, and so familiar on our title-pages. 

From the moment (hat the Florentine secretary conceive 
ad the idea that the history of the Roman people, opening 
•nch varied spectacles of human nature, served as a point 
of eonparison ro which he nugfat perpetnally recur to try 
the analogous facta of other nations, and tiie events pass- 
ing under his own eye ; « new light broke out ano ran 
through the vast extents of historjr. The maturity of ex- 
perience seemed to hnve been obtained by the historian, in 
nis solitary meditations. Livy in the grandeur of Rome, 
and Tacitus in its fated decline, exhibited for Machiavel a 
movinx picture of his own repiiblics— the march of desthiy 
in an hyman governmenle ! The text of Livy and Tacitus 
revealed to him many an imperfect secrew-ihe fUller truths 
be drew from the depth of his own observations on his 
own times. In Macniavel's ' Discourses on Livy,' we 
any discover the foundations of our PhilMopkhal mrteij. 
The example of Machiavel, like that of all creative ge- 
nius, influenced the character of his age, and his history of 
Fforence produced an emulative spirit among a new dynaa- 
ty of historians. 

These Italian historians have proved themselves to be 
an extrtordinary race, for they devoted their days to the 
eompoeitfon of hislorienl woi^s, which they were certain 
^ould not see the light during their lives ! They ndb^ do- 
termtned that their works should he posthumous, rather 
than be eompelled to mutilate them for the press. These 
Uatoriaas were rather the saints than the martyrs of hia» 
toiji ihty did not alwmya penonattjrioffNr fortitith,bvt 



during their protracted labour they sustained their spirits 
by anticipating their glorified after^tate. 

Among these Italian historians must be placed theiillua* 
trious Guicciardini, the friend of Machiavel. No perfect 
edition of this historian existed till recent times. Tne his- 
tory itself was posthumous ; nor did his nephew venture 
to publish it, till twenty years after the historian's death. 
He only gave the first sixteen books, and these castratod. 
The omoxious passages consisted of some statements re- 
lating to the papal court, then so important in the afiTairs 
of Europe ; some account of the origin and progress of the 
papal po^er; some eloquent pictures of the abases and 
disorders of that corrupt court ; and some free caricaturea 
on the government of Florence. The precious fiiigments 
were fortunately preserved in manuscript, and the Protes- 
tants procured transcripts which they published separately, 
but which were long ver^r rare.* All the Italian editions 
oootintied to be repnnted in the tame truncated condition, 
and appear only to have been reinstated in the immortal 
histwy, so late as in 1776! Thus it required two centuries, 
before an editor eoukl venture to give the world thp pore 
and coroi^ete text of the manuscript of die lieutenant- 
general of the ptptl anny, who had oeen so close and so 
indigiiant im observer of tne Roman cabinet. 

Idriani, whom bis son entides g w n fikMm FUmmm : tba 
writer of the pleasing dissertation * on the ancient painters 
noticed by Pliny,' prefixed to bis friend Vaaari's bio- 
graphies ; wrote, as a continuation of Quieciardim, a hw* 
toryof his own times in twenty-two books, of which Dem- 
na gives the highest character for its modrrate spirit, ainl 
from which De Thou has largely drawn and oommenoa for 
its authentictty. Our author, however, (fid not venture to 
publish his history during his lifetime: it was afUirhn 
death that his son became the editor. 

Nardi, of a noble familjr and high in oflice, famed for a 
translation of Livy which rivals its original in the pleasure 
it afiTords, in bis retirement from puUic afiTairs wrote a his- 
tory of FkNPence, which cHoses with the loss of the libevty 
of his country, in IfiSl. It was not poUiobed till fifty 
years after his death ; even then the editors soppressed 
many passages which are found in manuscript m the li- 
braries of Florence and Venice, with other hktorieal doon- 
ments of this noble and patriotic historian. 

About the same time the senator Philip Nerfi waa 
writinc his * CommenUrj de* fai& dvUi^* which had oo* 
curredin Florence. He gave them with his dying hand 
to his nephew, who presented the M88 to the Grand 
Duke ; yet although this work is rather an apolovy than a 
crimination of the Medici family for their ambitious views 
and iheir over-grown power, probably some state-reason 
interfered to prevent the publication, which did not take 
place till 160 vears after the death of the historian ! 

Bernardo 6cgiii composed a history of Florence stil 
more valuable, which shared the same fate as that of Nerli. 
It was only after his death that his relatives acoidentany 
discovered this history of Florence, which the author had 
carefully concealed during his lifetime. He had abstained 
from onromunicating to any one the existence of such a 
work while be lived, that he might not be indnoed to check 
the freedom of his pen, nor compromiaa the cause and tho 
interests of truth. His heirs pi^esented it to one of tho 
Medici family, who threw it aakfe. Another oopy had 
been more carefully preserved, from which it was printed, 
in 1718, about 160 years after it had been written. It ap- 
pears to have excited great curiosity, for Lenglet du Freo- 
noy observes, that the scarcity of tnis history is owing to 
the circumstance 'of the Grand Duke having bought up 
the copies.' Du Fresnoy, indeed, has notieed more than 
once this sort of address of the Ghrand Duke ; for he ob- 
serves on the Florentine history of Bruto, that the work 
was not common; the Grand Duke having bought up the 
copies, to suppress them. The author was even objiged 
to fly tram Italy, for having delivered his opinions too 
freely on the house of the Medici. This honest historian 
thus expresses himself at the dose of hia work. * My d^ 
sicn has but one end ; that our posteri^ may learn by 
these notices the root and the causes of so many tmoblen 
whidi we have suffered, while they expose the mafifnity 
of those men who have raised them up, or prolonged them ; 
as well as the goodness of those who dia all which thej 
could to turn them away.' 

* They were printed at Baeir In 1609— at London In 10W— 
in Amsterdam, I06S. How manv attempts to echo iha vdoa 
of supivassed truth 1— Saymt Bib. Ital- IBOIl 
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II was the tame motive, the fear of ofTending the great 
personages or their families, of whom thesfe hisiorians had 
so frfely writieo, which drtorred B<rnedetto Varchi from 
publieliing bis weH-4(nowo ' Storio Fioreniine,' which was 
not given to the world till 1721 , a period which appears to 
have roused the slumbers of the hterar;|r men of Italy to 
recur to their native hisiorians. Varchi, who wrote with 
so much zeal the history of his father-land, is noticed by 
Nardi as one who never took an active part in the events 
he records ; never having combined with any party, and 
living merely as a spectator. This liistorian closes the 
narrative of a horrid crime of Peter Lewis Farnese with 
this admirable reflection : ' I know well this story, with 
many others which I have freely exposed, may hereaOer 
prevf nt the reading of my history ; but also 1 know, that 
besides what Tacitus has said oh this subject, the great 
duty of an hbtorian is not to be more careful of the repu- 
tation of persons than is suitable with truth, which is to he 
preferred to all things, however detrimental it may be to 
the writer.'* 

Such was • that free manner of thinking and of writing 
which 'prevailed in these Italian historians, who, often 
living in the midst of the ruins of popular freedom, poured 
forth their injured feelings in their secret pages ; without 
the hope, and perhaps without the wish, of seeing them 
published in their life-time : a gloriotis example of self- 
dcmtal and lofty patriotism ! 

Hod it been inquired of these writers why they did not 
publish their histories, they might have answered, in 
nearlv the words of an ancient sag«, ' Because I am not 
permitted to writi* as I would ; and I would not write as I 
am permitted.' We cannot imagine that these great men 
were in the least insensible to the applause they denied 
themselves; thev were not of tempers to be turned aside ; 
and it wan the highest motive which can inspire an histo- 
rian, a stern devotion to truth, which reduced them to si- 
lence, but not to inactivity ! These Florentine and Vene- 
tian historians, ardent with truth, and profound in political 
aagacity, were solely writing these legacies of history for 
their countrvroen. hopelens of their gratitude ! If a French- 
man wrote the Rnglifsh history, that labour was the ali* 
ment of his own glory ; if Hume and Robertson devoted 
their pens to history, the motive of the task was less glo- 
riotis than their work : but here we discover a race of his- 
torians, whose patriotism alone instigated iheir secret la- 
bour, and who substituted for fame and fortune that 
mightier spirit, which, amidst their conflicting passions, 
has developed the tnieit principles, and even the errors, 
of Political Freedom ! 

None of these historians, we have seen, published their 
works in their life-time. I have called them the saints of 
historv, rather than the martyrs. One, however, had the 
intrepidity to risk this awful responsibility, and he stands 

* My friend Merlvalo, whose criiwnl research is only equal, 
led by the eleesnce of his tsRte, hss supplied me with a note 
which proves, but too well, that even writers who compose 
tmlnfluenced by party fepHngs. may not, however, be suffl- 
clemly prmpuloua In welerhin^ the evidence of the facts which 
they roMeci Mr Merivale observes, * The strnnire and ini' 
probable narrBiWe with which Varchi has the mi*fortnne of 
closing his history, should not have been evj»n hinted at with- 
«ut adding, that H is denounced by oiher writers as a most Im- 
pude t forgery, inverted years after the occurrence is suppo- 
sed in have happened, by the " Apostate" bislion Petrns Pau- 
liis Verrf-rics. See its refutation in AmianI, Hist, di Fano II, 
149 et !«eq. 160. 

• Varchi'8 ''hArj»cieT, as an historian, cannot but suffer gresl- 
ly from hi« having given it InscnIon on such authority. The 
PSffponriWIity of an author for the iniih of what he relates 
irihoulii reoder us very cautious of giving credit to the writers 
of memoirs not Intended to see the' light till a di^nnt period. 
The credibility of Vereerlua. as nn scknowledged Ubt-IIcr of 
Pope Pan! III. and his family, appears still more conclusively 
from his article in Bavle. noie K.' It mupt be added, ihpi the 
calumny of Verterivs may be found in Wolflns's Leci. Mem. 
n, (591. In .1 trnfl dc lilnlo Laurerann. published 1556. Varrhi 
is more pnrtlcular In hf" details of this monFtrouj' tale. Ver- 
geriMs*s IPiele, u'lverpally read at the time, I'louch they were 
collected al\erward». are now noc to be met w}th,'even in pub- 
lic libraries Whether there was any truth in the story of 
Peter Lewis Farnese I kn^^w rot ; but crimes of ss monstrous 
a die occur in the auihe* tir Guicciardinl. The rtory ia not 
vet forgotten, since in the Itwt ed'tion of Haym's Biblioteca 
IiaHana, t'le be«t edition 1^ marked a* that which at p. 6a9 
contains Moweler.-'iezzn dl Pier Lewie Farnese.' 1 am of 
opinfc>n that Vnrchl believed the story, by the Bolemnhy of his 
proposiiion. Whatever be Its truth, the historian's feeling 
waa elevated and intrepid. 



forth among the most illustrious and ill-fated examples of 
historical martyrdom! 

This great Kistorian is Giannone, whoee civil history ol 
the kingdom of Naples is remarkabio for ita prolound 
inquiries concerning the civil and ecclesiastical constiiu* 
tion, the laws and customs of that kingdom. Witb souM 
interruptions from his professional avocations at the bar, 
twenty years were consumed in writing tins historj. Re- 
searches uit ecclesiastical usurpations, and severe stric- 
tures on the clergy, are the chief subjects of his bold and 
unreserved pen. These passages, curious, grave and ii^ 
dignanl, were afterwards extracted from the history by 
Vernet, and published in a small volume, under the title 
of ' Anecdotes Ecclcsiasiiques,' 1738. When Giannona 
consulted with a friend on the propriety of publishing his 
history, his critic, in admiring the work*, predicted the fate 
of the author. * You have,' said he, * placed on your 
head a crown of ihoms, and of very aharp ones;' the his- 
torian set at naught his own personal repose ; and in ]7fS 
this elaborate history saw the light. From that moment 
the historian never enjoyed a day of quiet ! Rome at- 
tempted at 6rsito extinguish the author with his work; all 
the hooka were acized on ; and copies of the first edition 
are of extreme rarity. To escape the fangs of inquisiio* 
rial power, the historian of Naples flew from Naplea oa 
the publication of his immortal work. The fugitive and 
excommunicated author aought an asylum at Vienna, 
where, though he found no friend in the emperor, prince 
Eugene and other nobles became his patrons. Forced 
to <}uit Vienna, he retired to Venice, when a new perae- 
cutiun arose from the jealousy of the state inquisitors, who 
one nighi landed him on the Dordvrs of the pope's domin- 
ions. Escaping unexpectedly with his life to Geneva, he 
was preparing a supplemental volume to his celebrated 
history, when, enticed by a treacherous friend to a catho- 
lic village, Giannone was arrested by an order of the king 
of Sardinia; his manuscripts were sent to Rome, and the 
historian impri.«oned in a fort. It is curious that the im- 
prisoned Giannone wrote a vindication of the rights of the 
king of Sardinia, against the claims of the court of Rome. 
This powerful appeal to the feelings of this sovereign was 
at first favourably received ; but, under the secret infliH 
ence of Rome, the Sardinian monarch, on the extraordn 
nary plea that be kept Giannone as a priaoner of atale 
that he might preserve him troin the papal power, ordered 
that the vindioator of bia rights should be more closely 
conflned than before ! and, for this purpose, iranaferred 
his slate-prisoner to the Citadel of Turin, where, after 
twelve years of persecution and of agitation, our great 
historian closed his life ! 

Such waa the fate of this historical martyr, whose work 
the catholic Haym describes as opera trritta con «iofto 
fuoco t irappa liberta. He hints that this Hiatory is only 
paralleled ny De Thou*s great work. This Italian historj 
will ever be ranked among the most philosophical. But, 
profound as was the masculine genius of Giannone, such 
was bis love of fame, that he wanted the intrepidity requi- 
site to deny himself the delight of giving his history to the 
world, though some ef his great predecessors had set him 
a noble and dignified example. 

One more obaervation on theae Italian historians. AQ 
of them represent man in his darkest colours ; their drama 
is terrific ; the actors arc monsters of perfidy, of inhu- 
manity, and inventors of crimes which aeem' to want a 
name^. They were all ' princes of darkness ;* and the age 
seemed to afford a triumph to Manicheism ! The worst 
passions were called into play by all parties. But if som^ 
thing is to be ascribed to the manners of the limes, much 
more may be traced to that science of politics, which 
sought for mastery in an imdefinable struggle of nngovena- 
able political power ; in the remorseless anibition of the 
despots, and the hatreds and jealousies of the republics. 
These Italian historians have formed a perpetual satire 
on the contemptible simulation and disrimulaiion. and tKe 
inexpiable crimes of that system of politics, which has de- 
riveo a name from one of themselves— the great, may w« 
add, (he calumniated, Machiavel ? 

or PALACrS BUILT BT mihistsks. 

Our ministers and court favourites, as well as those oa 
the continent, practii>ed a very impolitic cnsloro. and one 
likely to be repeated, although it has never failed to cast a 
popular odium on I heir name, exciting even the envy of 
their equala— to the erection of palaces tor tbenaelvasi 
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cniuied those of the torereign ; and which, to the 
«yei of the populace, appeared at a perpetual and inso- 
lent exhibition of what ihej deemed the lil-eamed wages 
of peculation, oppression, and court-favour. We discover 
tbe seduction of this passion for ostentation, this haughty 
•ease of iheir power, and this self-idolatry, even among 
the nost prudent and the wisest of our ministers; and not 
one but lived to lament over this vain act of imprudence. 
To these ministers the noble simplicity of Pitt will ever 
form an admirable contrast ; while his personal character, 
as a statesman, descends to posterity, unstained by ca- 
lumny. 

The houses of Cardinal Wolsey appear to have exceed- 
ed the palaces of the sovereign in magnificence ; and po- 
tent as he was in all the pride of pomp, the * great Car- 
dinal' found rabid envy pursumj; him so rlos^ at nis heels, 
that he relinquished one palace after the other, and gave 
up as gifts to the monarch, what, in all his overgrown 
graetness, he trembled to retain for himself. The state 
satire of that day was often pointed at this very circum- 
stance, as appears in Skilton's 'Why come ye not to 
Court?* and Roy's * Rede me, and be not wrothe.' Skel- 
ton's railing rhymes leave their bitter teeth in his purple 
pride ; and the style of both these satirists, if we use our 
own orthography, shows how little the language of the 
eominoD people has varied during three centuriea. 

Set up the wretch on high 
In a throne triumphsntly j 
Make him a great st.'ua 
And he will play check-mate 

With royal imjesiy 

The King's Court 
Should have the excellenoe, 
But Hampton Court 
Hath th; pre-eminence ; 
And York's Place 
WHh my Lord's prace. 
To whose ma^iflcenea 
Is all (he confliicnre, 
Suits, and supplications; 
Embassies of ail nations. 

Roy, m contemplating the palace, is malicioasTy re- 
ariiided of the butcher*8 lad, and only gives plain sense in 
|»lsin words. 

Hath the Cardinal any gay mansion ? 
Great palares without comparison, 

Most elorioua of outward sight, 
Ami within 'lecked point-device,* 
More like unto a paradise 

Than an earthlv habitation. 
He cnmeth thf n of some noble 8to*.k f 
His father con Id match a bullock, 

A butcher by his occupation. 

Whatever we may now think of the structure, and the 
tow apartments of Wolsey's palace, it is described not 
only in his own times, but much later, as of unparalleled 
magnificence ; and indeed Cavendish's narrative of the 
Cardinal's entertainment of the French ambaa«adors, 
fives an idea of ih** minislerial-prelate's imperial esta- 
Mi^raent, very puzzlin? to tho comprehension of a mo- 
dern insD'icior. Six hundred oersons, I think, were ban- 
queted wn^ slept in an abode which oppears to us so mean, 
bat which Stowe calls * so stately a palace.' To avmd 
tbe odiura of fiyinc in this splendid edifice, Wolsey pre- 
sented it to the kin?, who, in recompenw, suffered tbe 
Cardinal occasionally to inhabit this wonder of England, 
in thrf character of keeper of the king's palace ;f so that 
Wolsey onlv dared to live in his own palace by a subter- 
fuge! This perhaps was a tribute which minsterial 
haughtiness paid to popular feeling, or to the jealoa8y4>f i 
royal master. 

t hive elsewhere shown tbe extraordinary eleguice and 
prodigality of expendiinre of Buckintfham's residences : 
ibey were such as to have extorted the wonder, even of 

* Point-device, a term ingeniously explained by my learned 
ftfood Mr Douce. He thinks that it is borrowed from the la 
bours of the needle, as we have point-lace, so point-device, I. 
a. point, a stitch, and devise, devised or invented ; applied to 
describe any thing uncommonly exact, or worked with the 
niety and precision of stitches made or devised by the needle. 
— niostrailons of Shakspeare, 1, 93. But Mr Oiffbrd has since 
abserved that the orisrin of the expression Is, perhaps, yet to 
ba aouffht for ; he derives it from a mathemniical phrase, a 
nrim devis6, or a ^vcn point, and hence exact, correct, kc. 
MB Jonsnn, Vol. IV, 170. See for various exa 
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Bassompierre, and unqueaiioaably excited tho indigoajtioii 
of those who lived in a poor court, whUe our gay and 
thoughtless minister alone could indulge in the wantun pro- 
fusion. 

But Wolsey and Buckingham were ambitious and ad- 
venturous ; they rose and shone the comets of the puliucal 
horizon of Europe. The Roman tiara stilt haunted tho 
imagination of the Cardinal : and ihe egotistic pride of 
having out-rivalled Richelieu and Olivarez, the nominal 
ministers but the real sovereigns of Europe, kindled the 
buoyant spirits of the gay, the gallant, and the splendid 
ViUiers. But what ' folly of the wise* must account for 
tbe cnnduot of the profound Clarendon, and the sensiblo 
Sir Robert Walpole, who, like the other two ministers, 
equally became the victims of ihU imprudent passion for 
the ostentatious pomp of a palace. This magnificence look* 
ed like the vaunt of mtiolence in the eyes of the people, 
and covered the ministers with a popular odium. 

Clarenden House i^ now only lo be view<>d in a print; 
but iis story remains to be told. It was built on the sito 
of Grafton-Ktreet; and when afterwards purchased by 
Monk, the Duke of Albemarle, he left his title to thai 
well known-street. It was an edifice of considerable ex- 
tent and grandeur. Clarendon reproaches himself in bia 
life for ' his weakness and vanity,' in the vast expense in- 
curred in this building, which he acknowledges had * mora 
contributed to that gust of envy that had so violently sha- 
ken him, than any mindemeanor that he was thought to 
have been guilty of.' It ruined his estate ; but he had 
been encouraged to it by the royal grant of the land, by 
that passion fur building to whicn he owns * he was natu- 
rally too much inclined,' and perhaps bv other circum- 
stances, among which was the opportunity of purchasing 
the stones which had been designed for the rebuilding « 
St Paul's : but the envy it drew on him, and the excesa 
of the architect's proposed expense, had made his lifo 
* very uneasy, ana near insupportable.' The truth is, 
that when this palace was finished, it was imputed to him 
as a state-crime ; all the evils in the nation, which were 
then numerous, pestilence, conflagration, war, and defeats, 
were discovered to be in some way connected with Claren- 
don-house; or, as it was popuKirly called, either Dunkirk- 
House, or Tangier-Hall, from a notion that it had been 
erected with the golden bribery which the chancellor had 
received for the sale of Dunkirk and Tanciers. He was re- 
proached with having profaned the sacred stones dedicated 
to the use of tho church. The great but unfortunate mas- 
ter of this palace, who, from a private lawyer, had rniaed 
himself by alliance even to royalty, the fa!her-in-Iaw of 
the Duke of York, it was maliciou^efy su«ef*sted, had per^ 
suaded Charles the Second to marry the liifanta of Porto- 
gal, knowing (but how Clarendon obtained the knowledge, 
his enemies have not revealed) that the Portuguese Prin- 
cess was not likely to raise any obstacle to the inheritanco 
of his own daughter to the throne. At the Restoration, 
among other enemies. Clarendon found that the royalists 
were none the least active ; he was reproached by them 
for preferring those who had been the cause of their late 
troubles. The same reproach has been incurred in the 
late restoration of the Bourbons. It is perhaps difficult 
and more political to maintain active men, who have ob- 
tained power, than to reinstate ioft;rior talents, who at 
least have not their popularity. This is one of the paral- 
lel cases 'which so frequently strike us in exploring political 
history ; and the tt^os of Louis the Eighteenth are only 
the nyalisU of Charles the Second. There was a strong 
popular delusion carried on by the wits and the JIfissss, 
who formed the court of Charles the Second, that the go- 
vernment was as much shared by the Hydes as the Stu- 
arts. We have in the state-poems, an unsparing lampoon 
entitled, < Clarendon's House-warming ;* but a satire yieUi^ 
ing nothing in severity T have discovered in manuscript \^ 
and it is also remarkable for turning chiefly on a pun o 
the family name of the Earl of Clarendon. The witty 
and malicious rhymer, aHer making Charles Ihe Second 
demand the great seal, and resolve to be his own chao* 
cellor, proceeds, reflecting on the great political victim. 

Lft ! his whole ambition already divides 

The sceptre between the Stuarts and the Hydes. 

Behold, in the depth of our plague and wars, 

He built him a palace out-braves the stars ; 

Which house (^we Dunkirk, he Clarendon, names* 

Looks down with shame upon St James ; 

But 'tis not his golden globe that will save him. 
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Being leM than the cttston-hoaie fanners gave him ; 

Hie coapel for cooaecraiion calla, 

Whoee sacrilege plundered the stones froin Paul's. 

When Clue««n Diao landed she bought as much ground 

As the B^ of a lusty fat bull would surrouad ; 

But when the said Hydk was cut into thongs, 

A ci^ and kmgdom io Hydt belongs ; 

So here in court, church, and country^ far and wide, 

Here's naught to be seen but Byde f Hyde I Hyde ! 

or old, and where law the kingdom divides, 

'Twas our hides of land, 'tis now land of Hydes ! 

Clarendon-House was a palace, which had been raised 
with at least as much fondness as pride ; and Evelyn tells 
OS, that the garden was planned by himself and hu lord* 
ship ; but the cost, as usual, trebled the calculation, and 
the noble master grieved in silence amidst this splendid 
pile of ardiitecture.* Even when in his exile the sale 
was proposed to pay hb debts, and secure some provision 
fiir his younger children, he honestly tells us, that * he re- 
mained still so infatuated with the delight he had enjoyed, 
that though he was deprived of it, be Bearkened very un- 
willingly to the advice. In 168S Clarendon-House met 
its fata, and was abandoned to tho brokers, who had pur- 
^Msed it for its materials. An affecting circumstance is 
recorded l^ Evelyn on this occasiou. In returning to 
town with the Earl of Clarendon, the son of the great 
earl, * in passing by the glorious palace his father built but 
few years before, which they were now demolishing, being 
•old to certain undertakers, I turned my head the conirsry 
way tin the coach was gone (>ast by, least I might minis- 
ter occasion of speaking of it, which must needs have 
grieved him, that in so short a time this pomp was fallen.' 
A feeling of infinite delicacy, so perfectly characteristic 
of Evelyn ! 

And now to bring down this subject to titnes still near- 
er. We find that Sir Robert Walpole had placed himself 
exactly in the si'iiation of the great minister we have no- 
ticed ; we have his confession to his brother Lord Walpole, 
ud to his friend Sir John Hynde Cotton. The historian 
of this minister ol»erves, that his magnificent buildings at 
Houghton drew on him great obloquy. On seeing his bro- 
ther's boase at Wolterton, Sir Robert ezprevsed his wish- 
es that he bad contented himself with a similar ntnictnre. 
In the reign of Anne, Sir Robert sitting by Sir John Hynde 
Cotton, alluding to a sumptuous house which was then 
building by Harley, observed, that to construct a great 
boose was a high act of imprudence in any minister ! It 
was a lone time after, when he had become prime minis- 
ter, that he forgot tho whole result of the present article; 
and pulled down his family mansion at Houffhton to build 
its magnificent edifice ; it wss then Sir John Hynde Cotton 
reminded him of the reflection which he had made some 
years ago : the reply of Sir Robert is remarkable—* Your 
recollection is too late ; i wi»h you had reminded me of it 
before I becan building, for then it nught have been of sei^ 
vieeto me!' 

Hie statesman and politician then are sosceptiblo of 
all the seduction of ostentation and the pride of pomp ! 
Whoemild have credited ii7 But bewildered with power, in 
the sMcnificence and masnirude of the edifices whch their 
colossal greatness inhabits, they seem to contemplate on 
Its imafe ! 

Sir Francis Walsingham died and left nothing to pay his 
debts, as apoesrs by a curious fact noticed in the anony- 
mous lifo of Sir Philip Sidney prefixed to the Arcadia, and 
evidently written by one acquainted with the family histo- 
ry of his friend and hero. The chivalric Sidney,' thoueh 
seuffht after bv court beauties, solicited the hand of the 
daiishter of Walsingham, although, as it appears, she 
ennld have had no other portion than ber own virtues and 
her father's name. 'And herein,' observes our anonymous 
biographer. ' he was exemplary to all gentlemen not to 
carry tiieir love in their purses.' On tuis he notices this 
Mcret history of Walningnam. 

* This is tfiat Sir Frauds who imnoverished himself to 
' enrich the state, end indeed made England his heir ; and 

was so far from hiiiMing op of fortune by the benefit of his 
place, that he demolished that fmo estate left by his an- 
eestnrs to purchase dear intelligence from all parts of 
Christendom. He had a key to unlock the pope's cabinet ; 

* At the gateway of the Three King*s Inn, near Dover* 
street, fn Piccsdllty. are two pilartars wMi Corinthian capitals, 
whteh beloneed to Clarendon-House, and are perhaps* the only 
iobmIds ef thst sdiflce. 



and a> if master of some invisible whispering-place, all the 
secrets of christian princes met at hu closet. .Wonder not 
then if be bec^ueathed no great wealth to his daughter, bo* 
ing private tnterred in the quire of Paul's as vmA indeb$' 
eato hie artdUere^ thouih not so much as our nation is in- 
debted to his memory.^ 

Some curious inquirer may affonl us a catalogue of 
great ministers of state who have voluntarily declined the 
augmentation of their private fortune, while they devoted 
their days to the noble pursuits of patriotic glory ! The 
labour of this research will be, great, and the vdmne 



< TAZATIOH KO TTEAVITT !' 

Snch was the title of a famous political tract, sent forth 
at a moment when a people, in a state of insurrection, put 
forth a declaration that taxation vras tyranny ! It was not 
against an insignificant tax they protested, but against 
taxation itself! and in the temper of the moment this sIh 
stract proposition appeared an insolent paradox. It was 
instantly run down hv that everlasting party which, so far 
back as m the laws or our Henry the Fmt,'are designated 
by the odd descriptive term of acephali, a pespis wiUimt 
hiade !* the strange equality of levellers ! 

Those political monsters in all times have had an asso- 
ciation of ideas of foxotum and tyrantty, and with them 
one name instantly suggests the other : This happened 
to one Gigli of Sienna, who published the first part of a 
dictionary of the Tuscan langoage.f of which only Slf 
leaves amused the Florentines ; these having hsd the 
honour of being consigned to the flames by the hands of 
the hangman fur certain popular errors ; such as, for in- 
stance, under the word Gram Duea we find Vedi Gtt- 
beUi / (see Taxes !) and the word Goh^Ua was explained 
by a reference to Chan Duca\ Grand-DuJu and taate 
were synonymes, according to this mordacious lexicogra-' 
pher ! Such grievuces, and the mode of expressing them, 
are eoually anci«At. A Roman consul, by levving a tax 
on mM during the Punic war, was nick-named soKnofor, 
and condemned by the ' majesty' of the people ! He had 
formerly done his duty to the country, but the softer was 
now his reward ! He retired from Rome, let his beard 

Crow, snd by his sordid dress, and melancholy air, evinced 
is acute sensibility. The Romans at lengtli wanted the 
softer to command the army— as an injured man, be re- 
fused—but he was told that he should bear the caprice of 
the Roman people with the tenderness of a son for the hu- 
mours of a parent ! He had lost hn repotstion by a pro- 
ductive tax on salt, though this tax had provided an army 
and obtained a victory ! 

Certain it is that Gigli and his numerous adherents are 
wrong ; for were they freed from all restraints as much as 
if they slept in forests and not in houses : were they in- 
habitants of wilds and not of cities, so that every man 
should be his own law-giver, with a perpetual immunity 
from all taxation, we could not necessarily infer their po- 
litical happiness. There are nations where taxation is 
bardly known, foi the people exist in such utter wretched- 
ness, that they are too poor to be taxed ; of which tbs 
Chinese, among others, exhibit remarkable instances. 
When Nero would have abolished all taxes, in his exces- 
sive passion for popularity, the senate thanked him for bis 
good will to the people, out assured him that this was a 
certain means not m repairing, but of ruining the com- 
monwealth. Bodin, in his curious work * the Republic,' 
has noticed a class of pditicians who are in loo great 
favour with the people. * Msny seditious citizens, and de- 
sirous of innovations, did of late years promise immunity 
of taxes and subsidies to our people ; but neither ooold 
they do it, or if they could have done it, they would not; 

*Cowel's Interpreior, ait Acephali. This by-nsros we on- 
expecledly find in a grave antiquarian law-illccionarj ! fvo* 
bahly deriveil from Pliny's description of a people whom aoms 
travellers hsd reported to have found in this predicament, In 
their fri?ht and nssce In auempting to land on a hostile sbnre 
among the savagea How It came to be introduced into ths 
laws of Henry the First remains to be told by some pfofoand 
antiquary ; but it was common In the mkiule ages. Cowel 
ssys, * Those are cslled acephali who were the levellen of 
that age, and acknowledaed no head or superior. 

t Vorabulario dl Santa Caierina e della Lingua Sanem, 
1717. This punsent lexicon was prohibited at Rome by desirs 
of the Court of Florence. The history of this sunpressed 
work may be fiund in II OInmale de* Letterati d* Iralia, Tomo 
xxlx— 1410. Tn the lait edition of Havm's ' Biblioieca IiaH. 
sna,> 1803, it Is said to be reprinted at Manilla, neir Isloe FS- 
Upplne !— For the ^k-licensers h is a great way to go isr H 
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if U wwedoae.iliottld wo hmre m cob m wiiw— to, be* 

the frooad mna fonndation of one.'* 

''he mditgttisMi aod naked term of * taution* ia, botr- 

, so odiooi to the people, that it may beoirioiia tootn 

• the arts practised b^ (ovemmeBts, and even by the 
Mople thenoeln*, to veil it under soma miticaiing term, 
u me first breaking out of the Americaa troubles, they 
probably would have yiekled to the mother^xwDtry Ms 
nght 0f taxation, modified by the term nguhtion (oTtheir 
truio ; this I infer from a letter o( Dr. Robertson, who 
observes, thai ' the distinction between toMotion and regt^ 
latimt is mere foUy !' Even despotic governments have 
eondescottded to disguise the contributions forcibly levied, 
by some upellauvo which should partly oonceaf its real 
nature. Tenns have often influenced circumstances, as 
names do things ; and conquest or oppressioB, which we 
may allow to be sfnonymes, apes benevolence whenever 
ftclaims as as a what it exacts as a tribute. 

A sort of philfMopbical history of taxation appears m 
the narrative of Wood, in his inouiry on Homer. He tells 
us that ' the nrssniff (a term of eztennve signification in 
tho East) which are distributed annually by the bashaw of 
Damascus to the several Arab princes through whose ter- 
ritory ho conducts the caravan of migrims to Mecca, are, 
ai Cronstantinople, called Ajret g\Ht and oonsidersd as an 
act of the sultan's generosity towards his indigent subjects; 
while, on the other hand, the Arab sheikhs deny even a 
right of passage through the districts of their command, and 
exact those sums as a tav due for the permission of going 
through their country. In the frequent bloodv contests 
which the adjustment of these /est produce, the Turks 
complain of roMery, and the Arabs of mooston.'* 

Here we trace taaa^on through all its shif'ring formk ao- 
oooMnodating itself to the feelings of the different people ; 
the same principle regulated the alternate terms proposed 
by the buccaneers, when they tuked what the weaker par- 
^ was sure to five, or when they /svisi iriiat tho otneni 
paki only as a common tall. 

When Louis Uie Eleventh of France beheld bis coun- 
try exhausted bv the predatnry wars of England, he bought 
a peace of our Edwaitl the Fourth by an annual sum of ftfty 
thousand crowns, to be paid at London, and likewise grant- 
ed jMRsions to the English ministers. Holingshead and all 
our historians call this a yearly tribiOe ; but Gomines, the 
French memoir writer, with a national spirit, denies that 
thsse giJU were either p«n»ion$ or tnbulm, *Yet,' savs 
Bodin, a Frenchman also, but affecting a more philoeopBi- 
cal indifference, * it must be either the one or the other ; 
though I confess, that those who receive a pension to ob- 
tain peace, commonly boast of liaaifit were a tritmte !*% 
Such are the shades of our feelings in this history of taxa- 
tion and tribute. But there is another artifice of applying 
soft names to hard things, by veiling a tyrannical act by a 
term which presents no disagreeable idea to the imagua- 
tion. When it was formeriy thought desirable, in tM ro- 
iazatioo of morals which prevailed in Venice to institute 
the office of oensor, three magistrates were elected boariajg 
Uiis title ; but it seemed so harsh and austere in that dissi- 
paled city, that these reformers of manners were compelled 
to change their title ; when they were no longer called esn- 
sdrs, but Idgnori eopra il bon'vittere deila eilia^ all agreed 
on die propriety of the i^Sce under the softened term. Fa^ 
ther Josepa the secret agent of Cardinal Richelieo, was 
the inventor of Meters de eatehet^ disguising that instrument 
of despotism by the amusing term of a mded letter. Ex- 
patriation wnuM have been merciful compared with the re- 
sult of that friOsl-doitf, a sealed letter from his majeaty! 

Burke reflects with profound truth— ' Abstract liberty, 
like other mere abstractions, is not to be found. Liberty 
inheres in somo sensible object; and every nation has 
Ibrmsd to itself some favourite point which, by way of emi- 
nence, becomes the criterion of their happiness. It hap- 
pened that the great contests for freedom in this country 
from the eariiest times chiefly upon the question c« 
Most of the eontflste in the ancient 



wealths turned primarily on the richl of election of magis-- 
trates, or on the balance among the several orders of the' 
state. The question of money was not with them so ias- 
mediate. But in England it was otherwise. On thin 
point of taxes the ablest pens and most eloquent tongues 
nave been exercaaed ; the greatest spiriu have acted and 
suffered.'* 

One party clamorously asserts that taxatkm u their 
grievance, while another demonstrates thai the annihila- 
tion of taxes would be their ruin ! The interests of a great 
nation, among themselves, are often contrary to each 
other, and each seems alternately to predominate and to 
decline. * The sting of uxation,' observs Mr Hallam, * is 
wastefulness ; but it is difficult to name a limit beyond 
which taxes will not be borne without impatience when 
fidthfulfy app&edJ In plainer words, this only signifies, 
we presume, that Mr Hallem's party woukl Ux us without 
'wastefuhiess!' Minsterial or opposition, whatever be 
the administraiioa, it follows that * taxation is no tyranny f 



* Bodfn*s six books of a Common weahh. translsted by Rich, 
ard Knolles, leofl. A work replete with the practk»l knowl- 
edge of politics ; and of which Mr Dogsld Steward has dell- 
vered a high opinion. Tat this great polirkian wrote a volume 
10 anathematize those who doubted the existence of sorcerers, 
end wkclMS, fcc, whom he condemns to the flames ! See his 
•Demonomalnedes Sorclers.* ISBS. 

f Wood's Inquiry on Homer, p, 151. 
JBodln*s CommoA-weale, ttaoalatsd by R. Knollss, p. MB. 



Dr Johnson then was terribly abused in his day for a 
et preiterc nihUa . 

Still shall the innocent word be hateful, and the peopto 
will turn even on thetr best friend, who in administration 
inflicts a new impost ; as we have shown bjr the fate of the 
Roman Salmatar! Among ourselves, our government, 
in its constitution, if not always in its practice, long had 
a conskleration towarda the foelings or the people, and 
often contrived to hide the nature of its exactions, by a^ 
namo of blandishment. An enormous grievance was 
long the office of purveyance. A purveyor was sn offi- 
cer who was to lumish every sort of provision for the 
royal house, and sometimes wr great lords, during their 
progressee or journeys. His oppressive (^ce, by arbi- 
trarily fixing the market-prices, and compelling the country- 
men to bring their articles to market, would enter into the 
history of the arts of grinding the labouring class of so- 
ciety ; a remnant of feudal tyranny ! The very title ot 
this officer beoune odious ; and by a statute of Edward 
HI, the hateful name of jnaveyar was ordered to bo 
changed into adteleur or buyer ! A change of name, it 
W88 imagined, would conceal its nature ! The term often 
devised strangvly contrasted with the thing itself. Levies 
of money were long raised under the pathetic appeal of 
beiuvoUneee, When Edward IV was passing over to 
France, he obtained, under this gentle demand, money 
towards * the great journey,' and afterwarda having * rode 
about the more part of the lands, and used the people in 
such fair manner, that they were liberal in their gifls ; Old 
Falnan adds, * the which way of the levying of this money 
waa after-nam«l a benevolence.' Edward IV was court- 
eous in this newly-invented style, and was besides the 
handsomest tax-gaiberer in his kmgdom! His royal 
presence was very dangerous to the purses of his loyal 
subjects, particularly to those of the females. In ma 

Crogress, having kissed a widow for having contributed a 
irger sum than was expected from her estate, she was w 
overjoved at the singular honour and delight that aha 
doubled her bmeoUenee, and a second kiss had ruined her! 
but in the succeeding reign of Richard III, the term had 
already lost thjs frMhness of its innocence. In the speech 
which the Duke of Buckingham delivered from the Hust- 
ings in Guildhall, he explained the term to the satisfaction 
of his auditors, who even then were as cross-humoured as 
the livery of thw day, in their notions of what now wo 
gently call * suppKes.' * Under the plausible name of 6e- 
nevolencei as it was held in the time of Edward IV, yoiir 
goods were taken from you much against your will, as if 
by that name was understood that every man should pay 
not what he pleased, but what the king would have him;* 
or, as a marginal note in Budt's Life of Richard III, mora 
pointedly has it, that ' the name of bentvoUnee signified 
that everv man shoukl pay, not what he of his own good 
win list, bnt what the king of hiagood will list to take.'* 
Richard III, whose business, like that of all usurpen, 
was to be popular, in a statute even condemns this 
( benevolence* as < a new impontion,' and enacts that 
* none shall be charged with it in future ; many fa^- 
milies having been ruined under tlieso pretended gifts. 

^Burke's Works, vol. 1. 2flB. 

t Daines Harrington, In * Observations on the Bmtntes,' 
gives the marginal note of Buck ss the words of the Duke { 
they certainly served his purpose to amuse, better than tho 
veracious ones ; but we expect fh>m a grave antiquary Invio- 
lable authentlcftj. The Duke is made dj Barrlogton a sort of 
wk, but the pithy quainmsA is Buek*s. 
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Hit tuccesBor, however, found means to levy * ft be- 
ne volonce ;' but when Hvnry VIII demanded one, the 
citizens of London appealed to the act of Richard III. 
Cardinal Wolsey insuted that the law or a murderous 
usurper should not be enforced. One of ihe common* 
oouncil courajjeously replied, that 'King Richard, coo- 
iointly with parliament, had enacted many good statutes.* 
Elven then the citizen seems to have comprehended the 
spirit of our constitution — that taxes should not be raised 
without consent of parliament ! 

Charles the First, amidal his urgent wants, at first had 
hoped, by the pathetic appeal to i>en€Volence, that he should 
have touched the hearts of his unfrivndly commoners ; but 
the term of henevolatce proved unlucky. The resisters of 
taxation took full advantage of a sivnilicant meaning, which 
had long been lost in the custom ; assertm^ by this very 
tenn that all levies of money were not compulsory, but the 
voluntary gifu of the people. In that political crisis, when 
in the fullness of time all the national grievances, which 
bad hitherto been kept down, started up with one voice, 
the courteous term strangely contrasted with iho rough 
demand. Lord Digby said ' the granting of tttbndiet^ un- 
der so preposterous a name as of a benevolence^ wan-— a 
malevoUnee.* And Mr Grtmstone observed, that ' They 
have granted a benevolence, but the iiaiure of the thing 
agrees not with the name.* The nature indeed had so 
entirely changed from the name, that when James I had 
tried to warm the hearts of his ' benevolent' people, he got 
' little money, and lost a great deal of love.' < Subsidies,* 
that is, grants made by parliament, observes Arthur Wil- 
ton, a dispassionate historian, * get more of the people's 
money, but exactions enslave the mind.' 

When 6e}iei>o/ence« had become a grievance, to diminish 
the odium they invented more inviting phrases. The 8ul> 
ject was cautiously informed that the sums demanded 
were only loans ; or he was honoured by a letter under the 
fnvy eeal ; a bond which the king engaged to repay at a 
definite period ; but privy seals at length got to be hawked 
about to persons coming out of church. ' Privy sealii,' 
says a manuscript letter, * are flying thick and threefold in 
light of ail the wtirld, which might surely have been belter 
performed in delivering thorn to every man privately at 
home.* The general bany which in fact wan a forced loun, 
was one of the most crying grievances under Chsriea I. 
Ingenious in the dostructinn of his own popularity, ihe 
king contrived a new mode, of * aeeret inetructiona to com" 
miaiionsn.** They were to find out persons who couki 
bear the largest rates. How the commieisioncrs were to 
ftoquire this secret and inquisitorial knowledge appears in 
the bungling contrivance. It is one of their orders that 
after a number of inouiries have been put to a person, con- 
cerning otiiers who had spoken against loan-money, and 
what arguments they had used, this person was 'to be 
charged in his majesty's name, and upon his allegiance, 
not to disclose to any other the answer he had given. A 
striking instance of that fatuity of the human raind, when, 
a weak government is tr^^ing to do what it knows not how 
to perform : it was seeking to obtain a secret purpose by 
the most open and general means ; a self-deatroying prin- 
ciple! 

Our ancestors were children in finance; their simplicity 
has been too often described as tyranny ! but from my soul 
do I believe, on this obscure subject of taxation, that old 
Burleigh*8 advice to Elizabeth includes more than all the 
squabbling pamphlets of our political economists— < win 
hearts, ami you have their hands and purses !* 

THK BOOK or DKATR. 

Montaigne was fond of reading minute accounts of the 
deaths of remarkable persons ; and, in the simplicity of 
his heart, old Montugne wished to be learned enough to 
form a collection of these deaths, to observe < their words, 
their actions, and what sort of countenance they put upon 
it.* He seems to have been a little over curious sbout 
deaths, in reference, no doubt, to his own, in which he 
was certainly deceived ; lor we are told that he did not 
die as he bad promised him8elf,-~exDiring in the adoration 
cf the mass ; or, as his preceptor Buchanan would have 
called it, in * the act of rank idolatry.' 

I have been told of a privately printed volume, under 
the sbgular title of * The Book of Death,' where an am- 
ateur has compiled the pious memorials of many of our 
•minent men in their last moments : and it may form a 

-♦ These « Private Instructbns to the Commissisiners for the 
Oensral Loan' may be found ia Eushwonb, 1, 418. 



oompanion-piece to ibe little volume oo * Les grands h' 
mes qui sent morts en plaisaniant.* This work, I icVf 
must be monotonous ; the deaths of the rigbieous nnst 
resemble each other ; the learned and the aloqacot can 
only receive in silence that hope which awaits * ihe con^ 
naut of the grave.* But this Volume will not establisb any 
decisive principle ; since the just and the rehgwiis hava 
not alwa>B encountered death with indifference, nor even 
in a fit composure of mind. 

The functions of the mind are connected with thoae ef 
the body. On a death-bed a fortnight's disease nay re* 
duce the firmest to a most wretched state ; while, on the 
contrary, the soul struggles, as it were in torture, in a ro- 
bust frame. Nani, the Venetian historian, has curionsly 
described the death of Innocent X, who was a character 
unblemished by vices, and who died at an advanced afn, 
with too rohusi a constitution. Dopo Iwiga e terriSik 
agonia, con doUm e eon penea^ eeperandoei Vanima da qud 
corpo TobukOj egli spin ai selU di Geniraro, nel eUatUenmo 
primo de syoi anno. * After a long and terrible agony, 
with great bodily pain and difficulty, his aoul separated rt*> 
self from that robust frame, and expired in his eighty-firat 
year.' 

Some have composed sermons on death, while thoj 
passed many years of anxiety, approaching to madness, in 
contemplating their own. The certainty oif an immediatn 
separation from all our human sympathies may, even on n 
death-bed, suddenly disorder the imagination. The great 
nhysician <^our tiroes told me of a general, who had oAen 
faced the cannon's mouth, dropping down in terror, when 
informed by him that his disease was rapid and fatal* 
Some have died of the strong imagination of death. There 
is a prin' of a knight brought on UieVcaffold to suffer ; be 
viewed the headsman ; he was blinded, and knelt down to 
receive the stroke. - Having |>assed through the whole o^ 
remooy of a criminal execution, accompanied by all its 
disgrace, it was ordered that his life should be spared,— 
instead of the stroke from the sword, they poured cold wa- 
ter over his neck. After this operation the knight remain- 
ed motionless ; they discovered that he had expired in the 
very imac inaiion <m death ! Such are among the many 
causes which may affect the mind in the hour of its last 
trial. The habitual associations of the natural character 
are most likely to prevail— though not always! The in- 
trepid Marshal Biron disgraced his exit by womanish teara, 
ana raging imbecility ; the virtuous Erasmus, with misera- 
ble groans was heard crying out Domine ! Domine ! foe 
finem ! foe finem ! Bayle having prepared his proof for 
the printer, pointed to wncre it lay when dving. The last 
words which Lord Chesterfield was heard lo speak were, 
when the valet opening the curtains of the bed. annoonced 
Mr DayrolefM.'Give Dayroles a chair!' * Thin good- 
breeding,' observed the late Dr Warren his physician, 

* only quits him with his life.' The last words of Kelson 
were, ' Tell Collingwood to bring the fleet to an anchor. 
The tranouil grandeur which cast a new majesty over 
Charles tne First on the scafl%>ld, appeared when he de- 
dared—* I fear not death ! Death is not terrible to met 
And the characteristic pleasantry of Sir Thomas More 
exhilarated his last moments, when observing the weak- 
ness of the seaffold, be said, in mounting it, *I pray yon 
see me up safe, and for my coming down, let me shift for 
myself!* Sir Walter Raleigh passed a similar jest when 
going to the scaffold. 

My ingenious friend Dr Sherwen has fumisbed me 
with the following anecdotes of death. In one of the bkMH 
dy battles fought by the Duke of Enghien, two French 
noblemen were left wounded among the dead on the field 
of battle. One complained loudly of his pahas, the other 
after long silence thus offered him consolation. * My 
friend, whoever you are, remember that our God <fied on 
the cross, our king on the scaffold ; and if you have strength 
to look at him who now speaks to you, yon will see that 
both his legs are shot away.' 

At the murder of the Duke D'Enghien, the royal vidim 
looking at the soMiers who had pointed their fusees, said, 

* Grenadiers! lower your arms, otherwise you will miss, 
or only wound me !' To two of them who proposed to 
tie a handkerchief over his eyes, he said, ' A loval soldier 
who has been so often exposed lo fire and swonl, can see 
the approach of death with naked eyes, and without fear.' 

After a similsr caution on the part of Sir George Lisle, 
or Sir Charles Lucas, when murdered in nesriy Uiesamo 
manner at Colchester, by the sokUert of Fahrfiix, the loyal 
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in MMwer to thair iMertioM tad MtanncM that 
they would tak« care not to miu him, nobly replied ' You 
havo often miaaed ma when I have been nearer to you in 
the field of batUe.' 

When the lovemor of Cadix, the Marqoia de Solano, 
nurdered by the enra|;ed and mittaken citizens^ to 
of hie aurderera who had run a pike through bii back, 
he cnimly turned round and aaid, ' Coward to etrike there ! 
Cooe round, if you dare-^face, and destroy me !' 

Mr Abemethv in his Phrsiological Lectures has inge- 
niuusly observed, that * Shakspeare has represented Mer«> 
entio Mntiouing to jest, though conscious tnal be was mor- 
tally wounded *, the ezfiiring Hotspur thinking of nothing 
but honour; and the dyinc Faletaff still erackmg his jests 
upon Baidolph*s nose. If such facts were duly attended 
to, they would prompt us to make a more liberal allowance 
for each other's conduct under certain circumstances than 
we are aocuetomed to do.' The truth seems to be, that 
wheaerer the functions of the mind are not disturbed by 
' the nervous functions of the digestive organs,' the per- 
sonal character predomioatM even in dealb, and its ha- 
bitual associations exist to its last moments. Man^ reli- 
giotts persons may have died without showing in their last 
moments any of those exterior acts, or employing those 
fervent expressions, which the ciillector of * The Book of 
Death' would only deign to chronicle ; their hope ii not 
gathered in their last hour. 

Yet many with us have delighted to taste of death long 
before they have died, and have placed before their eyes 
all the furniture of mortality. Tne horrors of a chamei- 
hottse is the scene of their pleasure. The * Midnight 
Meditaiions' of Cluarles preceded Young's * Night 
Thoughu' by a century, and both these poets loved pre- 
ternatural terror. 

< If I must die, 111 snatch at every thing 
That may but mind me of my latest breath ; 
Death's-heads, Graves, Knells, Blacks,* Tomba, all 

these shall brin« 
Into my soul such lueful AaugkU ofdttUh^ 
That this sable king of fears 
Shall not catch me unawares.' duAKLxs. 

But it may be doubtful whether the IhoughU ofduOk ore 
m^n/, whenever they put a man out of the possession of 
kb &cHlties. Young pursued the scheme of Cluarles : he 
nised about him an artificial emotion of death ; he dark- 
ened his sepulchral study, placing a skull on bis table bv 
lamp-light; as Dr Donne had his portrait taken, first wind- 
ing a ^eet over his head and closing his eyes ; keeping 
m» melancholy picture by his bed-sic^ as long as he livecl, 
to remind him ot his mortality. Young even in his garden 
had his conceits of death : at the end of an avenue was 
viewed a seat of an admirable chiaro oscuro, which, when 
approached, presented only a painted surface, with an in- 
scription, alluding to the deception of the things of this 
world. To be looking at * The mirror which flatters not ;' 
to discover ourselves only as a skeleton with the horrid 
life of corruption atxiut us, has been among those peniten- 
tial inventions, which have often ended in shaking the in- 
nocent by the pangs which are only natural to the damned. 
Without adverting to those numerous testimonies, the dia- 
ries of fanaiicii, I shall offer a picture of an accomplished 
and innocent lady, in a cqrious and unaffected transcript 
she has left of a mind of great sensibility, where the pre- 
tsmatural terror of death might perhaps nave hastened the 
premature one she suffered. 

From the * Reliquiae GethiniansEsJ I quote some xX 
Lady Gethtn's ideas on * Death.' — ^ The very thoughts of 
dsaiii disturb one's reason ; and though a man may have 
many ezeelient (qualities, yet he may have the weakness 
of not commanding his sentiments. Nothing is worse for 
one's health, than to be in fear of death. There are some 
so wi»e, as neither to hate nor fear it ; but for m^ part I 
have an aversion for it, and with reason ; for it is a rash 
iaeonsiderate thing, that always comts before it is lotted 
for; always comes unseasonably, parts friends, ruins 
beauty, laughs at youth, and draws a dark veil over all 
dK pleaanres of life. This drradful evil is but the evil of 
a moment, and what we cannot by any means avoid ; and 

*Blacks was the term for mourning in Jamaa the First and 
Charles the First*8 time. 

f My discovery of the nature of this rare volume, of what 
Ii original and what collected, will be found in the latter part 
sf the First Series of these Curiosities of Literature. 

No. 11. 



it is that which makes it to terrible to me ; for were it un« 
ceruin, hope might diminish some part of the fear ; but 
when I think I must die, and that i may die every mo* 
ment, and that too a thousand several ways, I am in such 
a fright as' you cannot imagine. I see dangers where, 
perhaos, there never were any. I am persaaded 'tis hap- 
py to oe somewhat dull of apprehension in this case ; aiMl 
yet the beet way to cure the pensiveness of the thoughts 
of death is to think of it as little as possible.' She pro- 
ceeds by enumerating the terrors of the fearful, who * can- 
not enjoy themselves in the pleasantesl places, and al- 
though they are neither on sea, river, or creek, but in good 
health in their chamber, yet are they so Well instructed 
with the/rar of dyings that they do not measure it only 
by the j/reaemi dangers that wait on us. Then is it not 
best to submit to God ! But some people cannot do it as 
they would ; and though they are not do^^iiiute of reason 
but perceive they are to blame, yet at the same time that 
their reaaoii condemns them, their imagination makes their 
hearts feel what it pleases.' 

Such is the picture of an ingenuous and a religious mind, 
drawn by an amiable woman, who, it is evident, lived al- 
ways in the fear of death. The Gothic skeleton was ever 
haunting her imagination. In Dr Joliiison the same hor- 
ror was suggested by the thoughts of death. When Boo- 
well once m conversation persecuted John«on on this sub* 
ject, whether we might not fortify our minds for the ap« 

{>roach of death; he answered in a passion, <No, Sir! 
et it alone ! It matters not how a man dies, but how he 
lives \ The art of dying is not of importance, ii lasts so 
short a time !' But when Boswell persisted in the con- 
versation, Johnson was thrown into such a state of agita- 
tion, that he thundered out, 'Give us no more of this!' 
and, further, sternly told the trembling and too curious 
philosopher, * Don't let us meet to-morrow ." 

1 1 may be a question whether thoee who by their pre- 
paratory conduct have appeared to show the greatest 
mdifference for death, have not rather betrayed the most 
curious art to disguise its terrors. Some have invented a 
mode of escaping from life in the midst of convivial en- 
joyment. A mortuary preparation of this kind has been 
recorded of an amiable man, Moncriff, thft author of *His- 
toire des Charts' and * L'Art de Plaire,* by his literary 
friend La Place, who was an actor in, as well as the hii- 
toriaa of the singular narrative. One morning Ls Place 
received s nou from Moncriff, requesting that ' he would 
immediately select for bun a dozen volumes most likely to 
amuse, and of a nature to withdraw the reader from being 
occupied by melsncholy thoughts.' La Place was startled 
at the unusual request, and flew to his old friend, whom 
he found deeply engaged in being measured for a new pe- 
ruke, and a taffety robe de chambre, earoestlv enjoining 
the utmost expedition. * Shut the door !'*^aifll Moncrifi, 
observing the surprise of his friend. * And now that we 
ve alone, I confide my secret : on rising this morning, 
my valet in dressing me showed me on this leg this dark 
spot^from that moment I knew I " was condemned to 
death ;" but I had preeence of mind enough not to betray 
myself.' * Can a head so well organised as yours imagine 
that such a tride is a sentence of death 7' — ' Don't speak 
so loud, my friend ! — or rather deign to listen a moment. 
At my age it is fatal! The system from which I have de- 
rived the felicity of a long hfe has been, that whenever 
any evil, moral or physical, happens to us, if there is a 
remedy, all must be sacrificed to deliver us from it — but 
in a contrary case, I do not choose to wrestle with destiny 
and to begin complaints, endless as useleas ! All that I 
request of you, my friend, is to assist me to pass away die 
few days which remain for me, free from all cares, of 
which otherwise they might be too susceptible. But do 
not think,' he added with warmth, * that I mean to elude 
the religious duties of a citizen, which so many of late al^ 
feet to contennn.' The good and virtuous curate of mr 

Carish is coming here under a pretext of an annual oontri- 
ution, and I have even ordered my physician, on whose 
confidence I can rely. Here is a list of ten or twelve 

rirsons, friends beloved ! who are mostly known to you. 
shall v^rite to them this evening, to tell them of my con- 
demnation ; but if they wish me to live, they will do me 
the favour to assemble here at five in tne evening, where 
they may be certain of finding all those objects of amuse- 
ment, which I shall study to discover suitable to their 
tastes. And you, my okl Ineod, with my doctor, are two 
00 whom I most dep<md.* 
La Place was strongly affected by thif appaai-HMithar 
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Socnites, nor Cato, nor Seneca kxiked more serenely 0° 
the approach of deaih. 

' Familiarize yourself early with death !' said the good 
old man with a smile — ' It is only dreadful for those who 
dread it !' 

Durins ten days after this singular conversation, the 
whole oTM oncrin 's remaining life, nis apartment was open 
to his friends, of whom several were ladies ; all kinds of 
games were played till nine o'clock, and thai the sorrows 
of the host mi^ht not disturb his guests, he played the 
duuHUBthiM (avourite game of paoraet.' a supper, sea* 
■oned by the wit of the master, concluded at eleven. On 
the tenth night, in tsking leave of his friend, Moncriff 
whispered to nim, ' Adieu, my friend ! to-morrow morning 
I shall return your books 1' JEie died, as he foresaw, the 
following day. 

I have sometimes thought that we might form a history 
of this fear qf dea^ by tracing the first appearances of 
the skeleton which haunts our funeral imagination. In 
the modem history^ of mankind we might discover some 
very strong contrasts in the notion of death entertained by 
men at various epoclis. The following article will supply 
a sketch of this kind. 

BISTORT OF THE SrCLETOIl Or DEATH. 

Enthanana ! Enthanana ! an easy death ! was the ex- 
damatioo of Augustus ; it was what Antonius Pius en- 
joyed ; and it is that for which every wise man will pray, 
said Lord Orrery, whrn perhaps be was contemplating on 
the close of Swtf\'s life. 

The ancients contemplated death withcjpt terror, and 
■let it with indifference. It was the only divinity to which 
they never sacrificed, convinced that no human being could 
turn aside its stroke. Thby raised altars to fever, to mi^ 
fortune, to all the ovils of life ; for these might change '. 
But though they did not court the presence of death in 
any shape, they acknowbdged its tranf^uillitv ; and in the 
beautiful fables of (heir allegorical religion, Death was the 
daughter of Night, and the sister of Sleep ; and ever the 
friend of the unhappv ! To the eternal sleep of death thev 
dedicated their sepulchral moouments-— .^£2«iia^' Somno!* 
If the full light or revelation had not yet broken on them, it 
can hardly be denieU that they had some glimpses and a 
dawn of tne life to come, from the many allegorical inven- 
tions which describe the transmigration of the soul. A 
butterfly on the extrenuty of an extinguished lamp, held 
op by the messenger of the Gods intently gazing above, 
implied a dedication of that soul ; Love, with a melancholy 
air, his legs crossed, leaning on an inverted torch, the flame 
thus naturally extioguishing iuelf, elegantly denoted the 
cessation of human life ; a rose sculptured on a sarcopha* 
gus, or the emblems of epicurean life traced on it, in a skull 
wreathed by a chaplei of flow^ers, such as they wore at 
their convivial meetinofs, a flask of wine, a patera, and the 
■mall bones used as dice ; all these symbols were indirect 
allusions to death, veiling its painful recollections. They 
did not pollute their imagination with the contents of a 
charnel-house. Tli>. sarcophagi of the ancients rather re- 
call to us the remembrance of the activity of life ; for they 
are sculptured with battles or games, in basso relievo ; a 
tort of lender homage paid to the dead, observes Mad. 
De Stael, with her peculiar refinement of thinking. 

It would seem that the Romans had even an aversion 
to mention death in express terms, for they disguised its 
very name by some periphrasis, such as ducenit e vita, 
<be has departed from life;' and they did not say that 
their friend had died, but that he had lived ; vixit ! In the 
old Latin chronicles, and even the Fadera and other do- 
cuments of the middle ages, we find the same delicacy 
about using the faul word Lieath, especially when applied 
to kings and gre.it people. < Trantire a '8<Bcuh^Vilam 
mum mHiare-'Si quiddt eo kumanitua conJtigerit, ^.' I 
am indebted to Air Merivale for this remark. Even 
among a peoplo less refined, the obtrusive idea of death 
has been studiously avoided : we are told that when the 
Emperor of Morocco inquires after any one who has re- 
cently died, it is against etiouette to mention the word 
< death ;' the answer is < his destiny is closed !* Bnt this 
tenderness n only reserved for * the elect* of the Mussel- 
men. A Jew's death is at oace plainly expressed, ' He is 
dead, sir ! asking your pardon for mentioning such a con- 
tamptible wretch !' t. e. a Jew ! A Christian's is de- 
■eribed by • The infidel is dead ? or * The cuckold is dead !' 

* Montfkuoonj L'AatiquM Expliqu6e, I, 902. 



The artists of antiquity have to rarely attempted to psr^ 
sonify Death, that we have not discovered a single revott" 
ing image of this nature in all the works of antiquity*— 4» 
conceal its deformity to the eye, as well as to elude it» 
suggestion to the mind, seems to have been an univeisa) 
feeling, and it accorded with a fundamental principle of 
ancient art ; that of never offering to the eye a (tetorlion 
of form in the violence of passion, which destroyed the 
beauty of its represenution ; such is shown m the Lao- 
oooo/where the mouth only opens sufficiently to indicate 
the suppressed agony of superior huomnity, without ex* 
pressing the loud cry of vulgar suferiog. Fausanbs con- 
sidered as a personification of death a female %rure, whose 
teeth and nails, long and crooked, were engraven on a col^ 
foi of cedar, which enclosed the body of Cypeeius ; this 
female was unquestionably only one U the t^anm^ or the 
Fates, * watchful to cut the thread of life;' Heeiod de- 
scribes Atropos indeed as havmg sharp teeth, and king 
nails, waiting to tear and devour the dead ; bat this image 
was in a barbarous era. Catullus ventured to personsy 
the Sister-Destinies as three Crones ; * but in general, 
Winkelman observes, * they are portrayed as beautiful 
virgins, with winged heads, one of whom is always in the 
attitude of writing on a scroll.' Death was a nonentity to 
the ancient artist. Could he exhibit what represents no- 
thing ? Could he animate into action what lies in a state 
of eternal iranquitiinr ? Elegant images of repose and 
tender sorrow were all he could invent to indicate the stale 
of death. Even the terms which different nations have 
bestowed on a burial-place are not associated wiih emo- 
tions of horror. The Greeks called a burying-ground by 
the soothing term of Cametrwn, or, * the 8ieeping<^lBce ^ 
the Jews, who had no horrors of the grave, bv BeihJmmy 
or ' the houoe of the living ;' the Germans, w'ith religious 
simplicity, * God's field.' ^ 

Whence, then, originated that stalking skeleton, sug- 
gesting so many false and sepulchral ideas, and which for 
us has so long served as the image of death ? 

When the christian religion spread over Europe, the 
world changed ! the certainty of a future state of exist- 
eiice, by the' artifices of wicked worldly men, terrified in- 
stead (if consoling human nature ; and in the resurredien 
tho ignorant multiiude seemed rather to have dreaded r^ 
tribution, than to have hoped for remuneration. The 
Founder of Christianity every where breathes the blessed- 
ness of social feelings. It is < our Father !' whom he ad- 
dresses. The h<MTors with which Christianity was aHer- 
ward* disguised aros;; in the corruptions of' Christianity 
among those insane ascetics, who, misinterpreting * ike 
word of life,' trampled on nature; and imagined that to 
secure an existence in the other world it was necessary 
not to exist in the one in which God had placed them. 
Tho dominion of mankind fell into the usurping hands of 
those iniperious monks whose artifices trafficked with the 
terrors oi ignorant and hvpochondriap ' Keisers and kings.' 
The scene was darkened by penances and by pilgrimnges, 
by raidnighi vigils, by miraculous shrines, and Moody fla- 

f:ellations ,- spectres started up amidst their fene&res ; mil- 
ions of masses increased their supernatural influeocs. 
Amidst this general gloom of Europe, their troubled amip 
ginaiions were frequently predicting the end of the worU. 
It was at this periml that they first beheld the grave yswn, 
and Death in the Gothic form of a gaunt anatomy parading 
through the universe ! The people were frightened, as 
thev viewed every where hung before their eyes, in the 
twilight of their cathedrals, and their * pale cloisters,' the 
most revolting emblems of death. They stanled the tra- 
veller on the bridge ; they stared on the sinner in the 
carvings of his table and chair ; the spectre moved in the 
hangings of the apartment ; it stood in the niche, and wss 
the picture of their sitting-room ; ii was worn in their rinfs, 
whilo the illuminator shaded the bony phantom in the mar- 
gins of their * horae,' their primers, and their breviaries. 
Their barbarous taste perceived no absurdity in giving 
action to a heap of dry bones, which could only keep to- 
gether in a state of immnvability and repose ; nor that it 
was burlesquing the awful idea of the resurrection, by ei- 

* A representatkm of Desth by a skeleton sppears among 
the Eg:ypiians ; a custom more singular than bsrbarous pr»- 
yai]ed, of enclosing a skeleton of beautiful workmanship IQ a 
small coffin, which the bearer carried round at their entenaln- 
ments ; observing, < after death you will resemble this flgore : 
drink then ! and be happy !> a symbol of Death in acoitrivial 
party was not designed to excite terrific or gloomy ideaa 
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the iacomiptibla spirit under the unnatural and 
bdicrobt figure of mortalitj drawn out of the corruption of 
the grave. 

An anecdote of these monkish times has been preserved 
bjr olci Gerard Leigh ; and as old stories are best set off 

Sf old words, Gervd speaketh ! * The great Maximilian 
e emperor came to a monastery in high Almaine (Ger- 
onny,) the monks whereof had caused to be curiously 
Munted the charnelof a man, which ihey termed— death ! 
When that welMearned emperor had beholden it awhile, 
he called unto him his painter, c^manding to blot the 
vkeleton out. and to paint therein the imafje of^^^^ fool. 
Wherewith the abbot, humbly beseeching him to the con- 

nt said, " It was a good remembrance !"— <* Nay," 
the emperor. ** as vermin that annoyeth man's body 
oometb unlooked ror, so doth death, which here is but a 
(ained image, and life is a certain thing, if we know lo 
deserve it.*"' The original mind of Maximilian the 
Great is characterised by this curioas story of converting 
cor emblem of death into a pariy-coluured fool ; and such 
satirical idlusions to the folly of those who persisted in 
their notion of the skeleton were not unusual with the ar- 
tists of those times ; we find the figure of a fuol sitting with 
some drollery between the legs of one of thes<« skele^ns.f 
This story is associated with an important fact. After 
they had successfully terrified the people with their char- 
•sMiouse figure, a reaction in the public feelings occurred, 
(or the skeleton was now employea as a medium to convey 
the most facetious, satirical, and burlesque notions of hu- 
man life. Death, which had so long harassed their im- 
aginations, suddenly changed into a theme fertile in coarse 
hoinoar. The Itahans were loo long accustomed to the 
study of the beautiful to allow their pencil to «pon with de- 
formity ; but the Gothic taste of the German artists, who 
could only copy their own homely nature, delighted to give 
human passious to the hideous physiognomy of a noseless 
skoU ; to put an eye of mockery or malignity into its hol- 
low sock et, and to stretch out the gaunt anatomy into the 
postures of a Hogarth ; and that the ludicrous might be 
carried to its extreme, this imaginary being, taken from 
the bone-house, vi'iu viewed in the action of dandng! 
This blending of the grotesque with the roost disgusting 



ftge of mortality, is the mure singular part of this history 
of the akeleion, and indeed of human nature itself! 

* The Dance of Death' erroneously considered as Hol- 
bein's with other similar dances, however differently treat- 
ed, have one common subject which was painteo in the 
arcades oT burving-yrounds, or on town-halls and in mar- 
ket-places. The subject is usually The Skeleton in the 
act of leading all ranks and conditions to the grave, person- 
ated after nature, and in the strict costume of the times. 
This inveotiun opened a new field for genius ; and when 
we can lor a moment forget their luckless choice of their 
bony and bloodless hero, who to abuse us bv a variety of 
aetKNi becomes a sort of horrid harlequin in these pantomi- 
nical scenes, wo may be delighted by the numerous hu- 
man characters, which are so vividly presented to us. The 
origin of this extraordinary invention is supposed to be a 
ftvourite pageant, or religious mummery, invented by the 
dergy, who in these ages of barbarous diristianity always 
found it necessary to amuse, as well as to frighten the po- 
pulace ; a circumstance well known to have occurred in so 
many other grotesque and licentious festivals they allowed 
the people. This pageant was performed in churches, 
in which the chief characters in society were supported in 
a sort of masquerade, mixing together in a general dance, 
in the course of which evtrj one in his turn vanish- 
ed from the scene, to show how one after the other died 
off.| The subject was at once poetical and ethical ; and 
the poets and painters of Germany adopting the skeleton, 
■ent forth this chimerical Ulysses of another world to roam 
among the men and manners of their own. OneMacaber 
composed a popular noem, and the old Gaulish version re- 
formed is still printed at Troyes, in France, with the an- 
cient blocks of wood-cuts under the title of ' La grande 
Oanse Macabre des hommes et des femmes.' Merian's 
* Tod ten Tans,' or the * Dance of the Dead,' is a curious 
set of prints of a dance of death from an ancient painting, 
I think not entirely defaced, in a cemetery at Basle, m 
Switzerland. It was ordered to be painted by a council 

* The accidence of Armorle, p. 199. 

f A wood.cm preserved In Mr Dibdiii's Bib. Bee. 1, 88. 

I My well-read friend Mr Douce has poursd forth his en- 
ifoos knowledge on this subject in a dissertation prefixed to a 
lahiable editton of Hollar's * Dance of Death.* 



which was held there during many years, to commemorate 
the mortality occasioned by a plague in 14S9. The pre- 
vailing character of all these works is unquestionably 
grotesque and ludicrous ; not, however, that genius, 
however barbarous, coukl refrain in this large subject of 
human life from inventing scenes oAen im:tgined with great 
delicacy of conception, and even great pathos ! Such is the 
new-married couple, whom Death is leading, beating a 
drum, and in the rapture of the hour, the bride seems with 
a melancholy look, now insensible of his presence ; or 
Death is seen issnini; from the cottage of the poor widdow 
with her youngest child, who waves his hand sorrowfully, 
while the mother and the sister vainly answer ; or the old 
man, to whom death is playing on a psaltery, seems anxi« 
ous ; that his withered fingers should once more touch the 
strings, while he is carried off in calm tranquillity. The 
greater part of these subjects of death are, however, ludi« 
crous and It may be a question, whether the spectators of 
these dances ofaeath did not find their mirth more excited 
than their religious emotions. Ignorant and terrified as the 
people were at the view of the fi>keleton, even the grossest 
simplicity could not fail to laugh at somo of those domestic 
scenes and familiar persons drawn from among themselves. 
The skeleton, skeleton as it is in the creation of genius, ges- 
ticulates and mimics, which even its hideous skull is made 
to express every diversified character, and the result is 
hard to describe ; for we are at once amused and disgust- 
ed with so much genius founded on so much barbarism. 

When the artist succeeded in conveying to the eye the 
most ludicrous notions of death, the poetR also discovered 
in it a fertile source of the buriesque. Tiie curious colleo* 
tor is acquainted with many volumes where the most ex- 
traordinary topics hsve been combined with this subject. 
They ma<ie the body and the soul debate tocelher, and 
ridicule the complaints of a damned soul ! The greater 
part of the poets of the time were alwajrs composing on the 
subject of Death in their humourous pieces.* Such his- 
torical records of the public mind, historians, intent on po« 
titical events, have rarely noticed. 

Of a work of this na:ure, a popular favourite was long 
the one entitled *Le^fautmounr et lt» excuses inutilet atCon 
emparU a ettte neceamU ; Le tout en vert burleaquee^ lo68 :' 
Jacques Jacques, a canon nf Arobrun, was the writer, who 
humorously says of himself, that he gives his thouKhie just 
as they lie on his heart, without dissimulation ; * for I have 
nothing double about me except mv name ! I tell thee 
some of the most important truths in laughing ; it is for 
thee d*y peruer tout a ban.* This little volume was pro- 
cured for me with some difRculty in France ; and it is con- 
sidered as one of the happiest of this class of death-poems 
of which I know not of any in our literature. 

Our canon of Ambrun, in facetious rhymes, and with 
the naiveti of expression which belongs to his age, and an 
idiomatic turn fatal to a translator, excels in pleasantry ; 
his haughty hero condescends to hold very amusinc dia- 
logues with all classes of society, and deligfits lo confound 
their * excuses inuiiles.' The most miserable of men, the 
galley-slave, the roadicant, alike would escape when he 
appears to them. ' Were T not absolute over tnem,' Death 
exclaims, * they would confound me with their longspeecb- 
es ; but I have business, and must gallop on !' Hia geo- 
graphical rhymes are droll. 

( Ce mie j'ai fait dans I'Affrique 
Je 1ft tais oien dans I'Ameriqae ; 
On I'appelle monde nouveau 
Mais ce sont des brides k veau ; 
Nulla terre k moy n'est nouvoUe 
Je vav partoat sans qu'on m'appeUn , 
Mon bras de tout tems commanda 
Dans le pays de Canada ; 
J'ai tenu de tout temps en bride 
La Virsinie et la Floride, 
Et j'ai oien donn^ sur le bee 
Aux Fran^ais du fort de Kebec. 
Lorsquo je veux je fais la niquo 
Aux Incas, aux Rois de Mexique. 
Et muntre aux nouveaux Grenadina 
Qu'ils sont des foux et des baUins. 
Cbacun salt bien commeje mstte 
Cetuc du Bresil et de la Platte, 
Ainai que les Taupinembous— 
En un mot, je fais voir k tout 

* Ooujet Bib. Fransoise, vol. z, 186 
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due ce quo nait dans la nature, 
Doit prendre de moj tablature \* 

Tha perpetual emplojmentt of Death diaplaj copioua 
nrention with a facility of humour. 

* Egalement je vay rengeant, 
Lo couiuciUer et le sergeaot, 
Le gADtilhomme et le berger, 
Le bourgeois at le bouiaoger, 
Et la maistreaee et la seryanta 
Et la niepce coname la lante ; 
MoDsieur I'abb^, monsieur taa moinay 
Le peiit derc et lo chanoine ; 
Sana choix jo roots dana moo buttn 
Maistre Claude, maittre Marrin, 
Dame Luce, dame Perrette, fcc. 
JTen prenda uu dans le lemps au'ii pleura 
A quelque autre, au oontraire a liieura 
due demisurement il rit 
Je donne le coup qui le frit. 
J'en prenda on, pnndant qu'il so lore ; 
En se couchant Pauire i'enleve. 
Je prenda la malade et le sain 
L'un aujounThui, I'autre le domain. 
J*en Bur|Hvnd8 un dedans son lict 
L'autre a I'eatude qoand il lit. 
J'en Burorends un le ventre plein 
Jo mene l'autre par le fairo. 
J'attrape Tun pendant qu'tl prie, 
Et I'autro pendant ou'il rente, 
J'en saisis un au eaoaret 
Entre lo Uanc et le clairet^ 
L*autre qui dana son oratoira 
A son Dieu rend honneur et gloire : 
J'en surprends un lors quMl se pasma 
Le jour qt-'il epouse sa femme, 
L'autre le ^our que plein du deuil 
La sit^nne il Toit dans le cercuil ; 
Un i pied et l'autre i cheral 
Dans ie jeu I'un, et l'autre au bal ; 
Un qui mange et l'autre qui boit, 
Un qui pave et l'autre qui d<ut« 
L'un en 6t6 lorsqu'il moissonne 
L'autre en 7endan|;es dans I'autra 
L'un criant almanachs nouToauz— 
Un qui demaade son aumosne 
L'autre dans le temps qu'il la donna. 
Je prends le bon maistre Clement, 
Au temps qu'il rend un lauement, 
Et prends la dame Catherine 
Le jour qu'rile prend medicine.' 
This Yeil of gaiety in the old canon of Ambran oorei* 
deeper and more philosophical thoughts than the singular 
mooe of treating se solemn a ihfrne. He has introduced 
nany scenes of human life, which still interest, and he 
addresses the * Teste k triple couronne,' as well as the 
* Ibrsat de galere,' who exclaims, < Laissez moi vivre dans 
met fers,' ' le gueu,' the * bourceoia,' the ' chanoine,' the 
*pauTre soldai,' the * medicin,' in a word, all ranks in life 
are exhibited, as in the * dances of death.' But our ob* 
ject of noticing those burlesque paintings and poems is to 
show, that after the monkish Ooths had opened one gene- 
ral scene of melancholy and tribulation over Europe, and 
l^ren birth to that Hinmal AeUton of deathy which still ter^ 
nfiea the imagination of many, a reaction of feeling was 
axperienced by the populace, who at length came to laush 
at the gloomy spectre which had so long terrified them I 

TBE RTTAL BXOOEAPBERS OF HB7LTV. 

^ Peter Heylin was one of the popular writers of his times, 
like Fuller and Howell, who, devoting their amusing pens 
to subjects which deeply interested their own busy age, 
will not be slighted by the curious. We have near^ out- 
lived their divmity, ijut not their politics. Metaphysical 
absurdities are luxuriant weeds which must be cut down 
by the scythe of Time ; but the great psRsions branching 
DXMn the tree of life are still < growini; with our growth.' 
^ There are two biographies of our Heylin, which led to a 
Utarary quarrel of an extraordinary nature ; and, in the 
progress of its secret history, all the feelings of rival au- 
thorship were called out. 

HeyUa died in 1682. Dr Barnard, his son-in-law, and 
a scholar, communicated a sketch of the author's life to be 

• Tablature a*un :uili, Gotgrave says. Is the belly of a lute, 
meaning • all m nature msat danoe to aay musk !* 



prefixed to a posthumous folio, of which Heylin's 
the editor. This life was given by the son, but aaony* 
mously, which may not have gratified the author, the son- 
in-law. 

TwentT years had elapsed when, in 1688, appeared 
< The Life of Dr Peter Heylin, by George Vernon.* The 
writer, alluding to the prior life prefixed to the poathumoaa 
folio, asserts, that in borrowing something from, Barnard, 
Barnard had also ' Excerpted passages out of ingr jM^pos^ 
the very words as well as matter, when be had ibem in 
his custody, as any reader ntay discern who will be at tha 
pains of comparing the life now published with what is 
extant before the Kdmalea JEeeUntMatiea f the quainti 
pedantic title, after the fashion of the day, of tha pootbn* 
mous folio. 

This strong accusation seemed countenanced by aidedi* 
cation to the son and the nephew of Heylin. Rooaad now 
into action, the indignant Barnard soon produced a more 
complete Lifn, to which he prefixed ' A necessary YiodU 
cation.' This is an unsparing castigation of Vernon, the 
literary pet whom the Heylins had fondled in preference lo 
their learned relative. The long smothered family grudge, 
the suppressed mortifications <^ literary pride, altar ihe 
subterraneous Rumblings of twenty yf-ars, now buist out, 
and the volcanic particles flew about in caustic phrase at- 
ries and sharp invectives ; all the lava of an authoi^s van* 
geancc, ntortified by the choice of an inferior rival. 

Il appears that Vemoo had been selected by the son of 
Heylin, in preference to his brother-in-law Dr Bamsrd, 
from some family disagreement. Barnard tella ua, in de- 
scribing Vernon, that < No man, except himself, who was 
totally ijEnorant of tlie Doctor, and all the circunastaaces 
of his life, woukl have engaged in such a work, which 
was never primarily laid out for him, but by reason ol 
some unhappy differences, as usually fall out m families; 
and he who loves lo put his oar in troubled waters, iastead 
of closing ihem up hath made them wider.' 

Barnard tells his story plainly. Heylin, the son, in- 
tending to have a more elaborate life of his father prefixed 
to his works, Dr Barnard, from the high reverence m 
which he held the memory of his father-in'^aw, offered 
to contribnte it. Many conferences were held, and the 
son intrusted him with several papers. But sudidenly hia 
caprice, more than his judgment, fancied that George 
Vernon was worth John Barnard. The doctor affecu to 
describe his rejection with the moat stoical indifferenea. 
He tells us, * I was satisfied, and did patiently expect tha 
coming forth of the work, not only term ai\er term, but 
year aAcr year, a very considerable time ibr such a tracL 
but at last, instead oT the life, canae a letter to me from a 
bookseller in London, who lived at the sign of the BUck 
Boy, in Fleet Street.' 

Now it seems that he who lived at the Black Boy bad 
combined wiih another who lived at the Fleur de Luce, 
and that the Fleur de Luco had assured the Black Boy 
that Dr Barnard was concerned in writing the Life of 
Heylin, — this was a stronc recommendation. But lo! 
it appeared that *one Mr Vernon, uf Gloucester,' was to 
be the man ! a gentle thin-skinned authorliog, who bleated 
like a lamb, and who was so fearful to trip out of its shel- 
ter, thai it allows the Black Boy and the Fleur de Luce to 
communicate its papers to any one they chooae, and erase, 
or add, at their pleasure. 

It occurred to the Black Boy, on this proposed aritk- 
metiral criticism, that the work reqiiireo addition, sub- 
traction, and division : that the fittest critic, on whose 
name, Indeed, he had originally engaged in the work, was 
our Dr Barnard ; and he sent the package to the dodori 
who resided near Linaoln. 

The doctor, it appears, had no appetite lor a dish dr es s 
ed by another, while he himself was in the very act of the 
cookery ; and it was suffered to lie cold for three weeks 
at the carrier's. 

But entreated and overcome, the good doctor at length 
sent to the carrier's for the life of his faiher-4o-law. * I 
found it, according to the bookseller's description most 
lame and imperfect ; ill begun, worse carried on, and ab- 
ruptly concluded.' The learned doctor exerciaed that 
plenitude of power with which the Black Boy had invest- 
ed him ; — he very obli|;ingly showed the author in what a 
confused state his materiads lay together, and how to pot 
them in order ; 

* Nee ihcundla deoerec hunc, nee lucidns ordo.> 
If hia rejections ware copious, to show hit good wiU u 
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u his taTeritj, hk additions were generoue, though 
Im ond the precaution of carefully distinguishing by ' di»- 
tioct paragrsiphs* his own insertion amidst Vernon's mass, 
with « gentle hint| that ' He knew more of Heylin than 
any man now liTiag, and ought therefore to have been the 
biographer.' He returned the MS. to the centleman with 
greiU civility, but none he received back ! when Vernon 
pretended to ask for improvements, he did not imagine 
that the work was to be improved by being nearly destroy- 
ed ; and when he asked for correction, he probably ex- 
pected all might end in a compliment. 

The narrative may now proceed in Vernon's details of 
his doleful mortifications, in being * altered and mangled ' 
by Dr Barnard. 

* Instead of thanks from bim^Dr Barnard,) and the 
return of common civility, he disfigured my papers, that 
•o sooner came into his hands, but he fell upon them as a 
lion rampant, or the cat upon the poor cock in the fable, 
saying, TV Aodie mtU ciisocrperis— so my papers came 
tone miserably clawed, blotted, and blurred ; whole sen- 
tences dismembered, and pajres scratched out; several 
leaves omitted which ought to do printed, — shamefully he 
used my copy ; so that before it was carried to the press, 
be swooped tiw^y the second part of the life wholly from 
it— in the room or which he shufBed in a preposterous con- 
dttsion at the last page, which he primed in a different 
cbaracter, yet could not keep himself honest, as the poet 

Mttb, 

DieUqut tuapaginaffur et. 

Mastxal. 

for he took out of my copy Doctor Heylin's dream, his 
^ckness, his last words before his death, and left out the 
burning of his surplice. He so mangled and metamor- 
phosed the whole life I compoeed, that I may say as Socia 
did, Egomet mUU nan ertdo Ule alter, Soda, me nudit mul- 
€avU modu — PiauL* 

Doctor Barnard woukl have * patiently endured these 
wrongs ;' but the accusation Vernon ventured <», that 
Barnard was the plagiary, required the doctor * to return 
the poisoned chalice lu his own lips,' that * himself was the 
plagiary both of word^ and matter.' The fact is, that this 
reciprocal accusation was owing to Barnard having had 
a prior perusal of Heylin's papers, which afterwards came 
into the hands of Vernon : they both drew their waters 
firom the same source. These papers Heylin himself had 
left for * a rule to guide the writer of his li^.' 

Barnard keenly retorts on Vernon for his surreptitious 
use of wh<de pates from Heylin's works, which he has 
appropriated to himself without any marks of quotation. 
< I am no such ezcerplor (as he calls me ;) he is of the 
humour of the man who took all the ships in the Attic 
haven for his own, and yet was himself not master of anv 
«ne vessel.' 

Again :— 

* But all this while I misunderstand him, for possibly he 
meaneth his own dear words I have excerpted. Why 
doth he not speak in plain downright English, that the 
word may see my faults ? For every one does not know 
what is excerpting. If I have been so bold to pick or snap 
a word from him, I hope I may have the benefit of the 
clergy. What words nave I robbed him of? and how 
have I become the richer for them ? I was never so taken 
with him as to be once tempted to break the command- 
ments, because I love plain speaking, plain wtiiing, and 
plain dealing, which he does not : I hate the word e»- 
eerptedf and the action imported in it. However, he is a 
fanciful roan, and thinks tnere is no elegancy nnr wit but 
in his own way of talking. I must say as Tullv did, Malim 
tjtndem inditertam frudentiam quean ttidlam loquadtatem.* 

In his turn he accuses Vernon of being a perpetual 
transcriber, and for the Malone minuteness of his his- 
tory. 

< But how have I excerpted hU matter ? Then I am 
sore to rob the spittle-house ; for he is so poor and put to 
bard shifts, that has much ado to compose a tolerable 
story, which he hath beeii bammcrinK and conceiving in his 
mind fur four years together, before he could bring forth his 
/atus of intolerable transcriptions lo molest the reader's 

Citience and memory. How doth he run himself out of 
eath, sometimes for twenty pages and more, at other 
times fifteen, ordinarily nine and ten, collected out of Dr 
Heylin's old books, before he can take his wind again to 
rstnm to his story. I never met with such a transcriber in 
aH wttj dnyi; for want of matter to fill op a vaamm, of 



which his book was in much danger, he bath set down tlm 
storv of Westminster, as long as the ploughman's tale 
in Uhaucer, which to the reader would have been mora 
pertinent and pleasant I wonder he did not transcribe 
bills of chancery, especially about a tedious suit my father 
had for several years about a lease at Norton.' 

In his raillery of Vernon's affected metaphors and con* 
parisons, * his similitudes and dissimilitudes strangely hook- 
ed in, anid fetched as far as the Antipodes,' Barnard ob- 
serves, * The man hath also a strange opinion of himself 
that be is Doctor Heylin ; and because he writes his life, 
that he hath his natural parts, if not acquired. The soiil 
of St Augustine (say the schools) was Pythagorically 
tranfused into the corpse of Aquinas ; so the soul of Dr 
Heylin into a narrow soul. I know there is a question in 
philosophv, on animm tint aqmaUe f Whether souls be 
alike ? j^ut there's a difference between the spirits of 
Elijah and Elisba: so small a prophet with so great a 



one!' 



Dr Barnard concludes by rfgretting that good counsel 
came now unseasonable, else he would have advised the 
writer to have transmitted his task to one who had been 
an ancient friend of Dr Heylin, rather than ambitiously 
have assumed it, who was a professed stranger to him, by 
reason of which no better account could be expected firom 
him than what he has given. He hits (tf the character of 
this piece of biography—'' A life to the half; an imper- 
fect creature, that is not only lame (as the honest book* 
seller said,) but wantelh legs, and all other integral parts 
of a man ; nay the very soul that should animate a body 
like Dr Heylin. So that I must say of him as Pluta^ta 
doth of Tib. Gracchus, ** that he is a bold undertaker 
and rash talker of those matters he does not understand.'* 
And so I have done witli him, unless he creates to himself 
and me a future trouble.' 

Vernon appears to have slunk away from the duel. 
The son of Heylin stood corrected by the superior life 
produced by their relative ; the learned and vivacious Bar- 
nard probably never again ventured to otter and improm 
the work* of an author kneeling and praying for correc- 
tions. These bleating lambs, it seems, often turn out 
roaring lions ! 

or LEKOLKT DtT FRESNOr. 

The < Melhode pour etudier FHutoirc' by the AVbi 
Lenglet du Fresnoy, is a master-key to all the locked-up 
treasures of ancient and modem history, and to the mora 
secret stores of the obscurer memorialists of every nation. 
The history of this work and its atibor are equally re- 
markable. The man was a sort of curiosiiy in human 
nature, as his works are in literature. Lenglet du Free- 
noy is not a writer merely laborious ; without genius, be 
still has a hardy originality in his manner of writing and of 
thinking; and his vast and restless curiosity fermenting 
his immense book'Jcnowledge, with a freedom verging on^ 
cvnical causticity, led to the pursuit of uncommon topics. 
£lven the prefaces to the works which he edited ara 
singularly curious, and he has usually added bibliothequeif 
or criiicsLi catalogues of authors, which we may still con- 
sult for notices on tie writers of romances— of those on 
literary subjects— on alchymy, or the hermetic philosophy ; 
of those who have written un apparitions, visions, ^.— 
an historical treatise on the secret of confession, ^.; 
besides those ' Pieces Jusiificaiives,' which constitute 
some of the most extraordinary documents in the philoso- 
phy of History. His manner of writing secured him 
readers even among the unlearned; his mordacity, his 
sarcasm, his derision, his pregnant interjections, bis un- 
guarded frankness, and oilen nis strange opinions, con- 
tribute to his reader's amusement more than comports with 
his graver tasks; but his peculiarities cannot alter Uie 
value of his knowledge, ^Ihatever ihey may sometimes 
detract from his opinions; and we may safely admire 
the ingenuity, without quarrelling with the sincerity 
of the writer, who having composed a work on L^Ueoge 
dee Ronuma, in which he gayly impugned the authen- 
ticity of all history, to prove himself not to have ' 
been the author, ambt-dpxten>usly published another of 
V IBeUiire jui^fiie eontre lee Romcme ,* and perhaps it was 
not his fault that the attack was spirited, ana the justifica- 
tion dull. 

This * Methode' and his * Tablettes Chronologlques. 
of nearly forty other publications are the only ones whien 
outlived their writer; volumes, merely curious, ara exiled 
to the shelf of the collector ; the very name of an author 
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meroly curioos — that shadow of a shaHo— is not always 
eveo preserved by a diclioDary-compiler id the universal 
charity oT bis alphabetical mortuary. 

The history of this work is a sinking instance of those 
imperfect beginnin^S| which have often closed in the most 
Unportaat laoours. This admirable * Methode* made its 
first meagre appearance in two volumes in 17IS. It was 
soon repnnted at home and abroad, and translated into va- 
rioui languages. In 1729 it assumed the dignity of four 
quartos ; but at this stage it encountered the vigilance -of 
government, and the lacerating hand of a celebrated cen. 
UUT Gros de Boze. It is said, that from a personal dislike 
of the author, he cancelled one hundred and fifty pages 
from the printed copy submitted to his censorship. He 
had formerly approvoa of the work, and had quietly passed 
over some of these obnoxious passages : it is certain 
that Oros de Boze, in a dissertation on the Janus of the 
ancients in this w ,k, actually erased a high commenda- 
tion of himself,* *' i.ich Lenglet had, with unusual court> 
esy, bestowed <» Uros de Boze ; for as a critic he is most 
penurious of panegyric, and there is always a caustic fla* 
your even in his drops of honey. This oenaeur either 
affected to disdain the commendation, or availed himself 
of it as a trick of policy. This was a trying situation for 
in author, now proud of a irreat work, and who himself 
partook more of the bull than of the lamb. He who 
wmced at the scratch of an epithet, beheld his perfect 
limbs bruised bv erasures and mutilated by cancels. This 
sort of troubles indeed was not unusual with Lenglet. He 
had occupied his old apartment in the Bas;ilo so often, that 
at the sight of the officer who was in the habit of conduct- 
ing him there, Lenglet would call for his night-cap and 
snufT ; and finish the work he had then in hand at the 
Bastile, where he told Jordan, that he made his edition of 
Marot. He often silently restituted an epithet or a sen- 
tence which had been condemned by the eenMoir^ at the 
risk of returning once more ; but in the present desperate 
affair he took his revenge by oolleciine the castrations into 
a quarto volume, which was sold cianoestinely. I find, by 
Jordan, in his vovage UUeraire, who visited him, that it was 
his pride to read itiese cancels to his friends, who gene- 
rally, but secretly, wore gf opinion that the decision of the 
eenteur was not so wrong as the hardihood of Lenglet in- 
sisted on. AH this increased tlie public rumour, and 
r«ised the price of the cancels. The craft and mystery of 
authorship was practised by Lenglet to perfection, and he 
often exulted, not onljr in the subterfuges by which he nar- 
ried his eensmrs, but in his bargains with'his booksellers, 
who were equally desirous to possess, while they half- 
feared to enjoy, his uncertain or his perilous copyrights. 
When the unique copy of the Methode^ in its pristine state, 
before it had suffered any dilapidations, made its appear- 
ance at the sale of the curious library of the cen$eur Gros 
de Boze, it provoked a Roxburgh competition, where the 
collectors, eagerly out-bidding each other, the price of this 
uncastraied copy reached to 1500 livres ; an event more 
extraordinary in the history of French bibliography, than 
in our own. The curious may now find all these cancel 
sheets, or casfraCions, preserved in one of those works of 
bterary history, to which the Germans hive contributed 
more largely than other European nations ; and I have 
discovered that even the erasures, or Arvises, are amply 
furnished in another bibliographical record. f 

This Methode^ aAer several later editions, was still 
enlarging itself by fresh supplements ; and having been 
tran«lai«i by men of leUers m Europe, by Ooleti in Italy, 
by Mendcen in Germany, and by Dr Rawlinson in Eng- 
land, these translators have enrichfsd their own editions by 
more copious articles, designed for their respective iuip 
tions. The sagacity of the q^iginal writer now renovated 
bis work by the infusions of his translators; like old 
JSson, it hsid its veins filled with green juices ; and thus 

* This fiict appears in the account of the minuter erasures. 

fThe cosirations are io Bcyori Memorin hiuoiico-criiicai 
Jlbrorum rariorum, p. 186. The brumes are carefully noted in 
the Catalogue of the Duke dc la Volliore, 4467. Those who 
are curious in such Klngulariiies will be gratified by the extra, 
ordinary opinions and results in Beyer : and which after all 
were purloined from a manuacript ' Abridgement of Universal 
History,* which was drawn up by Count de Boulsinviniers, 
and mors adroitly, than delicately, inaerted by Lenglet in his 
own work. The oris-inal manuscript exists in vartoiis copies, 
which were af(erwarl-« discovered. The mir Uter correaions, 
in the Duke de la Valiitrre^s catalogue, furnish a most enliven* 
iof anlde In ths dryness of bibliography. 



his old work was always undergoinf the nwfie 
rejuveneecence.* 

The personal character of oar author was as mngukar 
as many of the uncommon tonics which engaged his ioqu^ 
ries ; these we might conclude had originated in mere ee» 
centricity, or were chosen at random. But Lenglet has 
shown no deficiency of judgment in several works of 
acknowledged utility; and his critical opinions, his last 
editor has shown, have, for the greater part, been sanc- 
tioned by the public voice. It is curious to observe liow 
the first direction which the mind of a hardy inquirer nay 
take, will often account for that varietv of uncommon u^ 
pics he delights in, and which, on a closer examinatioo, 
may be found to bear an invisible connexion with nome 
preceding inquiry. As there is an association of ideas, so 
in literary hbtury there is an association of research ; an4 
a very judicious writer may thus be impelled to oompcse 
on subjects which may be deemed strange or injudicioua. 

This observation may be illustrated by the literary hi^ 
tory of Lenglet du Fresnoy. He opened his career by 
addressing a letter and a tract to the Sorbonne, on the ex- 
traordinary affair of Maria d'Agreda, abbess of the nun- 
nery of the Immaculate Concepuon in Spain, whone nys- 
ticai life of the Virgin, published on the decease of the 
abbess, and which was received with such rapture ia 
Spain, had just appeared at Paris, where it excued th» 
murmurs of the pious, and the inouiries of the curioas. 
This mystical life was declared to ue fiNinded on appari- 
tions and revelations experienced by the abbess. Leng^ 
proved, or asserted, that the abbess was not the writer of 
this pretended life, though the manuscript existed in her 
hana-writing ; and secondly, that the apparitions and rev^ 
lations recorded were against all the rules of apparitions 
and revelations which he had painfully discovered. The 
affair was of a delicate nature. The writer was young 
and ' incredulous ; a grey-beard, more deeply versed in 
theology, replied, and the Sorb<mists silenced our philoso> 
pher in embryo. 

Lenglet confined these researches to his portfolio ; and 
so long a penod as filly-five years had elapsed bdbre they 
saw the light. It was when Calmet published his Disser- 
tations on Apparition, that the subject provoked Lenglet 
to return to his forsaken researches. He now published 
aU he had formeriy composed tm the affair of Maria 
d'Agreda, and two other works ; the one * TVeiii JUiCe- 
ritpie H dogmatupu nor let Apparitiaiu, Um Faaioas. et Im 
Rev^aiiamM parttcuiieret* in two volumes ; and * ReeueU 
de DiaaertationM ameienne$ d nmrnetietf mar lea Appariiiomg, 
4^,* with a catalogue of authors on this subject, in foor 
volumes. When ne edited the Roman de la Rose ; ni 
compiling the glossary of this ancient poem, it led him to 
repnnt many of the earliest French poets ; to give an en- 
larged edition of the ArreU dPAmeWf that work of leva 
and chivalry, in which his fancy was now so deeply im- 
bedded ; while the subject of Romance iuelf naturally led 
to the taste of romantic productions which appeared in 
^ VUtage dea Romane* and its accompanying copious 
nomenclature of all romances and romance-wnteis, an- 
cient and modem. Our vivacious Abb6 had been b^ 
wildered by his delight in the works of a chemical phikn 
sopher ; and though he did not believe in the existence of 
apparitions, and certainly was more than a sceptic in his- 
tory, yet it is certain that the ' grand aauvre* was an arti- 
cle in his creed ; it would have rumed him in experiments, 
if he bad been rich enough to have been ruined. It al- 
tered his health; and the most important result of his 
chemical studies appears to have been the invention of a 
syrup, in which he bad great confidence ; but its trial blew ^ 
him up into a tympany, fixim which he was only lelieycd 
by having recourse to a drug, also of his own disooveryi 
which, in counteracting the syrup, reduced bin to an 
alarming state of atrophy. But the mischances of the 
historian do not enter into his history ; and our curkwily ; 
must be still eager to open Lenglet's * Histoire de la Phi- 
losophie Hermetiqoe,' accompanied by a catalogue of the 
writers in this mysterious science, tn two volumes ; as 
well as his enlarged edition of the works of a great Para- 
celsian, Nicholas la Fevre. This philosopher was ap- 
pointed by Charles the Second superintendent over the 
royal laboratory at St James's : he was also a member of 
the Royal Society, and the friend of Boyle, to whom be 

* Ths last edition, enlarged by Drouet, Is in 16 volumes, bit 
is not later than 1772. It ta still an inesrimaUe msnuai for tba 
historical studsnt, as wsU as his Tablsctes Chronologiqus8» 
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coaraonicated the secret of infusing jroung blood into old 
teittti with a notion that ha could renovate that which ad- 
mits of no second creation.* Such was the ohcin of Du 
Presnoj's aciiTe curiosity on a variety of singular topics, 
the germs of which may be traced to three or four of our 
anther's principal works. 

Our Abbe promised to write his own life, and his pug- 
nacious vivacity, and hardy frankness, would have sea- 
soned a piece of auto-biography ; an amateur has, bow- 
ovfT, written it in the style which amateurs like, with all 
the troth he could discover, enlivened by some secret his- 
tory, writing the Ufe of Lenglet with the very spirit of 
Lenglet ; it is a mask taken from the very features of the 
man, not the insipid wax-work of an hyperbolical eloge- 

ndter.t 

Although Lenglet dn Fresnoy commenced in early life his 
career as a man of letters, he was at 6rst engaged in the 
great chase of political adventure ; and some striking facts 
are recorded, which show his successful activity. Michault 
describes his occupations by a paraphrastical delicacy of 
language, which an Englishman mi«rht not have so hap- 
pily composed. The minister for foreign affairs, the Mar- 
3ais da Torcy, sent Lenglet to Lisle, where the court of 
le Elector of Cologne was then held ; *He had particular 
twders to walch that the two ministers of the elector should 
do nothing prejudicial to the king's affairs.' He seems, 
however, to have watched many other persons, and de- 
tected many other things. He discovered a captain, who 
asreed to open the gates of Mons to Marlborough, for 
100,000 piastres ; the captain was arrested on the parade, 
the letter of Marlborough was found in his pocket, and the 
traitor was broken on the wheel. Lenglet denounced a 
foreign general in the French service, and the event war- 
finted the prediction. His most important discovery was 
Chat of the famous conspiracy of Prince Ccllamar, one of 
the chimerical plots of Alberoni; to the honour of Lenglet, 
be would not engage in its detection, unless the minister 
promised that no blood should be shed. These successful 
incidents in the life of an honourable spy were rewarded 
with a moderate pension. Lenglet must have been no 
vulgar intriguer ; ne was not ontv perpetually confined by 
bis very patrons when he resided at home for the freedom 
of his pen, but I find him earlv imprisoned in the citadel 
of Slrasburgh for six months : it is said for purloining some 
curious books from tho library of the Abh6 Bignon, of 
which he had the care. It is certain that he knew the 
value of the scarcest works, and was one of those lovers 
of bibliography who trade at times in costly rariti«>s. At 
Vienna he became intimately acoiiainted with the poet 
Rousseau and Prince Eugene. The prince, however, 
who su'ifiected the character of our author, long avoided 
him. Lenslet insinuated himself into the favour of the 
prince's librarian ; and such was his bibtingraphical skill, 
that this acauaintance ended in Prince Euj;ene laying 
•aide his political dread, and preferring the advice of 
Lenglet to his librarian's, to enrich his magnificent libra- 
ry. When the motive of Lenglei's r(>sidence at Vienna 
became more and more suspected, Rousseau was em- 
ployed to watch him; and not yet having uuarrcllpd witli 
fiis brother spy, he could only report that the Abb^ Len- 
glet was every morning occupied in working on his < Ta- 
blettes Chronologiques,' a work not worthy of alarming 
tbe government ; that he spent his evenings at a violin 
player's married to a French woman, and returned home 

* The Dieitonnaire Historiqne, 1789, in their article Nich. 
Le Fevre, notices the third edition of hn * Course of Chemis- 
try,'' that of 1094, in tmi volumes ; but the uresent one of Len* 
filetdoFresnoy's is OMre recent, 1731, enlarged into five vo- 
Bmes, two of which contain his own additions. I hsve never 
met with this edition, and it is wanting ai tbe British Museum. 
Le Fevre published a tract on the great cordial of Sir Waiter 
Rawteiffh. which may be curious. 

t Thfs anonymous work of * Memnires de Monsieur l>Abb6 
Lenglet du Fresnoy,* alihoueh the dedication is signed G. P., 
U written by Michault, of Dijon, as a presentation copy to 
Count de Vienne in my possession proves. Michnuit is the 
writer of two volumes of agrcenblo ' Melanges Hiscnriqnes, 
et Philolo^iquea ;» and the present is a very curious piece of 
Hterary hirtorv. Tlie Diciionnaire Hismrique hna compiled 
the article of Lensriet entirely from this work ; but the Journal 
des 8cBvans was ion ascetic in this opinion. * Eioitce la peine 
de faire nn iivre poor apprendre au ptiblic qu^nn homme do 
lettres, fut Espion, Eacroc, bi7.arre, foucrueux, cyniqoe incapa- 
ble d*amitt6, ue decence, de soumission aux loix ." &c. Yot 
they do not deny that the bibliography of Lenglet du Fresnoy 
it at aU deficient in curiosity. 



at eleven. As soon as our historian had discovered that 
the poet was a brother tpy and newsmonger on the side of 
Prince Eugene, their reciprocal civilities cooled. Lenglet 
now imagined that he owed his six months' retirement in ■ 
the citadel of Slrasburgh to the secret officiousnese of 
Rousseau : each grew suspicious of Uie other's fidelity ; 
and spies are like lovers, for their mutual jealousies settled 
into the most inveterate hatred. One of the most defama- 
tory libels is Lenglet's intended dedication of his edition of 
Marot to Rousseau, which being forced to suppress in 
Holland, by order Of the Slates-eeneral ; at Brussels, by 
the intervention of the Duke of Aremberg ; and by every 
means the friends of the unfortunate Rousseau could coi»> 
trivn ; was however many years afterwards at length sub- 
joined by Lenglet to »he first voiame of his work on R(^ 
mances ; where an ordinary reader may wonder at its ap- 
pearance unconnected with any part or the work. In thia 
dedication or ' eloge historique' Ke oflen addresses * Mod 
cher Rousseau,' but the irony is not delicate, and the ca^ 
lumny is heavy. Rousseau lay too open to the unlicensed 
causticity of his accuser. The poet was then expatriated 
from France for a false accusation against Saurin, in at- 
tempting to fix on him those criminal couplets, which io 
Ions disturbed the peace of the literary worid in France, 
and of which Rousseau was generally supposed to be tho 
writer ; but of which on his death-bed he solemnly pro- 
tested that he was guiltlesM. The coup de grace is given 
to the poet, stretched on this rack of invective, by just ao» 
cusations on account of those infamous epigrams, which 
appear in some editions of that poet's works ; a lesson for 
a poet, if poets would be- lessoned, who indulge their inw 
agination at the cost of their happiness, and seem tomvent 
crimes, as if they themselves were criminals. 

But to return to our Lenglet. Had he composed hia 
own life, it would have offered a sketch of political servi- 
tude and political^ adventure, in a man too intractable for 
the one, and too literary for the othj-r. Yet to the honour 
of his capacity, we must observe that he might have chosen 
his patrons, would he fiave submitted to patronage. Prince 
Eugene at Vienna ; Cardinal Paesionei at Rome ; or 
Mons. Le Blanc, the French miniister, would have held 
him on his own terms. But * Liberty and my books '.' 
was the secret ejaculation of Lenglet ; and from' that mo- 
ment all things in life were sacrificed to a jealous spirit of 
independence, which broke out in his actions as well as in 
his writings ; and a passion for study for ever crushed tba 
worm of ambition. 

He was as singular in his conversation, which, aays 
Ionian, was extremely agreeable to a foreigner, for he (de- 
livered himself without reserve en all things, and on all 
persons, seasoned with secret and literary anecdotes. He 
refused all the conveniences offered by an opulent sister, 
that he mijihl not endure the restraint of a settled dinner 
hour. He lived to his eii^htieih yea^, still busied, and then 
died by one of those grievous chances, to which aged men 
of letters are liable : our caustic critic slumbered over 
some modem work, and, falling into the fire, was burnt to 
death. Many characteristic anecdotes (/the Abb^ Leng- 
let have been preserved in the DicUonn^i^ Hi^oriquef but 
I shall not repeat what is of easy recurrence. \ 

THE DlCTlOWARr OF TJIETOTTX. 

A learned friend, in his very agreeable * Trimester, or 
a three months' journey in Francs and Bwisaerland,' could 
not pass throuf(h the small town ef Trevoux without a 
literary association of ideas which should accompany eve- 
ry man of letters in his tours, abroad or at home. A mind 
well informed cannot travel without dis;covering that there 
are objects constantly presenting themselves, which sicg- 
gesl literary, historical, and moral facta. My friend writes, 
* As you proceed nearer to Lyons you stop to dine at Tre- 
voux, on the lefl bank of the Soane. Go a sloping hill, 
down to tho water-side, rises an arapMiheatre, crowned 
with an ancient Gothic castle, in venerable ruin ; under 
it is the small town of Trevoux, well known for its Journal 
and Dictionary, which latter is almost an encyclopsBdia, as 
there are few thingn of ivhich eomething is not eaid in that 
moat valuable eompilationy and the whole was printed at 
Trevoux. The knowledge of this circumstance greatly 
enhances the delight of any visitor who has consulted the 
book and is acquainted with its merits : and must add 
much to his local pleasures.' 

A work from which everv man of letters may be con- 
tinually deriving sudi varie(f knowledge, and v/hich is litUe 
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known but to Ihe mo«t curioua readers, claima a place in 
these volumes ; nor is the history of the work itself with- 
out interest. Eij^ht large folios, each consisting of a 
thousand doselj printed pages, stand like avast mountain, 
of which, before we climb, we may be anxious to learn 
the security of the passage. The history of dictionaries 
is the most mutable of alt histories ; it is a picture of the 
inconstancy of the knowledge of man; the learning of one 

Stneration passes away with another ; and a dictionary of 
is kind is always to be repaired, to be rescinded, and to 
be enlarged. 

The small town of Trcvoux gave its name to an excel- 
lent literary journal, long conducted by the Jesuits, and to 
this diciionarv — as Edinourgli has to its critical Review 
and Annual Register, &c. ft first came to be distinguished 
as a literary town from the Due du Maine, as prince sove- 
reign of Dumbes,iransftrrring to this little town of Trevoux 
not only his parliament ana other public institutions, but 
abo establishing a magnificent printing house, in the be- 
ginning of the last century. The duke, probably to keep 
his printers in constant employ, instituted the ' Jourmo/ Je 
Trevmue;' and this, perhaps, greatly tended to bring the 
printing house into notice ; so that it became a favourite 
with many good wrifers, who appear to have had no other 
connexion with the place ; snd this dictionary borrowed 
its first title, which it always preserved, merely from the 
place where it was printed. Both the journal and the dic- 
tionary were, however, consigned to the cares of some 
learned Jesuits ; and perhaps the place always indicated 
the principles ol the writers, of whom none were more 
eminent for elegant literature than the Jesuits. 

The first edition of this dictionary sprung from the 
•pile of rivalry, occasioned by a French " diciionarv pub- 
lished in Holland, by the protestant Basnage de Beauval. 
The duke set his Jesuits hastily to work ; who, after a 
pompous announrenient that this dictionary was formed 
on a plan suggested by their patron, did little more than pil- 
lage Pureiiere, and rummage Basnage, and produced three 
new folios without any novelties ; they pleaded the Due du 
Mtiine and no one else. This was m 1704. Twenty 
years after it was republished and improved ; and editions 
mcreasing, the volumes succeeded each other, till it reach- 
ad to its present magnitude and value in eight large folios, 
in 1771, the only edition now esteemed. Many of the 
names of the contributors to this excellent collection of 
words and things, the industry of Monsieur Barbier has 
revealed in his * Dictionnaire des Anonymes,' an. 10782. 
The work, in the progress of a century, evidently became 
a favourite receptacle with men of letters in France, who 
eagerly contributed the smallest or the largest articles 
with a zeal honourable to literature and most useful to the 
pablic. They made this dictionary their common-place I 
book for all their curious acquisitions ; every one compe- 
tent to write a short article preserving an important fact, 
did not aspire to compile the dictionary, or even an entire 
article in it ; but it was a treasury in which such mites 
collected together formed its wealth ; and all the literati 
may be said to have been engaged in perfecting these 
▼oliimes during a century. In this manner, from the hum- 
ble beginnings of three volumes, in which the plagiary 
much more than the contributor was visible, eight were at 
lenjjth built up with more durable materials, and which 
claim the attention and the gratitude of the student. 

The work, it appears interested the government itself, 
as a national concern, from the tenor of the following an- 
acdotes. ^ 

Most of the minor contributors to this great collection 
were satisfied to remain anonymous ; but as might be ex- 
pected among such a number, sometimes a contributor was 
anxious to be known to his circle; and did not like this 
penitential abstinence of fame. An anecdote recorded fd 
one of this class will amuse : a Monsieur Lautour du 
Chatel, avocat au parlement de Normandie, voluntarily 
devoted his studious hours to improve this work, and fur- 
nished near three thousand articles lo the supplement of 
the edition of 1762. This ardi-nt scholar had had a lively 

3uarrel thirty vears before with the first authors of the 
icttonary. He had sent them one thousand three hundred 
articles, on condition that the donor should be handsomely 
thanked in the preface of the new edition, and further re. 
ccive a copy en grandpajner. Thev were accepted. The 
oonductors of the new edition, in 1721, forgot all the pro- 
mises---nor thanks, nor copy ! Our learned avocat, who 
was a httle u-ntable, as his nephew who wrote hia iifa ftc- 



koowledges, as 80<xi as the great work appeared, aston* 
ished, like Dennis, that * they were rattling his own tban- 
der,* without saying a woid, quits his country town, cad 
ventures, half dead with sickness and indignation, on an 
expedition to Paris, to make his complaint to the chancel- 
lor ; and the work was decmmi of that iipportaBco ia iho 
eye of government, and so zealous a contributor was con- 
sidered to have such an honourable daim, that the chan- 
cellor ordered, first, that a copy on large paper, should be 
immediately delivered to Monsieur Lautour, richly bound 
and free of carriage ; and secondly, as are fiaration of tha 
unperformed promise, and an acknowledgment of grati- 
tude, the omission of thanks should be inserted and ex- 
plained in the three great literary journals of France ; a 
curious instance among others of the French goveroment 
often mediating, when difficulties occurred in great hterary 
underukings, and considering not lightly th« dains and 
the honour of men of letters. 
Another proof, indeed, of the same kind, oonceminc the 

? resent work, occurred after the edition of 1768. Oso 
amet 1 aintg, who bsd with others been usefully employed 
on this edition, addressed a proposal to the government for 
an improved one, dated from the Bastile. He proposed 
that the government should choose a learned person/ao- 
customed to the labour of the researches such a work re- 
quires; and he calculated, that if supplied with threa 
amanuenses, such an editor would accomplish hia task m 
about ten or twelve years ; the produce of the edhioo would 
soon repay all the expenses and capital advanced. This 
literary projector did not wish to remain idle in the Bas- 
tile. Fifteen years afterwards the last improved editioM 
appeared, published by the associated booksellers of Paris. 
As for the work itoelf, it partakes of the character of 
our Encyclopedias ; but m this respect it cannot be safely 
consulted, for widely has science enlarged its domains and 
corrected its errors since 1771. But it u precious as a 
vast collection of ancient and modern learning, particularly 
in that sort of knowledge which we usually term antiqua^ 
nan and philological. It in not merely a grammabcal, 
scientific and technical dictionary, but it is replete with di- 
vinity, law, moral philosophy, critical and historical learn- 
ing, and abounds with innumerable miscellaneous civiosa- 
ties. It would be difficult, whatever may be the subject 
of inouiry, to open it, without the gratification of some 
knowledge neither obvious nor trivial. I heard a man of 
great learning declare, that whenever he could not recol- 
lect his knowledge he opened Hoffman's Lueievn C^nnwiw 
9ale Hiatoricum, where he was sure to find what be had 
lost. The works are shnilar; and valuable as are the 
German's four folios, the eight of the Frenchman may 
safely be recommended as Uieir substitute, or their sop- 
nlement. As a Dictionary of the French Language it 
bears a peculiar feature, which has been presumptuously 
dropped in the Dictionnaire de I'Academie ; the last in- 
vents phrases to explain words, which Iherefore have no 
other auihority than the writer himself! this of Trevoux 
is furnished, not only with mere authorities, but also with 
quotations from the classical French writers— an improve- 
ment which was probably suggested by the English Dic- 
tionary of Johnson. One nation improves by another. 

qt7ADRXO's ACCOUVT OF SVCLISB POKTRY. 

It is, perhaps, soknewhat mortifying in our literary re- 
searches to discover that our own literature has been only 
knoAvn to the other nations of Europe compsratively with- 
in recent times. We have at length triumphed wer our 
continental rivals in the noUe struggles of genius, and oar 
authors now see their works printedeven at fbreigo press- 
es, while we are furnishing with our gratuitous labour* 
nearly the whole literature of a new empire ; yet so lata 
as in the reign of Anne, our poets were only known by the 
Latin yersifiers of the « Muse Anglicane ;' and when 
Boileau was told of the public funeral of Drydea, he was 

E leased with the national honours bestowed on genius, but 
e declared that he never heard of his name before. This 
great legislator of Parnassus has never alluded to one of 
mir own poets, so insular then was our literary glorv! 
The most remarkable fact, or perhaps assertion, I hava 
met with, of the little knowledge which the continent had 
of our writers, is a French translation of Bishop Hall's 
' Characters of Virtues and Vices.' It is a duodecimo, 
printed at Pans of 109 pages, 1610, with this title. Carni 

^^n"^ V^ ? *. ^*^\^^ ^ PAnfiau de M. Jimf 
HaU, In a dedicauon to the Eari of Salisbury, the trena. 
lator informs his lordship ^haj. ct tivre tit la prtmkntr^^ 
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dadiaH de PAugUnajmrnaii iinpriin6e aueun vulgturt. The 
6rsi traoalaiion from ih« Engluh ever prinieti in any nii>> 
dern Itnguafe ! Whether ilie trajii^lator is ft bold liar, or 
an ifoorftnt biundere*', remains to be ascertained ; at all 
evems it is a humiliating drmonstratioa of the small pro- 
fraas which our home literature had made abroad in 1610 ! 

I come now to notice a contemporary writer, professed- 
ly writing the history of our Poetry, of which his knowl- 
edge will open to us as we proceed with our enlightened 
and amateur historian. 

Faiher Ciuadrio's DtUa Storia e ddla ragioru ifogni 
Poena,— in a gioaniie work, which could only have been 
projected and persevered in by some hypochondriac monk, 
who, to get rid of the eanut of life, could discover no plea- 
tauter way than to bury himself alive in seven monstrous 
doeely-prmted quartos, and every day bo compiling soroe- 
thinc on a subject which he did not understand. Fortu- 
nately for Father duadrio, without taste to feel, and dis- 
cernment to decide, nothiilg occurred in this progress of 
literary history and criticism to abridge his volumes and 
his amusements ; and witli diligence and erudition unpa- 
ralleled, he has here built up a receptable for his immense, 
curious, and trifling knowlejje on the poetrv of every na- 
tion. Quadrio is among that class of authors whom we 
receive with more gratitude than pleasure, fly to sometimes 
to quote, but never linger to read ; and fix on our shelves, 
but aeldom have in our hands. 

I have been much mortified, in looking over this volu* 
minou4 compiler, to discover, although he wrote so late as 
about 17o0, how little the history of English Poetry was 
known to foreigners. It is assuredly our own fault. We 
have too long neglected the bibliography and the literary 
hntory of our own country. Italy, Spain and France, 
have enjoyed eminent bibliographers— we have none to 
rival rhem. - Italy may justly glory in her Tiraboschi and 
her Mazzuchelli; Spain in the Bibliothecas of Nicholas 
Antonio ; and France, so rich in bibliographical treasures, 
afllirds models to every literary nation of every species of 
literary history. With us, the partial labour oi the hermit 
Aoihony for the Oxford writers, compiled before philo<io> 
phical criticism existed in the nation ; and Warton's His- 
tory of Poetry, which was lef^ unfinished at its most criti- 
cal perioJ, when thai delishiful antiouary of taste had 
just touched the threshold of his Paraaise— these are the 
sole great labours to which foreigners might resori, but 
these will not be found of much use to them. The neglect 
of onr own literary history has, therefore, occasioned the 
errors, sometimes very ridiculous ones, of foreign writers 
reopectins our authors. Even the lively Chaudon, in his 
* Dictionnaire Histonque,' gives the most extraordinary 
accounts of most of the English writers. Without an Ens- 
Ush guido to attend such wearv travellers, they have too 
oOen been deceived by the MiragtM of our literature. 
They have given blundering accounts of works which do 
exist, and chronicled others which never did exist ; and 
have often made up the personal history of our authors, 
hf confounding two or three into one. Chaudon, mention- 
ing Dr^den's tragedies, observes that Aiterbury translat- 
ed two into Latin verse, entitled Aehiiophel and Abaalam !* 

Of all these foreign authom none has more egre^iously 
failed than this good Father duadrio. In this universal 
history of poetry, I was curious to observe what sort of 
igure we made ; and whether the fertile genius of our ori- 
ginal poets had struck the foreign critic with admiration, 
or with critical censure. But liiue was our English poetry 
known to its universal historian. In the chapter on those 
who have cultivated ' la melica poesia in propria lingua tra 
Tedeschi, Fiamminghi e Inglesi'f we find the following list 
•f English poets. 

* Of John Cowper ; whose rhymes and verses are pre- 
ferred in minoscripi in tho college of the most holy Trini- 
ty, in Cambridge. 

'Arthur Kelton flourished in 1548, a skilful English 

Ciet; he Cf>mposed various poems in English; also he 
uds the Cambrains and their genealozT. 
*The works of W.Wvcherlev in English prose and vprsc.* 
These were the only English poets whom duadrio at 
first could muster together ! In his subsequent additions 
be caught the name of Sir Philip Sidney with an adven- 

* Even recently il Cavaliers Onofrio Boni, in his EInge df 
Lanzi, in naming the three Augustan periods of modem lite, 
rature, fixes them, for the Italians, uncer Leo the Tenth ; for 
Che French, under Lewis the Fourteenth, or the Orsat $ and 
fbr the English, under Charles the Second I 

*4«drfo, VoL n, p. 41dL 



turous criticism, * le sue poesie assai buone.' He thci> 
was lucky enough to pick up the title— not the volume 
surely— which is one of the rarest ; ' Fiori poetici de A. 
Cowley,' which he calls * poesie am<Mrr)se :' this most mean 
that early volume of Cowley's, published in his thirteenth 
year, under the title of * Poetical Blossoms.' Futther be 
laid hold of * John Donne' by the skirt, and * Thomas 
Creech,' at whom he made a full pause ; informing his 
Italians, that his poems are reputea by his nation as * as- 
sai buone.' He has also * Le opere di Guglielmo ;* bat to 
this christian name, as it would appear, he had -not ven- 
tured to add the surname. At leneih in his progress of 
inquiry, in this fourth volume (for they were published a' 
dinerent periods) he suddenly discovers a host of English 
(>oets— 4n Waller, Duke of Buckingham, Lord Roscom- 
mon, and others, among whom ia Dr Swift ; but he ac- 
knowledges their works have not reached biro* Shakespeare 
at length appears on the scene ; but duadrio's notions are 
derived from Voltaire, whom, perhaps, he boldly translates* 
Instead of improving our drama, he conducted it a MaU 
rovina neUe siis far$e fiumsfiruose, cfu at ekiaman trtigedU ; 
alcune aeene vi <Mna tumino$e e bdU e alcuni trcUH $i trovcno 
terribUi e grandi, Otway is said to have composed a tra- 
gic drama on the subject of ' Venezia Salvata ;' he adds 
with surprise, *ma aflatto regolare.' Regularity is the 
essence of genius with such critics as duMrio. Drydea 
is also mentioned ; but the only drama specified is * Kinf 
Arthur.' Addison is the first Englishman who produced 
a classical tra(;edy ; but though duadrio writes much 
about the life of AdBison, he never alludes to the Spectator. 

We come now to a more curious point. Whether 
duadrio had read our ewntdiea may be doubtful; but he 
distinguishes them by very high commendation. Oar 
comedy, he says, represents human life, the manners of 
citizens and the people, much better than the French and 
Spanish comedies, in which all the business of life is mix- 
ed up with love affairs. The Spaniards had their gallan- 
try from the Moors, and their manners from chivalry ; to 
which they added their tumid African taste, differing from 
that of other nations. I shall translate what he now adds 
of English comedy. 

* The Engl'sh more skilfully even than the French, have 
approximated to the true idea of comic stibjects, choosing 
for the argument of their invention the customanr and na- 
tural objects of the citizens and the populace. And when 
religion and decorum were more respected in their thea- 
tres, they were more advanced in this species of poetry, 
and merited not a tittle praise, above their neighbour- 
ing; nations. But more than the English and the 
French, (to speak according to pure ana bare truth,) 
have the Iialianj siznalized themselves.' A sly, insinua- 
ting criticism ! But, as on the whole, for reasons which 
I cannot accotint for. Father duadrio seems lo have rel- 
ished our English comedy, we must value his candour. 
He praises our comedy ; 'per il hello ed il buono ;* but, as 
he is a methodical Aristotelian, he will not allow us that 
liberty in the theatre, which we are supposed to possess 
in parliament— 4>y delivering whatever we conceive to the 
purp<tse. His criticism is a specimen of the irrefragable. 
' We must not abandon legitimate rules to give merepUa^ 
we thertiiy ; because pleasure is produced by, and flows 
from, the heauiiful; and the beautiful is chiefly drawn from 
the good order and unity in which it consists V 

duadrio succeeded in discovering the name of one of 
our greatest comic geniuses ; for, alludine to our diversity 
of action in comedv, he mentions in his fiflh volume, page 
148, — ' II celebre Benjanaon nelia sua comm^dia intiiolato 
Bviolommeo Foicere, e in quella altra conimedia intitoiato 
Ipaum Veetz.* The reader may decipher the poet's name 
and his Fair; but it required the ctitical sagacity of Mr 
Douce to discover that by i^Mum Ve/ix we are to under- 
stand Shadwell's comedy o^Epaom Wetls. The Italian 
critic had transcribed what he and his Italian printer 
could not spell ; we have further discovered the source of his 
intelligence in St Evremnnd, who had classed Shadwell's 
comedy with Ben Jonson's. To such shifts is the writer 
of au universal history d^ogni poena, miserably reduced ! 

Towards the close of the fifth volume we at last find the 
sacred muse of Miltnn, — but, unluckilv, he was a man ' di 
pochissima reliffione,' and spoke of Christ like an Arian. 
duadrio quotes Ramsay for Milton's vomitine forth abuse 
on the Roman church. His figures are said to be often 
mean, unworthy of the majesty of his subject ; but in a 
later place, excepting his religion, our poet, it is decided 
on, is worthy ' di raolti laudi.' 
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Thus much for the information the eurioos mar obtain 
im English poetry, from its uiuversal historT. Q,uadrio 
«nque«iioaablT writes with more ignoraiiott than prejudice 
iLgainst us : he has not only highly diHinguisbed the comic 
gennu of our wriiera, and raised it above that of our neigh- 
bours, but he has also adnmced another discovery, which 
ranks us still higher for original invention, and which I am 
oonfident, will be as new as it is extraordinary to the Eng- 
lish reader. 

Ctuadrio, who, among other erudite accessories to his 
work, has exhausted the most copious researches on the 
origin of Punch and Harlequin, has also written, with 
equal curiosity and value, the hbtory of Puppet-shows. 
But whom has he lauded Y whom has he placed para- 
BKMint, above all other people, for their cenius of inven- 
tion in improving this ait? — The English! and the glory 
which has hitherto been universally conceded to the Italian 
nation themselves, appears to belong to us ! For uw, it 
appears, while others were dandling and pulling their liule 
representatives of human nature into such awkward and 
unnatural motions, first invented pulleys, or wires, and 
gave a fine and natural action to the artificial life of these 
gesiiculaiing machines ! 

We seem to know little of ourselves as connected with 
the history of puppet-shows ; but in an article in the curi- 
ous Dictionary of Trevoux, I find that John Brioch6, to 
whom had been attributed the invention of MarioneUetf is 
only to be considered as an improver ; in his time (but the 
learned writers supply no date,) an EngliAman disco- 
vered the secret of moving them by fiprings, and without 
strings ; but the Marionettes of Brioche were preferred for 
the pleasantries whidi he made them delivtir. The erudite 
Quadrio appears to have more successfully substantiated 
our claims to the pulleys or wires, or springs of the puppets, 
than any of our own antiquaries ; ano perhaps the uncom- 
nemorated name of this Englishman was thai Powell, whose 
Solomon apd Sheba were celebrated in the days of Addi- 
son and Steele ; the former of whom has composed a clas- 
sical and sportive Latin poem on this very subject. But 
Quadrio might well rest satisfied, that the nation, which 
couid boast of its Fantoccini^ surpassed, and must ever 
surpass the puny efforts of all doll-loving people ! 

* POLITICAL RCLIOIONISM.* 

In Professor Dugald Stewart's first Dissertation on the 
irogress of Philosophy, I find this singular and significant 
jerm. It has occasioncNJ me to reflect on those contests for 
relifion, in which a particular faith has been made the osten- 
sible pretext, while the secret motive was usually political. 
The historians, who view in these religious wars only re- 
ligion itself, have written large volumes, in which we may 
never discover that they have either been a struggle to 
obtain predominance, or an expedient to secure it. The 
hatreds of ambitious men have disguised their ovm pur- 
poses, while Christianity has borne the odium of loosen- 
ing a destroying spirit among mankind ; which, had Chris- 
tianity never existed, would have equally prevailed in 
human affairs. Of a mortal malady, it is not only necessary 
to know the nature, but to designate it by a right name 
thai we may not err in our mode of ireauncnt. If we call 
ihatreU^a which we shall find for the greater part wpciiA- 
ca/,we are Ukely to be mistaken in the regimen and the cure. 

Fox, in his * Acts and Monuments,' writes the mar- 
tyrology of the ptvtetUmta in three mighty folios; where, 
in the third, * the tender mercies' of the catholics are * cut 
in wood' for those who might not otherwise be enabled to 
read or spell them. Suui pictures are abridgments of 
long narratives, but they leave in the mind a fulness of 
horror. Pox made more than one generation shudder ; 
And his volume, particularly this third, chained to a read- 
ing-desk in the nails of tne great, and in the aisles of 
churches, oflen detained the loiterer, as it furnished some 
new scene of papistical horrors to paint forth on returning 
to his firivside. The protest ants were then the martyrs, 
because, under Mary, the protestants bad been thrown 
out of power. 

Dodd has opposed to Fox three curious folios, which he 
calls ' the Church History of England,' exhibiting a most 
abundant martyrology of the eaihoUet, inflictea by the 
hands of the jprotestanf s ; who in the succeeding reign of 
Elizabeth, aAer long trepidations and balancings, were 
ooofirmed into power. He grieves over the delusion and 
seduction of the black-letter romance of honest John Pox, 
which, be sajrs, «has obtained a pUce in protestant 



churches next to the Bible, while John Pox himself is es- 
teemed bttle less than an evangelist.' Dodd's narratives 
are not less pathetic ; for the situation of the catholic, who 
had to secrete himself, as well as to suffer, was more 
adapted for romantic adventures than even the melan- 
choly but monotonous story of the protestants tortured in 
the cell, or bound to the stake. These catholics, how- 
ever, were attennpting all sorts of intrigues ; and the saints 
and martyrs of Dodd to the parliament of England were 
only traitors and conspirators ! 

Hcyiin, in his history of the PurUans and the Pntbyt^ 
rions, blackens them for political devils. He is the Suae- 
noiet of history, delighting himself with horrors at whidi 
the painter himself must have started. He tells of their 
* oppositions' to monarchical and episc(^>al government ; 
their * innovations' in the church ; and their ' embroilment^ 
of the kingdoms. The sword rages m their hands ; trea- 
son, sacrilege, plunder; while * more of the bluod of Eng- 
lishmen had poured like water within the space of four 
years, than had been shed in the civil wars of York and 
Lancaster in four centuries !' 

Neale opposes a more elaborate history ; where these 
' great and good men,' the puritans and the presbyterians, 
'are placed amoni^ the re/brmers;' while their fome is 
blanched into angelic purity. Neale and his party opined 
that the protestant had not sufficiently protested, and that 
the reformation itself needed to be reforroe<i. They wea- 
ried the impatient Elizabeth, and her ardent churchmen ; 
and disputed with the learned James, and his courtly 
bishops, about such ceremonial trifles, thai thv historian 
may blush or smile who has to record them. And when 
the puritan was thrown out of preferment, and seceded 
into separation, he turned into a jtresbyter. N'oncoi^ 
formity was their darling sin, and their sullen triumph. 

Calamy, in four painnil volumes, chronicles the blood- 
less martyrology of the two thousand silenced and ejected 
ministers. Their history is not glorious, and their heroes 
are obscure ; but it is a domestic talc ! When the second 
Cbaries was restored, the pres&yton'ans, like every other 
faction, were to be amused, if not courted. Some of the 
king's chaplains were seiected from among them, and 
prf-ached once. Their hopes were raised that they should, 
by some agreement, be enabled to share in that ecclesi- 
astical establishment which they had so often opposed f 
and the bij^hops met the presbyters in a convocation at the 
Savoy. A conference was held between the high ehurA, 
resuming the seat of power, and the lout ehttrdij now pro»> 
trate ; that is, between the oM cUrgy who had recently 
been mercilessly ejected by the neto, who in their turn 
were awaiting their fate. The conference was closed 
with arguments by the weaker, and votes by the stronger. 
Many curious anecdotes of this conference have come 
down to us. The presbytorians, in their last struggle, 
petitioned for irtdulgencf; but oppressors who had become 
petitioners, only showed that they possessed no longer the 
means of resistance. This conference was followed up 
by the Ad of Uniformity, which took place on Bartholo- 
mew day, August 24, 1662: an act which ejected Cala- 
my's two thousand ministers from the bosom of the estab- 
lished church. Bartholomew day with this party was 
long paralleled, and perhaps is still with the dreadful 
French massacre of that fatal saint^s day. The calamity 
was rather, however, of a private than of a public nature. 
The two thousand ejected ministers were indeed deprived 
of their livings ; but this was, however, a happier fate than 
what has often occurred in these contests for the security 
of political power. This e^sction was not like the expul- 
sion of the Moriseoes, the best and most useful siibiectaof 
Spain, which was a human sacrifice of half a million of 
men, and the proscription of many Jews from that land of 
Catholicism; or the massacre of thousands of Huguenots, 
and the expulsion of more than a hundred thousand by 
Louis the Fourteenth from Frsnce. The presbyterian 
divines were not driven from their father-land, and com- 
pelled to learn another language than their mother-tongue. 
Destitute as divines, they were suffered to remam as citi- 
zens ; and the result was remarkable. These dirmes 
could not disrobe themselves of their learning and their 
piety, while several of them were compelled to become 
tradesmen ; among these the learned Samuel Chandler, 
whose literary productions are numerous, kept a book- 
seller's shop in the Poultry. 

Hard as this event proved in its result, it was however, 
pleaded, that * It was bat Uke for like.' And that the hii- 
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of * the like* misht not be cartailed in the tellixi;^, op- 
' to Calamy's chronicle of the two thuusand ejected 
■omiatcn siaodfl another, in fulio magnitodei of the same 
oort of chronicle of the clergy of the church of England, 
with a title b^ no means lets pathetic. 

This is Walker's * Attempt tovranis recovering an ac- 
eount of the Clerirv of the Church of England who were 
sequestered, harassed, &e., in the latn Times.' Walker 
is himself astonished at the size of his volume, the number 
of his sufferers, and the varietj of the sufferings. * Shalt 
the church,' says he, ' not have the liberty tu preserve 
the history of her sufferings, as well as the tepartUion 
to set forth an account of theirs? Can Dr Calamy 
be acquitted for publishing the history of the BarOuM- 
num ntfferen, if I am condemned for writing that of the 
se9iiesCere(l UtyaluU ?* He allows that * the number of 
the ejected amounts to two thousand,' and there were no 
leas tlian * seven or eight thousand of the episcopal clergy 
unprisoned, banished, and sent a starving,' &c. &c. 

Whether the reformed were martyred by the catholics, 
or the catholics executed by the reformed; whether the 
puritans expelled those of the established church, or the 
established church ejected the puritans, all seems reduci- 
ble to two classes, conformists and non-conformists, or, in 
the political style, the administration and the opposition. 
When we discover that the heads of all parties are of the 
same hot temperament, and observe the same evil conduct 
in similar situations ; when wo view honest old Latimer 
with his own hands hansing a mendicant friar on a tree, 
and the government chan|;ing, the friars binding Latimer 
to the stake ; when we see the French catholics cutting 
out the tongues of the protestan^s, that ihev mi^ht no lon- 
ger protest ; the haughty Luther writing submissive apolo- 
gies to Leo the Tenth and Henry the Eighth for the scur- 
rility with which he had treated them in his writings, and 
finding that his apologies were received with contempt, 
then retracting his retractions ; when we find that haughti- 
est of the haughty, John Knox, when Elizabeth first as- 
cended the throne, crouching and repenting of having 
written his famous excommunication afrainst all female 
sovereignty ; or pulling down the monasteries, from the 
axiom that when the rookery was destroyed, the rooks 
would never return ; when we find his recent apologist ad- 
miring, while he apologizes for, some extraordinary proofs 
of Machiavelian politics— an impenetrable mystery seems 
to hang over the conduct of men who profess to be guided 
by the bloodless code of Jesus — but try them by a human 
standard, and treat them as politicians ; and the motives 
once discovered, the actions are understood ! 

Two edicts of Charles the Fiflh, in 1555, condemned to 
death the Reformed of the Low Coimtries, even should 
they return to the catholic faith, with this exception, how- 
ever, n favour of the latter, that they shall not be burnt 
adive, but that the mm shall be beheaded, and the women 
bnried alive ! 12«/igton could not then be the real motive 
of the Spanish cabinet, for in returning to the ancient 
ftirh that point was obtained ; but the truth is, that the 
Spanish government considf-red the reformed as re6e^, 
whom it was not safe to re-admit to the riifhts of citizen- 
ship. The imdiffguised far>t appears in the codicil to the 
will of the emperor, when he solemnly declares that he 
bad written to the inquisition ' to hum and extirpate the 
heretics,' after trying' to make Christians of them, because 
he is convinced that they never can become sincere catho- 
bcs ; and he aeknowledsres that he had committed a er^at 
fiiuU in permitting Luther to return free on the faith of 
his safe conduct, as the emperor was not bound to keep 
« promise with a heretic. ' It is bees use that I destroyed 
him not, that heresy has now become strong, which T am 
convinced might have been stifled with him in its birth.'*^ 
The whole conduct of Charles the Fifth in this mighty 
revolution, was. from its beginning, censured by contem- 
poraries as purely poUtieal. Francis the First observed, 
that the emt>eror, under the colour of religion, was placing 
himself at the head of a league to make his way to a pre- 
dominant monarehv. The pretext of relision is no new 
thing, writes the Duke of Nev<»rs. Charles the Fifth had 
never tmdertaken a war against the protestant princes, 
but with the design of rendering the. imperial crown heredi- 
tary in the hou«e of Austria ; and he has only attacked 
the electoral princefi to ruin them, and to abolish their 
right of election. Had it been zeal for the catholic reli- 

Son, would he have delayed from 1519 to 1549 to arm, 
at he might have extinguished the Lutheran heresy, 
* Llorants^s Orftical History of the InquisUbn. 



which be coald easily have dime in 16t67 But he con* 
sidcred that this novelty would serve to divide the Gov 
nian princes ; and he patiently waited till the effect was 
realized.* 

Good men of both parties, mistaking the nature of these 
religious wars, have drawn horrid inferences! The 

* dragonades of Louis XIV, excited the admiration of 
Bruyere ; -and Anquetil, in his * Esprit de la Ligue,' com- 
pares the revocation of the edict of. Nantes to a salutary 
amputation. The massacre of St Bartholomew m its 
own day, and even recently, has found advocates ; a Greek 
professor at the lime asserted that there were tioo classes 
of protostants in France, political and religious ; and that 

* the late vbullilion of public vengeance was solely directed 
against the former.' Dr M*Crie cursing the catholie 
with a catholic's curse, execrates ' the stale sophistry of 
thi^l calumuiaior.' But should we allow that the Greek 
profussor who advocated their national crime was the 
wretch tho calvinistic doctor describes, yet the nature of 
things cannot be altered by the equal violence of Peter 
Charpentier and Dr M'Cric. 

This subject of * Political Religionism' is indeed as nice 
as it curious ; politics have been so cunningly worked into 
the cause of religion, that the parties themselves will never 
be able to separate them ; and to this moment, the most 
opposite opinions are formed concerning the same events, 
and the same persons. When public disturbances recent- 
ly broke dM at Nismes on the first restoration of the Bour- 
bons, the protestants, who there are numerous, declared 
that they were persecuted for religion, and their cry echoed 
by their brethren the dissenters, resounded in this country. 
We have not forgotten the ferment it raised here ; much 
was said, and something was done. Our minister howev- 
er persisted in declaring that it was a mere poHtieal affair. 
It is clear that our government was right on the eause, and 
those zealous complainants wrong, who only observed the 
^ect ; for as soon as the Bourbonists had triomphed over 
the Bonapartista, we heard no more of those sanguinary 
persecutions of the protestants of Nismes, of which a dis- 
senter has just published a large history. It is a curious 
fact, that when two writers at tlte same time were occupied 
in a life of Cardinal Ximenes, Flechier converted the car- 
dinal into a saint, snd every incident in bis administraticia 
was made to connect itself with his religious character ; 
Marsollier, a writer very inferior to Flechier, shows the 
cardinal merely as a politician. The elegancies of Ple> 
chier were soon neglected by the public, and the deep in- 
terests of truth soon acquired, and still retain, for the less 
elegant writer, the attention of the statesman. 

A modern historian has observed, that * the affairs of 
religion were the grand fomenters and promoters of the 
thirty years^ tDar, which firnt brought down the powers of 
the North to mix in the politics of the Southern states.* 
The fact is indisputable, but the cause is not so apparent. 
Gustavus Adolphus, the vast military genius of his age, 
had designed, and was successfully attempting, to oppose 
the overgrown power of tho imperial house of Austria, 
which had long aimed at an universal monarchy in Etnvpe ; 
a circumstance which Philip IV weakly hinted at to the 
world when he placed this motto under his arms—' Sins 
ipso factum est nihil f an expression applied to Jesus Christ 
by St John. 

TOLERATION. 

An enlightened toleration is a blessing of the last age- 
it would seem to have been practised by the Romans, 
when they did not mistake the primitive Christians for 
seditious members of society ; and was inculcated even 
by Mahomet, in a passage in tho Koran, but scarcely 
practised by his followers. In modem historv, it was con- 
demned, when religion was turned into a political contest, 
under tho aspiring houne of Austria — and in Spain— and 
in France. It required a long lime before its nature was 
comprehended — and to this moment it is far from being 
clear, either to the tolerators, or the tolerated. 

It does not appear, that the precepts' or the practice 
of Jesus and the apostles inculcate the compelling of any 
to be Christians;! vet an expression employed in the 
nuptial parable of the great supper, when the hospitable 

*Naiu16 Considerations Foliiintiee, n. 115^ See a cariotta 
note in Hand's Life of OnsiaTus Adolphus, 11, 189. 

t Bishop Barlow^s *■ Several miscellsneoxis and weiehty 
Cnses of Cnnsrience resolved, 1082.' His * Case of a Tolo- 
rmion in Matters of Religion/ addressed to Robert BotIc, p. 
89. This volume was not intended to have been given to tho 
world, a circumstance wbldi dcen not make h the less curioan 
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lord eomiMnded the aerrant, finding thtt he hed still room 
to acomnmodate more ^eele, ' to ^o out in the highways 
and hedfffs, and compdtktm to emtu m, that Tnyhotue may 
bt JtlUd^* was alleced as an authority by thcjse cathoUes, 
who called themselyes ' the conyertoraV lor umqj^ rtiij^ious 
fowee, which, still alluding to the hospitable lord, they 
called * a charitable and salutary yioience.' It was this 
circumstance which produced Bayle*s Commentaire 
philoBuphique sur cos Paroles de Jesus Christ/ published 
under the supposititious name of an Engli^man, as 
printed at Canterbury in 1686, but really at Amsterdam. 
It is curious that Loclce published his first letter on * To- 
leration' in Latin af Gouda, in 1689— the second in 1690— 
and the third in 1692. Bayle opened the mind of Locke, 
and aomeiime after quotes Locke's Latin letter with hii^h 
oommendaiioii.* The caution of both writers in pub- 
lishing in foreign places, howeyer, indicates the prudence 
which it was deemed neceasary to obserye in writing io 
ftyoar of Toleration. 

These wore the ffirxt phUotophieai attempts ; hut the 
earliest advocates for Toleration may be found among the 
religious controyersialists of a preceding period ; it was 
probably started among the fugitive sects who had found 
an asylum in Holland. It was a blessing which they had 
^le far to find, and the miserable, rednced to human feel- 
mgs, are compamrionate to one another. With us the 
•ect called * the Indefiendents' had, eariy in our revolution 
under Charies the First, pleaded for the doctrine of re- 
ligious liberty, and long maintained it against the preeby- 
terians. Both proved persecutors when they possessed 
power. The first of onr respertable divines who advo- 
cated this cauM was Jeremy Tavlor, in his * Discourse on 
the liberty of Prophesying,' 1647, and Bishop Hall, who 
had pleaded the cause of moderation in a discourse about 
the same period. t Locke had no doubt examined all 
theao writers. The history of opinions is among the 
most curious of histories ; and I suspect that Bayle was 
well anqnainted with the pamphlets of our sectarists, who, 
in their flieht to Holland, conveyed those curiosities of 
theology, which had cost them their happiness and their 
ostates : I think he indicates this hidden source of his 
ideas, bv the extraordinary ascription of his book to cat 
fngfis^mon, and fixing the place of its publication at 
CofUerhury! 

Toleration has been a vast engine in the haiKls of mo- 
dem politioians. It was established in the United Pro- 
vinces (^ Holland, and onr numerous non-conformists 
took refuge in that asylum for disturbed consciences ; it at- 
tracted a valuable community of French refuirees; it 
conducted a colony of Hebrew fusitives from Portuffal : 
eonventidea of Brownists, quakers' meetings, French 
churches, and Jewi^ synacogues, and (had it been re- 
quired) Mahometan mosques, in Amsterdam, were the 
precursors of its mart and ita exchange ; the moment 
they could preeerve their consciences sacred to themselves, 
they lived without mutual persecuiion, and mixed together 
us rood Dutchmen. 

The excommunicated part of Europe seemed to be the 
most enlishtened, and it was then considered as a proof 
of the admirable progress of the human mind, that Locke 
and Clarke and Newton corresponded with Leibnitz, and 
others of the learned in France and Italy. Some were 
-astonished that philosophers, who differed in their re- 
Ufioua npiftsent, should communicate among themselves 
with so much toleration.^ 

It is not, however, clear, that had any one of these sects 
at Amsterdam obtained predominance, which was some- 
times attempted, they would have granted to others the 
toleration they participated in common. The infiuicy of 
a party is accompanied by a pditical weakness, which 
disables it from weakening others. 

e In the article SancteHus. Note F. 

f Recent writers amone our sectnrista asRert that Dr Owen 
was the first who wrote In favour of toleration, in ir>48 ! Ano- 
ther clnims the honour for John Ooodwin, the chaplain of 
Oliver Cmmwell, who published one or his obscure polemi- 
cal trart? i-i 1644, among a ntimber of other perwne, who at 
that crifli« did not venture to prefix their names to pleas in fa. 
vour of Tolei-atton. so delicate and so obscure did this subject 
then appear! In 1651, they translated the liberal treatise of 
Omtiimde Imperin siimmantm poiesiatum circa sacra ; under 
the title of * The authority of the hixhest powers about sacred 
things,* London, 8vo. 1651. To the honour of Orothis, the 
flrat ef philosophies I reformers, be h recorded, that ha dis- 
pleased both parties ! 

I J. P. Babaui, sur la Sevololon Fiangaia, p. 27 



The catholic in this ooontry pleads for toleratioD ; is Im 
own, he refuses to grant it. Here, Ihe prasbyterian, who 
Had complained of persecution, once fixed io the seat of 
power, abrogated every kind of indepeodeDce amour 
others. When the flames consumed Servetus at GenevZ 
the controversy began, whether the civil magistrate raicht 
puiiish heretics, which Beza, the assocate of CaJvio. 
maintained : he triumphed in the small predeetinatimr 
city of Geneva ; but the book he wrote was fatal to the 
protestanis a few leagues distant, among a majority of 
catholics. Whenever the protestants complained of'iha 
persecutions they suffered, the catholics for authority and 
sancuon, never failed to appeal to the volume of their own 
Bexa. 

M. Necker de Saussure has recently observed oo * what 
trivial circumstancea the change or the preservation of the 
established religion in diflerent districts of Europe haa de- 
pended !' When the Reformation penetrated into Swilaer- 
lajad, the government of the principality of Neufchatel, 
wishing to allow liberty of conscience to all their sobjecta, 
invited each parish to vote * for or against the adoption of 
the new worshin ; and in all the parishes, except two, tfao 
majority of suffrages declared in favour of the protestaot 
communion.' The inhabitants of the small village ol 
Creissier had also assembled ; and forming an even num- 
ber, there happened to be an equality of votoa for and 
ai;ains| the change of religion. A shepherd beinf 
absent, tending the flocks on the hills, they summonod 
him to appear and decide this important question : when 
having no Kkiny to innovation, he gave his voice in favour 
of the existins form of worship ; and this parish remained 
catholic, and is so at this day, m the heart of the proteatant 
cantons. 

I proceed to some facts, which I have arranged for the 
history of Toleration. In the memoirs of Jamea the 
Second, when thai monarch published * The Declaration 
for Liberty of Conscience,' the catholic reasons and libe- 
ralises like a modem philosopher : he accuses * the jenl> 
oiwy of our clergy, who had degraded themselves into ii»- 
triffuers ; and like mechanics in a trade, who are afraid of 
nothing so much as interlopers — thev had therefore in- 
duced indifferent persons to imagine that their earnest coaH 
test was not about their faith, but about their temporal 
possessions. It was incongruous that a church, which 
doeA not pretend to be infallible, should constrain persona 
under heavy penalties and punishments, to believe aa ah« 
does : they delighted, he asserted, to hold an imn rod 
over dissenters and catholics ; so sweet waa dominion 
that the very thonght of others participating in their free- 
dom made them deny the very doctrine they preach«H).' 
The chief argument the catholic urged on this occasion 
was the reasonableness of repealing laws which made 
men liable to the greatest punishments for that it was noC 
in their power to remedy, for that no man could force him- 
self to believe what he really did not believe.'^ 

Such was the rational language of the most bigoted of 
cealots !— The fox ran bleat like the iamb. At the very 
moment James the Second was uttering this mild expostu- 
lation, in his own heart he had anathematized the nation ; 
for I have seen some of the king's private papers, which 
still exist ; they consist of communications chieflv by the 
most bigoted priests, with the wildest projects, and most 
inratuated propheries and drcavns of restoring the true 
catholic faith in England ! Had the Jesuit-led monarch 
retained tho English throne, the language he now addrcM 
cd to the nation would have been no longer used ; and in 
that case it would have served his protestant subjects. Ha 
asked for toleration, to become intolerant! He devoted him- 
self^ not to the hundredth part of the English nation ; and 
yet he waa surprised that he was left one morning without 
an army ! When the catholic monarch issued this decla- 
ration for * liberty of conscience.' the Jekyll of his day ob- 
served, that * It was but scaffolding: thev intend to biiikl 
another house; and when that house (Popery) is built, 
they will tahe down the scafibld.'f 

Wlien the Presbytery was our lord, they who had en- 
dured the tortures of pemeciition, and raised sor^ sharp 
nutcries for freedom, of all men. were the most intolerant : 
hardly had they tasted of the Circfpan cup or domiman, 
ere they were transformed into the mo«t hideous or the 
most grotesque monsters of political power. To their 
eyes toleration was an hvdra, and the dethroned bishops 

* Life of Jamea the Second, from his own papers, II. 1 14. 
t This was a Baron Walloo. From Dr H. Bamuaeo's Wa- 
nuacript Diary. 
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had oeTor so vehemently declaimed af ainii what, m ludi- 
rrcMM ra^e, one of the hi^b-flyins preabyteriana called ' a 
cnried iotderable toleration !' They advocated the rij^hts 
of persecution, and * Shallow Edwards,' as Milton calls 
the aathor of *The Qranp«na,' published a treatise 
^fsmaC toUration. They who had so long complained of 
* the licensers,* now sent all the books they condemned to 
penal fires. Pnrnne now vindicated the very doctrines 
under which he himself had so severely suffered ; assum- 
ing the highest possible power of civil government, even 
to the wfltciion of death, on its opponents. Prynne lost 
•II feelins for the ears of others! 

The i(wa of toleration was not mtelli^ble for too long a 
period in the annals of Europe : no parties probabW could 
eoBoeire the idea of toleration in the struegle for pre- 
dominance. Treaties are not proffered when conquest 
M the concealed object. Men were immolated ! a mas- 
saicre was a sacrifice ! medals were struck to commemo- 
rate these holy persecutions!* The destroying anfrel, 
holding in one hand a cross, and in other a swiwd, with 
these words — K^onottorum Straga, 1572. — * The mas- 
sacre of the Huguenots '—proves that toleration will not 
agree with that date. Castelneau, a statesman and a hu- 
mane man, was at a loss how to decide on a point of the 
utmost importance to France. In 153t they first began to 
bam the Lutherans or Calvinists, and to cut out the 
tongnet of all nrotestants, ' that they might no longer pro- 
test.' According to Father Paul« fifty thousuid persons 
had perished in the Netherlands, by different tortures, for 
religion. But a change in the religion of the state, Cas* 
telneau considered, would occasion one in the government; 
be wondered how it happened, that the more they punish- 
ed with death, it only mcreased the number of the vic- 
tims: martyrs produced proselytes. As a statesman, be 
looked round the great field of human actions in tbe his- 
tory of the past ; there he discovered that the Romans 
were more enlightened in their actions than ourselves; 
that Trajan commanded Pliny tbe younger not to molest 
tbe Christians fur their region; but should their conduct 
•adanger the state, to put duwn UUgal (oaembliea ; that 
Julian the Apostate expressly forbid tbe execution of the 
Christians, who then imagined that they were securing 
their salvation by martyrdom ; but he ordered all their 
goods to be eor^fiteated a severe punishmeut^-by which 
Julian prevented more than ha ooula have done by perse- 
etitioos. ( All this,' he adds, * we read in ecclesiastical 
history .'t Such were the sentiments of Castelneau, in 
1560. Amidst perplexities of state necensity, and of our 
eommon humanity, the notion of toUraiion hail not entered 
into the views of the statesman. It was also at this time 
that De Sainctet, a great controversial writer, declared, 
thai had the fires lighted for the destruction of Calvinism 
not been extinguished, the sect had not spread ! About 
half a centunr subsequent to this period Tbuanus was 
perhaps the first great mind who appears to have insinu- 
ated to the French monarch and his nation, that they 
night live .at peace with heretics ; by which avowal he 
called down on himself the haughty indignation of Rome, 
and a declaration, that the man who spoke in favour of 
heretics mvK necessari.y be one of the first class. Hear 
the afflicted historian : ' Have men no compassion, after 
forty years passed full of continual miseries? Have they no 
fear, after the loss of the Netherlands, occasioned by 
that frantic obstinacy which marked the times ? I grieve 
that such sentiments should have occasi<Hied my book to 
have been examined with a rigour that amounts to calum- 
ny.' Such wui the language of Tbuanus, in a letter 
written in 1006 ;% ^hich mdicates an approximation to 
loUraiioH^ but which term was not probably yet found in 
any dictionary. We may consider, as so many attempts 
at toleration, the great national synod of Dort, who^e his- 
tory is amply written by Brandt; and the miligaiin? pro- 
tsatantism of Laud, to approximate to the ceremonies of 

eit IS carious to observe that the catholfes were afterwards 
ashamed of these Indiscretions : they were unwilling to own 
that there were any medals which commemorate massacres. 
Thnanus. in his 68d book, has minutely dewribed them. The 
medals, however, have become ezcessivrly scarce ; but co- 
pies InlMorio tbe originals have been sold. They had also 
piciares on similar subjects, accnmpanieii by Insulting Infcrip* 
ttons, which latter they have effaced; sometimes very imper- 
ftetly Sec Hnlii«*s Memoirs, p. 312—14. This enthusiast 
advenised In the papers to request travellers to procure them, 
f Memoires de Mtehel de Castelneau, Liv. I, c. -i 
i Ulb of Thuanns, by Rev. J. Colllnson, p. 115 



the Roman church ; but the synod, after holdmg about two 
hundred sessions, closed, dividing men into universalists 
and semi-universalistn, supralapsarians and sublapsarians ! 
The reftrmed themselves produced the remonsdnonlf ; and 
Laud's ceremonies ended in placing the altar eastward, 
and in raising the scaffold for the monarchy aaH the hier> 
archy. Error is circuitous when it will do what it has not 
yet learnt. They were pressing for conformity to do that 
which a century afterwards they found couM only be done 
by toleration. 

The oecrel hiaiory 4ff toUratian among certain parties 
has been disclosed to us by a cuiioua document, from that 
religious Machiavel, the fieree ascetic republicaa John 
Knox, a calviniatieal Pope. * While the posterity of Abra- 
ham,' says that mighty and artful reformer, * were/ete m 
number^ and while they sojourned in d^ffh-eni eomHtriee^ 
they were merely reqmred to avoid all participation in the 
idolatrous rites of the heathen ; but at soon ae thty vn»» 
pered into a kingdom^ and had obtained pontemon of Co' 
naan^ they were strictly charged to suppress idolatry, and 
to destroy all the monuments and incentives. The same 
duty was now incumbent on the professors of (he true ro- 
ligion in Scotland : formerly, when not more than fen per^ 
sons ta a county were enlightened, it would have been 
fooUthneta to have demanded of the nobility the suppres- 
sion of idolat^. But mnp, when knowledge had been in- 
creased,' &c.* Suob are the men who cry out for tole* 
ration during their state of political weakness, but who 
cancel the b<md by which they hold their tenure whenever 
they * obtain possession of Canaan.' The only commen« 
tary on this piece of the secret history of Uderatkm is the 
acute remark uf Swift : • We are fully convinced that we 
shall always tolerate them,but not that they will tolerate on.' 

The truth is, that toleration was allowed by none of the 
parties ! and I will now show the dilemmas into wfaidi 
each party thrust itself. 

Wlien the kings of England would forcibly have esta- 
blished episcopacy in Scotland, the presbyters passed an 
act agvrut the toleration ofdiooenterBjrofnpreahytenan do^ 
trinea and diadpUne ! and thus, as Uuthrie observes, they 
were commitUng the same violence on the conscience of 
their brethren, which they opposed in the king. The presby- 
rians contrived their famous covenant to dispossess the 
royalists of their lirings ; and the independents, who assum* 
eJ the principle of toleration in their very name, shortly al^ 
ler enforced what they railed the engagomanif to eject tha 
presbyterians! In England, where the dissenters were 
ejected, their great advocate Calamy complains that the 
dissenters were only making use of the same arguments 
which the most eminent reformers had done in their noble 
defence of the reformation acainst the papists, while the 
arguments of tbe established church against the dissenten 
were the same which were urged by the papists against 
the protestant reformation If When the presbyterians 

• Dr M'Crie's Life of John Knox, U, 122. 

1 1 quote from an unpublishi d letter, written so late as in 
1749, addressed to the author of < The Free and Candkl Dte- 
quisHion,* by the Reverend Thomas Allen, Rector of Kettering, 
Northamptonshire. However extravagsnt his doctrine sp> 
pears to us, 1 stispeet that it exhibits the concealed seniimenii 
or even some protestant churchmen ! This rector of Ketter- 
ing attributes the growth of schisms lo the negligence of ibe 
clergy, and seems 10 have persecuted both the arrhbishops» 
* to his detriment,' as he tells us, whh singular plans of re- 
form borrowed (h>m monastic inrtitutions. He wished to re- 
vive the practice Inculcated by a canon of the council of Lao- 
dicea, oi having prayers ad nonm nonsm et ad ?esnerain — 
prayers twice a day In the churchea But his graml project 
uke In his own woris : 

* I let tbe archbishop know that I had composed an hrenieoB, 
wherein I prove the necesrty of an ecclesiastical power over 
consciences in matters of religion, which uu*rly silences their 
srgtimenis who plead so hard for toleration. I took my 
scheme from ' a Discourse of Ecciesiaeticsl Polity,' wherem 
the authority of the civil maglntrate over the consciences of 
subjects in manners of external reliakm is asserted ; tbe mis 
chiefs and inconveniences of tolerstlon are represented, and 
all pretences pleaded in behalf of liberty of conscience are 
fully answerer If this book were reprinted and considered, 
the King would know his power and the people their duty.' 

The rector of Kettering seems nm to nave known that tbe 
amhor of this * Discourse on Ecclesiastical Polity,' was the 
notorious Parker, immonalized by the satire of MarveH* 
This political apoetaie, fVom a republican and prssbyterlaa, 
became a Airious sdvocste for arbitrary goventment in rhuieh 
and state ! He easily won the favour of James the Second, 
who made him Bishop of Oxford ! His nrinclplee were se 
violent) that Father Peers, the confessor of Jamas the Becood ? 
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vrere oar maitert, aDd preached up the doctrine of pas- 
mve obedience in spiritual matters to the civil power, it 
wa unquesUonabl;^ passing a self^ondemnation on ihcir 
own recent opposition and detraction of the former episco- 
pacy. Whenever men act from a secret motive entirely 
contrary to their ostensible bne, such monstrous results 
will happen ; and as eziremes will join, however opposite 
they appear in their b^^ginnings, John Knox and Father 
Petre, in office, would have equally served James the Se- 
cond, as confessor and prime minister ! 

A fact relatinjgr to the famous Justus Lipsius proves the 
difficulty of forming a clear notion of Toleration. This 
learned man, aOer having been ruined by the religious 
wars of the Netherlands, &und an honourable retreat in a 
professor's chair at Leyden, and without difficulty abjured 
papacy. He published some political works ; and adopted 
■■ his great principle, that only one religion should be al- 
lowed to a people, and that no clemency should be granted 
to non-conformists, who, he declares, should be pursued 
by sword and 6re; in this manner a single member would 
be cut olTto preserve the body sound. C/re, teca — are his 
words. Strange notions these in a protestant republic ; 
and, in fact, in Holland it was approving of all the horrors 
of their oppressors, the Duke D*Alva and Philip II, from 
which they had hardly recovered. It was a principle by 
which we must inevitably infer, navs Bayle, that in Hol- 
land no other mode of religious belief but one sect should 
be permitted; and that those Pagans who had hanged the 
missionaries of the Gospel had done what they ought. 
Lipsius found himself sadly embarrassed when refuted by 
Theodore Comhert,'*' the firm advocate of political and re- 
figious freedom, and at length Lipsius, that protestant with 
a catholic heart, was forced to eat his words, like Pistol 
his onion, declaring that the two objectionable words, tire, 
•sea, were borrowed from medicine, meaning not literally 
Jire and iword^ bin a strong efficacious remedy, one of 
those powecful medicines to expel poison. Jean de Serres, 
a warm Huguenot, carried the principle of Toleration so 
far in his * Inventairo ffenerale de THistoire de France,* 
as to blame Charles Martel for compelling the Frisans, 
whom he had conquered, to adopt Christianity ! * A par^ 
donable zeal,' he observes, * in a warrior ; but in fact the 
minds of men cannot be gained over by arms, nor that re- 
ligion forced upon them, which must bo introduced into 
the heartii of men by reason.* It is curious to see a 
protestant, in his zeal for tolera'ion, blaming a king for 
forcing idolater? to become Christians ; and to have found 
an opportunity to express his opinions in the dark history 
of the eighth century, is an instance how historians incor- 
porate their passions in their works, and viow ancient facts 
with modem eyes. 

The protestant cannot grant toleration to the catholic, 
unless the catholic ceases to be a papist ; and the Armi- 
Dian church, which opened its wide bosom to receive every 
denomination of Christians, nevertheless were forced to 
exclude the papitts, for their passive obedience to the su- 
premacy of the Roman Pomiff. The catholic has cu- 
riously told us. on this word Toleration, that, Ce mot de- 
ment fort en usage a me*we que le nombre dee toUrtms ou^- 
mente.^ It was a word which seemed of recent introduc- 
tion, though the book is modem ! The protestants have 
disputed much how far thev might tolerate, or whether 
they should tolerate at all ; « a difficulty,* triumphantly 
exclaims the catholic, * which they are not likely ever to 
settle, while they maintain their principles of pretended 
reformation : the consequences which naturally follow, 
excite horror to the Christian. It is the weak who raise 
such outcriee for toleration ; the strong find authority le- 
gitimate.* 

A religion which admits not of toleration cannot be 
■afely tolerated, if there is any chance of their obtaining a 
political ascendency. 

When Priscillian and aix of his followers were con- 
demned to torture and execution for asserting that the 

made sure of him I This letter of the rector of Kettering, in 
adopting the system of such a catholic bishop, confirms my 
suspicion, that toleration is condemned as an evil among some 
protests nts ! 

* Cornhert was one of the fuhers of Dntch literature, and 
ej[en oftheir arts. Ho was the composer of the great nailonsl 
air of Witllam of Orann ; he was too a famous enffrnver, the 
master of Oolsius. On his death.bed, he was siiU writing 
against the persecution of heretics. 
.-iSif*'*""**™ ^" Trevoux, ad voeem Tolerance. Printed 



three persons of the Trinity were to be considered as thros 
different acceptume of the same being, Saint Ambrose and 
Saint Martin asserted the cause of offendod humanity, 
and refused to communicate with the bishops who haa 
called out for the blood of the Priscillianisu ; but Cardi- 
nal Baronius, the annalist of the church, was greatly em- 
barrassed to explain how men of real purity could aMam 
from applauding the ardent zeal of the perteeution : he 
preferred to give up the saints rather than to allow of lol* 
eratioo— -for he acknowtedces that the .toleration which 
these saints would have aJlowed was not exempt fit>m 
sin.* 

In the preceding article, 'Political Religionism,' vro 
have shown how to provide aga'mst the possible evil of tbo 
tolerated becoming the toleratort! Toleration has, indeed, 
been suspected (/indiflerenee to Religion itself ; but with 
sound minds, it is only an indifference to the logomachies 
of theology — things 'not of God, but of roan,' that have 
perished, and that are perishing around us ! 

▲POLOar FOR THE PARZ8IA1V VASSACHV. 

An original document now lying before roe, the auto- 
graph letter of Cbaries the Ninth, will prove, that that un- 
paralleled massacre, called by the world religious^ was, in 
the French cabinet, considered merely as political; one 
of those revolting state expedients which a pretended in- 
stant necessity has too often inflicted on that part of a DaF> 
lion which, like the under-currem, subierraneotisly works 
its way, and runs counter to the great stream, till the criti- 
cal moment arrives when one, or the other, must cease. 

The massacre began on St Bartholomew day, in Au- 
gust, 1572, lasted in France during seven (lays: that 
awful event interrupted the correspondence of our court 
with that of France. A long silence ensued ; the one did 
not dare to tell the tale which the other could not listen 
to. But sovereigns know how to convert a mere domes- 
tic event into a political expedient. Charles the Ninth, 
on the birth of a daughter, sent over an ambassador ex- 
traordinary to request Elizabeth to stand as sponsor : hj 
this the French monarch obtained a double purpose ; it 
served to renew his interrupted intercourse with the silent 
Q,ueen, and alarmed the French protestants by abating 
their hopes, which long rested on the aid of the English 
queen. 

The following letter, dated 8lh February, 157S, is ad- 
dressed by the king to La Moite Fenelon, his resident 
ambassador at London. The king in this letter minulelj 
details a confidential intercourse with his mother, Catha- 
rine of Medicis, who perhaps, may have dictated this let- 
ter to the secretary, although signed by the king with his 
own hand.f Such minute particulars could only have 
been known to herself. The Earl of Wolchester ( Wor- 
cester) was now taking his departure, having come to Pa- 
ris on the baptism of the princess ; and accompanied by 
Walsingham, our resident ambassador, afler taking leave 
of Charles, had the following interview with Catharine de 
Medicis. An interview with the young monarch was 
usually concluded by a separate audience with his mother, 
who probably was still the directress of his councils. 

The French court now renewed their favourite proiect 
of marrying the Duke D'Alengon with Elizabeth. They 
had long wished to settle this turbulent spirit, and the ne- 
gotiation with Elizabeth had been broken off in conse- 
quence of the massacre at Paris. They were somewhat 
uneasy lest he should share the fate of his brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, who had not lonsr before been expedited on the 
same fruitless errand ; and Elizabeth had already objected 
to the disparity of their ages^ the Duke of Alencnn being 
only sevt^nteen, and the maiden queen six and thirty ; but 
Catharine observed, that D*Alen9on was only one year 

♦Sisraondi, Hist des Francais, I, 41. The charaaer of the 
first i^rson who introduced civil ]Der9ecution into the Chrietian 
church has been described by dulpicius Sevsrus. See Dr 
Maclaine's note in his translation of Idosheim^s Ecclesiastical 
History, Vol. I.-428. 

f All the numerous leUers which I have seen of Charles the 
Ninth, now in the jmssesslon of Mr Muiray, are carefully 
signer] by himself, and I have also observed postscrffvs writ* 
ten with his own hand : they are always cnnnteraicned by his 
secretary. I mention this rircumsrance, because in the Die- 
tionnaire Historique, it is said that Charles, who died younff^ 
was so given up to the amusements of his age, that he would 
not even sign his despatches, and introdufed the custom oT 
secreiariee subscribing for the king. This voluminous corres- 
pondence shows the falsity of this statement Htatory ts toe 
often composed of popular tales of this stamp. 
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yodofar than his broiher, against whom this objection 
had not occurred to Elizabeth, for he had been sent back 
opoQ another pretex'— «oine diificult}r which the queen had 
eontrived about his performing mass in his own house. 

AAer Catharine de Medicis had assured the Earl of 
Worcester of her tretJ. aflfection for the Q,ueen of Eng- 
land, and her and the king's strict intention to preserve it, 
and that they were therefore desirous of this proposed 
marriage taking place, she took this opportunity of in- 
qoiring of the Earl of Worcester the cause of the queen 
his mistrets's marked eoolnem Unoardi them. The narr»- 
five becomes now dramatic. 

*On this Walshin^haro, who kept always close by 
the side of the count, here took on himsell to answer, 
aeknowledginfi that the said count had indeed been charged 
to speak on this head ; and he then addressed some words 
in English to Worcester. And afterwards the count gave 
to my lady and mother to understand, that the queen his 
mistreafl had been waiting for an answer on two articles ; 
the one concerning religion, and the other for an interriew. 
My lady and mother insuntly replied, that she had never 
heard any articles mentioned, on which she would not 
have immediately satisfied the Sieur Walsingham, who 
then took up the word ; first observing that tlie count was 
not accustomed to business of this nature, but that he 
himself knew for certain that the cause of this negotiation 
for marriage not being more advanced, was really these 
two unsettled points : that his mistress still wished that 
the point of religion should be deared up ; for that they 
concluded in England that this business was designed only 
to amuse and never to be completed, (as happened in that 
of my brother the Duke of Anjou ;) and the other point 
eoocemed the interview between my brother the Duke of 
Aiengon; because some letters, wnich may have been 
written between the parties* in such sort of matters, could 
. not have the same force which the si^ht and presence of 
both the pf^rsons would undoubtedly have. Btit he added, 
ignother thing, which had aUo greatly retarded Od* 6iMtnesi, 
w» what had happened latdy in this kingdom ; and during 
such troubles, proceedins from religion, it could not have 
been well timed to have spoken with them concerning the 
said marriage ; and that himself and those of his nation 
had been in great fear in this kingdom, thinking that we 
mten'led to extirpate all those of the said religion. On this, 
my lady and mother answered him instantly, and in order ; 
Tnat she was certain that the queen his mi-^tress could 
never like nor value a prince who had not his religion at 
heart ; and whoever would desire to have this otherwise, 
would be depriving him of what we hold dearest in this 
world ; That he might recollect that my brother had al- 
ways insi<<ted on the freedom of religion, and that it was 
from the difficulty of its public ezercise, which he always 
insisted on, which had broken off this negotiation : tne 
Duke d^Alen^on will be satisfied when this point is ap^ed 
on, and will hasten over to the queen, persnaded that she 
will not occasion him the pain and the shame of passing 
over the seas without happily terminating this affair. In 
regard to tohat has occurred theae latter dat/it that he must 
have seen how it happened by the fault of the chiefs of 
those who remained here ; for when the late admiral was 
treacherously wounded at Notre Dame, he knew the af- 
tiction it threw us unto, (fearful that it might have occa- 
aioned great troubles in this kingdom,) and the diligence 
we used to verify judicially whence it proceeded ; and the 
yerification was nearly finished, when they were so forgetful 
aa to raise a conspiracy, to attempt the lives of myself, 
my lady and mother, and my brothers, and endanger the 
whole state ; which was the cause, that to avoid this, I 
was compelled, to my very great regret, to permit what 
had happened in this city ; out as he had witnessed, [ gave 
ofders to stop, as soon as possible, this fury of the people, 
and place every one in repose. On this, the Sieur Wal- 
•inghara replied to my lady and mother, that the exercise 
of the said religion had been interdicted in this kingdom. 
To which she al^o answered, that this had not been done 
bat for a good and holy purpose ; namely, that the fury of 
the catholic people might the sooner be allayed, who else 
had been reminoed of the past calamities, ana would again 
have been let loose against those of the said religion, had 

♦ These love-letters of Alen^on to onr Elizabeth are noticed 
by Camilen, who observes that the queen became wearied by 
lecelving so many, and to put an end to thh trouble, she con- 
•snted Uiat the young duke should come over, conditionally, 
that he should not be offended if her suitor should return horns 
foUlem. 



they continued to preach in this kw^om. AIm AoaiA 
these once more fix on any chiefs, which I will |»eveiit as 
soon as possible, giving him clearly and poiniediy to under* 
stand, that wbat is done bore is much the same as what 
has been done, and is now practised by the queen his mie- 
tress in her kingdom. For she permits the exercise but of 
one religion, although there are many of her people who 
are of another ; and having also, during her reign, pun- 
ished those of her subjects whom she fcMind seditious and 
rebellious. It is true this has been done by the laws, but 
I indeed could not act in the sane manner ; ibr findrng 
myself in such imminent peril, and the conspiracy raised 
against roe and mine, and my kingdom, reaidy to be •!• 
cuied ; I had no time to arraign and try in open justico «• 
much as I wished, but was constrained, to ro^ very frsat 
regret, to strike the blow (lascher la main) m wbat has 
been done in thn city.' 

This letter of Charles the Ninth, bowever, doss mC 
here coochide. * My lady and mother' plainly acquaint* 
the Earl of Worcester and Sir Francis Walsmgbam that 

* her son had never interfered between their mistress and 
her subjects, and in return expects the same favour ; aW 
though, by accounts they had received from England, 
many ships were arming to assist their rebels atRochelle.* 

* My lady and mother* advances another step, and declares 
that Elizabeth by treaty is bound to assist her son against 
his rebellious subjects; and they expect, M least, that 
Elizabeth will not only stop these armaments in all her 
poru, but ezemplarily punish the offenders. I resuoM 
the letter. 

'And on hearing this, the said WaWngham changed 
colour, and appeared somewhat astonishwi) as my lady 
and mother well perceived by his face ; and on this, Ko 
requested the Count of Worcester to mention the order 
which he knew the queen his mistress had issued to pr»> 
vent these people from assisting those of La Rochelle ; but 
that in England, so numerous were the seamen and others 
who gained th'ir livelihood by maritime affairs, and who 
would starve without the entire freedom of the seas, that 
ii was impossible to interdict them.* 

Charles the Ninth encloses the copy of a letter he had 
received from London, in part agreeing with an account 
the ambassador had sent to the king, of an English expe* 
dition nearly ready to sail for La Rochelle, to assist his 
rebellious subjects. He is still further alarmed, that Eli- 
zabeth foments the voarUgeux^ and assists underhand the 
discontented. He urges the ambassador to hasten to the 
queen, to impart these complaints in the must friendly 
way, as he knows the ambassador can well do, and as, no 
doubt, Walsingham will have already prepared her to re* 
ceivo. Charles entreats Elizabeth to prove her good faith 
by deeds and not by words ; to ac openly on a point which 
admits of no dissimulation. The best proof of her friend- 
ship will be the marriage ; and the ambassador, after 
opening this business to her chief ministers, who the king 
thinks are desirous of this projected marriage, is then < to 
acquaint the queen with what has passed between her am- 
basHadors ana myselT.' 

Such is the first letter on English affairs whiteh Charles 
the Ninth despatched to his ambassador, after an awful 
silence of six months, during which time La Motto Fene- 
Ion was not admitted into the presence of Elizabeth. The 
apology for the massacre of St Banholomew comes from 
the king himself^ and oontams several remarkable expre^ 
sions, which are at least divested of that style of bigotry 
and exultation we might have expected : on the contrary, 
this sanguinary and inconsiderate young monarch, as he is 
represented, writes in a subdued and sorrovring tone, la* 
menting his hard necessity, regretting he could not have 
recourse to the laws, and appealing to others for his efTorts 
to check the fury of the people, which he himself had let 
loose. Catharine de Medicis, who had governed him 
from the tender age of eleven years, when he ascended tho 
throne, might unquestionably have persuaded him that a 
conspiracy was on the point of explosion. Charles tho 
Nmth died young, and his character is unfavourabhr 
viewed by the historians. In the voluminous correspoml- 
edoe which I have exammed, could we iudge by stato let- 
ters of the character of him who subscribes them, we roust 
form a very different notion: they are so prolix and so 
earnest, that one might conceive they were dictated by 
the young monarch himself! 

Vkkdictiov. 
In a curious treatise on * Divination,* or the knowledgo 
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of fotare eTentu, Cicero haa preseired a complete account 
of the state-contrivances which were practised by the Ro^ 
man giivernment, to instil among ib« people those hopes 
and Kars by which they regulated public opinion. The 
pagan creed, now become obsolete and ridiculous, has 
occasioned this treatise to be rarely consulted ; it remains, 
howeveri as a chapter in the history of man ! 

To these two books of Cicero ou * Divinati<»i' perhaps 
a third might be added, on political and moral prediciion. 
The principles which may even raise it into a science are 
self-evident ; they are drawn from the heart of man, and 
they depend on the nature and connexion of human 
events ! We presume we shall demonstrate the positive 
•xistenee of such a faculty ; a faculty which Lord Bacon 
describes of * making things future and remote as pre- 
flunt.* The anfB|iex, the augur, and the astrologer, have 
vanished with their own superstitions; but the moral and 
d)6 political predictor, proceeding on principles authorized 
by nature and experience, has become more skilful in his 
onservadons on the phenomena of human history; and it 
haa oAen happened that a tolerable philosopher has not 
made an indifferent prophet. 

No great political or moral revolution has occurred which 
has not been accompanied by its prognottie j and men of 
a philosophic cast of mind, in their retirement, freed from 
the delusions of parties and of sects, at once intelligent in 
the qmequid tgunt ihommct, while they are withdrawn from 
th«r conflicting interests, have rarely been confounded by 
the astonishment which overwhelms those who, absorbed 
in active tife, are the men creatures of sensation, agitated 
hj the shadows of truth, the unsubstantial appearances of 
things! Intellectual nations are advancing in an eternal 
drew of events and passions which succeed each other, 
and the last is necessarily connected with its antecedent; 
the solitary force of some fortuitous incident only can in- 
terrupt this concatenated progress of human affairs. 

That every great event has been accompanied by a pre- 
sage or prognostic, has been observed by Lord Bacon. 
< The shepherds of the people should understand the profit- 
tioatics ijf tUUe-i«mp€9U ; hollow blasts of wind seemingly 
at a distance, and secret swellings of the sea, often pre- 
cede a storm.' Such were the prognostics discerneo by 
the politic Bishop Williams in Charles the First's time, 
who clearly foresaw and predicted the final success of the 
Puritanic party in oor country ; attentive to his own se- 
curity, he abandoned the government and sided with the 
fifing opposition, at a moment when such a change in 
puUic affairs was by no means apparent.* 

In this spirit of foresight our contemplative antiquary 
Dugdale must have antii ipated the scene which was ap- 
proaching in 1641, in the destruction of our ancient monu- 
ments in cathedrsl churches. He hurried on his itinerant 
labours of talcing draughts and transcribing inscriptions, 
as he says, ' to preserve them for future and better times.' 
Posterity owes to the prescient spirit of Dugdale the an- 
cient Monuments of England, which bear the marks of 
the haste, as well as the zeal, which have perpetuated 
them. 

Continental writers formeriy employed a fortunate ex- 
pression, when they wished to have an IRataria RefarmaF' 
risnts ante Rrformatimem : this history of the Reformation 
would have commenced at least a century before the Re- 
ibrmation itself! A letter from Cardinal Julian to Pope 
Eugenius lY, written a century before Luther appeared, 
deariy predicU the Reformation and its consequences. 
He observed that the minds of men were ripe for some- 
thing tragical ; he felt the axe striking at the root, and the 
tree beginning to bend, and that his party, instead of prop- 
ping it, were hastening its fall.t In Kngland, Sir Tho- 
mas More was not less presdent in his views ; for when 
his son Roper was observing to him, that the Cstholic re- 
ligion, under ' the Defender of the Faith,' was in a most 
flourishing state, the answer of More was an evidence 
of political foresight, — 'Truth it is, son Roper! and 
ret I pray God that w« may not live to see the day that 
we woula gladly be at league and composition with here- 
tics, to let them have their churches quietly to themselves, 
so that they would be oooiented to let us have ours quietly 
to ourselves.' Whether our great chancellor predicted 

* Bee Boahwotth, vol. i. p. 420. Rls language was decU 
sfve. 

f This letter Is In the wnrks of .Cneas Sylvius ; a copious 
sgctraals given by Bosstiet. In his * Vartauoos.* See also Mos- 
balm, Geftt. ZIU, part iL chap, note 2, m. 



from a more intimate knowledge of the king's character, or 
from some private circumstances which may not have been 
recorded for our information, of which I have an obscure 
suspicion, remains to be ascertained. The minds of men 
of great political sagacity were unouestionably at that mo* 
ment full of obscure indications of the approaching change : 
Erasmus, when at Canterbury before the tomb of Becket, 
observing it loaded with a vast profusion of jewels, vrished 
that those had been distributea amooc the poor, and that 
the shrine had been only adorned with boughs and flowers; 
* For,' said he, < those who have heaped up all ibis mass of 
treasure will one day be plundered, and fall a prer to 
those who are in .power ;'--a prediction literally lulAlcd 
about twenty years af'er it was made. The unknown 
^author of the visions of Piers Ploughman, who wroie in 
the reign of Edward the Third, surprised tho world by a 
famous prediction of the fall of the reUguma hautta from the 
hand of a king. The event was realized two hundred 
years afterwards, by our Henir the Ei|;bih. The protest- 
ant writers have not scrupled to declare, that in this in- 
stance he wss divino nutnine qfiatua. But moral and poli- 
tical prediction is n6t inspiration ; the one may be wrought 
out by man ; the other descends from God. The same 
principle which led Erasmus to predict that those who were 
*in power* would destroy the rich shrines, because no 
other class of men in society could mate with so mtehiy a 
body as th^ monks, conducted the author of Piers Plough- 
man to the same conclusion ; and since power only oookl 
accomplish that gre.nt purpose, he fixed on the hignesi as 
the moitt likely ; and thus the wise prediction was, so long 
after, literally accomplished ! 

Sir Walter Rawleigh foresaw the future consequences 
of the separatists and the sectaries in the national church, 
and the very scene his imagination raided in 16S0 has been 
exhibited, to the letter of his description, two centuries af- 
ter tho prediction ! His memorable words are, * Time wiH 
even bring it to pas9,if it were not reswted, that God would 
be turned out ofehurchea into bamSt and from thence again 
into the^e^t and mott«i(atns, and under hedgee-~BXi order 
of discipline and church-government left to netcness of opi- 
nion and men's fandes, and at many khtda of reUgwn 
spring up as there are parisb'<hurches within England.' 
We are struck by the profound genius of Tacitus, who 
clearly foresaw the calamities which so long ravaged Eu- 
rope on the fall of the Roman empire, in a wofk written 
five hundred years before the event! In that sublime an- 
ticipation of the future, he observed, * When the Romans 
shall be hunted out from those countries which they have 
conquered, what will then happen ? The revdfed people, 
freed from their master-oppressor, will not be able to sub* 
sist without destroying their neighbours, and the most cmel 
want will exist among all the«e nations.' 

We are told that Solon at Athens, contemplating on th« 
port and citadel of M onychia, suddenly exclaimed, ' How 
olind is man to futurity! Could tho Athenians foresee 
whst mischief this will do their city, they would even eat 
it with their own teeth, to get nd of it !'— a prediction 
verified more than two hundred years afierwards ! Thales 
desired to be buried in an dMCure quarter of Milevia, ob- 
serving that that very spot would m time be the forum. 
Charlemagne, in his old age, observing from the window 
of a castle a Norman descent on his coest, tears stsrted in 
the eves of the aged monarch. He predicted, thai sines 
they dared to threaten his d«iminions while he wss yet \n» 
ing, what would they do when he should be no more ! A 
melancholy prediction, says De Foix, of their subefqnent 
incursions, and of the protracted calamities of the French 
nation during a whole century ! 

There seems to be something in m'mds, which take in 
extensive views of humsn nature, which aerves them as 
a kind of divination, and the consciousness of this faculty 
has been asserted by some. Cicero appeals to At lirns how 
he had always judged of the affairs of the Republic ss a 
good diviner ; end that its overthrow had hsppened, as he 
had foreseen, fniirteen years before.* Cicero had not 
only predicted what happened in his own times, but also 
what occurred long aOer, according to the testimony of 
Cornelius Nepos. The philosopher indeed, aflects no 
secret revelation, nor visionary second-sight ; he honestly 
tells us that this art had been acquired merely by •'^''j* 
and the administration of public affairs, while )ie reminds 
his friend of several remarkable instances of his sooocsiftf 

* Ep. ad AtL Lib. 10, Ep. 4. 
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predictiofM. * I do not dinna hunnii oytnta by the artf 
practised by the augurs ; but I U8« oUier aigot/ Cicero 
then ezpreMes himMlfwith the guarded obecurhy of a phi- 
losopher who cuuld not openly ridicule the prevailug au- 
Erstiiioos ; but we perfectly comprehend the nature of 
I * 81^8,' when, in the great penoiiig event of the riral 
eoaflicis orf Pompey and of CsMir, he shows the means 
lie used for hU purpose. * On one side I consider the hu- 
moMr and genius of Cassar, and on the other the condition 
and the manner of civil wars.** In a word, the political 
diTWer foretold events by their dependence on general 
auiaee, while the moral diviner, by nis experience of the 

S»WHial character, anticipated the actions of the individual, 
ibers. too, have asserted the possession of this faculty. 
Dm Yair, a famous chancellor of France, imagined the 
faculty was intuitive wiih him : by his own experience he 
had observed the results of this curious and obscure 
bculty, and at a time when the history of the human 
nund was so imperfectly comprehended, it is easy to 
accoant for the apparent egotism of this grave and dif« 
BiKed character. ' Birn,* says he, ' with constitutional 
infirmity, a mind and body but ill adapted to be laborious, 
with a most treacherous memory, enjoying no gift of nature, 

Ct able at aU times to exercise a saisaciiy so great, that I 
not know, since I have reached maniiood, that any thing 
of imp<>riance has happened to the state, to the public, or 
to myeeif in particular, which I had not foreseen.*| This 
hcaky seems to be described by a remarkable expres- 
sion employed by Thucydides, in his character of The- 
misiocl«8, of which the following is given as a close trans- 
laiion. * By a species of sagacity peculiarly his own, for 
which he was in no degree indebted either to early educa- 
tion or after study, he was supereminently happy in form- 
ing a prompt judgment in matters that admitted but little time 
for deliberation ; at the same time that he far surpassed all 
in hie dedue ti anM of the fubtre from ihepaoi; or was the 
best gmeMoer ofihefytura from the past.*| Should this fac- 
ulty of moral and political prediction be ever considered 
as a science, we can even furnish it with a denomination ; 
for the writer of the life of Sir Thomas Brown, prefixed to 
his works, in claiming the honour of it for ihai philo!»opher, 
calls it * the Stochastic,' a term derived from the Gr«*fk 
•ad from archery, meaninj;, * to shoot at a mark ' This 
eminent irenius,'it seems, often ' hit the white.' Our bio- 
grapher declares, that * though he were no prophet, jet in 
Oiat Ikculiy which comes nearest to it he excelled, i. e. 
At StoehoMtie, wherein he was seldom mistaken as to /v- 
fare eoenCs, as well public as private. 

We are nt>t, indeed, inculcating the fanciful elements of 
ta occult art : we know whence its principles may be 
drawn, and we may observe how it was praciiitcd by the 
wiwst among the ancients. Aristotle, who collected all 
the curious knowledge of his times, has preserved some 
remarkable opinions on the art of ditnnofioA. In detailinf 
the yarious subterfuges practised by the pretended diviners 
of his day, he reveals the oecnl prineipU by which one of 
them regulated hu predictions. He frankly declared that 
the future being always very obscure, while the past was 
easy to know. Mm predietiont had never the future in view ; 
fcr he decided frooi the past as it appeared in human a^ 
fairs, which, however, lie concealed from the mMltitude.§ 
Such is the true principle by which a philosophical historian 
may become a skilful diviner. 

HunMA affairs make themselves ; they grow out of one 
•aether, with slight variations ; and thus it is that they 
QsnaJly happen a« they have happened. The necessary 
dependence of effects on causes, and the similarity of hu- 
man interests and humsn passions, are confirmed by oom- 
piratiye parallels with the past. The philosophic saco 
of holy writ truly deduced the important principle, that 
'the thing that hath been is that which shall be.' The 
vital facts of history, deadened by the touch of chronoltv 
gical antiquarianism, are restored to animation when we 
comprehend the principles which necessarily terminato in 
csrtain results, and discover the characters among man- 
' who are the usual actors in these scenes. The heart 



•EpadAll. Ln>.8,Ep.4. 

fThis remarkable confession I find In Menage's Observa- 
DMs sur la Lsn^rtie Frangoiss, Port 11. p. 110. 

I Of«cia yep ^vv«rti, eai ovrt e^ofte^fav ts senfv sv^, 
•tr* ntfuBov, rwf re ropaxpifia 6t cXayivrnf 0nlXes irpor, 
(ertf yy«/io»y, mi r«ypsXXairr 0v trtnXttvrov r#» ytwnooptP' 
m ^fwrottiKtumif. ThuCYDIDES, LiB. 1. 
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of man beats on the same eternal springs ; and whether he 
advances or retrogrades, he cannut escape out of ihe 
nuuxh of human thought. Hence, in the most extraordi* 
nary revututiuns, we discover that the time and the place 
only have changed ; fur even when events are not strictly 
parallel, we detect the same conducting principles. Sci- 
pio Ammirato, one of the great Itahan histonans, in his 
curious discourses on Tacitus, intermingles ancient ex* 
amples with the modem ; that, he says, all may see how 
the truth of things is not altered by the changes and di- 
versities of time. Machiavel drew his illustrations of 
modem history from the ancient. 

When the French revolution recalled our attention to a 
similar eventful period in our own history, the neglected 
volumes which preserved the public ana private history 
of our Charles the First and Cromwell were coUecied 
with eager curiosity. Often the scene existing before us, 
even the very personages themselves, opened on us in 
thi'se forgotten pages. But as the annals of human nature 
did not commence with those of Charles the First, we 
took a still more retrograde step, and it was discovered in 
this wider range, that in the various goveraments of Greece 
and Rome, the events of those tunes had been only repro* 
duced. Among them the same principles had terminated 
in the same results, and tlie same personages had figured 
in the same drama. This strikingly appeared in a little 
curious volume, entitled, ' Essai sur I'Hutoire de la Revo- 
lution Fran^uise, par iine Society d'Auteura Latins,' pub- 
lished at Paris m 1801. The * Society of Latin Authors,' 
who so inimitably have written the history of the French 
revolution, consists of the Roman histonans tberoselves ! 
By extracts ingeniously applied, the events of that me- 
lancholy period are so appositely described, indeed so mi« 
nutely narrated, that they will not fail to surprise those 
who are not accustomed to detect the perpetuaJ parallels 
which we meet with in philosophical history. 

Many of these crisises in history are close resemblances 
of each other. Compare the history of ' I'he Lei4gue ' 
in France with that of our own civil wars. We are struck 
by the similar occurrences performed by the saf«ie politi- 
cal characters who played their part on both those great 
theatres of human action. A satirical royalist of ihoie 
times has coiiiinemoraied the motives, the incidents, and 
the personages in the ' Satire Menippie de la Veriu du 
Catholicon d'Espagne ;' and this famous *Satire Menipp^, 
is a perfect Hudibras in prose ! The writer discovers all 
the bitter ridicule of Butler in his ludicrous and severe ex- 
hibition ot' the 'Etais de Paris,' while the artint who de- 
signed the satirical prints becomes no contempt ible Ho- 
garth. So much are these public events alike in ihrir 
general spirit and termination, that they have afforded the 
ciibject of a primed but unpublished volume, entiiled 
' Ebsai sur les Revolutions*'* The whole work was mo- 
delled on this principle. * It would be possible,' says the 
eloquent writer, * to frame a table or chart in which all the 

K'ven imagiiisble events of the hijiiory of a people would 
> reduced to a mathematical exactness'' Tho concep- 
tion is fanciful, but its foundation lies deep in truth. 

A remarkable illustration of the secret principle di- 
vulged by Aristotle, and described by Thucydides, appears 
in the recent confession of a man of genius among our- 
selves. When Mr Coleridge was a iKHitical writer in the 
Morning Post and the Courier, at a period of darkness 
and utter confusion, that writer was then conducted by a 
tract of light not revealed to ordinary journalists, on the 
Napoleonic empire. ' Of that despotism in masquerade' 
he decided by ' the state of Rome under the first Cmsars ;' 
and of the Spanish American Revolution, by taking the 
war of the united provinces with Philip II, as the ground 
work of the comparison. * On every great occurrence,' 
he says, ' I endeavoured to discover, in past history, the 
event that most nearly resembled it. I procured the con- 
temporary historians, memorialists, and painphleleers. 
Then fairly subtracting the points of difference from iho^ie 
of Ukeneee^ as the balance favoured the former or the lat- 
ter, I conjectured that the result would be the same or dif- 
ferent. In iho essays " On the probable final Restoration 
of the Bourbons," I feel myself^ authorized to affirm, bv 
the eflfect produced on many intelligent men, that wore t'^ 

* This work was printed In London, as a first volume, *>ui 
remained unpublished. This singularly curious production 
was suppressed, but reprinted at ^Parts. It has sufTerrd the 
most cruel mutilations. 1 read, with surprise and instruction, 
the single copy which I was assured was the only one saved 
firom the hayoc of the entirs sdirion. 
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wmnthig) it nrifrht have been suspected that the 
mfB had been written whhin the last twelve mouths.'* 

In moral predictions on indiridoals, many have disco- 
vered the future character. The revolutionary character 
of Cardinal de Retz, even in his youth, was detected by 
the sa^city of Mazarine. He then wrote the history of 
the eonspiracv of Fiesco with such vehement admiration 
of his hero, that the Italian politician, after its perusal, 
predicted that the young author would be one of tne most 
Mrbttlem spiriu of the a^e ! The father of Marshal Biron, 
even amid the glory of his son, discovered the cloud which, 
iknrible to otMrs, was to obscure it. The father, in- 
deed, well knew the fiery passions of his son. * Biron,* 
Mid the domestic seer, * I advise thee, when peace takes 

flaee, to go and plant cabbaees in thy garden, otherwise 
warn thee, thou wilt lose thy head on a scaffold !* Lo- 
renio de Medici had studied the temper of his son Piero; 
lor Ghiicciardini informs us, that he had often complained to 
his most intimate friends, that ' he foresaw the imprudence 
•nd arrogance of his son would occasion the ruin of hn 
ftmily.' There is a remarkable prediction of James the 
First, of the evils likely to ensue from Laud's violence, in 

• conversation j^ven by Hacket, which the king held with 
Archbishop Williams. When the king was hard pressed 
to promote Laud, he gaye his reasons why he intended to 
< keep Land back from all place of rule nnd authority, be* 
eaose I find he hath a restless spirit, and cannot see when 
matters are well, but loves to toss and change, and to 
bring thiB|^ to a pitch of reformation fioatine .n his own 
brain, winch endangers the steadfastness of that which is 
in a good pass. I speak not at random ; he hath made 
lumself known to me to be such an one.' James then 

EVet the circumstances to which he alludes; and at 
ngth, when, still pursued by the archbishop, then the 
organ of Buckingham, as usual, this king's good-nature 
too easily yielded ; he did not, however, without closing 
with this prediction : ' Then take him to you-^ut) on my 
■ooi, you will repent it !' The future character of Crom- 
well was apparent to two of our great politicians. * This 
eoarse unpromising man,' said Lord Falkland, p<unting to 
Cromwell, < will be the first person in the kingdom, if the 
nation comes to blows !' And Archbishop Williams told 
Charles the First confidentially, that ' There was that in 
Cromwell which foreboded something dangerous, and 
wished his majesty would either win him over to him, or 
get him taken ofi*.' The Marquis of Wellesley's incom- 
parable character of Buonaparte predicted his fall when 
nighest in his glory; that great statesman then poured 
forth the sublime language of philosophical prophecy. 

* Hia eagerness of power is so inordinate ; his jealousy of 
independence so fierce ; his keenness of appetite so fever- 
i^ m all that touches his ambition, even in the most 
trifling things, that he must plunge into dreadful difficul- 
ty. He is one of an order of mmds that by nature make 
nr themselves great reverses.' 

Lord Mansfield was once asked, afler the commence- 
ment of the French revolution, when it would end ? Hia 
lordship replied, * It is an event unthotU precedenif and 
therefore wkhont prognoitie.' The truth, however, is, 
thai it had both. Our own history had furnished a prece- 
dent in the times of Charles the First. And the prognos- 
tiea were so redundant, that a volume might be collected 
of passages from various writers who had predicted it. 
however ingenious might be a history of the Reformation 
before it occurred, the evidence could not be more au- 
thentic and positive than that of the great moral and po- 
litical revcrftttion which we have witnessed in our own days. 

A prediction, which Bishop Butler threw out in a ser- 
mon before the House of Lords, in 1741, does honour to 
hia political sagacity, as well as to his knowledge of hu- 
man nature ; he calculated that the irreligious spirit would 
produce, some time or other, political disorders, similar to 
tlioee which, in the seventeenth century, had arisen from 
religious fanaticism. < Is there no danger,' he observed, 
'that all this may raise somewhat like that levelling sptriC, 
npoo atheistical principles, which in the last age prevail^ 
upon enthusiasucones? Not to speak of the possibility 
^i djfferent aorte of people may ttmte in it upon these «m- 
trmryprineipUa ." All this literally has been accomplish- 
ed ! Leibniix, indeed, foresaw the' results of those selfish, 
and at length demoralizing, opinions, which began to pre- 
vail through Europe in his day. These dborganizing 

* *(?f™Ph«a Lliernria, or Bingrapbical sketches of my LUe- 
IgTLttb and Opinions. By S. T. Coleridge, Esq. 1907.— 
vOI. !, p. 214» 



principles, conducted by a political sect, who tried < to bar 
worse than they could lie,' as dd Montaigne ezpres«e« its 
a sort of men who have been audaciously congratulated 
as * having a losfe for evil ;' exhibited to the astonished 
world the dismal catastrophe the philosopher had predict- 
ed. I shall give this remarkable passage. * I find that 
certain opinions approachinif those of Epicurus and S|»> 
nosa, are, little by little, insmuaiing themaekaa into iha 
minds of the great rulers of public affairs, who serve a» 
the guides of others, and on whom all matters depend ; be^ 
sides, these opmioos are also sliding mio fashionable books, 
and thus thty are preparing ail thtrnge ta tiiat general r^ 
volution which menacea Europe ; destroying those generous 
sentiments of the ancients, Greek and Roman, which pre-^ 
ferred the love of country and public good, and the cares 
of posterity, to fortune and even to life. Our pubHc nririta,* 
as the English call them, excessively diminish, and are no 
more in fashion, and will be still less while the least vicioiw 
of these men preserve only one principle, which they call 
honow ; a principle which only keeps tnem from not doing 
what they deem a low action, while they openly laugh at 
the loye of country— ridicule those who are zealous for 
public ends— and when a well-intentioned man asks what 
will become of their posterity ? they reply, ** Then, as 
now !" But U may happen to theee peraone themaetves to 
hone to endure thoae eviU uJiich they believe are reaerved Jar 
alh»a. If this epidemical and intellectual disorder could 
be corrected, voihoae bad ^ecta ore already oiaU)U, thoeo 
erils might still be prevented ; but if it proceeds in ita 
growth. Providence will correct man by the very revohitiom 
vhidi muat apring from it, Whaterver may nappen in- 
deed, all must turn out as usual.for the best in general at the 
end of the account, although thia oaamat Aa»pe» without Ag 
punidunent of thoae who eantribute even to the general good 
by their evil actional The most superficial reader wiQ 
hardly require a commentary on this very remarkable pas- 
sage ; be must instantly perceive how Leibnitz, in tho 
seventeenth century, foresaw what has occurred in thn 
eighteenth ; and the prediction has been verified in the 
history of the actors id the late revolotion, while the re» 
suit, which we have not perhaps yet had, according to 
Leibnitz's own exhilarating system of optimism, i» an eduo* 
tion of good from evil. 

A great genius, who was oppressed \ifj malignant rivaln 
in his own times, has been noticed by Madame de Stad, 
as having left behind him an actual prophecy of the French 
revolution ; this was Goibert, who, in his commentary on 
Folard's Polybius, published in 1727, declared, that *n 
conspiracy is actually forming in Europe, by means at 
once so subtile and emcacious, that I am sorry not to bnvo 
come into the world thirty yeara later to witness ita result. 
It must be confessed that the sovereigns of Europe wear 
very bad spectacles. The proofs of it are mathematical, 
if aoch proofs ever were, of a conspiracy.' Guibert on- 
questionably foresaw the anti-monarchical spirit gathering 
op its misnty wings, and rising over the universe ! bat 
could not judge of the nature of the impulse which he pre- 
dicted ; prophesying from the ideas in his laminoos intel- 
lect, he seems to have been far more curious about, than 
certain of the conseqofnces. Rousseau even circuraatan- 
tially predicted the convulsions of modem Europe. He 
stood on the crisis of the French revolution, which he vi- 
vidly foresaw, for he seriously advised the higher ciasaet of 
society to have their cbiklren taught some useful trade ; m 
notion highly ridiculed on the first appearance of the Emtio ; 
but at its hour the awful truth struck ! He, too, foresaw 
the horrors of that revolution ; for he annoooced thai 
Emile designed to emigrate, because, from the moral stale 
of the people, a virtuous revolotion bad become impossi- 
ble.f The eloquence of Burke was often oracular ; and 

* Public spirit, and public spirits, were about the year ITtW 
household words with us. Leibnitz was struck by then- sign]. 
ficance, but it might now puzzle us to find synonyms, or even 
10 explain the very lerroe themselves • 

fThis extraordinary pnssa^e is at the clcaa of the third book 
of Emile, to which I must refer the reader. It Is curious, 
however, to obeerve, that In 1760 Rousseau poured forth the 
following awful predictions, which were considered quite ab- 
•urd. * Vous vous fiez k Pordre actuel de la aoGi6i6 saaa 
songer que cet onlre est sujet k des revolutions ineviubles— 
le grand devient petit, le Hche deviejit pauvre, 1e rooaanrae 
dcvieni sujet— nous approchonK P6uit de crise et du si^cle des 
revolutions. Que fern done daD» la bassesse ce eatrape qoa 
vous n*aurez elev6 que pour la grandeur ^ Que fera dans )a 
pauvret6 ce publicaic qui ne scaii vivreque d*or ? Que lerada 
poiirvu de tout, ce fastueux im'becills qui ne salt p(tot ossf 
de luimeme f* &c. &e. 
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»ip><ch of Pitt, in 1800, painted tb« «tate of Europe m 
it was only reaJized fifteen yeara afterwards. 

But many remarkable predictions have tamed out to be 
ftlse. Whenever the facts on which the prediction is raised 
•re altered m their situation, what was relatively true 
eeasss to operate as a i^neral principle. For instance, to 
that stiiking anticipation which Rousseau formed of the 
French revolution, he added, by way of note, as remarka- 
ble a prediction on vouarchy. «/e tieiu pour impoinbU 
fas Im gnmdeM momarehiea da PJEurooe aUtU vuar^ long 
Um» • ditnr ; Amies on brilUy ii tmU slot qm brilU tat awr 
sm dieiin. The predominant antipmonarchical spirit among 
our rising generation seems to hasten on the accomplisn- 
Bsnt of the prophecy ; but if an important alteration has 
oconired in tne nature of things, we may question the re- 
■olt. IT^ looking into the past, Rousseau found facts 
which to^iently proved that nations in the height of their 
splendour and comipiioii had closed their career by fatlinc 
an easy conquest to barbarous invaders, who annihilated 
the most polished people at a single blow ; we now find that 
no such power any longer exists in the great family of 
Europe : the state of the question is therefore changed. 
It is HMD how corrupt nations will act against corrupt na- 
tions equally enbjghtened ? But if the citizen of Gene- 
va drew his prediction of the eziinction of monarchy in 
Europe from ihat predilection for democracy which aa» 
iwnes that a republic must necessarily produce more hap- 
|iioesp to the people than a monarcny, then we say that 
the &tal eapenment was again repeated since the predic- 
tion, and the fact proved not true ! The very excess of 
democracy inevitably terminates in a monarchical state ; 
and were all the monarchies in Europe republics, a philo- 
aopher might safely predict the restoration of monarchy ! 

ff a prodicUon be raised on facts which our own preju- 
<fioes induce us to infer will exist, it must be chiroericai. 
We have an universal Chronicle of the Monk Carion, 
printed in IfiSi, in which he announces that the world was 
about ending, as well as his chronicle of it ; that the 
Turkish empire would not last many years ; that after the 
death of Charles the Fifth the empire of Germany would 
be torn to pieces by the Germans themselves. This monk 
will no longer pass for a prophet ; he belonga to that class 
of historians who write to humour their own prejudices, 
fike a certain lady-prophetess, who, in 1811, predicted 
that grass was to grow in Cbeapstde about this time! 
The monk Canon, like others of greiuor name, had mi»- 
calcnlated the weeks of Daniel, and wished more ill to 
the Mahometans than suit the Christian cabinets of Eu- 
rope to inflict on them ; and, lastly, the monastic histo- 
rian had no notion tliat it would please Providence to pros- 
per the heresy of Luther ! Sir James Macintosh once 
observed, ' I am sensible, that in the field of potiiieal pre- 
dieCien, veteran sagacity has often been deceived/ Sir 
James alluded to the memorable example of Harrington, 
who published a demonstration of the iropossibitity of ro. 
eatabushing monarchy in England six months before the 
restoration of Charles the Second. But the author of the 
Oceana was a political fanatic, who ventured to predict 
an event, not by other similar events, but by a theoretical 
principle which he had formed, that * the balance of 
power depends on that of property.' Harrington, in his 
contracted view of human nature, oad dropped out of his 
calculation all the stirring passions of ambition and party, 
and the vacillations of the moltitude. A similar error ol a 
treat genius occurs in De Foe. ' Child,' says Mr George 
Chalmers, ' foreseeing from experience tliat men's ooi»- 
dHcf must finally be decided by their jirinaplea, foretold 
Ifta colonial rtnoU. De Foe, allowing his prejudices to ob- 
Kure his sagacity, reprobated that suggestion, because he 
deemed inUraat a more strenuous prompter than mUtud- 
aim.' The predictions of Harrington and De Foe are 
precisely socn as we might expect fi'om a petty calculator— 
a political economist, who can see nothing farther than im- 
mediate results ; but the true philosophical predictor was 
Child, who had read the pad. It is probable that the 
Anmcan emancipation from the mother-country of Enc- 
land was foreseen, twenty or thirty years before it occurred, 
tluNigh not perhaps by the administration. Lord Orford, 
Writing in 1764 under the ministry of the Duke of New. 
^tle, blames * The instructions to the governor of New 
York, which seemed better calculated for the latitude of 
Haxioo, and for a Spanish tribunal, than for a free British 
JMtlement, and in suob opulence and such haughtiness, 
that SM^ieisiis Aod lon^ been eenedvedof their meditaHng 
fcHroie ^eAs depenOanu on thnr mother country,* If 



this was written at the time, as the author asserts, it is a 
very remarkable passage, observes the noble editor of hi* 
memoirs. The prognosucs or presages of this revolution, it 
may now be dimcuU to recover ; but it is evident that Child 
before the time when Lord Orford wrote this passage pro* 
dieted the separation on true and phikisophical principles. 

Even when the event does not always justify the predi^ 
tion, the predictor may not have been the less correct in 
his principles of divination. The catastrophe of human 
hfe, and the turn of great events, often prove accidental. 
Marshal Biron, whom we have noticed, might have a»- 
cended the throne instead of the scsJbId ; Cromwell and 
De Retz might have become only the favourite general, or 
the minister of their sovereigns. Fortuitous events arn 
not comprehended in the reach of human prescience ; such 
must be consigned to those vulgar superstitions which pre- 
sume to discover the issue of human events, without pre- 
tending to any human knowledge. There is nothing su- 
pernatural in the prescience of the philosopher. 

Someumes predictions have been condemned as ftlsa 
ones, which, when scrutinixed, we can scarcely deem to 
have failed : they may have been accomplished, and they 
may agam revolve on us. In 1749, Dr Hartley published 
his * Observations on Man ;' and predicted the tkll of the 
existing governments and hierarchies in two simple pro- 
positions ; among others— 

Prop. 81. It is probable that all the civil governments 
vrill be overturned. 

Prop. 8S. It is probable that the present forms of 
church-government will be dissolved. 

Many were alarmed at these predicted falls of church 
and state. Lady Charlotte Wentworth asked Hartley 
when there terrible thmgs would happen 7 The answer 
of the predictor was not less awful ; ' I am an old man, and 
shall not live to see them ; but you are a young woman, 
and probably will >ee them.' In the subsequent revolutions 
of America and of France, and perhaps now of Spain, we 
can hardly deny that these predictions had failed. A forw 
tuitous event has cmce more thrown back Europe into its 
old comers ; but we still revolve in a circle, and what is 
now dark and remote may again come round, when time 
has performed its great cycle. There was a prophetical 
passage in Hooker's Ecclesiastfeal Polity, regarding the 
church, which long occupied the speculations of its ex- 
pounders. Hooker indeed seemed to have done what no 
predictor of human events should do ! he fixed on the period 
of its accomplishment. In 1597, he declared that it would 
* peradventure fall out to be three-sco*e and ten years, 
or if strength do awe, mto four score!' Those who 
had outlived the revolution in 1641, when the long parlia- 
ment pulled down the ecclesiastical estabiisbment, and 
sold the church<4ands,—- a circumstance which Hooker 
had contemplated— and were afterwards returned to their 
places on the Restoration, imagined that the prediction 
nad not yet been completed and were looking with great 
anxiety towards the year 1677, for the close of this extra- 
ordinary prediction ! When Bishop Barlow, in 1676, was 
consulted on it, he endeavoured to dissipate the panic, by 
referring to an old historisn, who had reproached our na- 
tion for their proneness to prophecies ! The prediction of 
the yenersble Hooker in truth had been fully accompliahed, 
and the event had occurred without Bishop Barlow hav- 
ing recurred to it ; so easy it seems to forget what we dis- 
like to remember ! The period of time was too literally 
taken and seems to have been only the figurative expres- 
sion of man's age in scriptural language, which Hooker 
had employed ; but no one will now deny that this pre- 
scient sage had profoundly foreseen the results of that rising 
party, whose designs on church and state were clearly de- 
picted in his own luminous view. 

The philosophical predictor in foretelling a crisis, from 
the appearances of things, will not rashly assign the period 
of time; for the crisis which he anticipates is calculated 
on by that inevitable march of events which generate each 
other in human affairs; but ihe period is always dubious, 
being either retarded or accelerated by circumstances of a 
nature incapable of entering into this moral arithmetic. It 
is probable, that revolution, similar to that of France, woukl 
have occurred in this country, had it not been counteract- 
ed by the eenius of Pitt. In 1618, it was easy to foretell, 
by the political prognostics, that a miehty war throughout 
Europe must necessarily occur. At that moment, ob- 
serves Bayle, the house of Austria aimed at an universal 
mooarchy ; the consequent domineerine spirit of tbe mi- 
nisters of the Emperor and the king of Spain, combined 
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fntk tbeir delMtuioatioo lo MtonBinate Um new raligioM, 
•ssitttd a ro^ctioo to Uun impeiiai despodun ; public opU 
■ion had b«en auppretsed, till every people fO'ew impa* 
tient : while their eovereigns, influenced by national feeU 
ingi were combining again«t Austria. But Austria was a 
vast military power, and her generals were the first of 
their class. The efforts of Europe would then be often 
repulsed ! This state of affairs prognosticated a kmg war 
»and when at length it broke out, it lasted thirty years ! 
The approach and the duration of the war might have been 
predicted : but the period of its termination could not ha?e 
been foreseen. 

There is, however, a spirit of political yaticination which 
presumes lo pass beyond the boundaries of human pre« 
science ; it has been often ascribed to the highest source 
of inspiration hy enthusiasts ; but since ' the language of 
prophecy' has ceased, such pretensions are not less inn 
pious than they are unphiiosophical. Knox the reformer 
possessed an extraordinary portion of this awful prophetic 
confidence : he appears to have predicted seyeral remark- 
able events, and the fates of some persons. We are told, 
that, condemned to a galley at Rochelle, he predicted that 
* within two or three years, he should preach the gospel at 
Saint Giles's in Edinburgh ;' an improbablo event, which 
happened. Of Mary and Darnley, he pronounced, that 
' as the king, for the queen's pleasure, had gone to mass, 
tho Lord, in his justice, would make her the instrument of 
his overthrow.' Other striking predictions of the deaths 
of Thomas MaiUand, and of Kirkaldy of Grange, and the 
waminij he solemnly gave to the Regent Murray not to go 
to Lmhihgow, where he was assassinated, occasioned a 
barbarous people to imagine that the prophet Knox had 
received an immediate communication from Heaven. 
A Spanish friar and almanac-maker, predicted in clear 
and precise words, the death of Henry the Fourth of 
France : and Pieresc, though he had no faith in the vain 
science of astrology, yet, luarmed at whatever menaced 
the life of a beloved monarch, consulted with some of the 
king's friends, and had the Spanish almanac laid before 
his majesty. That high^pirited monarch thanked them 
for their solicitude, but uitt;rlv slighted the proHiciion ; the 
event occurred, and in the following year the Spanish friar 
spread hb own fame in a now almanac. I have been 
occasionally struck at the Jeremiads of honest George 
Withers, the vaticinating poet of our civil wars : some of 
his works afford many solemn predictions. We may 
account for many predictions of this class, without the 
intervention of any supernatural agency. Among the 
busy spirifii of a revoluiionary age, the deads of a party, 
sucn as Knox, have frequently secret communications 
with spies or with friends. In a constant source of con- 
cealed information, a shrewd, confident and enthusi- 
astic temp«'r will find ample matter fur mysterious pre- 
science. Knox exercised that deep sagacity which took 
in the roost enlarj^ed vieVs of the future, as appears by 
his Machiavelian foresi<;ht on the barbarous destruction of 
the monasteries and the cathedrals.—' The best way to 
keep the rookt from reiurnini;, is to pull down their netla.' 
In the case of the prediction of the death of Henry the 
Fourth, by the Spanish friar, it resulted either from his 
being acquainted with the plot, or from his being made an 
instrument for their purpose by those who were. It ap- 
pears that rumours of Henry's assassination were rife in 
Spain and Italy, before the event occurred. Such vati'* 
dnators as George Withers will always rise in those dis- 
turbed times which his own prosaic metre has forcibly 
depicted. 

It mar be on that darkness, which they find 
Within their hearts, a sudden light hath shin'd, 
Making refleaions of som.* things to come, 
Which leave wkhin them muainKs iroublesoma 
To their weak spirits : or loo intricate 
For them to put in order, and relate. 
They act as men in ecstasies have done- 
Striving their cloudy visions to declare — 
And I, perha)is, among these may be one 
That was let loose for service to be done : 
I blunder out what worldly 'prudent men 
Count madnesse.»~P. 1.* 

Separating human prediction from inspired prophecy, 

~ only ascribe to the faculties of man that acquired pre- 

whieh we have demonstrated that some great 



• • A dark lar.ihemo, oflWrlni? r dim discoverv. Intermixed 
«Ml rsmembranees, prcdicUons, fitc, 10J2.* 



(Binds have unqueationaUy exercisad. We haro di 
ered its principles in the necessary dependence of effects 
on general causes, and we havv shown that, impelled by 
the same motives, and circumscribed by the same pas- 
sions, all human affairs revolve, in a circle ; and w« hare 
opened the true source of this yet iin[)erfect science of 
moral and political prediction, in ah intimate, but a discri* 
minative, knowledge of the past. 

Authority is sacred, when experience affords parallels 
and analogies. If much which may overwhelm when il 
shall happen, can be foreseen, the prescient statesman and 
moralist may provide defensive measures to break the 
waters, whose streams they cannot alwa3r8 direct ; and re* 
nerable Hooker has profoundly observed, that * the best 
tb'mgs have been overthrown, not so much bv puissance 
and might of adversaries, as through defect of cooncil ia 
those that should have upheld and defended the saroe.'^ 

The philosophy of history blends the past with the pro* 
tent, and combines the present with the future; each b but 
a portion of the other ! The actual state of a thing is ne- 
cessarily determined by its antecedent, and thus progres- 
sively through the chain of human existence ; while * the 
present is always full of the future,' as Leibnitz baa hap- 
pily expressed the idea. 

A new and beautiful light is thus throvm over the an- 
nals of mankind, by the analogies and the parallels of di^ 
ferent ages in succession. How the seyeoteenth centmy 
has influenced the eighteenth ; and the results of the nio^ 
teenth as they shall appear in the twentieth, might open a 
source of predictions, to which, however difficult it might 
be to aflix their dates, there would be none in exploring 
into causes, and tracing their inevitable effects. 

The multitude live only among the sliadows of things 
in the appearances of the present; the learned, busied 
with the past, can only trace whence, and how, all comes; 
but he, who is one of the people and one of the learned, 
the true philosopher, views the natural tendency and ter* 
minations which are preparing fur the future ! 

DRKAMS AT TBB DAWIV OF PBILOSOPHT. 

Modem philosoph)r, theoretical or experimental, oohr 
amuses while the action of discovery is suspended or a(H 
vances : the interest ceases with the inquirer when tho 
catastrophe is ascertained, as in the romance whose dls- 
nouement turns on a mysterious incident, which, once un- 
folded, nil future agitation ceases. But in the true in- 
fancy of Science, philosophers were as an imaginative a 
race as poets : marvels and portents, undemonstrable and 
undefina^le, with occult fancies, perpetually beginning 
and never ending, were delightful as the shifting cantos at 
Ariosto. Then science entranced the eye by its tbauma- 
turgy : when they looked through an optic tube, they be- 
lieved they were looking into futurity ; or, starting at some 
shadow darkening the glassy globe, beheld the absent per^ 
son ; while the mechanical inventions of art were toys 
and tricks, with sometimes an automaton, which frightened 
them with life. 

The earlier votaries of modem philosophy only witnessed, 
as Gaffarel calls his collection, ' Unheard-of Curiosities.' 
This state of the marvellous, of which we are now tor 
ever deprived, prevailed among the philosophers and the 
virtuom in Europe, and with ourselves, long after the estab- 
lishment of the Royal Society. Philosophy then de- 
pended mainly on authority— a single one however was 
soflicient : so that when this had been repeated by fifty 
others, they had the authwity of fifty honest men— who- 
ever the first man might have been ! They were then a 
blissful race of children, rambling here and there in a 
golden age of innocence and ignorance, where at every 
step each gifted discoverer whispered to the few, soms 
half-concealed secret of nature, or played with some toy 
of art ; some invention which with great difliculty per- 
fbrmed what, without it, might have b«en done with great 

* Hooker wrote this about IMO, and he wrote befbre the 
8i^le des Revolutions had begun, even among onrselves t 
He peneirsted into this important principle merely by the fores 
of his own meditation. At this moment, after more practical 
experience in political revolutions, a very intelligent French 
writer in a pamphlet, entitled *M. de Villele,' says 'Expe- 
rience proclaims a great irnth— namely, that revolutions them- 
selves cannot succeed, except when they are favoored by a 
portion of the Government.' He illustrates tho axiom by the 
different revoluik>ns which liavs occurrod in hb nsthm withte 
these thirty years. It Is the same truth traced to its soaroB fey 
another road. 
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«t«*. The cabinata of the lovera oT nechuiical uts 
ftrmed enchanted apartments, where the adnurera feared 
to atir or look about them ; while the philoeopbert then^ 
•elvea half imagined they were the very thaumaturgi, for 
which the world ga?e them too much credit, at least for 
their quiet! 'Would we run aftor the shadow* in this 
gleaming land of moonshine, or sport with these children 
IB Che fresh morning of science, ere Aurora had scarcely 
peeped on the hills, we must enter into their feelings, view 
with their eves, and believe all they con6de to us ; and 
oot of these bundles of dreams sometimes pick out one or 
two for our own dreaming. They are the fairy tales and 
^ Arabian nights' entertainments of Science. But if 
Che reader is stubbornly mathematical and logical, he will 
only be holding up a great torch against the muslin cur- 
Cain, upon which the fantastic shadows playing upon it 
moat vanish at the instant, ft is an amusement which 
can only take place by carefully keeping himself m the 
dark. 

What a subject, were I to enter on it, would be the 
oarraiivea of magical writers! These precious volumes 
have been so constantly wasted by the profane, that now a 
book of real magic requires some to find it, as well as a 
raagiciaa to use it. A Ibertus Magnus, or Albert the Great, 
as be is erroneously styled— 4or utis sa^e only derived this 
OBviAble epithet from his surname De Ghrootj as did Hugo 
Grotiue— ibis sase, in his * Admirable Secrets' delivers 
his opinion thai these books of magic should be most pre- 
ciously preserved ; for, he prophetically added, the time is 
arriving when thev would be understood ! It seems they 
were not intelligible in the thirteenth century ; but, if Al- 
bertus has not miscalculated, in the present day they may 
be ! Magical terms with talismanic figures may yet con- 
ceal many a secret ; gunpewder came down to us in a sort 
of anagram, and the kaleidoscope, with all its interminable 
multiplications of forma, lay st band, for two centuries, in 
Baptista Porta*s < Natural Magic' The abbot Trithe- 
nuua, in a confidential letter, happened to call himself a 
mac ician, perhaps at the moment he thought himself one, 
and sent three or four leaves stuffed with the names of 
devils, and with their evocations. At the death of his 
iirieod these leaves fell into the unwary hands of the 
Prior, who was so frightened on the first glance at the dia- 
bolical nomenclature, that he raised the country against 
the abbot, and Trithemius was nearly a lost man! Yet 
after all, this evocation of devib has reached us in his 
•StexanograpHia,' and proves to be only one of this inge- 
nMNis abbot's polygraphic attempts at secret writing; for 
be had flattered himself that he had invented a mode of 
coocealug his thoughts from all the world, while he com- 
municated them to a friend. Roger Bacon promised to 
raise thunder and lightning, and disperse clouds, by dis- 
svlvinc them into rain. The first magical process has 
been obtained by Franklin ; and the other, of far more use 
Co our agriculturists, may perchance be found lurkins in 
tome corner which has been overlooked in the * Opus ma- 
jus* of our • Doctor mirabUis.» Do we laugh at thHr roa^ 
gical works of art ? Are we ourselves such indifferent 
artists ? Cornelius Agnppa, before he wrote his • Vanity 
of the Arts and Sciences,' intended to reduce into a sys- 
tem and inethod the secret of communicating with spirits 
and demons. On good authority, that of Porphyrius, Psel- 
lus, Plotmus, Jambhcus— and on better, were it necessary 
to allege it— he was well assured that the upper rewons 
of the aur swarm with what the Greeks called dtemonet, 
hist aa our lower atmosphere is full of birds, our waters of 
fish, and our eanh of insects. Yet this occult philosopher, 
who knew perfectly eight ianguaves, and married two 
wivea, with whom he had never exchanged a harsh word 
in any of them, was every where avoided as having by his 
side, for bis companion, a personage no less than a demon ! 
This was a great black dog whom he sufl'ered to stretch 
huntolf out among bis magical manuscripts, or Ke on his 
ted, oAen kissing and patting him, and feeding him on 
<^oice morsels. Yet for this would Paulus Jovius and all 
the world have had him put to the ordeal of fire and fag- 
~- \ The truth was afterwards boldly asserted by Wierus, 
learned domestic, who believed that his master's dog 
I really nothing more than what he appeared ! « I be- 
• *'j*t5^* *>«! ' ihal he was a real natural dog ; he was 
ladead black, but of a moderate size, and I have oflen led 
him by a ftring, and called him i^ the French name 
Amippa had civen him, Monsieur! and he had a female 
who waa called MademoiseUe! 1 wonder how aathon of 
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Buch great chanctar thoald writo no absurdly oo his van* 
ishing at his death, nobody knows how !' B«t as it ia 
probable chat Monsieur and Mademoiselle must hava 
generated some puppy demons, Wierus ought to havis 
been more circumsianual. 

Albertns Magnus, for thirty years, had never ceasad 
working at a man of brass, and had cast together the qual* 
itiesofhis materials under certain oonstoilaiioos, which 
threw such a spirit into his man of brass, that it was re- 
ported his growth was visible; his feet, legs, thighs, shoul- 
ders, neck, and head, expanded, and made the city of Co- 
logne uneasy at possessing one citizen too mighty for them 
all. Tnis man of brass, when he reached his maturity, 
was so loquacious, that Albert's master, the great scholar 
tic Thomas Aquinas, one day, tired of bis baoUe, and de- 
claring it was a devil, or devihsb, with his stafiT knoekad 
the head off; and, what waa extraordinary, this brasaa 
man, like any human being thus effectoally silenced, 'word 
never spake more.' This incident is equally historical 
and authentic ; though whether heads of bram can epeak, 
and even prophecy, was indeed a subject of profound in- 
quiry, even at a later period. Nattd6, who never queo- 
uoned their vocal powers, and yet was puziled concern- 
ing the nature of this new species of animal, has no doubt 
most judiciously stated the question, whether these speak- 
ing brazen heads had a sensitive and reasoning nature, or 
whether demons spoke in them f But brasshas not tha 
faculty of providing its own nourishment, as we see ia 
plants, and thereibre they were not sensitive; and aa 
lor the act of reasoning, these brazen heads prosnmed to 
know nothing but the future : with the past and the prea- 
ent thev seemed totally unacquainted, so that their meoi* 
ory and their observation were very limited ; and as (or tba 
future, that is always doubtful and obscure— even to beads 
of brass ! This learned man then infers, that * These bra- 
zen beads could have no reasoning faculties, for nothing a^ 
tered their nature ; they said what they had to say, which no 
one could contradict; and having said their say, you might 
have broken the head for any thing more that you could 
have got out of it. Had they had any life in them, would 
they not have moved, aa well as spoken? Life itself is 
but motion, but they bad no lungs, no spleen ; and, in ^t, 
though they spoke, they had no tongue. Was a devil ia 
them ? I think not. Yet why should men have taken aH 
this trouble to make, not a man, but a trumpet V 

Our profound philosopher was right not to agitate tha 
question whether these brazen heads had ever spoken f 
Why should not a man of brass speak, since a ooll caa 
whisper, a statue play chess, and nrass duclu have per- 
formed the whole process of digestion '/ Another magical 
invention has been ridiculed with equal reason. A ma- 
gician was annoyed, as philosophers still are, by passengera 
in the street ; and he, particularly so, by having horses led 
to drink under his window. He made a magical horse of 
wood, according to one of the books of Hermes, which 
perfectly answered its purpose, frightening away the hor- 
ses, or rather the grooms ! the mniden norse, no doubt, 
gave some palpable kick. The same magical story might 
nave been told of Dr FranMin, who finding that tmder nia 
window the passengers had discovered a spot which they 
made too convenient for themselves, he charged it with hia 
newtydiscovered electrical firo. Afler a few remarkable inci- 
dents had occurred, which at a former period had lodgisd iha 
great discoverer of electricity in the Inquisition, the medam 
magician succeeded just as well as the ancient, who had 
the advantage of conning over the books of Hermes. Instead 
of ridicuhng these works of magic, let us rather baoooM 
magicians ourselves ! 

The works of the ancient alchemists have afforded 
numberless discoveries to modem chemists ; nor is evsa 
their grand operation despaired of. if they have of lata 
not been so renowned, this has arisen from a want of what 
Ashmole calls * apartness;' a quahfieation earty inculcalad 
among these illuminated sages. We find aulheatio ac- 
counts of some who have lived three centuries, with tola* 
rable complexions, posseased of nothing but a crueiUa 
and a bellows ! but they were so unnecessarily mysterioot) 
that whenever such a person was discovered, he was aura 
in an instant to disappear, and was never afterwarda 
heard of. 

In the * Liber Patris SapiontiB* this selfish cantjoinnew 
is all along impressed on the student, for the acoomplislw 
ment of the ffreat mystery. In the commentary oa 
precious work of the alchemist Norton who counsalis 
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* Be thou in a place eecret, oj thyself aloos. 
That no man see or hear what thou ahalt say or dona* 
Trust not thy friend too much whcrcsoe'er thou go, 
For he thou trustest best, sometyme.may be thy foe.* 

Ashmole observe*, that * Norton gives exceeding good 
advice to the student in this science where he bids him be 
secret in the carrying on of his studies and operations, and 
not to let any one know of his undertakings but his good 
angel and himself; and such a close and retired breast had 
Nortou^s master, who, 

* When men disputed of colours of the rose. 
He would not speak, but kept himself full dose !* 
We regret that by each leaving all bis knowledge to * his 
good angel and himself,' it has happened that * the good 
angels,* have kept it all to themselves ! 

It cannot, however, be denied, that if they could not 
always extract gold out of lead, they sometimes succeeded 
in washing away the pimples on ladies' faces, notwith- 
sUnding that Sir Kenelm Digby poisoned his most beau- 
tiful lady, because, as Sancho would have said, he was 
one of those who would ' have his bread whiter than the 
finest wheaten.' Van Helmont, who could not succeed in 
discovering the true elucir of life, however hit on the spirit 
of hartshorn, which for a good while he considered was the 
wonderful elixir itself, restoring to life persons who seem- 
ed to have lost it. And ihough this delightful enthusiast 
could not raise a ghost, yet he thought he had ; for he 
raiced something aerial from spa-water, which mistaking 
for a ghost, he gave it that very name ; a name which we 
still retain in got, from the German gastf or ghost ! Par- 
acelsus carried the tiny spirits about him in the hilt of his 
great sword! Having first discovered the qualities of 
laudanum, this illustrious quack made use of it as an uni- 
versal remedy ; and distributed, in the form of pills, which 
he carried in the basket-hilt of his sword ; the operations 
he performed were as rapid as they seemed magical. 
Doubtless we have lost some inconceivable secrets by some 
unexpected occurrmices, which the secret itself, it would 
teem, ought to have prevented taking place. When a 
philosopher had discovered the art of prolonging life to an 
indefinite period, it is most providing to 6m that he 
should have allowed himself to die at an early age ! We 
have a very authentic history from Sir Kenelm Digby 
himself, that wKen he went in disguise to visit Descartes 
at his retirement at Esmond, lamenting the brevity of life, 
whieh hindered philosophers getting on m their studies, the 
Preneh philosopher assured him that < he had considered 
that matter ; to render a man immortal was what he could 
not promise, but that he was very sure it was possible to 
lengthen out his life to the period of the patriarchs.* And 
when his death was announced to the world, the abb6 Pi- 
oot, an ardent disciple, for a long time would not believe it 
possible ; and at length insisted, that if it had occurred, 
It must have been owing to some mistake of the philoso- 
phers . 

The late HolcroO, Loutherbourgh, and Coaway, im- 
agined Uiat they should escape the vulgar era of scriptu- 
ral life by reorganizing their old bones, and moistening 
their dry marrow ; their new principles of vitality were 
supposed by them to be found m the powers of the mind ; 
this seemed more reasonable, but proved to be as litde 
efficacious as those other philosophers who imagine they 
have detected the hidden principle of life in the eels 
frisking in vinegar, and allude to ' the book-binder who 
creates the book-worm " 

Paracelsus has revealed to us one of the grandest se- 
crets of nature. When the worid began to dispute on the 
very existence of the elementary folk, it was then that he 
boldly offered to give birth to a fatry, and has sent down to 
posterity the recipe. He describes the impurity which is 
to be transmuted into such purity, the gross elements of a 
delicate fairy, which, fixed in a phial, placed in fnming 
duns, will in due time settle into a full-grown fairy, burst- 
ing through its vitreous prison-^on the vivifying principle 
by which the ancient Egyptians hatched their eggs in 
ovens. I recollect at Dr Farmer's sale the leaf which 
preserved this recipe for making a fairy, forcibly folded 
down by the learned commentator ; from which we must 
inCer the credit he gave to the experiment. There was a 
greatness of mind in Paracelsus, who, having furnished 
a recipe to make a fairy, had the delicacy to refrain from 
it. Even Bapiista Porta, one of the most enlightened 
philosophers, does not deny the possibility of engendering 
#rpatujrea, wnicb * at their ifuU growth shall not exceed the 



size of a moose :' but he adds < they are only pretty Gole 
dogs to play with.' Were these akin to the fariee cf 
Paracelsus? - ^ i 

They were well convinced of the existence of audi ele* 
mental beings ; frequent accidents in mines showed the 
potency of the metallic spirita ; which ao tormeoted the 
workmen in some of the German mines, by blindness, 
giddiness, and sudden sickness, that thejr have be« 
obliged to abandon mines well known to bo rich in nlvsr. 
A metallic spirit at one sweep annihilated twelve nunen, 
who were all found dead together. The fact was unqoee- 
tionable ; and the safety-lamp was undiscovered ! 

Never was a philosophical imagination more beautifal 

than that exquisite Pa^n^eii«sts, as it has been termed 

from the Greek, or a regeneration ; or rather, the anpa*- 

ritions of animals and pianU. Schott, Kircher, GaSarel, 

Borelli, Di^y, and the whole of that admirable school, 

discovered m the ashes of plants their primitive fonoi, 

which were ajiain raised up by the force of beat Nothing, 

they say, perishes in nature ; all is but a contnnuatioo, or 

a revival. The semina of resurrection are concealed ia 

extinct bodies, as in the blood of man; the ashes of 

roses will again revive into roses, though smaller and paler 

than if they had been planted : unsoMtantial and tiaodo* 

riferous, they are not roses which grew on rose-trees, but 

their delicate apparitions ; and, like apparitions, they sie 

seen but for a moment! The process of the PeiSngemtmt, 

this picture of immortality, is described. These phikMO- 

phers having burst a flower, by calcination disengaged the 

salts from its ashes, and deposited them in a glass phial ; 

a chemical mixture acted on it ; till in the femientatkiB 

they assumed a bluish and spectral hue. This dost, thus 

excited by heat, shoots upwards into its primitive fonns; 

by sympathy the parts unite, and while each is rettiroi^ 

to its destined place, wc see distinctly the stalk, the leaves, 

and the flower, arise : it is the pale spectre of a flower 

coming slowly forth from its ashes. The heat paassi 

away, the magical scene declines, till the whole matter 

again precipitates itself into the chaos at the bottom. This 

vegetable phoenix lies thus concealed in its ooU ashes, tiB 

the presence of heat produces this resurrectinn— in its 

absence it returns to its death. Thus the dead naturally 

revive ; and a corpse may give out its shadowy reaxuma- 

tion, when not too deeply buried in the earth. Bodiee 

corrupted in their graves have risen, particulariy the 

murdered ; for murderera are apt to bury their victims in a 

slight and hasty manner. Their salts, exhaled in vapour 

by means of their fermentation, have arranged themsefvea 

Ml the surface of the earth, and fonned those phantoms, 

which at night have often terrified the passing spectator, 

as authentic history witnesses. They have opened the 

E raves of the phantom, and discovered the bleeding corpse 
eneath ; hence it is astonishing how many choeis may be 
seen at night after a recent battle, standing ovtr mat 
corpses! On the same principle, my oM philosoobsr 
Gaffarel conjectures on the runing or frogs ; but these 
frogs, we must conceive, can only be the ghosts of iirofs; 
ana Gaflarel himself has modestly opened this fact by a 
< peradventure. A more satisfactory origin of ghosts 
modem philosophy has not afibrded. 

And who does not believe in the existence of fliosiB f 
for, as Dr More forcibly says, ' That there should be so 
universal a /am« and /ear of that which never was, nor is, 
nor can be ever in the world, is to me the greatest mirads 
of all. If there had not been, at some time or other, troe 
miracles, it had not been so easy to impose on the people 
by false. The alchemist would never go about to sophisti- 
cate metals to pass them off* for true gold and silver, 
unless that such a thing was adknowledged as true goU 
and silver in the world.' 

The PharmacopcBia of those limes combined more of 
morals with medicine than our own. Thev discovered 
that the agate rendered a man eioqiient and even witty; 
a laurel leaf placed on the centre of the skull, fortified tne 
memory ; the brains of fowls, and birds of swift vnagi 
wonderfully helped the imagination. All such spedfim 
have not disappeared, and have greatly reduced the 
chances of an mvalid recovering, that which perhaps he 
never possessed. Lentils and rape-seed were a certain 
cure for the small pox, and very obviously, their frains 
resembling the spots of this disease. Tliey disooversd 
that those who lived on ' fur plants became ftJr, those <■ 
fruitful ones were never barren ; on the principle that 
Hercules acquired his migh^ strengdi by medingaBflM 
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' of liflu. But their talismans, prorided they were 

Eoiae, seem to have been wonderfuny operative ; and 
I we the same oonfideneei and melted down the guineas 
we give i^yaicians, engraving on them talismanic figures, 
I would answer for the good effects of the experiment. 
ICaud^, indeed, has utterly ridiculed the occult virtues of 
talismans, in bu defence of Virgil, accused of being a 
magician : the poet, it seems, cast into a well a talisman 
of a horse-leech, graven on a plate of fold, to drive away 
the great number of horse-leeches which infested Naples. 
Naud^ positively denies that talismans ever poesessed any 
noch occult virtues: Gaffarel regrets that so judicious a 
man as Naud6 should have gone this length, giving the lie 
to so many aothenlic authors ; and Naude's paradox is 
indeed, as strange as his denial ; he suspects the thing is 
not true because it is so generally told ! ' It leads one to 
suspect,' says be, * as animals are said to have been 
driven away from so many places by these talismans, 
whether they were ever driven from any one place.' 
Gaffarel, suppressing by his good temper his indignant 
feelings at such reasoning, turns the paradox on its 
maker : — * As if, because of the great number of battles 
that Hannibal is reported to have fought with the Romans, 
we might not, by the same reason, doubt whether he 
fought any one with them.' The reader must be aware 
that the atren^h of the argument lies entirely with the firm 
believer in talismans. Gaffarel, indeed, who passed his days 
in collecting * Gurioiit6s inouie,' is a roost auiheniie 
historian of unparalleled events, even in his own times ! 
Such as that heavv rain in Poitou, which showered down 
< pelites bestioles,' little creatures like bishops with their 
Butrea, «nd monks with their capuchins over their heads ; 
it is true, afterwards Uiey all turned into butterflies ! 

The museums, the cabinets, and the inventions of our 
«ariy virtuosi were the baby-house of uhilosophers. Baptis- 
MK Porta, Bishop Wilkins, and old Asnmole, were they now 
fiving, had been enrolled among the quiet members of < The 
Society of Arts,' instead of flying in the air, collecting * A 
wing 01 the phmnix, as tradition goes ;* or catching the dis- 
jointed syllableH of an old doting astrologer. But these 
early dilettanti had not derived the same pleasure from the 
osenil inventions of Uie aforesaid ' Society of Arts,' as 
4hey received from what Cornelius Agrippa, in a fit of 
spleen, calls < tbmgs vain and superfluous, invented to no 
other end but for pomp and idle pleasure.' Baptista Porta 
mwt more skilful in the mysteries of art and nature than 
any roan in his day. Having founded the Academia de- 
^U Ozimiy be held an inferior association in his own house, 
called di Seeretif where none was admitted but those elect 
who had communicated some seere< ; for, in the early period 
of modem art and science, the slightest novelty became a 
secret, not to be confided to the uninitiated. Porta was 
trnqueslionably a fine genius, as his works still show ; but 
it was hia misfortune that he attributed his own penetrat- 
ing sagadiy lo his skill in the art of divination. He con- 
merea himself a prognosiicaior ; and, what was more un- 
fortunate, some eminent persons really thought he was. 
Predictions and secrets are harmless, provided they are 
not believed ; but his Holiness finding Porta's were, wam- 
«d him that magical sciences were great hindftrances to 
the study of the Bible, and paid him the compiiment lo 
forhid his prophesying, Poru's genius was now limited, to 
astonish, and sometimes to terrify, the more ingenious 
part oflSterdi, On entering his cabinet, some phantom 
of an attendant was sure to be hovering in the air, moving 
as he who entered moved ; or he observed in some mirror 
that his face was twisted on the wrong side of his shoulders, 
and did not ouite think that all was right when he clapped 
his hand on it ; or passing through a darkened apartment 
a magical landscape burst on biin, with human beings in 
motion, the boughs of trees bending, and the very clouds 
passing over the sun ; or sometimes banquets, battles, and 
Dunting-parties, wore in the same apartment. * All these 
spectacles my friends have witnessed ! exclaims the selil 
delighted Baptista Porta. When his friends drank wine 
out of the same cup which he had used they were mortifi- 
sd with wonder ; for he drank wine, and they only water ! 
or on a summer's day, when all oomplained of the sirocco, 
ho would freeze bis guests with cold air in the room ; or 
OD a sudden, let off a flying dragon to sail along with a 
cracker in its tail, and a cat tied on its back ; shrill was 
the sound, and awtbl was the eoncnsaion ; so that it required 
strong nerves, in an age of apparitions and devils, to meet 
great philosopher when m his best humour. Alber* 



tos Macnttt entertained the Eari of Holland, as that sari 
passed uroagh Gdo^e, in a severe winter, with a warn 
summer scene, luxariani in fruits and flowers. The fact 
is related by Trithemius— and this magical scene cooneou 
ed with his vocal head, and his hooks de 5ecrs(isitf«/MnMi. 
and De MirabilibuSf confirmed the accusaii<Nia they raised 
a^inst the great Albert, for bein^ a magician. His apdo- 

Eist, Theophilus Raynaud, is driven so nard to defend Al- 
ertus, that he at once asserts, the winter changed to s«ia»> 
mer, and the speaking head, to be two infamous flams! 
He will not believe these authenticated facts, although ks 
credits a miracle which proves the sancity of Albertus^* 
afler three centuries, the body of Albert the great remainsd 
as sweet as ever.! 

< Whether such enehauntments,' as old MandsviDo 
cautiously observeth, two centuries preceding tho days of 
PiMTta, were * by crafl or by nygromancye, I wot nere.' 
But that they were not unlmown to Ghauoer, appears in 
bis ' Frankelein's Tale,' where, minutely describmg theni| 
he communicates the same pleasure he must himself havo 
received from the ocular illusions of * the Tregetoure,' «r 
* Jogelour.' Chaucer ascribes the miracle to a * naturail 
magiooe ;' in which, however, it was as unsettled, whstkar 
the * Prince of Darkness' was a party concerned. 

* For I am siker that there be sciences 
By which men maken divers apparenoea 
Swiche as ihise subtil tregetoures play. 
For oft at festes have I wel herd say 
That tregetoures, within an balls large. 
Have made come in a water and a barge, 
And in the halle rowen up and dotm. 
Sometime hath semed come a grim leoun, 
And sometime floures spring as in a mede. 
Sometime a vine and grapes white and rede ; 
Sometime a castel al m lime and ston. 
And whan hem liketh voideth it anon : 
Thus semeth it to every mannes sight.' 

Bishop Wilkins's museum was visited by Evelyn, who 
describes the wort of curiosities which occupied and amused 
the children of science. ' Here, too, there was a hollow 
statue, which gave a voice, and uttered words by a long 
concealed pipe tliat went to its mouth, whilst one speaks 
through it at a good distance :' a circumstance, which, 
perhaps, they were not then aware revealed the wholo 
mystery of the ancient oracles, which they attributed to 
demons, rather than to tubes, pulleys, and wheels. Ths 
learned Charles Patin, in his scientific travels, records, 
among other valuable productions of art, a chenj-stone, 
on which were engraven about a dozen and a half of por* 
traits ! Even the greatest of human geniuses, Leonar* 
do da Vinci, to attract the royal patronage, created a lion 
which ran before the French monarch, dropping /lewrt d$ 
Um from its shaggv breast. And another philosopher who 
had a spinnet wliich played and stopped at command, 
might have nisde a revolution in the arts and sciences, 
had the half-stifled child that was concealed in it not been 
forced, unluckily, to crawl into daylight, and thus it was 
proved that a philosopher might be an impostor!^ 

The arts, as well as the sciences, at the first institution 
of the Royal Society, were of the most amusin|( class. 
The famous Sir Samuel Moreland had turned his houas 
into an enchanted palace. Every thing was fiill of devices, 
which showed art and mechanism in perfection : his coach 
carried a travelling kitchen ; for it had a fire-place and 
grate, with which he could make a soup, broil cutlets, and- 
roast an egg; and he dressed his meat 1^ clock-w«Hk^ 
Another of these virtuosi, who is described as * a gentle 
man of superior order, and whose house was a anick- 
knackatory,' valued himself on his multifarious inventions, 
but most in * sowing salads in the morning, to be cut for 
dinner.' The house of Winstanley, who afterwards raised 
the first Eddystcme light-house, roost have been the won- 
der of the age. If you kicked aside an old slipper, ptav 
poscly lying in your way, up started a ghost before yoii ; 
or if you sat down in a certain chair, a couple of gigantic 
arms would imroediatelv clasp you in. There was an ai^ 
hour in the garden, by the side of a canal ; you had scare*- 
ly seated yourself, when you were sent out afloat to tho 
middle of the canal— ^rom whence you could not eaeapo 
till this man of art and science woimd you up to the ar> 
hour. What was passing at the < Royal Society* was 
also occurring at the * Academie des Sciences' at PariSi 
A great and gouty member of that philosophical body, «■ 
the departure of a stranger, would point to hia Wp« tn 
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•how tlie impoMibility of cooduetiiif him to the door ; yet | 
ihe tetooished vieiter never failed fiodinir the tuIuobo 
waiting for him oo the outaide, to make nia final bow ! 
While the viaiier waa going down stairsi thia inventive 
geniua was descending with great velocity in a machine 
from the window : lo that he proved, that if a man of 
•cience cannot force nature to walk down ttaira, he may 
drive her out at the window ! 

If they travelled at home, they eet off to note down 
prodigiea. Dr Plott, m a magnificent proied of journey- 
ug through England, for the advantage of* Learning and 
Trade,' md the discovery of* Antiquiiies and other Uuri- 
ositiet-,' for which he solicited the royal aid which Leland 
enjoyed, among other notable designs, discriminates a 
class thus : ' Next I shall inquire of animals ; and first of 
■trange people.' — ' Strange accidents that attend corpora- 
tions of families, as that the deans of Rochester ever 
•ince the foundation bv turns have died deans and bishops; 
the bird with a white breast tliat haunts ihe family of Ox- 
enhaim near Exeter just before the death of any of that 
family ; the bodies of trees that are seen to swim in a pool 
near Brereton in Cheshire, a certain warning to the heir 
of that honouraUe family to prepare for the next world.* 
And such remarkabirs as ' Number of chiklnrn, such as 
the Lady Temple, who before ahe died taw seven hun- 
dred descended from her.' This fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, who lived nearly to 1700, was requested to give an 
edition of Phny : we nave lost the benefit of a roost copi- 
ous commentary ! Bishop Hall went to * the Spa.' The 
wtiod about that place was haunted not only by * freeboot- 
ers, but by wolves and witches ; although these last are 
ofttimes but one.' They were called loupi garoux : and 
the Greeks, it seems, knew ihem by the name (»f Xvxaw 
0p«firof, men wolves; witches that have put on ihe shapes 
of those cruel beasts. *We saw a bey there, whose half.face 
was devoured by one of them near the village ; yet so, as 
that the eare- waa rather cut than bitten off.' Rumour 
had spread that the bo|r had had half his face devoured ; 
when it was examined, it turned out thai his ear bad only 
been scratched ! However, there can be no doubt of the 
existence of witch wolves ;' for Hall saw at Limburgh 
' one of those miscreants executed, who confessed on the 
wheel to have devoured two and forty children in that 
form.' They would probably have found it difficult lo have 
summoned the mothers who had lost the children. But 
observe our philosopher's reasoning : * It would aske a 
large volume to scan his problem of lyeanthropy.* He 
had laboriously collected all the evidence, and had added 
his arguments: the result offers a curious iuaiance of 
acute reasoning on a wrong principle.* 

Men of science and vt then, passed their daya in a 
hustle of the marvellous. I will furnish a specimen of 
nhilosopbical correspondence in a letter to old John Au- 
nrey. The writer betrays the ver«aiility of his curiosity 
by very opposite discoveries. ' My hands are so full <^ 
work that [ have no time to transcribe for Dr Henrv More 
sn account of the Barnstable apparition— Lord Kee^ier 
North would lake it kindly fmm you— give a sight of this 
letter from Barnstable, to Dr Whiichcot.' He had lately 
heard of a Scotchman who had been carried by fairies 
into France ; but the purpose of his present letter is to 
communicate other sort of apparitions than the ghoatof 
Barnstable. He had g<me to Glastonbury, ' lo pick up a 
few berries from the holy thorn which flowered every 
Christmas day.* The original thorn had been cut down 
bv a military saint in the civil wars ; but the trade of the 
place was not damaged, for they had contrived not to have 
a single holy thorn, but several, ' by graAing and inocula- 
tion.' He promises to send these ' berries ;" but requests 
Aubrey to inform < that person of quality who had rather 
have a frusft, that it was impossible to get one for him. I 
am told,' he adds, * that there Is a person about Glaston- 

* Hall's postulate is thst Ood*s work could not sdmlt of 
anv subManilal chanse, which is above the resch of all Infbr* 
nal powers ; but ' Herein the divell plays th«^ double sophUt* 
er ; the sorcerer with sorcerers. Hee both deludes the witch's 
conceit and the beholder's eyes.' In s word. Hall believes, in 
what he cannot undentand f Tet Hail will not believe one of 
the Catiiolic miracles of * the Virgin of Louvain,* though Lip> 
sfus had written a book to commemorate * the goddess,* as 
Hsil sarcaacieallv calls her; Hall wss told, with great iiidig. 
nation, in the shop of the bookseller of Lipsius, thst when 
Jamea the First had just looked over this work, he flung It 

down, vocilbrating * Damnatxm to him that mads H« and to hhn 
ihn ^Usvsskl* 



bury who halh a nonary of them, which he aafla br a 
erowo a piece,' bat they are supposed not to be * d IIm 
ngbt kino.' 

The main object of this letter is the writer's ' sw>picieB 
of goki in this country ;' for which he offers them» rrasooa. 
Tacitus says there was gold in England, and that Agrippft 
came to a spot where he had a prospect of Ireland— frona 
which place he writes ; secondly, that ' an hunest maa' 
had in this spot found stones from which he had extracted 
good gold, and that he himself * had seen in the brokea 
stones a clear appearance of gold ;' and thirdly, * there ii 
a story which goes by tradiuon in that part of the ooq»> 
try, that in the hiU almded to there waa a door into a liole, 
that when any wanted money, they used to go and knock 
there, that a woman used to appear, and give to auch mm 
came. At a time one by grecdmess or otherwise gjav* 
her offence, she flung to the door, and dettvered thia oM 
saying, atill remembered in the country s 

** When all thk Daws be gone and dead, 
Then ... Hill shall shine gold red." 

My fancy ia, that this relates to an ancient family of ibk 
name, of which there is now but one man left, and he not 
likely to have any issue.' These are his three reaaone ; 
and some mines have perhaps been opened with no belter 
ones ! But let us not imagine that this great naturalieC 
was credulous ; for he tells Aubrey that * he thought H wna 
but a monkish tale, forged in the abbey, so faomus in for- 
mer time ; but as I have learned not to despise our for^ 
(iiithers, I question whether this may not refer to aooM 
rich mine in the hill, formerly in use and now kwt. I shall 
shortly rtrquest you to discourse with my lord about it, to 
have advice, he In the mean time it will be best to htep 
ail private for his majesty's service, his lordship's, and peiw 
haps some private person's benefit.' But he has also |ioeiliv«i 
evidence : ' A mason not long ago coming lo the renter el 
the abbey ttr a freestone, and sawing it, out came divei* 
pieces ot gold of S/ lOt value a piece, of ancient eeoae. 
The stone belon^^ed lo some chimney-work ; the gold was 
hklden in it, perhaps, when the IJissoluiion was near. 
This last incideni of finding coins in a chimney^teco, 
which he had accounted for very rationally, serves only to 
confirm his dream that they were coined out of the gold 
of the mine in the hill; and he becomes more urgent for 
*a private search into these nunes, which 1 have, I ihink, a 
way to.' In the postscript he adds an account of a well, 
which by washing wrought a cure on a person deep in the 
king's evil. ' I hope you don't forget your i^omise to com* 
municate whatever thing you have, relating to your Idea.' 

This promised Idea otAubrey ma v be found in his MS8' 
under the title of * The Idea of tJoiversal Education.' 
However whimsical, one would like to see it. Aubrey't 
life might furnish a volume of these Philosophical dreams ; 
he was a person who from his incessant bustle and insa- 
tiable curiosity, was called * The Carrier of Conoeptiona 
of the Royal Society.' Many pleasant nights were * pri- 
vately' enjoyed by Aubrey ana his correspondent about 
the ^Mine in the iHill ;' Aslimole's manuscripts at Oxford, 
contain a collection of many secrets of the Uoaicfucians; 
one of the completest inventions is * a Recipe how to wnik 
invisible.' Such were the fancies which rocked the child- 
ren of science in their cradles ! and so feeble were the 
steps of our curiotis infancy ! But I start in my droama ! 
dreading the reader may also have fallen asleep t 

* Measure is moat excellent,' says one of the eradea ; 
* to which also we beinf in like maimer persuaded, O moat 
friendly and pious Asclepiades, here finish'— the dieanH 
at the dawn of philosophy ! 

car FUCK TBS COMMKirrATOlt. 

Literary forgeries recently have been frequently indnUcd 
in, and it is urged that they are of an innocent natureTbol 
impostures more easily practised than detected leave their 
mischief behind, to take effect at a diatant period ; and as 
I shall show, may entrap even the judicious ! It may re- 
quire no high exertion of genius, to draw up a grave ao> 
count of an ancient play-wright whose name has never 
reached us, or to give an extract from a volume inaceeasi> 
hie to our inquiries ; and as dulness is no proof of spo« 
riousuess, forgeries, ia time, mix with authentic docanenia. 

We have ourselves witnessrd versions of Spanish and 
Portuguese poets, which are passed' oo their unsuspidooa 
readers without difficulty, but in which no parte of the pe^ 
tended originals can be Iraeed ; and to the praaMit heivf 
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wintever airtiqaarieg may affirm, the poema of Chatter- 
lOD and OasiaD are veiled ha mystery ! 

If we poeaeeaed the aecret hiatory of the literary life of 
George Sieevena, it would display an unparalleled series 
of afch deeeption, and malicious ingenuity. He has been 
happily characterixed by Mr Gifford, aa * the Puck of 
Coonneattttora !' StKevena ia a creature so spotted over 
widi literary for^ries and adulterations, that any remark- 
aMe one about the time he Bourished may be attributed to 
hias. They were the habits of a depraved mind, and 
there was a darkness in his character man v shades deeper 
than belonged to Puck ; even in the playiulneoa of his in- 
vention, there was usually a tarn of personal malignity, 
and the real object was not so much to raise a laoeh, as to 
* grin horribly a ghastlv smile,' on the individual. It is 
more than rumoured, that he carried his ingenious malig- 
nity into the privacies of domeatic life ; and it ia to be re- 
gretted, that Mr Nichota, who might have furnished much 
secret history of this extraordinary literary forgerer, has, 
firom delicacy, mutilated his collective vigour. 

George Steeveos usually commenced his operations by 
opening some pretended discovery in the evening papers, 
wiiicfa were then of a more literary cast; the 8t James's 
Chrottiele, the General Evening Foet, or the yThiieball, 
were they not dead in body and in spirit, would now bear 
witness to his successful efforts. The late Mr Boswell told 
me, that Steevens frequently wrote notes on Shakspeare, 
poipoady to mislead or entrap Malone, and obtain for 
binaelf to easy triumph in the next edition ! Steevens 
loved to aaaist the credulous in getting up for them some 
strange new thing, dancing them about with a Will o' the 
alarming them by a shriek of laughter : and 



like a grinning Pigwiggin sinking them chin-deep into 
a qua^ire! Once he presented them with a fictitious 
portrait of Shakspeare, and when the brotherhood were 
auificiently divided in their opinions, he pounced upon 
them with a demonstration, that every portrait of Shak- 
speare partook of the same doubtful authority ! Steevens 
nenally assumed the nam de guerre of Collins, a pBeud<^ 
eommentator, and sometimes of Amner, who was dis- 
eovered to be an obscure puritanic minister who never 
read text or notes of a play-wright, whenever he explored 
into ' a thousand notable secrets* with which he has pol- 
luted the pages of Shskspeare ! The marvellous narra- 
tive of the upas-tree of Java, which Darwin adopted in his 
plan qS * enhsting imagination under the banner of science,' 
appears to have been another forgery which amused our 
' Puck.' It was first given in the London Magazine, as 
an ectract from a Dutch traveller, but the extract was 
never discovered in the original author, and * the effluvia 
of this noxious tree, which through a district of twelve or 
fourteen miles had killed all vegetation, and had spread the 
skeletons of men and animals, affording a scene of melan- 
choly beyond what poets have described, or painters de- 
hneated,' is perfectly chimerical. A splendid flim-0am ! 
When Dr Berkenhout was busied in writing, without 
mudi knowledge or skill, a history of our English authors, 
Steevens allowed the good man to insert a choice letter by 
George Peele, giving an account of * a merry meeting at 
the Globe,' wherein Shakspeare and Ben Jonson and 



Ned Alleyne are admirably made to perform their respec- 
tive pftrts. As the nature of the * Biographia Literaria' 




first deposited the precious original, to which he had un- 
ffuardeoly ventured to affix the date of 1600 ; imluckily, 
Peele was discovered to have died two years before be 
wrote his own letter! The date is adroitlv dropped in 
Berkenhout ! Steevena did not wish to re^r to his ori- 
ginal, which T have often seen quoted as authority. One 
of these numerous forgeries of our Puck, appears in an 
nrticle in Isaac Reetf s catalogue, art. 8708. * The Boke 
of the Soldan, conteyninge strange matters touchynge his 
lyfe and deathe, and the ways of his course, in two partes, 
iSmo,' with this marginal note by Reed. * The foregoing 
was written by George Steevens, Esq^, from whom I re- 
ceived it. It was composed merely to impose on ** a lite- 
rary friend," and had its effect ; for he was so far deceived 
as to its authenticity that he gave implicit credit io it, and 
put down the person's name in whose posaesnon the ori- 
1^1 books were supposed to be.' 

One of the sort of iventiona whicb I attribote to Stee- 
§!•■• htm been got np with a deal of romantic effecti to 



embellish the poetical fife of Milton ; and uimuestionabij 
must have saoly perplexed bis last matter-of-fact editor, 
who is not a man to comprehend a fiim-flara !— for he has 
sanctioned the whole fiction, by preserving it in his bio- 
graphical narrative ! The first impulse <ri' Milton to travel 
in Italy is ascribed to the circumstance of his having been 
found asleep at the foot of a tree in the vicinity of Catooi- 
bridge, when two foreign ladies, attracted by the loveliness 
of the youthful poet, alighted from their carriage, and 
having admired him for some time as they imagined im- 
perceived, the youngest, who was very beautiful, drew a 
pencil from her pocket, and having written some lines, put 
the paper with ner trembling hand into his own ! But it 
seems, for something was to account how the sleeping 
youth could have been aware of these minute particulars, 
unless he had been dreaming them, — that the Isdies had 
been observed at a distance by some friends of Milton, 
and they explained to him the whole silent adventurer 
Milton, on opening the paper, read fowr vertea from Gua- 
rini, addressed to those * human stars' his own eyes ! Ob 
this romantic adventure, Miltoi set off for Italy, to dis» 
cover the fair * incognita,' to wnich undiscovered lady we 
are told wo stand indebted for the most impassioned 
touches in the Paradise Lost ! We know how Milton 
passed bis time in Italy, with Dati, and Gaddi, and Free* 
cobaJdi, and other literary friends, amidst its academies, 
and often busied in booku:ollecting. Had Milton's tour in 
Italy been an adventure of knight-errantry, to discover a 
lady whom he had never seen, at least he had not the 
merit of going out of the direct road to Florence and 
Rome, nor of having once alluded to this 2>nn« de est 
pe H » 4e$ , in hia letters or inquiries amcmg his friends, who 
would have thought themselves fortunate to have introduced 
so poetical an adventure in the numerous cmuom they 
showered on our youthful poet. 

This hutoriette, scarcely fitted for a novel, first appeared 
where generally Steeven's literary amusements were car* 
ried on, in the General Evening Post, or the St James't 
Chronicle : and Mr Todd, in the improved edition of MiW 
ton's Life, obtained this spurious original, where the 
reader may find it; but the more curious part of the story 
remains to be tokl. Mr Todd proceeds, * The preceding 
hijghly-coloured relation, however, is not afngwer; my 
fnend, Mr Walker, points out to me a counter-parr in the 
extract from the preface to Po€$iei de Margmerit^'Eleman 
Clotilde^ depuia Madame de SwrmUe. Poete FVancoia dm 
XVSUde. Paris, 1809.' 

And true enough we find among * the family traditiooi' 
of this same OlotiJde, that Justine de Levis, great-grand- 
mother of this unknown poetess of the fifteenth century, 
walking in a forest, witnessed the same beautiful apeetodt 
whicb the Italian Unknown had M Cambridge ; never was 
such an impression to be effaced, and she could not avoid 
leaving her tablets by the side of the beautiful sleeper, de* 
daring her passion m her tablets to fow Itaiian verses / 
The very number our Milton had melted to him! Oh! 
these /our verses ! they are as fatal in their number as the 
dale of Peel's letter proved to George Steevens! Some* 
thing still escapes in the most ingenious fabrication which 
serves to decompose the materials: It is well our veracU 
ous historian dropped all mention of Guarini— else that 
would have given that coup de grooe— ^ fatal anachronism I 
However his invention supplied him with more originality 
than the adoption of this story and the four verses woufd 
lead us to infer. He tells us how Petrarch was jealous of 
the genius of his Clotilde's grandmother, and has even 
pointed out a sonnet which, 'among the traditions of the 
tamily,' was addressed to her ! He narrates, that the gen* 
tleman, when he fairly awoke, and had read the * four 
verses,' set off for Italy, which he run over till he found 
Justine, and Justine found him at a tournament at Modena ! 
This parallel adventure disconcerted our two grave English 
critics— 4hey find a tale which they wisely judce improba* 
ble, and because they discover the tale copied, they^ con- 
clude that * it is not singular!' This knot of perplexity is, 
however, easily cot through, if we substitute, which we 
are fully justified in, for * Poete du XV Siecle'— < du XIX 
Siecle!' The 'Poesies' ofClotilde areas genuine a fa- 
brication as Chatterton's; subject to the same objections, 
having many ideas and expressions which were unknown 
in the language at the time they are pretended to have 
been composed, and exhibiting many imitations of Voltaire 
and other poets. The present story of the four JtaHan 
vertetf and the baaatiful Slttper^ woukl be quite soffideot 
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evidence of the aothentidtT of * the family traditioD^ of 
CiotiUkt dtifm» Madame it SvroUUf and alto Monineur 
De Sunrille himself ; a pretended editori who is said to 
haTS found by mere aocident the precious manuscript, and 
whiJe be was copying for the press, in 179$, these pretty 
poems^ for such they are, of his grande tanUj was shot in 
the retgn of terror, and so completely expired, that no one 
could eyer trace his existence ! The real editor, who we 
RMist presume to be the poet, published them in 1803. 

Such then, is the history of a literary forcerv ! A Puck 
eomposes a short romantic adTenture, which is quietly 
thrown oat to the world in a newspaper or a magazine ; 
aome collector, such as the late Mr Bindley, who procured 
for Mr Todd his original, as idle, at least, as he is curious, 
houses the forlorn fiction — and it enters into literary his- 
tory! A French Ghatterton picks up the obscure tale, 
and behold, astonishes the literary inquirers of the very 
country whence the imposture sprunc! But the four 
liaHan venet, and the Sleeping Youth I Oh ! Monsieur 
Yanderbourg ! for that gentleman is the ostensible editor 
of Cloiilde's poesies o^ th# fifteenth century, some inge- 
nious persons are unlucky in this world ! Perhaps one 
day we may yet discover that this * romantic adrenture* 
of Jfiftofi and Juetine de Levii is not so original as it 
•eems— it may lie bid in the .^sfr^ of D'UriS, or some of 
thft long romances of the Scuderies, whence the English 
mad the French Chattertons mav haye drawn it. To such 
literary inventors we say with Swift : 



Such an your tricks ; 



But since you hatch, pray your own chicks ! 

Will it be credited that for the enjoyment of a tempora- 
ry piece of malice, Steevens would even risk his own re- 
putation as a poetical critic ? Yet this he ventured, by 
throwinc out oi his edition the poems of Shakspeare, with 
A remanwbie hyper-criticism, that * the strongest act of 
parliament that could be fiamed would fail to compel 
readers into their senrice.* Not only he denounced the 
■onnets of Shakspeare, but the sonnet itself, with an ab- 
surd question, ' What has truth or nature to do with Son- 
nets?* The secret history of this unwarrantable mutilation 
of a great author by his editor was, as I was informed by 
the late Mr Boswell, merely done to spite his rival com- 
mentator Malone, who had taken extraordinary pains in 
their elucidation. Steevens himself had formerly reprinted 
them, but when Malone firom these sonnets claimed for 
himself one ivy leaf of a commentator's pride, behold, 
Steevens in a rage would annihilate even Shakspeare 
liiinself, that he might gain a triumph oyer Malone ! In the 
name spirit, but wiui more caustic pleasantry, he opened a 
controversy with Malone respectmg Shakspeare's wife! 
It seems that the poet had forgotten to mention his wife in 
IdM eopious will ; and his recollection of Mrs Shakspeare 
■eems to mark the slightness of his regard, for he only in- 
troduce by an interlineation, a legacy to her of his * second 
best bed with the furniture*— aiKlnothinit more ! Malone 
naturally inferred that * the poet had forsot her, and so 
reoolleeted her as more strongly to mark how little he 
esteemed her. He had already, as it is yulfriLrly expressed, 
«ot her off, not indeed with a shilling, but with an old bed !' 
All this seems judicious, till Steevens asserts the conjugal 
•ITeciion of the bard, tells us, that the poet having, when 
in health, provided for her by settlement, or knowing that 
her father had already done so (circumstances entirely 
conjectural,) he boq|ueatbed to her at his death, not menfy 
old fieee oJfJumUure, 6irf, perhaps, as a nuirk of peem- 



< The very bed that on his bridal niffht 
Received him to the srms of BelviJera !* 

Bteevens*s severity of satire marked the deep malevolenoe 
of his heart ; and Murphy has strongly portrayed him in 
his address to the MalevoU. 

Such another Puck was Horace Walpole ! The Kinc 
cf Prussia's * Letter* to Rousseau, and * The Memoriar 
pretended to have been signed by noblemen and gentle- 
men, were fabrications, as he confesses, only to make mi»- 
<^iet. It well became him, whose happier invention, the 
Castle of Otranto, was brought forward in the guise of 
forgery, so unfeelingly to have reprobated the innocent in* 
ventions of a Ghatterton. 

We have Pucks busied among our contemporaries: 
whoever shall discover their history wifl find it copious 
tfaoogh intricate ; the nudicnity at least will exceed, ten- 
fiCihe 



UTMMAMT FOnOKUKS. 

The preceding article has reminded me of a nlnect by 
no means incurious to the lovers of Uterature. A lai]|e 
volume might be composed on Uterary impostors ; thev 
modes of deception, however, were freouentiy repetitions; 
particularly those at the restoration of letters, when there 
prevailed a nuaiia for burying spurious antiquities, that 
they might aHerwards be brought to light to confound their 
contemporaries. They even perplex us at the preeeni 
day. More sinister forgeries have been performed by 
Scotchmen, of whom Archibauld Bower, Lauder, aM 
Macpherson, are well known. 

Even harmless impostures by some uneaqiected aeci* 
dent have driven an unwary inquirer out of the coone* 
George Steevens must again make his appearance far a 
memorable trick played on the antiquary Gough. This 
was the famous tombstone on which was engraved ibe 
drinking-horn of Hardyknute to indicate his last fatal ca- 
rouse ; for this royal Dane died drunk ! To j^vent any 
doubt, the name, in Saxon characters, was sumciontly 1^ 
fiible. Steeped in pickle to hasten a precocious antiquity. 
It was then consigned to the corner of a broker's ahop, 
where the antiquarian eye of Gough often pored on ibn 
venerable odds and ends ; it perfectly succeeded on the 
• Director of the Antiquarian Society.* He purchased 
the relic for a trifle, and dissertations of a due size were 

Eiepariiig for the Archelogia !♦ Gough never forgave 
imself nor Steevens, for this flagrant act of ineptitude. 
On every occasion in the Gentleman's Magazine whea 
compelled to notice this illustrious impositinn, he alwm 
struck out his own name, and muffled himself up under 
his titular office of * The Director !* Gough never knew 
that this * modem antique* was only a piece of rotahatioB. 
In reviewing Masters's Life of Baker he found two h eads, 
one scratched down from painted glass by George Steevean 
who would have passed it off for a portrait of one of our 
kmgs. Gough, on the watch to have a fling at Oeorse 8tM> 
yens, atucked his graphic performance, and reprcoated a 
portrait whidi had nothing human in it ! Steevens vowed. 
that wretched as Grough deemed his pencil to be, it should 
make * The Director * ashamed of his own eyes, and be 
fairly taken in by something scratched much worse. Sudi 
was the origin of his adoption of this fraipnont of a cliia^ 
ney-slab, which I have seen, and with a beUer judge won- 
dered at the injudicious antiouary, who could have been 
duped by the slight and ill-rormed scratches, and even 
with a false spelling of the name, which however suceoed- 
ed in being passed off as a genuine Saxon inscription : bat 
he had counted on his man If The trick is not so original 
as it seems. One De Grassis had ensraved on marble 
the epitaph of a mule, which he buried in his vineyard: 
sometime after, having ordered a new plantation on Iba 
spot, the diggers could not fail of disinterring what ky 
ready for them. The inscription imported that one Pn* 
blius Grassos had raised this monument to his mule ! De 
Grassis gave it out as an odd coincidence of namee, and 
a prophecy about his own mule ! It was a simple joke ! 
The marble was thrown by, and no more thought of. S^ 
veral years after it rose into celebrity, for with the ertidite 
it then passed for an ancient inscripuon, and the anti^uarr 
Porcacchi inserted the epitaph in his work on * Burials.' 
Thus De Grassis and his mule, equally respectable, would 
have come down to posterity, had not the story by sonn 
means got wind ! An incident of this nature is recorded 
in Portuguese history, contrived with the intention to keep 



* I have since been Informed that this fkmoos Invention „ 
originally a flim-flam of a Mr Thomas White, a noted collect- 
or and denier In antlquidea. But it was Steevens, who placed 
it In the broker's shop, where he was certain of cauhlnc the 
antiquary. When the late Mr Pegge, a profound brothoi^ 
was preparing to write a disseruUon on It, the first Inventor el 
the flam stepped forward to save any further tragical termbia* 
tion ; the wiclced wit had already succeeded too well ! 

fThe stnne may be found In the British Museum, RAR- 
DENVT la the reading on the Harthacnm stone ; but the true 
orthographr of the name is HARDAENVT. 

Sylvanua Urban, my excellent and old friend, seems a Iftte 
uncourteous on this grave occasun — He tells us, however, 
that • The history of this wanton trick, wkh a facataBOa of 
Schnebbelie's drawing may be seen in his volume LX, p. 217. 
He says that this wicked contrivance of George Steevena was 
to entrap this famous draftsmt'ii ! Does Syivanus then deny 
that ' the Director' was not also * entrapped .>* And that he 
always struck out his own name in the prooMieeCs of tba 
Magaxine substituting his official derignadon, bywUeb Iba 
whole society Itself seemed to scrsen * the Dbeotor t> 
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up dM national spirit, uxl diffiiM hopea of the new entei> 
pnae of Yaaco d« Giuna, who had just sailed on a voyaj^e 
of d i acovwy to the Indies. Three stones were discovered 
MAfCintrm, bearing in ancient characters, a Latin in- 
BcripuoQ ; a sibyUins oracle addressed prophetically * To 
the inhahitanu of the West !' stating that when these three 
atones aholl be found, the Ganges, the Indus, and the Ta- 
giM ahoald exchange their commodities ! This was the 
pons frand of a Portuguese poet, sanctbned by the ap- 
|»rabation of the king. When the stones had lain a suro- 
cient time in the damp earth, so as to become apparently 
•fliii|oe, our poet invited a numerous par^ to dinner at hiis 
ooQiiCryohouse ; in the midst of the entertainment a pea- 
•ant rushed in, aimouncing the sudden discovery <^ this 
treasure ! The inscription was placed among the royal 
colkctiona as a sacred curiosity ! The prophecy was ao- 
complished, and the oracle was lone considered genuine! 

In Buch cases no mischief resulted ; the annals of man- 
kind were not confused by spurious dynasties and fabulous 
chnmokigies ; but when hierary forgeries are published by 
thoae whose character hardly admits of a suspicion that 
they are themselves the impostors, the difficulty of assign- 
ing a. motive only increases that of forming a decision ; to 
maopn or to reject them may be equally dangerous. 

In this class we must place Anoius of Viterbo, who pub- 
lidied a pretended cc4lectioa of historians of ihe remotest 
anliquilTf some of whose nanu$ bad descended to us in 
the works of ancient writers, while their works themselves 
had been lost. Afterwards be subjoined commentaries to 
confirm their authority, by passages from unknown au- 
thors. These at 6rst were eagerly accepted by the leam- 
jtA ; the bluuders of the presumed editor, one of which 
was his mistaking the right name of the historian he forged, 
were gradually detected till at length the imposiure was ap- 
parent ! The pretended originals were more remarkable 
rar their number than their volume ; for the whole collec- 
tion does not exceed ITI pages, which lessened the diffi- 
Cttky of the forgery ; while the commentaries, which were 
afterwards published, must have been manufactured at the 
same time as the text. In favour of Annius, the high rank 
be occupied %l the Roman court, his irreproachable con- 
duct, and his declaration that he had recovered some of 
these fragments at Mantua, and that others had come 
from Armenia, induced many to credit these pseudo-bis- 
toriane. A literary war soon kindled ; Niceron has dis- 
eriminated between four parties engaged in this conflict. 
One party decried the whole of the collection as gross for- 
geries ; another obstinately supported their authenticity ; 
a third decided that they were forcreries before Annius 
possessed them, who was only credulous ; while a fourth 
party considered them as partly authentic, and described 
their blunders to the interpolations of the editor, to increase 
their importance. Such as they were, they scattered con- 
fosinin over the whole face of history. The false Berosius 
opens his history before the deluge, when, according to 
kun, theXThaldeans through preceoing ages liad faithfully 
pr es eseed their historical evioences*! Annius hints, in his 
connnentaiy, at the archives and public libraries of the Ba- 
byhmians : the days of Noah comparatively seemed mo- 
dern history with this dreaming editor. Some of the fan- 
eiful writers of Italy were duped : -Sansovino, to delight 
the Florentine npbiiity, accommodated them with a new 
title of antiquity in their ancestor Noah, Imperatore e 
monoreAa data genH^ mme « mori in 9ue/(e parti. The 
iSpaniards complained that in forging these fabulous ori- 
gins of different nations, a new series of kings from the 
ark of Noah had been introduced by some of their rhodo- 
nontade historians to pollute the sources of their history. 
Bodin's otherwise valuable works are considerably injured 
by Annins's suppositilioiis discoveries. One historian died 
or grief, for having raised his elaborate speculations on 
thane fabulous origmals ; and their credit was at length so 
much reduced, that P'ignoria and MaflTei both announced 
to their readers that they had not referred in their works to 
the pretended writers of Annius ! Yet, to the present 
hour, these presumed forgeries are not always given up. 
The problem remains unsolved— and the silence of the re- 
■peetaJile Annius, in regard to the forgery, as well as 
what he affirmed when alive, leave us in doubt whether he 
really intended to laugh at the world by these fairy tales of 
the giants of antiquity. Sanchoniathon, as preserved by 
Koaebius, may be classed among these ancient writings, 
«rfoi|[6ries, and baa been equally rejected and defended. 

Another filerary forgery supposed to have been grafted 
jBlh(oanofABnias,i»^vedtheInghiraaufaaiily. Itw«f 



by digging in their grounds tliat they discovered a number 
of Etruscan antiquities, consisting of inscriptions, and also 
fragments of a chronicle, pretended to have been composed 
sixty years before the vulgar era. The characters on the 
ttiarbfes were the ancient Etruscan, and the historical work 
tended to confirih the pretended discoveries of Annius, 
They were collected and euahrined in a magnificent folio 
by Cfuriius Inghirami, who, a few years after, published a 

auarto volume exceeding' one thousand pages to support 
leir authenticity. Notwithstandinc the erudition of the 
forger, these monuments of antiquity Betrayed their modem 
condiment. There were uncial letters which no one knew ; 
but these were said to be undiscovered ancient Etruscan 
characters ; it was more difficult to defend the small italie 
letters, for they were not used in the age assigned to them; 
besides that there were dots on the letter i, a custom not 

firactised till the eleventh century. The a^le was copied 
irom the Latin of the Psalma and the Breviary ; but Ing* 
hirami discovered that there had been an intercourae be* 
tween the Etruscans and the Hebrews, and that David 
bad imitated the writings of Noah and his descendants t 
Of Noah the chronicle details speeches and anecdotes ! 

The Romans, who have preserved so much of the Etra»> 
cans, had not, however, noticed a single fact recorded in 
these Etruscan antiquities. Inghirami replied, that tba 
manuscript was the work of the secretary ol the college of 
the Etrunan augurs, who alone was premitted to draw his 
materials from tne archives, and who, it would aeem, vraa 
the only scribe who has favoured posterity with so mock 
secret history. It was urged in favour of the authenticity 
of these Etruscan monuments, that Inghirami was ao 
young an antiquary at the time of the discovery^ that he 
could not even explain them ; and that when freah re- 
searches were made on the spot, other similar monuments 
were also disinterred, where evidently they had long lain ; 
the whole affair, however contrived, was confined to the 
Inghirami family. One of them, half a century befor^ 
had been the librarian of the Vatican, and to him is ascribed 
the honour of the foi^eries which he buried where he was 
sure they would be found. This, however, is a mere con- 
jecture ! Inghirami, who published and defended their an- 
tbenticity, was not concerned in their fabrication ; the de- 
sign was probably merely to raise the antiquity of Vola- 
terra, the family estate of the Inghirami ; and for this pur- 
pose one of its learned branches had bequeathed his pon> 
terity a collection of spurious historical monuments, wnidi 
tended to overturn all received ideas on the first ages c£ 
history.* 

It was probably such impostures, and those of the/obt 
decretals ofltidare, which were forged for the maintenance 
of the papal supremacy, and for eight hundred yeara form* 
ed the fundamental basis, of the canon law, the discipline 
of^e church, and even the faith of Christianity, whicnled 
to the monstrous pyrrhonism of father Hardouin, who, 
with immense erudition, had persuaded himself, that, ex- 
cepting the Bible and Homer, Herodotus, Plautua, Pliny 
the elder, with fragmenta of Cicero, Virgil, and Horace, 
all with remains of classical literature were forseriea of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries ! In two disserta- 
tions he imagined that he had proved that the JEneid wai 
not written by Virgil, nor the Odes of Horace by that 
poet. Hordoum was one of those wronf-headed men, who 
once having fallen into a delusion, whatever allerwards 
occurs to them on their favourite subject only tends to 
strengthen it. He died in his ovm faith ! He seems not 
to have been aware, that by ascribing such prodigal inven- 
tions as Plutarch, Thucydidea, Livy, Tacitus, and othe^ 
historians, to the men he did, he was raising up an unpar- 
alleled age of learning and genius when monks could only 
write meagre chronicles, while learning and genius ihera- 
selves lay m an enchanted slumber with a snspenaion of aU 
their vital powers. 

There are numerous instances of the forgeries of small- 
or documents. The Prayer-Book of Columbus presented 
to him by the Pope, which the great dbcoverer of a new 
world bequeathed to the Genoeae republic, has a codicil in 
bis own writing as one of the leaves te8iifies,but as volumes 
composed against its authenticity deny. The famous de- 
scription in Petrarch's Virgil, so often quoted, of his tint 
rencontre with Laura in the church of St Clair on a Good 

* The volume 01' these pretended Antiquities Is entitled 
Etruscanim Andquitatem fragmenta. fo. Franc. 1687. That 
which InghhamI published to defend their authenticity Is tal 
Italian, DIsoorao sopra opposlxioni latie all' Antlchto Tosean* 
«lo. Flrense, 1845. 
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Friday, 6 April, 1S87, it hu been roceoUy attempted to 
be ehown is a fori^ry. By calculation, it appears that the 
« April, 1S27, Tell on a Monday ! The Good Friday ■eema 
to have been a blander of the maoufactarer of the note. 
He was entrapped by readiof the second sonnet, as it ap- 
pears in tbe prwUd editions : 

Era il giomo ch' al sol si seolsrtiM 
Per la pietk del sijo faitore i raL 

* It was oo tbe day when the rays of the sun were obscure 
ed by compassion for his Maker.' The forger imagined 
this description alluded to Good Friday and me eclipse at 
the Crucifixion. But how stands the passage in the MS. 
in the imperial library of Vienna, which Abb6 Costaing 
has found? 

Era il giorao eh' al sol <2i color ran 
Parve la piet^ da suo fattore, ai ros 
Quand lo fu preso ; e non mi guardai 
Che ben ?ostri occhi dentro mi Tegaro. 

< It was on the day that I was captivated, devotion for its 
Maker appeared in the rays or a brilliant sun, and I 
<tid not well consider that it was your eyes that enchain- 
ed me. » 

The first meeting, aooordint to the Abb^ Costaing, was 
BOt in a ehurekt but in a meado w as appears by the 91st 
■onn^ The Laura of Sade, was not the Laura of Pe- 
trarch; bat Laura de Baux, unmarried, and who died 
young, residing in tbe vicinity of Vaucluse. Petrarch had 
often viewed her from his own window, and often enjoyed 
ber society amidst her family.* If the Abb^ Costaing*s 
discovery be confirmed, ihe |[ood name of Petrarch is freed 
from the idle romantic passion for a married woman. It 
would be cnrioas if the famous storv of the first meeting 
with Laura in the church of St Clare originated '^in the 
blunder of the forgerer's misconception of a passage 
which was incorrectly printed, as appears by existing 
manuscripts ! 

Literary forgeries have been introduced into bibliogra- 
phy ; dates have been altered ; fictitious titles affixed ; and 
books have been reprinted, either to leave out, or to inter- 
pohite whole pass8>j>es ! I forbear entering minutely mto 
this part of the history of literary forger/, for this article 
bas already grown voluminous. When we discover, how- 
ever, that one of the most mairnificent of omateurBf and 
<me of the meet critical of bibliogrsphers, were concerned 
in a forgery of this nature, it may be useful to spread an 
alarm among collectors. The duke de la Valliere, and the 
Abb6 de St Leger, once concerted together to supply the 
eager purchaser of literary rarities with a copy of De 
Trihue Impottonbua^ a book, by the date, pretended to 
liave been printed in 1598, thou^, probably, a modem 
for«ery of 1098. The title of sucn a work bad long 
•existed by rumour, but never was a copy seen bv roan 1 
Works printed with this title have all been proved to be 
modem fabrications. A copy, however, of the iwtrtmoahle 
origind was sold at the Duke de la Valliere's sale ! The 
history of this volume is carious. The Duke and the 
abM naving manufactured a text, bad it printed in the old 
Gothic character, under the title De Trihta ImpooforibuM. 
They proposed to put the great bibliopolist, De Bure, in 
food humour, whose agency would sanction the imposture. 
"They were afterwards to dole out copies at twenty-five 
louis each, which would have been a reasonable price for 
.a book which no one ever saw ! They invited De Bure 
■to dinner, flattered and cajoled him, and, as they imagined, 
-at a moment they had wound him up to their pitch, they 
, exhibited their manufacture ; the keen eyod^ance of the 
renowned cataloguer of the * Bibliographic Instractive' 
instantly shot like lightning over it, and, like lightning 
destroyed the whde edition. He not only discovered 
the forffery, but reprobated it ! He refused bis sanction ; 
and the forging duke and abb6, in confusion, suppressc'd 
the Kvre inlrauwMe ; but they owed a ^udge to the honest 
Ubiiographer, and attempted to write down the work 
whence the de Bures derive their fame. 

Among the extraordinary literary impostors of our age, 

* I draw this Information from a little ' new yearns gift,' 
which my learned friend, the Rev. 8. Weston, presentM to 
his friends in 1822, entitled, * A visit to Vaucluse,* accompa- 
nied by a Supplement.* He derives his account apparently 
from a curious publication of L'Abb^ Costaing de Putigner 
d* Avignon, which I with other inquirers have not been able 
to procure, but which it is absolutely necessary to examine, 
before we can decide on the very curious but unsatisfactory ac- 
«mntB we have hlclMAo possssssd of the Laura of Petrarch. 
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if we except Lander, who, detected by the ItboiM p«i af 
Bishop Douglas, lived to make bis puUio recaatatka of h« 
audacious forgeries, and Ohatterton, who bas buried lus 
inexplicable story in his own grave ; a tale, which teems 
but half told ; we must place a man well known in the 
literary world under the assumed name of George PsaW 
manaazaar. He composed his autobionraphr as Iha 
penance of contrition, not to be published till he i 
more, when all human motives had ceased which 
cause his veracity to be suspected. Tbe bfe 
but I have curiously traced tbe progress of the miiid in aa 
ingenious imposture, which is worth preservation. The 
present literary forgery consisted of peraooating a eo^ 
verted islander of Formosa ; a place then Uttle knowa, 
but by the reports of the Jesuits, and oonstructiii^ a 
lan^age and nistory <^ a new people, and a new religioii, 
entirely of his own invention ! This man was evidently 
a native of the south of France ; educated m sobbc 
vincial college of the Jesuits, where he had beard 
of their discoveries of Japan ; he had lookod 
maps, and listened to their comments. He forgot the 
manner in which the Japanese wrote ; but supposed, like 
orientalists, they wrote from the right to the leu, which he 
found difficult to manage. He set about ezcofitating an 
alphabet ; but actually f<Mrgot to give names to bis letters, 
which afterwards baffled him before literary men. 

He fell into gross blunders; having inadvertently af^ 
firmed that the Formosans sacrificed eighteen thousand 
male infants annually, he persisted in not lesaening the 
number. It was proved to be an impossibility in so smaO 
an island, without occasioning a depopulation. He bad 
made it a principle in this imposture never to vary when 
he had once said a thing. All this was projected in kasM^ 
fearful of detection by those about him. 

He was himself surprised at his facility of inventiony 
and tbe progress of his forgery. He had formed an alpha- 
bet, a considerable portion of^a new language, a grammar, 
a new division of the year into twenty nrantha, and a new 
religion ! He had accustomed himself to wriie*hb lan- 
guage ; but being an inexpert writer with the unusual way e( 
writing backwards, he found this so difficult, that he was 
compelled to change the complicated forms of acme of his 
letters. He now finally quitted his home, assunung the 
character of a Formosan convert, who had been educated 
by the Jesuits. He was then in his fifteenUi or aixleenth 
year. To support his new character, he practtsed some 
religious mumnkeries ; he was seen worshippini^ the rising 
and setting sun. He made a prayer-book, with rude draw* 
ings of the sun, ntoon, and stars, lo which he added some 
gibberish prose and verse, written in his invented charao- 
ter, muttering or chanting it, as the humour took him. His 
custom of eating raw flesh seemed to assist hia deception 
more than the sun and moon. 

In a garrison at Sluys be found a Scotdi regiment ia the 
Dutch pay ; the commander had the curioaity to invite ov 
Formosan to confer with Innes, the chaplain of iho regi- 
ment. This Innes was probably the chief cause of the ia»> 
posture being carried to the extent it aflerwarda reached. 
Innes was a derj^yman, but a disgrace to lids doth. Ai 
soon as he fixed hij eye on our Formoean, he hit on a pro- 
iect ; it was nothing less than to make Psalmanaasaar the 
ladder of his own ambition, and the stepping-place for hion 
to climb up to a good living ! Innes was a worthless char- 
acter ; as aAerwards appeared, when by an audacious im- 
position, Innes practised on the Bishop of Lnodon, ha 
avowed himself to be the author of an annnymoas wmfc, 
entitled ' A modest In(C|uiry aAer Moral Virtue ;' for this 
he obtained a good livins in Essex ; the real aoihor,^ a 
poor Sooich clergyman, obliged him afterwards to disclaim 
the work in print, and to pay him the profit of the edition 
which Innes had made ! lie lost his character, and r»* 
tired to the solitude of his living; if not penitent, at least 
mortified. 

Such a character was exactly adapted to baeome the 
foster-father of imposture. Innes courted the Formosan, 
and easily won on the adventurer, who had hitherto in vain 
sought for a patron. Meanwhile no time was lost by 
Tones to inform the unsuspicious and generoua Bishop of 
London of the prize he possessed— to convert the Formos- 
an was his ostensible pretext ; to procure preferment hie 
concealed motive. It is curious enough to observe, that 
the ardour of conversion died away in Innes, and the most 
marked neglect of his convert prevailed, while the answer 
of the bishop was protracted or doubtful. He had at fi^ 
proposed to our Formosan impostor to pncora his dia» 
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dnurge, and iAnrej him to England ; this was eagerly con- 
•tated to by our pliant adventurer. A few Dutch schellings, 
wad fair words, kept him in good humour ; but no leiier 
eooHDg from the buhop, there were fewer words, and not 
a silver ! This threw a new Heht over the character of 
. to ib« inexperienced youth. Psalmanaazaar saga- 
ily Borw turned all bis attention to some Dutch minis- 

, Innes grew jealous lest they should pluck the bird 

whieh he had already in his net. He resolved to baptize 
th« iauM»(or-»which only the more convinced Psalmanaa- 
aar inat Innes was one himself; for before this time 
Innes had practised a strata|[em on him, which bad dearly 
sha w u what sort of a man his Porroosan was. 

The stratagem was this : he made him translate a pas- 
saga in Cicero, of some length, into his pretended lan- 
naee, and give it him in writing ; this was easily done, by 
Fsalmanaaxaar's facility of inventing characters. After 
Innes had made him construe it, he desired to have ano- 
ther version of it on another paper. The propossJ, and 
the arch manner of makini; it, threw our impostor into the 
jMMt visible confusion. He had had but a short time to 
invent the first paper, less to recollect it ; so that in the 
seooad transcript not above half the words wore to be 
fiiand which existed in the first. Tnnes assumed a solemn 
air, and Psalmanaszaar was on the point of throwing bim- 
ssif on his mercy, but Innes did not wish to unmask the 
inposfor ; he was rather desirous of fitting the mask closer 
to nia face. Psalmanaazaar, in this hard trial, had given 
evidence of uncommon facility, combined with a sinsrular 
menory. Innes cleared his brow, smiled with a friendly 
look, and only hinted in a distant manner, that he ought to 
be eareful to be belter provided for the future ! An advice 
which Psalmanaazaar afterwards bore in mind, and at 
length produced the forgery of an entire new language ; 
and which, he remarkably observes, * by what I have tried 
since I came into England, I cannot say but I could have 
eompassed it with less difficulty than can be conceived had 
I applied closely to il.» When a version of the catechism 
was made into the pretended Formosan language, which 
was submitted to the jud^ent of the first scholars, it ap- 
peared to them grammatical, and was pronounced to be a 
real language, from the circumstance that it resembled ne 
other ! and they could not conceive that a stripling could 
be the inventor of a langjiaae. If the reader is curious to 
examine this extraordinary imposture, I refer him to that 
literary curiosity, * An historical and geographical Des- 
cription of Formosa, %vith accounts of the Religion, Cus- 
toms, and Manners of the Inhabitants, bv George Psal- 
manaazaar, a Native of the said fsle,' 1704 ; with nume- 
roQs plates, wretched inventions ! of their dress ! religious 
eeremonies! th«ir tabernacle and altars to the sun, the 
noon, and the ten slaTft J their architecture ! the viceroy's 
eastle ! a temple ! a city hoC'c ! a countryman's bouse ! 
and the Formosan alphabet ! In hia conferences before 
iSie Royal Society with a Jesuit just n»:umed from China, 
the Jesuit had certain strong suspicions tha! our herotfas 
an impoefor. The good father remained ob^tiaato in his 
own conviction, but could not satisfactorily commnmcate it 
to others ; and Psalmanaazaar, af»er politely asking par^ 
don for the expression, complains of the Jesuit that * h« 
Bed moat tmpudendv^mendturimjnideniitthne! DrMead 
absurdly insisted Psalmanaazaar was a Dutchman or a 
German ; some thought him a Jesuit in disguise, a tool of 
the non-jurors ; the catholics thought him bribed by the 
protestanw to expose iheir church ; the presbyterians that 
he was |>aid to explode their doctrine, and cry up episco- 
pacy ! This fabulous history of Formosa seems to have 
been projected bv his artful prompter Innes, who put Va^ 
ramus into PsaJmanaazaar's hands to assist him; trum- 
peted forth m the domestic and foreign papers on account 
of this converted Formosan ; maddened the booksellers to 
harry the author, who was scarcely allowed two months 
to produce this extraordinary volume : and as the former 
■fleounto which the public possessed of this island were 
full of monstrous absurdities and contradicHons, these as- 
nsted the present imposture. Our former resolred not to 
dsMnbe new and snrprising thmgs as they had done, but 
rather stodied to dash with them, probably that he might 
have an opportunity of pretending to correct them. The 
first edJbon was immediately sold; thewoHd was more 
divided than ever in opinion : in a second edition he pre- 
fixed a vindicauon!— the unhappy forger got about twenlv 
gUMfts for an imposture, whoee deiosioos spread far and 
vide! Some years afterwards Psalmanaazaar was eti- 



gaeed in a minor imposture ; one man had persuaded him 
to father a white composition called the /brmoson japan ! 
which was to be sold at a high price! It was curious for 
its whiteness, but it had its faults. The project failed, and 
Psalmanaazaar considered the miscarriage of the wfuU 
Pomuaan japan as a providential warning to repent of all 
his impostures of Formosa ! 

Among these literary forgeries may be classed several 
ingenious ones fabricated for a po^tiou purpose. We had 
certainly iramerous ones during our civil wars in the reign 
of Chanes I. This is not the place to continue the con- 
troversy respecting the mysterious EQion. BcaiWUf which 
has been ranked among them, from the ambiguous claim 
of Gauden. A recent writer who would probably incline 
not to leave the monarch were he living, not only his head 
but the little fame he might obtain by the * Verses' said to 
be written by him at Carisbrooke Castle, would deprive 
him also of tnes6. Henderson's death-bed recantation is 
also reckoned among them ; and we have a large collection 
of ^Letters of Sir Henry Martin to his Lady of Delight,' 
which were certainly the satirical effusions of a wit of that 
day, but by the price they have obtained, are probably con- 
sidered as genuine ones, and exhibit an amusing picture of 
his loose rambling life. There is a ludicrous speech of 
the strange Earl of Pembroke, which was forgea by the 
inimitable Butler, and Sir John Firkenhcad, a great hu- 
morist and wit, had a busy pen in these spurious letters 
and speeches. 

OF LITERARY FILCHERS. 

An honest historian at times will have to inflict severe 
strokes on his favourites. This has fallen to my lot, for 
in the course of my researches, I have to record that we 
have both forgers and purioiners, as well as other more 
obvious impostors, in the republic of letters ! The pre- 
sent artich descends to relate anecdotes of some con- 
trivances to possess our literary curiosities by other means 
than by purchase ; and the only apology which can be al? 
leged tor the tpUndida peecata, as St Austin calls the vir- 
tues of the heathens, of^ the present innocent criminals, is 
their excessive passion for literature, and otherwise the 
respectabiiiiy ot their names. According to Grose's 
* classical Dictionary of the Vulgar Tongue,* we have had 
celebrated caUeetarty both in the learned and vulgar idioms. 
But one of them, who had some reasons too to be tender 
on this point, distinguishes this mode of completing his 
collections, not by frooXc-sfaafin^, but by hooh-covetmg. On 
some occasions, in mercy, we must allow of softening 
names. Were not the Spartans allowed to stoat from one 
another, and the bunglers only punished ? 

It is said that Pinelli made occasional additions to his 
literary treasures sometimes by his skill in an art which 
lay much more in the hand than in the head : however, as 
Ptnelli never stirred out of his native city but once in his 
lifetime, when the plague drove him from home, his field 
of action was so restricted, that we can hardly conclude 
that he could have been so great an enterpriser in this 
way. No one can have lost their character by this sort 
of exercise in a confined circle, and be allowed to prosper ! 
A light-fingered Mercury would hardly haunt the same 
spot : however, this is, as it may be ! It is probable that 
we owe to this species of accumulation many precious 
iTianuscripts in the Cottonian collection. It appears by 
the manuscript note-book of Sir Nicholas Hyde, chief-jus- 
tice of the king's bench from the seccmd to the seventh 
year Oif Charles the First, that Sir Robert Cotton had in 
his librarV) records, evidences, ledger-books, original let* 
ters, and other state-papers, belonging to the king ; for 
k*he attorney -general or that time, to prove this, showed a 
cc^py of the pcardon which Sir Robert had obtained from 
King James for smAew/in^ recordty &c.* 

Gough has mere than insinuated that Rawlinson and 
his fi'iend Umfrevijle * lie un^ler very ■tt'ong suspicions ;' 
and h 9 anerts that the collector of the Wilton treasures 
made as free as Dr "WxWw with his friend's coins. But he 
has also put forth a declaration relating to Bishop More, 
the famous collector, that * the bishop collected hb library 
by plundering those of the clergy in his diocese ; some he 
paid with sermons or more modern books ; others, less 
civilly, only vvith a quid iUiterofi cum tibrit T This jjfcw- 
den't tg* then consisted rather of cajoling others out of what 
thoy knew not how to value ; and this is an advantage 
whic h every skilful lover of books must enjoy over those 

* 1 .ansdowQS M88. 888, fai the fbrmer printed catotogiis. 
Art. '.(9. 
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whose apprenticeship has not expired. I have myseir 
been plunaered by a very dear friend of some such literary 
euriotities, in the days of my innocence and of his preco- 
city of knowledge. However, it does appear that Bishop 
More did actually lay violent hands in a snug comer on 
some irresistible 'little charmer ; which we gather from a 
precaution adopted by a friend of the bishop, who one day 
was foumd busy in fading fas rare$t boolUf and lockiM up 
as many as he could. On being asked the reason ot this 
odd occupation, the bibliopolist ingenuously replied, * the 
Bishop of Ely dines with me to-day.' Thn fact is quiie 
clear, and here is another as indisputable. Sir Robert 
Gtaville writing to Sir Robert Cotton, appointing an inters 
view with the founder of the Bodleian Library, cautions 
8ir Robert, that * If be held any book so dear as that he 
would be loath to lose it, he should not let Sir 7%onuu out 
4tf hii Mghit but set " the boke" aside before hand.' A 
surprise and detection of this nature has been revealed in 
a piece of secret history by Amelot de la Houssaie, which 
terminated in very important political consequences. He 
assures us that the perscmal dislike which Pope Innocent 
X, bore to the French had originated in his youth, when 
cardinal, from having been detected in the library of an 
eminent French collector^ of having purloined a most rare 
▼olume. The delirium of a collector's rage overcame even 
French poUtease; the Frenchman not only openly ac- 
cused his illustrious culprit, but was resolved that he should 
not quit the library without replacing the precious volume 
— 4rom accusation and denial both resolved to try their 
■trength ; but in this literary wrestKng-matcb the book 
drop(Md out of the cardinal's robes !<— and from that day 
he nated the French— at least their more curious colleo 
lors! 

EvsD an author on his dying-bed, at those awful mo- 
ments, should a collecior be by his side, may not be con- 
sidered secure from his too curious hands. Sir William 
Dusdale possessed the minutes of King James's hfe, writ^ 
ten by Camden, tilt within a fortnight ^ his death ; as also 
Camden's own life, which he had from Hacket, the author 
of the folio life of Bishop Williams ; who, adds Aubrey, 
* did JUdt it from Mr Camden, as he lay a dying !' He 
afterwards corrects his information, by the name of Dr 
Thomdyke, which, however, equally aiuwers our purpose, 
to prove thikt even dying authors may dread suck collec- 
tors! 

The medallists have, I suspect, been more predatory 
than these subtractors of our literary treasures ; not only 
from the facilitjT of their conveyance, but from a peculiar 
contrivance whk:h of all those things which admit of being 
secretly purloined, can only be practised in this depart*, 
ment--for they can steal and no numan hand can search* 
them with any possibility of detecuon— they can pick a 
cabinet and swallow the curious things, and transport them 
with perfect safetv, to be digested at their leisure. An 
adventure of this kind happened to Baron Stosch, the fa- 
mous antiquary. It was u looking over the gems of the 
royal cabinet of medals, that the keeper perceived the loss 
oTone ; his place, his pension, and his reputation were at 
stake ; and ne insisted that Baron Stosch should be most 
minutely examined: in this dilemma, forced to confession, 
this erudite tolleciar assured the keeper of the royal cabi- 
Bot, that the strictest search would not avail : * Alas, sir ! 
I have it here within,' he said, pointing to his breasip— an 
emetic was suggested by the learned practitioner himself, 
probably from some former experiment. This was not 
the first time that suoh a natural cabinet had been invent- 
ed ; the antiquary Vaillant, when attacked at sea by an 
Algerine, zealously swallowed a whole series of Syrian 
kings ; when he landed at Lyons^ groaning with his con- 
cealed treasure, he hastened to his fnend, his physician, 
and his brother antiquary Dufour,-— who at first was only 
anxious to inquire oThis patient, whether the medals were 
of the higher empire 7 Vaillant showed two or three, of 
which nature bad kindljr relieved him. A collection of 
medals was left to the city of lExeter, and the donor ac- 
companied the bequest by a clause in his will, that should 
a certain antiquar^, his old friend and rival, be desirous of 
examining the coins, he should be watchod by two per- 
aoDS, one on each side. La Croze informs us m his tife, 
that the learned Charles Patin, who has written a work on 
Ibedals, was one of the present race of collectors ; Patin 
offered the curators of the public library at Basle to draw 

3 a catalo^ie of the cabinet of Amerback there preserv- 
I oontainmg a good number of medals ; but they would 
Mve bean more numerous, had the catak>gue-wnt«r i|ot 



diminished both them and bis labour, by siiniiisjnlin| 
some of the most rare, which was not disc o vered tiU this 
plunderer of antiquity was far out of their reach. 

When Gouffh touched on this odd subject in the frst 
edition of his 'British Topography,' * An Academic^ in lbs 
Gentleman's Magazine for August 177S, msiBuated that 
this charge of literary pilfering was only a jocnlar one ; m 
which Googh, in his second edition, okiserved that this was 
not the case^ and that * one might point oat enough fig A^ 
Jingered onlifaMriet in the present age, to render snob a 
chu'ge extremely probable again^ earlier oiiea.' The 
most extraordinary part of this slight history is, that cor 
public denouncer sometime after proved hiaeelr to be one 
of these * light<^n|(ered antiquaries f the deed itself, how* 
ever, was more sin^lar than disgraceful. At the disiB' 
terment of the remams of Edward the First, aroond which, 
thirty years ago, assembled our most erudite antiqaariss, 
G^gh was (KMenred, as Steevens used to relate, in a 
wrapping great coat of unusual dimensions; that witty and 
malicious * Puck,' so capable himself of inventing snschief^ 
easily suspected others, and divided his glance as modi on 
the living piece of antiquity, as on the elder. In the act of 
closing up the relies of royalty, there was found wanting 
an entire fore-finger of Edward the first ; and as ibe body 
was perfect when opened, a murmur of disss tisfactioa was 
spreading, when ' Puck' directed their attentioQ to the grest 
antiquary in the watchman's great coat-^om whenes 
too surely was extracted Edwanl the First's great fore- 
finger! — so that * the light-finsered antiouary' was reoog' 
nized ten years after he had denounced the race, iHicn hs 
came to * try his hand.'* 

or LORD BACOV AT flOMft. 

Tho history of Lord Bacon wouki be that of the imel- 
lectual faculties, and a theme so worthy of the pbiiosophi- 
cal biographer remains yet to be written. The personal 
narrative of this master-genius or inventor rouet for ever be 
separated fi^m the tcala inteUechu he was perpetually as- 
cending : and the domestic history of thn creative sued 
must be consigned to the most humiliating chapter in lbs 
yolume of human life : a chapter already suficiently en- 
larged, and which has irrefutably proved how the greatest 
minds are not freed from the innrmities of the most vulgur. 

The parent of our philosophy is'now to be oonsidered in 
a new light one which others do not appear to have ob- 
seryed. My researches into contemporary notices of 
Bacon have often convinced me that his philosof^icsl 
works, in his own days and among his own coootrymes, 
were not only not comprehended, out often ridiculedf v4 
sometimes reprobated ; that they were the ocsasioo of 
many slights and mortifications wliich this depreciated sun 
endured ; but that from a very early period m his life, te 
that last record of his feelings whish appears in his will, 
this * servant of posterity,' as he propheticairy called hiB»- 
self, sustained his mighty spirit with the confidence of his 
own posthumous greatness. Bacon cast his yiews tbroofk 
the maturity of ages, and perhaps amidst the sceptics sad 
the rejectors of his plans, may have felt at times all thit 
idolatry 6t fame, which has now consecrated his phik>- 
sophical works. 

At college. Bacon discovered how * that scrap of Gre- 
cian knowledge, the peripatetic philosophy,' and the sc1m> 
lastic babble, cou!d not serve the enos and purposes of 
knowledge ; that sy^ogisms were not things, and that a 
new logic mi|^t teach us to invent and judge by indoctioa. 
He found that theories were to be built upon experiments. 
When a young man, abroad, he began to make those ob- 
servations on Nature, which afterwards led on to the foaa- 

* It Is probable that this story of Oough^s pocketing dM 
fore-finger of Edward the First, was ons of the malkioae to* 
ventions of George Steevens, after he dtacovered thst *« ■"• 
Ifqiiary wss among the few admitted to the uniombinf oiths 




of what he calls ' ungentfemanly and unwarrantsWe sitackj 
on Oough, by Steevens. h seems that Steevens wss a col- 
lector of the works of Hogarth, and while encaged In foro>'< 
his collection, wrote sn sbrupt letter to Oougn, to <**»»JL]J3J 
him some early impressions, by purchase or exchange. "***? 
resented the manner of his address by a rough retussl, For a 
Is admitted to have been * a peremptory one.' Thus aroie t»» 
implacable vengeance of Steevens, who used to bos* ^"^^ 
the mischievous tricks he played on the graye »°dq°*{7lT^ 
was rarely ovsr-kind to any one, was but a pisssatf v» « 
rsvange! 
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of the new philosophy. At sixteen, be philoso- 1 

sbiaed ; at twenty-eu, be hadf framed bis system into some I 
mm ; and after forty years of continued labours, unfinished 
to hie last hour, be left behind bim sufficient to found the 
graal philosophical reformation. 

On his entrance into active life, study was not however 
Us prime object. With his fortune to make, his court 
eoonexioos and his father's example opened a path for 
amboioo. He chose the practice of commoo law as his 
means, while bis inclinations were lookmj^ upwards to 
pobtical affairs as bis end. A passion for study however 
■ad stron^y marked him ; he nad read much more than 
was required in his nrofessional character, and this cir- 
oomstaoce excited tne mean jealousies of the minister 
Gadl, and the attorney-general Coke. Both were mere 
practical men of business, whose narrow conceptions and 
w ho se stubborn habits assume, that whenever a man 
•oquirea much knowledge foreign to his profession, be will 
know less of professional knowledge than he ought. 
These men of strong minds, yet limited capacities, hdd in 
contempt all studies alien totneir habits. 

Bacon early aspired to the situation of solicitor-general ; 
die court of Elisabeth was divided into factions ; Bacon 
adopted the Interests of the generous Bssex, which were 
iniimeal to the party of Cecil. The queen, from bis boy- 
hood, was delighted by conversing with her * joung lord- 
keeper,' as she early oistinguishetl the precoaous gravity 
and the ingenious turn of mind of the future philosopher. 
It was unquestionably to attract her favour, that Bacon 
presented to the queen his * Maxims and Elements of the 
Common Law,' not published till after his death. Eliza- 
beth suffered her minister to form her opraions on the 
ImsI character of Bacon. It was alleged that Bacon was 
•fkiicted to more general pursuits than law, and the 
mieceHaneotts books which he was known to have read 
confirmed the accusation. This was urged as a reason 
why the post of solicitor-general should not be conferred 
en a man of speculation, more likely to diotract than to 
direct her affairs. Elizabeth, in the height of thai political 
prudence which marked her character, was swayed by the 
Tolgar notion of Cecil, and believed that Bacon, who 
■horwards filled the situation both of solicitor-general and 
kird chancellor, was * A man rather of show than of 
depth.' We have been recently told by a great lawyer, 
that * Bacon was a master.' 

On the accession of James the First, when Bacon still 
bond the same party obstructing his political advance- 
ment, he appears, in some momentary fit of disgust, to 
have meditated on a retreat into a foreign country ; a dr- 
conaeCanoe which has happened to several of our men of 
genias, daring a fever of solitary indignation. He was for 
•ome time thrown out of the sunshine of life, but he 
fbond its shade more fitted for contemplation ; and, unques- 
tionably, philosophy was benefited by his solitude at Gray's 
Ian. UM hand was always on bis work, and better 
thoofhts will find an easy entrance into the mind of those 
who feed on their thoughts, and live amidst their reveries. 
In a letter on this occasion, he writes, * My ambition now 
I riiall only pat upon my pen, whereby I shall be able to 
maintain memory and merit, of the times succeeding,' 
And many years after when be had finally quitted public 
lifis, he told the king, * I would live to study, and not study 
to live : yet I am prepared for date oMvm BeUisario ; 
wad I that have borne a bag, can bear a wallet.' 

Ever were the times strccESDiiro in bis mind. In that 
delightful Latin letter to Father Fulgentio, where, with the 
■immicity of true grandeur, he takes a view of aJl his 
wons, and in which he describes himself as *one who 
•eryed posterity,' in communicating his past and his future 
deeigns, he adds, that * they require some ages for the ri- 
pening of them.' There, while he despairs of finishing 
what was intended for the sixth part of his Instauration, 
how noMy he despairs ! < Of the perfecting this I have 
cast away all hopes; but in future ages, pertiaps, the de- 
sign may bud again.' And he concludes by avowing, that 
tne zeal and constancy of his mind in the great design, 
after so many years, had neyer become cold and indiffer- 
ent. He remembers how, forty years ago, he had com- 
poeed a iaveaile woHi about those things, which, with con- 
fidence, bttt with too pompous a title, he had called Thn- 
fonaPartmt Mamama; the great birth of time! Besides 
the public dedication of his Nmmm Orgaman to James the 
Pintj be accompanied it with a private letter. He wishes 
liw hat's fitToor to the n 



work, which he accounts as much 



as a hundred years time ; for he adds, * I am penmaded 
tht work voiU gain vpon men^a rnnub in agss.' 

In his last will appears his remarkable legacy of fame. 
* My name and memory I leave lo foreign nations, and to 
mine own countrymen after aome time be paaaed oiw.' 
Time seemed always personated in the imacmation of our 
philosopher, and with time he wrestled witL a conscioun* 
ness of triumph. 

I shall now bring forward sufficient evidence to prove 
how little Bacon was understood, and how mud) he waa 
even despised, in his philosophical character. 

In those prescient riews by which the genius of VeriH 
lam has often anticipated the institutions and the discove- 
ries of succeeding times, there was one important object 
which eyen his foresight does not appear lo have contem- 
plated. Lord Bacon did not foresee that the English lan« 
guage wouM one day be capable of embalming all that 
philosophy can discover, or poetry can invent ; that his 
country should at length possess a national literature of its 
own, and that it shoulo exult in classical compositions 
which might be appreciated with the finest models of an- 
tiquity. His tasle was far unequal to his invenUon. So 
little he esteemed the language en his country, that his fa- 
vourite works are composed ui Latin ; and he was anxious 
to have what he had written in English preserved in that 
* universal language which may last as long as books lasL* 
It would have surprised Bacon to have been told, that the 
most learned men in Europe have studied English authors 
to learn to think and to write. Our philosopher was surely 
somewhat mortified, when in his dedication of the Essays 
be observed, that 'of all my other wcnrks my Essays have 
been most current ; for that at U sresu, they come home 
to men's business and bosoms.' It is too much to hope to 
find in a vast and profound inventor a writer also who be- 
stows immortality on his language. The English lan- 
guage is the only object in his great survey of art and of 
nature, which owes nothing of its excellence to the genius 
of Bacon. 

He bad reaiaon indeed to be mortified at the reception 
of his philosophical works ; and Dr Rawley, even some 
years after the death of his illustrious roaster, had occa^ 
sion to obserre, that * His fame is greater and sounds 
louder in foreign parts abroad than at home in his own 
nation ; thereby verifying that divine sontence, a prophet 
is not without honour, save in his own country and m bis 
own house.* Even the men of genius, who ought to have 
comprehended this new source of knowledge thus opened 
to them, reluctantly entered into it ; so repugnant are we 
suddenly to give up ancient errors which time and habit 
have made apart of ourselves. Harrey, who himself expe- 
rienced the sluggish obstinacy of the leamedtwhidi repel- 
led a great but a novel discovery, oouU however in his turn 
deride the amazing novelty of Bacon's Navwn Orgaman. 
Hanrey said to Aubrey, that * Bacon was no great philo- 
sopher ; he writes philosophy like a lord chancellor.' It 
has been suggested to me that Bacon's philosophical wri* 
tings have been much over-rated. His experimental phi- 
losophy from the era in which they were produced must 
be necessarily defective ; the time he gave to them could 
only have been bad at spare hours ; but like the great pro- 
phet on the mount, Bacon was doomed to yiew the land 
afar, which he himself could never enter. 

Bacon found but small encouragement for hnnewleam" 
ing among the most eminent scholars, to whom he sub- 
mitted his early discoveries. A very copious letter by Sir 
Thomas Bodley on Bacon's desiring him to return the 
manuscript of Cogitataat Fuo,some portion of the iV»- 
vum Organum has come down to us ; it is replete with 
objections to the new philosophy. ' I am one of that 
crew,' says Sir Thomas, * that say we possess a far 
greater holdfiut of certainty in the sciences than you will 
seem to acknowledge. He gives a hint too that Solomon 
complained ' of the infinite making of books in his time f ^ 
that all Bacon delivers is only * by averment without other 
force of argument, to disclaim all our axioms, maxims, 
&c, left by tradition fit>m our elders unto us, which have 
passed all probations of the sharpest wits that ever were f 
and he concludes, that the end of all Bacon's philosophy, 
by * a fresh creating new principles of sciences, would be 
to be dispossessed of the learning we have ;' and he fears 
that it would require as many ages as haye marched be* 
fore us that knowledae should be perfectly achieved. Bod- 
ley truly compares himself to * the earner's horse which 
cannot plancn the ' beaten way un which I was trained.* 
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Bacon did not losie heart by the timidity of * the car- 
rier's horse :* a smart vivacious note in return shows hii 
qoick apprehension. 

' As 1 am ffoin^ to my house in the country, I shall want 
my papers, wmich I beg you iherefore to return. You are 
slothful, and you help me nothu^ , so that I am half in con- 
ceit you affect not the argument ; for myself C know well 
you love and affect. I can say no more, but non eanimuM 
swrdi$f respondent omnia tylwB. If you be not oftht lodg- 
inga dioOud up, whereof I speak in my preface, I am but 
to pass by your door. But if I had you a fortnight at Gor- 
hambary, I would make you tell an<Mher tale ; or else 1 
would add a cogitation agahut librama, and be revenged 
OD you that way.' 

A keen bat playful retort of a great author too condous 
of his own views to be angry with his critic ! The lodgingt 
ehtdked up is some sarcasm which we roust supply from 
oar own conception ; but the threatened cogitation again$t 
Ubrariea roust have caused Bodley's cheek to tingle. 

Let us now turn from the scholastic to the men of the 
world, and we shall see what sort of notion these critics 
entertained of the philosophy of Bacon^ Chamberlain 
writes, * This week the lord chancellor hath set forth his 
new work cftlled Irutauratio MagnOf or a kind of Novum 
OrgoKum of all philosophy. In sending it to the king, he 
wrote that he wished his majesty might be so long in read- 
ug it as he hath been in composing and polishing it, which 
ji well near thirty years. I have read no more than the 
bare title, and am not greatly encouraged by Mr Coffe's 
judgment,* who havins long since persued it, gave this 
censure, that a fool could not have written such a work, 
and a wise man would not.' A month or two afterwards 
we find that * The king cannot forbear sometimes in read- 
ing the lord chancellor's last book to say, that it b like the 
peace of Qody that aurpauteth all underetanding.^ 

Two years afterwards the same letter-writer proceeds 
with another literary paragraph about Bacon. ^ This k>rd 
busies himself altogether anout boofa, and hath set out two 
lately, Hiatori4B Ventorum^ and de Vita et Mortef with pro- 
mise of more. I have yet seen neither of them, because 
I have not leisure ; but if the life of Henry the Eighth (the 
Seventh), which they say he is about, might corns outaf" 
Uer hie oum manrter (meaning his Moral Essays), I should 
find time and means enough to read iu* When this his- 
tory made its appearance, the same writer obtterves, * My 
Lord Verulam's hbtory of Henrv the Seventh is come 
forth ; I have not read much of it, But they say it is a very 
pretty book.'f 

Bacon, in his vast survey of human knowledge, included 
even its humbler provinces, and condescendeo to form a 
eollection of apophthegms : his lordship regretted the loss 
of a collection made by Julius Ca»ar, while Plutarch in- 
discriminately drew much of the dregs. The wits, who 
could not always comprehend his plans, ridiculed the sa^e. 
I shall now quote a contemporary poet, whose works, Tor 
by their size they may assume that distinction, were never 
published. A Ur Andrews wasted a s|)ortive pen on fiigi- 
tive events ; but though not always deficient in Humour and 
wit, such is the freedom of his writings, that they will not 
often admit a Quotation. The following is indeed but a 
strange pun on Bacon's title, derived from the town of St 
Alban's and bis eollection of apophthegms ; 

OV LORD BACOH PITBLISHIirO ▲POPHTHX«m. 

When learned Bacon wrote essays, 
He did deserve and hath the praise ; 
But now he writes his apopmhegme 
Surely he doses or he dreams ; 
One said, 8t Albana now is grown unable, 
And is in the high-road-way — to DunttahU, [t. e 
Dumee-t(Me.\ 

' To the close of his days were Lord Bacon's philosophical 
pursuits still disregarded and depreciated by ignorance and 
envy, in the forms of friendship or rivality. I shall now 
five a remarkable example. Sir Edward Coke was a 
mere great lawyer, and like all such, had a mind so walled 
in by law-knowledge, that in its bounded views it shut out 
the horizon of the intellectual faculties, and the whde of 

' ♦ Henry Guffe, secretary to Robert, Earl of Easex, and ex- 
eemed, being coneerned in his treason. A man noted for his 
claasteal acquirements and his genius, who perished early In 
lUa. 

t Chamberlain adds the price of this moderate ^iaed folio, 
which was rix shillings. 



his philosophy lay in the statutes. In the iibrarr at Hol^ 
ham there must be found a presentation copy of Lord Ba^ 
con's Novum Organumt the Ineiauralio Magna, IGSO. It 
was given to Coke, for it bears the following note on the 
title-page in the writing of Coke : 

Edw. Coke, E* dono authone 
Auctari eontUium 
Jnataurare para$ vetemm documaUa aofhenm 
Jnetaura UgeOf juatitiamque prime. 
The verses not only reprove Bacon for going ovt of fais 
profession, but must have alluded to his character as a pre- 
rogative l^v|[yer, and his corrupt administration of the 
chlmcery. The book was published in October, IfttO, a 
few months before the impeachment. And so far one 
may easily excuse the causticity of Coke ; bat bow he 
really valued the phiknopby of Bacon appears by thn: in 
this first edition there is a device of a ship paasing between 
Hercules's pillars ; the phie tiAra, the proud exultation of 
oin' philosopher. Over this device Coke has written a 
miserable distich in English, which marks his utter con- 
tempt of the philosophi<^ pursuits of his illustrious rivaL 
This ship passing beyond the columns of Hercul^ he sar- 
castically conceits as * The Ship of Fools,' the famous 
satire or the German Sebastian Brandt, translated hj 
Alexander Barclay. 

It deeerveth nottobf read in echooie, 
But to be freighted in the Ship o/Fhola, 

Such then was the fate of Lord Bacon ; a histoiy noC 
written by his biographers, but which may serve as a oodh 
ment on that obscure passage dropped from the pen of bis 
chaplain, and already quoted, that he was nsore vahied 
abroad than at home. 

■ECRXT HISTORY OP THE DEATH OF ^ITEXir 
ELIZABETH. 

It is an extraordinary cirsumstance in our history, that 
the succession to the English dominioD, in two remarfca* 
ble cases, was never settled by the poseessors of the 
throne themselves durine their lifetime ; and that there ii 
every reason to believe Uiis migh^ transfer of three king- 
doms became the sole act of their ministers, who con- 
sidered the succession merely as a state expedieat. Two 
of our most able sovereigns found themselves in this pre* 
dicament ; ^ueen Elizabeth, and the Protector Crom- 
well! Cromwell probably had his reasons not to name 
his successor ; his positive election would have dissatis- 
fied the opposite parties of his government, whom be 
only ruled while be was able to cajole them. He moc 
have been aware that latterly he had need of coodliatiag 
all parties to his usurpation, and was probably as doubt- 
ful on his death-bed whom to iq>point bis successor, as at 
any other period of his reign. Ludlow suspects that 
Cromwell was * so discomposed in body or mind, that be 
could not attend to that matter ; and whether he named 
any one is to me uncertain.' All that we know is the re- 
port of the Secretary Thurlow and his chaplains, who^ 
when the protector lay in his last agonies, suggested to fain 
the propriety of choosing his eldest son, aruT they teQ as 
that he agreed to this choice. Hs^ Cromwell been in fait 
senses, he wouki have probably fixed on £eiiry, the k>rd 
lieutenant of Ireland, rather than on Ridutrdf or possibly 
had not chosen either of bis sons ! 

Elizabeth, from womanish infirmity, or from state- 
reasons, oould not eiufure the thoughts of her successor; 
and long threw intp jeopardy the polities of all the cabinets 
of Europe, each of which nwl its favourite candidate lo 
support. The legitimate heir to the throne of England 
was to be the creature of her breath, yet Elizabeth woutd 
not speak him into existence ! This bad, however, oAen 
raised the discontents of the nation, and we shall see how 
it harrassed the queen in her d^ng hours. It is even sus- 
pected that the queen still retamed so much of the womUf 
that she could never overcome her perverse dislike to 
name a successor, so that according to this opinion, she 
died and left the crown to the mercy of a parly ! Thif 
would have been acting unworthy of the magnanimity of 
her great character^-and as it is ascertained that the qiMCB 
was very sensible that she lay in a dying state several 
days before the natural catastrophe occurred, it is dificnU 
to oelieve that she totally disregarded so important a dr- 
curostance. It is, therefore, reasoning a pnorif most na- 
tural to conclude, that the choice of a successor must bavt 
occupied her thoughts «f well as the uudetifls of bar i ' 
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fcrtin; and that ih* wooM aot Imt* kft the throne in the 
■na VDMOled ttmte at btr death as ahe had peraerered 
M dvring her whole life. How did she express herself 
when b^ueathioir the crown to James the First, or did she 
bequeath it at all ) 

In the popukr pages of her female historian, Miss 
Aikio has ohsenred, that ' the ckwin(( scene of the long 
and oTenlfuI life ef Q,uAea Elisabeih was marked by that 
peculiarity of character and destiny which attended her 
from the cradle, and pursued her to the grave.' The last 
days of Elizabeth were, indeed, most melancholy — she 
died a victAnof the huher passions, and perhaps as ranch 
of grief as of a^, refuttac all reniedies and even nourw 
iahmenL But in all the puUished accounts,! can nowhere 
discover how she conducted heraelf respecting the circum* 
stance of oar present inquiry. The most detailed narra- 
tive, or as Gray the poet calls it, * the Bar) of Monmouth's 
add account of dueeo Elisabeth's death,^ is the one most 
deserviniK notice ; and there we find the circumstance c^ 
this inquiry introduced. The queen, at that moment, was 
reduced to so sad a state, that it is doubtful whether her 
majesty was at all sennible of the inquiries put to her 
by her ministers respecting the succession. The Earl of 
MoamoQib sayS) * on Wednesday, the SSd of March, she 
grew speechless. That afternoon, by signs, she called 
for her council, and by putting her hand to her head when 
the king nf Scots was named to succeed her, they all knew 
be was the man she desired should reign after her.' Such 
a sign as that (if a dying woman putting her hand to her 
head was, to say the least, a vory ambiguous acknowledg- 
ment of the right of the Scottish monarch to the Englisn 
throne. Tho ' odd ' but very natve account of Robert 
Csry, aAerwards Earl of Monmouth, is not furnished 
wirh dates, n»r with the exactness of a diary. Somi'thing 
might have occurred oh a preceding day which had not 
rracbed him. Camden describes the death^bed scene of 
Elizabeth ; by this aui hemic writer it appears that she had 
confid«*d her 6tate-««>crel of the succession to the lord ad- 
miral (the Earl <if Nottingham :) and when the earl found 
the que«>n almost at her extremity, he co mmuni eated her 
wuij*»ty*9 aecret to the amnaly who commissioned the lord 
admiral, the lord keeper, and the secreiary to wait on her 
majesty, and acouaiut her that they came in the name of 
die rest to learn her pleasure in reference to the eueeftnon. 
The quren was then very weak, and answered them with 
a fiiinC voice, that she had already declared, that as she 
held a regal sceptre, so she desired no other than a royal 
successor. When the secreiary requested her to explain 
herself, the queen said, ' I would have a king succeed me ; 
and who shcHild that be but my nearest kinsman, the king 
of Scots V Here this staie^conversaiion was put an end 
In bj the interference of the archbishop advising her ma- 
jesty to turn her thtiugbts to God. * Never,' she replied, 
Das my mind wandered from him.' 

An historian of Camden^s high integrity would hardly 
have forged a fiction to please thn new monarch ; yet Cam- 
den has not been referred to on this occasion by the exact 
Birch, who draws his information from the letters of the 
French ambassador, Yilleroy; information which it ap- 
pears the English ministers had confined to this amba»«iao 
dor ; nor do we get anv distinct ideas from Elizabeih's 
more recent popular historian, who could only transcribe 
the aocnunt of Cary. He had told us a fact which he 
could not be miiitakcn in, that the queen fell speechless on 
Wedaeaday, SSd of March, on which day, however, she 
called her council, and made that sign with her hand, 
which, as the lords chose to undenrtand, for ever united the 
two kingdoms. But the noble editor of Cary's Memoirs 
(the Earl of Cork and Orrery,) has observed, that ' the 
speeches made for Elixabeth on her death bed are all 
forged.' Echard, Raptn, and a long string of historians, 
make her say faintly (so faintly indeed that it could not 
possibly be beard,) * i will that a king succeed me, and 
who should that be but my nearest kinsman the king of 
Seois V A different account of this matter will be found 
in the following memoirs. ' She was speechless, and al- 
BMSt expiring, when the chief counsellors of state wefe 
called into her bed-chamber. As soon as they were per- 
fsdlv ooneineed that she could not utter an articulate 
word,, and scarce could hear or understand one, th«'y named 
the kins of Scots to her, a Uberty they dared not to have 
taken if the had been able to epeak ; she put her hand to her 
bead, which was probablv at that time in agonizing pain. 
fV tarda f aJie interpreted har ngna jvat or the^ plaaaedj 
immediately convinced that the matkm o/har hamd to 
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aor. What was this but the unanimous inierpretationa of 

persons who were adoring the rising son ?' 

This is lively and plausible ; but the noble editor did 
not recollect that * the speeches made bv Elizabeth On har 
dcaih-bed,' which he deems ' forgeries,'^ in consequaoQD ef 
the circumstance he had found in Cary's JVlemoirs, origin* 
ate with Camden, and were only repealed by Kapin and 
Ebhard, &c. I am now to confirm the narrative of the 
elder historian, as well as the circumstance related by 
Cary, describing the sign of the queen a little differently, 
which happened on Wednesday SSd. A hitherto unno- 
ticed document pretends t<>give a fuller and more circum- 
stantial account of this affair, which commenced on tka 
prtcedmg da^f when the queen retained the power of 
speech ; and it will be confessed that the language here 
used has all that lolUness and brevity which was the natu- 
ral style of this queen; I have discovered a curious doc- 
ument in a manuscrint volume formerly in the possesaien 
of Petyt, and seemingly in bis own hand*wriiing. 1 do 
not doubt its authenticity, and it could only have coma 
from some of the illustrious personages who were the act- 
ors in that solemn scene, probably from Cecil. Th« 
memorandum is entitled, 

' Account of the last woids of Ctueen Elizabeth about 
her Successor. 

* On the Tuesday before her death, being the twenty- 
third of March, tho admiral being on the right side of her 
bed, the lord keeper on the left, and Mr Secretary Cecil 
(afterwards Earl of Salisbury) at the bed's feet, all stand- 
ing, the lord admiral put her in mind of her speech con- 
cerning the sticcession had at Whitehall, and that they, 
in the name of all ihtf rest of bee council, came unto her to 
know her pleasure who should succeed; whereunto she 
thus replica : 

* T told you my aeat had bean the aaat of Idnra, aatdlwUl 
have no rosea/ io auccead ma» And who ahoMd aiteeaad ma 
but along f 

* The lords not underslaiMling this dark speech and look- 
ing one on the other ; at length Mr Secretary boldly ar ked 
her what she meant by those words, that no raaeai sAoaJil 
iueoeed her. Whereto she replied, that har meaning leof, 
thatahng ahoutd aueoeed : and who, quoth she, ahamld tked 
be but our oousm tifSeotltmd? 

* I'hey asked her whether that were her abaolme reao- 
luiion? whereto she answered, / p^ you trauUe ma no 
mora : for I will hetoa none but him. With which answer 
they departed. 

* NutwiihUandinff, after again, abtrat fear o'clock in the 
afternoon the next day, being Wednesday, after the Arch* 
bishop of Canterbury, and other dieines, had been wirh 
her, and left her in a manner speechless, the three lords 
aforesaid repaired unio her again, asking her if she re- 
mained in her former resoluiioii, and who should succeed 
her ? but not being able to speak, was asked by Mr Serre- 
tary in this sort, * We beseech your majesty, if vou re- 
main in your fi^rmer resolution, and that you would have 
the king of Soots to succeed you in your kingdom, ^how 
some sien unto us : whereat, akddenly heaving herae(f vp- 
toarda m her bed, and putting her arma out of 6sd, ahe held 
her handa jotntly over her head in manner of a crown ; 
whence, as they giirssed, she signified that she di<i not 
only wish him the kingdom, but desire continuance uf his 
estate : after which they departed, and the next morning 
ahe died. Immediately after her death, all the lords, as 
well of the council as other noblt^men that were at the 
court, came frohi Richmond to Whitehall by six o'clock in 
the morning, where other noblemen that were in London 
met them. Touching the succession, after some speeches 
of divers competitors and matters of State, at length the 
admiral rehearsed all the aforesaid premises which the 
late queen had spoken to him, and to the lord keeper, and 
Mr Secretary (Cecil,) with the manner thereof; which 
thev being asked, did affirm to be true upon their honour.' 

Such is this singular document of secret history. I 
cannot but value it as authentic, because the one part is 
evidently allude to by Camden, and the other is fully con- 
firmed by Carv ; and besides this, the remarkable expres- 
sion of* rascal* is found In the letter of the French ambaa- 
sador. There were two interviews with the queen, and 
Cary appears only to have noticed the la'^t on Wednes- 
day, when the queen lay speechless. Elizabeth all her 
life had persevered in an obstinate mysteriousnesa respect- 
ing the roccession, and it harassed' her latest OKmieatai 
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TIm ■eeood' btaiView of her miniiten any seem to iw 
^oito tapennmienry ; bat Cvfu * potting ner band to 
k«ir beta,' loo motniy descrftiot the * joiniiig b«r bands in 
vnnnor of a crown.' 

JAMSt TBS rtMBT, Af A /AVBCH AltD A WtnAirtt. 

Calamnies and Mrcasma have redoced the character of 
lamea the Pint to contempt among general readen; 
wbile^the narraiire of hntonani, who have related facta 
in ipite of thonmelves, if in perpetual contradiction with 
their own opinions. Perhaps no sovereign has suffered 
more by that art, which is described by an dki Irish pro- 
Terb, of * killing a man by lies.' The surmises and the in- 
ainoaliuns <^ one party, dissatisfied with the established 
government in church and state; the misconceptions of 
more modem writers, who have not possessed toe requi- 
■te knowledge ; and the anonymous libels, sent f<Mrth at a 
particular period to viliry the Stuarts ; all these cannot be 
treasured up by the philosopher as tha authorities of his- 
tory. It is at least more honourable to resist popular pre- 
judice than to yield to it a passive obedience ; and what 
we can ascertam, it would be a dereliction of truth to con* 
eeal. Much can be substantiated in favour of the do- 
mesrie affections and habits of this pacific mcmarch ; and 
thfise who are more intimately acquabied with the secret 
btstury of the times will perceive how erroneously the per- 
sonal character of this sovereign is exhibited in our popu- 
lar historians, and uAen even among the few, who with 
better information, have re-echoed their preconceived 
opinions. 

Confinmg myself here to his domestic character, I shall 
not touch 'A the many admirable public projects of this 
monarch, which have extorted the praise, and even the ad- 
mirations of some who have not spared their pens in his 
disparagement. James the First has be<'n taxed with pu- 
sillanimity and (bolishness ; this monarch cannot, however, 
be reproached with having engendered them f All his chil- 
dren, in whoee education thru- father was so deeply con- 
cerned, sustained through lift a dignified character, and a 
high spirit. The short life of Henry was passed in a school 
of prowess, and amidst an academy of literature. Of the 
kiiig's paternal solicitude, even to the hand and the letter- 
writing of Prince Henry when young, I have preserved a 
proof Uk the article of * The History of Writing-masters.' 
Charles the First, in his y^uth more paAicolariy designed 
for a studious Ufe, with a serious character, was, however, 
never deficient in active bravery, and magnanimous forti- 
tude. Of Elisabeth, the Queen of Bohemia, tried as she 
was by such vicissitudes of fortune, it is much to be re- 

GBtted that the interesting slory remains untold; her 
oyant spirits rose alwsys above the perpetual dianges, 
of a princely to a private stale— a queen to an exile ! The 
father of such children derives some distinction for capaci- 
ty, in having reared such a noble offspring; and the king's 
mai)ied attention to the formation of his children's mhids 
was such as to have been pointed out by Ben Jonson, who, 
in his ' Gipnes Metamorphosed,' rightly said of James, 
using his native term, 

* 7oQ are an honest, good man^and have can of your Beans' 
(batrns.) 

Among the flouts and gibes so freely bespattering the 
personsl character of James the Fimt, n one of bis cold- 
ness and neglect of his queen. It would, however, be dif- 
ficult to prove by any known fact, that James was not as 
indulgent a husband, as be was a father. Yet even a 
writer so well informed as Daines Barrington, who, as a 
lawyer, could not refrain froln lauding the myal sage dur- 
ing his visit to Denmark, on his marriage, for having bor- 
rowed three statutes from the Danish code, found the 
king^s name so provocative of sarcasm, that he could not 
forbear observing, that James * spent more time in those 
courts of judicature than in attending upon hu dutXMd 
eSNSoit.* * Men of all sorts have taken a pride to gird at 
me,' flhight this monai^ have exchiimed. 'But every 
thing hu two handles, saith the ancient adage. Had an 
ansiere puritan chosen to obeerve that James the First, 
when abroad, had lived jovially ; and had this historian 
then dropped silently the interesting circumstance of the 
king's < spending his time in the Danish courts of Judica- 
tare,' the fact would have borne him out in his reproof; 
and Francis Osborne, indeed, has censured James for 
Riving marks of his ujorioMncit / Thut e was no deficient 
callantry in the conduct of James the Firat to his queen ; 
•• veiXdrenmstanca, that when the Priacaia of Dso- 



mark wan drireDby a atom back to Norw«^, the Ung w^ 
solved to hastea to her, and caosonmiaie bm marriage im 
Denmark, was itself as romantic an expedition as aftcr^ 
wards was that of his son's into Spain, and betrays b9 
mark of that tame pusillanimity with which he staada en a i- 
charged. 

The character of the oueen of James the F^rst is sinno 
what obsoure in our poNic history, for in it she makes ne 
prominent figure ; while in secret history she is more ap- 
parent« Anne of Denmark was a spirited and enterpriang 
woman ; and it appears from a passage in Solly, whose 
authority should weigh with us, although we ought to re- 
collect that it is the French minister «^o writes, dial she 
seems to have raised a court faction against James, and 
inclined to favour the Spanish and catholic interests ; yet 
it may be allescd as a strong proof of James's political 
wisdom, that the queen was never suflTered to bead a for- 
midable party^ though she latterly might have engaged 
Prince Henry m that court^ppositioa. The ten^Aonmir 
of the king, on this subject expressed with a simplicity of 
style, which, titough it may rot be royal, is something bet- 
ter, appears in a letter to the queen, which has been pre- 
served in the appendix to Sir David Dalryrople's oollec-* 
tions. It is wiinout date, but written when in Scotland to 
quiet the queen's suspicions, that the Earl of Mar, wha 
had the care of Prince Henry, and whom she wi^ed to 
take out of his hands, had insinuated to the king that her 
majesty was strongly disposed to any * popish or Spanish 
course.' This letter confirms the representation of Sally ;' 
but the extract is remarkable for the manly simpbctty oT 
style which the king used. 

* I say w^T again, leave these froward woonnlj appre- 
hensions, for I thank Ghxi, I carry that love ana respect 
unto you, which, by the law of (ted and nature, I onfhtto 
do to my wife, and mother of my children ; hot not for that 
ye are a king's daughter; for whether ye were a king's 
daughter, or a cook's daogbter, ye must be all abke to me, 
since my wife. For the respect of your honourable birth 
and descent I married you ; but the love and reepeet I 
now bear you is because that ye are my marriedwile, 
and so partaker of my honoar, as of my oiner fortones. I 
beseech you excuse my plainness in tais, for eastini; op ef 
your birtn is a needless impertinent argument fo me (that 
IS, not pertinent.) Ood is my witness, I ever nr efe i i e J 
you to (for) my bairns, much more than to a snbjecu' 

In an ingenious historical dissertation, but one peHectly 
theoretical, respecting that mysterious transactioa the 
(3owrie conspiracy, Mr Pinkerton has attempted to show 
that Anne or Denmark was a lady somewhat inclined to 
intrigue, and that ' the king had cause to be jealous.' He 
confesses that * he cannot discover any positive charge of 
adolteryagainst Anne of Denmark, but merelv of coquet' 
Tj** To what these accusations amount it would be dii^ 
ficult to say. The progeny of James the First sufficiently' 
beepeak Uieir family resemblance. If it be true, that * the 
king had ever reason to be jealous * and yet that no sin- 
gle criminal act of the queen's has been recorded, it aiast 
1)0 confessed that one or both ol'the parties were singolait- 
ly discreet and decent; for the king never complained, 
and the queen was never accused, if we except ink bur- 
den of an old Scottish ballad, 

O the bonny Earl of Murray, 
He was the queen's love. 

Whatever may have happened in Scotland, in Engkad 
the queen appears to have Kved, occupied chiefly by ihe 
amusements of the court, and not to have interfered widi 
the oreoaa of state. She appeals to have indulged a pa^ 
slon for the elegancies and splendours of the age, as they 
were shown in those gorgeous court maequea with wfaiea 
the taste of James harmonised, either from his galJamry 
for the queen, or his own poetic sympathy. But this taste 
for court masques could not escape tne slur and scandal ef 
the puritanic, and these < higb-flymg fancies' are thus ie> 
corded by honest Arthin- Wilson, whom we suaimoa into 
court as an indubitable witneps of the mutual eordialitv of 
this royal couple. In the spirit of his partv, and like Mil- 
ton, he censures the taste, but likes it. Be says, < Ths 
court heme a continued mosArnieds, where ahe (the qneea) 
and her ladies, like so many sea-nymphs or Nereides, ap« 
peared oTken in various dreasee to the rayidmeat of ae 

* This historical dissertstion Is appended to the flni volame 
of Mr Malcolm Lalng*s * History of Scotland,* whs thinkn 
thai <k has placsd ttat obscure transactkm in to gsaafaM 
light' 
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WhoMOTs; the kmg UmMlf not braif a Utile delighted 
With eQch ftieet elegancieB as nede the night more glo- 
riow thii the day.' Thie u a direct pro6t that Jamee 
^ras by ao meaia oold or negKgent in his attentiooB to his 
qoeeo ; and the letter which has been giveti is the picture 
of bis mind. ThAt James the First was fondly indulgent 
to his queea« and could perform an actof chi^ric gallant- 
ly with all the generosity of passion, and the ingetoaity of 
an elegant mixM, a pleasing anecdote which I naire dis- 
covared ia an unpahiiShed letter of the day will show. I 
give ic ia the wuitls of thh writer. 

jMiUit, IMS. 

• At their last, heing at Theobald's, about f fortnight 
ago, the queen, shooting at a deer, mistook her mark, and 
killed Jtwd, the king's most principal and specia] iMtund ; 
at which he Btormed exceeaingly ■ while; but after he 
knew who did it, he was soon pacified^ end with much 
kindness wished her not to be troMbled with it. for be 
should love her never the worse : and the next day sent 
her a diamond worth two thousand pounds, as a <egae|/ 
Jfrsm hit dead dog. Love and kindness increase daily be- 
tween them.' 

Such is the history of a contempoiary living at court, 
irery opposite to that represeqtation of coldness and ne- 
gleet with which the king's temper has bei^n so freely as- 
toevsed ; and aiich too is the true portrait of James the First 
u domestic life. His first sensations were thoughtless 
and imf^tuous ; and he would ungfacefulljr thunder out an 
eaib, which a puritan would set down in his 'taUes,' 
while he omitteo to note that this kii^s forgiveness and 
fwgetfiilness of personal injuries was surh to follow the 
feeling they had excited. 

TRK iCAir or 6irt Booi. 

Mr Maurice, in his animated n^moirst has rebently V> 
^qokinted us with a fact which may be deemed important 
m the hfe of a literary man. He l^lls its, * We have been 
just informed that Sir Wra. ^ones hoiariabt^ read through 
every jear the works of Cicero, whose life indeed was the 
great exen&plar of bis own.' The same passion for the 
vroiks of Cicero has been participated by othersi When 
the best means of forming a good style were inquired of 
the learned Amauldj he advisM the daily Study oiGicero ; 
but it was observed that thd object wHb not to form a 
Latin, but a French style: <In that case,' replied Ar- 
nauld, * you must sdll read Cicero.' 

A predilection for some great author, among the vast 
number which must transienuy occupy our attention, seems 
to be the happiest preservative for our taste : accustomed to 
that excellent author whom we have chosen for our favoui^ 
ice, we may in this intimacy possibly resemble him. It is 
to be feared, that if we do not form such a permanent at- 
tachment, we may be acouiring knowledge, while our en- 
ervated taste becomes less sind Ism lively. Taste em- 
balms the kno#ledge which otherwise cannot preserve 
ilself. tie who has long been iniimaie with on^ great 
author, will always be found tp be a fomlidable ahtagohist; 
he has saturated his mind with the excellencies of genius; 
he has shaped bis faculi ies insensibly to himself by his 
model, and he is like a man who even sleeps in armour, 
ready at a moment! The old. Latin provei-b reminds us 
of ihis fact, Caoe ah Asmtns unitw libri : be cautious of the 
man of one book ! 

Pliny and deneca give very safe advice on reading ; that 
we should read much, out not many book»r4rat they had 
no * monthly lisis of new publieaiions !' Since their days 
others have favoured us with ' Methods of Study,' and 

* Catalofues of Books to be read.' Vain attempts to 
circamscribe that invisible circle of human knowledge 
which is perpetually enlarging itself! The multiplicity of 
books is an evil for the many ; fur we now find an hdb» 
Bhnjrumt not only among the learned, but, with their par^ 
don, among the unlearned ; for those who, even to the 
prejudice of their health, persist only in reading the ini. 
eessant book-novelties of our own time, will a^er many 
years acquire i sort of learned ignorance. We are now 
m want of an art to teach how books are to be read, rather 
than not to rea(i them ; such .an art is practicable. But 
amidst this vast multitude still let us be * the man of one 
book,* and preserve an uninterrupted intercourse with that 
great author with whose mode or thinking we sympathiiie, 
alKl wfabse ohalrnii ot oompositioa #e can hamnaUy f^ 



tt IS remarkable Aat every ^eat writer appears to have 
a p^edilectfon for sodtie fiiVoorite author ; and with Alex* 
hnder, had they possMsed a goMen casket, woukl have 
enshrined the works they so constantly turned over. De-^ 
mdstheneS fek such delight in the history of Thucydldes, 
that to obtain a familikr and perfect mastery of his style, 
he re-copied his history eight times; while Brutus not only 
was constantly perusing Polybius even amidst the most 
busy periods of his life, W was abridging a cdpy of that 
author on the last awful night of his existence, when on 
thb foUowing day he was to t^ his fate against Aiitony and 
Octavius. Selim the Second had the Commentaries of 
Cesar translated for his use ; and it is recorded that his 
military ardour was heightened by the perusal: We are 
UAd that £kip'io Africanus was made a hero bv the writings 
of Xenophon. When Clarendon was einployed in writ- 
ing his hutory, he was in a constant study oiT L'iVy and 
Tacitus, to aoquue the ftill and Howmg style of the one, 
and the portrait<paintinff of the other: he records this cir- 
cumstance in a letter. Voltaire had usually on his table the 
.i(Aa£is of Racine, and the P«tU Chi^wiwof MasiDnn; the tra- 
gedies of the one were the finest model of French verse, the 
sermons of the other of French nrasei' * Were T obliged to 
sell my Kbrary,' exclsimed Diderot,' * I would keep hack 
Moses, Homer, and Jftichardson ;' and by the c/bge which 
this enthusiast writer composed on our Bngliah novelist. 
It is doubtful, had the Prenchmah been obliged to have 
lost two of tfaenl, whether Richkrdsbn hkd nM been the 
elected favourite; Monsieur Thomas, a French writer, 
who at times displays high eloquence and profound think- 
ing, Herault de Secbclles tells ns, studied chiefly one au- 
thorj but th&t author was Cicero ; and never went into the 
country unaccompanied by some of his Works. Fenelon 
wak constantly employed on his Homer ; he lefl a translsp 
lion of the greater part of the Odyssey, without any de^ 

Xof pid>rication, but merely as an eiercise for style. 
itesAiiieu was a constant student bf Tacitus, of whote 
be must oe considered a forcible imitatdr* He has, in the 
manner of Tacitus, characterised Tacitus t * That hlsto* 
rian,' he says, * who abrid^ every thing, because he 
saw every thing.' The famous Bourdaloue re^fUs^Ml 
ei;eryyear Sttintpaui, Saint Chrydodtom, and Cidero. 
* These,' sAys a French critic, * were the sources Ot Ms 
masculine and solid eloquence.' Qrotius had such i taste 
for Lucan, that he always carried a pocket edition kboUt 
him, and has been seen to kiss his hafad*hook with the rap* 
ture of a true Votary. If this anecdote be true, the ele» 
vated sentiments of the stem Roman were probably the 
attraction with the batavian republican* The diversified 
reading of Leibnits is well known ; but he still attached 
himself to mie or two favourites : Virgil was always in 
his hand wheil at leisure, and Leibnitz had read Virgil so 
ofleu) tliat even in his old age he could repeat whole books 
by hearty Barclay's Argmiis was his model for prose; 
when he was found dead in his dhairtthe Argents had 
fallen firom his hands. Rabelais aind Marot were the 
perpetual favourites of La Fontaine ; from one he borrow- 
ed his humour, and from the other his style* Quevedo 
was so passionately fond of the Don (Quixote of Cer- 
vantes, that often in reading that unrivalled work he felt 
an impulse to bum his own mfsrior compositions ; to be a 
sincere admirer and a hopeless rival is a case of author^ 
ship the hardest imaginable. Pew writers can venture 
to anticipate the awara of posterity ; yet perhaps Que* 
vedo haa not even been what he was, without the perpet- 
ual excitement he received from his great master. Ho- 
race was the friend of his heart to Malherbe ; he laid the 
Roman poet on his pillbw, took him in the fields, ond call- 
od his Horace his breviary. Piutacch, Montaigne, and 
Locke, were the three authors constantly in the hands of 
Rousseau, and he has drawn from them the groundwork 
of his ideas in his Bmilie. The fiivouriie author of the 

Srreat Barl of Chatham was Barrow ; on his style he had 
ormed his eloquence, and had read his great master so 
constantly, as te be able to repeat his elaborate sermons 
from memory. The great Lord Burieigh alwavs carried 
Tully's Offices in his pocket ; OhaHes V. and Eluonaparte 
had Machiavel frequentlv in their hands ; and Davila was 
the perpetual study of Hampden : he seemed to have dis- 
coverea ip that historian of civil wars those which he an- 
ticipated in the land of his fathers. 

These facts suf&dsntly illustrate the recorded ohtmsft* 
stance of Sir WiUiam Jones's mvariahle habit of readof 
hisOioero through every year, and exemplify tha happf 
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ffMult fcr him, who, amkUt the inulHpUcUy of his aathore. 
Mill ooMimies in thii way to be < the man of one book.' 

A snuooiroiTB. 

A ■tartfing literary prophecy, recently aent ibrth from 
our oracular litorature, threatens the annihilation of Pub- 
lic Librariea, which are one day to moulder away ! 

Listen to ihe vaiicioator ! 'As oonsenratories of men- 
tal treasures, their value in tiroes of darkness and barbarity 
was incalculable ; and even in these happier days, when 
men are incited to eiplore new regions of liaouHit, they 
command respect as depots of methodical and welMirdered 
references for the researches of (he curious. But what 
in one state of society is invaluable, may at another be 
worthless ; and the profl[ress which the world has made 
within a very few centuries has considerably reduced the 
estimation which is due to such establishments. We will 
■av more **— but enough ! This idea of striking into dust 
* the god of his idolatry/ the Dagon of his devotion, is 
■uflkient to terri^ the biUiographer, who views only a 
blind Samson polhng down the pillars of his temple ! 

This future universal inundation of books, this super- 
fluity of knowledge, in billioos and trillions, overwhelms 
the imagination I It is now about four huiMlred years since 
the art of mnltiplying books has been discovered ; and an 
arithmetician has attempted to calculate the incalculable 
of these four ages of typography, which he discovers have 
actually produced 3,641 ,9<K) works ! Taking each work 
at three volumes, and reckoning only each impression to 
•onstst of three hundred copies, which is too little, the 
actual amount from the presses of Europe will give to 
181&—9S,776,400 volumes ! each of which being an inch 
thick, if iilaced on a line, woold oover 0099 leagues ! 
Leibniis facetiously maintained that such wooM be the 
increase of literature, that future generations woold find 
whole cities insufficient to contain their Ubraries. We are, 
however, indebted to the oatriotic endeavours of our gro- 
cers and inmkmakers, alchemists of literature! they anni- 
hilate the gross bodies without injuring the finer spirits. 
We are still more indebted to that neglected race, the 
Ubliographers ! 

The science of books, for so bibliography is sometimes 
dignified, may <Ieserve the gratitude of a public, who are 
yet insensible of the useful seal of those book-practitioners, 
the nature of whose labours is yet so imperfectly compre- 
hended. Who U this vstirinatnr of the uselessness of 
nublic libraries 7 Is he a InbhognogUt, or a iMtognpfUi or a 
Mtiomons. or a i^iAtiopAtfs, or a M6<raCap^ ? A 6t6<i^^a«re, 
or tibihUopoley the prophet cannot be ; for the fnbUothecairt 
IS too dehghtfuliy busied amon^ his shelves, and the bibiuh- 
poU is too prnfitablv concerned m furnishing perpetual addi< 
tiooM, to admit of this hyperbolical terror of snnihilation !t 

Unawares, we have dropped into that prnfesxional jar- 

S>n which was chiefly forged by one who, though seated in 
e ' senmer's chair,' was the Thaumaturgus of books 
and manuscripts. The Abb6 Rive had acquired a singu- 
lar taste and cnrtnsity, not without a fermenting dash of 
smgular eharltdanerU^ in bibliography » the little volumes 
be occaaionally put forth are things whidi but few hands 
have touched. He knew well, that for some books to be 
noised about ihev should not be read : this was one of those 
recondite mvsieries of bis, which we may have occasion 
further to reveal. This bibliographical hero was librarian 
to the most magnificent of book-collectors, the Duke de la 
Valiiere. The Abb^ Rive was a strong but ungovernable 
brute, rabid« surly, but trta mordant. His master, whom 
I have discovered to have been the partner of the cur's 
tricks, wnuld often pat him! and when the biblhfnottea 
and the hibUomanet were in the heat of contest, let his 
* buU-doK* loose am<mt them, as the duke aflectionately 
called his librarian. The <bull-^og' of bibliographv appears, 
too, to have had the taste and appetite of the tiger of 
politics, but he hardly lived to jom the festival of the 
guillotine. I Judgo of this by an expression he used to 
one complaining of his parish priest, whom he advised 
to give ' une messtf dans sa ventre !* He had tried to 
•xhaust his genius in La Chatm ma BlhU^grofhtt ef mm 
' " ' ~ mti miahf and acted Cain with h« brothers. 




All Europe waatoreonfafioaikiBi 
books aiH manoBcripiv. Yet nil \m 
fumed awav in projecii ; and ihongb he appMniftru..., 
correctbg the blunders of others, this Fraook Riisoa left 
enough df his own to afford them a choice of 
His style of criticisra was peifeetly JUesDMims. He 
scribes one of his rivals, as rinwrfaHf si fise inmnti aalHr 
dt Palmanaeh dt Gctka, on the simple aubioct of the orioa 
of playing cards ! 

The Abb6 Rive was one of those bm orieftaR,«r 
whom there are not a few, who pass all Iheir Ittes h 

E reparations. Mr Dibdin, since th,e above was wntiea. 
as witnessed the confusion of the mind, and the git aaiie 
industry, of our bibiiogno§kf which conaisted of naiif 
trunks full of memsron^ The description wiD sboir tbt 
reader to what hard hunting these book-hunters volniarib 
doom themselves, with little hope of obtainiaff fame ! ' la 
one trunk were about sir thoummd notices of MSS of aH 



♦ EHInbureh Review, vol. xxxlv— 884. 

f Will thls'wrker parnon roe for ranking hhn, fbr a moment, 
lunong those * generalisers^ of the sge who excel In what a 
erIiioM friend haa happily discriminated as amhhious writing ; 
dial Is. wrUlof on any topic, and not least strikingly, on thst 
of which they know least j men otherwise of flne lasis, and 
who azesl In every charm of oonpositldn. 



ages. In another were wedged 'about 

descriptions of books in all languages, except those of 
Frendi and luban ; sometimes with critical notes. In a 
third trunk was a bundle of papers relating to the HiMary 
9f the Tnmbadotm. In a fourth was a coUectioa of me- 
moranda and literary sketches connected with the invea. 
tion of arts and sciences, with pieces exclusive^ bibb(^ 
graphical. A fifth trunk contained between two and thrm 
thouaand cards, written upon each side, respecting a 
collection of prmts. In a sixth trunk were coaiainedhis 
papers respecting earthquakes, volcanoes, and geogra- 
phical subjects.* This Aja* Jlag^fer uf ^ bibliogra- 
phical tribe, who was, as Mr Dibdin observes, * the terror 
of his acquaintance, and the pride of his patron,' is said 
to have been in private a very different man from his 
public character : all which may be trve, wiiWout aheriag 
a shade of that public character. The French revohition 
showed how nsen, mild and even kind in doBMtic liA^ 
were aanguinarT and ferocious in their pubbc 

The rabid Abb6 Rive gloried in terrifyini, wkhooft 
enlightening his rivals ; he exulted that he was aevotmg to 

* the rods of criticism and the laughter of Europe ths 
bihliopoleM* or dealers in books, who would not get l^ 
heart his * Cathechism' of a thousand and one queatioas 
and answers : it br(4ce the slumbers of honest Ue Bure, 
who had found that life was already too short for hii own 

* BiUiographie Instructive.* 

The Abb^ Rive had contrived to catch the shades of tha 
appellatives necessary to discriminate book-amateurs ; sad 
of the first term he is acknowledged to bo the inventor. 

A biUhgnmUt from the Greek, is one knowing in title- 
pages and colophons, and in editions ; the place and vear 
when printed ; the presses whence issueo ; and all the 
mitttUim of a book. 

A biUiograpke is a describer of books and other Ikeniy 
arrangements. 

A 6i6liomane is an mdisctimmate aocunralator, who 
blunders faster than he buys, cock-brained, and pvss- 
heavy ! 

A MftNopAtis, the k>ver of books, is the only one m tk» 
class, who appears to read them fbr his own pleasure. 

A 6tb/totepJie buries his books by keeping them uadar 
lock, or framing them in glass-cases. 

I >hall catch our MMiognoste in the hour of book-raplvre ! 
It will produce a collection of bibliographical writers, and 
show to the second-sighted Ediaburgher what human con- 
trivances have been raised by the art of more psinfiil wri- 
ters than himself— either to postpone the dav of universal 
annihilation, or to preserve for onr posterity uiree cenlari«s 
hence, the knowledge which now so busily occupies oi, 
and to transmit to them somethmg more than what Baooa 
calls * Inventories' of our literary treasures. 

* Histories, and literary bibiothequet (or bibUothecas,) 
will always present to us,' says La Rive, * an irameoss 
harvest of errors, till the authors of such catalogues sbaB 
be fully impressed by the importance of their art ; and at 
it were, reading in the roost aistant ages of the future ths 
literary good and evil whkh they may produce, ibrce a 
triumim from the pore devotion to truth, in spite of all the 
disgusts which their professional tasks iavolve ; still pa- 
tiently enduring the heavy chains which bind down those 
who give themselves up to this pursuit, with a pasooa 
which resembles heroism. 

< The catalogues of 6t»iodfceynss /m (or critkiil, to* 
torical, and classified aooomits of writers) have swrt 
dered that enormous swarm of bibtiocraohical errors, «w 
have Bprsad thairiooli, in greatar 
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mt IwMwynihMi* H« hu hum fonuihed a \aag Uit, 
iiiiidi I ■Mil i i M trve m the note.* 



Th«lMC,tb6osbciirHN»|UbyiioBMaiMcoidpl0te. Such 
th« ncB or whon the Abb6 Rive tpeafcs with more 
rie p e ot ihtn his aoemtomed eourtetjr. ' If such,' says 
he, ' c«Miol eaeape from erroni, who ihftU? I have ool^ 
narked them out to prove the importance of bibliosraphi* 
eal hiaCflfy. A writer of this sort must occupy himself 
with more regard for his reputation (lian his own profit, 
•ad viekl himself op enlire!? to the study of books.' 

The mere kaowledfe of books, which has been called 
an ermMon of title pa|[eS| may be su^cient to occupy the 
lift of «»me; and while the wits and <Uie million' are 
ridicalingihese himters of ^editions, who force their pas- 
sate chiwish secluded spota, as weU as course in the open 
fisUa, it WW he found that this art of book-knowledge may 
tarn out to.be « very philosophical pursuit, and that men 
ef pvat name have devoted themselves to labcyurs, more 
fieqoeatly coatenuied than comprehended. Apostolo Ze- 
BO, a poef , a critic, and a true man of letters, considered 
it aa BO small portion of bis glory, to have annotated Fon- 
taum, who, hiflMelf an eminent prelate, had paa^ his 
life in forming bis J^bUodued Jtakana, Zeno did not con- 
sider that to correct errors and to enrich by information 
this catalogue of Italian writers was a mean task. The 
Mthosiaam of the Abb6 Rive considered bibliography as a 
soWme pursuit, exdaiming on Zeno's Commentary on Foo- 
taaini-^' He chained together the knowledge of whole ge- 
neratiooa for posterity^ and be read in future ages.' 

There are few th'uigs by which we can so well trace 
the history of the human mind as bv a classed catalogue, 
whh dates of the first publication of books ; even the rela- 
tn'e prices of books at different periods, their decline and 
then their rise, and again their fall, form a chapter in this 
history of the human mind ; we become critics even by 
Ais Uterary chronolo^, and this appraisement of aue» 
tioneera. , The (avounte book of every age is a certain 
picture ofUie people. The gradual depreciation of a great 
author marks a change in knowledge or in taste. 

But it is imagined that we are not interested in the his- 
tory of indifferent writers, and scarcely in that of the soc- 
onoary ones. If none but great originals shouM claim our 
attention, in the course of two thousand years we should 
not coont twenty authors! Every book whatever be its 
character, maybe considered as a new experiment made 
by the human understanding ; and as a book is a sort of in- 
dividual respresentation. not a solitary volume exists but 
may be persoidSed, and described as a human being. — 
Hints start discoveries : they are usually foiuid in very 
different fjuthors who could go no further ; and the histo- 
rian of obscure books^ is oi(\en presenring for men of geni- 
us indications of knowledge, which without his interven- 
tion, we rfiould not possess! Many secrets we discover 
m bib^ography. Qreat writers, unskilled in this science of 
books, have frequently used defective edirions, as Hume 
dkl the castrated Whitelocke ; or like Robertson, they are 
ignorant of even the sources of the knowledge they would 
give the pobfic; or they compose on a subject which too 
Hte they discover had been anticipated. Bibliography 
vrUl show what has been done, and suggest to our inven- 
tion what is wanted. Many have often protracted their 
ieomey in a road which had already been worn out by the 
wheels which bad traversed it : bibliography unrolls the 
whole map of the country we propose travelling over^-ihe 
post-roads, and the by-path's. 

Every half century, indeed, the obstructions multiply ^ 
and the Edinburgh prediction, should it approximate to 
the event it has foreseen, may more reasonably terrify a 
far distant posterity. MazEuchelli declared aiHer his la^ 
borious researches in Italian literature, that one of his 
more recent predecessors, who had commenced a similar 
wocIe, had cooected notices of forty thousand writers— and 
yet, be adds, my work must increase that number to ten 
tboosand more 1 Mazzuchelli said this in 176S ; and the 
amount of half a century must now be added, for the 

* Gesner, Slmler, Bellarroin, L*Abbe, Mabillon, Montfau- 
eon, Moreri, Bayle, Baillet, Niceron, Dupin, Cave, Warton, 
Caslmir Oadln, Le Lone, Onujet, Wolflus, John Albert Fa- 
briduA Argelad, Tfraboscni, Nicholas Antonio, Walchius, Stru 
yfaa, Bmcker, (tcheocbser, Llnneos, Seeuier, Haller, Adam- 
son, Monget, Kestner, Eloy, Douglas, Weldler, Hailbronner, 
MsMtocIa, Lalande, Bailly, Quadno, Morkoff. Stollias, Func- 
chM, Scbelhom, Engels, Beyer, Oerdesius, Vogts, Frey<ag, 
David Clement, ChevllUer, Maiitaire, Orlandl, Prosper Mar- 
tha]id,Bebosplbi,DeBo^ jU)b6 Ballier, and De Balm Lsgar. 



prssaes of Italy have not Jteen UMCtivo. But th« litetatnra 
of Germany, of France, and of Encland, has exceeded tha 
multiplicity of the producQons of Italy, and an appalling 
population of authma swarm before the imagination. Hau 
.then the peaceful spirit of the literary historu^i, which sit- 
ting amiost the night of tipie, by the monuments ofseniua 
trims the sepulchral lamps of the human, mind ! Hail to 
the literary Keaumur, who by the deafness of his glassea 
makes even the minute interesting, and reveals to us the 
world of insects ) These are guardian spirits, who at the 
close of every century standing on its ascent, trace out the 
old roads we have pursued, and with a lighter line indicate 
the new ones which are ojpening, from the imperfect a^ 
lonpts, and even the errors of our predecessors ! 

SECRET HISTORY OF AJT ELECTIVE l^RARCBV. 

A PoUtiealJSkeUh, 

Poland, once a potent and magnificent kingdom, whas 
it sunk into an elective monarchy, became * venal thrio^ 
aa age.' That country must have exhibited many a diplo* 
matic scene of intricate intrigue, which allhouah they could 
not appear in its public, havanp doubt been often oonsigB" 
ed to its secret history. With us the corruption of 
a rotten borough has sometimes exposed the guarded 
proffer of qne party, and the dexterous chaffering of tha 
other : but a npaster-piece of diplomatic finesse ami politi- 
cal invention, electioneeriog viewed on the most magnifi* 
cent acale, with a kingdom tfi be canvassed, and a crown 
to be won and loot, or lost aind won in the course of a sin* 
gle day, exhibits a political drama,' which, for the honour 
and happiness of mankind, is of rare and stranf^e occur- 
rence. There was one scene in this drama, which might 
appear somewhat too large for an ordinary theatre ; tha 
actors apparently were not less than filly to a hundred 
thousand ; tw«ilve yaat tents were raised on an extensive 
plain, a hundred thousand horses .were in the enrirons— 
and palatines and castellans, the ecclesiastical orders, 
with the .ambassadors of the royal competitors, ail agitated 
by the ceaseless motion of different factions during the six 
weeks of the election, and of many preceding months of 
preconcerted measures and vacillating opinions, now were 
all solemnly assembled at the diet.*— Once the poet, 
amidst his gigantic conception of a scene, resolved to leava 
it out; 

' So vast a thing the stage can ne'er contain- 
Then build a new, or Mt it in a plain P 

exclaimed < La Mancha*s knight,' kindling at a scene so 
novel and so vast ! 

Such an electioneering negotiation, the only one I am 
acquainted with, is opened in the ' Discoors' of Choisnin, 
the sNsretary of Montluc, bishop of Valence, the confi- 
dential agent of Catharine de Medicie, and who was s^nt 
to intrigue at the Polish diet, to obtain the crown of Po- 
land for her son the Duke of Anjou, afterwards Henry HI. 
This bold enterprise at the first seemed hopeless, and in 
its progress encoimtered growing obstructions ; but Mont- 
hic was one of the most fmished diplomatists that the ge- 
nius of the Gallic cabinet ever sent forth. He was nick- 
nmned in all the.eourts of Europe, from the circumstance 
of his limping, * le Boiteux ;' our poUtical bishop was in ca- 
binet intngues the Talleyrand of^ his a<e, and sixteen em- 
bassies to Italy, Germany, England, Scotland, and Tur- 
key, had made this * Connoisseur en homroes' an extraor- 
dinary politician ! 

Catharine de Medicis was infatuated with the dreams of 
judicial astrology : her pensioned oracles had declared >hat 
she should live to .see each of her sons crown*-d, by which 
prediction probaUy they had only purposed to flatter her 
pride and her love of dominion. They, however, ended in 
terrifymg the credulous queen ; and she dreading to wit- 
ness a throne in France, disputed perhaps by fratricides, 
anxiously sought for a separate crown for each of her 
three son*. She had been trifled with in her earnest nego- 
tiations with our Elizabeth ; twice had she seen herself 
baffled in her views in the Dukes of Alengon and of An- 
jou. Catharine then projected a new empire fcnr Anjou. 
by incorporating into one kingdom Alciers, Corsica, ami 
Sardinia; but the other despot, he of Constantinople, Be- 
lim II, disiipated the brilliant speculation of our female 
Machiavel. Charies IX was sickly, jeaJoua and dcsirooa 
of removing from the court the Duke of Anjou, whom two 
victories had made popular, though he afterwards simk 
into a SardanapalUs. Montluc penetrated into the tecrat 
wishes of Carnarine and Charles, and suggested to them 
the poaaibility of eneirding the browa of Anjoo, with tha 
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diadem to polafHii Um PolMh monwch then bemc in a 
nato oTfiiiUe depfiop. The projeet wu approreo; and 
fike a profouDd politiciani the bishop prepared for an event 
which miffht be remote, and always prpbiematical, by send- 
ing into rolind a natural eon of hie, Balagny, ae a disguised 
agent ; his youths his humble rank, and his love of pleas- 
ure, would not create any alarnj among the neishbouring 
powers, who were alike on the watch to snatch the ex- 
pected spoil ; but as it was qeeess^ry to h%ve a more dezr 
teroqs politician behind the ctirtain* be reoonioiended his 
•ecretiury Choisoin as a travelling tutor to a youth who 
appeared to want one. 

Balagqy prqceeded to Polandi where, undpr the veil of distr 
■ipaiioh, and in ihe midst of splendid festiyities, with his trus- 
ty adjuiant, this hare-bramed boy of revelry began to weave 
tnose intriffues which were afterwards to be knotted, or un- 
tied, by Montluc himself. He had contrived to be so little 
puspected, that the agent of the emperor had often disclos- 
ed important secrets to his young and amiable friend. On 
the death of Sigismond Augustus, Balagny, leaving Chots- 
nin behind to trumpet forth the virtues of Aniou. hasten- 
ed to Paris to give an aooount of all which henad seen or 
beard. But poor Choisnin found himself in a dilemma 
among those who had so long listened to his paoesyrics on 
Ihe humanity and meek character of the Duke of Anjoo : 
for the news of St Bartholomew's massacre had travelled 
faster than the post; and Choisnin complains that he was 
now treated as an impudent liar, and the French prinee as 
a monster. In vain he assured them that the whole was 
^ exaggerated account, a mere insurrection of the people, 
or the effects of a few private enmities, praying the indig- 
nant Boles to suspend their decision till the Bishop came : 
t Attendee le Boiteuz !* cried he in agony. 

Meanwhile, at Paris, the choice o? a proper person for 
this embassy had been difficult to settle. It was a busi- 
ness of intrigue, more than of form^ and required an ora- 
tor to make speeches and addresses m asort of popular as- 
sembly ; for Uiough the people, indeed, had no concern in 
the Diet, yet the greater and tne lesser nobles and gentle- 
men, all eiectora, were reckoned at one hundred thousand. 
It was supposed that a lawyer who could negotiate in good 
Latin, and one, as the French proverb runs, who could aU 
Uk ttttarUTf would more efieotuall v puxsle their hesds, and 
satisly their consciences to vote for his client. Catharine 
at last fixed en Montlue himself, from the superstitious 
prejodioe, which however, in this case accorded with philo- 
■opnical experience, * that Montluc had ever been hid^ 
In his negotiations.* 

Montluc hastened his departure from Paris ; and it ap- 
|>ears that our political bishop had, by bis skilful penetra- 
tion into the French cabinet, foreseen the horrible catas- 
trophe wbich occurred very shortly after he bad left it; 
for be li^d w^ed thfi .Count of Rochefoucault to absent 
himself; but th^ )ord, likp so many others, had no sua- 
|Hcions of the perfidious projeycts of Catharine and her cabi- 
net. Montluc, however, had not long been on his jour- 
ney, ere the np^ refiched him, and it ocoasioned innumera- 
ble obstadtps in his progress, which eren his sagacity had 
not c^cul^tedon^ AtStrasburgh he had ^pointed to 
meet some able co^jutora, amo^g whom was the famous 
Joseph Scaliger ; but they were so tenified by U9 Motiv 
nil }*arifiefm$9, that Scaliger flew to Geneva, and woukl 
nol budg.e out of that safe comer; and the otbenran hoom, 
not imagining that Montluc would venture to pass through 
Germany, where the i>rotestant indignation had made the 
rofds too hot for a catholic bishop. But Montluc had set 
his cast on the die. He had already passed through seve- 
ral hair4>readth escapes fmnn the stratagems of the Ooise 
faction, who more than /once attempted to hang or drown 
the bishop, ^hom thev cried out was a Calvinist ; the feara 
and jealousjss of the Guises had been roused by this politic 
cai mission. Anionc all these troubles and delays, Mont- 
luc was inost iiffected by the rumour that the election was 
on the point of beini; made, and that the plague was uni- 
versal throughout Poland ; m that he must have fek that 
he might be too late for the one, and too early for the other. 

At last Montluc arrived, and found that the whole weight , 
of this negotiation was to fall on his single shoulders; and 
further, ih^t he was to sleep every night on a piNow of 
thorns. Our ftishop had not only to sllay the ferment of 
tne popular spirit of the evangelisU, as the protestants wi^re 
then cajed, but even of the more rarional catholics of Po- 

Hrl ^^ ^^ ^ ^*^ ^^^'^ haughty and feudal lords, 
or whom each considered himself the eoual of the sovereign 
whom he created, and whose avowed principle was, and 



oianT were incorrupt, that their cboiee of a 
should be regulated solely by the poUks interest; and'ii 
was hardly to be expected that the emperor, the cxar, and 
the king of Sweden, would prove unsuceessliil rivals 10 the 
cruel, and voluptuous, and nigoied duke of Anion, whos n 
political interests were too remote and novel to have raised 
any faction among these independent Po.e8. 

The crafty poliiician had the art of dressing bmieolf op 
m all the winnii^g charms erf" candour and loyalty ; a s wee t 
flow of honeyed words mplted on his lips, while his heaft, 
cold and immovable as ^ rocJc, stood unchanged amidst thn 
n^ost unforeseen difficulties. 

The emperor had set to work the Abb^ Cyra m a sort 
of ambiguous character, ^.n envoy for the nooee, to bn 
acknowledgftd or disavowed as was convenient, and by hin 
activity he obtained considerable influence among tba 
Lithuanians, the Wallachians, and nearly all Prussia, in 
favour of the ^rch-duke Ernest. Two Bohemians, who 
had the advantage of speaking the Polish language, had 
arrived with a state and magnificence becoming kings ra- 
ther than ambassadora. The Moscovite had written let* 
ten full of golden promises to the nobility, and was snp- 

Krted by a palatine of high character ; a perpetual peace 
tween two such great neighbours was too inviting a pro* 
ject not to find advocates ; and this psrty, Choiuiin ob* 
serves, appeared at firat the most to be feared. The King 
of Sweden was a dose neighbour wbo bad married the 
sister of iheir late sovereign, and his son lU'ged his family 
claims as superior tp those of foreigqera. AmoM thesn 

{larties w|L8 a patriotic one, who wpre denrous or a Pale 
or their monarch ; a king of their fiither<Jand, speakinf 
their mother-tongue, one who would not strike at the in- 
dependence of his country, but preserve its integrity (root 
the stranger. This popular party was even agreeable to 
several of the foreign powers themselves, who did not liko 
to see a rival power streqgtheping itself by so strict a 
union with Poland ; but in this choice of a sovereign from 
among themselves, there wera at least thirty loids who 
e<)ualiy thought that they were the proper wood of which 
kings sboula be carved out. The Pules therefore coidd 
not agree on the Pole who deserved to be a Piatte; an 
endearing title for a native monarch, which originaicd in 
the name of the family of the Pmtu, who had rrigned 
happily over the Polish people for the space of five eenti*- 
ries ! The remembrance of their virtues existed in tho 
miyidp of the honest Poles m ihn affectionate title, and 
thehr party were called the Piiasfis. 

Montluc had been deprived of the assistance he had do* 
pended on fron) many able persons, whom the massacre of 
St Bartholpmew had fnghfenefl away from every French 
political connexion. I^e fqupd that he had himself only to 
depend on. We are told th%t hp lyas not provided with 
the usual means which are considered most efficient m 
elections, nor possessed the interi;st por the spleodoor of 
his powerful competitors : he was to dwive all hb ro- 
soureos from diploroatw finesse. The various ambassa- 
dora had fixed and distant residences, tb^t they might not 
hold too ck>se an intercooree with the Polish noUes. Of 
all thiuf^, he was desirous to obtain an eafy access to 
these chiefs, that he might observe, and that they might 
bsten. He who would svduce by his own ingpi)pfty most 
come in contact with the object he would corniptl Tot 
Montlue persisted in not approaching them without being 
sought after, which answered his purpose in the end. One 
favourite argument which our Talleyrand had set afloat, 
was to show th^t all the benefits which the different com* 
petitora had prorfii^ed to the Poles were accompanied by 
ofher drcpmstances which could not fail to be ruinous to 
the oount^; while the offer of h)s master, whose imerests 
wtra remote, could not be adverse to those of the Polish 
nati<xi: so that muoh good might be expected from lum, 
without any fear of accompanying ^yij. Monthic pro- 
cured a €\vrer Frenchman to pe the bearer of his first 
despatch, in Latin, to the Diet ; which had hardly assem- 
bled, era suspicicws and ie^logfrief wera ^ready Waking 
out. The emperor's ambasfiadora h»d offended the prido 
pf the Polish nobles by travelling about the country with- 
out l^ave, and resortmg to the ipfanta; and besides, in 
some intercepted lettera the Polish nation was deeignated 
as gfn9 barbiara tt §mt nwpto, * I do not think tmt tbo 
said letter was really written by the said ambassadora. 
who wera statesmen too politic to employ such imgoarded 
language/ very ingenuously writes the secretory of Mont- 
luc. However, it was a blow levelled at the imperial 
; while the letter of the French bithop, c 
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' IB a hankb umI modatt itflat' beg^n to nalt their 
mami ipiritg, and two tlMmMad eopiM of tho French 
^■liop's latter were ecferi^ epreeii. 

* Bac tfab good forHiae did not bwt.^Mwe then ibar-end- 
twcntj hoore,' meiimfuIlT writes ^ur honest eeeretarj; 
< for euddenlT die newi oT the faut day of St Bartholooiew 
arriTod, andoTery Frenchman was detMted.' 

Monthic, in ihis dietreie, pablished an apology for 2et 
Matmit ParmsitMBf which ne reduced to eome ezceesea 
of the people, the result of a conspiracy plotted by the 
protesCaats ; and ho adroitly introdoeed as a personage his 
■ttster Afijuu, declaring that * he scorned to oppress a 
Mrty whom be had so often conquered with sword in hand.' 
TbM pampUet, which still ensts, must have coet the good 
bishop some niTention ; but in elections the lie of the mo» 
HMat serves a purpose ; and although Monlluc was in due 
tioM bitterly recrimuated on, still the apology served to 
Aiide p«d>iic opinion. 

Momliie was a whole cabinet Co himself: he dbperaed ano- 
ther tract in the character of a Polish gentleman, in which 
the French interests were urged by such arguments, that 
the leading chiefs never met without disputing ; and Monu 
lue BOW found that he had succeeded in creatine a French 
par^. The Austrian then employed a real Poiiah gen- 
denuui to write for his party ; but this was too genuine a 
prodnction, for the writer wrote too much in earnest ; and 
la politics we must not be in a passion. 

The mutual jealousies of each party assisted the views 
ofournoffotiator; they would side with him against each 
other. The archduke and the csar opposed the Turk ; 
the Mnnoovite could not endure that Sweden should bo 
ai^randized by thu new crown ; and Denmark was still 
BKtre aneasy. Montloc had diaoovered how every party 
had its vulnerable point, by which it could be managed. 
The cards had now got fairly shuffled, and he depended 
OB his usual good plav. 

Our bishop get hold of a palatine to write for the French 
eanse in the vemacalar tongue ; and appears to have held 
a mora mysterious intercourse with another palatine, Al- 
bert Lasky. Mutual aocusations were made in the open 
diet ; the Poles accused some Lithuanian lorch of having 
esBtmcted certain engagements with the cxar ; these in 
return accused the Poles, and particularly this Laskv, with 
being corrupted by the goki of France. Another dreum- 
stance afterwards arose; the Spanish ambaisador had 
forty thousand Aden sent to him, but which never passed 
the frontiers, as this fresh supply arrived too late for the 
election. 'I believe/ writes our secretary with treat 
simplictty, * that this money was only designed to distri- 
bute among the trumpeters and the tabonrines.' The 
osaal expedieat in conteeted elections was now evidently 
introduced; our sectary acknowledging that MontJnc 
daily acouired aew supporters, because he did not attempt 
to gain them over wurehf by nrmrnMs— resting his whole 
caBse on this arcument, that the interest of the nation was 
concerned in the French election. 

Still would iU fortune cross our craftv politician when 
every thing was proceeding smoothljr. The massacre was 
refreshed with more damning particulars; some tetters 
were forged, and others were Mit too true : all parties, 
with rival intrepidity, wore carrying on a complete scene 
«f deoention. A rumour spread that the French kinc dis- 
avowed his accredited agent, uid apologised to the empe- 
•sor for having yielded to the importunities of a political 
•specnlator, whom he was now resolved to recall. This 
aomewhat paralysed the exertions of thoie palatines who 
bad involved themselves in the intrigues of Montloc, who 
was now forced patiently to wait for the arrival of a courier 
with renewed testimonials of his diplomatic diaracter from 
tile Frendi court, A great odium was cast on the French 
In the course of this negotiation by a distribution of prints, 
which exposed the most inventiire cruelties practised by 
the catholics on the reformed ; such as women cleaved in 
half, in the act of attempting to snatch their children from 
their butchers ; while ChaHes the Ninth and the Duke of 
Anjou, were hideously represented in their persons, and 
as spectators of such horrid tragedies, with words written 
HI labels, complainins that the ezoriti loners were not s ral- 
eus enoiiffh in this holy work. These prints, accompa^ 
nied bv libels and bv horrid narratives, inflam^ tJhe popu- 
kr indifnation, and more particulariv the wQmen, who 
were affected to tears, as if these honid scenes had been 
passing before their eyes. 
Monihic fsplied to the Ubols as iast as tbsy appairad, 



while he skiUutly introduced the meet elaborate paaegy* 
rics on the Duke of Anjoii ; and in return for the carica* 
tures, he distributed two portraits of the king and the 
duke, to show the ladies, ir qot the diet, that neither of 
theee princes had suoi ferocious and inhuman faces. Such 
are the small means by which' the politician condescends 
to work his great desifns ; and the very means by which 
his enemies thought they should ruin his cause, Montluc 
adroitly turned to his own advantage^ Any thing of in- 
stantoeeiirrence serves electioneering purpo«eB,and Mont- 
luc esgerly seized this favourable occasion to exhaust his 
imagination on an ideal sqvereigo, and to hazard, with 
address, anecdotes, whose authenticity he could never 
have prQved, till he perplexed eren unwilfing minds to 
be uncertain whether that intolerant and inhuman duke 
was net the most heroic and most merciful of princes. It 
is probable thai the Frenchman abused even the license of 
the French efo^, for a noble Pole told Monlluc that ha 
was amplifying his duke with such ideal greatness, and 
attributing to him such immaculate purity of seotimsntj 
that it was inferred there Was no man in Poland who could 
possibly equal him ; and that his declaration, that the duke 
was not desirous of reigning over Poland to possess the 
wealth and the grandeur of the kingdom, and that he was 
solely ambitious of the honour to be the head of such a 
great and virtuous nobility, had offended many lords, who 
did not believe that the duke sought the Polish crown 
merely to be the sovereign of a virtuous pecole. 

These Polish statesmen appear, indeed, to hajre been 
more enlightened than the subtile politician perhaps cal* 
culated on ; for when Monlluc was over anxious to excul- 
pate the Duke of Anjou from having be«n an actor in the 
Parisian massaere, a noble Pole observed, * That he need 
not loee his time at framing any apologies ; for if he could 
prove that it was the interest of the country that the duka 
ought to be elected their king, it was all that was required. 
His cruelty, were it true, would be no reason to prevent 
his election, for we have nothing to dread from it : once in 
in our kingdom, he will have more reason to fear us than 
we him, should he ever attempt our lives, our property, or 
our liberty.' 

Another Polish lord, whose scroples were as pious as 
his patriotism was suspicious, however observed that, in 
his conferences with the French bishop, the bishop nad 
never once mentioned God, whom alV parties ought to imh 
plore to touch the hearts of the electors in their choice of 
God's 'anointed.' Montluc might have felt himself un- 
expectedly embarrassed at the religious scruples of this 
lord, but the politician was never at a fault. * Speaking 
to a man of letters, as his lordship was,' replied the French 
bishop, *it was not for him to remind his lordship what ha 
so weH knew; but since he bad touched on the subject, ha 
would, however, say that were a sick man desirous of 
having a physician, the friend 'who undertook to procure 
one would not do his duty should he say it was necessary 
to call in one whom God had chosen to restore his health ; 
but another who should say that the most learned and 
skilful is him whom God has chosen, would be doinr the 
bMtfor the patient, and evince most judgment. By a 
parity of reason we must believe that God will not send 
an angel to point out the man whom he would have bis 
anointed ; sufficient for us that CM has given lis a know* 
ledge of the requisites of a good Ipng ; and if Vie |^o)isb 
gentlemen choose such a sovereign, it will 1^ hfm whom 
God has chosen.' This shrewd argyme'nt delighted the 
Polish lord, who repeated the story in different compa- 
nies, to the honour of the bishop. * And in this manner,* 
adds the secretary with great naivetit * did the dmtr 
strengthened by good arguments, divulge his opinionS| 
which were received by many, and run ftfom band to 
hand.' ^ 

Montluc had his inferior manoBovres. I][e had to equi- 
poise the oppoeite interests of the Catholics and the Evan-' 
gelists, or the Reformed : it wfui minsltnf f\re and water 
without suffering t^em to hiss, or to extinouisb one another. 
When the imperial ambasrsdors rave fif^a to the higher 
nobilitv only, they consequently offended the lesser. Tha 
Frenchman save no banquets, but h|s house was open to 
all at all times, who were eqiiaNy welcome. ' Too witt 
see that the fHtf of the imperislists will do them nnra 
harm than good,' observed Monthic to his secretary. 

Having gained over by every poesible contrivance a Bom- 
ber of the Polish nobles, and showered his coortasies oB 
those of tha inforior wdars, at length tha crideal 
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ftpDrotohed, tad the finishing hand wuto be put to the work. 
Poltnd, with the appearance of a popular government, was 
A singular ariitocraey o^a hundred thousand electors, oon- 
lisling of the higher and the lower nobilitj, and the genlrj ; 
the people had no concern with the government. Tet still 
it was to be treated by the politician as a popular govern* 
ment, where those who possessed the greatest influence 
over such larce assemblies were orators, and he who de- 
livered himself with the utmost fluency, and the most per- 
fanent arguments, would inrallibly bend every heart to the 
point he wished. The French oishop depended greatly 
on the effect which his oration was to produce when the 
ambassadors were respectively to be heard before the as- 
sembled Diet ; the great and concluding act of so many 
tedious and difficult negotiation»— •* which had cost my 
master,' writes the ingenuous secretary, *siz months' 
daily and nightly labours ; he had never been assisted or 
comforted by any but his poor servants ; and in the course 
of these six months had written ten reams of paper, a thing 
whid) for forty years he had not used himself to.* 

Every embassador was now to deliver an oration before 
tiie assembled electors, and thirty-two copies were to be 
printed to present one to each palatine, wno, in his turn, 
was to communicate it to his lords. But a fresh difficulty 
occurred to the French negotiator; as he trusted greatly 
to his address influencing the multitude, and creating a 
popular opinion in his favour, he regretted to find that the 
imperial ambassador would deliver his speech in the Bo- 
hemian language, so that he would be understood by the 
greatpr part of the assembly ; a considerable advantage 
over Montluc, whocould only address them in Latin. The 
in?en(ive genius of the French bishop resolved on two 
thins* which h\d never before been practised; first, to 
have his Latin translated into the vernacular idiom ; and 
secondly, to print an edition of fifVeen hundred copies in 
both lancuaffes, iind thus to obtain a vast advantage over 
the other ambassaiiors with their thirty-two manuscript 
coDies, of which each copy was used to be read 1200 
pemnns. The (real diffimliy was to get it secretlv trans- 
lated and printed. This fell to the management of Chois- 
nin. the secretary. He set off* to the castle of the pslstine, 
Solikotski. who was deep in the French interest ; SoUkot. 
ski desnatched the version in six days. Hastening with 
the precious MS, to Cracow, Choisnin flew to a trusty 
printer, with whom he was connected : the sheets were 
deposited every night at Ghoisnin's lodgings, and at the 
end of the fortnifht, the diligent secretary conducted the 
1500 copies in secret triumph to Warsaw. 

Yet this glorious labour was not ended ; Montluc was 
in no haste to deliver his wonder-working oration, on which 
the hie of a crown seemed to depend. When his turn 
came to be heard he suddenly Ivlt sick ; for the fact was, 
that he wished to speak last, which would give him the 
advantatre of replying to any ob)*H;tion raised by his rivals, 
and admit also of an attack on their weak points. He coor 
trived to obtain copies of their harangues, and discovered 
five points which struck at the French interest. Our poor 
bishop had now to sit up through the night to re-write five 
leaves of his printed oration, and cancel five which had 
been printed ; and worse I he had to get them by heart, 
and to have them translated and inserted, by emploving 
twenty scribes dav and night. * It is scarcely credible 
what my master went through about this time,' saith the 
lustorian of his 'gestes.' 

The council or diet was held in a vant plain. Twelve 
pavilions were raised to receive the Polish nobility and 
the ambassadors. One of a circular form was supportn^ 
by a sin^e mast, and was large enough to contain 6000 
persons, without any one approaching the mast near^^r 
than bv twentv nteps, leaving this space void to preserve 
silence; the difl^rent orders were plaeed around: the 
archbishops and the bishops, the palatines, the castellans, 
each according to their rank. During the six weeks of the 
sittings of the diet, 100,000 horses were in the environs, 
yet forage and every sort of provisions aboimded. There 
were no disturbances, not a single quarrel occurred, al- 
though there wanted not in that meeting for enmities of 
longstanding. Tt wss s<r»,nge, and even awful, to view 
audi a mighty assemblv preservhig the greatest order, and 
•rery one serionslv intent on this solemn orca«ion. 

At Itmgth th«i elaborate oration was delivered : it lasted 
^ee hours, and Cbo'snin assures us not a single auditor 
Wt weary. * A cry of joy broke out from the tent, and 
«M ra-ecboed through the plain, lAm Montluc caaaod : 



it was a pubUo aoclanatiaa ; and bad Ilia eloeliao kssB 

fixed for that moment, when all hearts were wans, sokIw 
the duke had been chosen without h diasenfing voice.t 
Thus writes, in rapture, the ingeBuous secretary ; and ia 
the spirit of the times communicates a delightful angary 
attending this speech, by which evidently was foreoeen its 
happy termination. * Those who disdain ail things will 
take this to be a mere invention of mine,' says honest 
Choisnin ; * but true it is, that while the sakl tuur deliv- 



ered his harangue, a lark was seen all the while opoo ibe 
mast of the pavilion, singing and warbling, which wae re- 
marked by a great number of lords, because the lark is a^ 
customed only to rest itself on the earth : the most impar- 
tial, confessed this to be a good augury.* Also it wss 
observed, that when the other ambassadors were speaking, 
a hare, and at another time a hog, ran throu^ the tent; 
and when the Swedish ambassador spoke, the great lent 
fell half way down. This lark singing all the while, did 
no little good lo our cause ; for many of the nobles and 
gentry noted this curious particularity, because when a 
thing which does not commonly happen oceors in a nuUie 
affair, such appearances give rise to hopes either or good 
orofeyil.' 

The singing of this lark in favour of the Duke of Aajoa 
is not so evident, as the cunning trick of the other Preach 
agent, the political bishop of Valence, who now reaped 
the full advantai^e of his 1500 copies over the thirty-two 
of his rivals. Every one had the French one in hand, or 
read it to his friends; while the others, in mamiscripC, 
were confined to a very narrow circle. 

The period from the 10th of April to the 9tfa of May, 
when the^r proceeded to the election, proved to be an in* 
terval of infinite perplexities, troubles, and activity : it is 
probable that the secret history of this period of the negotia- 
tions was never written. The other ambassadors were for 
protracting the election, perceiving the French interest 

ftrevalent : but delay would not serve the purpose of Mon^ 
uc, he not being so well provided with fnenas and means 
on the spot as the others*were. The puUic opinion which 
he had succeeded in creating, by some unforeseen csncuof^ 
stance might change. 

During this interval, the bishop had to put several agents 
of the other parties Hon du combat. He got rid* of a for- 
midable adversary in the cardinal Commendon, an agent 
of the pope's, whom he proved ought not to be present at 
the election, and the cardinal was ordered to take bis de- 
parture. A bullying colonel was set upon the French ne- 
gotiator, and went sbout from tent to tent with a list of the 
debts of the Duke of Anjou, to show that the nation could 
expect nothing profitable from a ruined spendthrift. Tho 
page of a Polish count flew to Montluc for protectimi, en- 
treating permission to accompany the bishop on his relnm 
to Paris. The servants of Ithe count pursued the page ; 
hut this young gentleman had so innnuated himself into tho 
favour of the bishop, that he was suffisred to remain. Tho 
next day the page desired Montluc would grant him the 
full liberty of his religion, being an evangelist, that hemigfit 
communicate this to his friends, and thus fix them to the 
French party. Montlun was too penetrating for this yoong 
political agent, whom he discovered to be a spy, and tM 
pursuit of his fellows to have been a farce ; he sent the 
page back to his master, the evangelical count, observing, 
that such tricks were too gross to be played on one wm 
had managed aflTaira in all the courts of Europe before he 
came into Pnland. 

Another alarm was raised by a letter from the grand 
vizier of Selim H, addressed to the diet, in which he re>f 
Quested that they would either choose a king from among 
inemselves, or elect the brother of the king of France. 
Some zealous Frenchman at the Sublime Porte had oflici- 
oiislv procured this recommendation from the enemy of 
Christianity ; but an alliance with Mahometism did no ser- 
vice to Montluc, either with the catholics or the evangelists. 
The bishop was in despair, and thought that his hv>dvw 
work of six months' toil and trouble was to be shook into 
pieces in an hour. Montluc being shown the letter, in* 
stantly insisted that it was a forgery, designed to injurs 
his master the duke. The letter was attended by some 
suspicious circumstances ; and the French bishop, quick 

• Our honest secretary reminds me of a pessace in Oec ffm y 
of Monmouth, who say«, * st this place an eagle spoke while 
the wall of the town was building ; and, indeed, I shoukl not 
have failed transmitting the speew to posterity, had I ihaof^ 
kirae as tbs ifst of the bismry.* 
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■t m adtantue whaoh t)M polhi- 
Iww to lay twld of in tfaeoiiapter of aoeiaeBlB. 
<Tlie letter WM aol Malad whb the golden seal aorendo^ 
ed ta a «lkea pone or dolh of gold ; and farther, if tbej 
namiaed the traaslaiioo,' he said, ' they would find that 
h wa« not written on Torkieb paper.' This was a piece 
of the JMHr>« good fortune, for ine letter waa aot forged ; 
bai owing to the circnmaunce that the boyar of WallMbia 
bad taken out the letter, to lend a translation with it which 
the naier had omitted, ttarri?ed witboai its uraal accompani. 
i^enla ; and the courier, when inquired after, was kep« out 
of the aray: io that, in a few days, nothing more was 
beard of the great fisaer's letter. * Such waa our fortunate 
eoeape,' says the aeeretary, ' from the friendly but fatal ' 
iaierfBrence of the fikdtan, than which the mcw dreaded 
nothing so niudn 

Many secret ageats of the different powers were sphi* 
|wng their dark intrigues ; and often, when disco? ered or 
disconcerted, the oreatures were afain at their * dirty 
work.' These agents were conveniently disavowed or 
^efcnowledged by their employers. The abb6 Cyre was 
an active agent of the emperor's, and though not publicly 
aoeradited, was still hovering about. In Lithuania he bail 
conuived aiatterB so well as fo have gained over that import- 
aat province for the archduke ; and waa passing through 
Pniasia to hasten to communicate with tne emperor, but 
* some honest men,' qudqmm hotu permmagmi says the 
French secretarjr, and, no doubt, some (rood friends of his 
master, * took him by surprise, and laid him up safely in 
the castle of Mariemburgb, where truly he was a little 
uncivilly used hj the soldiers, \Vho rifled his portmanteau 
mid sent us his papers, when we discovered all his fool 
practices.' The emperor, it seems, was an^ry at the 
arrest of his secret aceot ; hot as no one had the power 
of releasittc tbe abb^ Gyre at that moment, what with re- 
ceiving reatoostrancea and furnishing replies, the time 
paoaed away, and a very troublesome adversary was in 
ade custody durinc the elecUon. The dissentions between 
the catholics and the avanffelists were alwajra on the point 
of breaking out; but Montinc succeeded in <jniering thene 
invetorate parties by terrifying their imacinaiiona with 
aanguioary civil ware, and mvastons of the Turks and the 
Tartara. He aatiafied the oathotics with the hope that 
fame would put an end to hereay, and the evanrelista were 
glnd to obtain a truce from pereocntion. The day before 
the election Montluo found himself so confident, that he 
deepaicbed a courier to the French court, and expressed 
himself in the true s^le of a speculative politician, that 
de$ damm tMm du Darner noica tn ooions lea iVeit/s 



There were preludes to the eleetioa ; and the first was 
probaWy in aoquiescenee with a aatumalian humour pre« 
Talent in aome countries, where the lower orders are only 
allowed to indulge their taato for the moekerv of the groat 
at stated limes and on fixed occasions. A droll scene of 
a naoek election, as well as combat, took place between 
tbe anmereiis Polish pHset, who, saith the grave secre- 
tary, are still more mischievous than our own ; these 
eladed among themselves four competitors, made a senate 
to burlesque the diet, and went to loggerheads. Those 
who represented the archduke were well beaten; tbe 
Swede was hunted down, and for the PioiCis, they seixed 
oa a cart belonging to a cenUeman, laden with provisions, 
broke it to pieces, and burnt the axle-tree, which in that 
eountry is called a fiaatit and cried out Tlw jnatti i» hymt ! 
nor could the senators at the diet that day command any 
order or silence. Tbe French party wore whire hand- 
kerchiefs in their hals, and they were so nmnsroos, as to 
defeat the others. 

The next dav howev*^ opened a different scene ; * the 
nobles prepared to deliberate, and each palatine in his 
quarters was with bis companions on their knees, and 
many ^th toars in their eyes chantint a hvran to tbe Holv 
Qho^t : it must be ccmfessed, that this looked like a work 
of Qod,' says our secretary, who probably understood the 
mancBUvring of the mock combat, or the mock pravers, 
much better than we may. Every thing tells at an election^ 
barliHtqae or solemnity. 

The election took place, and the Duke of Anion was 
proclaimed king of Poland— 4>ttt the troubles of Montluo 
did not terminate. When they presented certain articles 
Ibr bis rignaturo, the bishop discovered that these had 
OBderfone material alterations from the proposals submiu 
Cad to him before tbe prodsination ; those alteratioos 
j a f ai r ad to a diaavowal of tbs Parinan Basiaero ; (ba 



GnabmeBt of its authors, and toier|tian in rsligioiik 
ontluc rofosed to sign, and cross'^xamined bis Polish 
fiiMds about the original proposals ; one party agreed that 
some things had been changed, but that they were loo 
trivial to lose a crown for; others declared that the alte« 
rations were necessary to allay the fears, or aeeure the 
safety of the people. Our Gallic diplomatist was outwit- 
ted, and after all nis intrigues and cunning, he found that 
the crown of Poland waa only to be delivered on coadi* 
tional terms. 

In this dilemma, with a crown depending on a stroke of 
his pen,— remonstrating, enlreatinf , arguing, and siiH de- 
laying, like Pistol swallowing his Teek, he witnessed with 
alarm some preparations for a new election, and his rivala 
on the wateh with their protests. Montluc, in despair, 
signed the conditions— >* assurvd^bowever,' says tbe seere« 
tary, who groans over ^ia^^naU, * that when the elected 
monarch ahould arrive, the atates would easily be induced 
to correct them, and place things in state 9110, as before the 
proeiaroation. I was not a witness, being then despatched 
to Paris with the joyful news, but I heard that the stcwr 
feesfue it was thought would have died in this agony, of 
being reduced to tbe hard necesaity either to sign, or to 
lose the fruita of bia labours. The conditions were after- 
wards for a long while disputed in France.' De Thou 
informs us in lib. I^i. of his history, that Montluc after' 
sicning these conditions wrote to his master, that he was 
not bound by them, becauae they did not concern Poland 
in general, and that thev had compelled him to nsrn, what 
at the same time he had informed them his instructions did 
not authorize. Such was the true Jesuistic condnct of a 
gray-haired politician, who at length found, that honest 
plain sense could embarrass and finally entrap the creature 
of the cabinet, the artificial genius of diplomatic finesse. 

The secretary, however, viewn nothing but his master's 
glory in the iraue of this most diffirtilt negotiation ; and the 
trinmoh of Anjou over the youthful archdtike, whom the 
Poles might have moulded to their will, and over the King 
of Sweden, who claimed the crown bv his queen's side« 
and had offered to unite hia part of Livonia with that 
which the Poles possessed. He lahuure hard to prove 
that the palatines and the castellans were not jfratiequeff 
i. e. had their votes bought up bv Montluc, as was re- 
ported ; from their nnmber and their opposite interesti, he 
oonftssses that the netcr evaiiue slept little, while in Poland, 
and that he only gained over the hearts of men by that 
natural gift of God, which acquired him the title of the 
happy ambemadar. He rather seems to regret that France 
was not prodigal of her purchane-mony, than to affirm that 
all nalatines were alike scrupulous of their honour. 

One more fact mny close this political sketch ; a leason 
of the nature of court gratitude! The French court 
affected to receive Choisnin with favour, but their sup- 
pressed diwrontent was reperved for ' the hapov ambas- 
sador !• Affairs had changed ; Charles IX was dving, and 
Catharin« de Medicis in deipair for a son, to whom she 
had sacrificed all ; while Anjon, alreadv immersed in the 
wantonness of youth and pleasure, considered his elevation 
to the throne of P<»land as an exi'e which separated him 
from his depraved enjovm«'nrs. Montluc was rewarded 
only by incurring disgrace ; Catharine de Medicis and 
the Duke of Anion now looked coldiv on him, and ex- 
pressed their dislike of his successful mission. « The 
mother of kings,' as Choisnln designates Catharine of 
Medicis, to whom he addressns his Memoirs, with the 
hope of awakening her recolleciiona of the xeal, the 
genius, and the success of his old master, had no longer 
any use for her favourite ; and Montluc found, as the com- 
mentator of Choisnin expresses in few words, an imoort- 
ant truth in political morality, that * at court the interest 
of the moment is the measure of its affections and its 
hatreds.'* 

BViLDiiros in rwn itbtiiofolh, utd m«siD«wo« iv 

THV OOITKTnT. 

R*»cently more than one of our learned judges from tha 
bench have perhaps astonished their auditors bv impres- 
sing them with an olrWashioned notion of residing mora 
on their estates than the fashionable modes of life, and tha 

* f have drawn op this srticie, for the rurtoslty of Its siibjoct 
and its details, from th« « Diecours an rrsy il« tout ce qiij s's* 
fhit et pasrf pour I'enilfere negocUtlon de I'election du Rol as 
Pologne, divi«6s en trols llvres par Jehan Choisnln de Cha- 
telleraad, naguares secretaire de M. le Evesque da YalsnMt 
17M» 
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mprk dt mtkU, bow w e tpawr u ig dl odiar ttfritt wSk 
•Tor ailniit. TbMe opinioni excited mj atteniioo to a 
cnrioas cireamtcaace in the bittonr of our mannere t he 

Csak aanetjr of our foverameot, ntMn the dayt of Eliaa- 
ih till much later than those of Charles II, to preserve 
the kingdom from the evils of an overgrown metropolis. 
The people tbem.ielves indeed participated b the same 
alarm at the growth of ike citv ; whde, however, thej 
themselves were perpetuating the grievaaoe which they 
complained of. 

It ie amusing to obs e rv e , that although the government 
was freqoeail^ employing even their most forcible acts to 
restrict the limits of the metropolis, the suburbs were 
graduallf incorporating with the city, and Westminister 
at length united itself with London. Since that happy 



iffD, their fertile progenies have so blended together, 
that litile Londons are no longer distinguishable from the 
ancient parent ; we have succeeded in spreading the cap- 
ital into a coun^, and have verified the prediction of James 
the First, that ' England will shortly be London, and Lon* 
don England.' " -^- 

* I think it a great object,' said Justice Best, m deliver- 
ing his sentiments in favour of the Game Laws, * that gen- 
tlemen should have a temptation to rtmde m thM country , 
mneiifsf their ndghbmtn taut tenantry ^ whom inttreat$ miul 
ht WMtaiaify adwmeed fry mch a dreunutanee. The links 
of society are thereby better preserved, and the mutual 
athantagm and dependenee of the higher and lower elaeaee 
on one another are better maintaineid. The baneful ef^ 
fects of our present system we have lately seen in a neigh- 
bouring countnr, and an ingenious French writer has late- 
ly shown the ill consequences of it on the Continent.'* 

These sentiments of a Kving luminary of the Law af- 
ford some reason of policy for the dread which our govern- 
ment long entertained on account of the perpetual growth 
of the metropolis ; the nation, like an hypocondriae, was 
ludicrously terrified that their head was too monstrous for 
their bodv, and that it drew ail the moisture of life from 
the middle and the eitremities. Proclamations wanied 
and exhorted ; but the very interference of a royal pro- 
hibition seemed to render the crowded city more charm- 
ing ; i^ vun the statute aeainit new buildinfs was passed 
by Elizabeth ; in vain dinring the reigns of James the Firet, 
and both the Charieses, we find proclamations continually 
issuing lo forbid new erections. 

James was apt to throw out his opinions in these fre- 
ouent addresses to the people, who never attended to 
tnom : his majesty notices ' those swarms of gentry, who 
through the instigation of their wives, or to new model 
and fashion their daughters, (who if they were unnurried, 
marred their reputations, and if married lost them), did 
neglect their country hospitality, and cumber the aty, a 
general nuisance to the kingdom.*— He addressed the 
Star-chamber to regulate 'the exorbitancy of the new 
buildings about the city, which were but a shelter for those 
who, mien they had spent their estates in coaches, lac- 

aueys and fine clothes like Frenchmen, lived miserably in 
leir houses like Italians ; but the honour of the English 
nobility and gentry is to be hospitable among their tenants.* 
Once converting on this subiect, the monarch threw out 
that happy illustration, which has been more than once 
noticed, that ' Gentlemen resident on their estates were like 
ships in port ; their value and magnitude were felt and ac- 
knowledged ; but when at a distance, as their size seemed 
insignificant, so their worth and importanco were not duly 
estimated.' 

4 manuscript writer of the times complains of the 
breaking up of old family establishments, all crowding 
to * upstart London.' ^* Kvery one strives to be a Dioge- 
nes in his house, and an emperor in the streets ; not car- 
ing if they sleep in a tub, so thev may be hurried in a 
coach : giring Inat allowance to horses and mares, that 
formerly maintained houses full of men ; pinching many a 
belly to paint a few backs, and burying all the treasures of 
the kingdom into a few citizens' coffers ; their woods into 
wardrobes, their leases into laces, and their goods wnd 
chattels into guarded coats and ^udy toys.' Such is the 
representation of an eloquent contemporary ; and however 
contracted might have been his knowledge of the princi- 
ples of political economy, and of that prosperity which a 
wealthy nation is said to derive from its consumption of 
artidee of luxury, the moral efl^ects have not altered, nor 
haa the scene in reality greatly changed. 

« Mombg Chronicle, January 91, latt. 




The gof era — nt not only fr eg n s otly Arhada 
dings wtthin ten miles of London, bnl 
them to be pulled dow n after they bad been erected 
several years. Everv six or seven years prw 
were issued. In G&arles the First's reign, 
were sharply prosecuted by a combined operataoa« 
only against Aoacses, but acainst ^Mrsoat.* Many of tho 
nobiUty and gentry, in 16SS, were informed against for 
having raided in toe city, contrary to the late proclama- 
tion. And the attorney-general was then fuilv oc cup ie d 
in filing bills of indictment against them, as well as ladies, 

fnr atttvintf in lAHVll. The iAllAwnir tnmnnm < mfiwMsatwiH' 



for Staying in town. The following curious 
in the Star-chamber will serve our purpose. 

The attorney-general inibrms nis majesty, that both 
Elizabeth and James, by several proclamations, had eooi* 
manded that * persons or kvelihood and means sfaooid reeida 
in their counties, and not abide or eejoum in tho eicy of 
Londcm, so that countries remain unserved.' Theso pro* 
damations were renewed by Gharies the First, who bad 
observed ' a greater number of n<ibility and gentry, nad 
abler sort of people, with their families, had reoortod to tha 
cities of London and Westminister, reddmg there, eoB- 
trary to the ancient usage of the English nation^— *bj 
their abiding in their several counties where their aeaaa 
arise, they wouM not only have served his majesty a^ 
cording to their ranks, but by their hoaukteping in tko&e 
parte Me meaner eart of people formerly umo guided^ ^ 
rectedf and reHeved,* He accused them of wastinf their 
estates in the metropolis, which would employ and rebsnpn 
the oommon people m their several counties. The loona 
and disorderiy people that follow them, Kving in and ahont 
the cities, are no numerous, that they are not easily goiN 
emed by the ordinary magistrates ; mendicants increaae in 
great number— the prioeo of all commodities are highly rain- 
ed, Jte. The king had formeriy prodaimed that all raakn 
who were not connectAd with public officers, at the dosa 
of forty days' notice, shoui^tesort to their several ceuntiea, 
and with tneir Amities continue their residenoe there. Amd 
his majesty further warned them * Not to put fh e m ael vea 
to unnecessary char^ in provkling themselves to rstoni in 
winter to the said cities, as it was the king's firm reaohi- 
tion to withstand such great and growing evil.' Tfaa in- 
formation condudec with a most copious list of oTenders, 
vnong whom are a great number of oobility, and hufiea 
and gentlemen, who were accused of having lived in Lon- 
don for several months af\er the given warning of forty days. 
It appears that most of them, to elude the grasp of the law, 
had contrived to make a show of <|oitting the metropolia, 
and, after a short absence had again returned ; * and thos 
the service of your me^^eety and voiir people in the eeveral 
counties have been neglected and undone.' 

Such is the substance of this curious infbcmatioB, wfaidi 
enables us, at least, to collect the ostensible motiros of 
this singular prohibition. Prodamations had hitherto been 
considered little more than the news of the morning, and 
three da3rs afterwards were as much read as the last 
week's newspapers. They were now, however, readve d 
to stretch forth the strong arm of law, and to terrify by an 
example. The constables were commanded to bmf in a 
list of the names of strangers, and the time they proposed 
to fix their residence in their parishes. A remsAaUa 
victim on this occasion was a Mr Palmer, a Sussex gen- 
tleman, who was brought ore tenme into the Star-chamber 
for disobeying the prodamation for Kving in the cooBtry. 
Palmer was a squire of a lOOOI per annum, then a eo»- 
siderable income. He appears to have been ooom rich 
bachelor ; for in his defence he alleged that he had 
been married, never was a honsekeeper^ and had no 
fitting for a man of his birth to resioe m, as hia um 
in the country had been burnt down within two yean. 
These reasons appeared to his judges to aggravata rather 
than extenuate his oflfence ; and after a long reprimand 
for having deserted his tenante and neighbours, Ih^ lieavi- 
ly fined him in one thousand pounds.f 

The condemnation of this Sussex gentleman stnidi a 
terror through a wide circle of sojounien in the motropo* 
lis. I find aoGounts, pathetic enough, of their < paekmf 
away on all sides for fear of the worst ;* and j je n tleme n 
* grumbling that they should be confined to their houses f 
and this was sometimes backed too by a second prodamn- 
tion, respecting * their wives and famiUes, and also wid- 
,' which was * dunte eermo to the wooaso. b is ■»- 



* RushwoTth, vol. ii, p. SML 

t From a manuscript letter (Iron Sir Oeoifs Onds^ id fir 
(, Nov. IStt. 
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aD to Um women.' *To 



_ the letter writer, < but l««ft of 

„ „ „^ Jo eneoufH* ««rtl»o»n «> .!»»• 

nore wUIiiif ly in tlie country/ eayt another letter writer, 
'all game-fowl, as pheaunta, partrul|e«, ducks, aa elio 
harea, are thia day by proclamation forbiddisn to be dresaed 
or eaten in any inn.' Here we find realized tho argument 
of Mr Joatice Best, in favour of the game-laws. 

It ia OTident that this serere restriction must have pro* 
dneed great inconvenience to certain peraons who found a 
residence in London necessary for their pursuits. Thia 
appears from the manuscript diary of an honest antiquary^ 
Sir Symond lyEwes : he haa preserved an opinion, which, 
no doubt, was spreading fast, that such proaecutioua of the 
attorney-general were a violation of the liberty of the 
iobject. * Most men wondered at Mr Noy, the attorney- 
general being accounted a great lawyer, that so strictly 
took aw^ msn's libertiM at em ^ow, confining Uttm to tb' 
mde at their own hmue$ and not permittin| them freedom 
to Kve wbere they pleased within the king's dominions. 
I was myself a little startled upon the first coming out of 
the proclamation ; but having finU spoken with the Lord 
Coventry, lord keeper of the great seal, at Islington, when 
I visited him; and afterwards with Sir William Jones, one 
of the king's justices of the bench, abojit my condition 
and residence at the said town of Islington, and they 
both agreeing that I was not within the letter of the pro- 
damation, nor the intention of it neither, I reated satisfied, 
and thought myself secure, laying in all my provisions for 
housekeeping tor the year eiisoing, and never imagined 
myself lo be in danger, till this unexpected censure oT Mr 
Palmer passed inthe Star-chamber : so, having advised 
with my friends, I reeolved for a remove, beina much trou- 
bled not ooly with my separation from Recordes, but with 
my wife, bemg great with child, fearing a winter jMmey 
Bight be dangerous for her."** He left Islington and the 
records in the Tower to return to hia countiy^eat, to the 
great disturbuoa of hia studies. 

it is, poriutpa, difficult to aMB tho caiM of thia marked 

aozioty of tho government for the aevere reatriction of the 
limits of the metropolis, and the nrosecution of the nobili- 
tv and gentry to compel a resiaence on their estates.— 
Whatever were the motives, they were not peculiar to 
the existing sovereign, but remained uransmitted from ca- 
binet to caoinet, and were even renewed under Charlea 
(he Second. At a time when the plague often broke out, 
a doee and growinjr metropolis might nave been consider- 
ed to be a great evu ; a terror expressed by the manuscript 
writer before quoted, complaining of * this deluge of build- 
mg, that we shall be all poisoqed with breathing in one 
another's facea.' The police of the nyetropolis was long 
imbecile, notwithstandina their * strong watches and 
guarda' set at times ; ano podies of the idle and the refrac- 
torr oft^n (asumod some inysterious title, and were with 
difficulty governed. We may conceive the state of the po- 
lice, when * JUondon apprentices,' growing in number and 
insolence, frequently made atteippU on Bridewell, or 
pulled down houses. One day the citijBena, in proring 
aome ordnance, terrified the whole court of James the 
First with a panic, that there waa a < rising in the city.' 
It ia possible that the government might have been induced 
to piirane this singular conduct for I do not know that it 
can be paralleled, of pulling down newrbuilt houses by 
aome principle of political economy which remains to be 
explained, or ridiculed, by our nyodem adepta. 

It wouki hardly be suppose^ that the present subject 
maybe enlivened by a poem, the elegance and freedom 
of which may even now be admired. It is a great lito- 
rary curiosity, and its length may be oxcuaed for several 
lemarkable points. 

ANODE, 

BT am BICHARO TAXfmAWf 

Vpon Oeeatumof hit Mmetty*t Prodamatianin thtyw 
1690, eommmdmi Hu Oeniry, to rmie «/>9i» ^^ E^ 
$alm M <Aa Cotmiry, 

Now war is alt the world about. 
And every where Eymnis reigns; 
Okr of the torch so late put out 

The stench remains, 

Holland lor many years bath been 
Of c&ristian tragedies the stage, 
Yet BsMom hath she play'd a scene 

Of bloodier rage : 

«Harl.M88,e,i>.182. 



And France that waa not long eompos'd, 
With civil drama again resounds, 
And ere the old are fully dos'd. 

Receives new woonds. 

The great GuataTua in the weat 
Pluclu the imperial eagle's wing, 
Than whom toe earth did ne'er mvast 

A fiercer king. 

Only the ialand which we aow, 
A world without the worid ao far 
From preaent wounds, it cannot show 

An ancient sear; 

White peace, the bea\itifuU'st of things, 
Seems nere her everlaaiing reat 
To fix, a^ spread the downy wings 

Over the nest. 

As when great Jove, uaurping reign. 
From the plagued world did her wp\Of 
Ajnd tied her with a golden chain 

To one bleat ide, 

Whwh in a aea of plenty swam. 
And turtles sang on every bou^, 
A nfe retreat to all that came. 

As ours ia now ; 

Tet we,a8 if aome foe were here, 
I^eave the deapised fields to clowns. 
And comp to save ouraelves, aa 'twere, 

In walled towns, 
^ither we bring wives, babes, rich doChea, 
And gems till now my sovereign 
The growing evil doth compose ; 

Counting in vain. 

His care preserves ua from annoy 
Of enemies his realms to invade, 
Ualeaa he force ua to enjoy 

The peace he made. 

To roll themselves in envied leisure ; 
He therefore sends the landed heirs, 
Whilst he prochums not his own pleaaore 

So much. as their*!. 

The aap and Uood of the land, which fled 
Into the root, and chok'd the heart, 
Axe bid their qoick'ning power to spread 

Through every part. 

O 'twas an act, not for my muao 
To celebrate, nor the dull age, 
Until the country ur infuse 

A purer rage. 

And if the fields as thankful prove 
For benefits receiv'd, as seed, 
They will be 'quite so great a love 

A Virgil breed. 

Nor let the sentry grudge to go 
Into those places whence they grew, 
But think them blest they may do so. 

Who would pursue 

The smoky glory of the town, 
That may go till his native earth, 
And by the shining fire sit down 

Of his own hearth, 

Free Prom the griping scriveners' band^ 
And the more bittng mercers' books ; 
Free from the bait of oiled hands. 

And painted looks? 

The country too even chops for rain 
Tou that exhale it bv vour power, 
Let the fat drops fall down again 

In a full shower. 

And you bright beauties of the Ume, 
That waste yourselves here in a Uaxs, 
Fix to your orb and proper cliroe 

Tour wandering rays. 

Let no dark corner of the land 
Be unimbeliish'd with one gem, 
And thoee which here too thick do ttand 

Sprinkle on them. 

Believe me, ladisa yob will find 
In that aweet life mere soUd j<^s, 
]Mon true contantmsnt to the mind 

Than all town-tqyi. 
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Nor Cupid ihara Imi Uood doth mil, 
Bat heads his shafts with chaster We, 
Notfeather'd with a sparrow's quill, 

But of a dove. 

There yoa shall hev the ni^tiogale, 
The haroilMS syren of the woodi 
How prettU/ she tells a tale 

Of rape and blood. 

Thy lyriclark with all beside 
Ornarare's feathei'd miire, and all 
The oooMDOQwealth of flowers in 'ts pride, 

BehiM you shall. 

The lily oueen, the royal rose, 
The gillyflower, prince of the blood ! 
The courtier tulip, gay in cloths, 

The regal bud; 

The riolet purple senator. 

How they do mock the pomp of state, 

And all that at the surl v door 

of great ones wut. 

Plant trees you may, and see them shoot 
y Up with your children, to be serted 

To your clean boards, and the fairest finit 

To be preserved : 

And learn to use their soTeral gaaiM ; 
'Tis innocence in the sweet bloiMl 
Of cherry, ^ricocks, and plums, 

To be imbrued. 

I 

KOTAL PROCLAMATIOWa. 

The satires and the comedies of the agehaye boon eonr 
salted by the historian of our manners, and the features 
of the times have been traced from those amusing records 
of folly. Daines Barrington enlarged this fleld of domes- 
tic history, in his vary entertaining * Obsenraiions on the 
Sututes.'' Another source, whi^ to me seems not to 
have been explored, is the Proclamations which have fro- 

Suently issued from our sovereigns, and were prodooed by 
le exigences of the times. 

These proclamations, or royal edicts, in our oountry 
were never armed with the force of laws--on^ as they 
enforce the execution of laws already established ; and the 
prodamation of a British monarch may become even an 
illegal act, if it be in opposition to the law of the land. 
Once, indeed, it was enacted, under the arbitrary govern- 
ment of Henry the Bighth, by the sanction of a pusillani* 
mous parliament, that the force of acts of oarliament 
should DC given to the king's proclamations ; and at a much 
later period, the chancellor Lord Elsemere was willing to 
have advanced the king's proclamations into laws, on the 
sophistical maxim, that ' all precedents had a lime when 
tiiev began ;' but this chancellor argued ill, as he was told 
with spirit by Lord Coke, in the presence of James the 
First,* who probably did not think so ill of the chancellor's 
loffic. Blackstone, to whom on this occasion I cookl not 
fau to turn, observes, on the statute under Henry the 
Eighth, that it would have introduced the most despotic 
tyranny, and muKt have proved fatal to the liberties olthis 
Inngdom had it not been luckily repealed in the minority of 
his suceeuor, whom he elsewhere calls an amiable prmce 
—all our young princes, we discover, were amiable! 
Blackstone has not recorded the sabseNquent attempt of 
the Lord Ghancelkr, under James the First, which tended 
to raise proclaraations to the nature of an ukase of the 
autocrat of both the Russias. It seems that our national 
freedom, notwithstanding our ancient cuostitutioii, has had 
, several narrow escapes. 

Royal proclamations, however, in their own nature are 
innocent enough ; for since the manner, time, and circimi* 
stances of putting laws into execution must frequently be 
Jeft to the oiacretion of the executive magistrate, a procla- 
mation that is not adverse to existing laws need not create 
any alarm ; the only danger they incur is that they seem 
never to have been atteiMied to, and rather testified the 
wishes of the government than the compliance of the sub- 
jects. They were not laws, and were therefore considered 
as sermons or pamphlets, or any thing forgotten in a week's 
time! 

These prodaaaations are frequently aHuded to by the 
letter-writers of the times, among the news of the day, 
bat osoally their royal virtue hanUy kept them alive be- 
yond the week. Some on important sobjects are indeed 

* The whole story Is In 13 Co. 7411 I owe lUs caritfos liMt 
lotka aoihar of BottOBus, U, UO 



Botioed in oar hirtory. Many indicatioas of the sitnntiaii 
of affurs, the feelings of the people, and the domestic hie- 
toiy of oar nation, may be drawn from these singular re- 
tards. I have never found them to exist m any collocted 
form, and they have been probably only accidentally pro- 
serrnd. 

The proclamations of every ooveremi wouM diaracter- 
ixe his reign, and open to us some of the interior opera- 
tions of the cabinet. The despotic will, yet vacillating 
conduct of Henry the Eighth, towards the dose of his 
reign, may be traced in a proclamation to abolish tho 
translation of the scriptures, and even the readingof Bi- 
Ues by the people ; commaodinf all printers of English 
books and pamphlets to affix tn«r names to them, and 
forbidding the sale of any English books printed abroad. 
When the people were not sulfered to puolidi thnr opiii- 
ukns at home, ^,11 the oppositioa flew to foreign pressoa, 
and their writings were tnen smuggled into the cooacry in 
which they ought to have been pnnted. Hence many vo- 
lumes printed m a foreign type at this period are found in 
our collections. The king shrunk in dismay from that 
spirit of reformation which had only been a party-business 
with him, and making himself a pope, docided that no- 
thing should be learnt but what qo hiniself designed to 
teach '. 

The antipathies and jealousies, which our populace too 
long indulged by their incivilities to all foreigners, are cha- 
racterised by a proclamation issued by Mary, coounand- 
ing her subjects to behave themselves peaceably towards 
the strangers coming with King Philip; that noblemen 
and gentlemen should warn their seryants to refrain from 
* strife and contention, either by outward deeds, taunting 
words, unseemly countenance, 'by mimicking them, Itc. 
The punishment not only * her grace's displeasure, but to 
be committed to prisMi without bail or mainprise.' 

The prodamations of Edward the Sixth curioudy exhi- 
bit the unsettled state of the reformation, where the tights 
and ceremonies of eathoUeism were still practised by the 
new religicmists, while an opposite party, resolutely bent 
on eternal separation from Home, were avowing doctrines 
which aflerwaids consolidated themsehrcs into puritanism 
and while others were hatching up that demoraliziM fana- 
ticism, which subsequently shocked the nation with those 
monstrous sects, the indelible disgrace of our country ! In 
one proclamation the king denounces to the people * those 
who despise the sacrament by calling it tdo^, or such other 
vile name.' Another is against such ' as innovate any 
ceremony,' and ^o are described as 'certain private 
preachers and other luemen who rashly attempt of their 
oien and amgular trit and tnindt not only to persuade ths 
people from the old and accustomed rites and ceremonies, 
out also themselves bring in new and atrangt arden ac^ 
oordmg to ihar phantades. The which, as it is an evident 
token of pride and arrogancy, so it tendeth both to coofar 
sion and disorder.' Another proclamation, to press * a 

Sodly conformity throughout his realm,' where we lean 
le following curious fact, of ' divers unlearned and indis; 
sreot priests of a devilish mind and intent, teaching that 
a man may forsake his wife and marry another, his 6rst 
wife yet living ; likewise that the wife may do the same to 
the husband. Others that a man may have lioo totties or man 
at once, for that these thinn are not prohibited bv God's 
law, but l^ the Bishop of Rome's law ; so that by such 
evil and phantasti^l opinions some have not been afraid 
indeed to marry and keep two lotves.' Here, as in the bud, 
we may unfold those subsequent scenes of our story, whidi 
spread out In the following century ; the branchhig out of 
the non-conformists into their various sects ; and the inde- 
cent haste of our reformed priectbood, who, in their zeal 
to cast off the yoke of Rome, desperatelv submitted to tbe 
liberty of having < two wives or more !' There is a pro> 
clamation to abstain from flesh on Fridays and Saturdays ; 
exhorted on the principle, not only that *• men should ab- 
stain OB those days, and forbear their pleasures and the 
meats wherein they have more delight, to the intent to sob- 
due their bodies to the soul and spn-it, but also for warldbf 
po&y. To nMjSak for tbe benefit of the oommoawealih, 
and profit of many who be /sftsrs and men using that 
trade, unto tho which this realm, in every part envirooM 
with the seas, and so plentiful of fresh waters, be increassd 
the nourishment of the land by saving flesh.' It did not 
seem to occur to the king in cooncu that the butchsn 
might have had cause to petitkm agamst this monopoly 
of two days in the week granted to the fishmongers; and 
nuch loM, that it wo better to let tho people eal flesh cr 
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lili MMled their ten^Miiencf. Im refpeet to the reli- 
gioM rife* imir, il «*aa evidedtiV not eoniidered m an e»- 
•mial poiat of fkilh, smoe tne king eDforcM it on the 
■ffineiple * for the |>ro6t and commoditj of hit realm.' 
Bmot hae made a just obseryatiun on reli|poaf faste.* 

A proclamaiion a^unst excess of appareli u the rtim 
aTBliaabeih, and renewed many years tSier. shows the 
hKury of drees, which was indeed exccssire : I shall short- 
}f Boiiee it in another article. There is a curious one 
agaiaat the iseiieebaCf , or unafe-frreoisrt tmd jAdturt-df' 
I, fbr which the antiquaiy will hold her in high re- 
Her majesty iofoFms us, that < sereral persons. 
, malicious, or coretous, of late years, have spoilea 
hreken ancient mooumonts, erected only to worn a 
iopetterityf and not to nourish any kind of sitpffw 
The queen hunenta, that what is broken and 
spoiled itnuM be now bard to recover, but adrises her good 
people to repair them ; and commands them in fiitur* to 
oBSMt from committing such injuries * A more ejKtraordi- 
■arr cireumstanoe than the proclamation itselTwas the 
maniTestaiion of her migest3ra xeal, in subscribing her 
name with her own hand to every proclamation dispersed 
thfoughoot England ! These image-breakers first appeared 
in Ehsabeib's reign ; it was afterwards tnat they flourished 
in all the perfection of their handicraft, and have contrived 
that theoe monuments cif art shall carry down to poeterity 
the meimay ofOmr shame and oftkdr agt. These image- 
breakers, so famous in our history, had already appeared 
imder Henry the Eighth, and continued their practical 
seal^in spite of proclamations and remonstrances, till they 
had aecompiished their work. In 1641 , an order was pub- 
bebed by the oommons, that they should * take away all 
■eandaloos pictures out of churcoes :' but more was in- 
tended than was expressed ; and we are toU that the peo- 
ple did noi at first carry their barbarous practice againat 
all Alt, to the lengths which they afterwards did, tiU they 
were iastmcted by private information / Dowsiog's Jour- 
nal ban been publisbed, and shows what the order meant. 
fle was their giant-destroyer ! Such are the Machiavelian 
secrets of revolntionary governments ; they give a pubtic 
order in moderate loords, but the meret one, for the (ieedt, 
is that of extermination ! It wae this sort of men who dia- 
charged their prisoners by giring a secret sign to lead them 
to their execoiion ! 

The proclamations of James the First, by their number, 
are said to have aovk their value with the people. He 
wak food of giving them gentle advice, aojd it is said bv 
Wilaon that there was an intention to have this king's 
prinwd proclamations bound up in a vdume, that tet- 
ter notice might be taken of the matters cootained in them. 
There is more than one to warn the people against * speak- 
Bg too freely of matters above their reach,' prohibiting all 
*imdutifiil speeches.' I suspect that many of these pro- 
daniaiions are the composition of the king's own hand ; he 
vras often his own secretary. There is an admirable one 
agsinst private duels and challenges. The curious one 
respecting Cowell's * Interpreter' is a sort of royal review 
of some of the arcana of state: I refer to the quotation, f 

I will preserve a passage of a procUunation ' against ex- 
cess of lavish and licentious speoch.' Jamea was a king 
of words! 

< Although the commixture of nations, confluence of am- 
bassadors, and Iho relation which the afiairs of our king- 
doms have bad towards the business and interests of foreign 
slates, have caused, during our regiment (gpvernmenii) a 
greater openness and liberty of discourse, even concerning 
SMflers o/MaU (which are no themee or ambjecUjU for md- 
ger parmnM or oamman meedngt) than hath been in former 
tkms used or permitted ; and although in our own naUire 
and jodgment we do well allow of eonoenieni freedom of 
tpeoehf esteeming any overw;urious or reetrawed hanos 
carried in that kind rather as a weakness, or else oveiw 
noeb severity of government than otherwise ; yet lor as 
much as it is come to our ears, by common report, that 
there is at this time a more licentious passage of kariah 
disoeipw and bold eenntre in tnaUertofttaie than is fit lobe 
suffered : We give this warning, ^., to take heed how 
ihejf inUrmeddle by pen or epeun vnih coMoeM of state and 
srerds ^ empire^ eitner at home ott abroad, but contain 
tho ms elves withm that modest and reverent regard of maU 
tern above their reach and calling ; nor to give any man- 
ner of applause to such discourse, without acquainting one 
sfoor prirvy council within the space of twenty-four hours.' 

* History of the Reibnnation, vol. ii, p. Ml, fotto. 
t J have uottesd it hi Calamities of Anchon, li. SM. 



It seems that * the boU spsaken,' as osrUum , 
vrere then denominated, practised an old aitifioe of land* 
tttj; his majesty, while they severely arraigned the couMolf 
or the eabmet ; on this James observes, * Neither lot any 
man mistake us so much as to think that by gnring fair and 
specious attributes to our pers<Hi, they cover the scandals 
which they otherwise lay upon our government, but coi^ 
ceive that we make no other construction of them but as 
fine and artificial glosses, the better to give passage to tho 
rest of their imputations and scandals.' 

This was a proclamation in the eighteenth year of his 
reign ; he repeated it in the nineteenth, and he might have 
proceeded to ' the crack of doom' with the same eflect! 

Rushworth, in his second volume of Historical Collee> 
tions, has preserved a considerable number of the proda* 
mations of Charles the First, of which many are remark> 
able ; but latterly they mark the feverish state of his rsimu 
One regulates access for core of the king's evil— bv whidi 
his majesty, it appears, * hath had good success therein ^ 
but though ready and willing as any kiitf or qneen of this 
realm ever was to relieve the distresses ofhki good subjedSt 
* his majesty commands to change the seasons for his ** sa* 
cred touch" from Easter and Whitsuntkie to Easter and 
Michaelmas, as times more convenient for the tomperaUirn 
of the sosson,' Itc. Another against * departnre out of tho 
realm without licence.' One to erect an office *ler tho 
suppression of cursing and swearini^,'' to receive the Ibi^ 
feitures; acainst * libellous and seditious pamphlets and 
discourses from Scotland,' framed by factious spirits, and 
re-published in London — ^this was in I$40; ami Charlss« 
at the crims of that great insurrection in which be was lo 
be at once the actor and the spectator, fondly iaaginsd 
that the possessors of these * scandalous' pamphlets wsahj 
bring them, as he proclaimed, * to one of his majesty's ins* 
lices of peace, to be by him sent to one of his principal 
secretaries of state V 

On the Restoration, Gharies the Second bad to coort 
his people by his domestic regulations. He early issued a 
remarkable proolamatiM, which one would think reflected 
on bis favourite conipanions, and which strongly marks 
the moral disorders of those depraved and wretdied times. 
Il is against < vicious, debauched, and profane persons f 
ndio are thus described : 

< A sort of men of whom we have heard much, and art 
sufficiently ashamed; who spend their time in taverns, 
tipling-hoQses and debauches ; giving no oQur evidence of 
their qffbetion tone hoi m dritiking otir heaUk^ and inveigh- 
ing against all others who are not of their own dissolots 
temper ; and who, m troth, have more ^oereiSted oar eoust. 
by tne licence of their manners and lives, than they could 
ever advance it by their affbction or courage. "Wo hope 
all persons of honour, or m place and authority, will so far 
assist OS in discountenancing such men, that 'their discre- 
tion and shame will persuade them to reform what their 
conscience wouhl not ; and that the displeasure of good 
men towards them may supply what the lawa have not, 
and, it may be, cannot well provide against; there being 
by the licence and corruption of the times, and the de- 
praved nature of man, many enormities, scandals, and im- 
pieties in practice and manners, which Imoe ennnat tottt 
rfsscn'Ae, and eonteqnentfynol enough pnmde against which 
may, by the example and severity ofrirtuous men, be ea- 
sily discountenanced, and by degrees suppressed.' 

Surely the gravity and moral severitv of Clarendon dlc- 
tatod this proclamation ! whidi must nave aflTorded some 
mirth to the gay, debauched circle, the loose cronies of 
roynlty! 

It is curious that in 1060 Charles the Second issued a 
long proelamatMO for the strict observance of Lent, and 
alleges for it the same reason as we found in Bdwara the 
Sixth's proclamation, * for the good it produces in the em- 
ployment of JUhermen.* No ordinaries, taverns, &c, to 
make any supper en FHia^ mglU»f either in Lent or oat iff 
LwL 

Charies the Second iseoed proclamations * to repress 
the excess of gilding of coaches and diariots,' to restrain 
the waste of gold, which, as they supposed, hj the exces- 
sive use of gUding, had grown scarce. Against < the ex- 
portation and the buying and sellinff of gold and silver at 
higher rates than in our mint,' alluding to a statute made 
in the ninth year of Edward the Third, called the Statute 
of Money. Against botlding in and about London and 
WeotQiinster in 1661 : ' The inconveniences daily grow- 
ing by increase of new buHdings are, that the people in- 
creasrog m such grsat nombers, are not well to be governed 
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kj the tvwittd offieen; the pricM of victualf are 
huoed ; the hoalth of the tubject inhabiiiiig the citiei 
iDueh endangered, and many good towna and boroughs 
impeopled, and in their tradea much decayed — Treouent 
6ret oeeaaiontMi by timber-buiidinjn. It orders to build 
with brick snd stone, which would beautify, aiid make an 
tmifonntty m the buildings ; and which are not only more 
durable and safe against 6re, but by experience are found 
to be of Httk man ifnotUu chwrgt Ihan Vnt hwUing wlh 
timber* We must infer that bjr the general use of timber, 
it had considerably risen in price, while brick and stone 
not then being generally used, became as cheap as wood ! 
The most remarkable proclamations of Charles the 
Beoond are those which concern the regulations of coffee- 
houses, and one for putting them down ; to restrain the 
•preading of false news, and licentious talking of sUte and 
gofsmment, the speakers and the hearers were made 
Alike punishable. This was hichly resented as an illegal 
act by the friends of ciril freedom ; who, however, «io- 
eaeded in obtaining the freedom of the c<^te- bouses, ud- 
der the promise of not sanctioning treasonable soeeches. 
It was urged by ihe court lawyers, as ihe hign Tory, 
Roger North tells us, that the reUiling coffee might be an 
innocent trade, when not used in the nature of a common 
assembly to discourse of matters of state news and great 
l^raons, as a means * to discontent the people ;* on the 
other Slide Kennet asserted that the discontents existed 
befere they met at the coffee-houses, and that the procla- 
nation was only intended to suppress an evil which was 
not to be prevented. At this day we know which of those 
two historians exercised the truest jud^ent. It was not 
tba coffee-houses which produced political feeliM, but the 
reverse. Whenever government ascribes effects to a 
«aase quite inadequate to produce them, they are only 
••eking means to hide the evil which they are too weak to 
•uppress. 

TBxrs sotraccs or sbcect bistort. 

This is a subject which has been hitherto but imper^ 
fsetly comprehended even by some historians themselves ; 
and has too <Aen incurred the satire, add even the con- 
tsmpt, of those volatile spirits who play about the super- 
ficies of truth, wanting tne industry to view it on more 
than one side ; and those superficial readers who imagine 
that every tale is told when it is written. 

Secret history is the supplement of History itself, and 
is its greatest corrector ; and the combination of secret 
with public history has in itself a perfection, which each 
taken separately lias not. Tbe popular historian com- 
poses a plausible rather than an accurate tale ; researches 
too fully detailed would injure the jus' proportions, or 
crowd the bold design of the elegant narrative ; and facts, 
presented as they occurred, would not adapt themselves to 
those theoretical writers of history who arrange events 
not in a natural, but in a systeitiatic, order. But in secret 
history we are more busied in observing what passes than 
in being told of it. We are transformed into the ooiitem- 
poraries of the writers, while we are standing on ' the 'van- 
tage ground* of thnhr posteri^; and thus what to them 
appeared ambiguous, to us has beoome unquestionable ; 
what was secret to them has been confided to us. They 
nark the beginnings, and we the ends. From the fullness 
of iheir accounts we recover much which had been lost to 
OS in the general views of history, and it is by this more 
intimate acquaintance with persons and circumstances 
that we are enabled to correct the less distinct, and some- 
times the fallacious appearances in the page of the popular 
historip. He who mfy views tbincs in ittassu will have 
no diitinct notion of anj one particular ; he may be a fan- 
dful or a passionate historian, but he is not tlie historian 
who will enlighten while he oharms. 

But as secret h'utory appears to deal in mintite thhigs, 
• its connexion with great results is not usually suspected. 
The circumstantiality of its story, the changeable snadows 
of its character, the redundatice of its codversatloiis, and 
th« many careless superfluities whidi egotism or vanity 
may throw out, seem usually confounded with that small- 
talk familiarij termed gtmtipmg. But the gomping of a 
profound politician, or a vivacious observer, in one of their 
loUers, or ia their memoirs, often, by a spontaneous stroke, 
reveals the individual, or by a simple incident unriddles a 
mysterious event We may discover the value of these 
pictures of human nature, with which secret history 
abeonds, by an observation which ooenrrsd between 



two statesmen in office. Lord Raby, our aahasaador^ 
apologised to Lord Boiingbroke, then secretary of siatay 
for troubling him with the minuter drcumstances wliieh oo« 
curred in his Conferences ; in reply, the minister requests 
the ambassador to continue the same manner of writing, 
and alleges an excellent reason. * Those flitMite ciVcbsi 
sfoNcet give very great light to the general scops and dw 
sign of the p&mma negotiated with. And I own that no* 
thmg pleases me more ia that valuable ooUeciion of tba 
Cardinal I^Ossat's leuer*, than the naim descriptMas 
which he gives of the looks, gestures, and even tones of 
voice, ci the persohs he conferred with.' I regret to have 
to record to the opinions of another noble auUior who re- 
cently has thrown out some degrading notions of the se- 
cret nistorr, and particulariv of the historians. I wo^d 
have silently passed by a vulgar writer, superficiaL preju- 
diced, and unmformed ; but as so many are yet dendeiit 
in correct notions of sscret Aufory. it is but justice that tbew 
representative should be heard before they are co»» 
demned. 

His lordship says, that < Of late the appetite for JZ»> 
maint of all kinds has surprisingly iiMToased. A story 
repeated by the Duchess of Portsmouth's waiting-wooaajB 
to Lord Rochester's valet forms a subject of inveutigatioB 
for a philosophical hbtorian: and you may hear of an 
assemoly of scholars and authors discussing the validitj 
of a piece of scandal invented by a maid of nonoor 



than two centuries a«o, and repeated to an obecure writer 
by dueen Elizabeth^ house-keener. It m a matter of the 
greatest interest to see the Utten of overy bnsy triflnr. 
Yet who does not laugh at such men 7* This is Ihe at-' 
tack ! but as if some half-truths, like light through the 
cranny in a dark rooi^, had just darted in a stream of 
atoms ovtff this scoffer of secret history, he suddenlj 
views his object with a very different appearanc e for fater 

i'ustly concludes that * It must be confessed, however, tbaa^ 
mowledge of this kind is very entertaining ; and hero and 
there among the rubbish we find hints that may five th* 
philosopher a due to important facts, and afiord to tlie 
moralist abetter analysis of the human mind than a whole 
library ofmetaphysics !' The philosopher may well abhor 
all intercourse with wits ! because the faculty of jtidg* 
ment a usually quiescent with them; and in their orgasna 
they furiously decry what in their sober senses they as 
eageriy laud ! Let me inform his brdship, that * tbe wait-* 
ing-woman and the valet ' of eminent persons, are s e m »- 
times no uninportant personages in history. Bv the M^ 
moir$d4M<m».J)9laF9rteijn^mitrv4lHdecha$Hbnd4L0MF- 
it XIV, we learn what before * the valet' wrote liad not 
been known— the shameful arts which Mazarine allowed 
to be practised, to give a bad education to the prince, and 
to manage him by depravinc his tastes. A iadmm 4s 
MotUvUU in her Memoirs, ' the waiting ' lady of our Hen- 
rietta, has preserved for our own £n^ish history aonn 
facts which nave been found so essential to the narrative, 
that they are referred to by our historians. In Qui Jetjf^ 
the humble dependent of Cardinal De Retz, we diseover 
an uncoosdous, but a useful commentator on the Memoirs 
of his master ; and the most affecting personal aneodoten 
of ChaHes the First have been preserved by 7%e««i JEEr^ 
bertf Ym j^entieman in wailing ; (Uvy, the valet of Ijouib 
XIV, with pathetic faithfulness has shown us Ihe watm, \m 
the monarch whom he served ! 

Of secret history there are obviously two specie a ; it is 
positive, or it is relative. It is MsitiM, when the &els am 
nrst given to ths wcdd ; a sort ot knowledge which can only 
be drawn from our owte personal experience, or froas those 
contemporary documents preserved in their aoianuscript 
state in public or in private collections ; or it is rslolRie, m 
proportion lo the kfiowledge of those to whom it is coosmv- 
nicated, and will be more or (ess valued, according to tha 
acquisitions of the reader ; and this inferior species of se- 
cret history is drawn from rare and obscure bosks and 
other published authorities, oflen as scarce asmaimacripia. 

Some experience t have had in inose liters^ rea e a r cnea, 
where curiosity, eter-wakeful and vigilant, diaooyera 
among oonteriiporary manuscripts fiew facts ; Ulnatralions 
of okT ones ; and sonfetimes detects, not oMvely by con- 
jecture, the concealed causes of many events ; ouea opens 
a scene in which sortie well-known personage is axhfliitsd 
in a new character; and thus penetrates neyond those 
generalising representations which satisfy the superficial^ 
and often cover the page of history with dehiBkn and fio* 
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It it 011I7 lince the later inetitoUooi of national librarieet 
that these 'taabittta6 collections of manuecripti have been 
bmed ; with us they are an undeecribabie ▼arietjr, usually 
dasaed under the va^ue title of * Siate-papers.' The in- 
structions uf ambassadors, but more oarlicularly their own 
despatches; 'charters and chronicles brown witn antiquity, 
which preserve a world which had been else lost for us, 
like the one before the deluge ; series upon series of prip 
Tate correspondence, among which we discover the most 
osnfidential communications, designed by the writers to 
have been destroyed by the hand which received them ; 
■wmoirs of individuals by themselves or by their friends, 
such as are now published by the pomp of vanity, or the 
fcithleesneas of their possessors ; ana the miscellaneous 
oolleetions formed by all kinds of persons, characteristic of 
all countries and of all eras, materials for the history of 
man !-— records of the force, or of the feebleness of the bu- 
onderstandlng, and siUl the monuments of their pas- 



Tho original collectors of these dispersed manuscripts 
were a race of ingenious men ; silent benefactors of man- 
kind, to whom justice has not yet been fully awarded ; 
but in their fervour of accumulation, every thing in a manu- 
script state bore its spell ; acquisition was the sole point 
aimed at by our eariv colleetors, and to this these search- 
mg spirits sacrificed their fortunes, their ease, and their 
days ; but life would have been too short to have decided 
so the intrinsic value of the manuscripts flowing in a stream 
toth* collectors; and suppression, even of the disjointed 
reveries of madmen, or tne sensible madness of projectors 
might have been indulging a capricious taste, or what has 
proved more injurious to historical pursuits, that party-feeU 
mg which has frequently annihilated the memorials cif their 
a^ersaries.* 

These manuscript collections now assume a formidable 
appearance. A toilsome march over these ' Alps rising 
ovsr Alps !* a voyage in ' a sea without a shore !' has 
turned away most historians from their severer duties ; 
dwse who have grasped at eariy celebrity have been 8ati»> 
find to have given a new form to, rather than contributed 
to the new matter of histonr. The very sight of these 
masses of history has terrified some modern historians. 
When Pere Daniel undertook a history of France, the 
learned Bmrin, the king's librarian, opened for his inspeo- 
tkm an immense treasure of charters, and another of roy- 
id autograph letters, another of private correspondence ; 
treasures, reposing in fourteen hundred folios ! The mo- 
dern historian passed two hours impatiently looking over 
ihem, but frightened at another plunge into the gulf, this 
Curtius of nistory would not immolate himself for his 
country ! He wrote a civil letter to the librarian for his 
'supernumerary kindness,' but insinuated that he could 
write a very readable history without any further aid of 
sodi papenmm or ' paper-rubbish.' Pere Daniel, there- 
fcre, * quietly sat down to his history,' copying others— a 
sompliraent which was never returned by any one : but 
there was this striking novelty in his < readable history,' 
that according to the accurate computation of Count Bou- 
lainvilliers, Pere Daniel's history of France contains ten 
(bousand blunders! The same circumstance has been 
told me by a Uring historian of the late Gilbert Stuart ; 
who, 00 some manuscript volumes of letters being pointed 
out to him when composing his historv of Scotland, con- 
fssswd that * what was alrMdy printed was more than he 
was afaie to read ! and thus much for his theoretical bisto- 
ly, written to run counter to another theoretical history, 
Mig Stuart tarsus Robertson ! They equally depend on 
the simplicity of their readers, and the charms of stvle ! 
An<^er historian, Anqutil, the author of VEfptit ai la 
Ldgue, has described his embarrassment at an inspection 
of the contemporary manuscripts of that period. After 
thirteen years of researches to glean whatever secret his- 
tory printed books aflTorded, the author, residing in the 
couDtrv, resolved to risit the royal library at Paris, Moiw 
sieur Melot receiving him with that kindness, which is 
one of the official duties of the public librarian towards the 
studious, op e ned the cabinets in which were deposited the 
treasures of French history .—•* This is what you reouire ! 
eome here at all times, and you shall be attended V said 
the librarian to the ]{rottng historian, who stood by with a 
sort of shudder, while Im opMied cabinet afler cabinet. 
The intrepki investigalor repeated his visits, kraking over 
the mass as chance direetedf, attacking one side, and then 

_«8sa what Ihave siU of * Sopfirsssoni sad DilapMaion of 
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flying to another. The historian, who had felt no weari^ 
ness during thirteen years among printed books, discovered 
that he was now engaged in a task, apparently always bo* 
giaainf, and never ending! The* Esprit de laLigue' 
was however enriched by labours, which at the moment 
appeared so barren. 

The study of these Mperosses is not perhaps so dis» 
gusling as the impatient Pere Daniel imagineo ; there is 
a literary Ascination in kwkmg over the same papers 
whidi the great characters of history once held and wroto 
on; catching from themseives their secret sentiments: 
and often detecting so many of their unrecorded actions I 
By habit the toil becomes light ; and with a keen inquisi- 
tive spirit, even delightful ! For what is more delightful 
to the curious, than to make fresh discoveries wery day 7 
Addison has a true and pleasing observation on such pur- 
suits. * Our employments are converted into amusements, 
so that even in those objects which were indifferent, or 
even displeasing to us^ the mind not only gradually Igses 
its aversion, but conceives a certain fondness and affection 
for them.' Addison illustrates this case by one of the 
greatest ^enuises of the age, who by babit took incredible 

{ileasure m searching into rolls, and records, till be pre- 
erred them to Virgil and Cicero ! The faculty of curios- 
ity is as fervid, and even as refined in its search afler 
Truth, as that of Taste in the objects of Imagination, and 
the more it is indulged, the more ezaoisiiely it is enjoyed ! 
The popular historians of England and of France havoi 
in truth, uMde httle use of manuscript researches. Life is 
very short for long histories ; and those who rage with an 
avidity of fame or profit will gladly taste the hruit which 
they cannot mature. Researches too remotely sought af- 
ter, or too slowly acquired, or too fully detailed, would be 
BO many obstructions in the smooth texture of a narrative. 
Our theoretic historians write from some particular and 

K re-conceived result ; unlike Livy, and De Thou, and 
lachiavel, who describe events in their natural oruer, 
these cluster them together by the fanciful threads of some 
political or aM>ral theory, bj which facts are distorted, dis- 
placed, and sometisses altogether omitted ! One single 
oriffinai document has sometimes shaken into dust their 
pMadian edifice of history. At the moment Hume was 
sending some dieets of his Histoiy to press, Murdin's 
Sute Papers appeared. And we are highly amused and , 
instructed by a letter of our historian to bis rival, Robert- 
son, who probably found himself often in the same forlorn 
situation. Our historian discovered in *thal collection 
what compelled him to retract his pre-conceived system — 
be hurries to stop the press, and paints his confusion and 
his anxiety with all the ingenuous simnbcity of his nature. 
* We are all in the wrong !' he exclaims. Of Hume I 
have heard, that certain manuscripts at the state paper 
office had been prepared for his inspection during a fort-^ 
night, but he never could muster courage to pay his pro-' 
mised visit. Satisfied with the common aooonnts, and thn 
most obrious sources of history, when librarian at the Ad-^ 
vocates' Library, where yet may be examined the books 
he used, marked by his hand ; he spread the volumes about 
the sofa, from which he rarely rose to pursue obscure inqui- 
ries, or delay by fresh difficulties the page which every 
day was growing under hie charming pen. A striking 
proof of bis careless h^ipiness I discovered in his never 
referringto the perfect edition of Whitelock's Memori- 
als of ITSS, but to the old truncated and faithless one of 
16tt. 

Dr Birch was a writer with no geains for compositioa, 
but to whom British history stands more iodebteo than to 
any superior author; his incredible love of labour, in 
transcnbing wuh his own hand a large library of manu- 
scripts from originals dispersed in pubuc and in private re- 
positories, has enriched the British Museum by thousands 
of the most authentic doouments of genuine secret hi** 
tory. Be once projected a collection of orwinal historical 
letters, for whicn he had prepared a preface, where I 
find the following passage. * It is a more important ser- 
vice to the public to contribute womMmg not htfw knmm 
to the general fund of history, than to give new form and 
colour to what we are already po8se«ed of, by superadd 
ding refinement and ornament, which too oflen tend todis- 
fitase th§ real stote ^ the facta ; a fault not to be atoned 
for by the pomp of atjfUf or even the fine doqmnee of iho 
historian.' This was an oblique stroke aimed at Robert' 
SOB, to whom Birch had generously opened the stores of 
history, for the Scotch historian had needed all his chari- 
ty; but Robsrtsoa't attraetiva isvaBtMaa, tad '^'-^*~ 
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finished compotitioDi acdooe the pubtie; and we may fbi^ 
giro the latent spark of envj in the honest feiilinga of the 
man, who was profoundly skilled in delving in the native 
beds of ore, but not in fashioning it ; and whose own neg- 
lected historical works, constructed on the true principle 
of secret history, we may often turn over to correct the er- 
roneous, the prejudiced, and the artful accounts of those 
who have covered their faults by * the pomp bf style, and 
the eloouence of the historian.' 

The large manuscript collections of orig'mal documents, 
from whence may be drawn what t have called aostiiM 
tecret kiatoryf are, as I have observed, comparatively of 
modem existence. Formerly they were widely dispersed 
in private hands ; and the nature of such sources of his- 
toric discovery but rarely occurred to our writers. Even 
had they sought them, their access must have been partial 
and accidental. Lord Hardwicke has observed, that 
there are still many untouched manuscript collections 
within these kingdoms, which, through the ignorance or 
inatti»ntion of their owners, are condsmned to dust and 
obscurity ; but how valuable and essential they mav be to 
the interests of authentic history and of sacrea truth, can- 
not be more strikingly demonstrated than in the recent pub- 
lications of the Marlborough and the Shrewsbury pslpers 
by Archdeacon Ooxe.* The editor was folly authoraed 
to observe : ' It is singular that those transactions should 
either have been pass<Mi over in silence, or imperfectly re- 
bresented by most of our national historians.' Our modern 
history would have been a mere po1iti<^ romance, without 
the astonishing picture of 'William and his ministers, ezhi- 
lttte<i in those unquestionable documents. Burnet was among 
the first of our modem historians who showed the worlo 
the preciousness of such materials, in bis History of the 
Reformation, which he largely drew from the Cottonian 
Collection. Our earlier historians only repeated a tale 
ten times told. Milton, who wanted not for ttterair dili- 

Eence, had no fresh stories to open for his History or Eng- 
uid ; while Hume despatches, comparatively ho a few pa- 
ges, a subject which has afforded to the fervent diligence 
of my loamed friend Sharon Turner, volumes precious to 
the antiquary, the lawyer, and the pnikwopber. 

To illustrate my idea of the usefiiiness, and of the abso- 
lute necessity of secret history, I fix first on apuUic eeenf, 
and secondly on a piMie eWocter ,* both remaAable in 
our own modem history, and both serving to expose the 
fallacious appearances of popular history by authorities 
indisputably gmuine. The event is the restoration of 
Charles the Second : and the dkoroeter is that of Mary the 
queen of William the Third. 

In history, the Restoration of Charles appears in all its 
splendoui^— the king is joyfully received at Dover, and the 
snore is covered by his subjects on their knees— crowds of 
the Great hurry to Canterbury— the army is drawn up, in 
number and with a splendour that had never been equalled 
— ^hia enthusiastic reception is on his birth-day, for that 
was the lucky day fixed on for his entmnce into the me- 
tropolis — ^in a word, all that is told in history describes a 
monarch the most powerful and the most happy. One of 
the tracts of the day, entitled * England's Triumph,' in 
the mean quaintness of the style of the time tells us, that 
* The soldiery, who had hitherto made eltths tramp, resohred 
now to enthrone the king qf heartaJ Turn to the faithful 
memorialist, who so well knew the secrets of the kin^s 
heart, and who was himself an actor behind the curtain ; 
turn to Clarjsndon, in his own life ; and we shall find that 
the power of the king was then as dubious as when he was 
in exile ; and bis feelings were so much mched, that he 
had nearly resolved on a last flight. 

Clarendon, in noticing the temper and spirits of that 
time, observes, * Whoever reflects upon all this composi- 
tion of contradictory wishes and expectations, must con- 

* Whenever that vut collection, which flpom their former 
poesemor, msv be called the * Conway papers,' shall be given 
to the pubUc, from what I have already been fkvoured with the 
sight of, 1 may vemtire to predict that our history will receive 
a new form, and our Hterature sn tmponant accession. They 
are now in the possession of John Wilson Croker, Esq, M. F. 
and Secretary of the Admiralty, and placed at his disposal by 
the MarcHiis of Herford, with a view of makinfr a selection for 
the use of the public. The reader may find a lively summary 
of the oomentM^of these PfpsfSt in Horace Wajpole^s account 
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of Ms visit to Raffley, In his letter to George Montague, 
August, 170S. Mr Croker is also so fortunate as to be the 



>r or the Throckmorton papers of which the reader may 
llkewiss obstrve a partisnlar noifee In 8!r Henry Woolon>8 
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fees that the king was not ^et the master^ of the kittgdoBi| 
nor his mOhority and aecitnty such as the general naUe emi 
aodamatioHj ththeUeandthebonJireM^prwLBmedittohe^—' 
* The first mortification the king met with was as soon an 
he arrived at Canterbury, withm three hours after he land-» 
ed at Dover.' Clarendon then relates how many the kmg 
foimd there, who while they waited with joy to kiss hit 
hand, also came with importunate soiicitaiions lor them- 
selves ; forced him to give them present audience, in which 
they reckoned up the insupportable losses undergone by 
themselves or their fathers ; demand some grant, or pro- 
mise of such offices ; some even for more ! * pressing for 
two or three with such confidence and impo^nity, and 
with such tedious discourses, that the king wss extrenelj 
nauseated whh their suits, though his modesty knew not 
how to break from them ; that he no sooner got into bin 
chamber, which for some hours he was not able to do, thaa 
he iamented the oom&um to wkieh ke/ouhd he mmM be ewhm 
ject; and did, in truth, from that minute, contract such a 
prejudice against some of those persons. But a greater 
mortification was to follow, and one which had nearljr 
thrown the king into despair.. 

Gkneral Monk had trom the beginiling to this inttast 
acted very m3rsteriou8ly, never corresponding with nor a^ 
swering a letter of the king's, so that his majesty was fre- 
quently doubtful whether the general designed to act for 
himself or for the king: an ambiguous CMidoct whid» I 
attribute to the power nis wife had over him, who was m 
the opposite interest The general in his rough way, pi 
sented him a large paper, witn about setenty names for I 

Erivy council, of which not more than two were acceptn- 
ie. * The king,' says Clarendon, ' was m msre than er^ 
dinary eon/usion, for he knew not well what to think of tho 
general, in whose absolute power he was>-so that at this 
moment his majesty was almost alarmed at the demand nad 
appearance of things.' The general afterwards undid 
this unfavoin'able appearance, by acknowledging that th« 
list was drawn up by his wife, who had made him prosaiae 
to present it ; but he permitted his majesty to act as hn 
thought proper. At that moment General Moak wan 
more King tnan Charles. 

We have not yet concluded. When Cbaries met the 
army^at Blackheath, 50,000 strong, < he knew well the ill 
constitution of the army, the distemper and murmuring 
that was in it, and how many diseases and convulsioai 
their infant loyalty was subject to ; that how united ss s sw 
their inelinationt and oce/nmations seemed to he at B/^db- 
heathf their qffeetions were not the some— and the vtry 
eountenaneee there of many queers, as well as oeldure, ma 
sufficiently manifest that they were drawn thither to a 
service thev were not delighted in. The oM eeUKore had 
little regard for their new ^fleere; and it quickly appeared, 
by the select and affected mixtures oT sullen and me- 
lancholic parties of officers and soldiers'— —And then 
the chancellor of human nature adds, * And in this mstai- 
choHe and perplexed condiHon the king and all his hopes 
stood, when he appeared moet gay and eaaUed, and wfore a 
j^eauoUneee in hufaee that became him, and looked like as 
full an assurance of his security as was possible to put on.' 
It is imagined that Louis the Eij^bteenth wouM be the 
ablest commentator on this piece ofsecret history, and add 
another twin to Pierre de Saint Julien's < Gemclies on 
Pareilles,' an old French treatise of histories which rs- 
semble one another ; a volume so scarce, that I have aevtr 
met with it. 

Burnet informs us, that when Clueen Mary heU the ad> 
ministration of government during the absence of Wri« 
liam, it was imagined by some, that as * everv woman of 
sense loved to be meddlmg, they condnded that she had 
but a small portion of it, because she lived so abstracted 
from all affairs. He fnvses her exemplary behaviour; 
* regular in her devotions, much m her doset, read a great 
deal, was often busy at work, and seemed to employ her 
time and thou^ts in any thing rather than mntten of state. 
Her conversation was lively and obliging ; ewtrj thini in 
her was easy and natural. The King told the Sari of 
Shrewsbury, that though he couM not hit on the right way 
of pleasmg England, he was confident she wooM, and that 
we shoulcTall be very happy under her.' Such is the mi- 
niatare of the queen which Burnet offers ; wo see nothing 
but her tranquillity, her simplicity, and her carelensness, 
amidst the important transaotiona passing tmder b«r eye? 
but I lift the curtain from a longer jMcturs. The distract- 
ed state amidst which the queen hved, the VOTHtin— , Ihn 
I secret sorrowi, thn afoaios and tha dsapair of Maiy ii 
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Ae ibseDce of William, iiowber« appears in history ! and, 
If we see, escaped the ken of the Scotch bishop ! They 
were reserred for the curiosity and the instruction of pos- 
terity; and were found by Dairymple, in the letters of 
Mary to ber husband, in King William's cabinet. It wUI 
be well to place under the eye of the reader the suppressed 
cries of tbu afilicted queen, at the time whoi ' everything 
in her was so eas^ and natural, employing her time and 
tiioiifhts in any thing rather than matters of state— often 
busy tt work V 

I ehall not dwell on the pangs of the queen for the fate 
of WiUiam— or her deadly suspicions that many were un- 
faithM about her : a battle lost micht have been fatal ; a 
coo^iracy might hare undone what even a victory had 
obluoed; the continual terrors she etkiured were such, 
that we might be at a loss to determine who suffered most, 
tboie who bad been expelled from, or those who hod as- 
cended the throne. 

So far was the queen from not * employing her thou^ta' 
on ' matters of state,* that every letter, usually written 
towards evening, chronicles the conflicts of the day ; she 
reooids not only events, but even dialogues and personal 
oharacteristiof; hints her suspicions, and multiplies her 
feara : her attention was incessant—* I never write but 
what I think others do not ;' and her terrors were as cease- 
^tu,-*' I pray God, send you back quickly, for I see all 
breaking out into all flames.^ The queen'^ difficulties were 
not eased by a single confidential intercourse. On one oc- 
oation she observes, 'As I do not know what I ought to 
fpeak, and when not, I am as silent as can be.*— »< I ever 
fear not doing well, and trust to what nobody says but 
yoQ.— It seems to me that every one is afraid of^them- 
seires.— I am verv uneasy in one thing, which is want of 
somebody to speak my mmd freely to, for il*s a great con- 
straint to think and be' silent ; and there is so much matter, 
that I am one of Solomon's fools, who am ready to burst.* 
I must tell you again how Lord Monmouth endeavours 
to frighten me, and indeed things have hut a melancholy 
prospect. She had indeed reajson to fear Lord Mon- 
mouth, who, it appears, divulged all the secrets of the 
royal councils to Major Wild man, who was one of our 
old republicans ; and, to spread alarm in the pri^y council, 
conveyed in lemon-juice all their secrets to France, often 
00 the very day they had passed in council ! They dis- 
covered the fact, and every one suspected the other as the 
traitor ! Lord Lincoln even once assured her, that ' the 
I^ President and all in general, who are in trust, were 
rogaes.* Her council was composed of factions, and the 

Seen's suspicions were rather general than particular : 
' ihe observes on them, < Till now I thought you had 
giren roe wrong characters of men ; but now I see they 
toswer my expectation of being as little of a mind as of a 
^<'y.'— For a final extract, take this full pictare of royal 
misery — < I must see company on my set days ; I must 
play twice a week ; nay, I must laugh and talk, though 
never so much against my will ; I believe I dissemble very 
ill to those who know me ; at least, it is a great constraint 
to mvself, yet I must endure it. All my motions are so 
watcned, and all I do so observed, that if I eat less, or 

S«ak less, or look more grave, all b lost in the opinion of 
world ; so that t have this miserv added to that of your 
absence, that I must grin when my neartis ready to break, 
ud talk when my heart is so oppressed that I can scarce 
breathe. I go to Kensington as often as I can for air ; but 
then I never can be quite alone, neither can I complain- 
that would be some ease '; but .1 have nobody whose hu- 
mour and circumstances a^ree with mine enough to speak 
BIT mind freely to. Besides, I must hear of business, 
which bving a thing I am so new in, and so unfit for, does 
but break my brains the more, and not ease mv heart. 

Thus different from the representation of Burnet was 
the actual state of dueen Marv ; and I suspect that our 
*arra and vehement bishop had but little personal know- 
ledge of her majesty, notwithstanding the elaborate cha- 
racter of the queen which he has given in her funeral 
otilogium.— He must have known that she did not always 
■ympathize with his party-feelings : for the queen writes, 
* The bishop of Salisbury has made a long thundering 
•ormon this morning, which he has been with me to desire 
to print ; which I could not refuse, though I should not 
have ordered it, for reasons which I told him.* Burnet 
(whom I am very far from calling what an inveterate 
T<vy, Edward Earl of Oxford, does in one of his manu- 
Mript nntes, < that lying Scot,*) unquestionably has told 
nany troths in his gamiloos paM ; but the cause in which 
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he stood so deeply engaged, coupled to bis warm sanginae 
temper, may have sometimes dimmed his sagacity, so as 
to have caused him to have mistaken, as in the preaeai 
case, a mask for a face, particularly at a time when almost 
every individual appears to have worn one ! 

Both these causes of Charles the Second and Ctoeen 
Mary show the absolute necessity of researches into 
secret history, to correct the appearances and the fallacies 
which so often deceive us in public history. 

* The appetite for Remains,* as the noble author whmn 
I have already alluded to calls it, may then be a very 
wholesome one, if it provides the only materials by which 
our popular histories can be corrected, and since it often 
infuses a freshness into a story which, after having been 
copied froml>ook to book, inspires another to tell it for the 
tenth time! Thus are the aouroet qf secret history unex* 
pected by the idler and the superficial, among those masses 
of untouched manuscripts— inal subterraneous history !-» 
which indeed may terrify the indolent, bewilder the mex- 
perienced, and confound the injudicious, if they have not 
acouired the knowledge which not only decides on facts 
ana opinions, but on the authorities which have furnished 
them. Popular historians have written to their readers ; 
each with Different views, but all alike form the open doco* 
ments of history ; like feed advocates, they declaim, or 
like special pleaders, they keep only on one nde d their 
case : ihey are seldom xealous to push on their croia* 
examinations ; for they come to gain their cause, and not 
to hazard it ! 

Time will make the* present a^ as obsolete as the last, 
for our sons will cast a new light over the ambiguous 
scenes which distract their fathers ; they will know how 
some things happened, for which we cannot account ; they 
will bear witness to how many characters we have mis- 
taken ; they will be told many of those secrets which our 
contemporaries hide from us ; thev will pause at the ends . 
of our beginning ; thev will read the peHm story of mani 
which can never be told while it is proceeding. All this is 
the possession of posterity, because they will judge with- 
out our passions ; and all this we ourselves have been 
enabled to possess, by the secret hist<Mry iff tk§ laM ftno 
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Men of genius have usually been condemned to com- 
pose their finest works, which are usually their earliest 
ones, under the roof of a garret ; and few hterary charac- 
ters have lived, like Pliny and Voltaire, in a villa or 
diateau of their own. It has not therefore often bap- 

Eened, that a man of genius could raise local emoti<ms by 
it own intellectual suggestions. Ariosto, who built a 
palace in his verse, lodged himself in a small house, and 
found that stanzas and stones were not put together at the 
same rate : old Montaigne has left a description of his 
library ; * over the entrance of my house, where 1 view 
my court-yards, and sarden, and at (mce survey all the 
operations of my family !* 

There is, however, a feeling among literary men, of 
building up their own elegant mncies, and giving a per- 
manency to their ovm tastes : we dwell on their favourite 
scenes as a sort of portraits, and we eagerly collect those 
few prints, which are their only vestiges. A collection 
mi|rht be formed of such literary residences chosen for 
their amenity and their retirement, and adorned by th« 
objects of their studies ; from that of the younger Phny, 
who called his viHa of literary leisure by the endearing 
term oltvUbila, to that of Cassiodorus, the prime minister 
of Theodoric, who has left so magnificent a description of 
his literary retreat, where all the elegances of life were at 
hand ; where the gardeners and the agriculturists laboured 
on scientific principles ; and where, amidst gardens and 

* Since this article has been sent to press, I rise, from read- 
Ins one in the Edinburg Review on Lord Oxford*sand Lord 
wa)degrave*s Memoirs. This is one of the very rare articles 
which could only come from the hand of a master, long exer- 
cised in the studies he criticises. The critic, or rather the his- 
torian, observes, that * of a period remarkable Ibr the esta* 
blishmentof our present system of government, no authentle 
materials had yet appeared. Events of public notoriety are 
to be found, though often Inaccurately told, In our commoo 
histories ; but the secret springs of aolon, the private views 
and motives of Indlvkluals, kc, are as little known to us, as 
if the events to which they relate had taken place In China or 
Japan.* The clear, connected, dlspesetonate, and circumstaa 
dal narrative, wHh which he has enriched the stores of Enf- 
lish history. Is drawn from the sources of secret history ; ftoii 
published msmoln and contsmpoiary eorrsspondeiMs. 
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MrkS| stood his extensive librarr, with scribes to multiply 
hks manuscripte; — ^Frora Tycho Brahe's, who built a 
magnificent astronomical house on an island, which he 
mmed after the sole objects of his musings, Uranien- 
bargb, or the castle of the Heavens ;— to that of Evelyn, 
who first began le adorn Woiton, by building •a litUo 
■ludy,' till many years after be dedicated the ancient 
bouse to contemplation, among the * delicious streams and 
ToneraUe woods, the gardens, the fountains, and the 
groves most tempting fcr a great person and a wanton 
purse ; and indeed gave one of the first examples to that 
elegancy since so much in vogue.* From Pope, whose 
Htttegardctt seemed to muhipTy its scenes by a glorious 
anion of Bobilily and literary men conversmgm groopes; 
•^own to lonely Shenstone, whose < rural elegance, as 
be entitles one of his odes, compelled him to mourn over 
kis hard fale, when 

E3q>en8e 
Had lavish'd thousand ornaments, and taught 
Convenience to perplex him, Art to pall, 
Pomp to deject, and Beauty to displease. 

We have all by heart the true and delightful reflection 
of Johnson on local associations, when the scene we trea.d 
guggects to us the men or the deeds, which have left their 
cetenrity to the sf>ot. We are in tbe presence of their 
Jbme, and feel its* influence ! 

A literary friend, whom a hint of mine had induced to 
visit the old tower in tlie garden of Buffon, where the sage 
retired every morning to compose, passed so long a time 
m that lonely apartment, bk to have raised some solicilude 
among the honest folks of Montbar, who having seen < the 
Englishnnm' enter, but not return, during a heavy thun- 
derstorm which had occurred in the interval, informed the 
good mayor, who came in due form, to notify the ambi- 

Kous state of the stranger. My friend Is, as is well 
own, a genius of that cast, who could pass two hours in 
tbe TVioer of Bt^ffb/n, without being aware that he had been 
th that time occupied by suggestions d* ideas and reve- 
ries, which in some minds such a locality may excite. He 
was also busied with his pencil ; for he has favoured me 
with two drawings of the interior and the exterior of this 
M tower in the garden : the nakedness vrithin can only be 
compared to the solitude without. Such was the studying 
room of Buflbn, where his eye resting on no object, never 
interrupted the unity of his meditations on Nature. 

In return for my friend's kindness, it has cost me, I 
think, two hours, in attempting to translate the beautiful 
picture of this literary retreat, which Vicq D'Azyr has 
inished with all the warmth of a votary. * At Montbar, 
in the midst of an ornamented garden, is seen an antique 
tower ; it was there that Buffon wrote the History of Na- 
ture, and from that spot his fame spread through the uni- 
verse. There he came at sunrise, aAd no one, however 
importunate, was suffered to trouble him. The calm of 
the morning hour, the first warbling of tbe birds, the varied 
aspect of the country, all at that moment which touched 
the senses, recalfod him to his model. Free, independent, 
he wandered in his walks ; there was he seen with quick- 
ened or with slow stepe, or standing rapt in thought, some- 
times with his eyes fixed un the heavens in the moment of 
inspiration, as if satisfied with the thought that so pro- 
ibundl^ occupied his soul; sometimes, collected within 
himself, he sought what would no( always be found ; or at 
the moments of producing, he wrote, he effaced, and re- 
wrote, to efface once more ; thus he harmonized, in si- 
fence, all the parts of his composition, which he frequently 
repeated to himself, till, satisfied with his corrections, he 
seemed to repay himself for the pams of his beautiful 
prose, by the pleasure he found in declaiming it aloud. 
Thus he engraved it in his memory, and would recite it to 
his friends, or induce some to read it to him. At those 
moments he w^ himself a severe judge, and would again 
re-compose it, desirous of attaining to that perfection which 
is denied to the impatient writer.' 

A curious circumstance, connected with local assoma- 
lions, oecanred to that extraorditmry oriental student Pour^ 
moot. Originallv he belonged to a religious community, 
■nd never faUed m performing his offices; but he was ex- 
pelled by the superior for an irregularitv of conduct, not 
nkely to have become contaipous mrougn the brotherhood 
—-he frequently prolonged his studies far into the night, 
and it was possible that the house might be burnt by such 
superfluity of leaminr . Fourmont retreated to the college 
of Mootaign, where ha occupied the vary chambera which 



had formerly been those of Erasmus; a circumstance 
which coniriWed to excite his emulauoii,' and to hasteo 
bis studies. He who smiles at the force of such emotioDSr 
only proves that he has not experienced what are real and- 
substantial as the scene itself--ibr those who are cooceraed 
in them. Pope, who had far more enthusiasm in his poet- 
ical disposition than is generally onderstood, was extremely 
susceptible of the literary associations with localities: ona 
of the volumes of his Homer was began and finished in an 
old tower over the chapel at Stanton Harcourt ; and he 
has perpetuated the event, if not consecrated the place, by 
scratching with a diamond (« a pane of stained glass this 
inscription : 

Jn the year Ills, 

AUjcandtr Pope 

Finished hsre 
7%B Jlfth volume of Homer.* 

It was the same feeling which induced hin»one day, whes 
taking his usui^ walk with Harte in tbe Haymarket, to da- 
sire Harte to enter a little shop, where going up three pair 
of stairs into a small room. Pope said, * In this garret Ad- 
dison wrote his Campaign !' Nothing less than a Btrmg 
feeling impelled the poet to ascend thw garret— it was a 
consecrated spot to his eye ; and certainly a curious in- 
stance of the power of genius contrasted with its miserable 
locality! Addison, whose nnnd had fought through *a 
campaign' in a garret, could he have called about htm 
' the pleasures d* imagination,* had probaUv planned a 
a house of literary repose, where all parts would nave been 
in harmony with nis mind. 

Such residence of men of genius have been enjoyed 1^ 
some ; and the vivid descriptions which they have led ns 
convey something of the delightfiilness which charoied thor 
studious repose. 

The lulian Paol Jovtim has composed more than thiae 
hundred concise eulogies of statesmen, warriora, and liter- 
ary men of the fourteenth, fifteenth and sixteenth centn- 
ries ; but the occasion which hiduced him to compose them 
is perhaps more interesting than the compositions. 

Jovius had a countrv-house, situated on a peninsula, 
bordered by the lake of'Como. It was built on the ruins 
of the villa of Pliny, and in his time the foundations were 
still visible. When the surrounding lake waa calm, ffae 
sculptured marbles, the tmnks of columns, and the fra^^ 
menis of those pyramids which had once adorned the reo- 
dence of the friend of Trajan, were still viewed in its locid 
bosom. Jovius was the enthusiast of literature, and the 
leisure which it loves. He waa an historian, with the 
imagination of a poet, and though a christian prelate, 
almost a worshipper of the sweet fictions of pagan my- 
thology ; and when his pen was kept pure front satire or 
adulation, to which it was too much accustomed, it becomes 
a pencil. He paints with rapture his gardens bathed Ij 
the waters of the lake ; the shade ami freshnem of h» 
woods ; his green slopes, his sparkling foimtains, the deep 
silence and calm of his solitude ! A statue was raised ia 
his gardens to Nature ! In his hall stood a fine staioe of 
ApoUo,'and the Muses around, with their attributes. His 
library was guarded by a Mercury, and there was an 
apartment adorned with Doric columns, and with pictures 
of the most pleasing subjects, dedicated to the Graces f 
Such was the interior ! Without, the transparent lake 
here spread its broad mirror, and there was seen laminoaa^ 
ly winmng by banks covered with olives and laurels ; ia tbe 
distance, towns, promontories, hills rinng in an amphithe- 
atre, blushing with vines, and the first devation of the 
Alps, coverM with woods and pasture, aad sprinkled with 
herds and flodcs. 

It was in a central spot of this enchanting habitation 
that a cabinet or eallery was erected, where Jovius bad 
collected, with predial cost,the portraits of celebrated men ; 
and it was to explam and describe the characteristics of 
those illustrious namM that he had oodiposed bis eohigiss. 
This collection became so remarkable, Uiat the great meat 
his oQotemporaiies, presmted oib' literary colleetor with 
their own portraits, amoiH whom the renowned Feraaa- 
dez Cortes sent Joviua his before be died, and probably 
oUiers who were less entiUed to enlarge tbe coHeetioa; 
but it is equally probable that our caustic Jovius would 
throw them asido. Our historian had of\en to describe 
men more fkmom than virtuous ; sovereigns, poGtidans, 

* On a late biiyalry h appears that this consecrated paas 
has been removed^-aad the relk ts sakl t» be praservcd st 
Ifunebam. 
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pieti, and philosophen. men of all ranki, countriet, and 
UN, formed a cn>wd«a scene of men of genius or of ce- 
mritj : sumettmes a few lines compress their characteri 
uA sometimes a few pages excite nis fondness. If he 
•MemBes adulates the Uving, we ma? pardon the illu- 
noH of a contemporary ; but he has tne nonour of satiri- 
BBf some by the honest freedom of a pen which oocasioD* 
ftflr broke out into premature truths. 

Such WW the inspiration of literature and leisure 
which had embellished the abode of Jonus, and bad rai^ 
ed ia the midit of the lake of Como a cabinet of por- 
traits ; a noble tribute to those who are < the salt of the 
wth.* 

Wo possess prints of Rubens's house at Antwerp. That 
priaaly artist perhaps first contrived for his tiudio the 
circular apartment with a dome, like the rotunda of the 
PiotheoD, wh«'e the light descending from an aperture 
or window at the top, sent down a single equal light,-^hat 
^ectioD of light which distributes its magical effects on 
the objects beneath. Bellori describes it, una slanxa ro- 
bada an an aolo occJno in dma ; the tola oocio is what the 
French term ml de homf; we ourselves want this sin^ 
^ in our technical language of art. This was his pre* 
CMws museum, where he had collected a vast number of 
books, which were intermixed with his marbles, statues, 
casieos, intaglios, and all that variety of the riches of art 
which he had drawn from Rome : but the walls did not 
yield in value-; for they were covered by pictures of his 
own composition, or copies by his own hand, made at Ve- 
nice and Madrid, of Titian and Paul Veronese. No fo- 
rei|!Qen, men of letters, or lovere of tho arts, or even prin- 
cn, would pass through Antwerp without visidng the 
boue of Rubens, to witness the animated residence of 

?'Dius, and the great man who had conceived the idea. 
, et, freat as was his mind, and splendid as were the hab- 
it! of his life, he could not resist the entreaties, of the hun- 
dred ihooitDd florins of our Duke of Buckingham, to dis- 
jMw of this Uudio. The great srtist could not,Jiowever, 
ainndon for ever the delightful contemplations he was de- 
priving himself of; and as substitutes for the miracles of 
art he bad lost, he solicited and obtained leave to replace 
them by casts, which were scrupulously deposited in the 
place* Where the originals had stood. 

Of this feeling of the local residences of ge&iafl, theltml- 
■UM appear to have been, not perhaps more susceptible 
tfian other people, but moro energetic in their enthusiasm. 
rloreDce exhibits many monuments of this sort. In the 
oeishbourhood of Santa Maria Novella, Zimmerman has 
noticed a house of the celebrated Viviani, which is a sin- 
folar monument of gratitude to his illustrious master Ga- 
iilfo. The front is adorned with the bust of this father of 
•aence, and between the windows arc engraven accounts 
of the discoveries of Galileo ; it is the most beautiful bi- 
<>frnphy of genius! Tet another still more eloquently ex- 
cites our emotione^tho bouse of Michael Angelo :* his 
l^ipils, in perpetual testimony of their admiration and gra- 
^fode, have ornamented it with all the lead'mg features of 
"'■life ; the very soul of this vast genius put in action : 
uH is more than biography !— it is Uving as with a con- 
teinporary! 

WaSTHBE ALLOWABLE TO BOTIT OMKIELF? 

J^ politkal economist replies that it is ! 

One of our old dramatic writers, who witnessed the sin- 
par extravBffance of dress among the modellera pf fash- 
Jjji our nobility, condemns their * superflooua bravery ,* 
•wmg the popular cry, 

* There are a sort of men, whose coining heads 
Are mints of all new fashions, that have done 
More hurt to the kingdom, by superfluous bravery 
Which the foolish gentry imitate, than a war 
Or a long famine. All the treasure by 
This foul excess is got into the mercnanta*, 
£mbroklera',silk.men8', jewellers', taylora' hands, 
And the third part of the land too ; the nobility 
Engrossing titles only.' 

Our poet might have been startled at the reply of our 
Jjncal economist. If the nobility, in follies such as these, 
•Tjeaerved their * titles,* while their » lands' were die- 
P| » j aau am ong the mdostrious classes, the people were not 
•JJjwa. The silly victims ruining themselves by their 
2*"^« l««7t or their costly dress, as itappearasome * 
•OfWM an evil which, left to its own ooane, must cheek 
"■"> 1 B tiM rieb dU not ipeod, the poor wouU slarv*.^ 



Luxury w the cure of that muivoklable evil in sodetyi— 
great mequaKty of fortune ! Political eeooomista there* 
fore tell us, that any regalalione wouM be ridieolous whidii 
as Lord Bkcon expresses it, should serve forihe rfprnaeing 
of waste and excess by snwyhiory Ioids.* Adam Smith ia 
not only indignant at * sumptuary laws,' but aseerU, with a 
democratic insolence of style, tliat * it is the highest imper- 
tinence and presumption in kings and ministera to pretend to 
watch over the economy of private people, and to restrain 
their expense by sumptuary laws. They are themaelves al- 
wavs the greatest spendthrifts in the society ; let them look 
well after their own expense, and they m'ay safely innt pri- 
vate people with theira. If their own extravagance does not 
ruin the state, that of their subjects never will.' We most 
therefore infer, that governments, by extravagance, may 
ruin a state, but that individuals enjoy the remarkabfo 
privilege of ruinmg themselves, without injuring society ! 
Adam Smith aflerwards distinguishes two sorts of luxury ; 
the one, exhausting itself in * durable commodities, as ia 
boiMiogs, furniture, books, statues, pictures,' will increase 
I the opulence of a nation ;' but of the other, wasting itself 
in dress and equipages, in frivolous ornamental, jewels, 
baubles, trinkets, «c, he acknowledges ' no trace or ve^ 
tige would remain; and the efTects of ten or twenty yeara' 
profosion would be as completely annihilated as ir they 
bad never existed.' There is, therefore a greater or lesser 
evil in this important subject of the opulent, unrestricted 
by any law, ruining his whole generation. 

WAere * tho wealth of nations' is made the solitary 
standard of its prosperity, it becomes a fertile source tif 
errora in the science of morals ; and the happiness of the 
individual is then too frequently sacrificed to what m calU 
ed the prosperity of the state. If an indivklaal, in the 
pride of luxury and selBsm, annihilates the fortunes of his 
whole generation, untouched by the laws as a erkiiinal« 
he leaves behind him a race of the discontented and the 
seditipus, who having sunk in the scale of societv, have 
to reascend from their degradation by industry and by hu- 
miliation ; but for the work of industry their habits have 
made them inexpert ; and to humiliation, their very rank 
presents a perpetual obstacle. 

Sumptuary laws, so often enacted, and ao of\en repeal- 
ed, and always eluded, were the perpetual, but ineffectual, 
attempts of all governments to restrain what, perhaps, 
cannot be restrained — criminal folly! And to punish a 
man for having ruined himself would usually be to poniab 
a most contrite penitent ! 

It is not surprising that before < private vices were con- 
sidered as public benefits,' the governore <rf' nations insti- 
tuted sumptuary laws— for the passion for pageantry, and 
an incredible-prodigality in dress, were continually impo- 
verishing great families — more equality of wealth has now 
rather subdued the form of private ruin than laid this evil 
domestic spirit. The incalculable expenditure, andtbe 
blaze of splendour, of our aneestore, may startle the in- 
credulity c«'our Aegania. We find men of rank exhaust* 
ing their wealth and pawning their castles, and then despe- 
rately issuing from them, heroes for a crusade, or brigands 
for their neighbourhood !— and this frequently from Uie 
simple circumstance of having for a abort time maintained 
some gorgeous chivalric festival on their own estates, or 
from having melted thousands of acres into a cloth of gold ; 
their bods were left to beg their bread on the estates which 
they were to have inherited. 

It waa when chivalry still charmed the worid by tho re« 
mains of its seductive spleodoura, towards the dose of the 
fifteenth century, that I find an instance of this kind oeoun* 
ring in the Pas de Sandneouft^ which was held in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Mutr of that name. It is a memorable affair, 
not only for us curious inquirera after manners and morale, 
but for the whole family of the Sandricourts ; for though 
the said neor is now receiving the immortality we bestoii 
on him, and la dam»f who presided in that magnificent, 
piece of chivah-y, was infinitely ^tified, yet for ever aftet 
was the lord of Sandricourt tinned— and all for a short, 
romantic three months ! 

This story of the chivabic period may amuse. Apm 
tFarmmy though consisting of military exercises and deeds 
of gallantry, was a sort of festival distinct from a tourna- 
ment. It sigiiified a jtatar passage to be contested by 

all 001 



or more knights acainst all oomera. It 
that tho roaa should be such that it oouki not bo passed 
without encountering some guardian knight. Tbodbsvo- 
lun who disputed the p»§ hung fhetr Uanned shisUi os 
traot, palet, or polls raised Ibr Ibis pwpsso. Tl» M* 
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piraiti ftfter ehimlric hoooun would strike with their laoee 
one of these shtelds, and when it raof it instaally sum- 
mooed the owner to the challenf^. A bridge or n road 
would sometimes serve for this military aport, for such it 
was roteoded to be, whenever the beat of the rivals proved 
not too earnest. The sieur of Sandricourt wss a fine- 
dreamer of feasts of chivaliT, and in the neighbourhood 
of his castle he fanned that ne saw the very spot adapted 
fer every game: there was one admirably fitted for the barrier 
of a tilting-match ; another embeUished by a solitary pine- 
tree ; anouier which was called the meadow of the thorn ; 
there was a carr^tntr^ where, in four roads, four knights 
might meet ; and, aboVe all, there was a forest Qalled de- 
voyoUe, having no path, so favourable for errant knights, 
who might there enter for strange adventurers, and, as 
chance directed, encounter others as bewildered as them- 
selves. Our chivalric Sandricourt found nine young sni jf»- 
SMTi of the court of Charles the Eighth of France, who 
auwered all his wishes. To sanction this glorious feat it 
was necessary to obtain leave from the king^, and a herald 
of the Duke of Orleans to distribute the caiA or chal- 
lenge all over France, announcing that from such a da^, 
ten young lords would stand ready to combat, in those dif- 
ferent places, in the neigbl^rhood of Sandricourt's ^ho' 
tsou. The names of this fiower of chivalry have been 
faithfiilly registered, and they were such as instantly to 
throw a spark into the heart of every lover of arms ! The' 
world of fashion, that is, th^ chivalric world, were set in 
motion. Four bodies d* assailants soon collected, each con- 
■istiog of ten combatants. The herald of Orleans having ex- 
amined the arms of these gentlemen, and satisfied himself of 
their ancient lineage, ana their militaiy renown, admitted 
their claims to the proffered honour. Sandricourt now saw 
with rapture, the numerous shields of the assailants placed 
mi the sides of his portals and corresponding with those 
of the challengers which hung above them. Ancient lords 
were elected iudjges of the feats of the knights, accom- 
panied by the ladies, for whose honour only the combatants 
declared they engaged. 

The herald of Orleans tells the history in no very intel- 
ligible verse ; but the burden of his stanaa is still 

DvL paa cPamui du chasleau Sandrieaurt, 
He sings, or says, 

* Oncques, depuia le temps du roi ArtuSi 
Ne furent tant les armes exaulcfes— > 
Maint chevaliers et preuz entrepenan*— 
Princes plusieurs ont terre d^lac^es 
Pour y venir donner coups, et pouss^ 
dui ont ^t^ Ih tonus si deibourt, 
Que par force n'ont prises et pass^ 
Lea barrierea, entries, et passees 
Du pas des armes du chasteau Sandricourt' 

Doubtless, there, many a Roland met with his Oliver, 
and could not pass the Mrriers. Cased as thev were in 
Iteel, de pied en cap, we presume that thev could not ma- 
terially injure themselves ; yet, when on foot, the ancient 
judges discovered such symptoms of peril, that on the 
following day they advised our kni^ts to satisfy them- 
■elvea by fighting on horsebadc. Against this prudential 
counsel for some time they protested, as an inferior sort 
of glory. However, on the next day, the horse combat 
was appointed in the eamfour^ by the pine-tree. On the 
fbnowing day they tried their lances in the meadow of the 
thorn ; but, though on horseback, the judges deemed their 
attacks were so fierce, that this assault was likewise not 
without peril ; for somv horses were killed, and some 
knights were thrown, and lay bruised by their own mail ; 
bat the barbed horses, wearing only de» duanpjrienst head- 
pieces magnificentiv caparisoned, found no protection in 
their ornaments. The last days were passed in combats 
of two to two, or in a single encounter, a^foot, in the foret 
diMyo&is. These jousts passed without any accident, and 
the prixes ware awarded in a manner eoually gratifying to 
the claimants. The last day of the festival was concluded 
with a most sumptuous banquet. Two noble knights had 
ondertaken the humble ofSee of moiCres d'ftotel ; and while 
the knights were parading in the /orsf cieeoyafrte, seeking 
adventures, a hundred servants were seen at all points, 
'^''T^'^ wiiite and red hypocral, and juleps, ann mrop 
4t mslw, sweetmeats, and other spieeries, to comfort these 
waaderers, who on returning to Uie dkasfeov, found « 
^^S^ *•** f IgPteous banouet. The tables were crowded 
Uime eoort-apartment, where some hekl one hundred and 
twstra gMtleMsn, not inchiding the damn and the daiwsi 



seUss. In the halls, and outside of the dkoateou, were otbei 
tables. At that festival more than two thoaaand persom 
were magnificently entertained free of every expense ; then 
attendants, their armourers, their p^imtasfurs, and others, 
were also present. La Dame de Sandricottrt^ * fut modi 
aise d*avoir donn6 dans son chasteau si belle, si magm- 
fique, et gorgias»e fete.' Historians are apt to describe 
their personages as they appear, not as they are : if the 
lady of the Sieur Sandricourt really was * moult aise' 
during these gorgeous days, one cannot bat aympaibixe 
with me lady, when her loyal knight and spouse confessed 
to her, after the departure of the mob of two thousand 
visiters, neighbours, soldiers, and coortierB,— the knights 
challengers, and the knights assailants, sind the fine 
scenes at the pine-tree ; the barrier in the meadow of the 
thorn ; and the horse-combat at the carreftmr ; and the 
iousts in the Jjarel devoyablg ; the carousals in the castle- 
halls; the jollity of the banquet-tables, the moresooes 
danced till they were reminded * How the waning night 
grew old !' — in a word, when the costly dream had va- 
nished, — that he was a ruined man forever, by inunortal- 
izing his name in one grand chivalric festival ! The Sieur 
de Sandricourt, like a great torch, had consumed himself 
in his own brightness ; and the very land on which liie 
famous Pom de Sandrioourt was held--had passed away 
with it ! Thus one man sinks generations bj that wast^ 
fulness, which a political economist would assure as wu 
committing no injury to society ! — The moral evil goes for 
nothing in financial statements ! 

Similar instances of ruinous luxury we inay find in die 
prodigal costliness of dress through the reiirn of Elizabeth, 
James the First, and Charles the First. Not only in ther 
massy grandeur they outweighed us, but the aecumulatioB 
and variety of their wardrobe displayed such a caiety of 
fancy in their coloura and their ornaments, that the draw- 
ing-room in those days must have blazed at their presence, 
and changed colour as the crowd moved. But if we may 
trust to royal proclamations, the ruin was general amoog 
some classes. Elizabeth issued more than one prodama- 
tion against * the excess of apparel !* and among other 
erils which the government imagined this passion for dress 
occasioned, it notices ' the wasting and undoing of a great 
number of young gentlemen, otherwise serriceable ; and 
that others, seekine by show of appare! to be esteemed 
as gentlemen, and allured by the vain show of these thingi, 
not only consume their gootis and lands, but also run into 
such debu and shifts, as they cannot live out of danger 
of laws, without attempting of unlawful acu.* The queeo 
bids her own household * to look unto it for good example 
to the realm ; and all noblemen, archbishops and bishops, 
all mayors, justices of peace, Itc, shoukl see them exe- 
cuted m their private households.* The greatest diffioolty 
which occurred to regulate the wear df apparel was ascer- 
taining the incomes of persons, or, m the words of the pro- 
clamation, * finding that it is very hard for any maa*s stale 
of living and value to be truly understood by other perMm.' 
They were to be regulated, aa they appear * sessed in che 
subsidy books.' But if persons coose to be more na^ 
nificeni in their dress, they were allowed to justify their 
means : in that case, if allowed, her majesty would not be 
the loser ; for they were to be rated in the subsidy books ; 
according to such valuea as thev themselves offered is a J 
qualification M the splendour of their dress ! 

In my researches among manuscript letters of the tifsei^ 
I have had frequent occasion to discover how penons of 
consklerable rank appear to have carried then* aaes « 
their backs, and with their ruinouaand fantastical knonei 
sadly pinched their hospitaUty. It was this which so fre- 
quently cast them into the nets of ' the gold-smiths, t» 
other trading usurers. At the coronation of Jamei we 
First, I find a simple knight whose cloak cost him fire 
hundred pounds; but this was not uncommon. Ai^ 
marriage of Elizabeth, the daughter of James the rv^ 

* Lady Wotton had a gown of which the embroidery coil 
fifty pounds a yard. The Lady Arabella made fiw fJjWt j 
one of which cost 160W. Tlie Lord Mooucate (Moo- : 
tague) bestowed 160W in apparel for hb two ^^^ 
One lady, under the rank of baronneas, was fe"""*i,^ 

1'ewels exceeding one hundred thousand pounds; •»'"* 
^ady Arabella goes beyond her,' says the letteMW««^ 

* All this extreme cost and richea makes us all P^jjr " 
he imagined! I have been amnsed m obssrvi^P*" 
writers of aute^lespatches jocular en any »'*|J2. 
or mortification to which persons are liable, whose Mjr 
neas entirely dependa on their drsas. Sir Da^ ^^**^ 
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^BB, our minbtor at Venioe, commontcatet, aa an article 
'Worth transmittinf, the great disappointment incarred by 
Bir Thoaiaa Glover, * who was just oome hither, and had 
ap p eared one day like a comet, all in crimson velvet and 
beaten gold, but had all his expectations marred on a sud- 
lien, by ihe news of Prince HeniVs death.' 

A similar mischance, from a dinerent cause, was the lot 
of Lord Hay, who made great preparations for his em- 
baasr to Franee, which, however, were chiefly confined to 
bis dress. He was to remain there twenty days ; and the 
letter-writer maliciously observes, that *He goes with 
twenty spscial suits of apparel for so many days* abode, 
besides Ins traveffing robes; but news is very lately come 
that the French have lately altered their fashion, whereby 
he must needs be out of countenance, if he be not set out 
after the last edition !' To find himself out of fashion, with 
twenty suits for twenty days, was a mischance his lord- 
ship bad no right to count on ! 

* The glass of fashion' was unquestionably held up by 
two very eminent characters, Rawleigh and Buckingham ; 
and the authentic facts recorded of their dress, will suffi- 
ciently account for the frequent * Proclamations' to control 
that servile herd of imitators— ^e smaller gentry ! 

There is a remarkable picture of Sir Walter, which will 
at least serve to convey an idea of the eaiety and splendour 
«f his dress. It is a white satin pinked vest, close sleeved 
to the wrist ; over the body a brown doublet, finely flowered 
and embroidered with pearl. In the feather of his hat a 
large ruby and pearl drop at the bottom of the spri^, in 
place of a button ; his trunk or breeches, with his stock- 
ugs and nbboa garters, fringed at the end, all white, and 
bnff shoes with white ribbon. Oldys, who saw this picture, 
Jias thus described the dress of Rawleigh. But I have some 
important additions ; for I find that Rawleigh's shoes on 
great court days were so gorgeously covered with pre- 
cious stones, as to have exceeded the value of six thousand 
six hundred pounds ; and that he had a suit of armour of 
solid silver, with sword and belt blazing with diamonds, 
rubies, and P«>rls ; whose value was not so easily calcu- 
iated. Rawleigh had no patrimonial inheritance ; at this 
moment he had on his back a good portion of a Spanish 
galleon, and the profits of a monopoly of trade he was car- 
lying on with the newly-discovered Virginia. Probably he 
placed aJl his hopes in his dress ! The virgin queen^ when 
sbe issued proclamations against * the excess of apparel,* 
pardoned, by her looks, that promise of a mine which olazed 
m Rawleii;h*s ; and, parsimonious as she was, forgot the 
three thousand changes of dresses, which she herself left 
in the royal wardrobe. 

Buckingham could afford to have his diamonds tacked so 
loosely on, that when he chose lo shake a few off* on the 
ground, he obtained ail the fame he desired from the pick- 
ers-up, who were generally Itt damta de la oanar ! for our 
duke never condescended to accept what he himself had 
dropped. His ck>aks were trimmed with great diamond 
buttons, and diamond hat-bands, cockades, and ear-rings 

Joked with great ropes and knots of pearls. This was 
owever, but Tor ordinary dances. * He had twenty-seven 
suits of clothes made, the richest that embroideryj lace, 
silk, velvet, silver, gold, ;tnd gems, could contribute ; one 
of which was a white uncut velvet, set all over, both suit 
and cloak, with diamonds valued at fourscore thousand 
pounds, besides a great feather, stuck all over with dia- 
monds, as were also his sword girdle, hat, and spurs.'* In 
tbe masques and banquets with which Buckingham enter- 
tained toe court, he usually expended, for the evening, 
from one to five thousand pounds. To others I leave to 
calculate the value of money ; the sums of this gorgeous 
wastefulness, it must be recollected, occurred before this 
million age of ours. 

If, to' provide the means for such enormous expenditure, 
Buckingham multiplied the grievances of monopilies ; if be 
piliageathe treasury for his eighty thousand pounds' coat ; 
if Rawleigh was at length driven to his last desperate enter- 
prise, to relieve himself of his creditors, for a pair of six 
the thousand pounds' shoes— in both these cases, aa in that of 
ohivalric Sandricourt, the political economist may perhaps 
adtnowledge, that then is a »ort of kuntry highfy criminal. 
AU the arguments he may urge, all the statidtical accounts 
be may calculate, and the healthful stale of his circulat- 
ing medium among ' the* merchants, embroiderers, silk- 
nan, and jewellers'— will not alter such a moral evil, 

* The Jesuit Drexelius, in one of his religious dialogues, 
notices the fact ; but I am referring to an Harleian manuscript, 
srhich confirms tbe information of the Jesuit. 



which leaves an eternal taint in < the wealth of nations !" 
it is the principle that * private vices are public benefits,' 
and that men may be allowed to ruin their generatioiis 
without committing any injury to society. 

DISCOVKIUES or SKCLUDSD MSV. 

Those who are unaccustomed to the labours of the dosst 
aro unacquainted with the secret and silent triumphs o^ 
tained in the pursuits of studious men. That aptibida, 
which in poetry is sometimes called in$piratum, in know- 
ledge we may call aagacUy ; and it is probable, that the 
vehemence of the one does not excite more pleasure thaa 
the still tranquillity of the other : they are both, according 
to the strict signification of the Latin term firwa whence 
we have borrowed ours of invention, a finding out. the re* 
suit of a combination which no other has formed but oor- 
selves. 

I will produce several remarkable instances of the felidty 
of this aptitude of the learned in making discoveries whi^ 
could only have been effectuated by an uninterrupted in- 
tercourse with the objects of their studies, making things 
remote and dispersed familiar and present. 

One of ancient date is better known to the reader than 
those I am preparing for him. When the magisfrates of 
Syracuse were showing to Cicero the curiosities of tho 

(>lace, he desired to visit the tomb of Archimedes ; but, to 
lis surprise, they acknowledged that they knew nothing of 
any such tomb, and denied that it ever existed. The 
learned Cicero, convinced by the authorities of ancient 
writers, by the verses of the inscription which he remem- 
bered, and the circumstance of a sphere with a cylinder 
being engraven on it, requested them to assist him in ths 
search. They conducted the illustrious but obstinate 
stranger to their most ancient burying ground : amidst the 
number of sepulchres, they observed a small column over- 
hung with brambles— Cicero, looking on while they were 
clearing away the rubbish, suddenly exclaimed, ' l^ere is 
the thing we 'are lookins for!* Hb eye had caught the 
geometrical figures on tno tomb, and the inscription soon 
confirmed his conjecture. Cicpro long af\er exulted in the 
triumph of this discovery. — ^ Thus !' he says, * one of the 
noblest cities of Greece, and once the most learned, had 
known nothing of the monument of its most deserving and 
ingenious citizen, had it not been discovered to them by a 
native of Arpinum !' 

The ereat French antiquary Peiresc exhibited a singu- 
lar combination of learning, patient thought, and luminous 
sagacity, which could restore an ' airy nothing* to * a local 
habitation and a name.' There was found an amethyst, 
and the same afterwards occurred on the front of an an- 
cient temple, a number of markaf or indents, which had 
long perplexed inquirers, more particularly as similar marks 
or indents were frequently observed in ancient monuments. 
It was agreed on, as no one couM understand them, and 
all would be satisfied, that they were secret hieroglypnics. 
It occurred to Peiresc, that these marks were nothing 
more than holes for small nails, which had formerly fas- 
tened little lamimBi which represented so many Greek let^ 
ters. This hint of his own suggested to him to draw lines 
from one hole to another; and he beheld the amethyst re- 
veal the name of the sculptor, and the frieze of the temple 
tbe name of the God ! This curious discovery has been 
since frequently applied ; but it appears to have originated 
with this great antiquary, who by his learning and saga- 
city explained a supposed hieroglyphic, which had been 
locked up in the silence of seventeen centuries.* 

Learned men, confined to their study, have oflen recti- 
fied the errors of travellers ; they have done more, they 
have fonnd out paths for them to explore, or opened seas 
for them to navigate. The situation of the vale of Tempo 
had been mistaken by modern travellers ; and it is singu- 
lar, observes the Quarterly Reviewer, yet not so singular 
as it appears to that elegant critic, that the only gocM 'di- 
rections for finding it had been given by a person who was 
never in Greece. Arthur Browne, a man of letters of 
Trinity College, Dublin~-it is gratifying to quote an Irish 
philosopher and man of letters, from the extreme rarity of 
the character— was the first to detect the inconsistencies 
of Pococke and Busching, and to send future travellers to 
look for Tempe in its real situation, the defiles between 
Ossa and Olympus; a discovery subsequently realised. 

* The curious reader may view the marks, and the manner 
In which tho Greek characters were made out. In the prelbce 
to Hcame's * Curiiius Discourses.* The amethyst proved 
more difficult than the frieze, from the circumstance, that % 
engraving on the stone tbe letters must be reversed. 
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When Dr Clarke ditcoverod an inscriptionpoqiorting that 
the pass of Tempe had been fortified by Caesiui Longi- 
nu8, Mr Walpob, with equal felicity, detected, in Cesar's 
History of the Civil War, the name and the mission of this 
▼ery person. 

A iiWng geographer, to whom the world stands deeply 
indebted, does not read Herodotus id the ori^in|d ; yet, by 
die exercise of his extraordinary aptitude, it is well known 
that he has dfVen corrected the Gi^ek historian, explained 
fl^urities in a text which he never read, by his own happy 
conjectures, and confirmed his own discoveries by the suIh 
•equent knowledge which modern travellers have afforded. 
Grray's perseverance in studying the geography of India 
and of Persia, at a time when our country had no imme- 
diate interests with those ancient empires, would have 
been placed by a cynical observer among the enrious idle- 
ness of a mere man of letters. These studies were indeed 
prosecuted, as Mr Malhias obaerves, * <m the disinterested 
principles of liberal investifalion^ not on those of policy, 
nor oi the regulation of trade, nor of the extension of em- 
pire, nor of permanent establishments, but simply and 
solely on the grand view of what is, and of what is past. 
They were the researches of a solitary scholar in acade- 
mical retirement.' Since the time or Gh-ay, these very 
pursuits have been carried on W two consummate geo- 
graphers, Major Reimel and Dr Vincent, who have opened 
to the classical and the political reader all he wished to 
learn, at a time when India and Persia had become objects 
interesting and importuit to us. The fruits of Gray's 
learning, long after their author was no more, became vahi- 
able! 

The studies of the < solitary scholar' are always useful 
t6 the world, although they may not always be timed to its 
present wants ; with him, indeed, they are not merely de- 
signed for this purpose. Gray discovered Ipdn for him- 
self; but the aohiary pursuits of a ^eat student, shaped to 
a particular end, wjli never fail bemg useful to the world ; 
though it may happen, that a century may elapse between 
the periods of the discovery and its practical utility. 

Halley's version of an Arabic MS on a mathematical 
subject, offers an instance of the extraordinary sagacity I 
am alluding to ; it may also serve as a demonstration of 
the peculiar and supereminent advantages possessed by 
malnematioians, observes Mr Dugald Stewart, m their 
fixed relations, which form the objects of their science, and 
the corresponaent precision in their language and reason- 
ings :-->as matter of literary historyi it is highly curious. 
Dr Bernard accidentallv discovered in the Bodleian library 
an Arabic version of^ApoUonius 4e Sectione RatUmU. 
whioh he determined to translate in Latin, but only finished 
about a tenth part. Halley, extremely ioterest«d by the 
subject, but with an entire icnoraace of the Arabic lan- 
guage, resolved to complete the imperfect version ! As- 
sisted only by the manuscript which Bernard had leA, it 
served him as a key for investigating the sense of the ori- 
ginal ; he first made a Utt of tho$0 wonU wherever they 
occurred, with the tram of reammmg in which they were 
involved, to decipher, by these very slow degrees, the im- 
port of the context ; till at last HaJley succeeded in ma^ 
taring the whole work, and m bringing the translation, 
without the aid of any one, to the form m which he gave 
it to the public ; so that we have here a difficult work 
translated from the Arabic, by one who was in no manner 
conversant with the language, merely by the exertion of 
his sagaoiiy ! 

I give the memorable account, as Boyle has delivered it, 
of the circumstances which led Harvey to the discovery of 
the circulation of the blood. 

( I remember that when I asked our famous Harvey, in 
the only discourse I had with him, which was but a little 
while before he died, what were the things which induced 
him to think of a circulation of the blood ? he answered 
me, that when he took notice that the valves in the veins 
of so many parts of the body were so placed that they gave 
free passage to the bk>od towards the heart, but opposed 
the passage of the venal blood the contrary way, he was 
invited to think that so provident a cause as nature had not 
placed so many valves without design ; and no design 
seemed more probable than that, sinee the blood oould not 
well, because of the interposing valves, be sent by die 
veins to the limbs, it should be sent by the arteries and 
return through the veins, whose valves did not oppose its 
course that way.' 
The reason here ascribed to Harvey seens now so very 



natural and obvious, that some have been disposed loqi 
tion his claim to the high rank commonly .asatgnod to bim 
among the improvers of science ! Dr WiUimm HuDtar 
has sakl, thai after the discovery of the valves in the Teios, 
which Harvey learned while in Italy from his master, Fa^ 
bricius ab Aquapendenle, the remaining step Bsigbt easily 
have been made by any person of common abilities. ' This 
discovery,' he observes, * set Harvey to work npoB IJbe 
see of the heart and vascular system in animals ; and in 
the ooune ofwme yean^ he was so happy as to discover, 
and to prove beyond all possibility of doubt, the ctrciilatiflD 
of the blood.' He afterwards expresses his asfonishmest 
that this discovery should have been left for Harvey, thoa^ 
he acknowledges it occupied ' a course of years r addiiig» 
that * Providence meant to reserve it for Atst, and woon 
not let men see 10^ loas before thenif nor tmdtnttmd wilat 
they read. It is remarkaUa that when great discoveries 
are effectnd, their simplicity always seems to detract iroei 
their originality ; on those occasions we are reminded of 
the e^g of Columbus ! 

It IS said that a recent discovery, which aseertaias that 
the Niger empties itself into the Atlantic Ocean, was 
really anticipated by the geographical acumen of a student 
at Glasgow, who arrived at the same condusioo by a aiost 
persevering investigation of the works of travelwrs and 
geographers, ancient and modem, and by an examinatian 
of African captives ; and had actually constmcted, for 
the inspectioa of government, a map or Africa, on wbidi 
he had traced the entire course of the Niger from the in- 
terior. 

Franklin conjectured the identity of Kjthtning and of 
electricity, before he had reaKxed it by decisive experiment. 
The kite being raised, a considerable time elapsed before 
there was any appearance of its being electrified. One 
very promising cloud had passed over it without any efieet. 
Just as he was beginning to despair of his contrivance, he 
observed sqme loose threads of the hempen string to stand 
erect, and to avoid one another, just as if the^ had been 
suspended on a common conductor. Struck with this pro- 
mising appearance, he immediately presented bis knuckle 
to the key ! And let the reader judge of the exquisite 
pleasure he must have fh\t at that moment when the du- 
eovery teas comjilde ! We owe to Priestly this admirable 
narrative^the strong sensation of delight which Franklin 
experienced as his knuckle touched the key, and at the 
moment when he felt that a new world was opening, might 
have been equalled, but it was probably not surpassed, wwai 
the same hand signed the long-disputed independence of 
his country ! 

When Leibnitz was occupied in his philosophical rea- 
sonings on his Law of Continuity, his srogular sai^dty 
enabled him to predict a discovery which sfkerwards was 
realized-^e imagined the necessary existence of the po- 
lypus ! 

It has been remarked of Newton, that seyeral of hii 
riight hints, some in the modest form of queries, have been 
ascertained to be predictions, and among others that of the 
inflammability of the diamond ; and many have been 
eagerly seized upon as indisputable axioms. A bint at 
the close of his optics, that ' If natural philosophy shooid 
be continued to be improved in its various brsnches, the 
bounds of moral philosophy would hn enlarged also,' i*, 
perhaps, among the most important of human discoveries 
—it gave rise to Hartley's Physulogical T%eory of tkt 
iUtfid. The queries, the hints, the conjectures of Newton, 
display the most creative sagacity ; and demonstrate in 
what manner the discoveries of retired men, while they 
bequeath their legacies to the world, affbrd to themselves 
a frequent source of secret and silent triumphs. 
sExnrxMcirrAL biooraprt. 

A periodical critic, probably one of the juniors, has 
thrown out a startling observation. * There is,' says (hs 
literary senator, * something melancholv in the study of 
biographv. because it is— a history of the dead !' A tro- 
ism and a falsity mixed up tofrether, is the temptalJoo widi 
some modem critics to commit that darling sin of their*-- 
novelty and originality ! But we really cannot coodolfl 
with the readers of Plutarch for their deep melandiely^ 
we who feel our spirits refreshed amidst the mediocrity of 
society, when we are recalled back to the men and women 
who WERE ! illustrious in every glory ! Biography *'* 
us is a re-union with human existence in its most ezceli'"' 
state ; and we find nothing dead in the past, while ^^^^ 
1 tain the sympathies which only require to be awakeoeo* 
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It would hare been more reasoDable had the critic dis- 
iBOf cr ed that our country has not vet had her Plutarch ; 
•and that our biography remains still little more than a mass 
ofeon|Nlation. 

In Una study of biofrapby there is a species whirJi has 
MN yet been «usthiguiMed— -biofrraphiea composed by some 
domestic Iriend^ or by some enthusiast who works with 
lore. A term is unquestionably wanted for this distinct 
-dass. TheGennans seem to nave invented a ptatonic 
one, drawn from the Greek, juryc^, or the soul ; tor they 
caU this thnptsf^oUgical Uft, Another attempt has been 
<B^^ ^ givu^K it the Bcienlific term of idiotyneraeyt to 
denote a peculiarity of disposition. I would call it tentU 

It is dtstinct from a dbtmslofteo/ biography, for it 
flsarebee for the indiridual's feeling amidst the ascertained 
Acts of his -life ; so that &cts, which occurred remotely 
iirara each other, are here brought at once together. The 
detail of events which completes the chronological biogra- 
|iby eoBtains many which are not connected with the pe- 
culiari^ of the cnaracter itself. The mntimental is also 
distinct from the tttito-btographyf however it may seem a 
part <^ it. Whether a man be entitled to lavish nis pane- 
gyric on himself, I will not decide ; l^ut it is certain that he 
fisks every thing by appealing to a solitary and suspected 
witness. 

We have two lives of Dante, one by Boccaccio, and the 
other by Leonardo Aretino, both interesting ; but Boccac- 
cio's is the tentinuntttl life f 

Aretino, indeed, finds fault, but with all the tenderness 
possible, with Boccaccio's affectionate sketch, Origine^ 
Vita, Studx e Cottumi del darisntno Dante, ^e. * Origm, 
Life, Studies, and Manners, of the iUuntrious Dante,' ^. 
* It seems to me,* he says, ' that our Boccaccio, dotdui- 
w» e nuniitmmo tiosM, sweet and delightful man! has 
written the lifo and manners of this sublime poet, as if he 
Kad been composing the FMocolOf the JFSloitralOy or the 
JFiamdU^ the romances of Boccaccio-—' for all breathes of 
love and sighs, and is covered with warm tears, as if a 
Dsin were bora in this world only to live among the ena- 
moured ladies and the gallant youths of the ten amorous 
days of his hundred novels.' 

Aretino, who wanted not all the feeling requisite for the 
delightful * costumi e studi' of Boccaccio^s Dante, modest- 
ly requires that his own Itie of Dante should be considered 
as a supplement to, not as a substitute for, Boccaccio's. 
Pathetic with all the sorrows, and eloquent with all the 
remonstrances of a fellow-citizen, Boccaccio while he 
wept, hung with anger over his country's shame in its 
«pathy for the hmiour of its long-injured exile. Catching 
inspiration from the breathing pages of Boccaccio, it in- 
clines .one to wish that we possessed two biographies of an 
lilustrious favourite character ; the one strictly and fiilly 
historical, the other fraught with those very feelings of the 
departed, which we may have to seek in vain for, in 4he 
circumstantial and chi'onologicul biographer. Boccaccio, 
.indeed, was overcome by his feelings. He either knew 
not, or he omits the substsntial incidents of Dante's life ; 
while his imagination throws a romantic tinge on occur- 
rences raised on slight, perhaps on no foundation. Boc- 
caccio narrates a dream of the mothor of Dante so fanci- 
fiilly poetical, that probably Boccaccio forgot that none but 
« dreamer could have told it. Seated under a high laurel- 
tree, by tiie side of a vast fountain, the mother dreamed 
that she gave birth to her son ; she saw him nourished by 
its fruit, and refreshed by the clear waters ; she soon be- 
held him a shepherd ; approaching to pluck the boughs, 
she saw him falll When he rose he had ceased to be a 
man, and was transformed into a peacock ! Disturbed by 
her admiration, she suddenly awoke ; but when the father 
found that he really had a (ton, in allusion to the dream he 
called him Dante— or ^'t)en .' e meritamente; perooehi ot- 
ftmamefite, ncamu ri vedra procedendo^ ugui al name fsf- 
JOo ; * and deservedly ! for greatly, as we shall see, the 
effect followed the name !' At nine years of age, on a 
May-day, whose joyous festival Boccaccio beautifully de- 
scribes, when the softness of the heavens re-adorning the 
earth with its mingled flowers, waved the green boughs, 
and made all things smile, Dante mixed with the hoys and 
girls in the house of the good citizen who on that day gave 
the feast, beheld little Bric^, an she was familiarly called, 
but named Beatrice. The little Dante might hare seen 
her before, but he loved her then, and from that day never 
ceased to love ; and thus Dante nella pargoletla eta fatto 
dfamm^ ftrventiatimo urmdorei so fervent a aervani u» 



Love,m an age of childhood! Boccaccio appeals t» 
Dante's own account of his long passion, and his constairt 
sighs, in the VUa Nuovo. No loolc, no word, no sign, 
sulUed the purity of his passion ; but in her twenty-fourth 
year died *la bellissima Beatrice.' Dante is tnen de- 
scribed as more than inconsolaUe ; his eyes were long 
two abundant fountains of tears ; careless of life, he let his 
beard grow wildly, and to others appeared a savage mea^ 
gre man, whose aspect was so changed, that while this 
weeping life lasted, he was hardly recognised by his 
friends ; all looked on a man so entirriy transformed, with 
deep compassion. Dante, won over by those who could 
console the inconsolable, was at length solicited Inr his r^ 
lations to marry a lady of his own condition in nfe ; and 
it was suggested that as the departed lady had occasioned 
him such heavy griefs, the new one might open a sourca 
of delight. The relations and friends of Dante gave him 
a wife that his tears for Beatrice might cease. 

It is supposed that this marriage proved unhappy. Boo* 
caccio, like a pathetic lover rather than biographer, ex- 
claims, * Oh tfunti deehe ! Oh tenebrwi intdietti ! Oh ar^ 
gometUi vom di moUi morttdi mtanie mtm h ntitaia in atma 
cote cotUrarie a* nottri awiai ! &c. Oh blind men ! Oh 
dark minds ! Oh vain arginnents of most mortals, how 
often are the results contrary to our advice! Frequently it 
is like loadinr one who breathes the soft air of Itsly to re- 
fresh himself in the eternal shades of the Rhodopean 
mountains. What physician wooldiexpel a burning raver 
with fire, or put in the shivering marrow of the bones 
snow and ice 1 So certainly shall it fare with him, who, 
with a new love, thinks to mitigate the old. Those who 
believe this know not the nature of love, nor how much a 
second passion adds to the first. In vain would we assist 
or advise this forceful passion, if it has struck its root near 
the heart of him who long has loved .^ 

Boccaccio has beguilM rav pen for half an hour with 
all the loves and fancies whicn sprung out of his own af- 
fectionate and romantic heart. What ainr stuff has ha 
woven into the * Vita' of Dante ! this aentnnental biogro' 
pky ! Whether he knew but little of the personal history 
of the great man whom he idolized, or whether the dream 
of the mother — the May-day interview with the little 
Bric^, and the rest of the children--and the effusions on 
Dante's marriage, were grounded on tradition, one would 
not harshly reiect such tender incidents.* But let it not 
be imagined tnat the heart of Boccaccio was only suscep- 
tible to amorous impressions-^bursts of enthusiasm and 
eloquence, which only a man of genius is worthy of re- 
ceiving, and only a man of genius is capable of bestowing 
— kinale the masculine patriotism of tnis bdd^ indignant 
spirit ! 

Half a century had elapsed since the death of Dante, 
and still the Florentines showed no sign of repentance for 
their ancient hatred of their persecuted patriot, nor any 
sense of the memory of the creator of their language, 
whose immortality had become a portion of their own 
glory. Boccaccio, impassioned by all his generous nature, 
though he regrets he could not raise a statue to Dsnte 
has sent down to posterity more than marble, in the * life. 
I venture to give the lofty and bold apostrophe to his fel- 
low'citizens ; but I feel tliat even the genius of our lan- 
guage is tame by the side of the harmonixed eloquence of 
the great votary of Dante! 

* Ungrateful country! what madn ess urged thee, when 
thy dearest citixen, thy chief benefactor, thy only ooet, 
With unaccustomed cruelty was driven to fli|;ht. Ir this 
had happened in the general terror of that time, coming 
from evil counsels, thou mightest stand excused ; but when 
the oassions ceased, didst rhou repent? didst thou recall 
him? Bear with me, nor deem it irksome from me, who 
am thy son, that thus I collect what just indication 
prompts me to speak, as a man more desirous of witness- 
mg your amenament^ than of beholding you punished! 
Seems it to you glonoos, proud of so many titles and of 
such men, that the one whose like no neighbouring dty 
etm show, you have chosen to chase 'from among you? 

♦ * A Comment on the Divine Comedy of Dsnte,' in Eng- 
lish, printed in Italy, has lust reached me. I am delighted to 
find that this biogmphy of Lovie, however romantic, Is true I 
In his ninth year, Dante was a lover and a poet ! The tender 
ponnet, free from all obscurity, which he compqsed on Beat- 
rice, Is preserved in iho above singular volume. There can 
be no loneer any doubt of the story of Beatrice ; but the son- 
net nnd the passion must be * classed among curious natu- 
ral phenomena,* or how far apocryphal, xsmsins for Atfton 
Inquiry. 
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WUh what triumpha, with what Tiloroafl dtizeni are jaa 
n»l«iidid? Your wealth is a removable and ancertain 
ininc ; yoor fragile beauty will grow old ; your delicacy 
is anameful uid feminine ; but these make you noticed by 
the fiilae judgments of the populace ! Do you glory in your 
merchants and your artists ? I speak miprudently ; but 
the one are tenaciously avaricious u their servile trades ; 
and Art, which once was so noble, and became a second 
nature struck by the same avarice, is now as corrupted, 
and nothing worth ! Do you glory in the baseness and the 
listlessness of those idlers, who, because their ancestors 
are remembered, attempt to raue up among you a nobilitv 
to govern you, ever by robbery, by treachery, by falsehooa ! 
Ah ! miserable mother ! open thme eyes ; cast them with 
•ome remorse on what thou hast done, and blush, at least, 
reputed wise as thou art, to have hid in your errors so 
fatal a choice ! *Why not rather imitate the acts of those 
cities who so keenly disputed merelv for the honour of the 
birth-place of the dt?ine Homer ? Mantua, our neighbour, 
oounis as the greatest fame which remains for her, that 
Virgil was a Mantnan ! and holds his verv name in such 
reverence, that not only in public places, but in the most 
private, we see his sculptured imago ! Tou only, while 
you were made famous oy illustrious men, you only have 
shown no care for vour great poet. Your Dante Alighieri 
died in exile, to which you unjustly, envious of his great- 
ness, destined him ! A crime not to be remembered, that 
the mother should bear an envious malignity to the virtues 
of a son ! Now cease to be unjust ! He cannot do you 
that, now dead, which living, he never did do .to you I He 
lies under another sky than yours, and you never can see 
him again, but on tliat day,' when all your citizens shall 
.view him, and the great Remunerator shall examine, and 
shall pimish! If anger, 'hatred, and enmity, are buried 
with a man, as it is believed, begin then to return to your- 
•elf ; oegin to be ashamed to have acted against your an- 
cient humanity ; begin, then, to wish to appear a mother, 
and not a cold jiegligent utep-dame. Yiela your tears to 
your son ; yield your maternal piety to him whom once 
you repulsed, and, living, cast away from you ! At least 
think of possessing him dead, and restore your citizenship, 
your award, and your grace, to his memory. He was a 
■on who held vou in reverence, and though long an exile, 
he always called himself, and would be called, a Floren- 
tine ! He held you ever above all others ; ever he loved 
you ! What will ynu then do ? Will you remain obsti- 
nate in ini()uity ? Will you practise less humanity than 
the barbarians ? You wtsh that the world should believe 
that you are the sister of famous Troy, and the daughter 
4tf Rome; assuredly the children shouM resemble their 
fathers and their ancestors. Priam, iri his misery, bought 
the corpse of Hector with gold ; and Rome would possess 
the bonet of the Srst Scipio, and removed them from Lin- 
temum, those bones, which, dying, so justly, he had de- 
nied her. Seek then to be the true guardian of your 
Dante, claim him! show this hiraiaae feeling, claim 
him! you may securely do this: I am certain he will 
not be returned to you; but thus at once you may 
betray some mark of compassion, and, not having him 
again, still enjoy your ancient cruelty ! Alas ! what 
comfort am I bringing you ! I almost believe, that if the 
dead could feel, the body of Dante would not rise to re- 
turn to you, for he is lying in Ravenaa, whose hallowed 
■oil is every where covered with the ashes of saints. 
Would Danrequit this blessed company to mingle with the 
remains of those hatreds and iniquities which gave him no 
rest in life 7 The relics of Dante, even amon|^ the bodies 
of emperors and of martyrs, and of their illustrious ances- 
tors, is prized as a treasure, for there his works are looked 
oo with admiration ; those works of which you have not 
yet known to make yourselves worthy. His birth-place, 
his orifin, remains for you, spite of your ingratitude ! and 
this, Rarenna envies you, while she glories in your honoora 
which she has snatched from you through ages yet to come !* 
Such was the deep emotion which opened Boccaccio's 
heart in this sentimental biography, and which awoke 
even shame and confusion in the minds of the Florentines : 
they bhished for their old hatreds, and, with awakened 
sympathies, they hastened to honour the memory of their 
great bard. By order of the eity, the Divina Commedia 
was publicly read and explamed to the people. Boccac- 
cio, then sinking under the infirmities of age, roused his 
departing genius : still was there marrow in the bones of 
the aged Hon, and he engaged in the task of composing his 
oiltbrated Conunentaries on the VMita Cmnm^dia, 



In this class of seiittmeii/a/ hiogn^pky I would pi. 
species which the historian Carte noticed in his uierafy 
travels on the continent, in pursuit of his historical design. 
He found, preserved among several ancient families of 
Prance, their domestic annus. * With a warm, patriotic 
spirit, worthy of imitation, thay have often carefully pre- 
served in their families the acta of their ancvsiore.' This 
delight and pride of the modern Gaub in ibe great and 
good deeds of their ancestore, preserved in domestic ar- 
chives, will be ascribed to their folly or their vanity ; yet in 
that folly there^ may be so much wisdom, and in t^t vanity 
there may be so much greatness, that the one will ao^ly 
redeem the other. 

This custom has been rarely adopted among ourselves ; 
we have, however, a few separate histories of some ancient 
families, as those of Mordaunt, and of Warren. One of 
the moat remarkable is * a genealosical bbiory of the 
House of Yvery, in its different branches of Yvery, Lnvel, 
Perceval, and Goumay.' Two large volumes, doeely 
printed,* expatiating on the charactera and events of a 
single family with the grave pomp of a herald, bat more 
particularly the idolatry of the writer for ancient nobili^, 
and his contempt for that growing rank in society whom 
he designates as * New Men,* provoked the ridicule at 
least of the asperaed.f This extraordinary work, not- 
withstanding its absurdities in iu general result, has Ml 
behind a deep impression. Drawn from the authentic 
family recoros, it is not without interest tha( we toil 
through its copious pages ; we trace with a romantic sym- 
pathy the fortunes of the descendants of the House of 
Yvery, from that not-forgotten hero U vmllcad Perceval 
chevaUer de ta TiMe Rmde, to the Norman Baron Asse- 
lin, surnamed the Wolf, for his bravery or his ferocity; 
thence to the Cavalier of X7harlrs the FHrst, Sir Philip 
Pereival, who having gloriously defended his castle, was 
at length deprived of his lordly possessions, hut never of 
his loyalty, and died obscurely in the roetropolb, of a bn^ 
ken heart, till we reach the Polish Nobleman, the Ijotd 
Egmont of the Georges. 

The nation has lost many a noble example of men and 
women acting a great part on great occasions, and then 
retreating to the shade of privacy ; and we may be con6- 
dent that manv a name has not been inscribed on the roll 
of national glory only from wanting a few drops of ink! 
Such domestic annals'roay yet be viewed in the family r^ 
cords at Appleby Castle ! Anne.Countess of Pembroke,waa 
a glorious woman the descendant of two potent northern 
families, the Veteriponts and the Cliffords. — She lived 
in a state of regal magnificence and independence, inhale 
iting five or seven castles ; yet though her magnificent 
spirit poured itself out in her extended charities, and though 
her iodrpendcnce mated thatof nionarchs, yet she herself, 
in her domestic habits, lived as a hermit in her own cas- 
tles ; and though only acquainted with her native language, 
8h<i had cultivated her mind in many parts of learning ; 
and as Donne, in his way, observes, ' slie knew how to 
converse of every thing ; 'from predestination to slea-silk.' 
Her favorite design was to have materials collected for the 
history of those two potent northern families to whom she 
was allied ; and at a considerable expense she employed 
learned persons to make collections for this purpose, 
from the records in the Tower, the Rolls, and other aepo- 
sitories of manuscripts ; Gilpin had seen three large v<^ 
lumes fairly transcribed. Anecdotes of a great variety 
of characters, who had exerted themselves on very im- 
portent occasions, compose these family records— and in- 
duce one to wish that the public were in possession of 

* This work was published In 1742, and the scarcity of 
these volumes was felt in Orange's day, for they obtained then 
the considerahle price of four guineas ; some time ago a flne 
copy was sold for ihiny at a sale, and a cheap copy was of- 
fered to me at twelvn guineas. These volumes should ron* 
tain seventeen ponraiis. The first was wrinen by Mr Ander* 
son. who, dyinx before the second appeared, Lord Egmont, 
fVora the maiefials Anderson had left, concluded his fkmly 
history— con amorv 

t Mr Andorson. the writer of the first volume, was a feudal 
enthusiast : he has thrown out an odd notion that the rom< 
mercial, or the wealthy class, had intruded on the dlsnltjr of 
the ancient nobUUy : but as wealth has raised such high prfctos 
for labour, commodkies, kc, k had reached lis ne plus ultra, 
and commerce could be carried on no longer! Hehasven> 
lured on this amusing prediction. * As it is, therefore, evi- 
dent that new men will never rise again In any age with such 
advaotaffes of wealth, at least in considerable numbers, tbeic 
party wtll gradually decrease.' 
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•oefa umals of the domestic life of heroes and of sa^s, 
who have ooly failed in obtaining an historian !* 

A biographical moouroent of ihis nature, which has 
passed throngh the press, will sufficielilly prove the utility 
of this class of tenHmental biography » It is the life of 
Robert Price, a Welsh lawyer, and an ancestor of the 
■geotktman whose ingenuity, in our days, has refined the 
pnociples of the Picturesque in Art. This life is announc- 
ed as * printed by the appointment of the family ;' but it 
must not be considered merely as a tribute of private af- 
iirclion ; and how we are at this day interested in the ac- 
tions of a Welsh lawyer in the reign of William the Third, 
whose name has probably nev6r been ocmsigned to the page 
•of history, remains to be told. 

Robert Price, after having served Charles the Second, 
fived latterly in the eventful times of William the Third — he 
was probably of Tory principles, for on the arrival of the 
Dutch prince, he was removed from the attorney-general- 
ship of Glamorgan. The new monarch has been accu»> 
-td oTfa^ouriteism, and of an eagerness in showering exorbi- 
tant ^nts on some of his for^tsners, which soon raised a 
formidable opposition in the jeaioue spirit of Englishmen. 
"The grand favourite, William Bentinck, after being raised 
to the Earidom of Portland, had a grant bestoweaon him 
of three lordships, in the county of Denbigh. The patriot 
<of his native country — a title which the Welsh had already 
conferred on Robert Price— then rose to assert the rights 
of his father-land, and his speeches are as admirable for 
their knowledge a* their spirit. < The submitting of 1500 
freeholders to the will of a Dutch lord was,* as he sarcas- 
tically declared, * putting them in a worse posture than 
their former estate, when under William the Conquerer 
■and his Norman lords. England must not be tributary to 
strangers — we must, like patriots, stand by our country- 
otherwise, when God shall send us a Prince of Wales, he 
nay have such a present of a crown made him, as a Pope 
did to King John, who was surnamed miu terre, and was 
by his father made Lord of Ireland, which grant was con- 
firmed by the Pope, who sent him a crown of peacock's 
feathers, in derogation of his power, and the poverty of his 
country.' Robert Price asserted that the king could not, 
by the Bill of Rights, alien or give away the inheritance of 
a' Prince of Wales, without the consent of parliament. He 
concluded a copious and patriotic speech, by proposing 
that an address be presented to the king to put an immedi- 
ate stop to the grant now passing to the Earl of Portland 
for the lordships, &c. 

This speech produced such an effect, that the address 
was carried unanimouslv ; and the king, though he highly 
resented the speech of Robert Price, sent a civil message 
to the commons, declaring that he ^euld not have given 
Ijord Portland those lands, had he imagined the House of 
Commons could have been concerned ; < I will therefore 
recall the grant !' On receiving the royal message, Ro> 
bert Price drew up a resolution to which the house assen- 
ted, that * to procure or pass exorbitant grants by any 
member of the privy council, &c, was a high crime and 
misdemeanor.' The speech of Robert Price contained 
truths too numerous and too bold to suffer the light during 
that reign ; but his speech against foreigners was printed 
the year after King William"s death, with this title ' Glo- 
ria bambrug, or the speech of s bold Briton in parliament, 
against the Dutch prince of Wales,' with this motto, Op- 
poauit H Vidt. Such was the great character of Robert 
Price, that he was made a Welsh judge by the very 
sovereign whose favourite plans he had so patriotically 
thwarted. 

Another marked event in the life of this English patriot 
was a second noble stand he made against the royal au- 
thority, when in opposition to the public good. The secret 
history of a quarrel between George the First and the 
Prince of Wales, sflerwards George the Second, on the 
birth of a son, appears in this life ; and when the prince 
in disgrace left the palace, his royal highness proposed 
taking his children and the princess with him ; but the king 
detained the children, claiming the care of the royal off- 
spring as a royal prerogative. It now became a legal 
point to ascertain * whether the education of his majesty's 
grandchildren, and the care of their marriages, ^, be- 
umged of right to his majesty as king of this realm, or 
not 7* Ten of the judges obsequiously allowed of the pre- 
rogative to the full. Robert Price and another judge de- 

^Much curious matter about the old Countess of West- 
^norsiand and her seven castles may be found fai Whltaker's 
blslory of Craven, and In PennanL 



cided that the education, &c, was the right of the father} 
ah hough the marriages was ihat of his majesty as king ol 
this realm, yet not exclusive of the prince, (heir father. Ha 
assured the king, that the ten obsequious judges had no 
authority to support their furecipilate opmioo ; all tho * 
books and preceaents cannot form a prerogative for the 
king of this realm to have the care and education <^ his 
grandchildren during the life and without iha consent of 
uieir father— a prerogative unknown to the laws of En([- 
land I He pleads for the rights of a father, with the spirit 
of one who feels them, as well as with legal science, and 
historical knowledge. 

Such were the two great incidents in the life of thia 
Welsh judge ! Yet had the ftmily not found one to com- 
memorate these memorable events in the life of their an« 
cestor, we had lost the noble picture of a constitutional in- 
terpreter of the laws, an indef>endent country gentleman, 
ana an Englishman jealous of the excessive predoaunaaco 
of ministerial or royal influence. 

Cicero, and others, have informed us that the ancient 
history of Rome itself was composed out of such aocounia 
of private families, to which, indeed, we must add those 
annals or registers of public events which unquestionably 
were preserved in the archives of the Temples by the 
Priests. But the history of the individual may involve 
public interest, whenever the skill of tho writer combines 
with the importance of the event. Messala, the orator, 
gloried in having composed many volumes of the genealo- . 
gies of the Nubility of Rome ; and Atticus wrote the ge- 
nealogy of Brutus, to prove him descended from Junius 
Brutus the expulsor of the Tarquins, and founder of the 
Republic, near five hundred years before. 

Another class of this aentimental biography was project- 
ed by the late Elizabeili Hamilton. This was to nave 
consisted of a series ol* what she called eompora<>ve Ho- 
grcmhyt and an ancient character was to have been par- 
alleled by a modem one. Occupied by her historical ro- 
mance with the character of Agrippinoy she sought in mo- 
dem history for a partner of her own sex, and * one who, 
like her, had experienced vicissitudes of fortune ;* and she 
found no one belter qualified than the princess palatine, 
JElixabeth the daughter of Jame$ the Firat. Her next lite 
was to have been that of Seneea^ with the scenes and per- 
sons of which her life of Agrippina had familiarized her ;' 
and the contrast or the parallel was to have been Locke ; 
which, well managed, she thought, would have been suffi- 
ciently striking. It seems to me, that it would rather 
have afforded an evidence of her invention ! Such a W- 
graphical project reminds one of Plutarch's Parallels, and 
might incur the danger of displaying more ingenuity than 
troth. The sage of Cheronea must often have rscked his 
invention to help out his parallels, bending together to 
make them similar, the most unconnected events snd the 
most distinct feelings ; and, to keep his parallels in two 
straight lines, he probably made a free use of augmenta- 
tives and diminutives to nelp out bis pair, who might have 
been equal, and yet not alike ! 

Our Father-land is prodigal of immortal names, or 
names which might be made immortal ; Gibbon once con- 
templated with complacency, the very ideal of Sentimental 
Biography, and, we may regret that he has only left the 
project ! * I have long "revolved in my mind a volume of 
biographical writing ; the lives or rather the characters of 
(he most eminent persons in arts and arms, in church 
and state, who have flourished in Britain, from the reign 
of Henry the Eighth to the present age. The subject would 
afford a rich display of human nature and domestic his- 
tory, and powerfully address itself to the feelings of every 
Englishman.' 

LITEBABT FA.aALLKLS. 

An opinion on this subject in the preceding article htt 
led me to a further investigation. It may be right to ac- 
knowledge . that so attractive is this critical and moral 
amusement of comparing great characters wiih one an- 
other, that, among others, Bishop Hurd once proposed to 
write a book of ParaileUj and has furnished a specimen in 
that of Petrarch and Rousseau, and intended for another 
that of Erasmus with Cicero. It is amusing to observe 
how a lively and subtile mind can strike out resemblances, 
and make contraries accord, and at the same time it may 
show the pinching difficulties through which a parallel la 
pushed, till it ends in a paradox. 

Hurd says of Petrarch and Rousseau — * Both were im- 
pelled by an equal enthusiasm, though directed towtrda 
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different objects : Petrarch's towards the glory of the Ro- 
man name, Rousseau's towards his idol of a slate of na- 
ture ; the one religious, the other un etpritjhrt; but may not 
Petrarch's spite to Babylon be c<Niaidered, in bis time, as 
a species of free-thinkmg '—and concludes, that * both 
were mod, but of a different nature.' UnquestionaUy 
ther* were features much alike, and almost peculiar to 
these two literary characters; but I doubt if Hurd has 
comprehended them in the parallel. 

I now give a specimen of those parallels which have 
done so much mischief in the literary world, when drawn 
by a hand which covertly leans on one side. An elabo- 
rate one of this sort was composed by Longolius or Lon- 
Sieil, between Budnus and Erasmus."* This m%n, 
ough of Dutch origin, affected to pass- for a Frenchman, 
And, to pay his court to bis chosen people, gives the pre- 
ference obliquely to the French Budoeus ; thou^, to make 
a show of impartiality, he acknowledges that Francis the 
First had awarded it to Erasmus ; but probably he did 
not infer that kings were the most able reviewers ! This 
parallel was sent forth during the lifetime of both these 
great scholars, who had long been correspond'tnts, but the 
publication of the parallel interrupted their friendly inter- 
course. Erasmus returned his compliments and thanks 
to Longolius, but at the same time insinuates a gentle 
hint that he was not over-pleased. * What pleases me 
most,' Erasmus writes, ' is the just preference you have 
given Budeos over me ; I confess you are even too eco- 
nomical in your praise of him, as you are too prodigal in 
mine. I thank you for informing me what it is tne learned 
oesire to find in me ; my self-love suggests many little ex- 
cuses, with which, you observe, I am apt to favour my de- 
feett. If I am careless, it arises partly from my igno- 
rance, and more from my indolence ; I am so constituted, 
that I cannot conquer my nature ; I precipitate rather 
than compose, and it is far more irksome for me to revise 
than to write.' 

This parallel between Erasmus and Bodaeus, though 
the parallel itself was not of a malignant nature, yet dis- 
turbed the quiet, and interrupted the friendship of both. 
When Longolius discovered that the Parisian surpassed 
the Hollander in Greek literature and the knowledge of 
the civil law, and wrote more learnedly and laboriously, 
bow did this detract from the finer genius and the varied 
erudition of the more dehghtful writer ? The parallist 
compares Erasmus to * a river swelling its waters and often 
overflowing its banks ; Budnus rolled on like a majestic 
stream, ever restraining its waves within its bed. The 
Frenchman has more nerve and blood, and life, and the 
Hollander more fulness, freshness, and colour.' 

This taste for bio^aphical yaralleUi must have reached 
us from Plutarch ; and there is something malicious in our 
nature which inclines us to form eomparatnie eitiinata, 
usually with a view to nievate one great man at the cost of 
another, whom we would secretly depreciate. Our politi- 
cal parties at home have often indulged in these fallacious 
Earallels, and Pitt and Fox once balanced the scales, not 
y the standard weights and measures which ought to 
have been used, but by the adroitness of the hand that 
pressed down the scale. In literature these comparative 
estimates have proved most prejudicial. A finer model 
exists not than the jtaraUel ofDryden and Pope, by John- 
son ; for without designing anv undue preference, his vigor- 
ous judgment has analvzed tnem by his contrasts, and has 
rather shown their distinctness than their similarity. But 
literary paralldt usually end in producing pardea ; and, as 
I have elsewhere observed, often originate in undervalu- 
ing one man of genius, for his deficiency in some eminent 
quality possessed by the other man oif genius ; they not 
unfrequently proceed from adverse tastes, and are formed 
with tn^ concealed design of establishing some favourite 
one. The world of literature has been deeply infected 
with this folly. Virgil probably was often vexed in his 
days by a parallel with Homer, and tha Homeriana com- 
bated with the Virgiliant. Modem Italy was long divided 
into such literary sects : a perpetual skirmishiqg is carried 
on between the Ariottoiata and the Taaaoiala ; and feuds 
as dire as those between two Highland clans were raised 
concerning the PetrareJusta and the Chiabreriata. Old 
CamaUe lived to bow his venerable genius before a paral- 
lel with Hadfu; and no one has suffered more unjustly by 
such arbitrarv criticisms than Pope, for a strange unnatu- 
ral civil war n&s often been renewed between the Drvden- 
itta and the PojAah, Two men of great genius should 
* ll Is noileed by Joitin, In bts Ufa of Eraamua, vol. I, p. lOQi 



never be depreciated by the misapplied mgeouitj of a 
parallel ; on such occasions we ought to oondude, that 
they are magia porta qutan aimilea. 

THE PBASX. BIBLXB, AHD SIX TBOUMAfm KULATA: 

As a literary curiosity, I notioe a subject which night 
rather enter into the histoid of religion. It relates to toe 
extraordinary state of our English Bibles, which were for 
some time suffered to be so corrupted that no books evw 
yet swarmed with such innumerable errata ! 

These errata unquestionably were in great part volun- 
tary commissions, passages interpolated, and meaninn 
forged for certain jpurposes ; sometimes to sanction toe 
new creed of a hali^hatched sect, and sometimes with aa 
intention to destrov all scriptural authority by a coofonoD, 
or an omission of text*— 4he whole was left open to the 
option or the malignity of the editors, who, proWbly, like 
certain ingenious wine-merchants, contrived to accomo- 
date ' the waters of life' to their customers' peculiar taste. 
They had also a project of printing Bibles as cheaply and 
in a 'form as contracted as they possibly could for the cova- 
mon people ; and they proceeded till it nearly ended with 
having no bible at all : and, as Fuller, in his * Mizt Con- 
toroplations on better Times,' alluding to this circumstance, 
with not one of his lucky quibbles, obaerves, * The smatt 
price of the Bible bath caused the amaU vnacmg of the 
Bible.' 

This extraordinary attempt on the English Bible began 
even before Charles the First's dethronement, and proba- 
bly arose from an unusual demand for Bibles, as the sec- 
tarian fanaticism was increasing. Printing of English Bi- 
bles, was an article of open trade ; every one prmted at 
the lowest price, and as fast as their preises would allow. 
Even those who were dignified as < his Maiesty's Printers' 
were among these manufacturers ; for we ha ye an account 
of a scandalous omissicm by them of the important nega- 
tive in the seventh commandment ! the printers were sum- 
moned before the court of High Commission, and this •loC 
served to bind them in a fine of three thousand pounds . 
A prior circumstance, indeed, had occurred, which indu^ 
ed the government to be more vigilant on the Biblical 
press. The learned Usher, one day hastenmg to preac^i 
at Paul's Cross, entered the shop of one of tm stationers 
as booksellers were then called, and inquiring for a BiUe 
of the London edition, when he came to look for bis text, 
to his astonishment and his horror, he discovered thai the 
verse was omitted in the Bible ! This gave the first occa- 
sion of complaint to the king of the insufferable negligence 
and incapacity of the London press; and, says tbs manu- 
script writer of this anecdote, first bred that great contest 
which followed, between the Univorsily of Cambridge aiKl 
the London stationers, about the right of printing Bibles.* 

The secret bibliographical history of these timcts would 
show the extraordinary state of the press in this new trade 
of Bibles. The writer of a curious oamphlet exposes the 
combination of those called the kbrs urinters, with their 
contrivances to keep up the prices of Bioles ; their corres- 
pondences with the book-sellers of Scotland and Dublin, 
oy which means thev retained the privilege in their own 
hands; the king's Tjondon nrinters gol Bibles printed 
cheaper at Edinburgh. In 1629, when folia Bibles were 
wanted, the Cambridge printers sold tliem at ten shillings 
in quires ; on this the Londoners set six printing hfHts<» at 
work, and, to annihilate the Cambridgians printed a amt- 
lar/ofo Bible, but sold with it five hundred quarto Roman 
Bibles, and five hundred (fuarto English, at five shiilinss a 
book; which proved the ruin of the 'olio Bibles, by keep- 
ing them down under the cost price. Another competi- 
tion arose among those who printed English Bibles in 
Holland, in duodecimo, with an English coloobon, for half 
the price even of the lowest in London. Twelve tboos- 
amd of these duodecimo Bibles, with notes, fabricated m 
Holland, usually by our fugitive sectarians, were seized by 
the king's printers, as contrary to the statute.! Such was 
this shameful war of Bibles— tblioe, quartos^ and duodeci- 
mos, even in the days of Charles the First. The public 
spirit of the rising sects was the real occasion of these in- 
creased demands for Bibles. 

* Harl. MS, 6395. 

t Scintilla, or a Li^ht broken into darke Warehouses ; of 
some Printers, sleeping Stationers, and combining Booksell* 
Jera ; in which i« only a touch of their forestalling and tngroM- 
in^ of Books in Pauenis, and raviringthem to exccMlve pneee. 
LeA to the consideration of the nigh and honourable House of 
Parliament, now assembled. London : Mo where lo be soUt 
but some where to be given. IMl.* 
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Daring the civil wan thej carried on the sAine open 
trade aiM competition, besides the private rentures of the 
smufgled Bibles. A large impression of these Dutch 
English Bibles were burnt bj order of the Assembly of 
Diruies, for these Utru emn: — 

Gkn. xJLXf'i, S4.— Thii is that ass that found rulers in ihe 
wilderness— for mule. 

Roth IT, IS. — The Lord gare her eomtpejon — for oon- 



Luke xxi, 28. — Look ud and lift up your hands, for your 
eomdernnoAm draweth nign— for rademption. 

These errata we^e none of the printers ; but, as a wri- 
ter of the times expresses it, ' e^gious blasphemies, and 
damnable errata* oif some sectarian, or some Bellamy edi- 
tor of that day ! 

The printing of Bibles at length was a privilege con- 
ceded to one William Bentley ; i>ut he was opposed by 
Hills and Field ; and a paper war arose, m which they 
mutoally recriminated on each other, with equal truth. 

Field printed in 1653 what was called the Pearl Bible; 
aBoding, I suppose, to that diminutive type in printing, for 
it could not derive its name from its worth. It is a twenty- 
foors; but to contract the mighty book into this dwarfish- 
■esB, all the original Hebrew tezu prefixed to the Psalms, 
explaining the occasion and the subject of their composi- 
tion, is wholly expunged. This Pearl Bible, which may 
be inspected among the great collection of our English 
BiUes at the Britisn Museum, is set off by many notable 
crrote,' of which these are noticed :— 

Romatis vi, 13. — Neither yield ye your members as ii»- 
stramonts of righteoumeat unto sm^for unrighteoumeu. 

First Corinthians vi, 9.— Know ye not the unrifhteous 
ihaU inherit the kingdom of God ?-^or ihaU not inherit. 

This erratum servod as the foundation of a dangerous 
doctrine ; for many libertines urged the text from this cor- 
rtipt Bible, against the reproofs of a dirine. 

This Field was a crreat forger ; and it is said that he re- 
eeived a present of IBOOl from the independent* to corrupt 
a text in Acts ri, S, to sanction the right of the people to 
appoint ihrir own pastors. The corruption was the easiest 
possible ; it was only to put a ye instead of a loe ; so tliat 
the rijEht in Field's JBibie emanated from the people, not 
fiom the apostles. The only account I recollect of this 
extraordinary state of our Bibles is a hi^py allusion in a 
fine of Butler:** 

Religion spawned a various rout 
Of petulant, capricious sects. 
The maggou or corrupted texts. 

In other Bibles by Hills and Field we may find such 
abundant errata, reducing the text to nonsense or to blas- 
phemy, making the Scriptures contemptible to the multi- 
tude, who came to pray, and not to scorn. 

It is affirmed, in the manuscript account already re- 
ferred to, that one Bible swarmed with tix thouaandfmtlttl 
Indeed, from another source we discover that * Sterne, a 
solid scholar, who was the first who summed up the three 
tkoueand and nx hundred faults, that were in our printed 
Bibles of London.* If one book can be made to contain 
near four thousand errors, little ingenuity was required to 
reach to six thousand : but perhaps this is the first time so 
remarkable an incident in the history of literature has ever 
been chronicled. And that famous edition of the Vulirate 
by Pope Sixtus the Fifth, a memorable book of blunders, 
which commands such high prices, ought now to fall in 
value, before the Pearl Bible, in twenty-fours, of Messrs 
Hills and Field ! 

Mr Field, and his worthy coadjutor, seem to liaye cat^ 
ried the favour of the reigning powers over their oppo- 
nents ; for I find a piece of their secret history. They en- 
gaged to pay 50(M per annum to some, ' whose names I 
Ibrbear to mention,* warily observes the manuscript writer; 
and above lOOf per annum to Mr Marehmont Needham 
and hie wife, out of the profits of the sales of their Bibles ; 
deriding, insulting, and triumphing over others, out of their 
confidence in their great friends and purse, as if they 
were lawless and free, both from offence and punishment. t 
This Marehmont Needham is sufficiently notorious, and 
hts secret history is probablv true ; for in a Mercurius Po- 
sticus of this unprincipled Cobbett of his day, I found an 
daborate pofT of an edition, published by the annuity- 
grantor to this WcMTthy and his Wife ! 

e O Oarranl*s Letter to the Earl of Strafford, Yol. I, p. 
tatfl.H8.7580. 



Not only had the Bible to suffer these indignities of i 
and price, but the Prayer-book was once prmted in an illegi- 
ble and worn out type ; on which the printer being com- 
plained of, he stoutly replied, that * it was as good as the 
price afforded ; and being a book which all persons ought 
to have by heart, it was no matter whether it was read or 
not, so that it was worn out in their hands.' The poritami 
seem not to have been so nice about the source of purity 
itself. 

These hand-bibles of the sectarists, with their six thou- 
sand errata, like the false Duessa, covered their craAy de- 
formity with a fair raiment ; for when the great Selden, in 
the assembly of divines, delighted to confute them in their 
own learning, he would say, as Whitelock reports, when 
.they had cited a text to prove their assertion, * Perhaps in 
your little pocket-bible with gilt leaves,' which they would 
often pull out and read, < the translation may be so, but 
the Greek or the Hebrew signifies this.' 

While these transactions were occurring, it appears that 
the authentic translation of the Bible, such as we now have 
it, by the learned translators in James the First's time, was 
suffered to lie neglected. The copies of the original ma- 
nuscript were in the possession of two of the king's print- 
ers, wno, from cowardice, consent, and connivance, sup- 
pressed the publication; considering that a Bible full of 
errata, and often, probably, accommodated to the notions 
of certain sectarists, was more valuable than one authen- 
ticated by the hierarchy ! Such was the state of the Eng- 
lish Bible till 1660.* 

The proverbial expression of chapter and veree seems 
peculiar to ourselves, and, I suspect, originated in the 
puritanic period, probably just before the civil wars under 
Charles tne First, from the frequent use of appealing to 
the Bible on the moat frivolous occasions, practised by 
those whom South calls ' those mighty men at chapter ana 
verae.* With a sort of religious coquetry, they were vam 
of perpetually opening their gilt pocket Bibles; they 
perked them up with such self-suniciency and perfect 
Ignorance of the original, that the learned Selden found 
con.sidcrable amusement in going to their ' assembly of 
divines,' and puzzling or confuting them, as we have 
noticed. A ludicrous anecdote on one of these occasions 
is given by a contemporarvi which shows how admirably 
that learned man amused himself with this ' assembly of 
divines !' They were discussing the distance between 
Jerusalem and Jericho, with a perfect ignorance of sacred 
or of ancient geogrnphy ; one said it was twenty miles, 
another ten, and at last it was concluded to be only seven, 
for this strange reason, that fish was brought from Jericho 
to Jerusalem market ! Seldon observed, that ' possibly 
the fish in question was salted,' and silenced these acute 
disputants. 

It would probably have greatly discomposed these < chap- 
ter and verse' men, to have informed them that the Scrip- 
tures had neither chapter nor verse ! It is by no means 
clear how the holy writings were anciently oivided, and 
still less how quoted or referred to. The honour of the in- 
vention of the present arrangement of the Scriptures is 
ascribed to Robert Stephens, by his son, in the preface to 
his Concordance, a task which he performed during a 
journey on horseback fmm Paris to London, in 1551 ; and 
whether it was done as Yorick would in his Shandeau 
manner lounging on bis mule, or at his intermediate baits, 
he has received all possible thanks for this employment of 
his time. Two years afterwards he concluded with the 
Bible. But that the honour of every invention may be disi 
puted, Sanctus Pagninus's Bible, printed at Lyons in 
1527, seems to have led the way to tnese convenient divi« 
sions ; Stephens however improved on Pagninus's mode 
of paragraphical marks and marginal verses; and our 
present < chapter and verse,' more numerous and more 
commodiously numbered, were the project of this learned 

{irinter, to recommend hie edition of the Bible ; trade and 
earning were once combined! Whether in this arrange* 
ment any disturbance of the continuity of the text has fbl- 
lowed, is a subject not fitted for my inquiry. ' 

yti!Ty or a particular period op th« stats ov 

RELIGION Ilf OUR CIVIL WARS. 

Looking over the manuscript diary of Sir Symonds 
lyEwes, I was struck by a picture of the domestic reli- 
gious life which at that period was prevalent among fami- 
lies. Sir Symonds was a sober antiquary, heated with no 

* See the London Printers' Lamentation on the Press op* 
pressed, Harl. Coll. Ill, 2B0. 
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ftiwticMB, yet I diKOTered in his EHary that he was a 
▼isiooary in his conititation, macerating his body by pri- 
vate fasts, and sptrilualiung in search of secret st^ns. 
These ascetic penances were afterwards mioceeded in the 
natioB, by an era of hypocritical sancti^; and we may 
trace this last stage of insanity aiid of immorality, 
closing with impiety. This wotHd be a dreadful picture 
of rehgion, if lor a OMBent we supposed that it were 
rdifion ; that consolatory power which has its source in 
our feelings, and according to the deriTation of its ezprea- 
sive term, bmdi men togwux. With us it was sectarism, 
whose ori^ and causes we shall not now touch on, which 
broke out mto so many monstrous shapes, when every pr^ 
tended reformer was guided by his own peculiar fanaes : 
we have lived to prove that folfy and widtedness are rarely 
obsolete. 

The age oC Sir Symonds D'Ewes, who lived throu^ 
the times of Charles uie First, was reli^ous ; for tfie cha- 
racter of this monarch had all the senousness and piety 
not found in the honhommitf and careless indecorums of 
his father, whose manners of the Scottish court were 
moulded on the gaities of the French, from the ancient in« 
teroourse of the French and Scottish governments. But 
this religious age of Charles the First presents a strange 
contrast with me licentiousness which subsequently pre- 
vailed among the people ; there seems to be a secret con- 
nexion between a religious and an irreligious period ; the 
levity of popular feeling is driven to aud fro by its reaction ; 
when man has been once taught to contemn his mere hu- 
manity, his abstract fancies open a secret by-oath to his 
presumed salvation ; he wanders till he is lost — ne trembles 
till he dotes in melancholy — he raves till Truth itself is no 
longer immutable. The transition to a very opposite state 
is equally rapid and vehement. Such is the history of man 
when his Religion is founded on misdirected feelings, and 
such too is the reaction so constantly operating in all hu- 
man affair*. 

The writer of this diary did not belong to those non- 
conformists who arranged themseles in hostility to the es- 
tablished religion and political government of our country. 
A private gentleman and a phlegmatic antiquary. Sir 
Symonds withal was a sealous Churcfa-of England pro- 
testant. Yet amidst the mystical allusions of an age of 
religious controversies, we see these close in the scenes 
we are about to open, and find this quiet gentleman tor- 
menting himself and his lady, by watching for ' certain 
evident markt and eigni of an atnaranoe Tor a better life ;* 
with I know not how many distinct sorts of < Graces.' 
I give an extract from the manuscript diary. 
< f spent this day chiefly in pritxUe fcuixng^ prayer, and 
other religious exercises. This was the first time that I 
ever practised this duty, having always before declined it, 
by reason of the papists' superstitious abuses of it. I had 
partaken formerly oT pubik fastt^ but never knew the use 
and benefit of the same duty performed alone in secret, or 
with others of mine own family in private. In these par- 
ticulars, I had my knowledge much enlarged by the reli- 
r'ous'converse I enjoyed at Albory-Lodge, for there also 
shortly after entered w^oxk framing an evidence of markM 
and eignM for my asturanee of a better Hfe. 

' I found much benefit of my ueretfaatmgt from a learned 
discourse on fasting by Mr Henry Mason, and observed 
his rule, that Christians ought to sit sometimes apart for 
their ordinary humiliation and fasting, and so intend to 
continue the same course as long as my health will permit 
me. Yet did I vary the times and duration of my fasting. 
At fimt, before I hsd finished the marks and tignt of my 
auuranee of a better fi/e, mhich McrutiT^ aud search cost me 
some three-^eore days ^fasting ^ I performed it some limes 
twice in the space of five weeks, then once each month, or 
a little sooner or later, and then also I sometimes ended 
the duties df the day, and took some little food about three 
of the clock in the afternoon. But for divers years last 

fast, I constantly abstained from all food the whole day. 
fasted till supper-time, about six in the evening, and spent 
ordinarly about eight or nine hours in the performance of 
ivUgious duties ; one part of which was Tprayer and een- 
fessum of sins^ to which end I wrote down a rAtxdogue of 
edl my known mns^ orderly. These were all sins of in- 
Jtmity ; for, through God's grace, I was so far from al- 
lowing myself in the practice and commissionof any oefva/ 
ain, as I durst not take upon me any eontrai^ersial sins^ as 
usury, carding, diceing, mixt dancing, and the like, be- 
cause I was in mme own judgment oersuaded they were 



unlawful. Till I had finished my assuranos first in En^ 
lish and afterwards in Latin, witn a large and elaboirate 
preface in Latin also to it ; I spent a great part of the day 
at that work, &c. 

* Saturday, December 1. 16^7, I devoted my osfoal 
c(tirse of secret feasting^ and drew divers signs of^my oa- 
siiraa«e of a better A/e, from the graoe of repentance, hav- 
mg before gone through the graees of knowledge, fiaith, 
hope, love, xeal, patience, hunuiity, aud joy ; ano drawing 
several marks from them on like days of humiHuion fv 
the greater part. My dear wife beginning also to draw 
most eertaan signs of her own future hapiuDeas after death 
from several graces. 

* January 19, 1628. — Saturday I spent in secret hmnilia- 
tion and fastings, and finished mj^ vehols aamranee lo. a 
better Ufe^ consisting of three score and four signs, or marks 
drawn from several graces. I made some 'small alterataoos 
in those signs afterwards ; end when I turned them into 
the Latin tongue, I enriched the margent with fartfaw 
proofs and authorities. I found much comfort and repos- 
edness of spirit from them, which shows the devilish 
sophisms of the papists, anabaptists, and pseudo-Luther- 
ans, and profane atheistical men, who sajr that osmroiioe 
brings forth presumption, and a careless wicked life. True 
when men pretend to the end, and not use the means. 

' My wife joined with me in a private day of fatting and 
drew seueroZ ngns and marks by my htlf eaui assistance, far 
her assurance to a better life.'' 

This was an era of religious diaries, particularly among 
the non-conformists; but they were, as we see, used by 
others. Of the Countess of Warwick, who died in 1678, 
we are told, that < She kept a diary, and took counsels with 
two persons, whom she called her sovTs friends* She 
called prayers heorfs sose, for, such she found tbeoa. 
* Her own lord, knowing her hmers of prayers^ once con- 
veyed a goodly minister into a secret place within hearing, 
who, being a man verjr able to judge, much admired her 
humble fervency ; for in praying site prayed ; but whea 
she did not with an audioie voice, her sighs and groans 
might be heard at a good distance from the doeet.' We 
are not suprised to discover this practice (^religious dia- 
ries among the more puritanic sort ; what they were we 
may gather from this aescription of one. Mr John Jane- 
way * kept a diary, in which he wrote down every nening 
what \ho frame of his spirit had been ali that day ; he took 
notice what tnoomes he had, what prqfit he received in his 
spiritual traffic ; what returns came from that far country ; 
what aiistoers of prayer, what deadness and flatn^s at 
spirit,' 4^e. And so we find of Mr. John Carter, that * He 
kept a dcy^book and cast up his aooounU with G^d every 
day.''*' To such wordly notions had they humiliated the 
spirit of religion ; and this style, and this mode of religioa, 
has long been continued among us. even amonir men of 
superior acquisitions ; as witness the * Spiritual Diary and 
Soliloques' of a learned physician within our own umes. 
Dr. Rutty, which is a great curiosity of the kind. 

Such waa the domestic state of many well meaning 
families they were rejecting with the utmost abhorrence 
every resemblance to what they called the idolatry of Rome, 
while, in fact, the gloom of the monastic cell was settling 
over the houses of these melancholy puritans. Private 
fasts were more than ever practised ; and a lady said to 
be eminent for her genius and learning, who outfived this 
era, declared that she had nearly lost her life through a 
prevalent notion that no fat person could get to Heaven ,* 
and thus spoiled and wasted her body through excessive 
fastings. A quaker, to prove the text that * Man shall not 
live fy bread alone, but by the word of God,' oersisted in 
refusing his meals. The literal text proved for nim a dead 
letter, and this practical commentator died by a metaphor. 
This quaker, however was not the only victim to the letter 
of the text ; for the famous Origen, by interpretins in too 
literal a way the 12th verse of the I'dth of St Matthew, 
which alludes to those persons who become eunuchs for 
the kingdom of heaven with his own hands armed himself,, 
against himself, as is sufficiently known. ^Retourmmsa 
nos moutons P The parliament afterwards had both peri- 
odical and occasional fasts; and Charies the First oppos- 
ed ' the hypocritical fast of every Wednesday in the month 
by appoinung one for the second Friday i* tbe two unhap- 

* Tbe Lives of sundry eminent Persons to this later Age } 
by Samuel Clarke. Fo. I68S. A rare volume, with eoiioiiB 
nortraits. 
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pj partiM, who w«r6 huBferiog tnd thintiag for each 
ouer's bloNod, wero fasting in Bpite one against the other ! 

Wiiboot inquiring into the causes, sreii if we thought 
that we could asoertain them, of that frigbtiul dissolution of 
raligioo which so long prevailed in our country, and of 
which the very corruption it has left behind still breeds in 
noBstrous shapes, it will be sufficient to observe, that the 
destruction of the monarchy and the ecclesiastical order 
was a moral earthquake, overturning all minds, and open- 
ing ail changes. A theological logomadiy was substituted 
by the sullen and proud ascetics who ascended into power. 
Theee, without wearying themselves, wearied all others, 
and triumphed over each other by their mutual obscurity. 
The two creat giants in this theological war were the (a* 
BOOS Richard Baxter and Dr Owen. They both wrote a 
library of books ; but the endless controversy between 
them was the extraordinary and incomprehensible subject, 
whether the death of Ghnst was m)httio ^pademt or only 
toHimdem ; that is, whether it was a payment of the very 
thing, which by law we oa^ht to have paid, or of some- 
thing held bjf God to be equivalent. Such was the point 
on which this debate between Owen and Baxter, lasted 
without end. 

Yet these metaphysical absurdities were harmless, com- 
pared to what was passing among the more hot fanatics, 
who were for acting the wild fancies which their melan- 
choly Inrains engendered ; men, who from the places into 
which they had thrust themselves, might now be called 
* the higher orders of society !* These two parties alike 
sent forth an evil spirit to walk among the multitude. — 
Every one would become his own law-maker, and even 
his own prophet ; the meanest aspired to give his name to 
Ws sect. All things were to be put into motion according 
to the St. Vltus's dance of the last new saint. 'Away 
with the Law ! which cuts off a man's legs and then bi<b 
him walk !» cried one from his pulpit, * Let believers sin 
as fast as they will, they have a fountain open to wash 
them,' declared another teacher. We had the Brwmiiia, 
from Robert Brown, the VaneuU, from Sir Harry Vane, 
then we sink down to Mr Traske, Mr Wilkinson, Mr 
Robmson, and H. N., or Henry Nicholas, of the Family 
of Love, belides Mrs Hutchinson, and the Grindletonian 
familVf who preferred < motions to motives,' and conve> 
niently assumed, that ' their spirit is not to be tried by the 
Scripture, but the Scripture by their spirit.' Edwards, 
the author of' Gangrmna,' the adversary of Milton, whose 
work may still be preserved for its curiosity, though im- 
mortalized by the scourge of genius, has furnished a list of 
about two hundred of such sects in these times. A divine 
of the Church of England observed to a great secretary, 
'Tou talk of the idolatry of Rome; but each of you,when- 
ever you have made and set up a calf, will dance about 
it.* 

This confusion of religions, if, indeed, these pretended 
modes of faith could be classed among religions, disturbed 
the consciences of ^ood men, who read themselves in and 
out of their vacillating creed. It made, at las^ even one 
of the ouritans themselves, who had formerly complained 
that they had not enjoyed sufficient freedom unoer the 
bishops, cry out against * this cursed intolerable intolera- 
tion.' And the fact is, that when the presbyterians had 
fixed themselves into the government, they published seve- 
ral treatises against toleration ! The parallel between 
these wild notions of reform, and those or another charac- 
ter, run closely together. About this time weU-meaning 
persons, who were neither enthusiasts from the ambition 
of founding sects, nor of covering their immorality by their 
mipiety, were infected with the rdigiota insoma. One 
case may stand for many. A Mr Greswold, a gentleman 
of Warwickshire, whom a Brownist had by degrees en- 
ticed from his parish church, was afterwards persuaded to 
return to it — but he returned with a troubled mind, and 
lost in the prevalent theological contests. A horror of bis 
future existence shut him out, as it were, from his present 
one: retiring into his own house, witli his children, he 
ceased to communicate with the living world. He had 
his food put in at the window ; and when his children lay 
sick, b« admitted no one for their relief. His house, at 
length, was forced open; and they found twochiMren 
deadj and the father confined to his bed. He had mangled 
bis bible, and cut out the titles, contents, and every thing 
but the very text itself ; for it seems that he thouriit that 
every thing human was sinful, and he conceived that the 
thleaoT the books and the cootonts of the chapters, were 



to be cut out uf the sacred Scriptures, as having been 
composed by men.* 

More terrible it waa when the iasanitVi which had hith- 
erto been more confined to the better classes, burst forth 
among the common people. Were we to dwell minutely 
on this period, we should start from the picture with hor- 
ror : we might, perhaps, console ourselves with a disbe- 
lief of its truth ; out the drug though bitter in the mouth 
we must sometimes digest. To observe the extent to 
which the populace can proceed, disfranchised of law and 
religion, will always leave a memorable recollection. 

What occurred in the French revolution had happened 
here— an age of impiety ! Society itself seemed dissolved, 
for every tie of private affection and of public duty was un- 
kraseDed. Even nature was strangely violated! From 
the first opposition to the decorous ceremonies o( the na- 
tional church, by the simple puritans, the next stage waa 
that of ridicule, and the last of obloquy. They began by 
calling the surplice a linen rag on the back ; baptism a 
Christ-cross on a baby's face ; and the organ was likened 
to the bellow, the grunt, and the barking of the respective 
animals. They actually baptired hcwses in churches at 
the fonts ; and the jest of that day was, that the Reforma- 
tion was now a thorough one in England, since our norsea 
went to church.f St Paul's cathedral was tivned into a 
market, and the aisles, the communion table, and the altar, 
served for the foulest purposes. The liberty which every 
one now assumed of delivering his own opinions led io acts 
so execrable, that I can find no parallel for ihem except in the 
mad times of the French Revolution. Some mainiained 
that there existed no distinction between moral good and 
moral evil ; and that ever;^ man's actions were prompted 
by the Creator. Prostitution was professed as a religious 
act ; a glazier was declared to be a prophet, and the wo- 
man he cohabited with was said to be ready to lie in uf the 
Messiah. A man married his father's wife. Murders of 
the most extraordinary nature were occurring ; one woman 
cnicified her mother, another in imitation oT Abraham sa- 
crificed her child ; we hear, too, of parricides. Amidst 
the slsughters of civil wars, spoil and blood had accus- 
tomed the people to contemplate the most horrible scenes. 
One mad-man of the many, we find drinking a health on 
his knees, in the midst of a town. ' to the devil! that it 
mi|||hl bo said that his family should not be extinct without 
domg some infamous act.' A Scotchman, one Alexander 
Agnew, commonly called * Jock of broad Scotland,' whom 
one cannot call an atheist, for he does not seem to deny 
the existence of the Creator, nor a future state, had a 
shrewdness of local humour in his strange notions. Omit- 
ting some offensive things, others as stranee may exhibit 
the state to which the reaction of a hypocritical system of 
religion had driven the common peopie. Jock of broad 
Scotland said he was nothinc in God's common, for God 
had given him nothing ; he was no more obliged to God 
than to the devil, ibr God was very greedy. Neither God 
nor the devil gave the fruits of the ground ; the wives of 
the country gave him his meat. When asked wherein he 
believed, he answered, * He believed in white meal, water, 
and salu Christ was not God, for he came into the work! 
after it was made, and died as other men.' He declared 
that * he did not know whether God or the devil had the 
greatest power, but he thought the devil was the greatest. 
When I die, let God and the devil sUrive for my soul, and 
let him that is strongest take it.' He no doubi had been 
taught by the presbytery to mock religious rites ; and when 
desired to give God thanks for his meat, he said, ' Take a 
sackful of prayers to the mill and grind them, and take 
your breakfast of them.' To others he said, * I will give 
you a two-pence, to prav until a boll of meal, and one 
stone of butter, fall from (leaven through the house rigging 
to you.' When bread and cheese were laid on the ground 

* The Hypocrite discovered and cured, by Sam. Tonhall, 
4to, 1644. 

f Then Is a pamphlet which records a strange fsct 'News 
from Powles : or me new Reformation of the Army, with a 
true Relation of a Colt that was (baled in the Cathedral Church 
of 8t Paul, in London, and how it was publlquely bepiized. 
and the name (because a bald Colt) was called BaaURex I 
1649.' The water ihey sprinkled from the soMier^s helmet on 
this occasion is described. The same occurred elsewhere. 
flee Foulis*8 History of the Plots, lu, of our pretended Saints. 
These men who baptised horses and pics In the name of the 
Trinity, sang Psalms when they marchea. One cannot easiiy 
comprehend the nature of fanaticism, except whea we isam 
that ihey refused to pay rents ! 
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l>7iiiin, be Mid, < If I leare this, I will long cry to God be- 
fore he give il me a^ain.' To others be said, * Take a 
bannock, and break it in two, and lay down one half thereof, 
and you will long pray to God before he put the other half 
to it aeain !' He seems to have been an anti-trinitarian. 
He said he received every thins from nature, which had 
ever reigned and ever would. He would not conform to 
any religious system, nor name the three Persons — < At all 
these things I have long shaken my cap,* he said. Jock 
of broad Scotland seems to have been one of those who 
imagine that God should have fumtb*hed them with ban- 
nocks ready baked. 

The extravagant fervour then working in the minds of 
tne people is marked by the story told by Clement Walker 
of tne soldier who enterui a church with a lantern and a 
candle burning in it, and in the other hand four candles 
not lighted. He said he came to deliver his message from 
Gkxi, and show it by these types of candles. Driven into 
the churchward, and the wind blowing strong, he could not 
kindle his candles, and the new prophet was awkwardly 
compelled to conclude his five documents, abolishing the 
Saboath, tithes, mmisters, magistrates, and, at last, the 
Bible Itself, without putting out each candle, as he could 
Dot kindle them ; observing, however, each time—* And 
here I should put out the first light, but the wind is so high 
that I cannot kindle it.' 

A perfect scene of the effects which this state of irreli- 
gious society produced among the lower orders, I am en- 
abled to give from the manuscript life of John Shaw, vicar 
of Rothersm, with a little tediousness, but with infinite 
naiveU, what happened to himself. This honest divine 
was puritanically mclined, but there can be no exaggera- 
tion in these unvarnished facts. He tells a remarkable 
story of the state of religious knowledge in Lancashire, at 
a place called Cartmel : some of the people appeared desi- 
rous of religious instiruction, declaring thst they were with- 
out any minister, and had entirel^r neglected every reli- 
gious rite, and therefore pressed him to quit his situation 
at Lymm for a short period. He may now tell his own 
story. 

< I found a very large spacious church, scarce any seats 
in it ; a people yrery ignorant, and yet willing to learn ; 
io as I had frequently some thousands of hearers. I cat- 
echised in season and out of season. The churches were 
80 thronged at nine in the morning, that I had much ado 
to get to the pulpit. One day an old man about eizty, sen- 
sible enough in other things, and living in the parish of 
Cartmel, coming to me on some business, I told him that 
he belonged to my care and charge, and I desired to be 
informed in his knowledge of religion. I asked him how 
many Gods there were? He said he knew not. I inform- 
ed him, asked again how he thought to be saved ? He 
answered he could not tell. Yet thought that wa^ a harder 
question than the other. I told him that the way to sal- 
vation was by Jesus Christ, God-man, who as he was 
man shed his blood for us on the cross, £tc. Oh, sir, said 
he, I think I heard of that man you speak of once in a play 
at Kendall, called Corpus-Christ's play, where there was a 
man on a tree and blood run down, &c. And afterwards he 
professed he could not remember that be ever heard of sal- 
vation by Jesus, but in that play.' 

The scenes passing in the metropolis, as well as in the 
country, are opened to us in one of the chronicaling poems 
of George Withers. Our sensible Rhimer wrote in 
November 165S, *a Dark Lanthonie' on the present 
nbiect. 

After noticing that God, to mortify us, had sent preacb- 
en from * the shop-board and the plough,' 

Such as we seem justly to contemn, 
Ab making truths abhorred, which come from them : 

he saeroi, however, inclined to think, that these self-taught 
< Teachers and Prophets' in their aarkncss might hold a 
light within them. 

■ Children, fools, 
Women and madmen, we do oflen meet 
Preaching, and threatening judgment in the street, 
Tea by sinnce actions, poetures, tones, and cries 
Themselves Uie3r offer to^our ears and eyes 
As signs unto this nation. — 
They act as men in ecstasies have don»— 
Striving their cloudy visions to declare, 
Till they have lost the notions which they hadt 
And want but few degrees of being mad. 



Such is the picture of the folly and of the wKKooRwvf 
which after h4.ving been preceded by the piety of a reli' 
gious age, were succeeded by a dominion of hypocritical 
sanctity, woA then closed in all the horrors of iouDorality 
and impiety. The parliament at length issued one of 
their ordinances for * punishing blasphemous and execrable 
opinions,' and this was enforced with greater power 
than the slighted proclamations of James and Cbaries ; 
but the curious wording is a comment on our present 
subject. The preamble notices that ' men and vpo* 
men had lately discovered mcmirous opiniortM, even such 
as tended to tAe dittoltUum of human soctefy, and km 
cAuud, and turned into ticenUoutneUj the libertu given m 
matters ofrdigionJ It punishes any person not distemper- 
ed in his brains,who shall mainiain any mere creature to be 
God ; or that all acts of unrighteousness are not forbidden 
in the Scriptures ; or that God approves of them ;. or that 
there is no real difference betweed moral good and 
evil,' &c. 

To this disordered state was the public mind reduced, 
for this proclamation was only describing what was pas- 
sing among the people ! The view of this subject embra- 
ces more than one. point, which I leave for the medilatioo 
of the politician, as well as of the religionist. 

BUCKIirOHiUA's POLITICAL COqUETBT WITB THX PD- 

XITAKS. 

Buckingham, observes Hume, * in order to fortify him- 
self against the resentment of James'— on the conduct of 
the duke in the Spanish match, when James was latterly 
hearing every day Buckinsham against Bristol, and Bris- 
tol agaist Buckingham^-* had affected popularity, and en- 
tered into the cabals of the puritans ; out afterwards, be- 
ing secure of the confidence of Charles, he had since aban- 
doned this party ; and on that account was the more ex- 
posed to their hatred and resentment.' 

The political coquetry of a minister coalescing vrith an 
opposition party, when ne was on the point of oeing db- 
graced, would doubtless open an involveo scene <^ intrigue; 
and what one exacted, and the other was content to yield, 
towards the mutual accommodation, might add one more 
example to the large chapter of political mfirmitj. Both 
workmen attempting to convert each other mto tools, 
by first trying their respective , maileabiliiy on the an- 
vil, are liable to be disconcerted by even & sUght acci- 
dent, whenever that proves to perfect conviction, how lit- 
tle they can depend on each other, and that each party 
comes to cheat, and not to be cheated ! 

This piece of secret history is in part recoverable from 
good authority. The two great actors were the Duke of 
Buckingham and Dr Preston, the master of Emmanuel 
College, and the head of the puritan party. 

Dr Preston was an eminent character, who from hii 
youth was not without ambition. His scholastic learning, 
the subtilty of his genius, and his more elegant accomplisb- 
ments, had attracted the notice of James, at whose table 
he was perhaps more than once honoured as a guest ; a 
suspicion of his puritanic principles was perhaps the on- 
ly ODStacle to his court preferment ; yet Preston unques- 
tionably designed to play a political part. He retained the 
favour of James by the sing's hope of withdrawing the doc- 
tor from the opposition party ; and commanded the favour 
of Buckingham by the fears of that minister ; when to em- 
ploy the quaint style of Hacket, the duke foresaw that ' he 
might come to be tried in the furnace of the next sessions 
of parliament, and he had need to make the refiners his 
friends :' most of these ' refiners' were the puritanic or op- 
position pirty. Appointed one of the chaplains of Prince 
Charles, Dr Preston had the advantage of being in frequent 
attendance ; and as Hacket tells us, ' this poutic man felt 
the pulse of the court, and wanted not the Jntelligence of 
all dark mysteries through the Scotch in his higfaness's 
bed-chamber.' A close communication took place between 
the duke and Preston, who, as Hacket describes, wu | a 
good crow to smell carrion.' He obtained an easy admis- 
sion to the duke's closet at least thrice a week, and in thsir 
notable conferences Buckingham appears to have commu- 
nicated to his confidential friends. Preston, intent on cai^ 
rying all his points, skilfully commenced with the smaller 
ones. He winded the duke circuitously,^he worked at 
him subterraneously . This wary politician was too saga^ 
cious to propose wnat he had at heart— the extirpation of 
the biersraiy ! The thtmder of Janof'a voice, * no bi>h- 
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Op ! BO kinf !' in the conference at Hampton-Coart, ttUI 
•dioed in toe ear of the purilan. He assured the duke 
that the lore of the people was hts otAy anchor, which 
ooidd 00I7 be secured by the most popular measures. A 
De# sort of reformation was easy to execute. Cathedrals 
and collegiate churches maintained by vast wealth, and the 
lands of the chapter, only fed * fat, lazy, and unprofitable 
drones.* The dissolution of the foundations or aeons and 
chapters would open an ample source to pay the king's 
debts, and scatter the streams of patronage. ' You would 
then become the darling of the commonwealth ;* I give the 
words as I find them in Hacket. * If a crum stick in the 
throat of any considerate man that attempts an opposition, 
it will be easy to wash it down with manors, woods, roy- 
alties, tythes, &c.' It would be furnishing the wants or a 
Dumber of gentlemen, and he quoted a Greek proverb, ' that 
when a great oak falls, every neighbour may scuffle for a 
fiiggot.' 

J3r Preston was willingto perform the part which Knox 
bad acted in Scotland ! He might hare been certain of a 
party to maintain this national violation of property ; for 
oe who calls out * Plunder !* will ever find a gang. These 
acts of national injustice, so much desired by revolution- 
ists, are never beneficial to the people ; they never par- 
lake of the spoliaiion, and the whole termmates in the 
gratification or private rapacity. 

It was not, however, easy to obtain such perpetual ac- 
cess to the minister, and at the same time escape from the 
watchful. Archbishop Williams, the lord keeper, ^ot suf- 
ficient hints from the king ; and in a tedious conference 
with the duke, he wished to convince him that Preston had 
only offered him * flittten milk, out of which he should 
chum nothing!* The duke was, however, smitten by the 
new project and made a remarkable answer : * You loee 
^ourselr in eeneralities : make it out to me in particular, 
if jou can, tnat the nsotion you pick at will Imd repulse, 
and be baffled in the house of commons. I know not how 
you bishops may struggle, but I am much deluded if a great 
part of the knights and burgesses would not be glad to see 
this alteration.* We are told on this, that Archbishop Wil- 
liams look out a list of the members of tlie house of com- 
mons, and convinced the minister that an overwhelming 
majority would oppose thu projected revolution, and that 
in conse<^uence the duke gave it up. 

But this anterior decision of the duke may be doubtful, 
mice Preston still retained the high favour or the minister, 
after the death of James. When James died at Theo- 
bakb, where Dr Preston happened to be in attendance, he 
had the honour of returning to town in the new king's 
coach with the Duke of Buckingham. The doctor's ser- 
vile adulation of the minister cave even great offence to 
to the over-zealous puritans. That he was at length d»- 
carded is certain ; but this was owing not to any deficient 
subserviency on the side d* our politician, but to one of 
those unlucky circumstances which have often put an end 
to temporary political connexions, bv enaBUng one party to 
discover i|hat the other thinks of hun. 

I draw this curious fact from a manuscript narrative in 
the hand-writing of the learned William Wotton. When 
the puritanic party foolishly became jealous of the man 
who seemed to be working at root and branch for their 
purposes, they addressed a letter to Preston, remonstrat- 
ing with him for his servile attachment to the minister ; on 
which he confidentially returned an answer, assuring them 
that he was as fully convinced of the vileness and profliga- 
cy of the Duke or Buckingham's character as any man 
could be, but that there was no way to come at him out by 
the lowest flattery, and that it was necessary for the glory 
of Qod, that such instruments should be made use of as 
could be had: and for that reason, and that alone, he 
showed that respect to the reigning favourite, and not for 
any real honour that ho had for him. This letter proved 
fatal ; some officious hand conveyed it to the duke ! When 
Preston came as usual, the duke took his opportunity of 
asking him what he had ever done to disoblige him, that 
he should describe him in such black characters to his own 
party ? Preston, m amazement denied the fact, and poured 
forth professions of honour and gratitude. The duke 
showM him his own letter. Dr Preston instantaneously 
ielt a political apoplexy : the labours of some years were 
lost in a single morning. The baffled politician was turned 
oat of Wallmgford House, never more to see the enraged 
minister! And from that moment Buckingham wholly 
abandoned the Puritans, and cultivated the friendship of 
" ' This happened soon after James lbs First's 



death. Wotton adds, ' This story I heard from one who 
was extremely well versed in the secret history of tho 
time.'* 

Sim BDWA&D COR's BZCEPTIOHS ASAIlfST TBX BIOH 

SHBRirr's OATH. 

A curious fact will show the revolutionary nature of bu^ 
man events, and the necessity of correcting our anciea 
statutes, which so frequently hold out punishments and 
penalties for objects which nave long ceased to be crimi- 
nal ; as w«U as for persons against whom it wouM be bar* 
barous to allow some unrepe^ed statute to operate. 

When a political stratagem was practised by Charles 
the First to keep certain members out of the house of com- 
mons, by pricking them down as sheriffs in their di^Terent 
counties, among mem was the celebrated Sir Edward Coke 
whom the government had made High Sheriff for Bucks. 
It was necessary, perhaps, to be a learned and nractised 
lawyer to discover the means he took, in the heignt of his 
resentment to elude the insult. This great lawyer, who 
himself, perhaps, had often administered the oath to the 
sheriffs, which had, century after century, been usual for 
them to take, to the surprise of all persons, drew up Ex- 
ceptions against the Sheriff's oath, declaring that no one 
couM take U. Coke sent his Exceptions lo the attoraey- 

Smeral, who by an immediate order in council, submitted 
em to * all the judges of England.' Our legal luminary 
had condescended only to some ingenious cavilling in three 
of his exceptions ; but the fourth was of a nature which 
could not be overcome. All the judges of England as- 
sented, and declared, that there was one part of this an- 
cient oath which was perfectly irreligious, and must ever 
hereafter be left out! This article was, ' That you sbaU 
do all your pain and diligence to destroy and make to cease 
all manner of heresies, commonly called LoUarUt, within 
your bailiwick, ftc't The Lollards were the most an- 
cient of protestants, and had practised Luther's sentiments 
—it was, in fact condemning the established relision of the 
country ! An order was issued from Hamptnn^oort, for 
the abrogation of this part of the oalh ; and at present all 
high sheriffs owe this obligation to the resentment of Sir 
Edward Coke, for having been pricked down as Sheriff of 
Bucks, to be kept out of parliament! The merit of hav- 
ing the oath changed, inMonter, he was allowed ; but he 
was not excused taking it, after it was accommodated to 
the conscientious and ^mx-eyed detection of our enraged 
lawyer. 

SKCBCT BISTOBT OF CHARLES I, ABD HIS flBST 
PABXJAMBirrS. 

The reign of Charies the First, succeeded by the com* 
monwealth of England, forms a period unparalleled by any 
preceding one in the annals of mankind. It was for the 
English nation the great result of all former attemuts to 
ascertain and to securo the just freedom of the sumect. 
The prerogative of the sovereign, and the rights of the 
people, were often imagined to be mutual encroach* 
meats ; and were long involved in contradiction, in an age 
of unsettled opinions and disputed principles. At length 
the conflicting parties of monarchy and democracy, in the 
weakness of their passions, discovered how much each 
required the other for its protector. This age offers the 
finest speculations in human nature, it opens a protracted 
scene of glory and of infamy ; all that elevates, and all 
that humiliates our kind, wrestling together, and expiring 
in a career of glorious deeds, of revolting crimes, and 
even of ludicrous infirmitioe! 

The French Revolution is the commentary of the Eng« 
lish ; and a commentary at times more important than the 
text which it elucidates. It has thrown a freshness over 
the antiquity of our own history ; and, on returning to it, 
we seem to possess the feelings, and to be agitated by the 
interests, of contemporaries. The circumstances and 
the persons which so many imagine had passed away, 
have been reproduced under our own eyes. In other his* 
tories we except the knowledge of the characters and the 
incidents on the evidence of the historian ; but here we 
may take them from our own convicticm, since to extinct 

* Wotton delivered this memorandum to the lliersTT antf« 
query, Thomas Baker ; and Kennet transcribed it In his Ma- 
nuscript Collectktns. Landsowne M8S, No. OM— 68. Tbs 
life of Dr Fresion, In Chalmer's BiograpUealDkilonaTy, nuf 
be consulted with advanuge 

t Rushwo(tli>s HhrnrlcafOolliCtioos ToL I» m> 
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mmeg uid to put erenta, we can apply the reality which 
we oaraeWes nave witnessed. 

Charles the First had scarcely ascended the throne, ere 
he discovered, that in his new parliament he was married 
to a sullen bride ; the youthful monarch, with the impa- 
tience of a lover, warm with hope and glory, was ungra- 
ciouslv repulsed even in the first favours! The predic- 
tion or his father remained, like the hand-writing on the 
waH ; but, seated on the throne, Hope was more conge- 
mal to youth than Prophecy. 

As soon as Charles the First could assemble a parlia- 
Bient, he addressed them with an earnestness, in which 
the simplicity of words and tbouffhts strongly contrasted 
with the oratorical harangues oT the late monarch. It 
cannot be alleged against Charles the First, that he pre- 
ceded the parliament in the war of words. He courted 
their affections ; and even in his manner of reception, 
amidst the dignity of the regal office, studiously showed 
bis exterior respect by the marked solemnity of their first 
meeting. As vet uncrowned, on the day on which he 
6rst addressed the Lords and Commons, he wore his crown, 
and veiled it at the opening, and on the close of his speech ; 
a circumstance to wnich the parliament had not been ac- 
customed. Another ceremony gave still greater solemnity 
to the meeting ; the king would not enter into business 
till they had united in prayer. He commanded the doors 
to be closed, and a bishop to perform the office. The sud- 
denness of this unexpected command disconcerted the 
catholic lords, of whom the less rivid knelt, and the 
moderate stood : there was one startled papist who did 
nothing but cross himself!* 

The speech may be found in Rnshworth ; the friendly 
tone roost be shown here. 

' I hope that you do remember that you were pleased to 
employ me to advise my father to break off the treaties 
(with Spain.) I came into this business willingly and free- 
ly, like a young man, and consequently rashly , but it was 
by your interest-— your engagement. I pray yuu remem- 
ber, that this being my Jhrtt action ^ and begun by your ad' 
tdce and entreaty ^ what a gref^t dishonour it were to you 
and me that it should fail for that assistance you are able 
to give me !' 

This effusion excited no sympathy in the house. They 
voted not a seventh part of'^the expenditure necessary to 
• proceed with a war, into which, as a popular measure, 
they themselves bad forced the king. ' 

At Oxford the kmg again reminded them that be was 

engaged in a war ' from their desires and advice.' He 

, expresses his disappointment at their insufficient grant, 

* far short to set forth the navy now preparing.' The 

speech preserves the same simplicity. 

Still no echo of kindness responded in the bouse. It 
was, however, asserted, in a vague and quibbling manner, 
that * though a former parliament did engage the king in a 
war, yet (if things were managed by a contrary design, 
and the treasure misemployed | (hie parliament %» not bound 
by another parliament :* and they added a cruel mockery, 
that * the king should help the cause of the Palatinate with 
hit own money ! this foolish war, which James and Charles 
had so long bore their reproaches for having avoided as 
hopeless, but which the puritanic party as well as others, 
had continually urged as necessary for tho maintenance 
of the protestani cause in Europe. 

Still no supplies ! but protestations of duty, and petitions 
about grievances, which it had been difficult to specify. 
In their ' Declaration* they style bis Majesty ' Our dear 
and dread sovereign,' ana themselves < his poor Com- 
mons :' but they concede no point— they offer no aid ! 
The king was not yet disposed to quarrel, though he had 
in vain pressed for despatch of business, lest the season 
ahould be lost for the navy ; again reminding them that * it 
was the Jtrst requett that he ever made unto them !' On 
the pretence of the plague at Oxford, Charles prorogued 
parliament, with a promise to reassemble in the winter. 

There were a few whose hearts had still a pulse to vi- 
brate with the distresses of a youthful monarch, perplexed 
by a war which they themselves had raised. But others of 
a more republican complexion, rejected * JVecesstty, as a 
dangerous counsellor, which would be always furnishing 
arguments for supplies. If the king was in danger and 
necessity, those ought to answer for it who have put both 
^u "'HS^^?™ into this peril : and if the state of things 
would not adroit a redress of grievances, there cannot be 
■o much neeamtyjhr money ,* 

*rtom a maaittKiipt kctar oTth* timei. 



The first parliament abandon^ the king I 

Charles now had no other means to despatch the vnat 
and fleet, in a bad season, but by borrowing nKmey on pn-- 
vy seals : these were letters, where the loan exacted was 
as small as the style was bumble. They spocified, that 
' this loan, without inconvenience to any, is only intended 
for the service of the public. Such private helps for pub- 
lic servicesf which cannot be deferred,' the king's premises 
hod been often resorted to ; but (his ^ being the ^tt time 
that we have required any thing in this kind, we require 
but th(Mt aum wfaekfew men wemd deny a friend.'' As far 
as I can discover, the highest sum assessed from great 
personagns was twenty pounds ! The king was willing to 
suffer any mortification, even that of a charitable soliata- 
tion, rather than endure the obdurate insults of parlia* 
mem! All donations were received, from ten pounds to 
five shillings i this was the mockery of an alms-basket! 
Tet, with contributions and savings so trivial, and exact- 
ed with such a warm appeal to their feelings, was the 
king to send out a fleet with ten thousand men— to take 
Cadix! 

This expedition, like so many Mmilar attempts from the 
days of Charles the First to those of the great Lord Chat- 
ham, and to our own— concluded by a nuUity ! Charles. 
' disappointed in this predatory attempt, in despair, called 
his teoond parliament — as he says, ' In the midst of his ne- 
cessity — and to learn from them how he was to frame bis 
course and councils V 

The Commons, as duteously as ever, profess that ' No 
king was ever dearer to his people ; and that ihey really 
intend to assist his majesty in such a war, as may make 
him safe at home, and feared abroad'— but it was to be on 
condition, that he would be graciously pleased to accept 




Charles cooiprehended their drift—' You specially aim at 
the Duke oi Buckingham ; what be hath done to change 
your minds I wot not.' The style of the king now first 
betrays angered feelings ; the secret cause of we unconH 
plying conduct of the Commons was hatred of the favour- 
ite, but the king saw that they designed to control the execu- 
tive government, and he could ascribe their antipathy to 
Buckingham but to the capriniousness of popular favour i 
for not long ago he had heard Buckingham nailed as ' their 
saviour.' In the zeal and firmness of his affections, 
Charles always considered that he himself was aimed at, 
in the person of his confident, his companion, and his nin« 
ister! 

Some of * the bold speakers,' as the heads of the opposi- 
tion are frequently designated in the manuscript letters, 
had now risen into notice. Sir John £lliot, Dr Turner, 
Sir Dudley Digges, Mr Clement Coke, poured themselves 
forth in a vehement, nut to say seditious style, with invec- 
tives more daring than had ever before thundered in the 
House of Contmons ! The Icing now told them, * I come 
to show your errors, and, as I may call it, unparliamenta- 
ry proceedinga of parliament* The lord kee^r then ss- 
sured them that * when the irregular humours of some par- 
tieular pereone were settled, the king would hear ana an- 
swer all just grievances : but the king would have them also 
to know, that he was equally jealous to the contempt tftis 
royal rights, which his majesty would no^ suffer to be vio- 
lated by any pretended course of parliamentary liberty. 
The king considered the parliament as bis council; but 
there was a difference between councilling and coniroHing, 
and between liberty and the abuse of liberty.' He finish- 
ed, by noticing tneir extraordinary proceedings in their 
impeachment (^ Buckingham. The king, resuming his 
speech, remarkably reproached the parliament. 

* Now that you nave all things according to your wishes, 
and that I am to far engaged that you -dank mert it no re- 
trtat, now you begin to tet the dice^ and malU your oan 
game. But I pray you be not deceived ; it is not a ptr- 
liamentary way, nor is it a way to deal with a king. Mr 
Clement Coke teld you, " It was better to be eaten up bf 
a foreign enemy than to be destroyed at home!" Indeed, 
I think it more honour for a king to be invaded and slmost 
destroyed by a foreign enemy than to be de ap ia t d by hit ovn 
tubieett.* 

The king concluded by asserting his {mvilege, to call or 
to forbid parliaments. 

The style of * the bold speakers' appeared at leut as 
early as in April ; I trace their spirit in letters of the tines, 
which furnish facts and expressions that do not tpp^v ^ 
our printed documants. 
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Abmnic tiM awtiMk of oorjMtriolf, lad finally tiM gnat 
m oThk amrtioBi, was Sir John Elliot, no»4uliiiira3, 



«r Defonabira. Ho, in a Umo which * rolled back to Jovo 
hia own bolta,* and startled even the writer, who waa hin»> 
aeV biawBrl to the popular party, 'flMdo « reoolute, I 
daiihtwbelhorAtnaly,apeodb.* He adds, Bllaoi aMort. 
ad tlMt * They cane not tbither either to do what the king 
Bhould eommand then, nor to abatain when he forbade 
them ; they came to continue constant, and to maintain 
their privilegee. They would not give their posterity a 
•anse to curse them for losing their privileges by restraint, 
which their forefathers had left them.'* 

On the eisbth of May, the impeachment of the duke 
wna opened ny Sir Dudley Digges, who compared the 
duke lo a metuor exhaled out of putrid matter. He was 
followed by Glanvilie, Selden, and oUiers. On thti day 
the duke sat out.facing his aceusen and out-bravine their 
aeeusations, which the more highly exasperated the bouss. 
Ob the following dny the duke was absent, when the'epi- 
hfpm to this mighty piece waa elaborately delivered oy 
Sir John Elliot, with a nree of declamation, and a boMness 
nf peraonnl aOnsion, which have not been surpassed in 
the invselives of modem Junius. 

Elliot, after expaliaiing on the favourite's ambition in 
procuring and getting into his handa the greatest offices of 
airenjgth and power in the kingdom, and the means by 
whi(£ he ban obtauied them, drew a picture (rf* < the in- 
ward- cfaaraclec of the duke's mind.' The duke's plurality 
of oflicaa reminded him * of a chimerical beast called by 
the ancients SteUnmahu, so blurred, so spotted, so full of 
fool linen, that they 4new not what to make of it ! In set^ 
ling up himself he hath set npon the kingdom's revenues, 
the fountain of supply, and the nerves of the land — He 
intercepts, consumes, and exhausts the revenues of the 
crown ; nod, by emptying the veins the Uood should rdn 
in, he bath east the kingdom into a high consumption.'— 
He .descends to criminate the duke's magnificent tastes ; 
he who had something of a congenial nature for Elliot was 
a mnn of fine bterature. * Infinite sums of money, and 
mass of land exceeding the value of money, and contri- 
butions, in parliament have been heaped upon him ; and 
how have they been employed ? Upon costly furniture, 
sumptuous feasting, and magnificent buildine, the vitible 
maidcnct of the taprtu eahau$ting qfthe ataU r 

Elliot eloquentiy closes— 

' Your lordships have an idm of the man, what he is in 
himself, what m his affections ! You have seen hit power, 
and some, I fear have felt it. You have known bis prac- 
tice and have heard the effects. Being such, what is be in 
relerence to king and state ; how compatible or incompa- 
tible with either 7 In reference to the king, he must be 
styled the canker m hit treasure ; in reference to the state, 
tlie moth of all goodness. I can hardly find him a paral- 
lel ; but none were so like him as Sejanus, who is described 



by Tacitus, ulmlur, mU obUgmu, m ofios 



justa 



mimtatur §t mifmimf, Sejanus's pride waa so excessive, 
as Tacitus saith, that, he neglected all councils, mixed his 
boainess and service with the prince, seeming to confound 
their actions, and was often stvled ImpenSom hborum 
soenif. Doth nottius man the like ? Ask England, Soot- 
land and Ireland— and they will tell you !■ How lately and 
how often hath this man commixed his actions in discourses 
with actions of the king's! My Lords ! 1 have done— 
jon see the man !* 

The parallel of the duke with Seianus electrified the 
w$f ; and, as we ahallsee, touched Charles on a convul- 
sive nerve. 

The king's conduct on this speech was the beginning of 
his troubles, and the first of nis more open attempts to 
crush the popular party. In the House or Lorda the king 
defended tne duke, and informed them, * I have thought m 
to take order for the puniMng mmu msotoit specdics, 
lately spoken.' I find a piece of secret history enclosed 
in a letter, with a solemn mjunction that it micbt be burnt. 
'The king this morning complained of Sir John Elliot for 
comparing the duke to StjanMM^ in which he said, impli- 
citly he must intend me for Tibernu P On that day the 
prologue and the epilogue orators. Sir Dudley Digges, who 
nad opened the impoMbment against the duke, and Sir 
John Elliot, who had dosed it, were called out of the 
hoose by twn measangers, who ahowad their warrants for 
cammitimg them to the Tower.f 

*81oaneMB8,4177. Letter 817. 
t Our printed historical documents, Rennett, Frankland, lus 
are confused in their details, and fkcts seem misplaced for want 

No. 13. 



On this memorable daj a philosophical politician might 
have presdently marked the seed-plots of events, which 
not Boany years afterwards were apparent to all men. The 
pa ssi on s of kings are often expatiate ; but, in the present 
antUmonarohical Pfriod, the passions of parliamenU are 
not imaginable'. The democratic party in our constitu- 
tion, fi-om the meanest of motives, from their egotism, their 
vanity, and their audacity, hate Icings; they would have 
an abstract being, a chimerical sovereign on the throne- 
like a sutue, the mere ornament of the place it fills, — and 
insensible, like a suiue, to the invectives they would heap 
on its pedestal ! 

The commons, with a fierce ■ spirit of reaction for the 
king's punishing some insolent speeches,' at once sent up 
to the iords for the commitment of the duke !' But when 
thev learnt the fate of the patriots, they instantaneously 
broke up ! In the afternoon they assembled in Westmin- 
ster-hall, ta interchange their uiivate sentiroents on the 
fate of the two imprisoned memoers, in sadness and indig- 
nation. 

The following day the oommoos met m their own house. 
When the speaker reminded them of the usnal business, 
they all cried out, < Sit down ! sit down !' They would 
touch on no business till they were * righted m their liber- 
ties!''*' An open committee of the whole house was 
formed, and no member suffered to quit the house ; but 
either they were at a loss how to commence this solemn 
conference, or expressed their indignation by a sullen si- 
lence. To sooth and subdue * the bold speakers' was the 
unfortunate attempt of the vice-chamberlain. Sir Dudley 
CarlelMi, who ha*! long been one of our foreign ambas- 
sadors ; and who, having witnesaed the despotic govern- 
ments on the continent, imagined that there was no defi- 
ciency of liberty at home. < I find,' said the vice •cham- 
berlain, * by the great silence in this house, that it is a fit 
'time to be heard, if vou will grant me the patience.' Al- 
luding to one of the king's messaees, where it was hinted 
that, if there was * no correspondency between him and 
the parliament, he should be forced to tue new eouneeit* 

* I pray you consider what these new counsels are and 
may be : I fear to declare those I conceive !' However, 
Sir Dudley plainly hinted at them, when he went on ob- 
serving, that * when roonarchs began to know their own 
strenrai, and saw the turbulent spint of their paHiamenU^ 
they had overthrown them in all Europe, except here only 
with us.' Our old ambassador drew an amusing picture 
of the effects of despotic governments in that of France— 

* If you knew the subjects In foreign countries as well as 
myself, to see them look, not like our nation, with store 
of flesh on their backs, but like so many ghosts and not 
men, bein^ nothing but skin and bones, with some thin co- 
ver to their nakedness, and wearing only wooden shoes on 
their feet, so that they cannot eat meat, or wear good 
clothes, but they must pay the kins for it ; this is a mise- 
iT beyond expression, and that whidi we are yet free from!' 
A lon^ residence abroad had deprived Sir Dudley Carie- 
ton oTany sympathy with the high tone of freedom, and 
the proud jealousy of their privileges, which, thoush yet 
unascertained, undefined, and still often contested, was 
breaking forth among the c9mroonB of England. It was 
fated that the celestial spirit of our national freedom should 
not descend among us in the form of the mystical dove ! 

Hume observes on this speech, that * these imprudent 
suggestions rather gave warning than struck terror.' It 
was evident that the event which impUed * new counsels,' 
meant what subsequently was practised— the king govern- 
ing without a parliament ! As for ' the ghosts who wo#e 
wooden shoes,' to which the house was congratulated that 
they had not yet been reduced, they would infer that it was 
the more necessary to provide agamst the possibility of so 
strange an occurrence f Hume truly observes, * The king 
reaped no further benefit from this attempt than to exas- 
perate the house still ftirther.' Some words, which the 
duke persisted in asserting had dropped from Digges, were 
explamed away, Digges, declaring that they had nut been 

I 

of dates. They all equally copy Rushworth, the only source 
of our history of this period. Even Hume is involved In the 
obacuritv. The king's speech was on the efeventh of May. 
As Rushworth has not furnished dates. It would seem that the 
two orators bad been sent to the Tower before the king's 
speech Co the lords. 

* Frankland, an Inveterate royalist, in onpying Rushworth, 
Inserts * their pretended liberties ;' exactly the style of catholic 
writers when they mention protestandsm, by * la religion pro- 
tsndue re1brm6e.* All partv writers use the same style ! 
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uied by him ; tnd i( seeina probaliie that Im wai suftred 
to eat nia words. ElUot wai made of * aterner stuff;' bo 
abated not a jot of whatever be had spoken of' that man/ 
as he affectea to call Buckini^ham. 

The commons whatever might be their patriotism, se ei 
at first to have been chiefly moved by a personal haired of 
the favourite ; and their real charges against him amounted 
to little more than pretences and aggravations. The king, 
whose perMnal afiiictiona were always strong, considerwi 
his friend innocent ; and there was a warm, romantic fea- 
ture in the chnracter of the youthful monarch, which 
scorned to sacrifice his faithful companion to his own in- 
terests, and to ii^molato the minister to the clamours of 
the commons. Subsequently, when the king did this in 
the memorable case of the guiltless Strafford, it was the 
only circum:j>tance which weighed on his mind at the hour 
of bis own sacrifice ! Sir Robert Cotton t<M a friend, on 
the day on which the. king went down to the House of 
Lords, and committed the .two patriots, that * he had of 
late been ciCten sent for to the king and duke, and that the 
kin^s affection towards him was very admirable and no 
whit lessened. Certainly, he added, < the ki9g will never 
yield to the doke*s fall, being a young man, remlute, mu- 
nanimous, and tenderly and firmly affectionate where he 
takes.'* This authentic character of Charles the First 
by that intelligent and learned man, to whom the nation 
owes the treasures of its antiqoitieB, is remarkable. Sir 
Robert Cotton, though holding no rank at oourt, and in no 
respect of the duke's party, was often consulted by the 
king, and much in his secrets. How the king valueci the 
judgment of this acute and able adviser, acting on it in 
direct contradiction and to the mortification of the ftvourite, 
I shall probably have occasion to show. 

The commons did not decline in the snbtile spirit with 
which they had begun ; they covertlv aimed at once to 
subjugate the sovereign, and to expel the minister ! A 
remonstrance was prepared against the levying of tonnage 
and poundage, which constituted half of the crown reve- 
nues; and a petition, * equivalent to a command,' for re- 
moving Buckiiigbam from his majesty's person ^nd coun- 
cils. f The remonstrance is wrousht up with a high spirit 
of invective against * the unbridled ambition of the duke,' 
whom they class, * among those vipers and pests to their 
king and commonwealth, as so expressly styled by your 
most royal father.' They request that * he would be pleas- 
ed to remove this person from access to his sacred presence, 
and that he would not balance this one man with all 
these things, and with the affairs of the Christian world.' 

The king hastily dissolved this second pariiament ; and 
when the lords petitioned for its continuance, he warmly 
and angrily exclaimed, ' Not a moment longer !' It was 
dissolved in June, 1626. 

The patriots abandoned their sovereign to his fate, and 
retreated home sullen, indignant, and ready to conspire 
among themselves for the assumption of their disputed or 
their defrauded liberties. They industriously dispersed 
their remonstrance, and the king replied by a declaration ; 
but an attack is always more vigorous than a defence. The 
declaration is spiritless, and evidently composed nnder 
suppressed feelings, wtuch, perhaps, knew not how to 
shape themselves. The ' Remonstrance' was command- 
ed every where to be burnt ; and the effect which it pro- 
duced on the people we shall shortly witness. 

The king was led amidst the most pressing exigencies. 
At the dissolution of the first parliament, he had been com- 
pelled to practise a humiliating economy. Hume has al- 
luded to the numerous wants of the young monarch ; but 
he certainly was not acquainted with the king's extreme 
necessities. His ooronalion seemed rather private than a 
public ceremony. To save the expenses of the proces- 
moa from the Tower through the oity to Wliitehall, that 
customary pomp was omitted ; and the reason alleged 
was * to save the charges for more noble undertakings ;' 
that is, fi>r means to carry on the Spanish war without 
supplies ! But now the most extraorainarv changes ap- 
peared at court. The king mortgaged his lands in Corn- 
wall to the aldermen and companies of London. A rumour 
spread that the small pension list must be revoked ; and 
the royal distress was carried so fsr, that all the tables at 
court were laid down, and the courtiers pot on board 
wages ! I have seen a letter which gives an account of 

* Manuscript letter. 

f Roshworth, 1. 400. Hume VI, 221, who enters wklely Into 
the viewi* and feelings of Charles. 



( the funereal supper at Whitehall, whereat twontf-dsKe 
tables were buned, beias from henceibrth ooovertad to 
board-wages ;' and there I learn, that * since this diaaok- 
iiu; of house-keeping, his majesty is but iJenderly atteiid- 
td? Another writer who describes himself to be oaly a 
looker-on, regrets, that while the men of the law spent Isn 
thousand pounds on a single masque, they did not Faihar 
make the Jung rich ; and adds, < I see a rich oooBHMm- 
wealth, a rich people, and the crown poor ? This atrange 
pover^ of the court of Charles seems to have ntapod tno 
notice of our general historians. Charies was now to vic- 
tual his fleet with the savings of the board wagaa ! fiir this 
* surplusage' was taken into account ! 

Tne fatal descent on the Isle of Rh6 sent booie Bnck^ 
ingham discomfited, and spread dismay through the nation. 
The best blood had been shed from the wanton bta vwy of 
an unskilful and romantic commander, who, forced to re- 
treat, would march, but not fly, and was the yarybac man 
to quit the ground which he onukl not oecupy. In the 
eagerness <x his hopes, Buckingham had once dropped, 
as I learn, that * More Midsummer he sbouU be mors 
honoured utd beloved of the oommons than ever wiks the 
Earl of Essex :' and thus be rocked his own and his 
master's imagkiation in cradling fancies. This volatile 
hero, who had feit the eapriciousness of populari^, thooght 
that it was as easily regained as it was easily lost ; and 
that a chivalrie adventure wouU return to him that iavoar 
which at this moment might have been denied to ail the 
wisdom, the policy, and the arts of an experieooed 
statesman. 

The king was now involyed m mare intricate and ds^ 
perate measures; and the nation was thrown into a stats 
of agitation, of which the page of popular histoiy yields 
but a faint impression. 

The spirit of msurrection was stalking forth in the me- 
tropolis and in the country. The scenes which lam aboot 
to oescribe occurred at the close of 1626 : an inattentive 
reader mif ht easily mistake them for the revtriationafy 
scenes of 1640. It was an unarmed rebelUon. 

An anny and anavy had returned unpaid, and aore with 
defeat. The town was scoured by mntinous seamen and 
soldiers, roving even into the palace of the sovereign. 
Soldiers without pay form a society without laws. A 
band of captains rushed into the duke's apartment as he 
sat at dinner ; and when reminded by the duke of a late 
proclamation^ forbidding all soldiers coflsing to oooit in 
troops, on pam of banging, they replied, that*wbole com- 
panies were ready to ne lianged with them ! that the kmg 
might do as he pleased with their lives; lor that their r«- 
puUtion was lost, and their honour fbifeited, for want of 
their salary to pay their debts.' When a petition was 
once presented, and it was inquired who was tne composer 
of it ? a vast body tremendoosly shouted, * All ! all f* A 
muhitude, composed of seamen, met at Tow«r-hill, and 
set a lad on a scaffold, who, with an * O yes !' proclaimed 
that King Charles had promised their pay, or the doke had 
been on the scaffoU himself!' These, at least were 
the grievances more apparent to the sovereign than those 
vague ones so perpetually repeated by his unfhithfnl ooai- 
mons. But wb&t remained to be done? It was only a 
choice of difficuhios between thedkoider and the remedy. 
At the moment, the duke got up what he called * Tan 
council of the sea ;' was punctual at the first meeting, and 
appointed three days in a week to sit — but broke hs a|^ 
pointment the second day — they found him always oibei^ 
wise engaged ; and * the council of the sea' turned om to 
be one of those shadowy expedients which only lasts whils 
it acts on the imagination. It is said that thir^ thoosand 
pounds would have quieted these disorganised troops; bot 
tho exche(|uer could not supply so mean a sum. Buck- 
ingham, in despair, and profuse of life, was plamisig a 
fresh expedition for the siege of Rodielle ; a new army 
was required. He swore, * If there waa money in die 
kingdom it should be bad !' 

Now began that series of contrivances and artifieei 
and persecutions to levy money. Forced loans, or pre- 
tended free-gifb, kindled a resisting spirit. It was urged 
by the court party, that the sums required were, m i£:t, 
much less in amount than the usual grants of sofaaadiss, 
but the cry, in return for < a sobaidy,' was always * A Pvf 
liament !' Many were heavily fined for dectaring, that 
* They knew no law, besides that of Partiament, to ecaa- 
pel men to give away their own cooda.' The kiiy ordered, 
that those who woufii not ittbacnba to the kNUM dmiU aot 
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be foread ; but it wtnom there were oidere in eoandl to 
wfmaSj llioee bomeliolden' nunee who woald not sub- 
Mribe ; aoid it' fiiitber appean, that those who would not 
pay in pone ehoold in perMn. Thoee who were pressed 
were seat to the tUpU; but either the toldiera would not 
receive theee good citiMne, or thej found easy means to re* 
turn. Every mode which the i^emmeat invented seems to 
have been easily frasirated, either by the intrepidity of the 
parties themselves, or by that general understanding which 
enabled the people to play mto one another's hands. When 
the common cooncil had consented that an imponition 
shonld be laid, the citiaens called the Ghiild-hall the YiM^ 
all ! And whonever thev levied a distress, in conseouence 
ofrefimabto pay it| noining was to befixind but * Old ends. 
such as nobody carod for.' Or if a severer officer seizea 
on conunodilies, it was in vain to offer penny-worths where 
no <^tainer was to be bad. A wealthy merchant, who 
had formeriy been a cheesemonger, was summoned to ap- 
pear before the privy coimcil, and required to lend the 
king two hundred pounds, or else to go himself to the army, 
and serve it with cheese. It was not supposed that a 
merchant, so iged and wealthy, would submit to resume 
his former mean trade ; but the old man, in the spirit of 
the tknes, preferred the hard alternative, and balked the 
new project of finance, by shipping himself w^th his cheese. 
At Hicks^s Hall the duke and the Earl of Dorset sat to 
receive the loans ; but the duke threatened, and the earl 
affected to treat with levity, men who came before them, 
with aO the siq>pressedfeelioss of popular indignation. The 
Earl of Donet asking a felTow, who pleaded inebilitv to 
lend money, of what trade he was, and being answered * a 
tailor,* said : * Put down your name for su^ a sum ; one 
snip will make amends for all !* The tailor quoted scripi* 
tore abundantly, and shook the bench with laughter or with 
rage by his anathemas, till he was pot fast into a messen^ 
gw's hands. This was one Ball, renowned throogh the 
parish of St Clements ; and not only a taflor, but a pro- 
phet. Twenty years after tailors and prophets employed 
messengers themselves !* 

These are instances drawn from the inferior classes of 
society ; but the same spirit actuated the country gentle- 
men : one instance represents many. Qeorge t^itesby, 
of Northamptonshire, being committed to prison as a loan- 
recusant, alleged, among other reasons for his non-com- 
piiance, that * oe considered that this loan mtfrht become 
a precedent ; and that every precedent, he was told by the 
lord president, was a flower of the prerogative.' The 
loid president^ told him that * he lied V Catesby shook his 
head, observrng, * I come not here to contend with your 
lordship, but to suffer " Lord Suffolk then interposing, 
entreatiBd the lord president would not too far urge hn 
kinsman, Mr Catesby. This country gentleman waived 
any kimbess he might owe to kindred, dedarhiff, that * he 
woald remain roaster of his own purse.' The prisons 
were crowded with these loan-recoftants, as well as with 
those who had sinned in the freedom of their opinions. 
The country gentlemen insured their popularity by their 
coounittals ; and many stout resistors or the loans were re- 
turned in the followug parliament against their own 
wishes.! The friends of these knights and country gen- 

* The Radkals oPthat day differed firom ours in the means, 
tbotigh not in the end. They at least rererred to their Bible, 
■ml radier more than was required *, but superstition is as mad 
as ithefsm ! Many of the puritans oonAised their brains with 
tbe study of the Revelathms ; believlDr Prince Henry lo be 
prefigured in the Apocalinpse ; some prophesied that he should 
overthrow * the beast.' Ball our uilor, was this very prophet ; 
and was so honest as to believe in his own prophecy. Osbum 
lell^ that Ball put out money on adventure ; t. e. to receive it 
bacK, doable or treble, when Xing James should be elected 
pope ! Bo that though he had no money for a loan, he had to 
spare fyr a prophecy. 

This Ball has been confounded with a more ancient radical, 
Ball a priest, and a principal mover in Wst Tyler's Insurrec- 
tion. Our Ball must have been very notorious, for Jonson 
has nodoed his * admired disootnves.* Mr OifTord, wfchout 
any knowledge of my account of this tailor-prophet, by his 
acnve sagacity has rightly bidicaied hluL — See Jonson's 
Works, vol. V, p. 841. 

f It is curious to observe, that the Westminster alectkms, In 
tbe fimnh year of Charies*8 reign, were exactly of the same 
tsrbulent charaoer as those whkn we wimess in onr days. 
The duke had ooimied by his interest lo bring in Sir Robert 
Pye. The contest was severe, but accompanied fay some of 
inose ludicrons electioneering scenes, which sdll amuse the 
mob. Whenever Sir Bobert Pye*s pany cried—* A Pye ! a 
Pye ! a Pye !> the adverse party would cry— < A pudding ! a 



tlemen flocked te their prisons ; and when th^y petitioned 
for more lUierty and air diuing the summer, it #as policy to 
grant their request. But it was also policv that they 
should not reside in their own coimties ; this relaiation was 
only granted to those who, Uvinc in tbe south, consented 
to sojourn in the north ; while uie dwellers in the north 
were to be lodged in the south ! 

In the country the disturbed scenes assnmed even a 
more alarming appearance than in London^ They not 
onlv wouki not provide money, but when money was offer- 
ed oy government, the men refused to serve ) a conscrip- 
tion wa# not then known : and it became a questioo, long 
debated m the privy council, whether those who would not 
accept press-money should uot be tried by martial law. I 
preserve in the note a curious piece d* secret ioformaticm.* 
The great novelty and symptom of the tiroes was the seat* 
taring of letters. Sealed letters, addressed to the leading 
men of the country, were found banging on bushes ; ano- 
nymous letters were dropt in shops and streets, which 
gave notice, that the day was fast approaching, when 
* Such a work was to be wrought in' Encland, as never 
was the like, which will be for our good.' Addresses mul- 
tiplied * To all true-hearted Englishmen !' A groom de- 
tected in spreading such seditious papers, and brought 
into the inexorable star-chamber, was fined three thousand 
pounds ! The lenien<7 of the punishment was rather re- 
setted by two bishops ; if it was ever carried into execu- 
tion, the unhappy nian must have remained a groom who 
never after crossed a horse ! 

There is one difficult duty of an historian, which is too 
olten passed over by the party writer ; it is to pauae when- 
ever he feels himselt warminc with the passions of the mul- 
titude, or becoming the blinoapokigist of arbitrary power. 
An historian must transform nimself into the diaracters 
which he is repreaeniing, and throw himself back into the 
times which he is opening; possessing himself of their 
feelings and tracing their actions, he may then at least 
hope to discover truths which may equaUy interest the 
honourable men of all parties. 

This reflection has occurred from the very difficultv in- 
to which I am now brought. Shall we at once condemn 
the king for these arbitrary measures ? It is, however, 
very possiUe that they were never in his contemplation ! 
Involved in inextricable difficulties, according to hia feel- 
ings, he was betrayed by parliament : and he scorned to 
barter their favour hy that vulgar traffic of treachery— the 
immolation of the single victim who had long attached his 

Kersonal affections; a man at least as much envied as 
ated \ That hard lesson had not yet been inculcated on 
a British sovereign^ that his bosoiii must be a blank for 
all private affection ; and had that lesson been taught, the 
character of Charles was destitute of all aptitude for it. 
To reign without a refractory parliament, and to find 
among the people themselves subjects more loyal than 
their representatives, was an experiments— and a fatal one ! 
Under Charles, (he liberty of the subject, when the neces- 
sities d* the state pressed on the sovereign, was matter of 
discussion, disputed as often as assupied ; the divines were 

Kodaiming as rebellious those who refused their contri- 
ttioos to avoid the government;* and the law-^ages al- 



?iddinf ! a pudding !' and others— * A lie ! a lie ! a lie !'— 
his Westminster election of nearly two hundred years ago, 
ended as we have seen some others ; ihey rejected all who h'au 
urged the payment of the loans ; and passing by such men 
as Sir Robert Codon, and their last representative they fixed 
on a brewer and a grocer fo** the two members for Westmin 
ster.» 

« Extract from a manuscript letter.—* On Friday last I hear, 
but as a secret, thst It was debated at the council table, 
whether our Essex^itien, who refused to take press-money, 
should not be punished by martiaMsw, and hanged ap on the 
next tree to their dwellings, for an example of terror to others. 
My lord keeper, who had been long silent, when in conclu- 
sion, it came to his course lo speak, told the lords, that as far 
as he understood the law, none were liable to martini law, 
but martlai men. If these had taken ix-ess-money, and afier- 
wards run from ihehr colours, they might then be punished in 
that manner ; but yet they were no soldiers, and refused to be. 
Secondly, he thought a subsidy, new by law, could not be 
pressed axainsi his will (or a foreign service ; it being sup])OBed 
in law, the service of his purse excused that of his pcraun, 
unless his own country were in danger; and he apjicaltd to 
my lord treasurer, and my lord nretident, whether it wa? not 
so, who both assented it was so, though some of them fnintly, 
as unwilling to have been urged to such an answer. So it is 
thought, that proposition is daslied ; and it will be tried what 
t may be done in the Star- Chamber sgainrt theee refractories.* 
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Wed praced^tt for runng suppliM in the muiner which 
Charles had adopted. Seidell, whose learned indvutry 
waa as yast ai the amplitude erf" hia mind, had to aeek for 
the rreedom of the eubject in the duet of the reconla of the 
Tower— and the omnipotence of parliamentSi if any hu^ 
nan aaaemhiy may be inveated with such aupematural 
greatneaa, had not yet awakened the hoar antiquity of 
popular liberty. 

A aeneral aphrit of insurrection, rather than insurrection 
Usel( had suddenly raised some strange appearances 
through the kingdom. * The remonstrance' of parliament 
had unquestionably quickened the feelings of the people : 
bat yet the lovers of peace and 'the roTerencers ot royalty 
were not a few : money and men were procured to send 
out the army and the fleet. More concealed causes may 
be suspected to have been at work. Many of the heads 
of the opposition were pursuing some secret machinationB : 
about this time I find many mysterious stones — ^indications 
of secret societies— and otoer evidences of the intrigues of 
the popular party. 

Little matters, sometimes more important than they ap- 

Cir, are suitable to our minute sort or history. In Novem^ 
, 16t6, a rumour spread that the king waa to be visited 
^ an ambassador* from * the President of the Society of the 
Rosy-cross.' He was indeed an heteroclite ambassador, 
for he is described * as a youth with never a hair on his 
face ,•* m fact, ar child who was to conceal the mysterious 
personage which he waa for a moment to represent. He 
appointed Sunday afternoon to come to court, attended 
by thirteen coaches. He was to proffer to his majesty, 
provided the king accepted his aavice, three miUioos to 
put into his coffers ; and by his secret councils he was to 
unfold matters of moment and aecrecy. A Ijatin letter 
was delivered to * David Ramsay of the clock' to hand 
over to the king ; a cop^ of it has been preserved in a let- 
ter of the times ; but it is so unmeaning, that it could have 
had no effect on the king, who, however, declared that he 
would not admit him to an audience, and that if he could 
tell where ' the President of the Rosy-cross,' was to be 
found, unless he made good his offer, he would hang him 
at the conrt^ates. This served the town and country for 
talk till the appointed Sunday had passed over, and no 
ambassador was visible ! Some considered this as the 
plotting of crazy brains, but others imagined it to be an 
attempt to apeak with the king in private, on matters re- 
specting the duke. There was also discovered, by letters 
received from Rome, ' a whole parliament of Jesuits sit- 
tfflg, in * a fair-hanged vault' in Glerkenwell : Sir John 
C(Mke would have alarmed the pariiament, that on St 
Joseph's day these were to have occupied theur places ; 

■c A member of the House, ]n James the Flrft's thne called 
this race of divines ' Spaniels to the court and wolves lo the 
people.'— Dr Mainwarlng, Dr Sibthorpe, and Dean Bargrave 
were seeking for ancient precedents to maintain absolute mon* 
archy, and to inculcate passive obedience. Bargrave had this 
pasmge In his sermon : * It was the speech of a man renown* 
ed for wisdom in our age, thai If he were commanded to put 
forth to sea in a ship that had nehher mast nor tackling, he 
would do lt:> and being asked whst wisdom that were, re- 
plied, * The wisdom must be In him that hath power to com* 
mand, not in him that conscience binds to obev.* Sibthorpe, 
after he published his sermon, Immediately had his house 
burnt down. Dr Mainwaring, says a roanusoript letter*writer, 
* sent the other day to a friend of mine, to help him to all the 
ancient precedents he could find, to strengthen his opinion (for 
absolute monarchy,) who answered him he could help biro In 
nothing but only to hang him, and that If he lived till a parlia* 
ment, or Ice, he should be sure of a halter.' Mainwaring af- 
terwards submitted to parliament \ but after the dissolution sot 
to a free pardon. The panic of popery was a great evil. The 
divines, under Laud, appeared to aniroach lo Catholicism j but 
it was probably only a project of reconciliation between the 
two churches, which Elizabeth, James, and Charles equally 
wished. Mr Cosins, a letter, writer, censures for * superstition* 
in this bitter style : * Mr Cosins has impudently made three 
editions of his prayer book, and one which he ^ves away In 

{>rivate, different from the published ones. An audacious fel- 
ow, whom my Lord of Durham greatly admireth. I doubt if 
he be a sound protsstant : he was so blind at even-song on 
Gandlema8.day, that he could not see to read prayers in the 
minster with less than three hundred and forty candles, where- 
of sixty he caused to be placed about the high-altar ; beakles 
he caused the picture of our Bavfour, supported by two snceb, 
to be est in the choir. Tbeoomnyttseis veryhoCafafaistUra, 
and no matter If they trounce him.* This was Cosins who 
survived the revolutton, and, returning with Charles the Sec- 
ond was raised to the see of Durham : the charitable instltu- 
tioQS he has left are most muniflcenu 



nuniaters are supposed sooietimes to have oaas|MralorB for 
' the nonce ;' Sv Dudley Digges, in the opposHion, as 
usual, would not brieve m any such political necrMnane- 
ers ; but such a pvtv wero discovered ; Oooke wooki 
have insinuated that the French amhasaador had per- 
suaded Louis, that the diviaioas between Charles and bia 
people had bcten raised by his mgenuitv, and waa reward- 
ed for the inteiligeoce ; this is not unlikely. After all the 
pariiament of Jesuits night have been a secret coOege of 
the order ; for, among other things seized oo, waa a oon- 
aiderabie library. 

When the parliament waa Bitting, a sealed letter waa 
thrown under the door, with this superseriptioii, Cuned be 
the man thoLftitda this UUety and-ddioert it nUiotfu Houat 
of Commotu. The serjeant at arms delivered it to the 
speaker, who would nut open it tiU the House had cboaen 
a committee of twelve members to inform them whether it 
waa fit to be read. Sir Edward Cooke, after having read 
two or three lines, stopped^ and, according to my antbority, 
< durst read no further, out immediately sealing Hf the com- 
mitiee thought fit to send it to the king, who ibey say, on 
reading it through, east it into the firo and sent we Hoose 
of Commons tlwiiks for their wisdom in not publishing it, 
and for the discretion of the committee in so tar tenderiiw 
his honour, as not to read it out, when they once peroeivea 
that it touched his majestv.* 

Others besides the freedom of speech, introduced another 
form, * A speech without doors,' which was distributed to 
to the mamoers of the House. It is in all respects a re- 
markable one, occupying ten folio pages in the first voimne 
of Rushworth. 

Some in office i^pMr to have empfoyed extraordinary 
proceedings of a similar nature . An intercepted letter 
written from the Arch-duchess to the King of Spain was 
delivered by Sir H. Mvtyn at the council-board on Noww 
year's d^, who found it in some papers relating to ths 
navy. The duke immediately saki he would show it ta 
the king ; and, accompanied oy several lords, went into 
his majesty's closet. The letter was written in French ; 
it advised the Spanish court to mdce a sudden war with 
England, for several reasons ; his Majesty's want of skill 
to govern of himself; the weakneaa ot his council in not 
danng to acouaint him with the truth ; want of money; 
disunion of tne subjects' hearts from their prince, &c. 
The king only observed, that the writer forgot that the 
Archnduchess writes to the King of Spain in Spanish, and 
sends her letters overland. 

1 have to add an important fad. I find certain evidence 
that the heads of the opposition were busily active in 
thwarting the measures of government. Dr Samuel 
Turner, the member for Shrewsbury, called on Sir John 
Cage, and desired to speak to him privately ; his errand 
was to entreat him to resist the loan, and to use his power 
with others to obtain this purpose. The fotlowing infor- 
mation comes from Sir John Cage himaelf. Dr Tunier 
* being desired to stay, he would not a minute, but a- 
stantly to<A horse, saying he had more placeato go to, and 
time pressed ; tkaitherewataeompaitjfoftkamhaddmdett 
themielva$ into aU parUt eoery on$ heaing had a qumttr 
amgned to Aim, to peiform tkiM senses for the eamm ot^ 
voeM.^ This was written in November, 1B36. Thw 
unquestionably amounts to a secret confederacy watching 
out of parliament as well as in \ and those strange appear* 
ances of popular defection exhibited in the country, which 
I have described, were in, great part die consequenees of 
the machinations and active intrigues of the popular party .f 

The kin^ was not disposed to try a thxrd parliameau 
The favourite, perhaps to regain that popular favour which 
his greatness had lost him, is said in private letters to bkve 
been twice on his knees to intercede for a new one. The 
elections however foreboded no good ; and a 



* I deliver this fact as I find it hi a orivaie letter: bat kls 
noticed In the Journal of the House of Commons, 9S JimH, 4^ 
Caroli Regis. * Sir Edward Coke reporteih thatthey find ihsi, 
enclosed in the letter, tn be unfit for any snbjjecis* ear lo bear. 
Read but one line and a half of k, and could not endurs to 
read more of It It was ordered to be asalsd and deilvsisd 
Into the kinff*s bands by eight members, sad to acquaiat Ms 
majesty witn the place and time of ffaidlag k ; putkolwly 
that upon the reaung of one line and a }aiii at mest, they 
wonkl read no mors, but sealed ii up, and branghiiitsths 

IfoUSSa 

f I have since discovered, by a manusatat tattsr, ihst this 
Dr Turner waa held In contempt by the King; that he wss 
ridiculed at court whk:h he haunted, for his want of Tsrsdqr, 
in a word, that he- was a disappointed couitler! 
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«<Mmaeted with the court, in givioc an accoont of them, 
fvrophetically declared, < we are wittiout qnection undone f 
xhe kinif • tfwech opens with the spirit whidi he him- 
self felt, but which he could not communicate. 

< The umes are for acti(m ; wherefore, for example's 
sake, I mean not to spend much time in words ! — If ^ou, 
which God forbid, should not do your dhties m contnbut- 
«« what the state at this time needs, I must, in discbarge 
M my conscience, use Aom tther meau which God hath 
pat into my hands, to save that, which the foIUes of some 
particular men may otherwise hazard to lose.* He added, 
with the loftiness of ideal majesty—* Take not this as a 
threateninf , for I scorn to threaten any but my equals ; 
bat as an admonition from him, that both out of nature 
and duty, hath most care of your presemitions and pros- 
peritiesr and in a more friendly ton'> ho requested tnem, 
' To remember a thing to the end that we may forget it. 
Tou may imagine that I como here with a doubt of suc- 
cess, rememberinc the distractions of the last meeting ; 
but I assure you mat I shall very easily forget and forgive 
what if past.'— 

A most crowded home now met, composed 'of the 
wealthiest men ; for a lord, who probably coopered that 
pop eity was the true balance of power, estimated that 
they were able to buy the upper house, his majesty only 
excepted ! The aristocracy of wealth had aheady began 
to be felt. Some ill omens of the parliament appeared. 
Sir Robert Philips moved for a seneral fast : ' we had one 
for the plague which it pleased God to delirer us from, 
and we nave now so many plagues of the commonwealth 
about his majesty's person, that we have need of such an 
act of humiliation.' Sir Edward Coke held it most ne- 
cessary, * because there are, I fear, some devils that will 
ttot be cast out but by fasting and prayer.' 

Many of the speeches in < this great council of the 
kingdom ' are as admirable pieces of composition as exist 
in the language. Even the court-party were moderate, 
extenuating rather than pleading for the late necessities. 
But the evil spirit of party, however veiled, was walkinp 
amidst them all. A letter-writer represents the natural 
state of feelings: *Some of the pariiaroent talk desperately; 
while others, of as high a course to enforce money, if ihey 
yield not !* Such is the perpetual action and re«4iction of 
public opinion ; when one side will give too little, the other 
IS sure to desire too much ! 

The parliament granted subsidieB— Sir John Cooke hav- 
iag brought up the report to the kins, Charies expressed 
great satisfaction, and declared that he felt now morehap- 

Rthan any of his predecessors. Inqnirine of Sir John 
how many voices he had carried it? Cooke replied, 
But by one ! — at which his majesty seemed appalled, and 
asked how many were against hhn? Cooke answered 
< None ! the unanimity of the House made all but one 
vmeeP at which his majesty wept!* If ChaHes shed 
tears, or as Cooke himseHexpresses it, in his report to the 
house, * was much affected,' the emotion was profound : 
for on all sudden emergencies Charies displaced an almost 
tmparalleled commana oyer the exterior violence of his 
feelings. 

The favourite himself sympathized with the tender joy 
of his royal master ; and, before the king, yoluntarily 
offered himself as a peace-sacrifico. In his speech at the 
council table, hfe entreats the king that he who had the 
honour to be his majesty's fayourite, mi^bt now give up 
that title to them. — ^A warm genuine feeling probably 
prompted these words. 

* To open my heart, please to pardon me a word more ; 
I must confess I have long lived in pafai, sleep hath given 
me no rest, favours and fortunes no content ; such have 
been my secret sorrows, to be thought the man of separa- 
tioD, and that divided the king from his people, and them 
from him ; but I hope it shall appear they were some mis- 
taken minds that would have made me the evil spirit that 
walketh between a good master and a loyal people.'* 

Buckingham added, that for the good of his country he 
was willing to sacrifice his honours ; and since his plurality 
of ofSces had been so strongly excepted against, that he 

* This circumstance is mentioned in a manuscript letter ; 
what Cooke declared to the House Is In Rushworth, vol. I, p. 
CS5. 

tl refkr the critical student of our history to the duke*s 
spsech at ths oouncil-tabis as h appears in Rushwonh, I* 825 : 
Irat what I add respecting his personal sacrifices is from ma* 
Buscript lectera. 81oaos'MS8, 4177. Letter 49Q, fcc. 



was content to giye up the master of the horse to Ma^ 

auess Hamihon, and the warden of the Cinqae Pods lo 
le Eari of Garitsle ; and was willinff that the pariiament 
shoukl appoint another admiral fw all services at sea. 

It is as certain as human evidenoe can uithenticatai 
that on the king's side all was gratefU affection ; and that 
on Budkingham's there was a most earnest desire to win 
the fevours of parliament ; and what are stronger than all 
human evidence, those unerring principles in human na* 
ture itself, vHiich are the secret springs of the heart, were 
working in the breasts of the king and his minister ; for 
neither were tyrannical. The kin|| undoubtedly sighed t« 
meet parliament with the love which be had at first pro- 
fessed ; he declared, that * be should now rejoice to meet 
with his people of\eh.' Charies had no innate tyranny in 
bis constitutional character; and Buckingham at times 
was susceptible of misery amidst his greatness, as I have 
elsewhere shown.* It could not bays been imagined that 
the luckless favourite, on the present occasion, should hay* 
served as a pretext to set again in motion the chaos of 
evil 1 Can any candid mind suppose, that the king or the 
duke meditated the slightest insult on the patriotic party, 
or would in the least have disturbed the apparent reoo»i 
dhation ! Tet it so happened ! Secretary Cooke, at the 
dese of bis report of the king's acceptance of the subsklies, 
mentioned that the duke bad fervently beseedied the king 
to grant the house all their desires ! Perhaps the men- 
tion of the duke's mme was designed to ingratiate him into 
their toleration. 

Sir John Elliot caught fire at the very name of the duke, ' 
and vehemently checked the secretary for having dared to 
introduce it; declaring, that * they knew of no other di^ 
tinction but of king and subjects. By interrainglins a 
subject's speech with the king's message, he seemed to 
derogate from the honour and majesty of a king. Nor 
would it become any subject to bear hfanself in such a 
fashion, as if no grace ought to descend from the king to 
the people, nor any loyalty ascend from the people to the 
king, but through him only.' 

This speech was received bv many with acclamations^ 
some cried out, *Well spoken. Sir John Elliot I'j It 
marks the heated state of the political atmosphere, where 
even the lightest coruscation of a bated name made it 
burst into flames! 

I have oflen suspected that Sir John Elliot, by his y»> 
hement personality, must have borne a personal antipathy 
to Buckingham. I have never been enabled to ascertain 
the fact ; but I find that he has lefl bi manuscript a col- 
lection of satires, or • Verses, being chiefly invectives 
against the Duke of Buckingham, to whom he bore a Wt- 
ter and most hiveterate enmity.' Could we sometimes 
discover the motives of those who fh^t head political re^o- 
lutions, we should find how {rreatly personal hatreds have 
actuated them in deeds which have come down to us in 
the form of patriotism, and how ofken the revolutionary 
spirit disguises its private passions by its public conductj 

But the supplier, which had raised ttiars from the fer^ 
vent gratitude of Charles, though voted, -were yet with- 

♦ Curiosities of Literature, First Series. 

f I find this epeecli. and an account of lis receptton, in ma- 
nuscHpc letters; the fraeroent in Rushworth contains no part 
ofiuir526. Sloane MSS, 4177. Letter 490, kc 

t Modem history would afTord more Instances than perhaps 
some of us suspect. I cannot pass over an IllwjtraUon of ray 
principle, which I shall tslce from two very notorious polRiclans 
—Wat Tyler, and Sir William Walworth ! 

Wat, when in servitude, had been beaten by his majcr, 
Richai-d Lions, a great merchant of wines, and a sheriff of 
London. This chastisement, working on an evU dlspowtwn, 
appears never to have been forgiven ; and when this Radical 
assumed his short-lived dominion, he had hie old master be- 
headed, and his head carried behhid him on the polnt of a 
roear ! So Oralton tells us, to the eternal obloquy of Uito 
arch-jacobin, who * was a crafty fellow, and of an "W«5« 
wit, but wanting grace.' I would not wily the gloiy of the 

patriotic blow which ended lh«I?^»«? '^^^^iL'^l** '» K 
there are secrets in history! SirWlUiam Walworth, *the 
ever-famous mayor of London,' as Smwe designates him, has 
left the immortality of his name toone of our "o^jrbs j but 
when I discovered in Stowe's survey «h*l Y^^ J«*J" *• 
landlord of the stews on the Bank-side, ''Web he fkmed «« 
to the Dutch vrows, and which Wau had pulled dowM jm 
Inclined to suspect that privattJ feeling «»« "ocked^dovm As 
saucy ribald, and then thrust him through and ^ugli witn 
his dagger . and that there was as much of personal yeiwesnos 
as patriotisin. which crushed the demolisher of so much valu- 
able pmpenj ' 
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hdd. They rtaolvad that grieyaocM and auppUaa go 
hand in band. The commoni entered deeply into conetjr 
tutional pointa of the hicheat magnitude. The ctirknia 
erudition of Selden and Coke was combined with the ar- 
dour of patriots who merit no inferior celebrity, though, 
not having consecrated their names by their laborious lite- 
rature, we only discover them in the obscure annals of 
parliament. To our history, composed by writers of dif- 
ferent principles, I refer the reader for the arguments of 
lawyers, ana the spirit of the commons. My secret his- 
tory is only its supplement. 

The king's prerogative, and the subject's liberty, were 
points hard to disunguish, and were established but by 
contest. Sometimes the king imagined that * the house 
pressed not upon the abuses of power, but only upon power 
Itself.' Sometimes the commons doubted whether they 
had any thing of their own to give ; while their property 
and their persons seemed equally insecure. Despotism 
seemed to stand on one side, and faction op the otherr- 
Liberty trembled! 

The conference of the commons before the lords, on the 
freedom and person of the subject, was admirebly con- 
ducted by Seldibn and by Coke. When the king's attor- 
ney affected to slight the learned arguments and prece- 
dents, pretending to consider them as mutilated out of the 
records, and as proving rather against the commona than 
for them ; Sir £d«vard Coke rose, aifirming to the house, 
upon his skill in the law, that * it lay not under Mr Attor- 
ney's cap to answer any one of thev arguments.' Selden 
declared that he had written out all the records from the 
Tower, the Exchequer, and the King's Bench, with his 
own hand ; and * would engage his head, Mr Attorney 
ahould not find in all these archives a single precedent 
«miitted.' Mr Littleton said, that he had examined every 
one tyUabatimf and whoever said they were mutilated 
apoke false ! Of so ambiguous and delicate a nature was 
then the liberty of the subject, that it seems they con- 
aidered it to depend on precedents ! 

A startling message, on the 12th of April, was sent bv 
the king, for despatch of business. The house, struck 
with astonishment, desired to have it repeated. They 
remained sad and silent. No one cared to open the de- 
bate. A whimsical politician, Sir Francis If ethersole,* 
suddenly started up, entreating leave to tell his last night's 
dream. Some laughing at him, he observed, that < kms- 
doms had been saved by dreams !' Allowed to proceed, 
he said, * he saw two good pastures ; a flock of sheep was 
in the one, and a bell-wether alone in the other ; a great 
ditch was between them, and a narrow bridge over 
Ihe ditch.' ^ 

He was interrupted by the Speaker, who told him that 
it stood not with the gravity of the house to listen to 
dreams ; but the house was mclined to hear him out. 

* The sheep would sometimes go over to the bell-wether, 
or the bell-wether to the sheep. Once both met on the 
narrow bridge, and the question was who should go back, 
since both could not go on without danj^er. One sh^ep 
nve counsel that the aheep on the bridge should lie on 
their bellies, and let the bell-wether go over their backs. 
The application of this dilemma he left to the bouse.'t It 
must be confessed that the bearing of the point was more 
ambiguous than some of the important ones that formed the 
aubjecls of fierce contention. Danma lym, ntm (Edipu» ! 
It IS arobable thai this fantastical politician did not vote 
with the opposition ; for Ellioitt Wentworth, and Coke, 
protested against the interpretation of dreams in the house I 

When the' attorney-general moved that the liberties of 
the subject might be moderated, to rstDondle the differ- 
ences Mtween themselves and the sovereign, Sir Edward 
Coke observed, that * the true mother would never consent 
to the diiriding of her child.' On this, Buckingham swore 
that Coke intimated that the king, his master, was the 
prostitute of the state. Coke protested against the mis- 
mternretation. The dream of Nethersole. and the metkr 
phor of Coke, were alike dangerous in parliamentary dis- 
cussion. In a manuscript letter it is said that the House 
of Commons sat four days without speaking or doing %ny 

* I have formed my idea of 8lr Franda Ke(hem>le fixim 
■ome icrangc incidents hi his political conduct, which I have 
read in some contemporary letters. He was, however, a man 
of some eminence, had been Orator for the UnlTersiiy of 
p^o^dgflAgent for James I, with the Princess of the Union 
In Germany, and also Secreury to the Queen of Bohemia. 
He founded and endowed a Froe-school at Poleswotth In War- 
wickehlre. 

t Manuecri|H letter. 



thiig. On the 6rst of May, Secrstaiy Cooke de&versd 
a message, asking, whether they woidd r^ upon the 
hing'9 word? This question was foDowed by a kaig 
silence. Several speeches are reported in the letten « 
the times, which are not in Rushworth. Sir Mathaniel 
Rich observed, that * confident as he was of the rupi 
word, what did any indefinite word ascertain T Pym said, 

* We have his Majesty's caronation oath to maintain the 
laws of England ; what need we then take his word? 
He proposed to move * Whether we should take the king^ 
word or no.' This was resisted by Secretary Cooke ; 

* What would they say in foreign jiarts, if the people of 
England would not trust their kmg?* He desired the 
house to call Pym to order; on which Pym replied, 

* Truly, Mr Speaker, I am just of the same opinion I 
was; viz, that the king's oath was as powerful u bis 
word.' Sir John Elliot moved that it be put to the ques- 
tion, ' because they that woidd have it, do urge us to thai 
point.' Sir Edward Coke on this occasion made a m^ 
morable speech, of which the foUowing passage is not 
given in Rushworth. 

* We sit now in parliament, and therefore must take fan 
majulp** word no othtrwiMe than in a pariiameulary ma/ ; 
that is, of a matter agreed on by both houses— his majesty 
sitting on his throne in his rones, with his crown on his 
head, and sueptre in his hand, and in full parliament; and 
his royal assent being enterea upon record, in per^thum 
rm memariam. This was the nytd ward ^f a hatg ni psr> 
tiomeiU, and not a word delivered in a chamber, and out of 
the mouth of a secretary at the second hand ; therefore I 
motion, that the House ot Commons, more ma^onan, shooM 
draw a petition, de drmU^ to his majesty ; whwb, being 
confirmed by both bouses, and assented unto by his ma- 
jesty, will be as firm an act as any. Not that I distrust 
the King, but that I caimot take his trust but in a parliap 
mentary way.'* 

In this speech of Sir Edward Coke we find Ihe first 
mention, in the lefral style, of the ever-meraorable ' Pet> 
tion of Right,' which two days after was finished. The 
reader must pursue its history among the writers ef op- 
posite parties. 

On Tuesday, June 6, a royal message snnoimrisl, that 
on the 1 1th the present sessions would cloae. This utterly 
disconcerted the commons. Religious men oonsklered it 
as a judidal visitation for the sins of the people ; others 
raged with suppressed feelings ; they counted up all the 
disasters ^rhich had of late occurred, all which, were 
charged to one man : they knew not, at a moment ss 
urgent, when alt their liberties seemed at stake, whether 
the commons should fly to the lords, or to the king. Sir 
John Elliot said, that as they intended to fumjsb us ma- 
jesty with money, it was proper that he should give then 
time to supply him with counsel t he was renewing his oU 
attacks on the duke, when he was suddenly interrupted bf 
the speaker, who, starting from the chair, declared, that be 
was commanded not to suffer him to proceed ; Elliot sat 
down in sullen silence. On Wednesday Sir Edward Coks 
broke the ice of debate. ' That man,' said he of tbs 
duke, ' is the grievance of grievancea ! As fm- soing to die 
lords,' he added * that is not via regia ; our liberties are 
impeached— it is our concern !' 

On Thursday the vehement cry of Coke against Buck- 
ingham was followed up ; as, says a letter-writer, wbm 
one good hound recovers tlie scent, the rest come io with 
a full cry. A sudden message from the king absolutely 
forbade them to asperse any of his majesty's ministers, 
otherwise his majesty would instantly disM^ve them. 

This fell like a thunderbolt ; it struck terror and »I«]*j 
and at the instant, the House of Commons was cfaan^ 
into a scene of tragical melanchdy ! All the oppo^ 
passions of human naturerrall the national evils whin 
Ferji one day to burst on the country, seemed, on a iut 
den, concentrated in this single spot; Some were se«a 
weeping, some were expostulating, and some, in awnil 
prophecy, were contemplating the fbture piin or the kiflf> 
dom ; while othera, of more ardent daring, were reproach- 
ing the timid, <)uieting the terrified, and Suusing resolutioi 
into the despairing. Many attempt^ to speak, but weie 
so strongly affectod that their very utterrance failed tk«B> 
Ihe venerable Cdte, overoome by his feelings '''**2 
rose to speak, found his learned eloquence faher on lu| 
tongue ; he sat down, and tears were seen on his agm 

* These speeches are entirely drawn ftom manusertBt jj^ 
ters. Coke's may be substantially found la Boihiraitb, w 
wlihom a single expression as here givsa 
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The name of Che puUac memj of the kioffdon 

was repeated, till the speaker, with tears oovenog hisTace, 
'dedared he couM no longer witness such a spectacle of wo 
in the oommons of England, and reauested leave of ab- 
sence for half an hour. The speaker hastened to the 
kinf , to inform him of the state of the house. They were 
preparing a vote against the duke, for being an arch-traitor 
and arch-enemy to king and kingdom, and wore busied on 
their * Remonstrance,' when the speaker, on his return, de- 
bvered his majesty's message, that they should adjourn till 
the next day. 

This was an awful interval of time ; many trembled for 
the issue of the next morning : one letter-writer calls it, 

* that bla^ and doleful Thursday !' and another, writing 
before the house met, observes, * What we shall expect this 
momine, God of heaven knows ; we shall meet timely.'* 

Chanes probably had been greatly aiTected by the report 
of the speaiker, on the extraordinary state into which the 
whole bouse had been thrown ; for on Friday the royal mes- 
sage imported, that the king had never any intention of 

* barring them from their ri^t, but only to avoid acandal, 
that his ministers should not be accused for their counsel to 
him ; and still ho hoped that all Christendom might notice 
a sweet parting between him and his people.' This mes- 
sage quieted the house, but did not suspend their prepara- 
tions tor a ' Remonstrance,' which they had begun on the 
dav they were threatened with a dissolution. 

bn Saturday, while they were still occupied on the ' Re- 
monstranoe,' unexpectedly, at four o'clock, the king came to 
parliament, and tne commons were called up. Charles 
spontaneously came to reconcile himself to parliament. 
'The king now ^ave his second answer to the * Petition of 
Right.' He said, * My maxim is, that.tlie people's liberties 
strengthen the king's prerogsiive ; and the king's preroga- 
tive is to defend the people's liberties. Read your petition, 
and vou shall have an answer that I am sure will j^ease 
you.^ They desired to have the ancient form of their an- 
cestors, * Soit droit fait come il est desyr^,' and not as the 
king had before given it, with any observation on it. Charles 
DOW granted this ; declaring that his second answer to the 

eetition in nowise differed from his first ; * but you now see 
ow ready I have shown myself to satisfy your demands ; 
I have done my part ; wherefore, if this parliament have 
not a happy conclusion, the sin is yours,---I am free from 
it!* 

Popular gratitude is, at least, as vociferoas as it is sud- 
den. Both houses returned the king acclamations of joy ; 
eveiy one seemed to exult at the happy change which a few 
days had effected in the fate of the kinsdom. Every 
where the bells rung, bonfires were kindled, an universal 
holiday was kept through the town, and spread to the coun- 
try : but an ominous circumstance has been registered by 
a ietter^writer ; the common people, who had caught the 
contafjious happiness, imagined that all this public joy was 
occasioned by the king's consenting to comimt the duke to 
the Tower ! 
Charles has been censured, even by Hume, for his 

* evasions and delays,' in granting his assent to the ' Pe- 
tition of Right ;' but now, either the parliament had con- 
cjnered the royal unwillingness, or the king was zealously 
inclitied on reconciliation. Tet the joy cf the commons 
did not outlast the bonfires in the streets ; thev resumed 
their debates as if they had never before touched on the 
subjects ; they did not account for the foelings of the man 
whom they addressed as the sovereign. They sent up a 
'Remonstrance' against the duke,l and introduced his 
mother into it, at a patroness of Popery. Charles de- 
clared, that after having granted the famous ' Petition,' be 
had not expected, such a return as this * Remonstrance.' 

* How acceptable it is,' he afterwards said, * every man 
may judge ; no wise man can justify it.' After the read- 
ia||[ or the RemoRstranoe, the duke fell on his knees, de- 
sirmg to answer for himself; but Charles no way relaxed 
in showins bis perKinal favour.{ 

The duke was often charged with actioDt and with ex- 
prassioBS of which, unquestionably, he was not always 
cmlly ; and we can more fairly deeicle on soms points, re- 
mting to Charles and the favourite, for wo have a clearer 
notion of them than his contemporaries. The active spi- 
rits in the commons were resolved to himt down the came 
to the death ; for they now struck at, as the king caJis it, 

* This tast letter Is primed tat Rushworth, VoU I, n. 000. 
f The king's answer is hi Rushworth, Vol I, j^ClS. 
1 This eloquent stats paper Is In Rushworth, vol. I^ p. 019. 
\ This Inasrvlew b taken from mannscrlpi lettera 



* one of the chief mahHonanoes of my crown,' m looaaga 
and pmmdage, the levying of which, thej now declared, 
was a violauoB of the liberties of the people. This subject 
again involved legal discussioos, and another * Remon* 
strance.' They were in the act of reading it, when tha 
king suddenly came down to the house, sent for the speak- 
er, and prorogued the parliament. * I am forced to end 
thu session,' said Charles, ' some few hours before I 
meant, being not willing to receive any more ReoKMi* 
strances, to which I must give a harsh answer;' There 
waa at least, as much of sorrow as of anger, in this closing 
speech. 

Buokingbam once more was to offer his life for the hon* 
our of his master— and to court popularity ! It is well 
known with what exterior fortitude Charies received the 
news of the duke's assassination ; this imperturbable nia« 
iesty of his mind— insensibility it was not— never deserted 
nim on many similar occasions. There was no indecision 
•—no feebleness in his conduct ; and that extraordinarr 
event was not suffered to delay the expedition. The king s 
personal industry astonished all the men in office. Gtae 
writes, that the Icing had done more in six weeks than in 
the duke's lime had bean done in six months. The death 
of Buckingham caused no change ; the kinir left every man 
to his own charge, but took the general direction into hit 
own hands.* In private, Charles deeply mourned the loss 
of Buckingham; he gave no encouragement to his enem- 
mies : the king called him ' his martyr,' and declared, * the 
world was greatly mistaken in him ; for it was thought 
that tbe favourite had ruled his maje«ty, but it was far 
otherwise ; for that the duke had been to him a faithful 
and an obedient servani.'f Such were the feelings and 
ideas of the unfonunate Charles the First, which it is ne- 
cessary to become acquainted with to judge of; few have 
possessed the leisure or the disposition to perform this hin> 
siorical doty, involved, as it is, in the history of our paasionsb 
If ever the man shall b9 viewed, as well as the monarch, the 
private history of Charles the First wiD form one of the 
most pathetic of biographies.^ 

AH the Foreign expedilicNis of Charles the First, were 
alike disastrois ; the vast genius of Richelieu, at its meri- 
dian, had paled our ineffectual star ! The dreadful sur- 
render oi Rochelle had sent back our army and navy baf^ 
fli^ and disgraced ; and Buckingham had timely perished, 
to be saved from baring one more reproach, one more 
political crime, attached to his name. Such faakires did 
not improve the temper of the times ; but the most bri^ 
liant victorv would not have changed iha fate of Charles, 
iior allayed the fiery spirits in the commons, who, as 
Charles said, ' not satisfied in hearing' complainers, had 
erected themselves into inquisitors after complaints.' 

Parliament met. The king's speech was conciliatory. 
He acknowledged that the exaction of the dutiea of the eus- 
toms was not a right which he derived from his hereditary 
prerogative, but one which he enjoyed as the gift of his 
people. These duties as yet had not indeed been formal- 
ly confirmed by parliament, but they had never -been ro- 
fiised to the sovereign. Th^ king closed with a fervent 
ejaculation, that the session, begun with confidence, might 
end with a mutual good understanding;. 

The shade of Buckingham waa no longer cast between 

Charles the First and the commons. And yet we find that 

<their dread and dear sovereign' was not allowed any repose 

on the throne. 

A new demon of national discord. Religion, in a meta- 

Ehysical garb, reared its distracted bead. This evil spirit 
ad been raised by the conduct of the court divines, whose 
politioid sermons, with their attempts to return to the more 
solemn ceremonies of the Romish church, alarmed somo 
tender consciences ; it served as a maaked battery for the 
patriotic party to change their ground at will, without 
slackening their fire. When the king urged for the duties 
of his customs, he found that he was addressing a committee 
sitting for religion. Sir John Elliot threw out a singular 
expression. Alluding to some of the bishops, whom ha 
caUed * masters of ceremonies,' he confessed that some 

* Manuscript Letters ; Lord Dorset to the Earl of Carlisle. 
Sleane MS8, 41T8. Letter 019. 

t Manuscript Letter. 

i I have given the * Secret History of Charles the Fbst, and 
his Queen,* where I have traced the firmness and indepen* 
dence of his character, in the fifth volume of the seventh edi- 
tiou of the first series of this work, or in the third of the eighth. 
In the same volumes will be found as much of the Secret 
History of the Duke of Buckhagham' as I have been enabled 
toacquhv. 
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cwenoiiiM were commendable, such m * that we should 
stand up at die repetitioa of the creed, to testify the re- 
sAotioa oTour hearts to defend the reli|rion we profess, and 
in some churches they did not only stand upright, but with 
thar noordi drawn.' His speech was a spark that fell into 
a welMaid train ; scarcely can we conoettre the enthusias- 
tic temper of the House of Commons, at that moment, 
when, afler some debate, they entered into a eoto to pre- 
serre * the articles of religion established by parliament, in 
the thirteenth year of our lata Queen Elitaoeth P and this 
VOID was immediately followed up by a petition to the kin£ 
for a feat for the increasing miseries of the reformed 
churches abroad. Parliaments are liable to have their 
passi(ms ! Some of these enthusiasts were struck by a 
panic, not perhaps warranted by the danger of 'Jesuits and 
Arminians.* Tne king answered them ui good humour; 
obsenring, however, on the state of the reformed abroad, 

* that fighting would do them more good than fasting.* 
He granted them their fast, but they would now grant no 
return ; for now they presented ' a Declaration' to the 
king, that tonnage and poundage must give precedency 
to relision ! The kino's answer still betrays no ill tem- 
per. He confessed uiat he did not think that ' religion 
was in so much danger as they affirmed.* He reminds 
them of tonnage and poundage ; * I do not so much desire 
it out of greediness of the things, as out of a desire to put an 
end to those questions that arise between me and some oT 
my subjects. 

Never had the king been more moderate in his claims, 
or more tender in bis style ; and never had the commons 
been more fierce, and never, in truth, so utterly inexorable ! 
Often kings are tyrannical, and sometimes are parliaments, 
a body corporate, with the infection of passim, may per- 
form acts of injustice equally with the individual who abu- 
ses the power with which he is invWted. It was insisted 
that Charles should give up the receivers of the customs 
who were denounced as capital enemies to the king and 
kingdom, while those who submitted to the duties were 
declared guilty as accessories. When Sir John Elliot 
was pouring forth invectives against some courtiers—how- 
ever they may have merited the blast of his oToquence-— he 
was sometimes interrupted and sometimes cheered, for the 
stinging personaiilies. The timid speaker refusing to put 
the question, suffered a severe reprimand from Selden ; 

* If you will not put it, we must sit still, and thus we shall 
never be able to do any thing !' The house adjourned in 
great heat ; the dark prognostic of their next meeting, 
which Sir SvmoniS D^Ewes has marked in his diary as 

* the most gloomy, sad, and dismal day for England that 
happened for five hundred years !' 

On this fatal day,* the speaker stiU refusmg to put the 
(question, and announcing the king's c<mimand for an ad- 
journment, Sir John Elliot stood up ! The speaker at- 
tempted to leave the chair, but two members, who had 
placed themselves on each side forcibly kept him down — 
Elliot, who had prepared * a short Declaration,' flung down 
a paper on the floor, crying out that it might be read ! 
His party vociferated for the reading— others that it should 
not. A sudden tumult broke out ; Coriton, a fecvent pa- 
triot, struck ai(other member, and many laid their hands on 
their swords.f * Shall we,' said one, • be sent home as we 
were last sessions, turned oflf like scattered sheep? < The 
weeping, trembling speaker, still persisting in what he held 
to be his duty, was dragged to and fro by opposite parties ; 
but neither he nor the clerk would read the paper, though 
the speaker was bitterly reproached by his kinsman, Sir 
Peter Hayman, 'as the disgrace of nis country, and a 
blot to a noble family. Elliot, finding the house so strong- 
ly divided, undauntedly snatching up the paper, said, * I 
shall then express that by my tongue wtiich this paper 
should have done.' -Denzil Holies assumed the character 
of speaker, putting the question : it was returned by the 
acclamations of the party. The doors were locked, and 
the keys laid on the table. The king sent for the sergeant 
and mace, but the messenger could obtain no admittance 
--the usher of the black -rod met no more regard. The 
king then ordered out his guard — ^in the meanwhile the 
protest was completed— the door was flung open, the rush 
of the members was so impetuous that the crowd carried 
away among them the sergeant and the usher, in the con- 

* Monday, 2d of March, 1629. 

t '*J>J,M ims^rined out of doors that swofds had been drawn ; 
for a Welsh pace running In frreai haste, when he heard the 
noiw, to the door, cried cm, < I pray you let hur In ! let hur in 
to give har master his sword !— Manuscript letter. 



fusion and riot. Many of the members were atradt by 
horror amidst this conmct, it was a sad ima^e of the fl»- 
Cure ! Several of tbe patriots were oomnutted to the 
tower. The king on dissolving this parliament which was 
the last, till the memorable * Long Parliament,' ^ves us, 
at least, bis idea cf it, ' It is far from me to judge all the 
house alike guilty, for there are there as dutiful subjects 
as any in the world : it being but some few vipers among 
them that did cast mis mist of imdutiffdneBa over most at 
their eyes.'* 

Thus have I traced, step by step, the secret history of 
Charles the First and his early parhaments. I have entered 
into their feelings, while I have supplied new facts, to make 
every thing as present and as true as my fiiithfijl diligence 
could repeat the tale. It was necessary that I snould 
sometimes judge of the first race of our patriots as some of 
their contemporaries did ; but it was impossible to avoid 
correcting these notions by the more enlarged views of 
their posterity. This is the privilege of an historian and 
the pnilosopny of his art. There is no apology for the 
king, nor no declamation for the subject. Were we onlv 
to decide by the final results of this great conflict, of which 
what we have here narrated b but the faint beginning, wo 
should confess that Sir John Elliot and his party wore tbe 
first fathers of our political existence; and we should aot 
withhold fiH>m them the inexpressible gratitude of a nation's 
freedom ! But human infirmity mortifies us in the noblest 
pursuits of man ; and we must be taught this penitential 
and chastising wisdom. The story of our patriots is in- 
volved : Chanes appears to have been lowenng those high 
notions of his prerogative, which were not peculiar to him, 
and was throwing iiimself on the bosom of his people. 
The severe and unrelenting conduct of Sir John ElUot, his 
prompt eloquence and bold invective, well fitted him for 
the leader of a party. He was the loadstone, drawing to- 
gether the looser particles of iron. Never sparing in the 
Monarch, the errors of the Man, never relinquish- 
ing his royal prey, which he had fastened on, Elliot, with 
Dr Turner and some others, contributed to make Charles 
disgusted with all parliaments. Without any dangerous 
concessions, there was more than one moment when they 
might have reconciled the sovereign to themselves, and 
not have driven him to the fatal resonrse of attempting to 
reign without a parliament ! 

THE KirifP. 

Text and cmnmentary ! The French revoIutioB abounds 
with wonderful 'explanatory notes' on the Endisb. It 
has cleared up many obscure pa ssages a nd in me politi- 
cal history of Man, both pages must be read together. 

The opprobrious and ludicrous nickname of The Romp, 
stigmatized a faction which played the same part in ine 
English Revolution as the * Montague' of the Jacobins did 
in the French. It has been imagined that our English 
Jacobins were impelled by a principle diflferent firpra that 
of their modem rivals ; but the madness of avowed athe- 
ism, and the frenzy of hypocritical sanctitjr, in the circle (rf* 
crimes meet at the same point. Their history fbnns one 
of those useful parallels where, with truth unerring ss 
mathematical demonstration, we discover the identity of 
human nature. Similarity of situation, and certain pria- 
ciplcs, producing similar personages and similar events, 
finally settle in the same results. The Rump, as long ts 
human nature exists, can be nothing but the Rump, how- 
ever it may be thrown uppermost. 

The origin of this political by-name has oflen been in- 
quired into ; and it is somewhat curious, that though all 
parties consent to reprobate it, each assigns for it a difier- 
ent allusion. In the history of political factions there u 
always a mixture of the ludicrous with the tragic ; but, 
except their modem brothers, no faction, like the present, 
ever excited such a combination of extreme contempt aoo 
extreme horror. 

Amon^ the rival parties in 1669, the loyalitts and tbs 
presbytenans acted, as we may suppose the Tories aad 

* At the time many undoubtedly considered that It was a 
mere faction in the house Sir Symonds D*Ewes was oemiO' 
ly no politician— but, unquestionably, his ideas were n<itpsGU- 
Imr to himself! Of the last third parliament he deli/ers d"* 
opinion in his Diary. ' I cannot deem but the greater part or 
tile house were morally honest men ; but these were the I«^ 

guilty of die fatal breach, being only misled by some odier 
[achlaveliian polith^, who seemed zealous fbr the IlbertT <» 
the commonwealib.and by that means. In the movinr ortbvr 
outward flreedom, drew the votes of those good mentothstr 
side.' 
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the Whi^ wooM in fha nme predicammit ; a lecret r»> 
ooiictlmtioa had taken place, to Durjr in obUrion their foiw 
■Mr jealouaiet, that they mi^ht unite to rid tbemaeltrea 
trom that tjranny of tyranniei. a hydnuheaded govern- 
oMBt ; or, as Home obaenres, that * all dSTorte ehoukl be 
oMd for the Of erthrow of the Romp ; lo th^ called the 
pariiameBt, in allusion to that part of the animal body.' 
The Mrcaam oTthe alhiiion seebied -jbrioua to our polished 
faisloriafl ; yet, looking more narrowly for its origm, we 
sbaM find how indistinct were the notions of this nickniame 
among those who lived nearer the times. Evelyn says, 
that ' the Romp Parliament was so called, as retaiamg 
some few rotten members of the other.* Roger Coke de- 
scribes it thus: * Too must now be content with a piece 
of the Commons called " The Rump.*' ' And Carte calls 
the Rump * the carcass of a House,' and seems not pre- 
cisely aware of the contemptuous allusion. But how do 
' rotten mrmbers,' and * a carcass,' agree wiih the notion 
of * a Rump V Recently the editor of the Life of Colonel 
Hutchinson has conveyed a novel origin. * The number 
of the members of the Long Parliament having been by se> 
dosion, death, ftc, very much reduced,'— a remarkaUo, 
Mte. this ! by which oar editor seems adroitly to throw a 
vw over the foraUe transportation by the Rumpers of two 
hnndrod members at one swoopw— * the remainder was 
eompared to the rump 0/ a fowl wuch mw l^ all the rest 
being eaten.' Our editor even considers this to be < a 
coarse emblem ;' yet * the romp of a fowl' could hardly of- 
{end even a lady's delicacy ! Our editor, probably, was 
somewhat anxious not to degrade too lowly the anti-monai^ 
chical party, designated by this opprdbnous term. Per^ 
haps it i^ pardonable in Mrs Macaulay, an historiod lady, 
and a * Rumper,' for she calls * the Levellers' * a brave 
and virtuous party/ to have passed over in ktr history any 
mention of the dfensive term at all, as well as the ridicu- 
loQs catastrophe which they underwent in the political 
revolution, which however we must beg leave not to pass by. 
This party-coinage has been ascribed to Clement Walker, 
their bitter antagonist; who, having sacrificed no incoo* 
siderable fiNrlune to the cause of what he considersd oon- 
stitmionai liberty, was one of the violently ejected mem- 
bers of the Long Parliament, and perished in prison, a 
victim to honest unbending principles. His * History of 
Independencjr* is a rich legacy bequeathed to posterity, of 
all tneir great misdoings, and their petty villanies, and, 
above all, of their secret history : one likes to know of 
what Mocks the idols of the people are sometimes carved out. 

Clement Walker notices ' the votes and acts of this /og 
mtd; this Romp of a Pariiamont, with oorrnpt maggots in 
it.** This hideous, hot descriptive image of * TheUump,' 
hid, however, got forward before : for tno collector nf * tne 
Rump Songs' tells us, * If you ask who named it Rump, 
know 'twas 10 styled in an honest sheet of prayer, called 
M The Bloody Rump," written btfort the tnal of our late 
sovereign ; but the word obtained not univtnal notietf till 
it flew from the mouth of Maior-General Brown, at a pub- 
lic assembly in the days of Richard Cromwell.' Thus it 
happens that a stinging nick-name has been fi«quently ap- 
plied to render a faction eternally odious ; and top dmnoe 
expression of a wit, when adopted on some public occasion, 
circulates among a whole people. The present nick-name 
originated in derision on the expulsion of the majority of 
the Long Parliament, by the usurping minority. It proba- 
bly slept ; Tor who would have stirred it through the Prtv 
tectorate? and finally awakened at 'Richard's restored, but 
fleeting, Rump,' to witness its own ridiculous extinction. 

Our auMP passed through three stages in its political pro- 
gress. Preparatory to the trial of the sovereing, the antimon- 
archical narty constituted the minority in * the Long Parli- 
ament:' tne very by name by which this parliament is reoog^ 
nized seemed a grievance to an impatient people, vacillating 
with chimerical projects of government, and now accus- 
tomed (roma wild indefinite notion of political equality, 'to 
|NiU down all existing institutions. Sucn wo temper of the 
times, that an act ortbe most videni injustice, openly perfor- 
med^ served only as the jest of the day, a jest whidibas pas- 
sed mlo history. The forcible expulsion of two htmdred of 
their brother members, by those wno afterwards were salu- 
ted as * The Rump,' was called < Pride's Purge,' from the 
activity of a colonel of that name, a military adventurer, 
who vras only the blind and brutal instrument of his party ; 
far whan he stood at the door of the commons, homing a 
{■par with the names of the memben, he did not penooaUy 

* BIstory of IndspsnOsncy, Pait n, p. 12. 
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a! And his < Purge ' aaght hasa oMraiad ftqolte 
effect, administerad by his own unskilful hand, had 
not Lord Grey of Groley, and the doorkaaper^— worthy 
dispemem of a British aenate !— pointed out tlw obnoxioos 
meo^»ars, on whom our cokmel laid his hand, and aeiit off 
by his nmn to be detained, if a bold mamber, or tobe detet^ 
red from sitting in the hoosa, if a firightanad one. This co» 
lonel had been a draynaan ; and tiw wmtnamiihlo knot of 
the Commons, reduced to fifty or sixty eonft<mratas, which 
assembled aAer his * Purge,' wars called • Col. Pride's Dray- 
horses!' 

It was this Rump which voted the death of the sorereign, 
and abolished the regal office, and tha house ofpeers— *as 
unnecessary, burdensome, and dangerous P * Every oflica 
in parliament seemed * dangerous' but that of -the ' Custodes 
libertatis Anglim,' the keepers of the liberties of England ! 
or rather * the gaolers !' * The legislativa half-quarter of 
the House of Commons !' indignantly endaims Clement 
Walker— the *Mootagne' of the Praneh revolutioiusts !. 

' The Red-coats,' as the military were nick-named, soon 
tauriit their masters, 'the Rumpers,' sileaee and obedience : 
the latter haviag raised one colossal man for their own por- 
pose, were annihilated by him at a siBgla Mow. Cram* 
wall, five years aAar, turned thaai oat d; thab house, and 
put the keys into his poeket. Their last pohhe appearanca 
was ia the fleeting days of Richard Cromwell, when the 
comi-tragcdy of ' the Kiunp' concluded by a catastropha 
as ludicrous as that of Tom Thumb's tragedy ! 

How such a faction used their mstniments to gather in 
the common spoil, and how their instruments at length con- 
verted the hands which held them, into instruments Uienn 
selves, appears in their history. When * the Long Pariia- 
meat ' opposed the designs of Cromwell and Ireton, these 
chiefs cned up * the lihertT of the people,' and denied * the 
authority of parliament:' out when they had cdBTectuated 
their famous * purge, and formed a house of commons of 
themselves, thev abolished the House of Lords, crying up 
the supreme auuiority of the House of Commons, and cry- 
mg down the liberty of the people. Such is the history of 
political factions, as well as of statesmen ! Charles the 
Fifth alternately made use of the pope's authority to sub- 
due the rising spirit of the protestants of Germany, or rai- 
sed an army of protestants to imprison the the pope ! who 
branded his German allies by the novel and odious name of 
Lutherans. A chain of similar facta may be firamed out of 
modem historv 

The * Rump,' as they were called by every one hot 
their own par^, became a whetstone for the wits to sharp- 
en thamsetvas on; and we Iwva two large colleetiens of 
<Rump Songs,' curions chronideo of popular feeling! 
Without this evidence we should not have been so well in- 
formed respecting the phases of this portentioos phenome- 
non. * The Rump* was celebrated m verse, till at length 
it became * the Rump of a Rump of a Rump !' as Foolis 
traces them to their dwindled and grotesque appearance. 
It is pourtrayed by a wit of the tones — 

< The Rump*s an old story. If well understood, 

>Tis a thing dremed up In a parliament's hood, 

And like ft— bm the tall stands where the head ahou'd ! 

'Twould make a man serstch where he does not hch ! 

Thev say ^tis good luck when a body rises 

With the Rump upwards ; but he that advises 

To live in that posture Is none of the wlsssu 

Cromwell's hunting them out of tha house by military 
force is alluded to— 
* Our politic doctors do us teach. 
That a blood-suck fng red coai^s as good as a leech 
To relieve the head, if applied to the breach.* 

In the opening scene of the Restorati<m, Mrs Hutchin- 
son, an honest republican, psints with dismay a scene 
otherwise very ludicrous. * When the town of Netting 
ham, as almost all the rest of the island, began to prow 
mad, and declared themaelves in their desires of the kmg ;' 
or, as another of the opposite party writea, * When tha 
soldiery, who had hitherto aoada duba tnimptn rasdvad 
now to turn up the king of hearta in their affections,' tha 
rabble in town and country vied with each other in burning 
the ' Rump ;' and the literal emblem wo hung bv chains 
on gallowses, with a bonfire underneath, whiia the 



of *Let us bum the Rump! Let us roast the Rmnp!* 
were echoed every where. The suddenness of this uni- 
versal change, wmch was said to have maddened the wise, 
and to have sobered the mad, must be ascribed to the joy 
at escaping from tha yoke of a military despotism ; per- 
haps, too, it marked iba rapid traaiitioo of hopa to a rai- 
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tontiM wUdi night be womomA to hKf implanted grmti- 
tade eiraii ia ft royml breast ! Tbe feelinge of the people 
expected to find an echo from tbe throne. 



* Tbe ftumpf' bendee their general reoemUanee to tbe 
FrMch anarcQifte, bad also aone minuter featuree of ug- 
lineaa, which Encliabnien have often exalted hare not 
marked an Bngliah refolution aanguinary proeeriptiona! 
We bad tbou^i that we bad no rerohitiooary tribunals ! 
BO Septembrieera ! no Nojradee ! no moreablo guillotines 
awaiung for carts loaded mth human victims ! no mfuriated 
republican urging, in a committee of public safety, the ne- 
cessiiy of a salutary massacre ! 

But if it be true that the same motitrs and tbe same 
principles were at work in both nations, and that the like 
characters were performing in England the parts which 
they did afterwaros in France, by an argument a priori we 
minit be sure that tbe same remting enmes and chimori- 
caiprojects were alike suggested at London as at Paris. 
Human nature even in transactions which appear unpa- 
ralleled, will be found to preeerre a regularity of resem- 
blance not always suspected. 

The firat ^eat tragic act wo closely copied by tbe 
French ; and if the popular page of our history appears 
unstained by their revolutionary axe, this depended only 
on a slight accideot ; for it became a question of * yea ' 
and * nay !' and was only carried in the negative by two 
voieet in tbe council ! . It was debated among * the bloody 
Rump,* as it was hideouslv designated, * whether to mas- 
sacre and put to tbe swora off th» ikm^s party P* Crom- 
well himself bstened to the suggestion ;• and it was only 
put down by tbe coolness of political calculatioo^tbe 
nread that the massacre wouM be too general! Some of 
the Rump not obtaining the blessedness of a massao^, 
still clung to the happiness of an immolation ; and many 
petitions were presented, that * two or throe prinapaLgmUl^ 
men of the royal party in bach cofrnrr might be sacri- 
6ced to justice, whereby the laud might be saved from 
hlooA'giuUxntu P Sir Author Hasierigg, whose * passion- 
ate fondness of liberty* has been oomnmided,t wftB one of 
the committee of safety in 1647-- I too, would commend * a 
passionate lover of liberty,* whenever I do not discover 
that this lover b much more intent on the dower than on 
the bride. Hasierigg, < an absurd bold man,' as Claren- 
don at a single stroke, reveals his character, was resolved 
not to be troubled %rith king or bishop, or with any power 
in the state superior to ' the Rump's.' We may safely 
suspect tbe patriot who can cool bis vehemence in spolia- 
tion. Hasierigg would have no bishops, but this vras not 
from any want of reverence for church-lands, for he heap- 
ed for nimself such wealth as to have been nick-named 
< the bishop of Durham !' He is here noticed for a politi- 
cal crime diiferDnt from that of plimder. Wben^ in 1647, 
this venerable radical found the parliament resisting his 
views, he declared, that * Some heads must fly off!' add- 
ing, * the pariiament cannot save England ; we must look 
another way ;'— threatening, what afterwards was done, 
to bring in the army! It was this * passionate lover of 
Uberty* who, when Dorislaus, tbe pariiaroeutanr agent, 
was assassinated by some Scotchmen in Holiaad, moved 
in the house, that *Six royalists of the best quality' 
should be immediately executed ! When some northern 
nounties petitioned the Commons for relief against a famine 
in the land, our Maratist (^leerved, that * this want of food 
would best defend those counties from Scottish invasion !*! 
The slaughter of Drogheda by Cromwell, and his fright- 
ening all London by what Walker calls * a butchery of ap- 
prentices,' when he cried out to his soldiers, to kul man, 
wonuui, and child, and fire the cir|r!*§ may be placed 
among those crimes which are committed to ooen a reign 
of terror— but Hugh Peter's aolenm thanxsgiving to 
Heaven that < none were spared !' was the true expres- 
sion of the true feeling of these political demoniacs. 
Cromwell was cruel from pditics, others from ccmstitu- 
tion. Some were willing to be cruel without *blood- 
guiltinees.' One Alexander Rigby, a radical lawyer, 
twice moved in the Loni; Pariiament, that those lorde ana 
gentlemen who were * malignants,' should be eold a» elavee 
to the JDey of Algiere, or sent off lo the new plantations in 
tbe West Indies. He had all things prepared ; for it is 

* Clement Walker's Hist, of Independency, Part If, pk.180. 
Conftrmed by Berwick in his Life, p. 16S. 

t Tbe Rev. Mark noble's Memoirs of the Procedoral House 
ofCromwell, I.406k 

i Clement Walker's Hist, of Independsney, PaiC II, 171. 

{Walker, Part 1, 160. 



added that he had oootraeted with two merchaata to dup 
them off.*" There vr^- a most bloody-minded < maker of 
washing^balls,' as one John Durant is described, appoiau 
ed a lecturer by the House of Commons, who always kfi 
oat of the Lord's prayer, * As we forgive them that tres- 
pass against us,' and substituted, * Lord, since thou hast 
now drawn out thy sword, let it not be sheathed agun tiU 
It be glmted in tbe blood of the malignants.' I umI too 
many enormities of this kind. * Cursed be he that doeth 
the woii of the Lord negligently, and keepeth back his ^ 
sword from blood !' was the cry of the wretch, who, when 
a celebrated actor and royalist sued for quarter, gave no 
other reply than that of * Btting the action to the word.' 
Their treatment of the Irish may possibly be admired by a 
true Machiavelist : * they permitted forty thousand of the 
Irish to enlist in the service of the kings of Spain and 
France— in other words, they expelled them at onoe, 
which, considering that our Rumpers affected such an ah- 
horrence of tyranny, may be ccmsidered as an act of mer- 
cy ! satisfying themselves only with dividing the forfeited 
lands of tne aforesaid forty thousand among their own 
par^ by lot and other means. An universal confiscation, 
after aU) is a bloodless massaoe. Theyused the Scotch 
soldiers, after the battles of Dunbar and Worcester, a little 
differently— but equally efficaciously— for they sold their 
Scotch prisoners for slaves to tbe American planters.t 

The Robespierres and the Marats were aa extraordi- 
nary beings, and in some respects the Frenchmen were 
working on a more enlarged scheme. These discover- 
ed, that *the generation which had witnessed the pre- 
ceding one would always regret it; and for the security of 
tbe Revolution, it vras necessary that every perscni who 
was thirty years old in 1788 should perish on the scaffold !' 
The anarchists were intent on reducing the French peo- 
ple to eight millions, and on destroying the great cities of 
France.! 

Sudi monstrous persons and events are not credible- 
hut this is no proof that they have not occurred.— Many 
incredible things will happen : 

Another dimrgaoixinff feature in the English Rumpere 
was also (Served in the 8an»-<tdotleo-^thoir hatred of 
litetature and the arts. Hebert was one day directing his 
satellites towards the bibUotheque notumoJe, to put an end 
to all that human knowledge collected for oentunes on cen- 
turies—in one day ! alleging of course some good reason. 
This hero was only diverted from the enterprise bv berag 
persuaded to postpone it for a day or two, when luodlv tbe 
guillotine intervened: tbe same circumstance occurred nera. 
The burning of the records in the Tower was certainly 
proposed ; a speech of Selden's, which I cannot inuned*- 
ately turn to, put a stop to these nicendiaries. It was de- 
bated in the Rump parliament, when Cromwell was een- 
eral, whether they soouM diuolve the univtrtUiea? They 
concluded that no university was necessary ; that diere 
were no ancient examples of such educaUon, and that 
scholars in other countries did study at their own eoat and 
duBrgeOf and therefore they looked on them as unnecessa^ 
ry, and thought them fitting to be taken easa^for the pnbUe 
list .^— How UMse venerabfe asylums escaped from bong 
sold with the king's pictures, as stone and Umber, and why 
their rich endowments were not shared among audi in- 
veterate ignorance and remorseless spoliation, imgfat claim 
some inquiry. 

The Abb^ Morellet, a great politkal eoonomist, im- 
agined that the source of all the crimes of the Frendi 
Revolution was their violation of the sacred rights of pro- 
mrty. The perpetual invectives of tbe 8ano<uUtte» of 
France ogumsC prapriden and agahui y top eit ^ proceeded 
from demoralixed beings, who formed panegyrics on all 
crimes ; crimes, to explain whose revolutionary terms, a 
new dictionary vras required. But even these anarchists, 
in their mad e]q)re8sions against property, and in their 

* Mereurins Rnstleus, XII, 115.' Berwick's Life, p. 48. 

1 1 am indebted to my friend Mr Hamper of Deritend Bouse, 
Birmingham, for the following account drawn ftom Sir Wil- 
liam Dugdalets interleaved Pocket-book for 1648.—* Aoe. 17. 
The Scotch army, under the command of Duke Hanullon, 
defeated at Presion in Lancashire. 24th. The Moorlandcfs 
rose upon the Scots and stripi some of them. The Scotch 

Sisoners miserably used ; exposed to eat cabbeee-leaves ki 
id^ley (Scafibrdshire) and carrot-tops In Coleshill, (War- 
wkkshhe.) The soMiers wbo guarded them sold the vktasJs 
which woe brooght In fbr them from the country.* 

tDeeodoBxd's Hismbe Phllosophkrae de la Revduikn da 
Frsnce, lY, 6. 
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viUastaodoin of their * agafit^,' htvs not gooo h^jood 
tlw daring of our own * Rumpen !* 

Of thooe rerolatiottary journals of the parlhunent of 
1649 1 which in spirit so stronciy resemble the diuraal or 
hebdomadal effusions of the redoubtable French Ueberl, 
Marfttf and others of that stamp, one of the most remark- 
able is * The Moderate, impartially communicating mar- 
tial affairs to the Icms dom or England ;' the monarchical 
title our commonwealth-men had not yet had time enough 
to obliterate firom their colloquial style. This writer called 
himself in his barbarous English, T%» Mcderale! It 
would be hard to conceire the meanness and illiteracy to 
which the English language was reduced under the pens 
of the rmbble-writers'of these days, had we not witnessed 
in the present time a parallel to their ccNnpositions. * The 
Moderate!' was a lutie assumed on tne principle on 
which Marat denominated himself* Tami du peuple.' It 
b curious, that the most ferocious politicians usually 
assert their moderation. Bobespierre, m his justification, 
declares * m'a souveat accus^ ae ModerantumtJ' The 
same actors, playing the same parts, maybe always paral- 
leled in tbeir language and their deeds. This * Moderate' 
steadily pivsued one great principle— the overthrow of all 
Property. Assuming thAipropertu was the original cause 
of sm / an exhortation to the people for this purpose is the 
subject of the present paper :* the illustration ot his prinr 
ciple is as striking as the principle itself. 

It is an apology for, or rather a defence of robbery ! 
Some moss-troopers fclad been condemned to be hanged, 
for practising their Tenerable custom of sratuiiously sup- 
pl;^ing tbemselves from the docks and herds of their weaker 
neighbours: our 'Moderate' ingeniously^ discovers, that 
the Iocs of these men's Ures is to be attributed to nothing 
but property. They are necessitated to offend the laws, 
in order fb obtain a uvehhood ! 

On this he descants ; and the extract is a political curi- 
osity, in the French styb ! < Property is the original cause 
of any mn between party and party as to civil transactions. 
And since the tyrant is taken off, and the government 
altered m nomine, so ought it really to redound to the good 
of the people m nede ; which though they cannot expect 
it m a few years, oy reason of <Ae mwt^tii^ oftht gentry 
m mUharityt command. Ice, who drive on all desif^s for 
SQpp<«t of ibe old government, and consequently their own 
inter^t and the penU** tlaveryi yet they doubt not, but m 
time the people wiU herein ducera thnr own blmdness 
and folly.* 

In September, he advanced with more depth of thought. 
' ^orthavo even been clothed with the most graaous 
pretences— vis., reformation of religion, the laws of the 
land, the liberty of the subject, 8^e ; though the effects 
thereof have proved most destructive to every nation; 
making the sword, and not the peopU, the original of all 
authonties for many hundred years together, taking away 
each fMan*» inrtkrighlj and eettSng mn a few a cursed pro- 
priety ; the ground of all civil onences, and the croatest 
cause of most sins against the heavenly Deity. Thia tyrtmm 
ny and oppreaeion running through the veins of many of our 
predecessors, and being too long naaintained by the sword 
upon a royal foundation, at last became so customary, as 
to the vulgar it teemed moet fiodcra^the only reason why 
the peime of this time are so ignanmi of thar birth-eightf 
their only freedom,' &c. 

< The urth-right ' of dtoyen EgalUi to a eureed nropri- 
<^ oettUd en afem^ was not even among the French jaco- 
ImM, urged with more amazing force. Had things pro- 
ceeded aorarding to our ' Moderate's 'plan, * the people's 
riavery'badbeen something worse. In a short time the 
nation would have had more proprietors than property. 
We have a curious list of the sp<rfiations of those mem- 
bers of the House of Commons, who, after their famous 
edf-dermng ordnumoes, appropriated among themselves 
suras of money, offices, and lands^ for servu^es < done or 
10 be done.' 

The most innocent of this new goyemment of < the 
Majesty of the People,' were those whose talents had 
bera limited by NiOure to peddle and purloin ; puny me- 
chawcs, who had suddenly dropped tneir needles, their 
hammers, and their hists, ud slntik out from behind their 
shop-eeonters ; those who had never aspired beyond the 
nonstable of tbeir parish, were now seated in the council 
of state ; vrhero, as Milton describes them, * they fell tu 
Imdnter the ooounonwealth :* there they met a more rai- 

• 

^ JhB Modsnfe, ftom Tuesday, July SI, to Angnst 7,1649. 



bid race of obecore lawjrers, and disoonlented omh of ftp 
mily, of blasted reputations; adventurers, vrho were to 
command the militia and navy of £nglajid^---govemom 
c£ the three kinsdoms ! whose votes and ordinancss re* 
sounded with nothing else but new impositions, now taxes, 
excises, yearly, monthly, weekly sequestrations, composi* 
tions, ^nd universal roraery ! 

Baxter vents one deep groan of indignation, and pre- 
sciently announoeh one future consequence of Rtferm ! 
* In all this a|^>eared the severity of God, the mutability 
of worldly things, and the fruits of error, pride, and sel- 
fishness, to be duBTgtd hereafter upon r^ermet&an emd r»> 
Ugion,* As a statesman, the sagacity of this h<mest pro* 
^et wo narrowed by the horizon of his religious views ; 
for he ascribes the whole as * prepared by Satan to 4he 
injury of the protestant cause, and the advantage of the 
papists !' But dropping bis particular application to the 
devil and the papists, nonest Richard Baxter is peifectlj 
right in his general principle conoennng * Rump^rsi'-^ 
' Sans-culottes,*— «nd * Radicals.' 

UTK AHD HABITS OT ▲ LXTEKABT AlfTI^UAKT— OLDTt 
AMD HIS M AirUSCRPTS. 

Such a picture may be furnished by some unexpected 
materials which my inquiries have obtained of Oldvs. 
This is a sort of personage little known to the witi, wbo 
write more than they read, and to their volatile votaries, 
who only read what the wits write. It is time to vindi- 
cate the h<mours o^ the few whose laborious days enrich 
the stores of national literature, not by the duplicates but 
the supplements of knowledge. A literary antiquary is 
that idler whose life is passed in a perpetual voyage 
autour de ma chambre ; fervent in sagacious diligence, in- 
stinct with the enthusiasm of curious inquiry, critical as 
well as erudite ; he has to arbitrate between contending 
opinions, to resolve the doubtful, to clear up the obscure, 
and to grasp at the remote ; so busied with other times, 
and so interested for other persons than those about him. 
that ho becomes the inhabitant of the visionary worid of 
books. He counts only his days by his acquisitions, and 
may be said by his origmal discoveries to be the creator of 
facts ; often exciting the gratitude of the literary world, 
while the very name of the benefactor has not always de- 
scended with the inestimable labours. 

Such is the man whom we of>en find, leaving, vrhen he 
dies, his favourite volumes only an incomplete project ! 
and few of this class of literary men Have escaped the fate 
reserved for most of their brothers. Voluminous works 
haye been usually left unfinished by the death of the au- 
thors ; and it is with them as with tne planting of trees, of 
which Johnson has forcibly observed, ' There is a frightful 
interval between the seed and timber.' And he adnurably 
remarks, what I cannot forbear applying to the labours I 
am now to describe ; * He that calculates the growth of 
trees has the remembrance of the shortness of Ufe driven 
hard upon bun. He knows that he is doing what win 
never benefit himself; and when he rejoices to see the 
stem rise, is disposed to repine that another shalt cut it 
down.' The days of the patriotic Count Mazzuchelli were 
freely given to his nati<mal literature ; and six invaluable 
folios attest the gigantic force of his immense eruditiMi ; 
yet these only carry us throu^ the letters A and B : and 
though Mazzuchelli had finished for the press other 
volumes, the torpor of his descendants has defirauded Eu- 
rope of her claims. The Abb6 Gkwjet, who had designed a 
dassified history of his national literature, in the eighteen 
vohimes we possess, could only conclude that of the trans- 
lators and commence that of the poets ; two other volumes 
in manuscript have perished. That great enterprise of 
the Benedictines, the * Histou« Litteraire de la France,' 
now consists of twelve large quartos, and the industi^ of 
its successive writers have only been able to carry it to 
the twelfUi century. David Clement designed the most 
extensive bibliography which had ever appeared ; but the 
diligent life of the writer could only proce^ as far as H. 
The alphabetical order, which so many writers of this class 
have adopted, has proved a mortifying memento of human 
life! Tiraboschi vras so fortunate as to complete his 
great national history of Italian literature. But, unhap- 
pily for us, Thomas Warton, afler feeling his way throurii 
the darker ages of our poetiy, in planning the map of the 
beautiful Ism, of whicn he had only a Pisgah-sight, ez- 
mred amidst his volmnes. The most predous pOTtion of 
Warton's history Is but the Gragmeat of a firtgmMit. 
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Oldys« •noai this WothariKKMl, hM met perhaps with a 
harder &te ; his puUishad works, and the numerous ones 
to which he ooDtnhated, are now hif hly sppreciated by the 
loveis of boohs ; bat the larger portion ol his Ittsrary la- 
boun have met with the sad Ibrtune of dispersed, and pro* 
bahly of wasted manuscripts, Oldys's aaanuscripts, or 
o. M. as they are sometimes desifnated, are constantly 
referred to by every distinguished writer on our literary 
hitlory. I believe thai not one of thenl oeuld have siren 
us any positive aoeoont of the manuscripts thesMeives ! 
They have indeed long served as the soutary sources of 
information— but like tne well at the waj^de, too many 
have drawn their waters in silence. 

Oldys is chiefly knovm by the caricature of the fiuMtious 
Ghrose, a great humorist, both with pencil and with pen : 
it is in a posthumous scrap-book, where Grose deposited 
his odds and ends, and whore diere is perhaps not a single 
story which is not satirical. Our lively antiquary, mm 
oared more for rusty armour than for rusty volumes, 
would turn over these flams and qums to some confiden- 
tial friend, to enjoy together a secret laugh at their literary 
intimates. His eager executor, who h^pened to be hui 
boob>«eUer, served up the poignaat hash to the public as 
'Grose's OttoP The delineatioa of Oldvs is suflkneMly 
ove rc h a rged for * the wmce'.' One prevaHeat infirmity of 
honest Oldys, his love of companionstiip over too socml a 
glass, lends him down to posterity in a grotesque attitude ; 
and Mr Alexander Chalmers, who has given us the fullest 
account of Oldys, has inflicted on him something like a ser- 
mon, on * a state of intoxicatioo.' 

Alas l^Oldys was an outcast of fortune, and the utter 
simplicity of his heart was guileless as a diild's— ever 
open to toe designing. The noble spirit of the Duke of Nor- 
folk once rescued we long-lost historian of Rawleigh from 
the confinement of the Fleet, where he had existed proba- 
My forgotten by the world for six years. It was bv an act 
of* grace that the duke safely placed Oldys in the Herald's 
College as Norroy King oi* Arms.** But Oldys, like all 
shy and retired men, hiwl contracted peculiar habits and 
dose attachments for a few ; both these he could indulge 
at no distance. He liked his old associates .in the purlieus 
of the Fleet, whom he facetiously dignified as < his Rulers,' 
and there, as I have heard, witn the grotesque whim of a 
herald, established * The Dragon Club.' Companionship 
yields the poor man unpurchased pleasures. Oldys, bu- 
sied every morning among the departed wits and the 
learned of our coimtry, reflected some image from them of 
their wit and learning to his companions : a secret history 
as yet untold, and ancient wit, which, cleared of the rwt, 
seemed to him brilliant as the modem ! 

It is hard, however, for a literary antiquary to be caricap 
tured, and for a herald to be ridiculed about an ' unseemly 
reeling, with the coronet of the Princess Caroline, whim 
looked unsteady on the cushion, to the great scaiidal of 
his brethren.' A circumstance which could never have 
occurred at the hurial of a prince or a princess, as Ae oor- 
onet is carried by Clarencieux, and not by Norrcy. Oldys's 
deep potations of ale, however, give me an opportunity of 
bestowing on him the honour of being die author of a pop* 
ttlar Anacreontic song. Mr Taylor informs me that * Oldys 
always asserted that he vras the author of the vreU known 
aong— 

* Bosy, curious, tbin^ fly !' 

e Mr John Taylor, the son of Oldyi'e Inthnate fHend, has 
flimishod me with this interesUng anecdote. * 01d}rs, as my 
father informed me, was many years In quiet obscurity in the 
Fleet'prison, but at last was spirited up to make his situation 
known to the Duke of Norfolk of tnat time, who received 
Oldys's tetter while he was at dinner with some ftiends. The 
dulte immediately communicated the contents to the company, 
obeervincr that he had long been anxious to know what had 
become of an old, though an humble fViend, and was happy 
by that letter to find thai he was alive. He then called fbr hm 
gentleman (a kind of humble (Hend whom noblemen used to 
retain under that name In those days,) and deshed him to go 
Immediately to the Fleet, to take money for the ImmedUite 
need of Oldys, to procure an account of his debts and dls- 
•harge them. Olaye wm, soon after, either by the duke's 
gtfl or interest, appointed Norroy King at Arms ; and I re* 
member that his official regalia came Into my father's hands 
at his death.* 

In the Life of Oldya, by Mr A. Chalmers, the date of this 
promotion is not found. My accomplished flriend the Rev J. 
Pallawsy has obligingly examined tne records of ihe colU^ie, 
by wlikih It appears that Oldys had been Norfolk herald ex- 
traordinary, but noc belonging to the college, was appoinuid 
per saltum Norroy King of Arms by patent, May 9th, 1753. 



and as he was a rigkl lover of truth. I doubt not thai hm 
wrote it.' My own researches confirm it ; I have tiaced 
this popular song through a doaen of collections since the 
year 1740, the first in which I find it. In the later col- 
lectioDs an original inscription has been dropped, which the 
accurate Ritsoa has restored, without, nowever, bmng 
able to discover the writer, in 1740 it is said to have 
been * Made extempore by a gentleman, occasioned by a 
Af drinking out of fats tn^oftSkf'-'^ aocustooaed potion 
of poor Oldys !* 

Grose, however, though a ^eat joker on the peeularities 
of Oldys, was fitr frmn insensible to the extraordinary ac- 
quisitions of the man. * His knowledge of English books 
has hardly been exceeded.' Gh-ose too was struck by the 
delicacy of honour, and the unswerving veracity which so 
strongly characterised Oldys, of which ne gives a remark- 
able mstance. We are concerned in ascertainmg the 
moral integriqr of the writer, whose main business is with 
history. 

At a time when our literary history, excepting in the 
solitary labour of Anthony Wood, was a Ibrest, with nei- 
ther roiad nw pathway, Oldys fortunately phtoed in dxs li- 
brary of the Karl of Oxford, yielded up nis entire days to 
rssterches oonoeming the books and the men of the pre- 
ceding age. His labours were then valueless, their very 
nature not yet aseertamed, and whm he opened the trea- 
sures of our ancient lore, in * The British Librarian,' it was 
dosed for want of public encouragement. Our writers 
then struggling to create an age of genius of their own, for- 
got that they had had any proeenitors ; or while they were 
acquiring new modes of exceUence, that they were kising 
others, to which thehr posterity or the national genius mi^t 
reinra. To know, and to admire only, the lit«;rature 
and the tastes of our own age, m a species of elegant 
barbarism, t Spenser was considered neariy as obsojeca 
as Chaucer ; Bulton was veiled by oblivion, and Shake- 
speare's dramas were so imperfectly known, that m look- 
ing over the play-bills of 1711, and much later, I find that 
whenever it chanced that they were acted, they were al- 
ways announced to have been written by Shakspeare.* 
Massin^er was unknown ; and Jonsmi, though called * im- 
mortal* m the old play-bills, lay entombed in liis two folios. 
The poetical era of Elizabeth, the eloquent age of James 
the First, and the age of wit of Charies the Second, were 
blanks in our literary history. Bysshe compiling an art of 
Poetry, in 1718, passed by in his collections * S|penser and 
thepeelt tffhie ugs, because their language is now become 
so obsolete, that most readers of our age have no ear for 
them, and therefore Shakespeare himself is so rors/y cUed 
in my collection.' The bek En^^lish poets were consider- 
ed to be the modem ; a taste whidi is always obstinate ! 

All this was nothing to Oldys ; his literary curiosity an* 
ticipated by half a century the fervour of the present day. 
This enemtic direction of all his thoughts was sustained 
by that lira of discovery, which in literary researches is 
starting novelties among old and unremembered things 
contemplating some ancient tract as precious as a manu- 
script, or revdiing in the vdume of a poet, whoee pass- 
port of &me vras yet delayed in its way ; or disinterTing 

* The beautiful slmplicinr of this Anacreondc has met the 
unusual fate of entirely losing its character, by an additional 
and Incongruous stanza in the modem edifions, by a gemleman 
who has put into practice the unallowable liberty of alioiog 
the poetical and dframatic corapoeilions of acknowledged ge- 
nhis to his own notion of what he deems * morality ;' but In 
worlu of eenlus whatever is dull ceases to be moraL * The 
Fly of 01(lys may stand by * The Fly of Gray for melan- 
choly tenderness of thought ; It consisted only of these iwe 

I 
Busy, curious, thirsQr fly l 
Drink with me, and drink as I ! 



Freely welcome to my cm), 
Coulost thou sip and dp It \ 



Make the most of lift you may ; 
LHb Is short and wears away ! 

8 
Both alike are mine and thine, 
Hasienfaig quick to their decline I 
Thine's a summer, mine no more, 
Though repeated to threescore ! 
Threescore summers when Uieyfe gone, 
Will aiqtear as short as one ! 

t We have been taught to ei^oy the tvro agss of Oenhm and 
of Taste. The literary public are deeply hidehted lo the edi- 
torial care, the taste andfihe enthusiasm of Mr Smger, tar ex- 
quisite repriniB of some valuable wrhsra. 
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lh« treMpre of mom wcIikM nwiiuferipCi wheoee be draw 
• virpa eztmet ; or rainng up • Mrt or doanettic intima^ 
with the •miaent in amw, in poltticp, and in Utermture, in 
tbin Tisiooary life, Uf« itieir wnh Oldya waa insensibly gii- 
dBff away— its cares almoat unfek ! 

Tbe lira of a literaly antiquarj partakes ef tbe native 
eftboee who, haviM no coooems of their own, busy tbem- 
sehres with those oTotbers. Oldya lived in the back-a^ 
ef England ; be bad crept among the dark passages of 
Time, till, like an old gentlemanni^er, be seemed to be 
reporting tbe, secret history of tbe courts which be had 
fived in. He had been charmed among their masques and 
revels, had eyed with astonishment their cnmbrous mag- 
m6ceiiGe, when knif hts and ladies carried on iheir mantles 
and their doth of gold ten tboosand pounds' worth of ropes 
of pearls, and buttons of diamonds ; or, descending to the 
gay court of the second Charles, he tatUed merry tales, as 
a that of the first be bad painfully watched, like a patriot 
or a loyalist, a distempered era. He had lived so con- 
stantly with these people of another age, and had so deep- 
ly interested himself in their affairs, and so loved the wit 
and the leaminf^ whidi are often bricht under the nist of 
antiquity, that his own uncourtly style is embrowned with 
th« tut of a century old. But it was this taste and cu- 
riosity which alone could have produced tbe extraordinary 
volume of Sir Walter Rawleigb's life ; a work richly bi- 
hud with tbe most curious facts and the Juxta-position of 
die moat remote knowled^ ; to judge by its fulness of nar- 
rative, it would seem rather to have been the work of a 
oontemporary.* 

It was an advantage in this primeval era of literary cu- 
fioaity, that those volumes which are now not even to be 
ibana in our nati<Nial hbrary, where certainly they are per- 
petually wanted, and which are now so excessively appre- 
ciated, were exposed on stalls, through tbe reigns of Anne 
and the two Georges. f ^Oldys encountered no competitor, 
cased in the invulnerable mail of his purse, to dispute his 
posaeasion of the rarest volume. On the other hand, our 
early collector did not possess our advantages ; he could 
not fly for instant aid lo a ' Biographia Britannica,' he 
had no history of our poetry, nor even of our drama. 
Old3rB could tread in no man's path, for every soil about 
him was unbroken frround. He bad to create every thing 
for bis purposes. We gather fruit from our trees which 
others have planted, and too often we but < pluck and eat.' 

iViiUa <iiss mne Unta was his sole hope while he was ao- 
eunulating masses of notes ; and as Oldya never used hb 
pen from uie weak passion of scribbling, but firom the ur^ 
gem^ of preserving some substantial knowledge, or plan- 
ninff some future inquiry, be amassed nothmg iMit what he 
wished to remember. £ven the minuter pleasures of set- 
tling a date, or classifyh^ a title-page, were enjoyments to 
his incessant pen. Every thing was acquisition. This 
iievBr-eading business of research appears to have ab- 
aorbed bis powers, and sometimes to have dulled his coa- 
•aptiow. No one more aptly axansiaed the laeC of di»> 
oovenr ; he knew where to feel in the dark : but he was 
not or the race— that race indeed had not yet appeared 
among u s w h o could meh into their Goriotbian brass, the 
mingled treasures of Researdi, Imaginati<m and Philo- 

We may bo ourions to inquire where our literary anti- 
quary deposited tbe discoveries and curiosities which he 
was so incessantly acquiring. They were dispersed on 
many a fly-leaf in occasional memorandum-books ; in an»- 
pla marginal notes on his authors— they were sometimes 
thrown into what he calls bis 'parchment bud^ts* or * Bags 
of Biography— of Botany— of Obituary ,—oP Books rela- 
tive to London' and other titles and bags, which he was 
every day fiUiag. Sometimes his collections seem to have 
been intended lor a series of volumes, fi>r he refers to * My 
first Volume of Tables of the eminent Persons celebrated 
by English Poets,— to another of * Poeticsl Characteria- 
tics.' Amonf( those manuscripts which I have seen. I 
find one mentioned, apparently of a wide circuit, under the 
raforence of* My biographical Institutioos. Part third; 
owfaining a Catalogue of all the English Lives, with histor- 

*Q lbbon once medUated a life of Rawleigh, and for that 
purpose begsn aome ressarehea fai that * memorable en of 
our SitflUi annals.* After readfaig Oldya's, be nUaquished 
Us dssign; ftom a convtetton thu * be eouU add aothbig new 
m the suhfeei, except the onoectabi merit of style and senU- 
ment.' 

t It is ffreatly to be lamented that tbe BrltishMuseom Is ax- 
tresaely deficient in onr If aiional Literaturs. 



ioal and critical Ofaaervatiooa OB them. *But will oar enrioua 
or our whimsical ooUectors of the present day andtvei 
without impatience, the loss of a quarto nMaosenpt, whidi 
bears this rich condiment for its title—* Of Loidon Libn** 
ries ; with Anecdotes of CoUectora of Books ; Remarka 
on Booksellers ; and on the first Puhhskera of CataIoguaa9* 
OMys left ample annotitiona on ' PuUeHa Worthies,' and 

* Wmstanlev's Lives of the Poets,' and on * Langbaine'a 
Dramatic Poets.' The late Mr Boswett showed mo a 
PnUer m the Malone collection, with Steevens^s transcrip- 
tion of OU^$ notes, which Malone purchased for 4S< at 
Steevens's sale ; but where is tbe original ct^y of OMys 7 
The ' Wiaslanley,' I think, abo reposes m the same 
collection. The * Langbaine' is Air famed, and is preserv* 
ed in tbe British Museum, the gift of Dr Birch ; it has been 
considered so predons, that several of our eminent writera 
have ^eerfully passed through tbe labotv of a minute tran- 
scription of its numberless notes. In the history of the Aita 
snd fortune of books, that of Oldya' Langhabu is too cu- 
rious to omit. OMys may tell hia own story, which I find 
in the Museum copy, p. ^99, and which eopj appears t» 
be a second attempt ; for of tbe 0nl Langbamo we have 
this accobnt : 

'When I left London, m 17f4, to reaide m FsrlMvv, I 
left in the care of tbe Rev. Mr Burridge'a family, with 
whom I had several years lodged, amcmg many other books, 
goods, ^, a copy of this Langbaine, in which I had wrote 
several notes ana references to further knowledge of these 
poets. When I retuVned to London, 1790, 1 understood 
my books had been dispersed ; and afterwsjtls becooBing 
acquainted with Mr. T. Coxeter, I found that ha bad 
bought my Langbauie of a bookseller who was a great 
collector of plays and poetical books this must have oeen 
of service to him, and be has kept it so carefully from my 
si^ht, that I never could have the opportunity of trans- 
cribing into this I am now writing in, ttie Notes I had col- 
lected in that.'* 

This Jlrst Langbaine, with additions by Coxeter, was 
bought, at the sale of his books, by Theophilus Gibber : 
on the strength of these notes, he prefixed hb name te tho 
first oollecti<xi of the ' Lives of our Poets,' which appeared 
in weekly numbers, and now form five volumes, written 
chiefly by Shiels, an amanuensis of Dr Johnson. Shiels 
has been recentljr castigated by Mr Gifibrd. 

These literary jobbers nowhere distinguish Goxeter's and 
OMjt^t curious matter from their own. Such was the fate cf 
the.^nc copy of Langbaine, with OUys's notes; but the so- 
eond is more important. At an auction of some of Oldys's 
books and manuscripts, of which I have seen a printed cata- 
lo^e. Dr. Birch purchased this invaluable copy for three 
shillings and sixpence.! Such was the value attadied to 
^ese original researches concerning our poots, and of wbicb| 

* At tbe Bodleian library, I learn by a leuer whh which 1 
am favoored bj the Rev Dr Bliss, thai there is an iotsrleaved 

* Olldon*8 Lives and Characters of the ]>ramBtic Poirts,* with 
oorrecikms, which once beboged to Coxeter, whoappean to 
have intended a new edidon. Whether Coxeter transcrlM 
into his Oildon the notes of 01dys*s first Lsngbafaie, Is worth In- 
ouiry. Coxeter'scondnct, ihongh he bad purchased 01dys*s 
first Langbaine, was that of sn ungenerous miser, who will 
quarre) mth a brother, rather than shsre hi anj acquisition he 
can get ioro his own hands. To Coxeter wf also owe much ; 
he suggested Dodaley** Collection of Old Plajs, and the first 
tolerable edition of Massinger. 

There is a remarkable word io Oldys^s note above. He 
could not have been employed in Lord Oxford's library, oa 
Mr Chalmers conjectures, about 1786 ; for here he mentions 
that he was in Yorkshire from 1724 to 1730. This period Is a 
remarkable blank in Oldrs's life. If he really went to Tork- 
sbire, he departed ra sudden haste, for he left all his books ai 
hb lodgings : and six years of rustication must have been an 
Intolerable state for a lover of old books, h has sometunea 
occurred to me, that for Yorkshire we must understand the 
Fleet. There we know he was ; but tbe circumstance per- 
haps was so hateful to record, thai he preferred to veil it, while 
writing, for the second time, his Notes on Langbaine ; he con- 
fesses on his return to his lodeings, that he found that he had 
lost every thing which he had left there. 

f This copy was lent by Dr Birch to the late bishop of Dro- 
more, who wKh his own hsnd carefully transcribed the notes 
Into an interleaved copy of Lsngbaine, divided into (bur vo- 
lumes, which, as I am informed, narrowly escaped the flames, 
and was Injured by the water, at a Are M Rorthumberland- 
Hdoss. His lordshlpi, whsn he want to Irsland left tbhi copy 

" ' ' ■ • - ■ ^^^^ 



wKb Ifr nicbols, for the use of the prtdected edlthms 
Tatler, the Spectator, and the OuanUan, wfch notes and !U 
lustrations ; or wbich I think the Tatler only baa appeared, 
and to whidi his lordship conuributsd some valuable commu- 
nieattons. 
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ti>obteiB«ai7« tnnicriptffery Urge mmslMTenncd been 
diewfiiDy giTen. Th« M owum copy of Langbwne, if in 
OidfifM hand-writinc, not mterleaTed, but overflowing with 
BoCof , writMi in a very Mnill hand about the margina, and 
inaortad between the bnea : nor may the tranichber paaa 
negligently even its comers, otherwise he is here assured 
that he will leae sonM useAu date, or the hint of some cu- 
rious referenise. The enthusiasm and diligence of Oldys, in 
undertaking a repetition ofhis first lost labour, proved U> be 
infinitely greater than the sense ofhis unrequited labours. 
Such is the history of the escapes, the cbanees, and the 
fate of a volume, iriiich forms the croundwon of the most 
curious information concerning our «der poets, and U> which 
we must still firequenily refer. 

In this variety of literary arrangements, which we must 
eonrider as sin^e works in a progressive state, or as por- 
tioM of coo great work on our modem literary histoij, it 
may, perhaps, be justly suspected that Oldys in the deught 
of pArpetualacquisttion, impeded the happier labour of unity 
of design, and completeness of purpose. He was not a 
Tiraboschi— nor even a Niceron! He was sometimes 
chilled by neslect, and by * vanity and vexation of spirit,* 
else we should not now have to count over a barren list of 
manuscript works ; masses of literary history, of which the 
existence is even doubtful. , 

In Kippis's Biographia Britannica, we find freouent ro- 
lorences to O. M. Oldv8*s manuscripts^ Mr. Jonn Tav- 
lor, the son of the friend and executor of Oldys, has greatly 
obliged me with all his recollections of this man of letters ; 
whose pursuits, however, were in no manner analogous to 
kb, and whom he could onlv have known in youth. By 
him I learo, that on the death of Oldys, Dr Kippis, editor 
^iograpbia Britannica^ooked over th.ese manuscripts at 
Mr. Tavlor's house. He had been directed to this dis- 
covery oy the late Bishop of Dromore, whose active seal 
was very remarkable in every enterprise to enlarge dur lite- 
rary history. Kjppis was one who, in some degree, might 
have estimated their literary value ; but, empktyed by com- 
mercial men, and negotiating with persons who neither com- 
prehended Uietf nature, or affixed any valus to them, the 
oditor of the Biographia found Oldys's manuscripts an easy 
purchase for his employer, the late Mr. Oadell ; and the 
twenty guineas, perhaps, served to bury their writer ! Mr. 
Taylor says, * Tne manuscripts of Oldys were not so many 
as might be expected from so indefatigable a writer. They 
consisted chiefly of short extracts from books, and minutes 
pf dates, and were thought worth purchaoiHg by the doctfr. 
I remember the manuscripts well ; thoujrh Oldjrs was not 
the author, but rather recorder.* Such is the statement 
and the opinion of a writer, whose effusions are of a gayer 
port. But the researches of Oldys must not be estimated 
nythis standard : with him a single line was the result of 
manv a day of research, and a l<<>af of scattered lunts 
woofd supply more original knowUd^e than some octavos, 
fiuhioned out by the nasty gildors and varaishers of mo- 
dem literature. These dtaooveriei occupy small space to 
the eye ; but large works are composed out of them. 
*rhis very lot of Oldys's manuscripts was, indeed, so con- 
siderable to the judgment of Kippis, that he has described 
them as * a lar/fe tmd laeftd body of hiognMjMeal maUriaia^ 
Uf^hv Mr. OUm.* Were these the * Biographical Insti- 
tutes' Oldys refers to among his manuscripts 7 ' The late 
Mr. Malone,' eooiinues Mr. Taylor, * tokl me that he had 
seen all Otdytfo numoKriptM ; so I presume they are in 
the hands ofCadoli and Davies ; HaVe they met with the 
fate of sucked oranges 7-^nd how much of Makme may 
we owe to Oldys ? 

This information enabled me to trace the manuscripts 
of Oldys to Dr. Kippis ; but it cast me among the bow- 
sellers, who do not value manuscripts which no one can 
print. I discovered, by the late Mr. t>avios, that the di- 
rection of that hapless work in our literary history, with its 
whole treasure of manuscripts, had been consigned, by 
Mr. Gadell, to the late Gkorge Robinson : and that the 
successor of Dr. Kippis had been the late Dr. G^eorge 
Gregory. Again I repeat, the history of volumuious 
< works IS a melancholy office ; every one concerned with 
them no longer can be found ! The esteemed relic of 
Doctor Gregory, with a friendly promptitude, gratified my 
anxious inquiries, and informed me, that ' She perfectly 
recollects a mass of papers, such as I described, being 
returned, on the death of Dr. Gregory, to the house of 
Wilkie and Robinson, in the oariy part of the year 1809.' 
I applied to this house, who, after some time, referred me 



to Mr. John RobinMO. the repm s e n tatiifa of his late b> 
ther, and with whom all tiie paper* of the former partnsr- 
ship were deposited. But Mr. John Robinson hat tenn- 
nated my inquiries, byliis civility in promising to comply 
with th^ and his pertuiacily in not doing so. He nay 
have injured liis own interest ia not trading with my ai^ 
riosity.* It was fortunate for the nation, that Georis 
Venue's mass of manuscripts escaped the fate of OMyrs; 
had the possessor proved as mdolent,Horate Walpcde woold 
not have been the writer of his most valuable work, sad 
we should have lost the * Anecdotes of Painting,' of which 
Vertne had collected the materials. 

Of a life consumed in such literary activity we dioaM 
have known more had the Diariet of Ohiys escaped d»> 
struction. * One habit of my father's old iviend. WiHism 
Oldys,' says Mr Taylor, * was that of keeping a diary, nd 
recording in it every day all the erents that nocurred, sad 
all his engaj(ements, and the employment of his time. I 
have seen pdes of these books, but know not what becasas 
of them.' The existence of such diorici is confirmed bv a 
sale catalogue of Thomas Davies, the fiterarr booksdMr, 
who sold many of the books and some moitiiseripteefOfa^ 
which appear* to have been dispersed in various ubrarias. 
I find Lot * dftS7, Mr Oldys's Diary, containing several 
observations relating to books, characters $Lcf a single 
volume, which appears to have separated from the * piles' 
which Mr Taylor once witnessed. The literary disry of 
Oldys would have exhibited the mode of his pursuits, aad 
the results of his discoveries. One of these VMumes I have 
fortunately discovered, and a eingulari^ in this writer's 
feelings throws a new mterest over such diurnal records. 
Oldys was apt to give utterance with his pen to his nest 
secret emotions. Querolous or indignant, his honest sim- 
plicity confided to the paper before him such extemporsae* 
ous soliloouies, and I have found him hiding in the veiy 
comers of nis manuscripts his * secret sorrows.' 

A few of these slight memorials of his feelings will ex- 
hibit a sort of SiOiomtto Kkeness traced by his own hand, 
when at times the pensive man seems to have conteiB- 
plated his own shadow. Oldys wouM throw down ia 
verses, whose humility or quaintness ihdicates their ori- 
gin, or bv soma pithj adage, or apt quotatioOt or record- 
ing aneodote, his self-advice, or his seltregrets ! 

Oppressed fay a sense of tasks so unprofitable to himsslf^ 
while his days were often passed in trouble and in prison ; 
he breathes a sel^reproach in one of these profound r^ 
flections of melancholy which so ofVen startle the man of 
study, who triily discovers that life is too limited to acquire 
real knowledge, with the ambition of dispcaniBg it to dis 
world. 

* I say, who too long fai these cobwebs lurks. 
Is always whetting tools, bnt never worka.* 

In one of the comers ofhis no(e4>ooks I find this cmv 
ous but sad reflection ^^ 

< Alas ! this Is vm the apron of aflg-leaA-buk dm cmtata ofa 
cobweb.' 

Sometimes he seeHis to have anticipated the fate of that 
obscure diligence, which was pursuing disoovnries reserv- 
ed for others to use. 

* He heapeth op rtches, and knoweth not who shall gather 
them.' 
* Fond treasurer of these stores, behold thy Ikte 
Id Psalm the thiny-nlnth, 0, 7, and 8.' 

Somotimes he checks the eager ardour ofhis pen, and r^ 
minds himself of its repose, in Latin, Italian, and Engfiik. 

Non vi, sed sepe cadsndo. 

Aseai presto si fa quel che si fa bene. 

* Some respite best recovers what we need. 
Discreetly twklng gives the Journey speed.* 

There was a thoughtless kindness in honest Oldys ; and 
his simplicity of character, as I have observed, was prac- 
tised on by «e artful or the ungenerous. We regret to 

* I know thst not only this lot of Oldys's manuscript, tat a 
great quantiO" of orf«fnal contributions of whole lives, intend- 
ed for the Biographia Britannica, must lie together, untoai 
they have been destroyed as waste-paper. These bkmphH 
cal and literary cnriosKles were often supplied by the famiHcs 
or friends of eminent persons. Some may, perhaps have 
been reclaimed by their owners. lam inlnrroed there wm 
nmong them an Interesting collection of the correspondenoeof 
Locke ; and I could mentton several Uvea which were pie> 
pared. 
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iad the MlowiBg eotrfeoiwenuiig tli« ftmow eoUeetor, 
JamMWoBt. 

* I gvn above threeieore lettert of Dr DwBuukt to hii 
no, who was eoTov at Frankfort io 1708 to 1706, to Mr 
James West,* with one hundred and fifty more, about 
Christmas, 1746 : but the same fate they found as grain 
that is sowed in barren ground.' 

Soeh is the plaintire record hy which CMdys relieved 
himself of a groan ! We may smile at the smiplicity of 
the following narrative, where poor Oldys receiTod manu* 
scripts in lieu of money ! 

* Old Gonnsellor Fane, of Colchester, who, m Jhrwut 
p s e pgr i s, deceived me of a good ram of money which he 
owed me, and not long after set up his chariot, gave me a 
parcel of manuscripts, and promised me others, triiich he 
■ever gave me, nor any thmg else, besides a barrel of 
t^vters, and a manoscrmt copy of Randolph's poems, an 
orifinal, as he said, with many additions, Ming devolved 
to Um aa die author's relation.' 

There was no end to his aids and contributions to every 
author or bookseller who applied to him ; yet he had reap 
SOD to ccNnplain of both wnile ^ey were using his invalu- 
able, but not valued, knowledge. Here is one of these 
dioraal entries : 

( I lent the tra^cal lives and deaths of the famous i»> 
rates, Ward and i>ansiker, 4to, London, 161S, by Robt. 
Dabom, alias Daboume, to Mr T. Lediard, when he was 
writins his naval History, and he never returned it. See 
Bowel's Letters of them.' 

In another, when his friend T. Hayward was coHeeting, 
tar his * British Muse,' the most exquisite common-places 
ef our old English dramatists, a compilation which must 
not be confounded with ordinary ones, Oldys not only 
assisted in the lidMMir, but drew up a curioas mtroduction, 
with a knowledge and love of the subject which none but 
UoMeU* posveased. But so little were these researches 
then understood, that we fmd OMys, in a moment of vex- 
atious recollection, and in a corner of one of the mar^ns 
of his Laogbaine, accidentally preserving an extraordinary 
eirenmstanee attending this curious dissertation. Oldys 
having completed this elaborate introduction, * the penu- 
rious publisher insisted on leaving out one third part, 
which happened to be the best matter in it, because he 
wooM have it contracted into ont theHP Poor Oldys 
never could forget the fate of this elaborate Dissertation on 
all the Collections of English poetry ; I am confident that 
I have seen some volume whidi was formerly Oldys's, ajMl 
aflerwards Thomas Warton's, in the poasessicm of my in- 
telligent friend Mr Douce, in the flv4eaf of which Oldys 
has expressed himself in these woras :— < In my historical 
and critical review of ail the collections of this kind, it 
would have made a sheet and a half or two sheets ; but 
thev for sordid gain, and lo save a little expense in print 
ana paper, got Mr John Campbell to eromitand cramp it^ 
and play the deml vaith tf , till they mnieextd U into Uu com- 
pan than a theet. This is a loes wnich we may never re- 
cover. The curious book4coowledge of this singular man 
of letters, Uiose stores of which he was the fond treasurer, 
fee he says with such tenderness for his pursuits, were 
always ready to be cast into the forms of a dissertation or 
an introdueuon ; and when Morgan published his Collec- 
tion of rare Tracts, the friendly hand of Oldys furnished 
' A IXssertation upon Paoiphlets, in a Letter to a Noble- 
nan :' probaUv the Earl of^ Oxford, a great literary curi- 
osity ; and in the Harleian Collection he has given a Coto- 
logue Rauonnee of six hundred. When Mrs Cooper 
attempted * The Muse's Library,' the first essav which 
influenced the national taste to return to our deserted 
poAt4 in our most poetical age, it was Oldys who only 
could have enabled this lady to perform that task so well. 
When Curl, the publisher, to help out one of his hasty com- 
pilations, a * History of the Stage,' repaired, like all the 
world, to Oldjfs, whose kindness coidd not resist the importu- 
ttity of this busy publisher, he eave him a life of Nell Gwvn ; 
while at the same moment Oldys could not avoid noticing, 
in one of his usual entries, an intended work on the stace, 
^ich we seem never to have had, Diek Leverid^B Hi*' 

* This Qollection, and probably the other letters, have come 
down to na, no doubt, with the manuscripts of this collector, 

Rrchnaed for the British Museum. The correspondence of 
' Davenant, the political writer, with his son, the envoy, 
tnms on one perpetual topfc, his sons and his own advance* 
■Mill la the state. 



tory of tht Stage mniAiion ha hu own TYine, for Ihr 
fbrtv or fifty years past, as he told me he had composed, 'w 
fikejy to prove, whenever it shall appear, a more perfect 
work.' I ought proceed. with naany similar gratuitous con- 
tribntioBs with which he assisted his contemporaries. 
Okiys aiiould have been constituted the reader for the 
nation. His eoviplas rendut of books and manuscripts are 
still beU predoos ; but his useful and curious talent had 
sooi^t the puUie patronage in vain ! From one of his 
* Diariea,' wluch haa escaped deslnic^, I tranacribo some 
interesting passages ad verbum. 

r<The reader is here presented with a minute picture of 
those invisible occupations whidi pass in the study of a 
man of letters. There are thoM wno may be surprised, 
as well as amused^ in ciiscovering how all the business, 
even to the very disappointments and pleasures of active 
lifoj can be transferred to the silent chamber of a recluse' 
student ; but there are others who will not read without 
emotion to the secret thoughts of bim, who, loving litera- 
ture with its pcvest passion, scarcely repines at being de- 
frauded of his just tame, and leaves his stores for the af- 
ter-age of his more gifted heirs. Thos wo open one of 
Oldys's literary days : 

* I was informed this day by Mr Tho. Odelt's daughter, 
that her &ther, who was deputy-inspector and lieenser of 
the plays, died 24 May, 1749, at his house in ChappeU 
street, Westminster, aiged 68 years. He was writmg a 
history of the characters he had observed, and eonferences 
he had had with many enunent persons be knew in his 
time. He was a great obeervator of every thing curiooa 
in the conversations of his acquaintance, and his own 
conversation was a living chronicle of the remarkable in- 
trigues, adventures, sayings, stories, wriiuin, &c, of many 
of the quality, poets and other authors, players, bookset 
lers, ftc, who flourished especially in the present century. 
Had been a popular man at elections, and scmetime mas- 
ter of the playhouse in Goodman's Fields, but latierij 
was forced to live reserved and retired b}r reason of hw 
debts. He published two or three dramatic pieces, one 
was the Patron, on the story of Lord llomnev. 

* Ct. of his da. to restore me Eustace BudgelPs pa- 
pers, and to get a sight of her father's. 

* Have got the one, and seen the other. 

* Juhr SI. — Was at Mrs OdeU's ; she returned me Mr 
Budcell's papers. Saw some of her husband's papers, 
mostly poems in the favour of the ministry, and against 
Mr. Pope. One of them, printed by the fate Sir Robert 
Walpole's encooragemnet, who gave him ten guineas for 
writing, and as much for the expense of printing it ; but 
tlirougn hb adi^e it was never published, because it 
night hurt his interest with Lord Chesterfield, and some 
other noblemen, who favoured Mr Pope for his fine geni- 
us. The tract I liked best of his writings was the history 
of his play'4iou8e in Gbodman's Fields. (Remember that 
which was published against that play-house, which I have 
entered in my London Catalogue. Letter to Sir Rio- 
Brocas, lord mayor, flic, 8vo. 17S0.) 

Saw nothins of the history of his conversations with in- 
genious men ; nis characters, tales, jests, and intrigues of 
uiem, of which no man was better furnished with them. 
She thinks she has some papers of these, and promises to 
look them out, and also to inquire after Mr Griffin of the 
lord chamberlain's office, that I may get a search made 
about SpeneerJ* 

So intent was Oldys on these literary researches, that 
we see, by the last words afth'n entry, how in hunting after 
one sort of irame, his undivided zeal Icept its eye on another. 
One of his favourite subjects was realizing of original disco- 
veries respecting Spenser and Shakespeare ; of whom, per- 
haps, to our shame, as it is to our vexation, it may be said 
that two of our master-poets are those of whom we know 
the least! Oldys once flartered himself that he should be 
able to have given the world a fife of Shakespeare. Mr 
John Taylor informs me, that * Oldys had contracted to 
supply ten years of the life of Shakespeare unknoum to the 
biographers^ with one Walker, a bookseller in the Strand ; 
and as Oldys did not live to fulfil the engagement, my father 
was obKgeo to return to Walker twenty guineas wnich he 
had advanced on the work.' T%eUhdertating narrative i» 
now hoptiemfor m. Tet, by the solemn contract into which 
Oldys had entered, and from his strict integrity, it might iiw 
duce one to suspect that he had made positive discoveries 
which are now irrecoverable. 

We may observe the manner of his aiudoua inquiries 
about Spenur, 
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* A«k Sir Peter ThonpaoQ if it were improper to try if 
Lord Effiogbam Howard would procure the pedigrees in 
the HeraJdi* office, to be teen for Edward Spenser's p»* 
rentage or family ? or bow he was related to Sir John Spen- 
ser of Althorpe, in Northamptonshire? to three of whose 
daufhters, who all married no^ty, Spenser dedkwtes three 
ofhtfpoems. 

* Of Mr Vertoe, to eiamine 8towe*a memormndum-book. 
Look more carefully Ibr the year when SpenserV monu- 
ment was raised, or between which years tne entrv stands 
—16SS and 1628. 

' Sir Clement CoUreirs book about Spenser. 

* Capi* Power, to know if he has hMrd from Capt. Spen- 
ser about my letter of inquiries relating to Edward Spenser. 

' Of Whiston, to examine if my remarks on Spenser are 
complete as to the press.^Yes. 

'Remember when I see Mr W. Thomson, to inquire 
whether he has printed in any of his works any character of 
our old poets than those of Spenser and Snakespeare ;* 
and td get the liberty of a visit at Kentish Town, to see his 
CeBsction of Robert Gmn'a >For4», in about fourlargevo^ 
htm€$ m^turta. He oommonly pul^hed a pamphlet every 
term, as his acquaintance Tom Nash informs us.' 

Two or thf^ other memoranda may excite a smile at his 
peculiar habiu of study, and unceasing vigilance to draw 
from ori^iiaal sources of information. 

* Ihyden*» dream at Lord Exeter's, at Burleigh, while he 
was translating Virgil, as Signior Verrio, then painting 
there, related it to the Yorkshire painter, of whom I had it, 

, lies in the pan^etU book m quarto, designed for his life.' 

At a subsequent period Oldys inserts, *Now entered 
therein.' Ma lone ouotes this rery memorandum, which 
he discovered in Otdyt^ Langbame] to show that Dryden 
bad some confidence in Oneirocriticism, and supposed that 
Ibture events were soinetiroes prognosticated by dreams. 
Malone adds, * Where either the loose prophetic ieqf, or the 
parchment book now is, I know not.*! 

Un<^ue8tionab)y we have incurred a great loss of Oldys's 
collection for Dryden's life, which were very extensive ; 
such a mass of literary history cannot have perished un- 
less by accident ; ancl I suspect that many of Otdye^e 
maniucripU are in the possession <^ individuals who are 
not acouainted with his hand-writing, which may be easily 
yerified. 

' To search the oM papers in one of my large deal boxes 
for Dryden's letter of thanks to my father, for some com- 
munication relating to Plutarch, while ihey and others 
were publishinir a translation of Plutarch's Lives, in five 
volumes, 8vo, 1683. It is copied in the yellow book jor 
prydcn^t Zi/e, in which there are about 160 transcriptions 
in prose and verve, relating to the life, character, and 
writings of Mr. Dryden.'— Is England's Remembrancer 
extracted out of my obiL (obituary) into my renwrks on 
him in thepoetieal bagV 

* My extracts in the fordmmU bmi^ about Deobtm't 
■eat and (amily in Surrey.' 

* My vkUe velhm poduf-bookf bordered with gold, for 
the extracts from " Groans of Great Britain" aboutButler.' 

' See my account of the great yews in Tankersley's 
park while Sir R. Fanshaw was prisoner in the lodge 
there ; especially Talbot's yew, which a man ou hone- 
back might turn about in, in my boianieal budget.* 

* This Donald Lupton I have mentioned in my catalogue 
of all the books and pamphlets relative to Loncion in folio, 
begun i^ino 1740, and which I have now, 174$, entered 
between 300 and 400 articles, besides remarks, ^e. Now, 
in June, 1748, between 400 and 500 articles. Now, in 
October, 1750, six hundred and thirty-six.'* 

*WUnam Tkompson, the poet of * Sickness,* and ether 
poems i a warm lover of elder bards, and no vulgar imitator 
of Spenser. He was the reviver of Bishop Hall's Satires, In 
175S, by an edhjon which had been more fortunate if conduct- 
ed hy nls fHend Oldys, for the text la unfaithful, though the 
edHion followed was one borrowed from Lord Oxibrd's library, 
probably by the aid of Oldys. 

t Malone's Lift of Dryden, p. 420. 

t This is one of Oldys** manuscripts : a thick folio of titles, 
which has been made to do Hs duty, with small thanks from 
chose who dU not cars m praise the service which they de- 
rived from M. It passed iron ]>rBeikenhout to George Stee- 
vaofl, who lent kio Qongh. It was sold Ibr five guineas. The 



There remains to be toM anaoecdote, whifch shows thaC 
Pope greatly regarded our literary antiquair. *CMn/ 
says my friend, * was one of the liorarians of the Eari oT 
Oxford, and he used to tell a story of the credit which he 
obtained as a scholar, by setting Pope right in a Latin 
quotation, which he made at the earl's table. He did not, 
however, i^ I remember, boast of having been admiitaci 
as a guest at the table, but as happening to be in the room.' 
Why might not Oldys, however, have been seated, at 
least, below the salt f It would do no honour to either 
narty to suppose tnat Oldys stood among the menials. 
The truth is, there appears to have existed a confidential 
intercourse between Pope and (Mdys ; and of this I shaQ 
give a remarkable proof. In those fragments of Oldys 
preserved as ' addibonal anecdotes of Shakespeare,' \n 
SteevsiM' and Malone's editions, Oldys mentioos a story 
of Davenant, which he adds* ' Mr. Fope told me at tfas 
Eari of Oxibrd's table !' And further relates a conversa- 
tion which passed between them. Nor is this ail ; for bi 
Oldys's Langbaine he put down this memorandum in tiie 
article of Skakeapeare'^* Remember what I observed to 
my Lord Oxford for Mr. Pope's use out of Cowley's pre- 
face.' Malone appears to nave discovered this observa- 
tion of Cowley's, which is curious enough and very an* 
grateful to that coromental(»-'s- ideas ; it u Mo prune and 
lop away the old withered branches' in the new editions of 
Snakespeare and other ancient poets! 'Pope adc^ed,*^ 
says Malone. * this very unwarrantaUe idea; Oldys was 
the person who suf^gested to Pope the smgular coorse he 
pursued in bis edition of Shakespeare,' Without toocli- 
mg oo the felicity or the danger of this new system of re- 
puUishing Shakespeare, one may say that if mtnj pas- 
sagea were struck out, Shakespeare would not be injured, 
for many of them were never composed by that great bard I 
There not only exated a literary intimacy between Oldys 
and Pope, but our poet adapting his susgestions on so im- 
portant an oocasion, evinces how highly he esteemed his 
ludgment ; and un<]uestionabIy Pope Kad often been de- 
lighted by Oldys with the history of bis predecessors, and 
the curiosities of English poetry. 

I have now introduced the reader to Oldys sittins 
amidst Us ' poetical bags,' his * parchment biographicu 
budgets,' his * catalogues,' and his * diaries,' often vent- 
ing a solitary groan, or actiye in some fresh inquiiy. Such 
is the Silheiiette of this prodigy of literary curiosity ! 

The very existence or Oklys's manuscripts oontmues to 
be of an ambiguous nattue, referred 10, quoted, and tran- 
scribed, we can but seldom turn to the originals. These 
masses of curious knowledge, dispersed or lost, have en- 
riched an afler-race, who have dten picked up the spoil 
and claimed the victory, but it was Oloys who had fboght 
the battle ! 

Oldys affords one more example bow life is often closed 
amidst discoveries and acquisitimis. The titerary anti-> 
^uanr, when he has attempted to embod^jf his multiplied 
inquiries, and to finish his scattered desijpm, has Kwnd 
that the Uber sfcsgos (aftore, < the labour void of labcor,' aa 
the inscription on the library of Florence finely describes 
the researches of literature, has dissolved his days m the 
voluptuousness of his curiosity ; and that too often, like 
the nunter in the heat of the chase, while he disdained 
the prey which lay befOTe him, he was still stretching on- 
wards to catch the fugitive ! 

JVantoolat m medio poeUa, et fvgientia oaplaU 

At the close of every century, in this growing worid of 
books, may an Oldys be the reader for the nation ! Should 
he be endowed with a philosophical spirit, and combine the 
genius of his own times with that of the preceding, he 
will hold in his hand the chain of human thoughts, and, 
like another Bayle, become the historian of the hmiaft 
mind! 

useful work of ten years of attention shren to H ! Hie anti- 

Siary Oough alludes to h vrlth his usual discernment *Among 
ese titles of books and pamphlets about London are many 
purely historical, and many of too low a kind lo rank under 
the head of topography and hhtory.' Thus the design of 
Oldys in forming this elaborate collectton, is condemned by 
trying it by the limited objea of the topographer's view. Tbis 
cacalosne remains a dislderatum. were k prmied entire as ool> 
lected by Oldys. not merely fbr uie wpognplij of the metro- 
polis, but Ibr MS relaiion to ks manners, domsslk 
events, and persons oonnecisd wkh ks klsmy. 
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PREFACE. 



I PabEshed, in 1795, **9n Essay on the Literary Character;" to my 
own habitual and inherent defects, were superadded those of my youth ; 
the crude production was, howeyer, not ill received* for the edition disap- 
peared ; and the sulqect was found to be more interesting than the writer. 

During the long interval which has elapsed since the first publication, 
the little volume was often recalled to my recollection, by several, and by 
some who have since obtained celebrity ; they imagined that their attach- 
ment to literary pursuits had been strengthened even by so weak an ef- 
fort. An extraordinary circmnstance has occurred with these opinions ; — 
a copy which has accidentally fallen into my hands, formerly belonged to 
the great poetical genius of our times ; and the singular fact that it was 
twice read by him in two subsequent years, at Athens, in «1810 and 1811, 
instantly convinced me that the volume deserved my attention. I tell this 
fact assuredly, not from any little vanity which it may appear to betray, 
for the truth is, were I not as hberal and as candid in respect to my own 
productions, as I hope I am to others, I could not hate been gratified by 
the present circumstance ; for the marginal notes of the noble writer con- 
vey no flattery — but amidst their pungency and sometimes their truth, the 
circumstance that a man of genius could, and did read, this slight effusion 
at two different periods of his Ufe, was a sufficient authority, at least for an 
author, to return it once more to the anvil ; more knowledge, and more 

maturity of thought, I may hope, will now fill up the rude sketch of my 
youth ; its radical defects, those which are inherent in every author, it 
were unwise for me to hope to remoTe by suspending the work to a more 
remote period. 

It may be thought that men of genius only should write on men of 
genius ; as if it were necessary that the physician should be infected with 
the disease of his patient. He is only an observer, like Sydenham who 
confined himself to vigilant observation, and the continued experience of 
tracing the progress of actual cases (and in his department, but not in mine) 
in the operation of actual remedies. He beautifully says— "Whoever 
describes a violet exactly as to its colour, taste, smell, form, and other 
properties, will find the description agree in most particulars with all the 
violets in the universe." 

Nor do I presume to be any thing more than the historian of genius ; 
whose humble office is only to tell the virtues and the infinnities of bis 
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heroes. It is the fashion of the present day to raise up dazzling theorieg 
of genius ; to reason a priori ; to promulgate abstract paradoxes ; to treat 
with levity the man of genius, because he is only a man of genius. I 
have sought for facts,^ and have often drawn results unsuspected by myself, 
I have looked into literary history for the literaiy^character. I have al- 
ways had in my mind an observation of Lqrd Bolingbroke : " Abstract, 
or general propositions, though never so true, appear obscure or doubt- 
ful to us very often till they are explained by examples; when ex- 
amples are pointed out to us, there is a kind of appeal, with which we are 
flattered, made to our senses, as well as to our understandings. The in- 
struction comes then from our authority ; we yield to fact when we resist 
speculation." This will be truth long after the encyclopedic geniuses of 
the present age, who write on all subjects, and with most spirit on those 
they know least about, shall have passed away ; and time shall extricate 
truth from the deadly embrace of sophistry. 



THE LITERARY CHARACTER, &c 



CHAPTER I. 

OH LITBRART CHARACTBRS. 

Sdick the disoovery of that art which nuhipli« at will 
4he|irodoctioD8orthebomaa iotellect, and iprBtiis than 
«fer the univene in the conie<]aeiit fonnatioo of tibrariet, 
a dan or order of men haa arisen^ who appear throughout 
Europe to have derived a generic title in that of hierarjr 
character! ; a denomination which, however vague, defines 
the pursuits of the individual, and servei^ at times, to se- 
pirate him from other professions. 

Formed by the same habiu, and influenced by 4he same 
motives, notwithstanding the difference of talents and tem^ 
pers, the opposition of umes and places, they have always 
preserved among themselves the most striking family re- 
semblance. The literary character, from the objects m 
which it concerns itself, is of a more independent •»* P««^ 
manent nature than those which are perpetually nwdified 
bv the change of manners, and are more distinctly naUon- 
3. Could we describe the medical, the commercial, or 
the legal character of other ages, this portmit of antiquity 
would be like a perished picture ; the subject itself would 
have altered its position m the revolutions of society. It is 
Dot so with the literary character. The passion for study; 
the delight in books : the desire of solitude and celebrity ; 
the obstructions of life ; the nature of their habits and pur- 
suits J the triumphs and the disappointments of htcrary 
dory : aM these are as truly described by Cicero and the 
Yooocer Pliny, as by Petrarch and Erasmus, and as they 
haveheen by Hume and Gibbon. The passion for collect- 
ins tmrether the treasures of literature and the miracles of 
arL sras as insatiable a thirst m Atticus as in the French 
Peiresc, and in oor Cracherodes and Townleys. We 
trwoc the feelings of our literary oontempornnes in all sges, 
and every pe^le who have deserved to rank among polish- 
«diiatioas. Such were those literary characters v^o 
have stamped the images of their minds on their works, 
and that other race, who preserve the circulauon of this 
intellectual coinage ; 

Onld of the Dead, 
Which Time does still disperse, but not devour. 
jyAvenanft GontUbert, c. v. s. 88. 



These literary characters now 'constitute an important 
body, diffused over enlightened Europe, connected by 
the secret links of conpemal pursuits, and combining often 
insensibly to themselves in the same common labours. 
At London, at Paris, and even at Madrid, these men 
feel the same thirst, which is allayed at the same foun- 
tains ; the same authors are read, and the same ppmions 
are formed. 

Conteraporains de tous les hommes, 
Et citoyens de tons les lieux. 

De la Mottu, 

Thus an invisible brotherfiood is existing among us, and 
tboae who stand connected with it are not always sensible 
of thU kindred alliance. Once the world was «n«^« ""•"y 
bv rumours of the existence of a society, founded by that 
extraordinary German, Roeicrucius, designed for the search 
oftruth and the reformation of the sciences. Its statutes 
were yet but partially jpromulgaUKl but many a great pnnci. 

pie in morals, many a result of science « *•. c«"°iJjjf 
fcnR of an axiom; and every exMllent work which suited the 

views of the author to preserve anonymous, were mysta- 



rioosW irwwl to the pfendentof the Robctocimib^ not 
S3r2miSety beeaSToelebrated, but abused. Descar- 
S^wheSto^rmany.gave himself much tiouWe to track 
S*Ae^?e^Umt 6i*«ight consult the great searcher 
XrTruth, lit in vain I It did not occw to the young rj- 
former of sdence in this visionary pursuit, that •▼•JJ P~- 
losophical inquirer was a brother, "^ that the exira^^ 
n^and mysterious personage, was indeed h™f ^[vj^^ 
ieSus of thi first order is always the founder of a soa«t^ 
Ld, wherever he may be, the "brotherhood wiU delight to 

'^'iCll^iteS:^ Z^^r. are partially described bj 
Johnson, not without k meUncholy co ounng. To tafc 
in private, to thmk in solitude, to inquire or to answer in- 
qurries, is the busineni of a scholar. He wanders about 
Oie world without pomp or terror, and is neither known nor 
laJu^but by men^ike himseIC' But eminent Genius ao- 
Si^?iih«?more ample design. He belongs to the wo,W 
„ much as to a nation ; even^e great writer himeelf, at 
that moment, was not consc ous tiiat he was devoting h« 
davs to cast tiie minds o his own contemporanes, and of 
Arnexlife, in the mighty mould of his own, for he was 
rf that iiSIr rfmen whie^individual genius of\en bacomes 
tk.t of A neoole. A prouder conception rose in the ma- 
'e:^temOTMilton.^of *tbatlastin^^ 
o^nraiTe, whiA God and good men have consented shall 
SlS^rewIrd of those wh<Se puAfis/uri te6o«« a^ 

^ite[SS?e hai in all ages, encountered achrersarisa from 
causes sufficiently obvious ; but other pursuits have been 
rarelv liable to discover enemies among their own votaries. 
Vrt many literary men openly, or in.!diou. y, ^ou^^^' 
er Uie lierary cWracter, are eager to c<«f"»« ^^^ "J""^* 
in t)» republicVletters, wantingSie virtue «»»ch know, lo 
payTu tnbute to Cmsar : while they malicious y confer Uve 
ShJrscterof author on that " Ten Thou«nd/' whose n^ 
cent list is not so much a muster roll of heroes, as a towe 

"^^^^m^y^dlow tiie political economist to suppose that 
an auUi" w the manuficUirerof aceruin ware for " a very 
wlSTr^impen^^ as their seer Adam Smith has calcii- 
Ke7 U "useless ^o talk to people who have notbmg but 
mminsinTheir imagination, 'and -^-^^f-^^.J^^'i 
of an are spinning jennies; whose pnncipie of \^^^ 
would have all men alike die in harness ; or, m their car- 
;^n,^ of huJLi nature, would concert them ^r^oj.^^^^ 
Md rirews, to work the perplexed movements of ihat 'dea 
macESery called * capital •-these -^^y J^^'--^^^''^^^ 
of ' the uulitv ' of this * unproductive' race. Their hcaJ- 



ed h»d. ««1 temperate heart, may .aurfy ">"™»''" 'J*! 
' thai uiipr«ip«rou. race of men, called men ^f '«i""' 
ina .vetemof poUtical economy, must nece«anly occupy 

.^k^^ilr «nd a heffffar seem to have been terms very neariy 
;™nYm^.^^ut Whenever the nolitical ecooonmiu 
sKufeeU-a calculation of time whict who would dare to 
fu™KJ^with?-.that the happineis and pro^^Uy^ 
a De"ple include something more permanent and more 
evffent than * the wealth of a nation,' they may form 
another notion of the literary character. derived 

A more formidable class of ingemous «•? r^J^^f^'SS 
their rooutation and even their fortune m hfh from their 
fc'SSSSir, yet are cold and ^^•"^l-'rj; "?^^ 

- si arecentblograpWcalscwjintof ten thousand auilMW. 

t Wealth of Nations, v. I, it lOT. 
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estt of literature— men who have reached iheir sumniit 
and ^ject the ladder : for those who have once placed 
themielveB high, feel a sudden abhorrence of climbing. 
These have risen through the gradations of politics into 
office, and in that busy world view every thing in a cloud 
of passions and politics ;— they who once commanded us 
by their eloquence would now drive us by the single force 
of despotism ; like Adrian VI, who obtaining the Pontifr> 
cate as the reward of his studies, yet possessed of the 
Tiara, persecuted students ; he dreaded, say tbo Italians, 
lest his brothers might shako the Pontificate ilselt It 
fares worse with authors when minds of this cast become 
the arbiters of the public opinion ; when the literary cha- 
racter is first systematicaJly degraded and th«i sported 
with, as elephants are made to dance on hot iron ; or the 
bird plucked of its living feathera is exhibited as a new 
soft of creature to invite the passen^^ers ! Whatever such 
critics may plead to mortify the vanity of authon, at least 
it requires as much to ^ive efiect to their own polislied 
effrontery. Lower the high selilreverence, the Icoty ooo- 
ceptjon of Genius, and you deprive it of the consciousness 
of its powers with the delighifiilneas of its character ; in 
the blow you ^ve the musical iostrumeot, the invisiblo 
soul of its tone is ibr ever lost. 

A lighter class reduce literature to a mere curious 
amusement ; n great work is likened to a skilful game of 
billiards, or a piece of music finely executed— and curious 
researches, to charade making and Cbtnese puzzles. An 
author with them is an idler who will not be idle, amusing, 
or faligiiing others, who are completely so. We have 
been told that a great genius should not tberefore * ever 
allow himself to be sensible to his own celebrity, nor deem 
his pursuits of much consequence however important or 
suocessful.* Catholic doctrine to mortify an author into a 
saint ; Lent all the year, and self-flaj^Uation every day ! 
This new principle, which no man in bis senses wouU 
contend whh, had been useful to Biiffon and Gibbon, to 
Voltaire and Pope,— >who assuredly were too * sensible to 
their celebrity, and deemed their pursuits of much oonse- 

2uence,' particularly when * important and successful.* 
(ut this point ma^ b!e adjusted when we come to examine 
the importance ofan author, and the privilege he may pos* 
ses« of a little anticipating the public, in his self-praise. 

Such are the domestic treasons of the literary character 
against literature — * et tu. Brute !' — but a hero of litera- 
ture falls not though struck at ; he outlives his assassins— 
and might address them in that language of poetry and 
tenderness with which a Mexican king reproached his 
traitorous counsellors : *' You were the feathera of my 
wings, and the evelids of my eyes.'' 

Every class of men in society have their peculiar sor- 
rows and enjoyments, as they have their habits and their 
characteristics. In the history of men of genius, we may 
ofUn open the secret story of their minds; they have, 
above otbera, the privilege of communicating their own 
feelings, and it is their talent to interest us, whether with 
their pen they talk of themselves, or paint oihera. 

In the history of men of genius let us not neglect those 
who have devoted themselves to the cultiration of the fine 
arts ; with them genius is alike insulated in their studies ; 
the^ pass through the same permanent discipline. The 
histories of literature and art have parallel epochs ; and 
certain artists resemble certain authors. Hence Milton, 
Michael Angelo, and Handel ! One principle unites the 
intellectual arts, for in one principle they originate, and 
thus it has happened that the same habits and feelings, 
and the same fortunes have accompanied men who have 
sometimes, unhcpfMly^ imagined that their purauits were 
not analogous. In the * world of ear and eye,' the poet, 
the painter, and the musician are kindled by the same in- 
spiration. Thus all is Art and all are artists I This s^ 
proximation of men apparently of opposite purauits is so 
natural, that when Gesner, in his inspiring letter on land- 
scape-painting, recommends to the young painter a con- 
stant study of poetry and literature, the impatient artist is 
made to exclaim, *'Mo8t we combme with so many other 
studies those which belong to literaiy men ? Must we 
read as well as paint V * It is useless to reply to this 
question,* says Gesner, < for some important troths must 
be instinctivelv felt, perhaps the fundamental ones in the 
arts.* A truly imaginative artist, whose enthusiasm was 
never absent when he meditated on the art he loved, 
Barnr, thus vehemently broke forth — * Go home from the 
Academy; light up your lamps^ and exercise yourselves in 
the creative part of your ar^ with Homer» with Livy ; and 



ail the great charactere, ancient and modera, for yoar 
companions and counsellora.' 

Every life of a man of genios, composed b^ hianMU^ 
presents us with the experimental philosophy of the mind. 
By living with their brothera, and contemplating on tbctr 
mastera, they will judge from consciousness Teas erro- 
neously than from discussi<m ; and in forming comparative 
views and parallel situations, they will discover certain 
habits and feelings, and find these reflected in themselves. 

CHAPTER n. 

TOVTH OF GBirnrs. 
Gbnius, that creative part of art which individualises 
the artist, belonging to him and to no other,— 4s it an n- 
herent faculty in the constitutimial dispositions of the indi- 
vidual, or can it be (bnned bv the patient aoquisitioos of 
art? 

Many sources of genius have indeed been laid open to 
us, but if these may sometimes call it forth, have they 
ever supplied its wants ? Could Spenser have struck out 
a poet in Cowley, Richardson a punter in Reynolds, and 
Descartes a metaphysician in Mallcbranche, had they not 
borne that vital germ of nature, which, when endowed with 
its force, is always developing itself to a particular cha- 
racter of genius ? The accidents related of these men have 
occuired to a thousand, who have run the same career ; 
but how does it happen, that the multitude remain a multi- 
tude, and the man of genius arrives alone at the goal ? 

The eqtmlity of minds in tlieir native state is as nion- 
stroos a paradox, or a term as e<)uivocal in metaphysics, 
as the equality of men in the political state. Both come 
frcMn the French schod m evil times ; and ought, therefore, 
as Job said, * to be eschewed.' Nor can we trust to John- 
son's definition of genius, * as a mind of general powera 
aoeidetitalfy determined by some particular direction,' as 
this rejects any native aptitude, while we must infer on 
this pnnciple that the reasoning Locke, without an ear or 
an eve, could have been the musical and fiiiry Spenser. 

The automatic theory of ReynoMs stira the puppet ar- 
tist by the wires of pertinacious labour. But industry 
without genius is tethered ; it has stimulated manv drudges 
in art, while it has left us without a Corregio or a Raphael. 

Akenside in that fine poem which is itself a history of 
genius, in tracing its source, firet sang, 

. From heaven my strains begin, from heaven descends 
The flame of genius to the miman breasL 

but in the final revision of that poem he left many yeara a^ 
ter, the bar^ has vindicated the solitary and independent 
origin of genius by the mysterious epithet tfu chMenbmuL 
The veteran poet was perhaps lessened by the viocissi- 
tudes of his own poetical life, and those of some of his 
brothers. 

But while genius remains still wrapt up in its mystoi* 
ous bud, may we not trace its bistorr m its votaries? Let 
us compare although we may not always decide. If na- 
ture in some of her great operations has kept her last se» 
crets, and even Newton, in the result of his reasonings, 
has religiously abstained from penetratinj^ into her oocuk 
connections, is it nothing to be her historian although we 
cannot be her le^slator ? 

Can we trace m the faint lines of childhood, an unsteady 
outline of the man? in the temperament of genius maj we 
not reasonablv look for certain indications, or prognostics 
announcing die permanent character? Will not great 
sensibility be borne with its susceptible organnation ; die 
deep retired character cling to its musings ; and the unal- 
terable being of intrepidity and fortittide, full of conBdence, 
be commanding even in his sports, a daring leader among 
his equals. 

The virtuous and contemplative Boyle imagined that be 
had discovered in childhood that disposition of mind which 
indicated an instinctive ingenuousness ; an incident which 
he relates, evinced as he thought, Uiat even then be pr^ 
ferred aggravating his fault, rather than consent to rap- 
press any part of the truth, an effort which had bees un- 
natural to nis mind. His fanciful, yet striking illnstifttioa 
may open our inquiry. * This trivial passage'— the Utile 
story alluded to—* I have mentioned now, not that I think 
that in itself it deserves a relation, but because as the mn 
is seen best at his rising and his setting, po men's eative 
dispositions are clearliest perceived whilst they are chil- 
dren, and when they are dying. These little sudden te- 
tions are the greatest discoveren of men's true hanoora.' 
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That the dispmitioiw ofgemiu in early life presage its fur 
tiire character, was long the feeling of antiqaity. kocrateet 
after much previous oMervadou ui ibose who atuukled bis 
lectures, would advise one to engage in poliiical studim, 
exhorted another to compose history, elected some to be 
poets, and sosae to adopt his own professioa. He thought 
that nature had some concern in ionning a man of genius ; 
and he tried to guess at her secret by detecting Uie first 
owrgetic inclination of the mind. This principle guided 
the Jesuiis. 

In the old romance of Kmg Arthur, when a cowherd 
comes to the king to request ne would mdce his son a 
knight—' It is a great thing thou askest/ said Arthiar, who 
inquired whether this entreaty proceeded from him or his 
Boa 7 The old man's answer is remarkable— < Of my son, 
not of me ; for I have thirteen sons, and all these wiU fall 
to that labour I put them ; hut this child will not labour for 
me, for any thing that I and my wife will do ; but always 
be will be shooting and casting darts, and glad for to see 
battles, and to behold knights, and always day and night 
be desireth of me to be made a knight.* The king copi- 
manded the cowherd to fetch all his sons ; they were all 
shapen much like the poor man ; but Tor was not like 
none of tbeqi in shape and in countenance, for he was 
much more than any of them. And so Arthur knighted 
him.' This simple tale is the history of genius— the cow- 
herd's twelve suns were like himself, but the unhappy 
cenius in the family who perplexed and plagued the oow* 
nerd and his wife and his twelve brothers, was the yomh 
averse to labour, but active enough in performing knightly 
exercises ; and dreaming on chivahy amidst a herd of 
cows. 

A man of genius is thus dropt among the people, and 
has first to encounter the difficulties of ordinary men de- 
prived of that feeble ductility which adapts itself to the 
common destination. ParenU are too often the victims of 
the deckled propensity of a son to a Virgil or an Euclid ; 
and the first step into life of a man of genius is disobedi- 
ence and grief. Lilly, our famous astrologer, has described 
the frequent situation of such a youth, like* the cowherd's 
son who would bo a knight. Lilly proposed to his father 
that he should try his fortune in the metropolis, where be 
expected that bis learning and his talents would prove ser- 
viceable to hina ; the father, quite incapable of discovering 
the latent genius of bis son in his sUidious dispositions, 
very willingly consented to get rid of him, for, as Lilly pro- 
ceeds, * I could not work, drive the pkiugh, or endure any 
country labour ; my father oft would say I was good for 
fuahmg/'-yiordn which the fathecs of so many men of 
f eoius have repeated. 

In reading the memoirs of a man of genius we ofton 
reprobate the domestic persecutions of those who opposed 
his mcUnaUons. No poet but is moved with indignauon 
at the recollecdon of the Port Royal Society thrice bum- 
uig the romance which Racine at length got by heart ; no 
geometrician but bitterly inveighs against the father of 
Pascal for not suffering him to study Euclid, which he at 
length understood without studying. The father of Pe- 
trarch in a barbarous rage burnt the poetical tibrary of his 
son amidst the shrieks, the groans, and the tears of the 
vouih. Yet this neither converted Petrarch into a sober 
lai«nrer, nor deprived him of the Roman laurel. The uncle 
of Alfieri for more than twenty years suppressed the poet- 
ical character of this noble bard; he was a poet without 
knowmg to wnto a verse, and Nature, like a haid creditor, 
exacted with redoubled interest, all the genius which the 
uncle had so long kept from her. Such are the men whose 
mherent impulse no human opposition, and even no ad- 
verse education, can deter from being great men. 

Let us, however, be just to the parents of a man of to- 
nius ; they have another associauon of ideas concerning 
him than we; we see a great man, they a disobedient 
/ child ; we track bun through his glory, they are wearied 
by the sullen resistance of his character. The career of 
femus IS rarely that of fortune or happiness; and the 
father, who may himself be not insensible to glory, dreads 
lest bu son b* found among that obscure multitude, that 
populace of mean artists, who must expire at the barriers 
of mediocrity. 

The contomplative race, even in their fint steps to- 
wards nature, are receiving that secret instruction which 
no master can impart. The boy of genius flies to some 
lavounte haunt to which his fancy has often given n^ 
Mine; he populates his solitude; he takes all shapes in 



it, he finds all places in it ; be oenverses silenCly with all 
about him — he is a hermit, a lover, a hero. The fragrance 
and blush of the mornmg ; the still hush of the evening ; 
the mountain, the v^ey, and the stream ; all nature .opsii* 
ing to him, he sits brooding over his first dim images, in 
that train of thought we c^l reverie, with a. restlesansan 
of delight, for he is only the being of sensation, and has 
not yet learnt to think ; then comes that tenderness of 
spirit, that first shade of thought colouring every scene, 
and deepening every feeling ; mis temperament has been 
often mistaken fur melancholy. One truly inspired, ud* 
folds the secret story— 

* Indowed wkh all that nature can bestow, 
The chiM of fancy oft in silence bends 

O'er the mixt treasures of his pregnant breast 
With conscious pride. From them he oft resolves 
To frame be knows not what excelling things. 
And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder * — 

This delight in reverie has been finely described by Boyle: 

* When the intermission of my studies allowed me leisure 
for recreation,' says Bovle, * I would very often steal away 
from all company and spend four or five hours alone in 
the fields and think at random, miking my delighted ima^ 

Sinatwn the busy scene where some romance or other was 
aily acted.' This circumstance alarmed his friends, who 
imagined that he was overcome with melancholy. f 

It is remarkable that this love of repose and musing is 
retained throughout life. A man of fine genius is rarely 
enamoured of common amusements or of robust exercises; 
and be is usually unadroit where dexterity of hand or eye, 
or trivial elegancies, are required. This characteristic of 
genius was discovered by Horace in that Ode which school 
bojrs often versify. Beatiie has expressly told us of hia 
Minstrel— 

* The exploit, of strength, dexterity, or speed 
To him nor vanity, nor joy could bring.* 
Alfieri said he could never be taught by a French dancingw 
master, whose Art made him at once shudder and laugh. 
If we reflect that as it is now practised it seems the art of 
giving affectation to a puppet, and that this puppet is a 
man, we can enter into this mixed sensation of degradaiioa 
and ridicule. Horace, by his own confession, was a very 
awkward rider; and the poetical rider could not always 
secure a seat on his mule ; Metastasio humorously com- 
plains of his gun ; the poetical sporteman could only fright- 
en the hares and partridges; the truth was, as an ekler 
poet sings, 

* InsteadV hounds that make the ^^ooded hills 
Talk In a hundred voicee to the rills; 

I like the pleasing cadence of a line 
Struck by the concert of the sacred Nine.* 

JBrotone's Brit, Paat, B. ii, Song 4. 
And we discover the tnie * humour ' of the indolent con- 
templative race in their great representatives Virgil and 
Horace. When they accompanied Mecasnas into the 
country, while the minister amused himself at tennis, the 
two bards reposed on a vernal bank amidst the freshness 
of the shade. The yoimger Pliny, who was so perfect a 
literary character, was charmed by the Roman mode of 
hunting, or rather fowling by nets, which admitted him to 
sit a whole day with his tablets and stylus, that, says he, 

* should I return with empty nets my tablete may at least 
be full.' Thomson was tne hero of his own Castle of In- 
dolence. 

The youth of genius will be apt to retire ft-om the ac- 
tive sporte of his mates. Beatue paints himself in his 
own Minstrel, 

* An unhappy young man who recently forfeited his life to 
the laws for forgery appears to have given promises of genius, 
— He had thrown himself for two year* into the studious re- 
tirement of a foreisrn university. Before his execution he 
sketched an Imperfect auto-biogrnphy, and the fuUowing pas* 
sage is descriptive of young genius : 

* About this time I became uncommonly reserve<l, withdraw- 
ing by degrees from the pastimes of my associates, and was 
frequently observed to retire to some soliiaiy place alone. — 
Ruined castles, bearing the vestiges of ancient broils, and the 
impairing hand of time,— cascades thundering through the 
echoing groveR,>-rocks and precj pices,— the beautiful os well 
as the sublime traits of nature— formed a spacious field for 
contemplation many a happy hour. From these inspiring ob- 
jects, conteninlation would lead me to the great Author of na- 
ture. Often have I dropped on my knees,'an(l poured out the 
astacies of my soul to tl»e God who inspired them.' 

t Hor. Od. Lib. tv. O. ^. 
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* Conconne Bsd noise, and toil he ever fled, 

Nor cared to mingle in Uie clamorous fray 

Of squabbling imps , but Co the forest sped.* 

Bossuet would not join his young companions, and flew 
to his solitary taslc, while the classical boys avenged his 
flight by applying to him from Virgil the fros metes trntfro, 
the ox daily toiling in the plough. The youn^ painters, to 
ridicule the persevering labours of Dometucnino in his 
youth, honoured him hj the same title d[ < the great ox ;' 
ami Passeri, in his dehghtful biography of his own con- 
temporary artists, has happily expressed the still labours 
of his concealed genius, ma tadtwma ien/esso, his silent 
slowness. The learned Huet has given an amusing de- 
tail of the inventive persecutions of his schoolmates, to 
divert^him from his obstinate love of study. * At length,' 
■ays he, ' in order to indulge my own taste, I would rise 
with the sun, while they were buried in sleep, and hide 
myself in the woods that I might read and study in quiet,* 
but they beat the bushes and started in his burrow, the 
flitore man of erudition. Sir William Jones was rarely a 
partaker in the active sports of Harrow ; it was said of 
Gray that he was never a boy, and the unhappy Chatter- 
ton and Bums were remarkably serious boys. Milton has 
preserved for us. In solemn numbers, his school^e— 

* When I was yet a child, no childish play 
To me was pleasing : all my mind was set 
Serious to learn and know, and thence to do 
What might be public good, myself I thought 
Bom to thai end, bom to promote all truth. 
All righteous things- 
Par. Reg, 
If the youth of genius is apt to retire from the ordinary 
sports of' his mates, he often substitutes others, the reflec- 
tions of those favourite studies which are haunting liis 
yeung imagination ; the amusements of such an idler have 
oftenneen fanciful. Arioeto, while yet a school-boy, com- 
posed a sort of tragedy from the story of Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and had it represented by his brothers and sisters. 
Pope seems to have indicated his passion for Homer in 
those rough scenes which he drew up from Ogilby's ver- 
sion; and when Sir William Jones at Harrow divided 
the fields according to a map of Ghreece, and portioned out 
to each school-fellow a dommion, and further, when want- 
ing a copy of the Tempest to act from, he supplied it from 
his memory, we must confess that the boy Jones was re- 
flecting in Lis amusements the cast of mind he displayed 
in his after life, and that felicity of memory and taste so 
prevalent in his literary character. Florian's earliest 
years were passed in snooting birds all day and reading 
every evening an old translation of the Iliad ; whenever 
he got a bird remarkable for its size or its plumage, he 
personified it by one of the names of his heroes, and 
raising a funeral pyre consumed the body ; collecting the 
ashes in an urn, he presented them to his grandfather, 
with a narrative of his Patroclus or Sarpedon. We seem 
here to detect, reflected in his boyish sports, the pleasing 
genius of the author of Numa FompiliuSi Gronsalvo of 
Cordova and William Tell. 

It is perhaps a criterion of talent when a yonth is dis- 
tinguished by his equals; at that moment of life with no 
flattery on the one side, and no artifice on the other, all 
emotion and no reflection, the boy who has obtained a pre- 
dominance has acquired this merely by native powers. 
The boyhood of Nelson was characterized by events con- 
genial to those of his after-days ; and his father understood 
his character when he declared that " in whatever station 
he might bc.placed, he would clivnb, if possible, to the top 
of the- tree." Some puerile anecdotes which Franklin 
remembered of himself, in association with his after-life, 
betray the invention, and the firm intrepidity, of his cha- 
racter ; and even perhaps the carelessness of the means to 
obtain his purpose. In boyhood he was a sort of adven- 
turer ; and since his father would not consent to a sea- 
life, he made the river near him represent the ocean ; ho 
lived on the water, and was the daring Columbus of a 
school-boy's boat. A part where he and liis mates stood 
to angle, m time became a quagmire. In the course of 
one day the infant projector thought of a wharf for them 
to stand on, and raised with a heap of stones deposited 
there for the building of a house. But ho preferred his 
wharf to another's house ; his contrivances to aid his puny 
labourers, with his resolution not to quit tho great work tiU 
it was cficcted, seem to strike out ix) us the decision and 
invention of his future character. But tho quaUties which 



attract the compuiioiw of a Mfaool4My may not be tboM 
which are enential to fine genius. The captain or leaider 
of his achooi-matee has a daim on oar attention, but it is 
the sequestered boy who may chance to be the artist, or 
the literary character. 

U there then a poiod in youth which yieUa dedaivo 
marks of the character cf genius ? The natiuee of men 
are as various as their fortunes. Some, like diamonds, 
must wait to receive their i^lendour from the slow touches 
of the polisher, while others, reseoibling pearls, appear at 
once bora with their beautiful lustre. 

Among the inauspidous dreumstances is the feebleueti 
of the first attempts ; and we must not dedde on the 
talents of a young man by his first works. Dryden and 
Swift mi||fat have been deterred from author^ip, nad their 
earliest pieces decided their fate. Radne's earliest com- 
position, which we know of by some fiagments lus son hadi 
preserved, to show their rem^rlcable contrast with his 
writings, abound vrith those points and concdts which a& 
terwards he abhorred ; the tender author of Andromache 
coukl not have been discovered while exhausting himsdf 
in his wanderings from nature, in running after conceits as 
absurd and surprising as the wont parts of Cowley. Gib- 
bon betrayed none of the force and magnitude of his 
powen in hife " Essay on Literature," or his attempted 
History of Switxerland. Johnson's cadenced prose is not 
recognizable in the humble simplidty of his earliest yeara. 
Many authore have begun unsuccessfully the walk t^uj 
afterwards excelled in. Raphael, when he firat drew hn 
meagre forma under Perugino, had not yet concdved one 
line of that ideal beauty, which one day he of aU men 
could alone execute. 

Even the manhood of genius may pass byimobserved 
by his companions, and may, like ^neas, be hidden in a 
cloud amidst his associates. Tho celebrated Fabius 
Maximus in his boyhood was called in derision '* the little 
sheep," from the meekness and gravity of his disposition. 
(His sedateness and taciturnity, his indifi*erence to juvenile 
amusements, his slowness and difficulty in leammg, and 
his ready submission to his equals, induced them to con- 
sider him as one irrecoverably stupid. That greatness of 
teiind, unalteraUe courage, and invmcible character Pabios 
afterwards displayed, they then imagined had lain con- 
cealed in the apparent contrary quuities. The boy of 
genius may indeed seem slow and dull even to the phleg- 
matic, for thoughtful and obserring dispositions conceal 
themselves in timorous silent characters, who have not yet 
learnt their strength ; nor can that assiduous love, which 
cannot tear itself away firom the secret instruction it is 
perpetually imbibing, be easily distinguished from that 
pertinadty which goes on with the mere plodder. We 
often hear fiwn w early companions of a man of genius 
that at school, he had appeared heavy and unpromising. 
Rousseau imagined that the childhood of some men is &&• 
companied by that seeming and deceitful dulness, which is 
die sign of a profound genius ; and Roger Ascham has 
placed among ** the best natures for learning, the sad- 
natured and tiard-witted child," that is, the thoughtful or 
the melancholic, and the slow. Domenichino was at first 
heavy and unpromising, and Passeri expresses his surprize 
at the aceounts he received of the early life of this great 
artist. " It is diflicult to believe," he says, ** what many 
assert, that from the beginning this great painter had a 
ruggedness about him, which entirely incapadtated him 
from learning his profession, and they have heard from 
himself that he auite despaired of success. Yet I can- 
not comprehend now such vivacious talents, with a mind 
so finely organized, and accompanied with such favourable 
dispositions for the art, would Fhow such signs of utter in- 
capacity ; I rather th'mk that is a mistake in the proper 
knowledge of genius, which some imagine indicates itself 
most decisively by its sudden vehemence, showing itself 
like lightning, and Hke lightning passing awav." A paral- 
lel case we find in Goldsmith, who passed through au un- 
promising youth ; ho declared that he was never attached 
to the belles-lettres till he was thirty, that poetry had no 

f>ccuhar charms for him till that age, and indeed to his 
atest hour he was surpriang his friends by productions 
which they had imagined he was incapable of composing. 
Hume wsis considered, for his sobriety and assiduity, as 
competent to become a steady merchant ; of Johnson it 
was said that he would never offend in conversation, as of 
Blifeau that he had no great underetanding, bat would 
speak ill of no one. Farquhar at college was a heav? 
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I, and lAerwards, combined, with great knoir- 
ledge of the world, a light ury talent. Even a discenung 
parent or master has entirely failed to derelope the genius 
of the youth, who has afterwuds ranked among eminent 
men ; and we ought as little to infer from early unfavour- 
able aroearances as from inequality of talent. The great 
Isaac Barrow's father used to say, that if it pleased God 
to take from him any of his children he hoped it might be 
Isaac, as the least promising ; and during the three vears' 
Barrow passed at the Charter^house, he was remai^table 
only for tne utter negligence of his studies and his perscm. 
The mother of Sheridan, herself a literary female, pro- 
nounced early, that he was the dullest and most hopeless 
of her sons. Bodmer, at the head of the literery class in 
Switzerland, who had so freq^uently discovered and ani- 
mated the literary youths of his country, could never de- 
tect the latent genius of Gesner ; after a repeated ezami- 
natiiMi of the young roan, he put his parents m despair with 
the hopeless award that a mmd of so ordinary a cast must 
confine itself to mere writing and accompts. 

Thus it happens that the nrst years of life do not always 
include those of genius, and the education of the youth 
may not be the education of his genius. In all these 
cases nature had dropt the seeds in the soil, but even a 
happy disposition must be concealed amidst adverse cir- 
cumstances. It hss happened. to some men of genius 
during a long period of their lives, that an unsettled im- 
pulse, without having discovered the objects of its apti- 
tude, a thirst and fever in the temperament of too sentient 
a being which cannot find the cccupation to which it can 
only attach itself, has sunk into a melancholy and queru- 
lous spirit, weary with the burden of existence ; but the 
mstant the latent talent had declared itself, his first work, 
the eager ofi*8pring of desire and love, has astonished the 
workl at once with the birth and the maturity of genius. 

Abundant facts exhibit genius une<)uivocaUy discover^ 
iog itself in the iuvenile age connecting these facts with 
the subsequent me^and ineeneral, perhaps a master- 
mind exhibits precocity. * Whatever a young man at first 
wpties himself to, is conmionly his delight afterwards.' 
This remark was made by Hartley, who has related an 
anecdote of the infancy of his genius, which indicated the 
man. He declared to his daughter that the intention of 
writing a book upon the nature of man was conceived in 
his mind when he was a very little boy— when swinging 
backwards and forwards upon a gate, not more than nine 
or ten years old ; he was tnen meditating upon the nature 
of his own mind, how man was made, and ror what future 
end— «ueh was the true origin, in a boy of ten years old, 
of his celebrated book on the * fiame^ the du^, and the ei- 
pectation of man.* The constitutional propensity has 
declared itself in painters and poets, who were such before 
they understood the nature of colours and the arts of 
vwse. The vehement passion of Peiresc for knowledge, 
aooQvding to accounts Gassendi had received fiiom old men 
who had known him a child, broke out as soon as he had 
been taught his alphabet; lus delight was to be handling; 
books and papers, and his perpetual inquiries after their 
contents obliged them to invent something to auiet Uie 
diild's insatiable curiosity, who was offended u told he 
had not the capacity to understand them. Ho did not 
study like ordinary scholars, and would read neither Jus- 
tin nor Ovid without a perpetual consultation of other au- 
thors, such was his early love of research ! At ten years 
of age hiB taste for the studies of antiquity was kindled at 
the sight of some ancient coin dug up in his neighbour- 
hood ; and then that passion ' began to bum like fire in a 
forest,' as Gassendi most happily describes the fervour 
and the ampUtudc of his mind. Wo have Boccaccio*s 
own words for a proof of his early natural tendency to 
tale-writing, in a passage of his genealogy of the Gods : 
* Before seven years of age, when as yet I had met with 
no stories, was without a master and hardly knew my let- 
ters, I had a natural talent for fiction, and produced some 
little t^es.' Thus the Dccamerono was appearing much 
earlie^ than we suppose. So Ariosto, as soon as he ob- 
tained some knowledge of languages, delighted* himself in 
translating French and Spanish romances ; was be not 
sowing plentifully the seeds of his Orlando Furioso ? Lope 
de Vega declares that ho was a poet from the cradle, be. 
ginn'mg to make verses before he could write them, for he 
bribed his school-mates with a morsel of his breakfast to 
write down the lines he composed in the early morning. 
Descartes, while yet a boy, was so marked out by habits 
of deep meditation, that he went among hio companions by 



the title of the philosopher, always questioning, and set- 
tling cause and effect. It happened that he was twenty- 
five years of age before he len the army, but the propen- 
sity for meditation had been early formed, and the noble 
enterprize of reforming philosophy never ceased to inspire 
his solitary thoughts. Descartes was a man bom only for 
meditation— ana he has himself given a very interesting 
account of the pursuits which occupied his youth, and m 
the progress of his genius ; of that secret struggle he so 
lone beul with himself, wandering in concealment over tha 
world, for more than twenty years, and, as he says of lum- 
self, like the statuary, labouring to draw out a Minerva 
fitym the marUe block. Michael Angelo, as yet a chik), 
wherever he went, busied himself in drawing ; and when 
his noble parents, nurt that a man of genius was disturbing 
the line or their ancestry, forced him to relinquish the pen- 
cil, the infant artist flew to the chissel : art was in his 
soul and in his hands. Velasquez, the Spanish painter, 
at his school tasks, filled them with sketcnes ana draw- 
ings, and as some write their names on their bo<^^ his 
were known by the specimens of his genius. Tlie pamter 
Lanfranco was originally the page of a marquis, who ob- 
serving that he was perpetually scrawling figures on cardSi 
or with charcoal on the walls, asked the boy whether he 
would apply to the art he seemed to love ? The boy trem- 
bled, fearing to ha?e incurred his master's anger; but 
when encouraged to decide, he did not hesitate ; placed on- 
der one of the Carraccios, his rapid progress in the art testifi- 
ed how much Lanfranco had sutfered by suppressing his na- 
tural aptitude. When we find the boy Nanteuil, his parents 
being averse to their son's practising drawing, hiding him* 
self in a tree to pursue the delightful exercise of his pen- 
cil ; that Handel, intended for a doctor of the civil laws, 
and whom no parental discouragement could deprive of his 
enthusiasm for the musical science, for ever touching harp- 
■chords, and having secretly conveyed a muncal instru- 
ment to a retired apartment, sitting through the night 
awakening his harmonious spirit; and when we view Fer- 
guson the child of a peasant, acquiring the art of reading 
without any one suspecting it, by listening to his father 
teaching his brother ; making a wooden watch without the^ 
slightest knowledge of mechanism, and while a shepherd, 
like an ancient Chaldean, studying the phenomena of the 
heaveitt and making a celeAai giobe, as he had made a 
wooden watch, can we hesitate to believe that in such 
minds, there was a resistless and mysterious propensity, 
growing up with the temperaments of these artists ? Ferw 
guson was a shepherd-lad on a plain, placed entirely out 
of the chance of imitation ; or of the mfluence of castial 
excitement ; or any other of those sources of genius so 
frequently assigned for its production. The case of Opie 
is similar. 

Tet these oases are not more striking than one related 
of the Abb6 La Caille, who ranked among the first astro- 
nomers of the age. La Caille was the son of the parish 
clerk of a village ; at the age of ten years his father sent 
him every evening to ring the church bell, but the boy al- 
ways returned home late. His father was angry and neat 
him, and still the boy returned an hour after he had rung 
the bell. The father, suspecting something mysterious 
in his conduct, one evening watched him. He saw his 
son ascend the steeple, ring the bell as usual, and remain 
there during an hour. When the unlucky boy descended, 
he trembled like one caught in the fact, and on his knees 
confessed that the pleasure he took in watching the stars 
from the steeple was the real cause of detaining him from 
home. As the father was not born to be an astronomer, 
like the son, he flogged the boy severely. The youth was 
found weeping in the streets, by a man of science, who, 
when he discovered in a boy of ten years of age, a pasiion 
for contemplating the stars at night, and who had disco- 
vered an oDservatory in a steeple, in spite of such ill-treat- 
ment, he decided that the seal of nature had impressed 
itself on the ceniusof thatboy. — Relieving the parent from 
the son and the son from the parent, ho assisted the young 
La Caille in his passionate pursuit, and the event perfect- 
ly justified the prediction. Lei others tell us why child- 
ren feel a predisposition for the studies of astronomy, or 
natural history, or any similar pursuit. Wo know Uiat 
youths have found themselves in parallel situations with 
Ferguson and La Caille, without experiencing their en- 



ergies. 



The case of Clairon, the great French tragic actress, de- 
serves attention: she seems to have been an actress before 
she saw a theatre. Thip female, destined to be a sublime 
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actrew, was of the lowest extraction ; the daughter of a 
violent and illiterate woman, who with blows ai^ menaces 
was drivino about the child all day to manual labour. ' I 
know not,* says Clairon, * whence I derived my disgust, 
but I could not bear the idea to be a mere workman, or u> 
remain inactive in a corner.' In her eleventh year, being 
locked up in a room, as a punishment, with tne windows 
ftstened, she climbed upon a chair to look about her« A 
new object instantly absorbed her attention ; m the house 
opposite she observed a celebrated actress amidst her 
family, her daughter was performing her dancing lesson ; 
the girl Clairon, the future Melpomene, was struck by the 
influence of this graceful and anectionate scene. * All my 
Uttle being collected itself into my eyes ; I lost not a single 
motion ; as soon as the lesson ended all tlie family applaud- 
ed and the mother embraced the daughter. That differ- 
ence of her fate and mine filled me with profound grief, ntf 
tears hindered me. from seeing any longer, and when the 
palpitations of my heart allowed me to reascend the chair, 
all had disappeared.' This was a discovery ; from that 
moment she knew no rest ; she rejoiced when she could 
get her mother to confine her in that room, the happy ful 
was a divinity to the unhappy one, whose susceptible genius 
imitated her in every gesture and motion; and Clairon 
soon showed the effect <x her ardent studies, far she betray- 
ed all the graces she had taught herself, in the common 
intercourse of life ; she charmed her friends and even sof- 
tened her barbarous mother ; in award, she was an actress 
without knn wins what an actress was. 

In this case of the use of genius, are we to conclude that 
the accidental view of a young actress practising her 
studies, imparled the character of the great tragic actress 
Clairon 7 Could a mere chance occurrence have given 
birth to those faculties which produced a sublime tragecfian ? 
In all arts there are talents which may be acquired by 
imitation and reflection ; and thus far may genius be edu-^ 
cated, but there are others which are entirely the result of 
native sensibility, which often secretly torment the posses- 
sor, and which may even be lost for the want of develop- 
ment ; a state of languor from which many have not re- 
covered. Clairon, before she saw the young actress, and 
having yet no conception of a theatre, never naving enter- 
ed one, had in her soul that latent faculty which creates a 
genius of her cast. ' Had I not felt lute Dido,' she once 
exclaimed, ' I could not have thus personified her !' 

Some of these facts, we conceive, afford decisive evi- 
dence of that instinct in genius, that constitutional pro- 
Eensity in the mind, sometimes called organization, wnich 
as inflamed such a war of words by its equivocal term 
and the ambiguity of its nature j it exists independent of 
education, and where it is wanting, education can never 
confer it. Of its mysterious influence we may be igno- 
rant ; the effect is more apparent than the cause. It is, 
however, always working in the character of the chosen 
mind. In the history of genius, there are unquestionably 
many secondary causes of ccmsiderable influence in de- 
veloping or oven crushing the germ— these have been of 
late often detected, and sometimes carried even to a ridi- 
culous extreme ; but among them none seem mcnre r^ 
iiiarkable than the first studies and the first habits. 



CHAPTER III. 

TRB riRST STUDIES. 

The first studies form an epoch in the history of genius, 
And unquestionably have sensibly influenced its produc- 
•tions. Often have the first impressions stamped a cha- 
racter on the mind adapted to receive one, as often the 
first step into life has determined its walk. To ourselves, 
this is a distant period lost in the horizon of our own recol- 
lection, and so unobserved by others, that it passes away 
«n neglt'CU 

Many of those peculiarities of men of genius which are 
not fortunate, and some which have hardened the charac- 
ter in its mould, may be traced to this period. Physi- 
cians tell us that there is a certain point in 'youth at which 
the constitution is formed, and on which the sanity of life 
revolves ; the character of genius experiences a similar 
dangerous period. Early bad tastes, early particular 
habits, early defective instructions, all the egotistical pride 
of an untamed intellect, are those evil spirits which will 
dog Genius, to its grave. An early attachment to the 
works of Sir Thomas Browne produced in Johnson an ex- 
cessive admiration of that latinised English, which violated 



the native graces of the language. The fini studies «£ 
Rembrandt affected his after-labours ; that peculiarity ef 
shadow which marks all his pictures originated in the c&r- 
cumstanoe of his father's mill receiving light from an aper- 
ture at the top, which habituated that artist afierwarde to 
visw ail objects as if seen in that magical lighu Wbea 
Pope was a child, he found in his motner's closet a taatt 
library of mystical dev<rtion ; but it was not suspected litt 
the fact was discovered, that the effusions of love and re- 
ligion poured forth in his Eloisa were derived from tbe 
seraphic raptures of those erotic mystics, who to tbe last 
retained a place in his library asaons the classical bards of 
antiquity. The accidental perusal of duintus Curtiixs 
first made Boyle " in love with other than pedantic books, 
and conjured up in him," as he expresses it, " an unsafiaH 
fied appetite of knowledge ; so that he thought he owed 
more to Q.uintus Curtius than did Alexander." Froan the 
perusal of Rvcaut's folio o£ Turkish history in childhood, 
the noble and impassioned bard of our times retained those 
indelible impressions, which gave life and motion to the 
" Giaour," the " Corsair," and *< Alp." A voyage to 
the country produced the scenery. Rycaut oo\y commo- 
nicated the impulse to a mind susceptible of the poeiiod 
character ; ana without this Turkisn history we should 
still have had our poet. 

The influence of first studies, in the formatioD of the 
character of genius, 'is a moral phenomenon, whidi has not 
sufllciently attracted our notice. Dr. Franklin acquaints 
us that when young and wanting books, he acckJentallT 
found De Foe's " Essay on Projects," from which work 
impressions were derived which afterwards influenced 
some of the principal events of his life. Rousseau, in 
early youth, full of his Plutarch, while he was also devour- 
ing the trash of romances, cottld only conceive human na- 
ture in the colossal forms, or be affected by the infim 
sensibility of an imagination mastering all his faculties ; 
thinking like a Roman and feeling like a Sybarite. The 
same circumstance happened to Catharine Macauley, 
who herself has told us how she owed tbe bent of her 
character to the early reading of the Roman historiaDs ; 
but combining Roman admiration with English faction, 
she violated truth in her English characters, and exagge- 
rated romance in the Roman. But the permanent enect 
of a solitary bias in the youth of genius, impelling the 
whole current of his after-life, is strikingly displayed in 
the remarkable character of Archdeacon Blackbume, the 
author of the famous *' Confessional," and the curioas 
" Memoirs of Hollis," written with such a republican 
fierceness. 

I had long considered the character of our archdeacon 
as a lumu politico et thedogico. Having subscribed to the 
Articles, and enjoying the archdeaconry, he was Writiii|g 
against subscription and the whole hierarchy, with a spirit 
so irascible ana caustic, as if, like Prynne and Bastwick, 
the archdeacon had already lost both his ears ; while his 
antipathy to monarchy mighl have done honour to aRoun^ 
heaa of the Rota Club. The secret of these volcanic es- 
plosions was only revealed in a letter accidentally pre- 
served. In the youth of our spirited archdeacon, when 
fox-hunting was his deepest study, it happened at the 
house of a relation, that on some rainy day, among other 
garret lumber, he fell on scMne worm eaten volumes which 
had once been the careful collections of his great grand- 
father, an Oliverian justice. * These,' says lie, * I con- 
veyed to my lodging-room, and there became acouainted 
with the manners and principles of many excellent old 
puritans, and then laid ine foundation of my own.' Thus 



IB the enigma solved ! Archdeacon Blackbume, in his 
elusion in Yorkshire amidst the Oliverian justioe's library, 
shows that we are in want of a Cervantes, but not of a 
Quixote, and Yorkshire mi^ht yet be as renowned a coun- 
ty as La Mancha ; for political romances, it is presumed, 
may bo as fertile of ridicule as any of tne folios of chi- 
valry. 

Such is the influence through life of those first unotnerv- 
ed impressions on the characler of genius, which every 
author has not recorded. 

Education, however indispensable in a cultivated age, 
produces nothing on the side of genius, and where educs^ 
tion ends often genius begins. Gray was asked if he re- 
collected when he first felt tbe strong predilection to po^- 
ry ; he replied, that " he believed it was when he began 
to read Virgil for his own amusement, and not in school 
hours as a task." Such is the force of seif-education in 
genius, that the celebiated physiologist, John Hunter, who 
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WM •■liraly 8elf-«duc«tad, evinced eoeb peDetntHm in his 
■iMtomicel dieooveries, that his ■ensible biographer ob- 
■ervee,— '* be baa brooght into nocioe Mieagee from writ* 
ers ha was unable to read, and wfaieb Dad been overlooked 
bj profound •oholara."* 

That the education of feniaa iMst be its own work, we 
tULj appeal to overy one of the family ; it is not always 
fiiftanate, for many die amklst a waste of talents and the 
wiastis of their mind. 

Many a soul sublime 
Has felt the influence of malignant star. 

An unfavourable position in society is aa usual obstroe* 
lion in the courae of this self-education ^ and a man of 
genius, through half his life, has held a contest with a bad, 
or with no education. There is a race of the late-taught, 
who, with a capacity of leading in the first rank, are morti- 
fied to discover themselves onlv on a level with their 
oontemponries. Wiokleman, wno passed his youth in 
obscure misery as a village schoolmaster, paints feelings 
which strikingly contrast with his avocations. *< I form- 
erly fiUed the office of a schoolmaster with the greatest 
punctuality, and I taught the A, B, C, to children with 
filthy heads ; at the moment, I was aspiring after the 
knowledjge of the beautiful, and meditating, low to raysetf, 
on the similes of Homer ; then I said to myself, as I still 
say, ' Peace, my soul, thy strength shall surmount thy 
cares." The obstructkNis of so unhappy s seiC«dueation 
ossentiallv injured his ardent genius ; and his secret sor- 
row was long, at this want of early patronage and these 
dwoofdant habits of life. * I am uofortunatley one of those 
whom tho Greeks named owjtaBtif] m^ sc^nentet, the late- 
leaniod, for I have appeared too late in the world and in 
Italy. To have done something, it was necessary that I 
should have had an education anuogous to mv pursuits, and 
this at your age.' This class of Uio late [earned, which 
Winkleman notices, is a useful distinction ; it is so with a 
sister>-art : one of the greatest musicians of our country 
assures me, that the ear is as latent with many ; there 
are the late-learned even in the musical world. Budoeus 
declared he was both * self-taught and late-taught.' 

The seli^ttcated are marked by strong peculiarities. 
If their minds are rich in acquisition, they cHten want taste 
and the art <^ communication ; their knowledge, like com 
heaped in a granary, for want of ventilation and stirring, 
perishes in its own masses. They may abound with tal- 
ent in all shapes, but rarely in its place, and they have to 
dread a plethora of genius, and a delirium of wit. They 
sometimes improve amazingly ; their source turbid and 
obscure, works itself clear at last, and the stream runs and 
even spajUes. Those men at first were pushed on by 
their native eawgy ; at length, thBy obtain the secret to 
conduct their geuus, which hefin-e had conducted them. 
BMnetimes the greater porUon of their lives is passed be- 
fore they can throw themselves out of that world of medi- 
ocrity to which they had been confined ; their first work 
has not announced genius, and their last is stamped with 
h. Men are long judged by their first work : it takes a 
long while after they have surnassed themselves before it 
is <usoovered. This race of tne self^ucated are apt to 
ooosider some of their own insulated feelings those or all ; 
their prejudices are often invincible, and tneir tastes un- 
tore and capricious : glorying in their strength, while they 
are betraying their weunesses, yet mighty even in that en- 
thusiasm which is only disciplined by its own fierce habits. 
Bunyan is the Spenser of the people. The fire burned 
towards heaven, although the altar was rude and rustic. 

Barry, the painter, has left behind him works not to be 
turned over by the connoisseur by rote, nor the artist who 
darea not be just and will not suffer even tho infirmities of 
geahis to be buried in its grave. That enthusiast, with a 
temper of inind resembling Rousseau's, the same creature 
of im ag in a ti on, consumea by the samo passions, with the 
■ame fine intellect diMMfdered, and the same fortitude o^ 
ioiil, iiNind his seU^taught pen, like his pendl, betray his 
gouus. A vehement enthusiasm breaks through his iU- 
oomposed works, throwing the sparke of his bold and rich 
ooneeptions, so philosophical and magnificent, into the 
nnl CM the youth of genius. When in his character of 
professor, he delivered his lectures at the academy, he 
navar ceased speaking but his auditors rose in a tumult, 

* Life of John Htrntsr, by Dr Adams, p. S0, where the case 
is curiously iUusCratsd. 



while their hands returned to him the proud feelings ho 
adored. The self-educated and gifted man, once listening 
to Uie children of genius, whom he had created about him, 
exclaimed, * Go it, go it, my bo^s ! they did so at Athens.^ 
Thus hi|^ could he throw np his native mud into the very 
heaven <n his invention ! 

But even the pages of Barry are the aliment of young 
ffenius: before we can discern the beautiful, must we not 
be endowed with the susceptibility of love ? Must not 
the disposition be formed before even the object appears 7 
The uneducated Barry is the higher priest of entnusiasm 
than the educated Reynolds. I have witnessed the voong 
artist of genius glow and start over the reveries of 6arry, 
but pause and meditate, and inoutre over the mature ele* 
ganee of Reynolds ; in the one, ne causht the passion for 
beauty, and ra the other, he discovered me beantifal : with 
the one be was warm and restless, and with the other calm 
and satisfied. 

Of the difficulties ov e rcome in tho self-education of ge> 
nius, we have a remarkable instance in the character of 
Moses Mendelsohn, on whom literary Germany has be> 
stowed the honourable title of the Jewish Socrates.* 
Such were the apparent invincible obstructions which 
barred out Mendelsohn from the world of literature and 
philosophy, that, in the history of men of senius, it is 
somethmg like takmg ki the history of man, the savage of 
Aveyron from his woods,— who, destitute of a humap 
language, should at length create a model of eloquence ; 
without a faculty of conceiving a figure, should m capa- 
ble to add to the demonstrations of Euclid ; and without a 
complex idea and with fow sensations, should at length, in 
the sublimest sunm of metaphysics, open to the world a 
new view of the immortality of the soul ! 

Mendelsohn, the son of a poor rabbin, in a village in 
Germany, received an education completely rabbinical, 
and its nature must be comprehended, or the term of edu- 
cation would no misunderstood. The Israelites in Poland 
and Germany live, with aU the restrictions of their cere- 
monial law, in an insulated state, and are not always in- 
structed in the language of the cotmtry of their birth. They 
employ fbr their common intercourse a barbarous orpatou 
Heorew, while the sole studies of the young rabbins aro 
strictly confined to the Talmud, of which the fundamental 
principle, like the Sonne of the Turks, is a pious rejection 
of every species of uninspired learning. This ancient 
jealous 'spirit, which walls in the underatanding and the 
fotth titmuk, was shutting <Mit what the imitative Catholics 
afterwards called heresy. It is, then, these numerous 
folios of the Talmud which the true Hebraic stiident con- 
templates through all the seasons of life, as the Patuecoa 
in their low valley imagine their surrounding mountains to 
be the confines of the universe. 

Of such a n^turo was the plan of Mendelsohn's fiiat 
studies ; but ev(9n in his boyhood this conflict of study oc- 
casioned an agitation of his spirits, which affected his fifo 
ever after ; rejecting the Talmudical dreamera he caught 
a nobler spirit from the celebrated Maimonides ; and bis 
native sagacity was ab«ady clearing up the darkness 
around. An enemy not less hostile to the enlargement of 
mind than voluminous legends, presented itself hi the indi- 
gence of his fkther, who was new compelled to send away 
uie youUi on foot to Berlin to find labour and bread. 

At Bertin he becomes an amanuensis to another poor 
rabbin, who could only still initiate him mto the theology, 
the jurisprudence and scholastic philosophy of his people. 
Thus he was no farther advanceo in that philosophy of^the 
nund in which he was one dsy to be the rival of Plato and 
Locke, nor in that knowledge of fiterature of which he 
was to be among the firat polisned critics of Germany. 

Some unexpected event occura which gives the first 
great impulse to the mind of genius. Mendeliohn receiv- 
ed this fitmi the first companion of his misery and his 
studies, a man of congenial, but maturer powers. He was 
a Polish Jew, expelled from the communion of the Ortho-. 
dox, and the cahnnniated student was now a vagrant, with 

* I composed the life of Mendelsohn so far back as in 1776^ 
fbr a psrlodical publication, whence our late biorrapheni have 
drawn their notices ; a juvenile production, which happened 
to excite the attention of the late Barry, then not personally 
known to me, and he has given all the Immortality hts poeo- 
cal pencil could bestow on this man of genhia, bv immediately 

Eladns In hfs elyslum of irenius, Moses Mendelsohn shaking 
ends with Addison, who wrote on the wuih of the Chrisusn 
reliffion, and near Locke, the English master of Mendehnhn'o 
mind. 
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more BMitibilily than' fortitude. But thw ▼amat was a 
philosopher, a poet, a naturaliyt and a mauematkaan. 
Mendcdflohn, at adiirtant day, never alluded to him without 
tears. Thrown together into the same sitoatioo, they ap- 
proached each other by the same sympathies, and ooomiu- 
nicatins id the only languase which Mendelsohn knew, 
the Po&nder voluntarily undertook his literary education. 

Then was seen one of the most eztraordiaary spectacles 
in the histwy of modem literature. Two houseless He- 
brew youths might be discovered, in the moonlight streets 
oTBerlm, sitting in retired comers, or on the steps of some 
porch, the one mstructing the other, with an Euclid in his 
nand ; but what is more e];traordinary, it was a Hebrew 
version, composed by himself, for one who knew no other 
•language. Who could then have imagined that the future 
Plato of Qermany was sitting on those steps ! 

The Polander, whose deep melancholy had settled on 
his heart, died— yet he had not lived in vain, since the 
electric spark that lighted up the soul of Mendelsohn had 
fallen €rom his own. 

Mendelsohn was now left alone ; his mind teeming with 
" its chaos, and stilFmaster of no other language than that 
barren idiom which was incapable of ezpressmg the ideas 
he was meditating on. He ha4 scarcely made a step into 
the philosophy of his age, and the gemus of Mendelsohn 
had probably oeen lost to Germany, had not the singularity 
of his studies and the cast of his mind been detected by 
the sagacity of Dr Kisch. The aid of this phytiician was 
momentous ; for he devoted several hours every day to 
the in^tmction of a po<Mr youth, whose strong capacity he 
had the discernment to perceive, and the generous temper 
to aid. Mendelsohn was soon enabled to read Locke in a 
Latin version, but with such extreme pain, that, compelled 
to search for every word, and to arrange their Latin order, 
and at the same time to combine metaphysical ideas, it 
was observed that he did not so much translate, as guess 
by the force of meditation. 

This prodigious effort of his intellect retarded his pro- 
gress, but invigorated hiR habit, as the racer, by running 
against the hill, at length courses with facility. 

A succeeding effort was to master the living languages, 
and chiefly the English, that ho might read his favourite 
Locke in his own idiom. Thus a ^eat genius for meta- 
physics and languages was forming itself oy itself. 

It is curious to detect, in the character of genius, the 
effects of local and moral influences. There resulted 
from Mendelsohn's early situation, certain defects in his 
intellectual character, derived from his poverty, his Jewish 
education, and his numerous impediments m literature. 
Inheriting but one language, too obsolete and naked to 
serve the purposes of modem philosophy, he perhaps over- 
valued his new acquisitions, and in his delight of knowing 
many languages, he with difficulty escaped from remaining 
a mere philologist ; while in his philosophy, having ad(n>t- 
ed the prevailing principles of Wolf and naumgarten, his 
genius was long without the courage or the skiO to eman- 
opate itself from their rusty chains. It was more than a 
step which had brought him into their circle, but a step 
was yet wanted to escape from it. 

At length the mind ot Mendelsohn enlarged in literary 
intercourse ^ he became a great and original thinker in 
many beautifiU speculations in moral and critical philoso- 
phy ; while he had gradually been creating a style which 
the critics of Germany have declared was their first lumi- 
nous model of precision and elegance. Thus a Hebrew 
vagrant, first perplexed in the voluminous labyrinth of Ju- 
dicial learning, in his middle age oppressed by indigence 
and malady, and in his mature Ufo wrestling with that com- 
mercial station whence he derived his humble independ- 
ence, became one of the masterwriters in the literature of 
his country. The history of the mind of Mendelsohn is 
one of the noblest pictures of the self-education of genius. 

Friends who are so valuable in our youth, are usually 
preji^icial in the youth of genius. Peculiar and unfortu- 
nate in this state, which is put in danger from what in 
every other it derives security. The greater part of the 
multitude of authors and artists originate in the ignorant 
admiration of their early friends ; while the real genius 
has often been disconcerted and thrown into despair, by 
the i!l-judgmenlB of his domestic circle. The productions 
of taste are more unfortunate, than those which depend on 
a chun of reasoning, or the detail of facts; these are more 
palpablo to the common jud(;ment8 of men ; but taste is of 
sucn rarity, that a long life may be passed by some with- 
out once obtaining a fainiUar acquaintance with a mind so 



cultivated by knowledge, so tried by ezperieiice, and ad 
practised by converse with the bterary world that its pvOi^ 
phetic feebng anticipates the public opinion. When a 
young writers first essay is shown, some, through mere 
mabifity of censure, see nothing but beauties ; others, wrjth 
equal imbedlity, can see none ; and others, out of pore 
malice, see nothing but faults. * I was soon disgusted,* 
says Gibbon, * wi£ the modest practice of reacting the 
manuscript to my friends. Of such friends some will prainn 
for politeness, and some will criticise for vanity.' Had 
several of our first writers set their fortunes on the cant of 
their friends' opinions, we might have lost some prectoos 
compositions. The firiends of Thomson discovered no- 
thing but faults in his early productions, one of which hap- 
pened to be his noblest, the * Wmter ;* they just coold 
discern that these abounded with luxuriances, without bo> 
ing aware that they were the luxuriances of a poet. He 
had created a new school in art — and appealea Crom his 
circle to the public. From a manuscript letter of our 
poet's, written when employed on his * Summer,' I tran- 
scribe his sentiments on his former literary friends inScot^ 
land-— he is writing to Mallet :* * Far frcmi deiending these 
two lines, I damn them to the lowest depth of the poeti- 
cal Topbet, prepared of old, for Mitchell, Monice, Rook, 
Cook, jBeckingham, and a long &c. Wherever I have 
evidence, or think I have evidence, which is the same 
thing, I'll be as obstinate as all the mules in Persia.' This 
poet, of warm affections, so irritably felt the perverse cri- 
ticisms of his learned friends, that they were to share alike, 
nothing less than a damnation to a poetical hell. One of 
these ^blasts' broke out in a vindictive epigram on Mitch- 
ell, whom he describes with a ' blasted eye ;' but this critic 
having one literally, the poet, to avoid a personal reflec- 
tion, could only cx>nfient to make the blemish moro active : 

* Why all not faults, injurious Mitchell ! why 
Appears one beauty to thy blasting eye ?> 

He again calls him ' the planet^blasted Mitc^elL' Of 
another of these critical friends he speaks with more 8&> 
dateness, but with a strong conviction that the critic^ a 
very sensible man, had no sympathy with his poet. * Ajkp 
man's reflections on my writings are very good, but he does 
not in them regard the turn of my genius enough ; shoukl 
I alter my way I would write poorly. I must choose irtiat 
appears to me the most signiflcant epithet, or I crannoC. 
with any heart, proceed.' The * Mirror,' when puUished 
in Edinburgh, was * fastidiously' received, as all * hom^ 
productions' are ; but London avenged the clause of the au- 
thor. When Swifl introduced Paracl to Lord Bollingbroke, 
aiMi to the world, he observes, in his Journal, * it is pi 



ant to see one who hardly passed for any thing in Ireland, 
make his way here with a little fi-iendly forwarding.' 
There is nothing more trying to the judgment of tne 
friends of a young man' of genius, than the invention of a 
new manner ; without a standard to appeal to, wi^oot 
bladders to swim, the ordinary critic sinks into irretrieva- 
ble distress; but usually pronounces against novelty. 
When Reynolds returaedf firom Italy, warm with all the 
excellence of his art, says Mr Northcote^ and painted a 
portrait, his old master, Hudson, viewing it, ami perceiv- 
mg no trace of his own manner, exclaimed that he did not 
pamt so well as wl\en he left Ei^and ; while another, who 
connived no higher excellence man Kneller, treated with 
sinial contempt the future Raphael of Englanci. 

if it be dangerous fcnr a young writer to resign hiniBelf 
to the opinions of his friends, he also incurs scmie peril in 
passing them widi inattention. What an embarrassment * 
He wants a duinlilian. One great means to obtain such 
an invaluable critic, is the cultivation of his own judgment, 
in a round of meditation and reading ; let him at once 
supply the marble and be himself the sculptor : let the 
^eat authors of the world be his gospels, ancl the best cri* 
ties Uieir expounders ; from the one tie will draw insptra^ 
tion, and from the others he will supply those taHy disco- 
veries in art, which he who solely ciepends on his own ex- 
perience may obtain too late in life. Those who do not 
read criticism will not oven merit to be criticised. The 
more extensive an author's knowledge of what has been 
done, the greater will be his powers in VnoWmg what to 
do. Let him preserve his juvenile compositions,— what- 
ever these may be, they are the spontaneous growth, and, 
like the plants of the Alps, not always found in other 
soils ; they are his virgin fancies ; by contemplating them, 
he may clotcct some of his predominant habits, — resume an 

* In Mr Murray's collection of autosraphical letters. 
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^d manner more haiipilj,—- iiiTent novelty from an old 
■ubjeet he had so maely deaigned, — and often may steal 
from himaelfsomethini^ so fine that, when thrown into his 
■Mitt finkhed eompoutions, it nuiy seem a happiness ra^ 
iher than art. A young writer in the progress of his stu- 
dies, should often recollect a fanciful simile oTDryden. — 

* Aa those who unripe Teins In mines explore. 
On the rich bed again iho warm turf lay ; 

Till lime digests the yet imperfect ore, 
And know it will be Gold another day.* 

Ii^enioua youth ! if, in a constant perusal of the master- 
writers, Tou see your own sentiments anticipated, and in 
the tmnult of jour mind as it comes in contact with theirs, 
new ones arise ; if in meditating on the Confessions of 
Rousseau, <Mr on those of every man of genius, fyf they 
hare aD their confessions, you recoUeet that you have ex- 
perienced the. same sensations from the same circum- 
stances, and that you have encountered the same difficul- 
ties and overcome them by the same means, then let not 
your courage he lost in your adnuraticm,— but listen to that 
< still small voice' in your heart, which cries with Correg<% 
gio and with Montesquieu, ' Ea io ancbe son Pittore !"*" 



CHAPTER IV. 

OF THE IRRITABILITY OF QtVOUB. 

The- modes (rf* life of a man of genius, often tinctured bv 
iMxentricity and enthusiasm, are m an eternal conflict witn 
the monotonous and imitative habits of society, as society' 
is carried on in a sreat metropolis,— where men are ne- 
cessarily alike, ana in perpetual intercourse, shaping them- 
selves to one another. 

The occupations, the amusements, and the ardour of 
the man of eenius, are discordant with the artificial habits 
of life ; in ue vortexes of business or the world of plea- 
sure, crowds of human beings are only treading in one 
another's steps ; the pleasures and the sorrows of this 
active multitude are not his, while his are not obvious to 
them : Genius in society is therefore often in a state of 
suffering. Professional characters, who are themselves so 
cttaa literary, yielding to their predominant interests, con- 
form to that assumed urbanity which levels them with on- 
dinflury minds ; but the man of genius cannot leave himself 
behind in the cabinet he ouits ; the train of his thoughts is 
not stopt at will, and in tne range of conversation the ha- 
bits of nis mind will prevail ; an excited imagination, a high 
toned feeling, a wandering reverie, a restlessness of tem- 
per, are perpetua&y carrying him out of the processional 
-une of the mere conversationists. He is, like all solitary 
beings, much too sentient, and prepares for defence even 
at a randmn touch. His emotions are rapid, his general- 
Bang views take things only in masses, while he treats 
with levity some useiful prejudices ; he interrogates, he 
doubts, he is caustic ; in a word, he thinks he converses, 
vriiile he is at his studies. Sometimes, apparently a com- 
placent listener, we are mortified by detectiog the absent 
man ; now he appears humbled and spiritless, ruminating 
over some fiulure which probably may be only known to 
himself, and now haughtjr and hardy for a triumph he has 
obtuned, which yet remains as secret to the world. He is 
sometiines insolent, and sometimes querulous. He is 
stuns by jealousy ; or he writhes in avermon ; his eyes 
kinme, and his teeth gnash ; a fever shakes his spirit ; a 
fover which has sometimes generated a disease, and has 
even produced a slight pertutfation of the faculties.f 

Once we were nearly receiving from the hand of genius 
itself, the most curious sketches w the temper, the irascible 
humours, the delicacy of soul even to its shadowiness, 
fitmi the warm §boxxo$ of Bums ^en he began a diary of 
the heart,— « narrative of characters and events, and a 
chronology of his emotions. It was natural for such a 
creature of sensation and passion to project such a rego- 

* This noble consciousness wHb which the Italian painter 
gave utterance to his strong feelings on viewing a celebrated 
piaure by one of his rivals, is applied by Montesquieu to him- 
self at the dose of the prolkce to nis great work. 

1 1 have given a history of Literary Quarrels from person* 
a] motives, In Quarrels of Authors, vol. ill, p. 285. There we 
find how many controveTsies, In which the public get involv. 
ed, have sprung from some sudden squabble, some neglect 
of petty dvuity, some unlucky epithet, or some casual obser- 
vation dropped without much consideration, which mortified 
or enraged an author. See nirther symptoms of this disease, 
at the close of the chapter on ' Self-praise,^ in the present 
work. 



lar task ; but ouite impossible to get through it. The ptp 
per-book that ne conceived would have recorded all theao 
things, therefore turns out but a very imperfect document. 
Even that Uttle it was not thought proper to give entire. 
Tet there we view a warm original mmd, when he first 
stept into the polished' circles of society, discovering that 
he could nb longer < pour out his bosom', his every thought 
and floating fancy , his very inmost soul, with unreserved 
confidence to another, without hazard of losing part of 
that respect which man deserves from man ; or, from the 
unavoidable imperfections attending human nature, of one 
day repenting his confidence.' This was the first lesson 
he learnt at Edinburgh, and it was as a substitute for such 
a human being, that he bousht a paper-book to keep 
under lock and key ; a security at least equal, says he, 
*to the bosom of any friend whatever.' Let the man 
of genius pause over the fragments of this < paper-book ;' 
it will instruct as much as any open confession of a crimi- 
nal at the mmnent he is to suffer. No man was more 
afflicted with that miserable pride, the infirmity of men 
of imagination, which exacts from its best nriends a 
perpetual reverence and acknowledgment of its powers. 
Our Poet, with all his gratitude and veneration for * the 
noble Glencaim,' was * wounded to the soul' because hia 
Lordship showed * so much attention, engrossing atten- 
tion, to the only blockhead at table ; the whole company 
consisted of his Lordship, Dunderpate, and myself.' This 
Dunderpate, who dined with Lord Glencaim, might have 
been of more importance to the world than even a poet \ 
one of the best and most usefiil men in it. Bums was 
equally offended with another of his patrons, and a litera- 
ry brother. Dr. Blair. At the moment, he too appeared to 
be neglecting the irritable Poet^— < for the mere carcass of 
greatness— or when his eye measured the difference of 
their point of elevation ; 1 say to myself, with scarcely 
any emotion,' (he might have added, except a good deal 
of contempt,) * what do I care for him or his pomp either?' 
— * Dr. Blur's vanity is proverbially known among his 
acquaintance,' adds Bums, nt the moment th^ the soli- 
tary haughtiness of hik own genius had entirely escaped 
his self-observation. Such are the chimeras of passion 
infesting the distempered imagination of irritable genius ! 

Such therefore are censured for great initaMity of dis- 
position ; and that happy equality of temper so prevalent 
among mere men of letters,* and which is conveniently 
acquired by men of the world, has been usually refused U> 
great mentalpowors, or to vivacious dispositions ; autlmrs 
or artists. The man of wit becomes petulant, and the 
profound thinker, morose. - 

When Rousseau once retired to a village, he had to 
endure its conversation ; for this purpose he was compelled 
to invent an enedient to get rid of nis uneasy sensationa. 
( Alone,' says Koosseau, * 1 have never known ennui, even 
when perfectiv unoccupied; my imagination, filling the 
void, was sufficient to ousy me. It is only the inactive 
chit-chat of the room, when every one is seated iace to 
fiice, and only moving their tongues, which I never covdd 
support. There to m a fixture, nailed with one hand oo 
the other, to settle the state of the weather, or watch the 
ffies about one, or what is worse, to be bandying compB- 
ments, this to me is not bearable.' He hit on the expedi- 
ent of making lace-strings, carrying his working cushion Id 
his visite, to Iceep the peace with tne country gossips. 

Is the occupation or making a great name less anxious 
and precarious than that of making a great fortune ? the 
progress of a man's capital is uneqmvocal to him, but that 
of the fame of an autnor, or an artist, is for the greater 
part of their lives of an ambiguous nature. , They find it in 
one place, and they lose it in another. We may often 
smile at the local gradations of eenius; the esteem in 
which an author is held here, and the contempt he en-, 
counters there ; here the leamed man is condemned as a, 
heavy drone, and there the man of wit annoys the unwitty. 
listener. 

And are not the anxieties, of even the most snccessfiil, 
renewed at every work ? o^n quitted in despair, often re- 
turned to with rapture ; the same agitation of the spirits,, 
the same poignant delight, the same weariness, the same 
dissatisfaction, the same querulous languishment after ex. 
cellence. Is the man of genius a discoverer? th^ dis. 
covery is contested, or it is not comprehended fi>r ten year^ 
after, or during his whole life; even men of science are as 

* The class of Literary Characters whom I would distin- 
guish as Men o Letters, are described under that title hi this 
volume. 
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children before him. There is a carious letter m Sir. 
Thomas Bodley's Remains to Lord Bacon, then Sir Fran- 
cis, where he remonstrates with Bacon on his nmtt mode of 
fhUomipfttnng. It seems the fate of aU originality of think- 
ing to be immediately opposed ; no contemporary seems 
equal to its comprehension. Bsicoa was not at all mider- 
stood at home in his own day ; his celebrity was con6ned 
to his History of Hennr VII, and to his Essays. In some 
unpublished letters I nnd Sir Edward Coke writing very 
miserable, but very bitter verses, on a copy of the Instau- 
ratio presented to him by Bacon, and oyen James I, de- 
claring that, like God's power, < it passeth beyond all un- 
derstuidinj;.' When Kepler published his work on Comets, 
the first rational one, it was condemned even by the learned 
themselves as extravagant. We see the learned SeMen 
siniing his recantation; and long aflerwards the proprie^ 
ofnis argument on Tithes fully allowed ; the ased Galileo 
on his knees, with his hand on the GkMpels, ujaring, as 
absurdities, errors, and heresies, the phdosophioal truths 
he had ascertained. Harvey, in his eightieth year, dki 
not live to witness his £reat discovery established. Adam 
Smith was reproacheo by the economists for having bor- 
rowed his system from them, as if the mind of genius does 
not borrow little parts to create its own vast views. The 
great Sydenham, by the independence and force of his 
[^eoius, so highly provoked the mali|piant emu'at*.on of his 
ni^, that they conspired to have him banished out of the 
College as * guilty of medicinal heresy.' Such is the &te 
of men of genius, who advance a century, beyond their con- 
temporaries! 

Is our man of genius a learned author? Erudition is a 
thirst which its fountains have never ntiated. Wliat 
volumes remain to open ! What manuscript but makes 
his heart palpitate ! There ie no measure, no term in re- 
searches, which every new fact may alter, and a date nuiy 
dissolve. Truth ! thou fascinating, but severe mistress ! 
thy adorers are often broken down in thy servitude, per- 
forming a thousand unregarded task-works;* or now 
winding thee through thy labyrinth, with a single thread 
often unravelling, and now feeling their way in darkness, 
doubtful if it be thyself they are touchmg. The man of 
erudition, after his elaborate woric, is exposed to the fatal 
omissions of wearied vigilance, or the accidental know- 
ledge of some inferior mind, and always to the taste, whaU 
ever it chance to be, of the public. 

'The favourite work of Newton was his Chronolo|pr, 
which he wrote over fifteen times ; but desisted from its 
publicati<m during his life-time, from the ill usage he had 
received, of which he gave several mstuiees to Pearce, 
the Bishop of Rochester. The same occurred to Sir 
John Marsham, who found himself accused as not be^ 
Inendly to revelation. When the learned Pocock pub- 
lished a specimen of his translation of Abuipharagius, an 
Arabian historian, in 1649, it excited great interest, but 
when ^he published his complete version, in 1663, it met 
with DO encouragement ; in the course of those thirteen 
years, the genius of the times had changed ; oriental studies 
were no longer in request. Thevenot then could not find 
m book-seller in London or at Amsterdam to print his 
Abolfeda, nor another, leaned in Arabian lore, his history 
of Saladine. 

* Look on a striking plaure of these thousand task-works, 
coloured by his literary pann, of Le Orand D'Aussy, the !!• 
terary antiquary, who could never finish his very curious 
work, on • The History of the private life of the French.' 

* Endowed with a courage at all proofs, with health, wbfeh 
tin then was unaltered, and with excess of Inbcw has grestly 
changed, I devoted myself to write the lives of the learned, 
of the sixteenth ceotury. Renouncing all Unds of pleasure, 
woricing ten to twelve hours a day, extraaiug. ceaselessly 
copying ; after this sad life, I now wished to draw breath, 
turn over what I had amassed, and arrange IL I found myself 
possessed of many thoussnds of bulletins, of which the longest 
did not exceed many lines. At the sight of this frightful 
chaos, fhmi which I was to form a regular history, I must 
eoclsss that I shuddered ; I fiilt mvself fbr some time in a 
aumor and depreaston of spirits ; and now actually that I have 
fhiished this work, I csimot endure the recollection of that 
moment of alarm, without a feeliof of involuntary terror. 
What a business is this, good God, of a compiler ! in truth it 
Is too much condemned ; it merits some renrd. At length I 
regidned courage, 1 returned to my researches : I have com* 
plsted mv plan, though every day I was forced tc add, to cor- 
rect, to change my facts as well as my ideas ; six times has 
my hand recopled my woric, and however fkUeuinc this may 
be, it certainly is not that portion of my task which has cost 
memosL' 



The reputation of a writer of taste is aubjectsd to i 
difficulties than any other. Every day wo observe, «f a 
work of genius, that those parts which have all the rmd* 
ness of the soil, and as suoh are most liked by its adm'iretv, 
are the most criticised. Modest critics shelter d w a et ves 
under that general anmesty too freely granted, that tastes 
are alloweo to dififer ; but we should approoumate much 
nearer to (he truth if we say that but few of maakiiid are 
capable of relishing the beautiful, with thai enlarged taste, 
which comprehends all the forms of feeling which genius 
may assume ; forms which may even at times be «ss<^ 
ciated with defects. Would our author delight with the 
style of taste, of imagination, of passion ? a path op«BS 
strewed with roses, but his feet oleed on their invisible 
thorns. A man of genius composes in a state of inteUoe- 
tual emotion, and uie magic of his style consists of the 
movements of the soul, but the art ot conducting tlieae 
movements is separate from the feeling which inspirea 
them. The idea in the mind is not always to be toind 
under the pen. The artist's conception often iNreathcs 
not in his pencil. He toils, and reputedly toils, to throw 
into our ininds that sympathy with which we hang over 
the illusion of his pages, and become himself. A great 
author is a great artist ; if the hand cannot leav^ the pic- 
ture, how much beauty will he undo ! yet still he is linger^ 
ing, still strengthening the weak, still subduing the daring, 
stul searching for that single idea which awakens so many 
in others, while often, as it once happened, the dash of 
despair hangs the foam on the horse^s nostrils. The art 
of eompositioo is of such slow attainment, tha^. a man of 
genius, late in life, may discover how its secret coooeals 
Itself in the haUt. When Fox meditated on a history 
which should last with the language, he met his evil ge- 
nius in this new province: the rapidity and the fire of Sis 
elocution were extinguished by a pen unco n se cr ated by 
long and previous study ; he saw tnat he could not class 
with the great historians of every great people ; be com- 
plained, while he mourned over toe fragment of genius, 
which, after such xealous preparation, he dared not oon^ 
plele! Rousseau has glowingly described the ceaseless 
inouieiude by which he obtained the seductive eloquence 
ofnis style, and has saki that with whatever talent a man 
may be ooni, the art of writing is not easily obtained. His 
existing manuscripts display more erasures than Pope's, 
and show his eagerness to set down his first thoughts, 
and his art to raise them to the impassioned style off his 
imagination. The memcHr of Gibbon was composed seven 
or nme times, and after all, was left unfinished. Buras^s 
anxiety in finishing his poems was great ; * all my poetry,' 
says hie, * is the effect of easy composition, bat oTlahofioos 
correction. 

Pope, when empkiyed on the Hind, found it not only o^ 
eapj his thoughts by daj, but haunting lus dreams hj 
night, and once wished himself hanged, to get rid of Ho* 
mer : and that he experienced often such literary agonies, 
witness his description of the depressions and elevatieas 
of genius, 

Who pants for glory, finds but short repose, 
A breath revives him, or a breath o'erthrowa !' 

Thus must the days of a great author be pasaed in la- 
bours as unremitting and exhausting as those of the arti- 
san. The worki are not always aware, that to soase, 
meditation, compoaitkm, and even conversation, may in- 
flict pains undetected by tlj» eye and the tenderness of 
frienoship. Whenever Rousseau passed a noraii^ in 
company, he tells us it was obaerved that in the evraing 
he was dissatisfied and distressed ; and John Hontor, in 
a mixed company, found conversation fatigued, instead ti 
amusing him. Haindcsworth, in the second paper of the 
Adventurer, has oompoeed, from his own feefanca, an elo- 
quent comparatiye eatimate<rf' intellectual ana eofporsal 
labour ; it may console the humble mechanic. 

The anxious uncertainty of an author for his eonpok^ 
tions resembles that of a lover when he baa written to a 
miatreas, not yet deckled on his daims : he repents his 
labour, for he thinks he has written too much, while he is 
mortified at recollecting that he had omitted some thin^ 
which he imagines wouki have secured the objeet of his 
wishes. Madame do Stael, who has oftin entered into 
feelings familiar to a literaiy and political ftmily, in t 
parellel between ambition with genius, has distinguished 
them in this, that while < ambition Mmecres in the desire 
of acquiring power, genius JUigt ofltself. Genius in the 
I midst of society is a pain, an iatereal fever wfaidi wouU 
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tobe Intied u « real diseMe, if tha rveordt of 
j^(VT did not aoAeo die •afferinti it producet.' 

Tbaeo moraeols of aiudetj ouen darken the brightest 
hours of genius. Racine had extreme sensibiiity ; the 
potn iaflieted hj a sevvre criticism outweiffbed all the ap- 
plaoee be received. He seenaa to ha^e felt, what he was 
oftMi repraached with, that his Greeks, his Jews, and his 
Turks were all inoMtee of Versailles. He had two erv- 
taciy who, like our Dennis with Pope and Addison, regulaiw 
1^ doogod b« pieeos as thej appeared. Cometlie*s objec- 
tMMM be would attribute to jealousy— «t bis burlesqued 
piocoa at the Italian theatre, he wookl smile outwardly, 
thou^ tiek aft heart,--itet his sou infonns us, that a stroke 
of raiUery from his witty firieod Ghapelle, whose pleasant- 
ry scarcely ooncealed ju biuemess, sunk more deeply 
JBlabio heart than the burlesijnesatthelialian theatre, the 

Ktesl of OomeUle, and the iteration of the two Dennises, 
o life of Tasso abounds with pictures of a complete ex- 
kaastion of this kind ; his contradictory critics had per- 
piesed him with the meet intricate literary discussions, and 
probably occasioned a mental alienation. We find in one 
of his loiters that he repents the composition of his great 

KB, lor although his own taste approved of that marrel- 
, nHileh still forms the nobler part of its creation, yet he 
eonleaoos that his critics have decided that the history of 
bb hero Gudfrey required another species of conduct. 
' Hoooe,' cries uie unhappy bard, * doubts vex mc ; but 
for tbo past and what is done, I know of no remedy* ; and 
bo lonjF* to precipitate the publication that * he may be de- 
livered from misery and agony.* He solemnly swears 
that ' did not the circumstances of my situation compel roe, 
I would not print it, even perhaps daring my life, I so 
■meh dooSt of its suceesk.* Such was that painful state 
of fear and doubt, experienced by the author of the ' Jero- 
aalom Delivered' when he gave it to the world ; a state of 
suspesise, among the children of imagination, of which 
none are more liable to participate in, than the too sensi- 
tive artisL At Piorence may still be viewed the many 
worko begun and abandoned by the genius of Michael An- 
gelo ; they are preserved inviolate ; * so sacred is the ter- 
ror of Michael Angelo*s genius !* exclaims Forsvth. Yet 
those works are not always to be considered a^ failures of 
the chisel ; (hey appear rather to have been rejected by 
eoming short of the artist's first conceptions. An interest. 
ing domestic story has been preserved of Gesner, who so 
■ealously devoted bis graver and his pencil to the arts, but 
km soneibility was ever struggling ai>er that ideal excel- 
lence he could not attain ; often he sunk into fits of mel- 
aaohoiy, and gentle as he was, the tenderness of his wife 
aad friends could not sooth his distempered feelings ; it 
was necessary to abandon him to his own thoughts, till 
after a long abstinence from his neglected works, in a lucid 
moment, some accident occasioned him to return to them. 
In one of these hypochondria of genius, after a long inter- 
val of despair, one morning at breakfast with bis wife, bis 
eye fixed on one of his pictures ; it was a group of fauns 
with young shepherds dancing at the entrance of a cavern 
shaded with vines ; his eye appeared at length to glisten ; 
and a sodden return to good humour broke out in this live- 
ly apostrophe, * Ah ! see those playful children, they always 
dance V This was the moment of gaie^ and inspiration, 
and be flew to his fonaken easel. 

La Harpe, an author by profession, observes, that as it 
has been shown, that there are some maladies peculiar to 
artieu,'->^here are also sorrows which are peculiar to 
them, and which the world can neither pity nor soften, be- 
canae they do not enter into their expcnrience. The que- 
nrieus language of so many men of genius has been some- 
times attributed to causes very different from the real 
ones,— the most fortunate live to see their talents con- 
teated and their best works decried. An author with 
aertain critics seems much in the situation of Benedict, 
when he exclaimed—' Hang me in a bottle, like a cat, and 
sdwot at me ; and he that hits me, let him be clapped on 
the sbmiMer, and called Adam!' Assuredly many an 
author has sunk into his grave without the consciousness 
of having obtained that fame for which he had in vain 
Mcrlficed an arduous life. The too feeling Smollet has 
Ml this testimoay to posterity. < Had some of those, who 
are pleased to call themselves my fi-iends, been at any 
pains to deserve the character, and told me ingeniously 
what I had to expect in the capacity of an author, T should 
m all probability, have spared myself the ineredible labowr 
Md thurm I have shace undergone.' And Smollet was 
apopdarwriterl Popa^a aoleam danliWitinB in the |«»» 



face to his collected works comes by no means short of 
Smolkt's avowal. Hume's philosophical indifference eould 
often suppress that irritabtlity which Pope and Smollet 
fully indulged. But were the feelinjga uf Hume more ob- 
tuse, or Old his temper, gentle as it was constitutionally, 
bear, with a saintly patience, the mortifications his literary 
life so long endured ? After recoroposing two of his works, 
which incurred the same neglect in their altered form, he 
rused the most sanguine hopes of his history,-— but he tells 
us, * miserable was my disappointment !* The reasoning 
Hume once proposed changing his name and his country ! 
and although he never deigned to reply to his opponents, 
yet they haunted him ; and an eye-witness has thus de- 
scribed the irritated author discovering in conversation his 
suppressed resentment^-* His forcible mode of expresaion, 
the Drilliant quick movements of his eyes, and the gestures 
of his body,'— these betrayed the pangs of contempt, or 
of aversi<Hi ! Erasmus once resolved to abandon for ever 
his favourite literary pursuits ; * if this,' he exclaimed, al- 
luding to his adversanes, ' if this be the fruits of all my 
youtliful labours !*— 

Parties ctmfederate against a man d* eeniuSf as hap- 
pened to Gomeille, lo D' Avenani'*' and Muton, and a Pra- 
don and a Settle carry away the meed of a Racine and a 
Dryden. It was to support the drooping spirit of his friend 
Racine on the opposition raised agamst Pbiedra, that 
Boileau addressed lo him an epistle on the utility to be 
drawn from the jealousy of the enrious. It was more to 
the world than to his country, that Lord Bacon appealed, 
by a frank and noble conception in his will,— * For n^ 
name and memory, I leave it to men's charitable speecheSf 
and to foreisn nations, and the next age.' The calm dig- 
nity of the nistorian De Thou, amidst the passions of bis 
times, confidently expected that jusijco from posterity 
which his own age refused to his early and his late labour ; 
that great man was, however, compelled, by his iojured 
feelings, to compose a poem, under the name of another, 
to serve as his apc^ogy against tiie intoleiant Court of 
Rome, and the factious politicians of France ; it was a 
noble subterfuge to which a great genius was forced. The 
acquaintances of the poet Collins probably complained of 
his wayward humours and irritability : but bow could they 
sympathize y^tth the secret mortification of the poet for 
having failed in his Pastorals, imagining that they were 
composed on wrong principles ; or with a secret agony of 
soul, burning with his own hands his unsold, but immortal 
Odes ? Nor must we forget here the dignified complaint 
of the Rambler, with whicn be awfully closes his work, in 
appealing to posterity. 

In its solitary occupations, genius contracts its peculi- 
arities, and in that sensibility which accompanies it, that 
loftiness of spirit, those quick jealousies, those excessive 
affections and aversions, which view every thing, as it 
passes in its own ideal world, and rarely as it exists in the 
mediocrity of reality. This irritability of genius is a ma- 
lady which has raged even among philosophers : we must 
not, therefore, be surprised at the poetical temperament. 
They have abandoiMKl their country, they have changed 
their name, they have punished themselves with exile in 
the raee of their disorder. Descartes sought in vain, 
even in his secreted life, a refuge for his genius ; be thought 
himself persecuted in France, be thought himself oalumns- 
ated among strangers, and he went and died in Sweden ; 
and little did that man of genius think, that bis country- 
men, would beg to have his ashes restored to them. Hume 
once proposed to change his name and country, and I bi^ 
lieve did. The |reat poetical genius of our times has 
openly alienated himself from the land of his brothers ; he 
becoNDMs imnsortai in the langiiage of a people whom he 
wouM contemn ; he accepts with ingratitude the fame be 
loves more than life, anH ne is only truly great who on that 
spot of earth, whose genius, when he is no more, will con- 
teinplate on his shade in anger and in sorrow. 

Thus, the sute of authorship is not frieiidly to eouality 
of temper ; and in those various humours incidental to it, 
when authors are ofUn affected deeply, whUe the cause 
escapes all perception of sympathy, at those moments the 
lightest injury to the feelings, which at another time would 
make no impression, may produoe even fury in the warn 
temper, or tne corrodinc chagrin of a self wounded spirit. 
These are moments which claim the tenderness of friend- 
ship, animated by a high esteem for the intellectual excelp 
lence of this man of geniusr-not the general intercourse 

* See < Quarrels of Amhors,* Vol. 11, on the eaoMtacf if 
D* Ay«BBB% ft gtw cmiv* 
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of ■odety t n ot the inminbility of the doll, nor the leTity 
ef the Tolatile. 

Men of genial are often reyerenced onl^ where they 
ire known by their writings ; intellectaal beinn in Uie ro- 
mance of life,— in its history, they are men! Erasmus 
coai|>ared them to the great figures m tapeetry-work, 
which lose their elfect when not seen at a distance. Their 
foibles and their infirmities are obvious to their associatesi 
often only capable of discerning these qualities. The de- 
fects of great men are the consolation of the dunces. 

CHAPTER V. 

TUB SPUIIT or LXTERATUaK AVD THC SPIBIT Or 

SOCIKTT. 

When t general intercourse in society prevails, the age 
of great genius has passed ; and equality of talents rages 
•BBOOg a multiiode ef authors and arttsis ; they have ei- 
teaded the superfices of genius, but have lost the intensi- 
ty ; the contest is more furious, but Tiet<N7 a more rare. 
The foonders of National Literature anid Art pursued 
their insulated studies in the full independence of their 
■Mid and the deTolooement of their inventive faculty. 
The master-spirits wno create an epoch, the inventors, 
Bved at perioas when they biherited nothing from their 
nredecessors ; in seclusion they stood apart, the solitaiy 
Bghts of their age. 

At length, when a people have emerged to glory, and a 
■ilent revolution has obtained, bv a more uniform light of 
knowledge coniinc from all sides, the genhis of society 
becomes greater inan the genius or the imhvidual ; hence, 
the diaracter of genius itself becomes subordinate. A 
conversation age succeeds a studious one, and the family 
of irenios are no longer recluses. 

The man of genius is now trammelled with the artifi- 
cial and mechanical forms of life ; and in too close an in- 
tsroourse vrith society, the loneliness and raciness of 
thinking is modified away in its seductive conventions. 
An excesMve indulgence in the pleasures of boeiallife con- 
stitutes the great interests of a luxurious and opulent age. 

It may be a question whether the literary man and the 
artist are not immolating their genius to socie^, when, 
with the mockery of Proteus, they lose their own by all 
Ibrms, in the shadowiness of assumed talent. But a path 
of roses, where all the senses are flattered, is now opened 
to win an Epictetus from his but. The morning lounge, 
die luxurious dinner, and the evening party are the regu- 
lated dissipations of hours which true genius knows are 
always too short for Art, and too rare for its mspirations : 
and nenoe so many of our contemporaries, whose card- 
racks are crowded, have produced only flashy fragrorats, 
^-eflbrts, and not works. It is seduction, ami not reward, 
which mere fashionable society offers the man of true ge- 
oios, for he must be distinguished from those men of uie 
worM, who have assumed the literary character, for pur- 
poaes very distinct from literary ones. In this society, the 
man of genius shall cease to interest, whatever be his tal- 
ent ; he will be sought for with enthusiasm, but he cannot 
escape from his certain fatejr--that of becoming tiresome 
to his pretended admirers. The confidential oonfession of 
Racine to his son is remarkable. * Do not think that I 
am sought after by the great for my dramas ; Comeille 
oomposes nobler verses than mine, but no one notices 
him, and he only pleases by the mouth of the actors. I 
never allude to my works when with men of the world, 
bat I amuse them about matters thev like to hear. My 
talent with them consists not in making them feel that I 
have any, bot m showing them that they have'— Racine 
tioatad the Great, like the children of society ; Comeille 
would not compromise for the tribute he exacted ; and con- 
soled himself when, at his entrance into the theatre, the 
audience usuallv rose to salute him. 

Has not the fate of our reigning literary favourites been 
onifbrm? Their mayoraky hairdly exceeds the year. 
They are pnshed aside to put in their place another, who 
IB his turn must deecend. Such is the history of the lite- 
rary character encountering the perpetual difficulty of ap> 
Ciring what he reallv is not, while he sacrifices to a few, 
a certain comer or the metropolis, who have long fan- 
taatieany called themselves * The Word,' that more digni- 
fied cetebrity which makes an author's name more fa- 
■ttliar than his person. To one who appeared astonished 
at the extensive eelebritv of Boffbo, the modem Pliny re- 
plied, * I have passed fifty years at my desk.' And has 
I tbo most sublime of the racoi 
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In Pama non si vien, ne sotio coltre ; 
Sanaa la qual chi sua vita eonsoma 
Cotel vestigio in terra di se lascia 
QrUal fummo in aere, ed in aoqna In 

DemUt hft 

Another, who had creat experience of tiie worM mi if 
bteraaire,t observes, mat literary men (and artisu) ssdi 
an intercourse with the great worn a refinement of idt 
love; they are perpetually warning a oonfirmaiioo ef their 
own talents in tne opinions of others, (for their rivals art, 
at all times, very cruelly and very adroitly diminiriiing ibeir 
reputation ;) for this purpose, they require jodtes saft- 
ciently ei^htened to appreciate their talents, but who do 
not exercise too penetrating a judgment. Now this is o- 
actljf the state of the generuiiy oTthe great, (or peissm tf 
fashion,) who cultivate taste and literatore \ these ks«s 
only time to acquire that degree of light which is just soft- 
cient to set at ease the fears of these claimants of geaini. 
Their eager vanity is more voracious than delieaie, sad ii 
willing to accept an incense less durable than anbroria. 

The habituaes of genius, before it lost its firesbDeis in 
Uiis society, are the monld in which the character is cMt; 
and these, in spite <^all the disguise of the man, hermfl« 
make him a distinct being from the man <^ society. Tbeis 
is something solitary in deep feelin{pi ; and the aamim 
who can only daxde and surprise, will never spread ibit 
contagious energy only springing from the folloess of dw 
heart. Let the man of genius then dread to levd biB> 
self to that mediocrity of feeling and talent requfaed la 
every-day society, lest he become one of themselves. 
Ridicule is the shadowy scourge of societr, and the icrrar 
of the man of genius ; Ridicule surrounds him with her 
chimeras, like the shadowy mooslera whidi exposed 
JEneas, too impalpable to be grasped, while the airy ae- 
things triumph, unwounded by a weapon. iEnos wsi 
told to pass the grinning monsters unnoticed, and th^ 
would then be as harmless, as they were unreal. 

Study, Meditation, and Enthusiasm,— this is the pr»> 
gress of genius, and these cannot be the bafasts of Mm whs 
lingers till he can only live among pdished crowds, ffhe 
bears about biro the consciousness of genius, he will be 
still acting under their influences. And perhaps there 
never was one of this class of men who had not raher fint 
entirely formed himself in solitude, or amidst aowHj » 
perpetually breaking out to seek for himself. Wdkes, 
who, when no longer touched by the fervours of litersiy 
and patriotic glory, grovelled into a domestic vdoptuarj, 
observed with some surprise of the t;reat Earl of Cbitf- 
bam, that he sacrificed every pleasure of social bfi», ewes 
in youth, to his great pursuit of ebM|uence ; and the Eiri 
himself acknowledged an artifice he practised ia bis inter- 
course with society, for he said, when he was yoimc Im 
always came late into coro(ia.n^, and left it early. Yitto- 
rio Alfieri, and a brother-spirit in our own nobIepaet,wert 
rarely seen amidst the brilliant circle in whidi they were 
bom ; the woricings uf their imagination were perpetosHj 
emancipating them, and one deep loneliness of feeliof 
proudly insulated them amons the unimpassianed trifhns 
of their rank. They preserved unbroken the nnitr ef ibcir 
character, in constantUr escaping from the procee ei o n al 
tpeetaeU of society, by frequent intervals of retireaieat It 
is no trivial observation of another noble writer, Lord 
Shaftesbury, that * it may happen that a person may be so 
much the worse author, for beinff the finer geotknan.' 

.An extraordinary instance of this disai>reeflieBt between 
the man of the world and the literary character, we find ia 
a philosopher seated on a throne. The celebrated JoKu 
stained the imperial purple with an author's ink : sad vhca 
that Eipperor residc>d among the Antiochians, his onsliW' 
able character shocked that volatile and hixurioos nee; 
he slighted the plaudits of their theatre, he abhorred their 
dancers and their horse-racers, he was abstinent eyea^i* 
a festival, and perpetually incorrupt, admonished thie dis- 
sipated people of their impious abandonment of the lews 
of their country. They lioelled the Emperor and pe<i^ 
lantiy lampooned his beard, which the philosopher ctre> 
lessly wore, neither perfumed nor curied, Julian, scoraaf 
to inflict a abarper punishment, pointed aft them hii mU9 

♦ * Not by reposinff on pillows or under caw'P**!'! *■ J*2 
acquired, without which ne, who consumrs his liw, tei|^ 
surh an unregarded vestise on the earth of his being, ■> ^ 
smoke In the air or the Tcnm on the wave.' ^ .j^ 

t D'Alemberer la 8oci^ dee Gena de Lconi ddisOftw^ 
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«r * the MiaopogoR. or the Antiochian ; the Enem? of the 
Beard,* where amidst the iroay and invective, the literary 
iBoaareh bettowi on himaelf many etquisite and individual 
tooehee. All that those persons of fashion allefred against 
the literary diaracter. Joiian unreservedly confesses— bis 
andressed beard and his awkwardnesses, his obstinacy, 
Ins unaociable habits, his deficient tastes, &c, while be 
r e pr ese nts his good qualities as so many extravagancies. 
Bat, in this pleasantrv of 8eif«reprehension, he has not 
fijled to show this light and corrupt people that he could 
■ot possibly resemble them. The unhappiness of too 
strict an education under a family tutor, who never suffered 
him to swerve from the one right way, with the unlucky 
arciUBStance of his roaster having inspired Julian with 
■nch a reverence for Plato and Socrates, Aristotle and 
Tbeopbrastus, as to have made them his models : ' Whai- 
•ver manners,' says the Emperor, * I may have previously 
eoDtracied, whether gentle or boorish, it is impossible for 
Hie now to alter or unlearn. Habit is said to be a second 
natnre ; to oppose it is irksome, but to counteract the study 
^ man Ihan ihir^ yean is extremely difficult, especially 
wb«n it has been imbibed with so much attention.* 

And what if men of genius, relinquishing their habits, 
eoold do this violence to their nature, should we not loee 
die original for a factitious genius, and spoil one race with- 
•ot improving the other? If nature, and habit, that se- 
cond nature which prevails even over the first, have cre- 
ated two beings distinctly different^ what mode of existence 
■ball ever assimilate ihem ? Anupathies and sympathies, 
those still occult causes, hbwever concealed, will break 
forth at an unguarded moment. The man of genius will 
be restive even in his trammelled paces. Clip the wings 
of no eagle and place btm to roost among the domestic 
poultry; will he peck with them? will he chuck like them? 
At some unforeseen moment his pinions will overshadow 
and terrify his tiny associates, for ' the feathered king* will 
be etiU musing on the rock and the cloud. 

Thus is it, as our literary Emperor discovered, that * we 
cannot counteract the study of more than thirty years, 
when it has been imbibed with so much attention.' Men 
oir genius are usually not practised in Uie minuter atten- 
tioiM; in those heartless courtesies, poor substitutes for 

CieroQS feelings ; ihey have rarely sacrificed to the un- 
chtng graces of Lord Chesterfield. Plato ingeniously 
compares Socrates to the gallipots cf the Athenian apoth- 
ecaries, which were painted on the exterior with the gro- 
tesque figures of apes and owls, but coniained within a 
precious balm. The roan nf genius may exclaim amidst 
many a circle, as did Themistoctes, when asked to play 
sn a'luie^-'I cannot fiddle, but I can make a Utile village 
a great city ;' and with Corneille he may be allowed to 
amile at his own deficiencies, and even disdain to please in 
IriviaK, asserting that, 'wanting all these things, he was 
not the less Corneille.' With the great ihinki'rs and stu- 
dents, their character is still more hopeless. Adam Smith 
could never free him<*olf from the embarrassed manners of 
a recluse ; he was often absent ; and tiis grave and fnrroal 
conversation made him seem distant and reserved^ when, 
in fact, no man had warmer feelings for his intimates. 
Bnffbn's conversatinn was very indifferent — and the most 
dnquent writer was then cnarsA and careless ; after each 
laborious day of study, he pleaded that conversation was 
to him only a relaxation. Rousseau gave no indication of 
bis energetic style in conversation. A princess, desirous 
of seeing the great moralist Nicolle, experienced incon- 
ceivable disappointment, when the moral instructor, en- 
tering with the most perplexing bow imaginable, sank down 
ailenlly on Uis chair ; the interview oromoted no conver- 
sation; and the retired student, whose elevated spirit 
might have endured martyrdoro, sank with timidity in the 
unaccustomed honour of conversing with a princen, and 
having nothing to say. A lively Frenchman, in a very in- 

Senious description of the distinct sorts of conversations of 
is numerous literary friends, among whom was Dr Frank- 
fin, energetically hits off that close observer smi thinker, 
wary even in society ; among these varieties of conversa- 
tion he has noted down 'the silence of the celebrated 
Franklin.' When Lord Oxford desired to be introduced 
to the studious Thomas Baker, he very unafTeciedly de- 
clined, in a letter I have seen, that honour, * as a rash ad- 
venture he oould not think of engaging in, not having fitted 
himself for any conversation, but with the dead.' 

But this deficient agreeableness in a man of genius may 
be sflsB connected with those qualities which conduce to 
1h»»frMiis»«irfaMfnMi»dwieisr. A vidid putspiioi 



of truth on the sudden, bursts with an imiptive heat on 
the subdued tune of conversation ; shookl he hesitate, that 
he may correct an equivocal expression, or grasp at a 
remote idea, he is in danger of sinking into pedantry or 
rising to genius. Even the tediousness he bestows on us, 
may swell out from the fulness of knowledge, or be ham- 
mered into a hard chain of reasoning ; and how oflen is 
the cold tardiness of decision, the strict balancings of scep- 
ticism and candour! even obscurity may arise from the 
want of previous knowledge in the listener. But above 
all, what (^ends is that freedom of opinion, which a man 
of genius can no more divest himself of than of the fea- 
tures of his face ; that intractable obstinacy which may be 
called resistance of character—^ rock wfiich checks the 
flowing stream of popular opinions, and divides ihem by 
the collision. Poor Burns could never account to himself 
why * though when he had a mind he was pretty generally 
beloved, he could never get the art of commanding 
respect.' He imagined it was owing to hi^ being deficient 
in what Sterne calls ' that understrapping virtue of descre- 
tion.' * I am so apt,' he says, ' to a U^tu lingua.* 

It is remarkable that the conversationists have rarely 
proved themselves lo be the abler writers. He whose fan- 
cy is susceptible of excitement, in the presence of his ao- 
ditors, making the minds of men run with his own, seizing 
on the first impressions, and touching, as if he really felt 
them, the shadows and outlines of things— with a memoi^ 
where all lies ready at hand, qiiickenedliy habitual associ- 
ations, and varying with all those extemporary changes and 
fugitive colours, which melt away in tne rainbow of con- 
versation ; that jargon, or vocabulary of fashion, those 
terms and phrases of the week perpetually to be learnt ; 
that wit, which is only wit in one place, and for a certain 
time ; such vivacity of animal spirits, which often exists 
separately from the more retired intelieciual powers; all 
these can strike out wit by habit, and pour forth a stream 
of phrase that has sometimes been imagined to require 
only to be written down, to be read with me same Heiight 
it was heard ; we have not all the while been sensible of 
the flutter of their ideas, the violence of their transitions, 
their vague notions, their doubtful assertions, and their 
meagre knowledge—a pen is (he extinguisher of these lu- 
minaries. A curious crmtrast occurred between Buffbn 
and his friend Montbelltard, who was associated in his 
great work ; the one possessed the reverse qualities of the 
oihnr. MontbAlliard threw every charm of animaiioQ 
oyer his delightful conversation, bi'it when .he came to take 
his seal at the rival desk of Bufliin, an immense interval 
separated them ; his tongue distilled the music and the 
honey of the bee, but his pen seemed to be iron, as cold 
and as hard, whilti Biiflbn's was the soft pencil of the phi- 
losophical painter of nature. The characters of Cowly 
and Kiilegrew are an instance. Cowly was embarrassed 
in conversation, and had not quickness in argument or re- 
partee ; pensive elegance ana refined combination? could 
not be struck at to catch fire; while with Kiilegrew ihe 
sparkling bubbles of his fancy rose and dropped ; yet when 
this delightful conversationist wrote, the dvception ceased. 
Oenham. who knew them both, hit off* the difference be- 
tween them ;— 

* Had Cowly r.e'cr spoke ; Kiilegrew ne'er writ, 
Combii}*d in one, they had made a matchless wh.* 

Thought and expression are only found easily when they 
lie on the surface; the operations of the intellect with 
some, are slow and deep. Hence it is that slow- 
minded men are not, as men of the world imagine, always 
the diillest. Nicolle said of a acintillant wit, * He con- 

3tters me in the drawing-room, but he surrenders to me at 
iscretiun on the staircase.' Many a great wit has 
thought the wit which he never spoke, and many a great 
reasoner has perplexed his listeners. The conversation- 
powers of some resemble the show-glass of the fashion- 
able trader ; all his moderate capital is there spread uat in 
the last novelties ; the mn^asin within is neither rich nor 
rare. Chaucer was more facetious in his Tales, than in 
his conversation, for the Countess of Pembroke used to 
rally him, obeerving that his silence was more agreeable 
to her than his conversation. Tasso^s conversation whieh 
his friend Manso has attempted to preserve to us, was net- 
their gay nor brilliant ; and Gioldoni, in his drama of Tor* 
quale Tasso, haa contrasted the poets writings and his 
conversation ;— - 

Ammlro II suo ulsnto, gradfseo I carml suol; 
lit JpilBBr BOD VOVO » QPDVMM COB luh 
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Tbe mbliiiio Dute was tacitnra or ntincRl ; Batler 
wai tulien or bitinc ; Descartes, whose habits had formed 
biffl for solitude and meditation, was silent. Addison and 
Moliere were only observers in sodety ; and Dryden has 
▼ery honestly told us, ' my conversation is slow and dull ; 
my humour saturnine and reserved ; in short I am none of 
those who endeavour to break jests in oompaoy or make 
repartees.' It was ingeniously said of Vaucanson, that 
he was as much a machine as any he made. Hogarth 
and Swift, who looked on the circles of society with eyes 
of inspiration, were absent in company ; but their gross- 
ness aoo aiperity did not prevent the one from being the 
greatest of comic painters, nor tbe other as much a crea- 
tor of manners in his way. Genius even in society is 
pursuing its own operations ; but it would cease .to be 
melf, in becoming another. ' 

One peculiar trait in the conversations of men of genius, 
which has often injured them when the listeners were not 
intimately acouainied with the man, are certain sports of 
a vacant mind ; a sudden impulse to throw out opinions, 
and take views of things in some humour of the moment. 
Extravagant paradoxes and false opinions are caught up 
bv the humbler prosers ; and tbe Philistines are thus ena- 
bled to triumph over the strong and gifted man, because in 
tbe hour of confidence and the abandonment of the mind, 
he laid his head in their lap and taught them how he 
might be shorn of his strength. Dr. Johnson appears 
often to have indulged this amusement in good and in iU 
humour. Even such a calm philosopher as Adam Smith, 
as well as such a child of imagination as Bums, were re- 
marked for this ordinary habit erf" men of genius, which 
Mriiaps as often originates in a sentle feeling of contempt 
fi>r their auditors, as from any otner cause. 

Mot bowei^sr that a man of genius does not utter many 
■tartling things in conversation which have been found ad- 
mirable, when the public perused them. How widely the 
public oilen differ irom the individual ! a century's opmion 
may intervene between them. The fate of genius resem- 
bles that of the Athenian sculptor, who submitted his co- 
lossal Mmerva to a private party ; before the artist they 
trembled for his daring chisel, and behind him they calum- 
niated. The man ofgenius smiled at the one, ana forgave 
the other. The statue once fixed in a public place, and 
seen by the whole city, was the divinity. There is a cer- 
tain distance at which opinions, as well as statues, must be 
viewed. 

But enough of those defects of men of genius, which 
often attend their conversations. Must we then bow to 
authorial dignity, and kiss hands, because they are inked ; 
and to the artist, who thinks us as nothing unless we are 
canvass under his hands ? are there not men of genius, 
the srace of society ? fortunate men ! more blest than their 
brotners ; but for this, they are not the more men of genius 
nor the others less. To how many of the ordinary inti- 
mates of a superior genius, who complain of his defects, 
might one say, < Do his productions not delight and some- 
times surprise you ?— You are silent— I beg your pardon ; 
the jiuhlfM has informed you of a great name : you would 
not otherwise have perceived the precious talent of your 
neighbour. You know little of your friend but his nam*? 
The personal familiarity of ordinary minds with a man of 
genius has often produced a ludicrous prejudice. A 
Scotchman, to whom the name of Dr Robertson had tra- 
veiled down, was curious to knew who he was? 'Your 
aeigbbour !' but he could not persuade himself that the 
■an whom he conversed with was the great historian of 
Ins country. Even a good man could not believe in the 
announcement of tbe Messiah, from the same sort (rf* pre- 
judice, * Can there any thing good come out of Naxareth V 
said Nathaniel. 

Suffer a man ofgenius to be such as nature and habit 
have formed him, and he will then be the most interesting 
oompanion ; then will you see nothing but his mighty mind 
when it opeos itself on you. Barry was the most repul- 
live of men in his exterior, in the roughness of his Ian* 
gnage and the wildness of his looks ; intermingling vulgar 
oaths, which, by some unlucky association of habit, be 
■earned to use as strong expletives and notes of admiration. 
U» conversatKm has communicated even a horror to 
some : oo one of these oocasioos, a pioos lady, who had 
felt such intolerable uneasiness in his presenoe, did not 
however leave this man of genius that evening, without an 
inpression that she had never heard so divine a man in her 
life. The oonversation happening to turn on that principle 
€CB«molenea«bicb parvwiM dlmniaait/ aad tteneek. 



ness of the Founder, it gave Bany an opportamity of 
opening on the character of Jesus, with that oopiousaest 
of heart and mind, which once heiard could never be %9t» 
gotten. That artist had indeed long in his meditations 
an kleal head of Christ, which he was always talking \» 
execute ; < It is here !' he wouU cry, striking his head. 
What baffled the invention, as we are told, of Leonardo 
da Vinci, who left his Christ headless, having exhausted 
bis creative faculty among the apostles, Barry was tlill 
dreaming on ; but this mysterious mixture of a human and 
celestial nature could only be conceived by his mind, and 
even the catholic enthusiasm of Barry was compelled t» 
refrain from unveiling it to the eyoj— but this unpa'uitsd 
picture was perpennuly exciting this artaat's emotkns xl 
oonversation. 

Few authors and artists hot are ekMmently instracftte 
on that sort of knowledge or tlut department of art which 
has absorbed all their affections ; their c<Miver8aiioo8 affect 
the mind to a distant period of life. Who has forgottea 
what a man of genius has said at such moments? thr 
man of genius becomes an exquisite instrument^ when the 
hand of the performer knows to call f<Mth the neb oooAi* 
enoe of the sounds ; and— 

< The flying fingers touch into a voice.' 



CHAPTER VI. 

UTKKART SOLITITDK. 

The literary character is reproached with an eztremr 
paasion for retirement, cultivating thoee insulating babilv 
which are great interrupiions, and even weakeners of do-^ 
mestic happiness, while in public life these often induce \» 
a succession from its cares, thus eluding its active duties.. 
Yet the vacancies tS retired men are eagerly filled by m 
many unemployed men of the world more hsippily framed 
for its business^ We do not hear these accusauons raised 
against the painter who wears away his days at his easel, 
and the musician by tbe skle of his inatnimeot : and much 
less should we against tbe legal and the commercial cha- 
racter ; yet all these are as much withdrawn from publie 
and private life as the literary character ; their desk is ai 
insulating as the library. Yet is tbe man who it working 
for his individual interest more highly estimated than the 
retired student, whose disinterested pursuits are at least 
more profitable to the world than to himself. La Bniyere 
discovered the vrwid's erroneous eatioMte of literary la-^ 
hour : * There reouires a better name to be bestowed on 
the leisure (the idleness he calls it) of the titerarv chap 
racter, and that to meditate, to cumpoee, to read and to be 
tranquil, shoukl be called worfcmf .* But so invisible is the 
progress of intellectual pursuits, and so rarely are the ob> 
lecls palpable to the observers, that the literary chsiactsr 
appears clenied for his pursuifs, what cannot be refused to 
every other. That unremitting application, that onbrokfli 
series of their thoughts, admired in every professioo, if 
only comi^inec of m that one whose professors with eo 
much sincerity mourn onrer the shortness of life, which bu 
often closed on them while sketching their wotks. 

It is, however, only in solitude that the genius of MP*" 
nent men has been formed; there their first thoofnit 
sprang, and there it will become them to find their Isitt 
for the solitude of oU age and old age must be oftca ■ 
solitude— will be found the happiest with the literary cha- 
racter. Solitude is the nurse of entbosiasm, and eatbii* 
aiasm is the trae parent of genius ; in all ages ii has been 
called foi^-ithas been flown to. No oaamdersUe won 
was ever composed, but its author, like an ancient nafK 
cian, first retired to tbe grove, or to the closet, to invocats. 
When genius languishes in an irksome solitude U"^ 
crowds, that is the moment to fly Into sedusion and siedi- 
tatioo. There is a society in the deepest solituds ; ■ tu 
tile men of genius of the past— 

< First of your kind, Society divfaie f 



and in themselves ; for there only they can ^ul^*°^ 
romances of their soul, and only in aolitude cao they ooeiW 
themselves in their dreams and their vigilti vm^ ^ J^ 
morning, fly without interruption to the labour tasy mb 
reluctantly quitted. This desert of solitude, mJ^JV^s 
so dreary 'to the man of the world, to the man off'''*" 
opens the magical garden dL Armida whose enchastniNBOw 
arose amidst solitude, while solitiide waa tftfy «>^ 
aoonAtboae Twrh^pit pw r^ tf i 
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Wbenerer Bliehael Angelo wai nediutinc oo wmm 
, be cloeed hiuiMlf up froB the world. * Why 




40 7<Ni leu aoMUury a life ?* uked a friend. ' Art,' re» 
f M tba sublime artiat, < Art is a jeakWM god ; it r equirei 



ibe whole and entire man. 

We observe men ofgeoius, in puMie situations, sifhinff 
Ibr this solitude ; amidst the impedimeDts of the irarld, ana 
thoir situation in it, tbey are doomed to Tiew their intetleo- 
tuai banquet often risiuf before them, like some fairy delo- 
Mo, Mver to taste it. They feel that finer esieteace 4n soli- 
tude. Lord Clarendoo, whoee life so happily combined the 
eoatemphitive with the •ctive.powen of mani dwells on three 
periods of reiiremeat which he enjoyed 4 he always took 
pleasure in relating the oreat tranquillity of spirit ex- 
perienced during his soUiude at Jersey, where for more than 
t«e years, employed on his History, he daily wroto * one 
•haet of larrn paper with bis own hand.' At the done of 
bii life, bis uterary labours in his other retirements are de- 
tailed with a proud satisfaction. Each of his solitudes 
eecaaioned a new acquisition ; this the Spanish, that the 
Freoch, and a third the Italian literature. The public are 
not yet scquainted with the fertility of Lord Clarendon's 
literary labours. It was not vanity that induced Scipio to 
dedire of solitude,, that it had no loneliness to him, since 
be voluntarily retired amidst a glorious life to his Linteiw 
mm. Cicero was uneasy amidst applauding Rome, and 
bu disiinguished his numerous works by the titles of bis 
various villas. Aulus Gellius marked his solitude by his 
I Atuc Nights.' The • Gk>lden Grove' of Jeremy Taylor 
ii the produce of his retreat at the Earl of Carbenys 
seat in Wales ; and the < Diversions of Purley' preserved 
a man of genuis for poetehtT. Voltaire had talents, and 
perhaps a taste for society ; but at one period of his life he 
pused five years in the most secret seclusion. Mon- 
tesquieu quitted the brilliant circles of Paris Ibr his books, 
jus mediutiona, and his immortal work, and was ridiculed 
?7 ^* P7 triflars be deserted. Harringtoii, to compose 
bu Oceana, severed himself from the society of his friends. 
Descartes, inflamed by genius, hirea an obocare house in 
an unfreouented quarter at Paris, and there he passes two 
Years, unknown to his acquaintance. Adam Smith, after 
the publication of his first work, throws himself into a re- 
tirement that lasu ten years : even Hume rallies him for 
■eparating himself from the world ; but by this means the 
real political inquirer satisfied the world oy hie great work. 
Aad thus it was with men of genius, long ere Petrarch 
withdrew to his Val cbiusa. 

, The interruption of visiters by profession has beenfeel- 
inglj lamented by men of letters.— The mind, maturing its 
■peculation, feels the unexpected conversation of cold cere- 
^nony, chilling as the blasts of March winds over the bloe- 
•oms of the Soring. Those unhappy beings who wander 
from house to house, privileged by the charter of society to 
Mstruct the knowledge they cannot impart, to tire 
becanse they are tired, or to seek amusement at the 
«oet of others, belong to that class of society which have 
affixed no other value tolinae than that of getting rid of it ; 
these are judges not the best qualified to comprehend the 
<ttture and evil of their depredations in the silent apartment 
of the studious. < We are afraid,' said some of those visit- 
J>n to Baxter, ' that we break in upon your time.' — < To 
be sure you do,' replied the disturbed and bhmt scholar. 
Ursinus, to hint as gently as he couki to his friends that he 
was avaricious of tube contrived to place an inscription 
«ver the door of his st^dy, which could not fail to fix their 
9je. intimating that whoever remained there must join in 
bis labours. The amiable Melancthon incapable of a harsh 
^ession, when he received these idle visits, onlv noted 
down the time he had expended, that he might reanimate 
bit industry, and not lose a day. The literary character 
bu been driven to the most inventive shifts to escape the 
irruption of a formidable party at a single rush, who enter 
without < besieging or beseeching,' as Milton has it. The 
late elegant, poetical Mr Ellis, on one of these occasions, 
at his country-house, showed a literary friend, that when 
dnven to the last, he usuallv made his escape by a leap 
«at of the window. Brand tlollis endeavoured to hold out 

the idea of singularity as a shield ; and the great Robert 
Boyle was compelled to advertise m a newspaper that he 
■Bust decline visits on certain dava, that he might have lei- 
•Qre to finish some of his worts.* 

But this solitu Je, at first a necessity, and then a pleasare, 
at length is not borne without repining. To tame the fcr^ 

* This curious advoitifBiiwDCto pMervod In Dr Bizeh'a Lift 



vid wildneas of youth to the strict regularities of atudy is a 
sacrifice performed by the votarv^ but even Milton appears 
to have'Mt this irksome period of life ; for in the prmoa 
to Smectymnuus hp says, < It is bot justice not to aefraud 
of due esteem the wearisome labemn and ttudimi» moCcAingv 
wherein I have spe«t and tbed out almost a whole youth.* 
Cowley, that enthusiast for seclusion, in his retirement caUa 
himself * the melancholy Cowley.' I have seen an original 
letter of thispoet to Evelyn, where he expresses his cagei^ 
ness to see Evelyn's Eesay on Solitude; for a c<^y of wmdi 
he had sent over the town, without obtaining one. being 
' oiihor all bought up, or bnrnt in the fire of London.' I am 
the more desirous, be say*, because it is a subject in which 
I am moat deeply interested. Thus Cowley was requiring 
a book to confirm his predilection, and we know he made 
tha experiment, which did not prove a happy one. We 
find even Gibboa, with all his feme about him, anticipatin| 
the dread he entertained of solitude in advanced life. <f 
feel, and shall continue to feel, that domestic solitude. hofP> 
ever it mav be alleviated bv the world, by study, ana even 
by friendsnip, is a comfortless state, which will grow more 
painful as I descend in the vale of years.' And again— 
'Your visit has only served to remind me that man, however 
amused or occupied in his doset, was not made to live 
alone.' 

Had ths mistaken notions of Sprat not deprived us of 
Cowley's correspondence, we doubtless had viewed the 
swrows of lonely geaius touched by a tender pencil. But ' 
we have Shenstone, and Gray, and Swift. The heart of 
Shenstone bleeds in the dead oblivion of solitude. * Now I 
am come from a visit, every little uneasiness is sufficient to 
introduce my whole train of melanchol v considerations, and 
to make me utterly dissatisfied with the life I now lead, 
and the life I foresee I shall lead, I am angry and envious, 
and dejected, and frantic, and disregard all present things, 
as becomes a madman to do. lam infinitely pleaaod, 
though it is a gloomy joy, with the application of Dr. Swift's 
com^aint, that he is forced to die in a rage, like a rat in a 
poisoned hole." Let the lover of solitudo muse on its pi^ 
ture throughout the year, to this stanza by the aame amia- 
ble, but suffering poet- 
Tedious again to curse the drizzling day, 

Again to trace the wintry tracks ofsnow, 
Or, soothed by vernal air«, again survey 
The self-same hawthorns bud, and cowslips blow. 

Swift's letters paint with terrifying colours a picture of 
solitude ; and at length his despair closed with idiotism. 
Even the playful muse of Greaset throws a sooobrequem- 
{ousness over the solitude of men of genius— 

Je led vols, Vktiroes du O^nie, 
Au foible prix a*un €c\vA passager 
y ivre Isolds, sans jouir de la vfe ! 
Viogt ans d>£nnul8 pour quelques jours de Ololre. 

Such are the necessity, the pleasures, and the inoonvo* 
nienoes of solitude ! Were it a question, whether men of 
genius should blend with the masses of soeietv, one might 
answer, in a style rather oracular, but intelligible totbe 
initiated— Men of genius ! live in solitude, anadonot live 
in solitude ! 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE MBDITATIOFS OF aKHIUSb 

A continuity of attention, a patient quietaeas of mind, 
forms one of the characteristics of genius. 

A work on the Art of Meditation has not yet been pro- 
duced ; it might prove of immense advantage to him who 
never happened to have more than one solitary idea. The 
porsait of a single principle has produced a great work, 
and a loose hint has conducted to a new discovery. But 
while in every manual art, every fpreat workman improvea 
on his predecessor, <rf'tbe art of^the mind, notwithstanding 
the facility of practice and oar incessant experience, mill- 
ions are yet ignorant of the first rudiments ; and men of 
genius themselves are rarely acquainted with the materials 
uey are working on. Johnson has a curious observalioa 
on the mind itself,— he thinks it obtains a ststionanr point, 
from whence it can never advance, occurring before the 
middle uf life. He says, * when the powers d* nature 
have attained their intendcNd energy, they can be no more 
advanced. The shrub can never become a tree. Nothing 
then remains but praetiee and txperienee; and perhaps 
tohy they do m UtiU, may be worth inquiry J** The result 

* I recommend the reader to turn to the whole mmtg'h !■ 
JokiMOD*»L«Bnto Mn Thnto, Yob I. p. SM 
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«f this Inquiry would probably lav a broader foundation for 
this art of uie mina than we liavo hitherto potMsted. 
Ferguson has expressed himself with sublimity-— > The 
lusire which man casts around hirai like the flame of a 
meteor, shines only while his notion continues; the mo- 
ments of rest and of obscurity are the same.' What is 
this an of meditation, but the power of withdrawing our- 
selves from the world, to view that world moving within 
ourselves, while we are in repose ; as the artist by an 
optical instrument concentrates the boundless landscape 
around him, and patiently traces all nature m that small 
space. 

Certain constituent principles of the mind itself, which 
the study of metaphysics has curiouciv discovered, offer 
msny important regulations in this desirable art. We 
may even suspect, since men of senius in the present age 
have confided to us the secrets of their studies, that this 
art may be carried' on by more obvious means, and even 
by mechanical contrivances, and praetical habits. There 
is a government of our thoughts ; and many secreu yet 
remam to be revealed in the art of the mind ; but as yet 
they consist of insulated facts, from which, however, 
may hereafter be formed an experimenul history. Many 
liiile habits msy be contracted by genius, and may be ob- 
served in ourselves. A mind well organized may be regu* 
lated by a single contrivance : it is by a bit of lead that 
we are enabled to track the flight of time. The mind of 
genius can be made to take a particular disposition, or 
train of ideas. It is a remarkable circumstance in the 
studies of men of genius, thai previous to composition they 
have often awakened their imagination bv the imagina- 
tion of their favourite masters. By touching a magnet 
they became a maifnet. A circumstance has been re* 
corded of Gray, by Mr Maihias, ' as worthy of all accep- 
tation among the higher votaries of the divme art, when 
thev are assured thai MrGrsy never sate down to compose 
any poeiry without previously, and for a considerable time, 
reading the works of Spenser.* But the circumstance 
was not uniistual with Malherbe. Coriieille, and Racine ; 
and the most fervid verses uf Homer, and the most lender 
of Euripities, were often repeated by Milton. Even an- 
tiquity exhibits the same exciting intercourse of the mind 
of senilis. Cicero informs us how his el<<|uence caught 
inspiration from a oonsisnt study of the Latin and Grecian 
poeiry ; and it has been recorded t>f Poropey, who was 
great even in his youth, thai he never undertook any con- 
siderable eiiterorise, without animaiing his genius by 
having read to him the character of Agamemnon in the 
first liind ; slthoutsh he acknowledged that ihe enthusiasm 
he cau>{ht came rather from the poet than the hero. When 
Bossiiet had to compose a funeral oration, he was accus- 
tomed to retire fur neveral days to his study, to ruminate 
over the pages of Hi>mer ; and when asked the reason of 
this habit, he exclaimed, in these lines, 

— Magnam mihi mentero, animunque 
Delius inspiret Va'es— — 

It u otj the same principle of pre-disposing the mind, 
that many have first eenerated their feeling^ m the sym- 
phonies o'r music. Alfieri, often before he wrote, prepared 
nis mind by lisiening to munc— a circumstance which has 
been reconied of others. 

We are scarcely aware how we may govern our thoughts 
by means of our sensations. De Liic was subject to vio- 
lent bursts of passion, but he calmed the interior tumult by 
the artifice of filling his mouth wiih sweets and comfits. 
When Qoldoni found his sleep disturbed by the obtrusive 
ideas still floating from the studies of the day, he contrived 
to lull himself tn rest by conning in bis miiiid a vocabulary 
of theVenetian dialect/translating some word into Tuscan 
and French ; which being a very uninteresting occupation, 
at the third or fourth version this recipe never failed. 
This was an act of withdrawing attention from the greater 
to the less emotion ; where, as the interest weakened, the 
excitement ceased. Mendelsohn, whose feeble and too 
sensitive frame was often reduced to the last stage of suf- 
fering by intellectual exertion, when enpaged in any point 
of difllciilty, would in an instant contrive a perfect cea- 
■ation from thinking, by mechanically going to the window, 
and counting the tiles upon the roof of his neighbour*! 
house. Facts like these show how much art may be ooo> 
earned in the management of the mind. 

.Some profound thinkers could not pursue tha operations 
oC their mind in the distraction of light and noise. Mal- 
lebranehe, Hobbes, Thomas, and othem closed their our^ 
IMHB lo concentrate their thoughts, as Milton says of tha 



mind, * in tha spacious circuits of bar musing.' The 
study of an author or an artist wouM be ill plaaed is tks 
midst of a beautiful landscape ; the Peaseroao of Mdtsa, 
* hid from day's garish tiy,* is the man of genius. A s^ 
eluded and naked apartment, with DothiBt but a deik, a 
chair, and a single sheet of paper, was far fifty years tks 
study of Boffon ; the single ornament was a print of New* 
ton placed before his c y ss o othing broka into the uniiy of 
hia reveries. 

The arts of nanory have at aU timas cxdied the at* 
lention of the studious ; they open a worM of imdivuM 
mysteries ; every one seesos to ferss soma discovery ofiiis 
own, but whidi rather exdtea his astotttshsMnt imb «a> 
larges his comprehension. When tha lata WiHian Hot- 
too, a man of an original caat <^ mind, as an experiment 
in memory, opened a book which he haid divided into 986 
colurana, according to the days of the year, he resolved to 
try to recollect an anecdote, as insignificant and reiDole 
as he was able, rejecting all under ten years of age ; sad 
to Ilia surprise, he filled those spaces for amall reminiseea* 
ces, withm tan columns ; but till this experiment had been 
made, ha never conceived the extent of this faculty. 
When we reflect, thai whatever we know, and whatevsr 
we feel, are the very smallest portions of sll the know- 
ledge and all the feelings we have been seqiiiring tbroogh 
life, how desirable would be that art, which sbooM npen 
again tha acenes which have vanished, revive the emotions 
which other impressions have afTaced, and enrich ear 
thoughts, with thoughts not less precious ; the BMin of ge- 
nius who shall possess this art, will not satisfy himself wah 
the knowledge of a few mornings and its transient eno- 
lions, writing on the moveable sand of preaent sensaiicsN, 

firesent feelinss, which alter wiih the first breetes of pub- 
ic opinion. Memory is the foundation of irenins ; for ibii 
faculty, with men of genius, is associated with imagroaiksi 
and passion, it is a chronofegy not merely of events, but of 
emotions ; hence they remember nothing that is not bts^ 
esting to their feelings, while the ordinary mind, accoraie 
on all eve ts alike, is not impassioned on any. The in- 
cidents of the novelist, are often founded on the oomaioa 



ones of life ; and the personagea so admirably alive is 
his fictions, he only discovered among the cmwd. Tks 
arts of memory will preserve all we wish; theyfonna 
saving bank of genius, to which it may have recoorse, ti 
a wealth which it can accumulate unperceivabiy amidsl 
the ordinary expenditure. Locke taught us the met nidi* 
meats of this art, when he showed us how he stored bis 
thouffhts snd his facts, by an artificial arracgement ; sad 
Addison, before he commenced his Spectators, bad ooias- 
sed three folios of materials ; but the higher step will be 
the volume which shall give an account ol a man to him* 
self, where a single observation, a chronicled emotion, a 
hope or a project, on wh'cb the soul may still hang, like a 
clew of past knowledge in his hand, will restore to hini aQ 
his lost studies ; his evanescent existence sgain enters into 
his life, and he will contemplate on himself as an eats* 
man : to preserve the past, is half of immortality. 

The memorials of Gibbon and Priestly present «s with 
the experience and the habits of the literary Cbaractsr. 
* What I have known,' says Dr Priestly, * with respect to 
myself, has tended much to lessen both my admiraiMS asd 
mv contempt of others. Could we have entered into iba 
mind of Isaac Newton, and have traced all the steps by 
which he produced hb great works, we might see nothing 
very extraordinary in the process. Our student, widi an 
ingenious simplicity, opens to ua that ' variety of necbaa- 
ical expedients by which he secured and airanged Us 
thoughts,' and that discipline ofthemmd, by a peculiar ar- 
rangement of his studies, for the day and for the 7^Vi |j 
which he rivalled the calm and unalterable svstem pursnsa 
by Gibbon. BuflTon and Voltaire employed the same ina- 
nmuvres, and oHeo only combined the knowledge tbcv ob- 
tained, by humble methods. They knew whattoasift^ 
and made use of an intellisent secretary ; aware, as Lm 
Bacon has expressed it, that some Books < may be read 
by deputy.' Buffoo laid down an excellent role to obtan 
originality, when he advised the writer, first to exhaust bis 
own thoiights before he attempted to oonsoH other writers. 
The advice of Lord Bacon, thgt we should pursue Off 
studies, whether the mind is disponed or nidiposed, is ex- 
cellent ; in the one case, we shall gain a great step, and n 
the other, we * shall work out tha knots snd stands of tbe 
mind, and make the middle times the more Ti'"*'*'?^ 
John Hunter very happily illustrated tha advantag es, whid i 
every one derives from 'putting his Uwughts in wnBQgl 
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* il rweablM,' Mid be * a trademiui lakinf «ock ; without 
which, ha nater know* either whtt be poeseisee, or iin 
u he it deficient.* Indutiry is the feature by which the 
to frequeDtiy deacnbe an eminent character: 
laoe as * McndiMi mtMtnm ; AUgtatia traf nlon,' 
are maL When wo reflect on the magnitude of the la- 
bova of Cicero, Eraimua, Greaaer, Baroniut, Lord Bicoo, 
Ueker, and Bayle, we teem aaleop ai the bate of theeo 
■MMMtMBtt of ttudy, and teaicely awaken to admire. 
Such are the iaboriout intimciioot of nankind ! 

Nor lot tbooe other artiste of the mind, who work in the 
airy bioiM of fancy md wit, iraajpne that they ire weavinf 
their webt, without the direction of a principle, and with- 
out a aocret habit which they have acquired ; there may be 
orrn an art, unpereeived by themtelvet, in opening and 
purauinf a tceae of pure invention, and even in the hap- 
|i^«t tumt of wtt. One who had all the eiperience of 
aiieh aa artitt, hat employed the very termt we have ueed, 
of 'mechanical' md 'nabiiuaL' *Be attured,' tayt 
GoUamith, * that wit it m tome roeature mechanical ; and 
that a oum toog habituated to catch at even itt retem- 
blanco, will at latt be happy enough to pootett the tub- 
e. By a long habit of writinc , he acquirtt a jutt- 
of thinkinx, and a matiery of manner, which holi- 




day writon, even with ten timet hit geniut, may vainly 
atiompc to equal.' Even in the tuUime effbrtt or imagi- 
aation, thit art of meditation may be practised ; and Al- 
fitri bat thown ut, that in thnte energetic tragic dramat 
which were often produced n a ttate of enihasiasm, he 
pu i eu od a regulated procett. < AH my tragediet have been 
oompooed three timet,' and he detcribet the three ttaget 
of eonoeptiou, deveiopment, and vertifying. ' After thete 
three operatioot, I proceed like other auihort, to polish, 
correct or amend.' 

*Allithtbit m OMokind, even virtue ittelf!' exclaimed 
Metastatio ; and we may add, even the meditations of 
Some of itt boldett conceptions are indeed for- 
ttartiog up and vanishing almost in the percep- 
iJAie that giant form, tomeiimet teen amidst the gla- 
opposite the traveller, afiur from him, moving as 
ho nnoves, stopping as he stops, yet, in a moment lost 
and perhapa never mor^ seen,-Halthough but his own 
rofleetien! Often in the still obscurity of the night, 
the ideas, the studies, the whole history of the day is 
acted over again, and in these vivid reveries, we are ebo- 
verted into s|iectatort. A great poetical contemporary of 
ear country doet not think that even hit dreamt thoold 
pats away unnoticed, and keeps, what he callt, a regitter 
of nocturnals. The hittorian Do Thou was one of ihooe 
groat literary characters, who, all his life, was preparing 
to write the history which he wrote ; omitting nothing, in 
his travels and his embassies, which went to the formation 
of a great man, Do Thou hat given a very curious ac- 
aouat of his dreams. Such wu his passion for study, 
and his ardent admiration of the great men whom be 
eonvorted with, that he often imagmod in his sleep, that 
he was travelling in Italy, in Oermany, and in Enghind. 
whore he taw aiM oontuited the learned, and examined 
their curiout librariet ; he had alt hit life tiose thete litera- 
WW dreatM, but more particulariy when in h'n travelt, ho 
taut repeated the imaget of the day. If memory does 
aot ebaia down those hurrying, facing children of the 
haaginatioa, and 

* Snatch the faithless fusitives to light,' 

Pi^aiursf of Memory, 

with the beams of the morning, the mind suddenly finds 
iioelf forsaken and solitary. Rousseau has uttered a 
complaint on this occasion : full of enthusiasm, he devo- 
ted to the subject of his thoughts, as was his custom, the 
loot sleepless intervals of his nights, meditating in bed, 
with his eyes' closed, he turned over his periods, in a tu- 
molt of ideas ; but when be rose and had dressed, all was 
Taatshed, and when he sat down to his papers, he had 
aothing to write. Thus genius has its vespers, and its 
vigils, at wen as its matins, which we have been to often 
UM are the true hours of its inspiration— but every hour 
amy be ftill of Inspiration for him who knows to meditato. 
No man was more practised in this art of the mind, than 
Pope, and even the night was not an unregarded portion 
of nis poetical existence. 

Few works of macnitude presented themselves at once, 
in their extent and their associations to their authors ; the 
■■a ci genius perceives not nmre than two or three strik- 
ing circomstanceSf unobserved by another ; in revolving 
thi lolijoot, Um wliola auBditgraduiU/afiutad; itia a 



agination. How beautifully thit ttate of the mind, in the 
p r ogre M of eompottiioo, it detcribed by Dnrden, alludinf 
to hit work, *when it was only a confuted matt of 
thooghtt, tombhng over one anotner in the dark ; whoa 
the fancy mat yet in itt firtt work, moving the tloopmg 
imaget of things, towards the light, there to bo distaa* 
gttished, ud then either to be chosen or rejected, by the 
judgment.' At that moment^ he adds, < I was in that 
eagerness of imagination, which, by over-pleasing faa* 
ciful men, flatters them into the danger of writing.'— 
Gibbon tells us of bis history, *at the onset, all was 
dark and doubtful ; even the title of the work, the true era 
of the decline and fall of the einpire, &c. I was oftea 
templed to cast away the labour of^ seven years.' VTinck- 
elroan wu long lost In composing his * History of Art ;' a 
hundred fruitless sttempts were -made, before ho could dis* 
cover a plan amidst tne labyrinth. Slight conceptions 
kindle finished worics : a lady asking for a few verses oa 
rural topics, of the Abb^ De Lille, his specimens pleased, 
and sketches heaped on dietches, produced *Les Jardint.' 
In writiiu the * rleasuros of Memory.* the poet at first 

Eropoeed a simple description b a few lines, till conducted 
ly meditation, the perfect composition of several years 
closed in that fine poem. And thus it happened with the 
kape of the Lock, and many celebrated productions. 

Were it possible to collect some thoughts of great think- 
ers, which were never written, we should discover vivid 
conceptions, and an originality they never dared to pursue 
in their works ! Artists have this advantage over auihora, 
that their virgin fancies, their chance felicities, which la- 
bour cannot afterwards produce, are constantly perpetuat- 
ed ; snd these * studies' as they are called, are as precious 
to posterity, as their more coinpleto designs. We pos- 
sess one remarkable evidence <a these fortuitous thoughts 
of genioK. Pope and Swift, being in the country together, 
observed, that if contemplative men were to notice * the 
thoughts which suddenly present themselves to their 
minds, when wa!kin« in the fields &c. they might find many 
as well worth preserving, as some of their more deliberate 
reflections.' They miule a trial, and agreed to write 
down such involuntary thoughts as occurred during their 
stay there ; these furnished out the * Thoughts' in Pupe's 
ana Swift's miscellanies.* Among Lord Bacon's Re- 
mains, we find a paper entitled * ntddem thoughu, setilowa 
for profit.* At all hours, by the side of Voltaire's bed, or 
on his table, stood his pen snd ink, with slips of paper. 
The margins of his books were covered with his ' sudden 
thoughts.' Cicero, in reading, constantly took notes and 
made comments ; but we must recollect there is an art of 
reading, as well as an art of thinking. 

This art of meditation may be exercised at all hours and in 
all places ; and men of genius in their walks, at table, and 
amidst assemblies, turning the eye of the mind inwards, caa 
form an artificial solitude; retired amidst a crowd, and 
wise amidst distraction and folly. Some of the jgreat ac- 
tions of men of this habit of mind, were first meditated on, 
amidst the noise of a convivial party, or the music of a 
concert. The victory of Waterloo might have been or- 
ganized in the ball room at Brussels, as Rodney at the 
table of Lord Sandwich, while the bottle was briMly cir- 
culatmg, was observed arranging bits of cork ; his sMitary 
amusement baring excited an inquiry, he said that ho waa 
practising a plan how to annihilate an enemy's fleet; 
this afterwanis proved to be that discovery of breakbig tho 
line, which the happy audacity of the hero executed. 
Thus Hogarth, with an eyo always awake to the ridicu- 
lous, woiild catch a character on hit thumb-nail ; Leon- 
ardo da Vinci could detect in the stains of an old weather- 
beaten wall, the landscapes of nature, and Haydn care- 
fiilly noted down in a pocket book, the passages and kieaa 
which came to htm in his walks, or amidsf company. 

To this habit of continuity of attention, tracing the firtt 
simple idea through its remoter consequences, Galileo and 
Newton owed many of their discoveries. It was one 
evening in the cathedral of Pisa, that Galileo observed 
the vibrations of a brass lustre pendent from the vaulted 
roof, which had been left swinging by one of tho vergers ; 
the habitual meditation of genius combined with an ordi- 

*Thls snecdote Is found In RuiT head's lift of Pope, evf. 
dently given by Wsrburton, hs wss every thing of personal 
knowledge in that tasiolett v««liimo of a i&rra lawysTy wridAS 
the Ulb 01 a jKNb 
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DVT aocident • new idea of science, and hence, oonceiT* 
ed tne inveniion of measuring time by the medium of a 
pendulum. Who but a cenius of this order, sitting in bis 
orchard, and being struck bj the fall of an apple, could 
have discovered a new quaiitv in matter by the system of 
gravitation ; or have iroagiaed, while viewing boys blowing 
soa|>-hladders, the properties <rf'U^ht, and then anatomised 
a ray I It was the same principle which led Franklin 
when on board a ship, observing -a partial stillness in the 
waves, when they threw down water which had been used 
for culinary purposes, to the discovery of the wonderful 
property in oil or calming the agitated ocean, and many a 
ship has been preserved in tempestuous weather, or a land- 
ing facilitated on a dangerous surf, by this simple medita- 
tion of genius. 

In the stillness of meditation the mind of genius must be 
frequently thrown ; it is a kind of darkness which hides 
from us all surrounding objects, even in the light of day. 
This is the first stale of existence in genius.— In Cicero, 
on Old Afle, we find Cato admiring tl^t Caius Sulpitius 
Gallus, wno when he sat down to write in the morning 
was surprised by the evening, and when he took up his 
pen in the eveniug was surprised by the appearance of the 
morning. Socrates has remained a whole day in immovs' 
able meditation, his eyes and countenance directed to one 
spot as if in the stillnew of death. La Fontaine, when 
writing bis comic talcs, has been observed early in the 
morning and late in the evening, in the same recumbent 
posture under the same tree. This quiescent state is a 
sort of enthusiasm, and renders every thing that surrounds 
us as disunt as if an immense interval separated us from 
the scene. Poggius has told us of Dante, thai he indtdged 
his meditations more strongly than any roan he knew; 
and when once deeply engaged in reading he seemed to 
live only in his ideas. The poet went to view a public 
pr9cession, and having entered a bookseller's shop, taking 
up a book he sunk into a reverie ; on his return he declared 
that he had neither seen nor heard a single occurrence in 
public ezhibitioii which had passed before him. It has 
Men told of a modem astronomer, that one summer night 
when he was withdrawing to his chamber, the brightness 
of the heavens showed a phenomenon. He passed the 
whole nifiht in observing it ; and when they came to him 
aarly in the' rooming, and found him in the same attitude, 
he said, like one who had been reculleciing his thoughts 
for a few moments, ' It must be thus ; but I'll go to l>ed 
before it iir late.' He had gazed the entire night in medi- 
tation, and was not aware of it. 

There is nothing incredible in the stories related of 
some who have experienced this entranced stale, in a very 
extraordinary degree ; that ecstacy in study, where the 
mind deliciooshr mebriated with the object it contemplates, 
feels nothing, from the excess of feeling, as a philosopher 
well describes it :— Archimedes, involved in the invMsti- 
gaiion of mathematical truth, and the painters Protogenes 
and Parmeggiano, found their senses locked up as it were 
in meditation, so as to be incapable of withdrawing them- 
selves from their work even in the midst of the terrors and 
storming of the place by the enemy. Marino was so ab- 
sorbed in the composition of his ' Adonis,' that he sufiered 
his leg to be burnt for some time belore the pain grew 
stnmger than the intellectual pleasure of his imagination. 
Thomas, an intense thinker, would sit for hours agamst a 
hedge, composing with a low voice, taking the same pinch 
of snuflT for half an hour together, without being aware 
that it had long disappeared ; when he quitted his apart- 
ment, after prolongini; his studies there, a visible altera- 
tion was observed in his person, and the agitation of his 
recent thoughts was still traced in his air and manner. 
With what eloquent truth has Bufibn described those re- 
Teries of the student, which compress his day, and mark 
the hours by the sensations of minuies. ' Invention,' he 
•ays, ' depends on patience ; contemplate your subject 
long, it will gradually unfold till a sort or electric spark con- 
vulses for a moment the brain, and spreads down to the 
▼ery heart a glow of irritation. Then come the luxuries 
of genius, the true hours for production and composiition ; 
hours so delightful that I have spent twelve or fourteen 
successively at my writing-desk, and still been in a state 
cf pleasure.' 

This easer delight of pursuing his study, and this impa- 
tience of interruption in the pursuit, are finely described 
by Milmn in a letter to his friend Oeodati. 

* Such is the character of my mind, that no delay, none 
oCthtt ordinary eessationa (for rest or otherwise) no, I had 



nearly said, care or thinkjiif of the vetr nibic«t, caa hoM 

I SlW^ 



me back from being hurried on to the oestiBed point, »^»^ 
from completing the great circuit as it were, of the ti 



in which I am engaged.'* 

Such is the picture of geimis, viewed in l^ ftillneei of 
raediUtioB, but there is yet a more excited state,— wbcB, 
as if consciousness were mixing with its reveries, m the 
allusion of a scene, a person, a passioo, the emotione of tbe 
soul affect even the organs of sense. It fci experienced in 
the moments the man of genius is producing ; theee are 
the hours of inspiration, and this is the gentle cnthi ' 



CHAPTER Vin. 

THB ENTHUSIASM 07 OXKIUI. 

A State of mind ooours in the nmet active cpentiflaB ef 
genhis, which the term rmmU inadequately indicniee ; ■•> 
laphysical distinctions but ill describe it, and popular lan> 
guage affords no terms for those faeolties and feebnge whadi 
escape the observation cf the multitude who are not b^ 
fecied bv the phenomenon. 

The illusion of a drama, ever personi of great eeneibfl^ 
ty, where all the senses are excited 1^ a nixMra of reali^ 
with imaginatioB, is experienced by men of gwuoe in chssr 
own vivified ideal world ; real emotions are raised by i^ 
tion. In a scene, apparently passing in their preeenen, 
where the whole train of circumsunces tmcceeds in all ihn 
continuity of nature, and a sort of real exislencee 
to rise up before them, they perceive themselves 
tors or actors, feel their sympathies excited, and _ 

tarily use language and gestures, while the exterior ^^ 

of sense ire visibly affeoed ; not that they are spcctaten 
and actors, nor that the scene exists. In this eqoivocnl 
state, the enthusiast of genius produces bis nHurter>pieoee. 
This waking dream is distinct from reverie, where oar 
thoughts wandering without oomweiion, the famt inipiw 
sions are so evanescent as to occur witboat even being m» 
cc4lected. Not so when one closely pursued act of modi 
tation carries the enthusiast of genius beyond the pt^c i n ct 
of actual existence, while this act of contemplaiion makes the 
thing contemplated. He is now the busy painter of n 
world which be himself only views ; alone he hears, be 
sees, he touches, he laughs and weepe ; his brows and k^ 
and his very limbs move. Poets and even paintere, whn 
as Lord Bacon describes witches, * sre imagmative,' bav« 
oOen involuntarily betrayed in the act of oomposirien tboee 
gestures which accompany this enthusiiasm. QUnntilHan 
has nobly compared them to the lashings of the lion's tail 
preparing to oombat. Even actors of genius have aceue* 
tomed themselves to walk on the stage for an hour before 
the curtain was drawn, to fill their minds with all the phan- 
toms of the drama, to personify, to catch the paseion, to 
speak to others, to do alt that a man of genius would have 
viewed in the subject. 

Aware of this peculiar faculty so prev^ent in the mom 
vivid exercise of genius, I^ord Kaimes seems to have been 
the first who, in a woric on criticism, attempted to name it 
tha ideal prfsmee, to distinguish it from the rml prtmne$ if 
things ; it has been called the representative facuiiy, ilie 
imaginative state. Sec. Call it what we will, no term efient 
to us the invisible mode of its operations, or expreeees its 
variable nature. Conscious of the existence of sncb n 
fsculty, our critic perceived that the conception of it is by 
BO means clear when described in words. Has sot tlie 
difference of any actual thing and its image in a glass per- 
plexed some philosophers ? And it is well known how hr 
the ideal philosophy has been carried. ' All are picturee, 
alike painted on the retina, or optical sensorium? ex- 
claimed the enthusiast Bariy, who only saw pictures in 
nature and nature in pictures. 

Cold and barren tempers without imagination, wboee 
impre89tons of objects never nse beyond those of memory 
and reflection, which know only to compare, and not to 
excite, will smile at this equivocal state of the ideal pre- 
sence ; vet it is a real one to the enthusiast of genius, and 
it is his happiest and peculiar conditiouwithoBt this power 
no roetaphyxical aid, no art to be taught him, no mastery 
of talent sliall avail him ; unblest with it the votary shall 
fbid each sacrifice lyine cold on the altar, for bo acceptiag 
flume from heaven shall kindle it. 

* Meom SIC esc ingenlum, nulla m mora, nulla quies, bvIIb 
fermo illius ret cura aut coghotto disdnsac, quoad psrvadam 
quo feror, ec graiidsm aUquem iindkmUB mecnun quasi per^ 
odum conficlafflk 
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Thia tmhowRWi indeed can only be diecovered bj men 
4t feum theMielv««, yet wb«B moet under iu influence, 
Ihey can least p e ic e i re it, ai tlie eye which lees all tbinge 
euooC view Itself; and to trace this invisible operation, 
Ihii warmth on the aerre, were te search for thepriaciple 
4t life which found wnuld cease te be life. There is, 
bewefer, something of reaKtj in this state of the idnal pre- 
fonee ; for the most familiar mstances show that the nerves 
«f each external sense s!ire put in motion by the idea of the 
ebjeet, as if the real object had been presented to it ; the 
difference is only in tbe degree. Thus the exterior senses 
are more oooeemed in the ideal world than at first ap- 
pears ; we thrill at even the idea of any thing that makes 
OS shudder, and only imagining it <^en produces a real 

Gin. A eorioos consequence flows from this principle : 
iiton, lingering amidst the freshness of nature in Eden, 
felt ali tbe delimits of those elements with which be was 
«rsating; hu nerves moved with the images which excited 
ihem. The fierce and wild Dante amidst tho abvsses of 
bis Inferno, must have often been startled by its norrora, 
and often left his bitter and ^loo<ny spirit in the stings he 
inflicted on the great criminid. l^ne moving nerves then 
of the man of genius are a reality; he sees, he hears, he 
feels by each. How mysterious to us is the operation of 
this (acuity : a Homer and a Richardson,* like Nature, 
open a volume large as life itself— embracing a circuit of 
human existence ! 

Can we doubt of the reality of this faculty, when tbe 
visible and outward frame of the man of genius bears wit- 
ness to its presence 7 When Fielding said,' I do not doubt 
hot the moet pathetic and aflfecting scenes have been writ 
with tears,' he probably drew that discovery from an inverse 
feeling to bin own. {Yielding would have'been gratified to 
iMve confirmed the observation by facts which never reach- 
ed him. Metastasio, in writing the ninth scene of the second 
act of bis Olympiad, found himself suddenly mo? ed, shed- 
4ng fears. The imasined sorrows inspired real tears ; and 
ther afterwards proved oonlagiooi. Had our poet not per- 
petuated his surprise by an interesting sonnet, the circum- 
stance had passed away with the emotion, as many audi 
have. Alfieri, the most energetic poet of modem times, 
havin|| composed, without a pause, the whole of an ad, 
noted m tbe margin — ' Written under a paroxysm of en- 
thusiasm, and while sbedding a flood of tears.'^ The im- 
nresfiuns which the frame experiences in this state, leave 
deeper traces behind them than those of reverie. The 
tremors of Drvden. after having written an ode, a cincum- 
Btance accidentally preserved, were not unusual with him 
<^or in the preface to his Tales, he tells us, that *in 
translating Homer, he found greater pleasure than in 
Tirgil ; but it was not a pleasure without pain ; the con- 
tinual acitatiou of the spirits must needs be a wotkener to 
any constitution, especwlly in age, and many pauses are 
required for refreshment betwixt the heats.' We find 
Metastasio, like others of the brotherhood, susceptible of 
thb state, complaining of his sufierings during the poetical 
cstus. * When I apply with attention, the nerves of my 
senflorium are put into a violent tumult ; I grow as red as 
a drunkard, and am obliged to quit my work.' When 
Buflbn was absorbed on a subject which presented great 
objections to his opinions, he felt his head bum, and saw 
his countenance flushed ; and ihis was a waming for him 
to suspend his attention. Gray could never compose vol- 
untarily; his genius resembled the armed apparition in 
Sfaakspeare's roaster tragedy. * He would not be coro- 
nanded,' as we are told by Mr Mathias. When he 
wished to coropoae the Installation Ode, for a considerable 
time he felt himself without the power to begin it : a friend 
calling on him, Gray flung open his door hastily, and in a 
hurried voice and tone exdaiming, in the first verae U 
that ode, 

' Hence, avaunt !' 'tis holy ground P— 

his ftiend started at the disordered appearance of the bard, 
whose orgasm had disturbed his vary air and countenance, 
td) he recovered himself. Listen to one labonring with all 
the magic of the spell. Madam Roland has thue powers 
fnlly described the ideal presence in her first readings of 
Telemaohus and Tasso:— 'My respiration rose, I felt a 
rapid fire colouring my face and my voice changing had 



* Richardson assembles a fkmlly aboot bim, writing down 
wbat they said, seeing their very mnnner of saying, living with 
Chem as often and as long as at wills—wtth such a personal 
unity, that an ingenious lawyer once told me that he required 
no stronger evidence of a (act in any court of law than a dr- 
cusMtaotial aoeno in BlcbaTdiDn» 



betrayed my agitation. I was Eueharia fer Telemafaaa^ 
and Erminia for Tancred. However, during this perfect 
tniisformation, I did not yet think that I myself was aaj 
thing, for any one : the whole had no connection with my- 
self. I sought for nothing around ma; I was thorn; I 
saw only the objects whi(» existed for ihsm ; it was a 
dream, without being awakened.' The effect which th« 
study of Plutarch's illustrious men produced on tbe migbtr 
mind of Alfieri, during a whole winter, while he bved nait 
were among the heroes of antiquity, he has himself toM. 
Alfieri wepi and raved with grief and iodignaiioa that ba 
was bom under a govemment which fevonred no SUmum 
heroes nor sages ; as often as he was struck with the groat 
actions of these gi^eat men, in his extreme agitation ba 
rose from his seat like one possessed. The fewng of go* 
nius in Alfieri was suppressed for more than twen^ 7W*i 
by the discouragement of his uncla ; but as the natural 
temperament cannot be cruahed out of tha aqml of fsniui} 
he was a poet without writing a single versa ; ana as a 
great poet, tbe ideal presence at tiaMs beeaaM mgovesn- 
able and verging to madness. In traversing tbe wilds of 
Arragon, his emotions, he saya, would oertaialy have givaa 
birth to poetry, could he have expr e s s ed himsMf in ^tn». 
It was a complete state of tbe miaginative exiatenoe, or 
this ideal presence ; for he proceeded along the wiUa of 
Amgoa in a reverie, weeping and laughing oy turns. Ha 
considered this as a folly, becaupe it ended in nothing bot 
in laughter and tears. He was not aware that ha was 
then yielding to a demonstration, oouM he have judged of 
himself, that he possessed thoee disposiliona of mind and 
energy of passion which form the poetical charaeter. 

Genius creates by a single conception ; the siatuai^ 
conceives the statue at onee,which he afterwarda executes 
by the slow process of art ; and the architect contrives a 
whole palace in an instant. In a single principle, opening 
as it were on a sudden to genius, a ^eat and new system 
of things is discovered. It has happened, somatinras, thai 
this single conception rushing over tha whole eonoentmtad 
soul of genius, has agitated the frame eoBvuisively ; it comas 
like a whispered secret from Nature. When Mallebraneha 
first took up Descartes's Treatise on Man, the germ of 
his own subseauent philoeophic system, such was his in- 
tense feding, that a violent palpitation of the heart, mora 
than once, obliged him to lay down the volume. When 
the first idra of the Essay on the Arta and Sciences rushed 
on the mind of Rousseau, a feverish symptom in his ner- 
vous system approached to a slight delirium: stopping 
under an oak, he wrote with a pencil the Prosopopeim « 
Fabricius.— ' I still remember my st^tary tranaport at the 
discovery of a philooophical argument against the doctrine 
of transubstantiation,' exchumed Gibbon in his Memoirs. 

This quick sensibility of genius has sup press ed the voices 
of poets m reciting their most pathetic passages.— Thoes- 
son was so oppressed bv a passage in Virgil or Milton, 
when he attempted to reacf, that * his voice sunk in ill^^rt^ 
culated sounds from the bottom of his breast.' The tre- 
mulous figure of the ancient Sybil appears to have beea 
viewed in that land of the Muses, by the energetic descrip- 
tion of Paulus Jovius of the impeuis and afflatua of one of 
the Italian iinprovisatori, some of whom, I have heard front 
one present at a similar exhibition, have not degenerated 
in poetic inspiration, nor in its corporeal excitement. * Hk 
eyes fixed downwards, kindle, as he gives utterance to his 
eiSusions, the moist drops flow down bis cheeks, the veins 
of his forehead swell, and wonderfully bis learned ears as 
it were, abstracted and intent, moderate each impube «• 
his flowing numbers.'* 

This enthusiasm throws the man i^genius into those 
reveries where, amidst Nature, while others are terrified 
at destruction, he can only riew Nature herself. The mind 
of Piiny, to add one more chapter to his mighty scr<dl, 
sought ner amidst the volcano in wbidi he perished. Yer- 
net was on board a ship in tho midst of a raging tempest, 
and all hope was given up : the astonished captain behekl 
the artist of genius, his pencil in his hand, in calm enthu- 
siasm, sketching the terrible worid of waters stu dytog 
the wave that was rising to devour him. 

There is a tender enthusiasm in the elevated studies of 
antiquity, in which the ideal presence or the imaginative 
existence Is seen prevailing over the mind. It is finely 
said by Livy, that ' in contemplating antiquity, the mind 

* Tbe passage is curious.—* Caoeotl deflxi exardent oculi, 
sudores manant, frontis Tenie contumescunt, et quod mirum 
est eradfta aures tanqnam aliena et intents omnem impetum 
inofltisDilnm nnmsiorum sxacdsilma rttlone moderancor.* 
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itself beeoiBM totique.' Amidit the moiioiiienta of grett 
«MJI dapariod naiions, oar imaginaUon is touched by ths 
fniodeiir of U»eal imprssmons, and the vivid sssociaiions 
of the manners, the arts, and the individuals of a great 
people. Men of fenius have roved amidst thp awful 
niins lUI the ideal presence has fondly built up the city 
aaew, and have beonme Romans in the Rome of two 
thousand years past. Pomponius L»tus, who devoted his 
life u> this studv, was constantly seen wandering amidst 
ths vestiges of thu * throne of the world :' there, ra many 
a rBverie, as his eye rested on the mutilated arch and the 
brakoA column, he stopped to muse, and dropt tears in the 
ideal presence of Rome and of the Romans. Another 
enthusiast of this class was Bosius, who sought beneath 
Rome for another Rome, in those catacombs built bv the 
early Christians, far their asylum and their sepulchres. 
His work of ' Roma Sotteranea' is the production of a 
subterraneous life, passed in fervent and perilous labours. 
Taking with htm a hermit's meal for the week, this new 
Pliny ohen descended into the bowels of the earth, by lamp- 
light, clearing away the sand and ruins, till some tomb 
broke forth, or some inscription became le^^ible : accom- 
panied by some friend whom his enthusiasm had inspired 
with his own sympathy, here he dictated his notes, tracing 
the mouldering sculpture, and catching the fading picture. 
Thrown back ioio the primitive sges of Christianity, 
amidst the local impressions, the historian of the Christian 
catacombs collected the memorials of an age and of a 
race, whicli,were hidden beneath the earth. 

Werner, the mineralogist, celebrated for bis lectures, by 
some accounts transmitted by his auditors, appears to have 
eiereised this faculty. Werner often said that * he always 
depended on the muse for inspiration.* His unwritten 
lecture was a reverie— 4ill kindliniK in his progress, blend- 
ing science and imagination in the grandeur of his con- 
ceptions, at times, as if he had jjraihered ab»ut him the 
wy elements of Nature, his spirit seemed to be hovering 
over the waters and the strata. 

It is this enthusiaMii which inconceivably fills the mind 
of genius in all great and solemn operations : il xn an agi- 
tation in calmness, aitd is required not only in the fine arts, 
bat wherever a great and continued exertion of the soul 
must be employed. It was experienced by De Thou, the 
historian, when after his mcirning prayers he always added 
another to implore the Divinity to purifv his heart from 
partiality and natred, and to open his spirit in developing 
the truth, amidst the contendins factions of his times ; and 
by Haydn, when employed in his * Creation,* earnestly 
aicUreisingthe Orealiir ere he struck his instrument. In 
moments like these, man becomes a perfect uniiv— one 
thought and one act, abstracted from all other thoughts and 
all other acts. It was felt by Gray in his lofliesi excur- 
■ions, and is perhaps the same power which impels the 
villager, when, to overcome his rivals in a contest for leap- 
ing, he retires bade some steps, collects all exertion into 
his mind, and clearb the eventful bound. One of our Ad- 
mirals in the reign of Elizabeth, held as a maxim, that a 
height of passion, amounting to phrenzy, was necessary 
to Qualify a man for that place ; and Nelson, decorated by 
all iiis honours about him, on the dav of battle, at the sight 
of those emblems of glory emulated himself. Thus oithu- 
siasm was necessary and effective for his genius. 

This enthunasm, prolonged as it often has been by the 
operation of the imaginative existence becomes a state of 
perturbed feeling, and can only be distinguished from a dis- 
ordered intellect by the power of volition, in a sound mind, 
of withdrawing from the ideal world into the world of 
Moae. It is but a step which carries us from the wander- 
iags of fancy into the aberrations of delirium. 
* With curious art the brain too finely wrought 
Preys on herself, and is destroyed oy thought; 
Constant attention wears the active mind, 
Blots out her powers, and leaves a blank behind — 
The greatest genius to thu fate may bow.* 

Churehia, 
There may be an agony in thought which only deep 
thinkers exoerience. The terrible effects of metaphysical 
■todies on Beattie, has been told by himself.—' Since the 
Bssay on Troth was printed in quarto, I have never dwrtd 
to read it over, I durst not even read the sheets to see 
whether there were any terrors in the print, and was 
oMiffed to get a friend to do that officA for me. These 
■Indies came in time to have dreadful efl>cts upon my ner- 
vous system ; and f cannot read what I then wrote'wiih- 
depee of horror, boeause it recalla to my niod 



the horrors that I have sometimes felt after paacing n kmm 
evening in thoeo severe studies.' Gokfoni, after a wwam 
exertion of writing sixteen plays in a year, coofessesn bo 
paid the penally of the folly ; he flew to (Seiion, Umdm^ % 
life of delicious vacuity ; to pass the day withom domM 
any thbg^as all the enjoyment he was now capable of 
feeling. But long after he said, * I felt at that time, uid 
have ever since continued to feel, the consequence oi thai 
exhaustion of spirits I sustained in composinc my mzteea 
comedies.' Boerhaave has related of hinsself, that having 
imprudently indulged in intense thought on a particular 
subject, he did not close his eyes for six weeks after : auad 
Tissot, in his work on the beaiih of men of letters, aboaoda 
in similar caites, where a complete stupor has affected the 
unhappy student for a period of six months. 

Assuredly the finest geniuses could not always withdraw 
themselves from that intensely interesting train of uleaa, 
which we have shown has not been removed from abosiC 
diem by even the violent itimuli of exterior objects ; the 
scenical illuaion,-~the being of their passion,— the inviai- 
ble existences repc>9.iedly endowed by them with a vital 
force, have still dung before their eyes. It was in tbia 
state that Petrarch found himself in that minute narratiTe 
of a vision in which Laura appeared to him ; and Taseo ia 
the lofty conversations he held with a spirit that glided to- 
wards liim on the beams of the snn : and thus, MaRe* 
branche listening to the voice of Ghid within him; or 
Lord Herbert on nis knees, in the stillness of the sky ; or 
Paschal starting at times at an abyss opening by his side. 
Descartes, when young, and in ft country seclusion, hia 
brain exhausted with meditation, and his inia?inatioD 
heated to excess, heard a voice in the air which called him 
to pursue the search of truth ; he never doubted the vision ; 
and this dream in the delirium of genius charmed him even 
in his sfier^tudies. Our Collins and Cowper were often 
thrown into that extraordinary state of mind, when the 
ideal presence converted them into visionaries ; and their 
illusions were as strong as Swedenbiireh's, who saw heaven 
on earth in rh^ glittering streets of his New Jerusalem, and 
Cardan's, when he so carefully observed a number of littla 
armed men at his feet ; and Benvenuto Cellini, whose 
vivid imagination and glorious egotism so fre<^nenily con- 
templated * a resplendent lieht hovering over his shadow.* 
Yet what less than enthusiasm is the purchase price of 
high passion and invention? Perhaps never has there 
been a msn of genius of this rare cast, who has not be- 
trayed early in ynuih the ebullitions of the imagination in 
some outward action at that period, when the illusions oT 
life are more real to them thsn its realities. A slight de- 
rangement of our sccustomed habits, a little perturbatton 
of the faculties, and a romantic tinge on the feelings, give 
no indifiTerent promise of e<^nius ; of that generous temper 
which knows nothing of the baseness of mankind, unsatis- 
fied, and raging with a devouring eagerness for the aliment 
it has not yet found ; to perfect some glorious design, to 
charm the' world, or make it happier. Often we hear 
from the confessions of men of genius, of their having in- 
dulged in the puerile state the most iioUe, the most 
delightful, the most impossible protects; and if age 
ridicules the imaginative existence of its vouth, be as- 
sured that it is the decline of its genius. That virluoat 
and tender enthusiast, Penelon, in his early youth, trou- 
bled hifl friends with a classical and religions reverie. He 
was on the point of Quitting them to restore the independ- 
ence of Greece, in the character of a missionary, and to 
collect the relics of antiquity with the taste of a claieical 
antiquary. The Peloponnesus opened to him the Church 
of Corinth, where St Paul preached, the Pirasus where 
Socrates conversed ; while the latent poet was to pluck 
Istirels from Delphos, and rove amidst the amenities of 
Tempe. . Such was the influence of the ideal presence ! 
and barren wfll be his imagination, and luckless his for- 
tune, who, claiming the honours of genius, has never been 
touched by such a temporary delirium. 

To this enthusiasm, and to this alone, can we attribnto 
the self-immolation of men of genius. Mightv and labo- 
rious works have been piirsoed, as a forinm hofie, a* the 
certain destruction of the fortune of the individual. The 
fate of Castell's Lexicon,* of Blooh's magntfioent work on 

•* Caatell tost 12000/. by this great work ; and gave sway 
copies, while the rest rotted at home. He exhibits a curious 
picttire of literary Isbour In hb preface — ' As for mvMlf, I 
hsTf* been uncesstnglv nerupled for such s number of yesn 
in this msss— Molemnno he calls ihem— thst dsy seemed ss 
It w«i« a ])9itday in which I havo not bbound so mncb«t 
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Piriies, and other great and similar labours, attest thu en- 
thttsiasaa which accompanied their orogress. Tbejr ha?e 
■aakd their works with their Moaid : they bare silently 
honm the pan^ of disease ; they have haired themselves 
fiem the puremla of rortane ; they have torn thesBseives 
awaj frona all they loved 'in liifit, .patiently sufferm^ these 
aatf^ieniala, to eacape from those mterroptiQiis and mpedi- 
■MttU to their atudies. Martyrs of literatare and art, ther 
behold in their aolitode that mdo of iramortahty over their 
ttadioaa heada, which is a reality to the visionary of glory. 
Milton woatd not desist frmn proeeedtng with one of ms 
works, although warned bv the physician of the certain loss 
of his sight ; he declared be preferred bis duty to his eyes, 
and doubtlesa his &me to his comfort. Anthony Wood, 
to prese rv e -the lives of others, votuntarily vesigned his own 
to cloistered studies ; nor did the Kterary passion desert 
bim in hia last mooienu, when with his dying hands he 
still srasped his beloved papers, and his hwt mortal thooshts 
dwelt on his Jitkaim Ozooienses.^ Moreri, the foaader 
ef our great hiographical collections, conceived the design 
with such enthusiasm, and foisid sach volttptnensness w 
tibe labour, that he willingly withdrew from tne popular ee» 
Mwity be had acqiured as a preacher, and the preferment 
which a nainister of state, in whose house he resided, woold 
Imyo op«nt*d to his views. After the first edition ef bis 
Historical Dictioosrv, he had nothing so much at heart as 
Its improveoieat. His unyieldinf application was convert- 
iac lahour into death ; but collecting his last renovated vi- 
goor, with his dyin|( hands he gave the volume to the world, 
tnottsh he did not live to witness even its publication. All 
abjeete in life appeared mean to htm compared wiHi that 
eatalf*^ delioht of addressing to the literary m<tn of bis age, 
the hisH^rv of their brothers. The same enthusiasm cnn- 
fumes the oupils of art devoured by their own ardour. The 
WNinr and -Hassical sculptor, who rained the statue of 
dharles If placed in the centre of the Royal Exchante, 
was in the midst of his work, advised by his medical friends 
to desint from marble ; for the energy of his labour, with 
the srmnf ezritement of his feelinira, already had made 
latal inroads in his cnndtitution. But he was willjne, he 
said to die at the foot of his statue. The statue was raised, 
and the voun« sculptor, with the shining eyes and hec- 
tic Mush of consumption, beheld it there— returned home— 
and shortly was no tnnre. Drouais, a pupil of David, tbe 
French painter, was a youth of fortune, but the solitary 
pleasure of his vonth was his devotion to Raphael ; he was at 
nis sttidiee at four in the momtns till nisht ; * Paintint or 
Nothin? !' was the cry of this enthusiast of elegance ; 
* First fame, then amusement,* was another. His sensi- 
bility was as ;reat as hia enthusiasm : and he cut in pieces 
the 'nicture for which David declared he would inevitably 
obtain the prize. * I have had my reward in your appro- 
bation ; bat n^xt year I shall feel more certain of deserving 
it .' was the ret)ly of the yoiinf enthusiasl. Afterwards he 
astonished Paris with his Marius— but while enziiffed on a 
snhiect which he could never quit, the principle of life it- 
self was drying op in his veins. Henry Headly and Kirke 
White ware the early victims of the enthusiasm of study : 
and are mourned forever by the few who aro wgaaised 
Kke themselves. 

< Twas thme owtt eenius gave the fatal Mow, 
And helped to plant the wound that laid thee low ; 
So the struck eaele, stretched upon the plain 
N'nmore throuvh rolling clouds to soar again, 
Viewed his own feather on the fatal dart, 
And winded the shaft that quivered in his heart ; 
Keen were his panes, bnt k'tener far to feel 
Hf> nurfted the pinion which intnelled the steH, 
While the same plumage that h^d warmed his nest. 
Drank the last lire^rop ofhis ble^dinff breast.' 

JBngKsh BartU and Scotch Remevm'i. 
Thus comes the shadow of death amon? those who are 
existing with more thnn life about them. Yet * there is no 
celdirity for the artist,' said Gcsner, * if (he love ofhis own 
keart does not become a vehement natsion ; if the hours 
he emolovs to cultivate it are not for him the most delicious 
ones of his life ; if study becomes not his true existence 
tad his first haooiness ; if the society of bis brothers in art 
it not that which most pleases him ; if even in tbe nieht- 
tee the id«>a8 of his art do not occupy his vicils or his 
breams ; if in the mominc he flies not to his work with a 

^xteen or eighteen hours in these enlarclnff Lexicons and 
'clyr'nc Bibles.* Block expended all his fortune in his splen< 
^work. 
* tin OfeJMriUH or AtMbotf, Vkk I, pi Sifll 



new raptare. These are the marks of him who laboori 
for mie glorv and posterity; but if he seek onlv to' please 
the taste ofhis age, bis works will not kindle 'the desires 
nor touch tbe hearts of those who love the arts and the 
artists.' 

Uaacoompaaied bjr enthusiasm, genius will prodada 
Bathing but uninteresting works of art ; not a wori of art, 
rssemOling tbe dove of Archidas, which other artists be- 
heM flying, hot could not make another dove to moot it in 
the air. Enthusiasm is the secret spirit which hovers over 
the prodociioB of genias threwing the reader of a book, or 
the spectator of a staiae, into the very ideal presence 
whence these works bavereally orij^inated. A great work 
alwaya leaves us in % state of musing. 



CHAPTER IX. 

LimART JBALODST. 

Jealousy, long declared to be tbe offspring of little 
minds, is not, however, restricted to them ; it fiercely rages 
in the literary republic, among the Senate and tbe Order 
of Knights, as well as the people. In that curious aetfi 
description wbidi Linncus comprised in a single page, 
written with tlie precision of a naturalist, that great man 
discovered ibat his constitution was liable to be aflUcted 
with jealousy. Literary jealousy seems c^en proportion- 
ed to tbe degree of genius ; the shadowy aAd equivocal 
claims of literary honour is the real cause of this terrible 
fear; in cases where the object is more palpable and de- 
finite, and the pre-eaunence is more universal, than intel- 
lectual excellence can be, jealousy will not so strongly af- 
fect the claimant for cwr admiraUon. Tbe most beautiful 
woman, in the age of beauty, will be rarely jealous : sel- 
dom she encouatera a rival'; and while her claims exist, 
who can contend with a fine future or a dissolving glance 7 
But a roan of genius has no other existence than in the 
opinion of the world ; a dirided empire would obscure h^, 
a contested one might annihilate htm. 

The lives of authors and artists exhibit a most punful 
disease in that jealousy which is tbe perpetual fever of 
their existence. Why does Plato never mention Zeno- 
phon, and wh^ does Zenophon inveigh against Plato, stu- 
diousljr collecting every little report which may detract 
from his fame ? They wrote on the same subject ! Why 
did Comeille, tottering on the grave, when Kacine con- 
sulted him on his first tragedy, advise the autlior never to 
write another? Why does Voltaire continually detract 
from the sublimity of Corneilie, the sweetness of Racine, 
and the fire of Crebillon 7 Why, when Boccaccio sent 
to Petrarch a copy of Dante, declaring that the work was 
like a first light which had illuminated h'ls mind, did Pe- 
trarch coldly observe that he bad not been anxious to in- 
quire after it, having iniended lo compose in the vernacu- 
lar idiom and not wishing to be considered as a plagiary ; 
while he only allows Dante's superiority from having writ- 
ten in the vulgar idiom, which he did not think was an en- 
viable, but an inferior merit. Thus frigidly Petrarch took 
the sititude of the solitary ^ina before nim, in the * In- 
ferno,' while he shnink into himself with the painful con- 
sciousness of ^e existence of another poet, wno obscured 
his own sc^itary majesty. Why is Waller silent on tha 
merits of Cowley, and why does he not give one verse to 
return the praise with which Dryden honoured him, while 
he is warm in panegyric on Beaumont and Fletcher, on 
Sandys, Ware, and D'Avenant? Because of some of 
these their species of composition wtis different from his 
own, and the rest he could not fear. 

The moral feeling has often been found too weak to 
temper the malienancy of literary jealousy, and has led 
some men oC genius to an incrediUe uxctrss. A memora- 
ble and recent example ofrt>ni in the history of the two 
brothers, Dr William, and John Hunter both great dia- 
racters, fitted to be rlvaU, hut Nature, it was ims^ined, 
in the tenderness of blood had placed a bar to rivalry. 
John, without any determined pursuit in his youth, was 
received by his brother at the height of his celebrity ; the 
Doctor initiated bim into his school ; they performed their 
experiments together ; and William Hunter was the first 
to announce to the world tbe great cenius of his brother. 
After this close connection in all their studies and disco- 
veries, Dr William Hunter published bis magnificent 
work— the proud favourite of his heart, the aaaertor ofhis 
fame. Was it credible that the genius of tbe celebrated 
anatomist, which had been nursed under the wing of his 
broUMfi should tura on that wing to dip it? MmHinH 
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tar put in hu claJm to the chief discovery ; it was uewar- 
ed bj his brother. The Royal Society, to whom they ap* 
pealed, concealed the documeote of thia uooatural feud. 
The* blow wai * felt, and the jealouay of literary hoaoar 
for ever separated tite brochers, aiid the brothera of f»- 



In the jealoaty of f eniua, however, there is a peculiar 
ease, where the fever ra^ es not in its malignancy, yet n- 
lenily consumes. Even the nun of genius of the gen- 
tlest temper dies under its slow wastings ; and this infeetioo 
* may happen among dear friends, when a man of genius 
loses that seltopinion which animated his soitary labours 
and constituted his happine s s when be views himself at 
the height of his class, suddenlv ecli|ised by another great 
genius. It is then the morbid sensibility, acting on so 
delicate a frame, feels as if under the old witchcraft of 
tring the knot on the nuptial day,--the faculties are sud- 
denly eitinct by the very imagination. This is the jea- 
lonsv BoC of haired, but of despair. A curious case of 
this Bind appears in tlie anecdote of the Spanish artist 
Castillo, a man distinguished by every amiable disposi- 
tion ; he was the great painter of Seville. When some 
of Mohllo's paintings were shown to him, who seems to 
hkWB been his nephew, he stood in meek astonishment be- 
Ibre them, and when he recovered his voice, turninir away, 
he exclaimed with a sigh, Ya rmaio CattiUo I Casiillo is 
■0 more ! Returning home the stricken genius relinquish- 
ed his poncil, and pined a#ay in hopelessness. 

CHAPTER X. 
WAirr or mutual ssmM. 

Amont men of genius that want of mutual esteem, nsu- 
dly aliributed to envy or jealousy, oAen originates in a 
deficiency of analogous ideas, or sympathy, in the parties. 
On this principle several carious phenomena in the history 
ef genius may be explained. 

Ever^ man of genius has a manner of his own ; a mode 
«f thinking and a habit of style ; and usually decides on a 
work as it approximates or varies from bis own. When 
one great author depreciates another it has oflen no worse 
source than his own taste. The witty Cowey despised 
the natural Chaucer; the cold classical Boileau the rough 
sublimtiy of Crebillon; the refining Marivaux the familiar 
Moiiere. Fielding ridiculed Richardson, whose manner 
so strongly contrasted with his own ; and Richardson con- 
temned Fieldins and declared he would not last. Cum- 
berland escaped a fit of iinfbrgiveness, not living to read 
his own character by Bishop Watson, whose logical 
bead tried the lighter elegancies of that polished man by 
lus own nervous genius, destitute of whatever was bea»> 
tiful in taste. There was no envy in the breast of John- 
son when he advised Mrs Thrale not to purchase Gray's 
Letters as trifling and dull, no more than In Gray himself 
when ho sunk the poetical character of Shenstone, his 
simplicity and purity of feeling, by an image ctf ludicrous 
contempt. The deficient sympathy in these men of genius. 
iat modes of feeKng opposite to their own, was the real 
cause of their opinions ; and thus it happens that even su- 
perior genius is so often liable to be unjust vnd false in its 
decisions. 

The same principle operates still more strikingly in the 
rsmarkable contempt of men of genius for those pursuits 
and the pursuers, which require talents quite distinct from 
their own, with a cast of mind thrown by nature into 
another mould. Hence we must not be surprised at the 
antipathies of Selden and Locke, of Longerue and Buifon, 
and this class of genius, against poetry and poets : while 
«■ the other side, these undervalue the pursuits of the an- 
tiquary, the naturalist, and the metapnvsician, by their 
own favourite course of imagination. We can onlv un- 
derstand in the degree we comprehend ; and in both these 
cases the parties will be found quite deficient in those 
qualities of genius which constitute the excellence of the 
Other. A professor of polite literature condemned the 
study of botany, as adapted to mediocrity of talent and 
only demanding patience; but Linnasus showed how a 
man of genius becomes a creator even in a science which 
seems to depend only on order and method. It will not be 
a question with some whether a man must be endowed 
with the energy and aptitude of genius, to excel in ami. 
quarianism, in natural history, k.c. ; and that the prejudi- 
oes raised against the claims of such to the honours 
ef genius hsve probably arisen from the secluded nature 

'^ Sao Dr Adam*s inierastlng lift of Mr John Himiaik . 
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of their pursuits, and the liitio kaowledgo the saen of 
and imaginaiioo have of these |»ersons, who live ia a 
•tv of their own. On this sobjoct a very carioos di 
stance has beea revealed of Peirese, whoso omfa u si n s M ftr 
science was long felt throogbuut Edropo; bis aaae was 
kaown in every ommlry, and bis dentb was loairniad m 
feity langoages ; yX was this groat man unknown lo o^ 
vera! men of gennis in his own country ; Roebefooemnll 
declared he had never beard of his name, and Malh u r b a 
woadered why his death created so aaivoranJ a sen- 
sation. Thus wo see the classes of Ktoralaro, 
the planets of Heaven, revolving like distinet workls ; 
it would not bo Isss absurd for Qwinhabiianu of Von 
treat with contempt tho powers and beuhies of tbooo 
Jupiter, than it is for tho men of vrit uid imagiunlH 
those of the men of knowledge and enrioshy. Tbey 
incapable of exertiqg the pocnliar qnaJities which gnro • 
real value to these pursoits, and therefore they osiiot r»« 
main ignorant of tbour nature and their result. 

It is not then always envy or iealousy which iadaaa 
mea of genius to undervalue oaco other ; tho want of 
sympathy will sufficiently account for their felso jadgmoatau 
Suppose Newton, Quinaull, and Mackiavcl, accideotally 
meeting together, unknown to each other, would tbej aoi 
soon have desisted from the vain attempt of oomasasu* 
eating their ideas ? The philosopher had condemned tba 
poet of the Graces as an intolerimie trifler, and the anthor 
of tho * The Prince* as a dark political spy. Maduavel 
had conceived Newtun to be a dreamer aasong tlio siai% 
and a mere ahnanack-maker among men ; and the other 
a rhimer, nauseously doaoweas. ^uinaulf might have 
imagined he was aealod between two madmen. Havaig 
annoyed each other for some time, they wonM have rehev* 
ed their cnmn by reciprocal ooalempt, and eadi have pnrt»> 
ed wifh a determination to avoid horoaftor two 
able companions.* 



CHAPTER XI. 

SBLF-PaAUB. 

Vanity, egotism, a strong sense of their own sufBcieeey, 
form another accusation against ssen of genius ; but the 
complexion of self-praise must alter with the occasion ; lor 
the simplicity of truth may appear vanity, and tho oos»- 
sciousness of superiority seem onvy— to Mediocrity. It 
is we who do nothing, who cannot oven imagine any thief 
to be done, who are so much displeased with self-laudinff, 
self-love, self-independence, seu-admiratiooj which with 
the men of genius are nothing but a modiocniion of the 
passion of glorv. 

He who exufu in himself is at least ia earnest ; but he 
who refuses to receive that praise in public for which he 
has devoted so much labour in his pnvacy, is not : he ia 
compelled to suppress the very instinct of his nature ; for 
while we censure no man for loving fame, but only for 
showing us how much be is possessed by the nossioo, we 
allow him to create the appetite, hot we deny him the ali* 
menu Our effeminate mmda are tho mmofi dupes of 
what is called the modesty of genms, or, as it has beee 
termed, * ihe polished reserve of modem times ;* and this 
from the selfish principle that it serves at least to keep cut 
of the company its painful pre-eminence. But this * po- 
lished reserve ,'* like something as fashionable, the ladies' 
rouge, at first appearins with rather too much colour, will in 
the beat of an evenmg, be dyinr away till the true complex- 
ion comes out. We know well the numerous aubterfugea 
of these modeat men of genius, to extort that praise from 
their private circle which is thus openly denied them. 
Have they not been taken by surprise, enlargin|( their 
own panegyric, which mi|^ht rival Pliny's on Trajan, for 
care and copiousness / or impudentljr veiling their naked 
beauty with the transparency of a inird person? or never 
prefixing their name to the volume, which they would not 
easilv forgive a friend to paf s unnoticed. 

The love of praise is instinctive in tho nature of men of 
genius. Their praise is the foot on which the past rests, 
and the wheel on which the future rolls. The generous 

aualities and the virtues of a man of genius are really oro- 
uced by the applause conferred on him. To him whom 
the world admires, the happiness of the world most be 
dear, said Madame De Stael. Like the North American 
Indian, (for the savaffa and the man of genius preserve 
tho genuine feelings of Nature,) be would listen to his owa 

« 8oe Hslyctna, De l>E«rii» 
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•nidat hk cirds they ehMmt their godi tad 
I. Th« houmt ttirt^tn land tho worthief 
ihaflMelvea, u well «■ their de|Hirted ; and when 
m aiidHor hemrs his own name, he answera hjr a cry of 
plaaaure and of pride. Bat pleasure and pride most raise 
■• emotioo in me breast of f enius, amidst a polished cir- 
da : to bring himself down to them, he must start at a 
eonipliment, suad turn awaj o^n from one of his own vo- 
taries. 

Bat chin, it neems, is not always the cms with men of 
ganiiu, since the accusation we are noticing has been so 
often reitemtod. Take from some that supreme opinion 
ti themselvnc, that pride of exaltation, and you crush the 
garm oT their excellence. Many vast designs must hare 
perished in the oonception, had not their authors breathed 
this vital aiir of self-delight, this energy of vanity, so ope- 
lativo in great undertakings. We have recently seen this 
principie in the literary character unfold itseif in the life 
of the late Btahop of Landaff: whatever he did, he felt it 
was done ne a master ; whatever he wrote, it was as he 
anee dedared, the best work on the subject yet written. 
It was this feeling with which he emulated Cficero in re- 
ti reaie u l or in action. * When I sm dead, ^ou will not 
soon meet with another John Hunter,* said (he great 
aaatomist, to one of his garrulous friends. An apology is 
formed for relacinf the fact, but the weakness is only in the 
apolo^. Comeille has given a very noble full-leni^ of 
the sumime egotism which accompanied him through life :*** 
and I doubt if we had any such author in the present day, 
whether he would dare to be so just to himself, and so 
hardy to the public. The self-praise of BuflTon at least 
equalled his genius ; and the inscription beneath his 
statue in the nbrary of the Jardin des Plantes, which I 
was told was raised tu him in his life time, exceeds all pa- 
negyrics ;— -it placea bim alone in Nature, as the first and 
the last interpreter of her works. He said of the great ge» 
naises of modem times, that there were not more than 
five,—* Newton, Bacon, Leibn'tz, Montesquieu, and My- 
aelf.' It was in this spirit that he conceived and termi- 
nated his great works, that he sat in patient meditation at 
his desk for half a century, and that all Europe, even in a 
state of war, bowed to the modem Pliny. 

Nor is the vanity of Bufibn, and Voltaire, and Roeseau 
so pnrely national as some will suppose ; for men of se- 
nilis in all ages have expressed a conMiousness of the m- 
teraal force of genius. No one felt this self^exnitation 
potent than our Hobbes, who has indeed, in his oon- 



treversy with Willis, asserted that there may be nothing 
■ore just than self-commendation ;* and £>e Thou, one of 
the most noble-minded, the most thinking, the most impar- 
tial of historians, in the Meosoirsof his own life, composed 
ia the third person, has surprised and somewhat puxsled 
the critics, by that frequent distribution of self-commenda- 
tion which they knew not how to accord with the modesty 
and gravity with which he was so amply endowed. After 
his great and solemn labour, amidst the mjustice of his per- 
secQtore, that great man had suAcient experience orchis 
own merits to assert them. Kepler, amidst his |;reat di»> 
coveries, looks down like a superior being on other men. 
Thus he breaks forth in glory and egotism ; * I dare intuit 
laaakind by confessing that I am he who has torn^ 
aeienoa to advantage. If I am pardoned^ 1 shall rejoice ; 
if blamed, I shall endure it. The die is cast ; I have 
written this book, and whether it be read by posterity or 
hy Biy ooBienporaries, is of no consequence ; it may well 
wait for a raader during one century, when God hunnelf 
daring six thousand years has waited for an observer like 
myself.* He predicts that ' his discoveries would be veri- 
fied in succeeding ages,' yet were Kenler now afnong us 
in familiar society, we should be invited to inspect a mon- 
•ler of inordinate vanity. But it was this solitary majes- 
ty; this lofty conception of their genius, which hovered 
over the sleeplaas pillow, and charmed the solitude, of B»- 
^t of Newton, and of Montesaiiieu ; of Ben Jonson, of 
Milton, and Coraeille ; and of Michael Angelo. Such 
Qsa of genius anticipate their contemporaries, and know 
Uiey are creators, long before the tardy oonseat of the publie ; 

* They sea the laurel which entwines their bust, 
They mark the pomp which consecrates their dost, 
Shake off the dimness which obocores them now, 
And feel the fuUire glory bind their brow.* 

Smtdleif'9 



• See h versMed bi CariosMes of Literatnrs. 
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To be admired, is the noUe shnplictty of the Andentt 
in expressing with ardour the consciousness of genius, and 
openly clatming that praiae bv which it was nourished*. 
The ancients were not infected^ by our spurious effeminate 
modestv. Socrates, on the da^ of his trial, firmly com- 
mended himself: he told the various benefits he had coo* 
ferred on his country. ' Instead of condemning me for 
imaginary crimes, yon would do better, considering my 
poverty, to order me to he maintained out of the pubbc 
treasury.* Epicurus, writing to a minister of state, de- 
clares—' If you desire glory, nothing can bestow it aore 
than the letters I write to you :* and Seneca, in quoting 
these words, adds*-* What Epicurus promised tu his 
friend, that, my Lucilius, I promise you.' Oma me .' waa 
the constant cr^f of Cicero; and he desires the historian 
Lucceius to write separatelv the conspiracy of Caialinoy. 
and publish quickly, that while ho yet lived, he might taste 
of the sweetness of his glory. Horace and Ovid were 
equally sensible to their immortality : but what modem 
poet would be tolerated with such an avowal 7 Yet Dry* 
den honestly declares that it was better for him to own thia 
failiog of vanity, than the worid to do it for hhn ; and adds, 
' For what other reason havn [ spent my life in so unpro* 
fitable a study ? VHiv am I grown old in aeeking so barren 
a reward as fame 7 The same parts and application which 
have made me a poet, might have raised me to any honours 
of the gown.' Was not Cervantes very sensible to his 
own merits, when a rival started up ; and did be not as* 
sert them too, when passing sentence on the bad books of 
the times, he distingnishes liis own work by a handsome 
compliment 7 Nor was Butler leas proud of his own 
merits ; for he has done ample iustioe to his HudibraSf 
and traced out, with great self-delight, its variety of ei» 
cellences. Richardson, the novelist, exhibits one of the 
roost striking insunces of what is called literary vanity^ 
the delight ^ an author in his works ; he haa pointed oat 
all the beauties of his three great works, in various man- 
ners.* He always taxed a visiter by one of bis long let- 
ters. It was this intense self-delight, which produced his 
voluminous labours. 

There are certain authors whose very existence seems 
to require a high conception of their own talents ; ano who 
must, as some animals appear to do, fumish the means of 
life out of their owh substance. These men of genitia 
open their career with peculiar tastes, or with a predilec- 
tion for some great work ; in a word, with many onpopo- 
lar dispositions. Yet we see them magnanimous, though 
defeated, proceeding with the jHiblic feeling against them. 
At length we view them rankmg with their rivals. With- 
out having yielded up their peculiar tastes or their incorri* 
gible vicioiisness, tbey have, however, heightened thenr 
individual excellences. No human opinioa can change 
their self opinion ; alive to the consciousness of their 
powers, their pursuits are placed above impediment, and 
their great views can suffer no contraction. These men 
of genius bear a charmed mail on their breast; * hopeless, 
not heartless,' may i>e often the motto of their ensign i 
and if they do not always possess reputation, they stiu 
look for fame ; for these do not necessarily accompany 
each other. 

Acknowledge, too, that an author must be more sensi- 
ble to his real merits, while he is unquestionably much lesa 
to his defiscts, than most of his readera ; the author not 
only comprehends his merits better, because they have 
passed through a long process in his mind, but he' is fa» 
miliar with every part, while the reader has had but a 
vague notion of the whole. Why does the excellent work, 
by repetition, rise in interest^ because in obtaining thu 
gradual intimacy with an author, we appear to recover 
naif the genius we bad lost on a first perusal. The work 
of genius too is associated, in the mind of the author, with 
much more than it contains. Why are great men often 
found greater than the books they write 7 Ask the man of 
genius, if he has written all he wished he could have writ- 
ten 7 Has he satisfied himself, in this work for which you 
accuse his pride 7 Tho true supplement has not always 
accompanied the work itself, lite mind of the reader has 
the limits of a mere recipient, while that of the author^ 
even after his work, is teeming with creation. ' On many 
occasions, my soul seems to know more than it can say, 
and to be endowed with a mind by itself, fkr superior to 
the mind I really have,' said Manvaiix, with equal truth 
and happineas. 

*Ih«rsabsarvad dma hiCvletlisa srUmttttt, VttK 
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With iheM aplumioDS of what are called the Tanitj 
and e|^ism of £eiiiua, he it remembered, that the eense 
of their owQ gufficiency is aHumed at their own ri»k ; the 
peat nan who think* greatl? of himself, is not diroinishioc 
mat greatness, in heaping fuel on his fire. With his tm- 
lucky brethren, such a feeling may end in the aberrations 
of harmless madness : as it happened with Percival Stock- 
dale. He, who afWr a parallel between himself and 
Charles XII, of Sweden, concludes that * some parts will 
be to Ats advantage, and some to intae,' but in regard to 
fame,— the main object between Siockdale and Ubarlei 
"XIL — Percival imagined that * his own will not probably 
take Its fixed and immoveable station, and shine with its 
expanded and permanent splendour till it consecrates his 
asnes, till it illumines his tomb\* After this, the reader, 
who may never have heard of the name of Percival Stock- 
dale, must be told, that there exist his own * Memoirs of 
his Life and Writings.** The Memoirs of a ichbbler are 
instructive to literary men ; to correct, and to ha corrected, 
should be their daily practice, that they may be taught not 
only to exult in themselves, but to fisar iheroielves. 

it is hard to refuse these men of genius th^t aura mtalUf 
of which they are so apt to be liberal to others. Are they 
not accused of the meanest adulations ? When a young 
writer finds the notice of a person of some eminence, he 
has cxpresied himself in language which transcended that 
of mortalKy ; a finer reason than reason iuelf, inspired it; 
the sensation has been expressed with all its fulineM, by 
Milton, 

* The debt bnmense of endless gratitude.* 

Who ever pays an * immense debt,* in small sums? Every 
man of genius has left such honourable traces of his pn- 
vate afieciions,— from Locko, whose dedication of bis great 
'work is more adulative than could be imagined, from a 
temperate philosopher to Churchill, whose warm eulo- 
fiums on his frienos so beautifully contrast with the dark 
and evil passions nf his satire. Even in advanced ago, 
the man of genius dwells on llie nutritious praise he caught 
in his youth from veteran genius ; that seed sinks deep 
into a genial soil, roots there, and, like the aloe, will flower 
at the end of life. When Virgil was yet a youth, Cioero 
beard one of his eclogues, and exdaimed with his accus- 
toned warmth, 

Magna spes altera Roma ! 

* The second great hope of Rome ;* intending by the first 
either himself or Lucretius. The words of Cicero were 
the secret honey on which the imagination of Virgil fed 
for many a year ; for in one nf his latest productions, the 
twelfth book of the JBneid, he applies these very words 
to Ascanius; the voice of Cicero nad hung forever in his 
ear. 

Such then, is the extreme susceptibility of praise in men 
of genius, and not less their exuberant sensibility to cen- 
sure ; I have elsewhere shown how some have died of 
cnticiam. The Abb6 Cassagne felt so acuielv the severity 
of Bmleao, that in the prime of life be fell melancholy, and 
died insane. I am informed that the poet, Scott of Ant- 
well, could never recover from a ludicrous criticism, writ*- 
ten by a physician, who never pretended to poetical taste. 
Some, like Racine, have died of a simple rebuke, and 
some nave found an epifEram, ss one who fell a victim to 
one, said, ' fasten on their hearts, and have been thrown 
into a slow fever.* Pope has been seen writhing in an- 
guish on his chair ; and it is told of Montesquieu, that 
notwithstanding the greatness of bis character, he was so 
much affected by the perpetual criticisms on his work on 
Lawe, that they hastened his death. The morbid feelings 
of Hawkesworth closed in suickle. The self-love in genius 
is, perhaps, much more delicate than gross. 

But alas, their vengeance as qnidily kindled lasts as 
loojr ! Genhis is a dangerous gifl of nature ; with a keener 
relish for enjoyment, and with passions more eflervescent, 
the same material forms a Caialine, and a Cromwell, or a 
Cicero and a Bacon. Plato, in his visionary man ol* ce- 
nius, lays great stress on his possessing the most vehe- 
ment passions^ while he adds reason to restrain them. But 
it is ima^natum which torments even their inflammable 
Moses ; give to the same vehement passion a different di- 
rection, and it is glory or infamy. 

* 81 Je n*^is Cnsar, J'aurols ste Brutus.' 

Yoltahv. 
The tmagiaatioa of genius is the breath of its Ufe, which 



breeds its own disuse. How are wn to deaoriba 
tons which eome from one source, bat show t hs n i s U i 
all forms 1 It is now an miermiuent fever, bow a 
delirium, an hysterical affection, and now a horrid hjp»> 
cbondriasm. Have we no other opiate to stiH the agosij^ 
no other cordial to send its warmth lo the heart, than Plia* 
to*B reason ? Most men of gMiios, who so rarelir paas 
through this slow curative mMhod, remain with an their 
tortured and toituring passions about them, often sel f din* 
gusted, self-humiliatM ? The enmities of genios are oAcb 
connected with their morbid imagination ; these origmate 
in casual slights, or in unguarded expressions, or in naatjr 
opinions, or in a witty derision, or even in the ohinMlmg 
goodness uf tender adnionitioo— The nan of genius braodn 
over the phantom thai darkens his feelings, and shar p asi a 
his vindictive fangs, in a libel, called his memoirs, or in 
another public way, called a criticism. We are totd that 
Comioes the historian, when residing at the court of the 
Count de Chamlois afterwards Duke of Burgundy, cme dmj 
returning from hunting, with inconsiderate joeulariiT ami 
down before the Count, orderiiw (he Prince to puU off hi» 
boots ; the Count would not afiect greatness, and having 
executed his commission, in return fur the princely anaBse- 
ment, the Count dashed the boot on Comines's nose, which 
bled ; and from that time, he was mortified at the Count oT 
Burgundy, by retaining the nick-name of the booUd kemtL 
The blow rankled in the heart of the man of genius, and 
the Duke of Biirgtmdy has come down to us in hia me* 
moirs, blackened by his vengeance. Many, unknown to 
their readers, like Comines,have bad a booted head, bat 
the secret pnison is distilled on their lasting page. I hare 
elsewhere fully written s tale of literary hatred, where is 
seen a man of genius, devoting a whole life in harrassing 
the industry or the genius which he himself could not at* 
tain, in the character of Gilbert Slimrt.* The French 
Revolution, among its illustrations of the worst human 
passions exhibits one, in CoUot d'Herhois; when thai 
wretch was tossed up in the siorm, to the summit of power, 
a monstrous imagination seized him ; he pityccted nusinc 
the city of Lyons, and massacring iu inhaoitants. He had 
even the heart to commence, and to conlinue thia conspt- 
racy agaiiwt human nauire ; the ostensible no(ii« wan 
royslism, hut the secret one was Itterarr vengeance ! as 
wretched a poet and actor as a man, he nad been hissed 
off the theatre in Lyons, and his dark remorseless genins 
resolved to repay ihat ignominy, by the blood of its ciii- 
xens and the very walls of the aty. Is there but one Col» 
lot d*Uerbois in the universe ? when the imaginatjon of 
genius becomes its madness, even the wont of human be- 
mgs is only a genus^ 



CHAPTER Xn. 
TBS DOMssnc Lire or okvius. 

When the temper and the leisure of the literary charac- 
ter are alike broken, even bis best works, tlie too faithfnl 
mirrors of his state of mind, will participate of its inequali- 
ties ] and surely the incubations of genius in its deTicaie 
and shadowy combinations, are not less sensible in their 
operation than the composition of sonorous bodies, where, 
while the warm metal is settling in the mould, even an unn-- 
sual vibration of the air, during the moment effusion, will 
injure the tone. 

Some of the conspicuous blemishes of several great 
compositions may be attributed to the domestic infelicities 
of their authors. The desultory life of Csmoens is ima- 
gined U> be pereepiible in the deficient connection of bis 
epic : and Milion*s peculiar situation and divided family 
prevented those passsffes from hem^ erased, whidk other- 
wise had not escaped from his revising hand— he felt him- 
self in the situation of his Sampson Agonistes, whoa he 
so pathetically describes, as 

* His fijes* derision, captive, poor and blind.' 
Cervantes, through preciptute publication, fell into those 
slips of meniory observsble m his satirical romance. The 
careless rapid lines of Dryden are justly attributed to his 
distress, and he indeed pleads for his inequalities from his 
domestic circumstances, lohnson silently, but eagerly 
often corrected the RamUere m their successive editions 
of which so many had been despatched in haste. The 
learned Greaves offered some excuses (or his errors in 
his edition of AbuUeda, from * his betns five yeara encuMK 
bered with law.«uits and diverted from nis studies.' Whsn 

• MiOklamWH of Aishocti n}4« 
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«l iMigib be returaed to ikvUf he eiprenes bis surprwe 
■ St the pftins he had tonaw\f uDdergone,' hut of which he 
BOW felt biiDoeif * anwillinf , he knew not how, of afaiii 
udergoiBK. Goldooi, when at the bar, abandooed hie 
eoauc talent fiM* eeveral years : and having resumed it, his 
first comedy totally failed : ' My head,' says he, * was oo- 
copied wiib my proressional eoiployinent, I was uneasy in 
■nod and in bad humour.' 
Tbe best vearsof Mengs's life were embittered by the 
err and tiie harshness of his father, who himself a poor 



artist, and with poorer feelings, converted his home mto a 
prison-bouse, forced his son into the slavery of stipulated 
Ubsk-work, while his bread and water were the only fruits 
of the fine arU; in this domestic persecution, from which 
he was at length obliged to fly, he contracted those morose 
and saturnine habits which for ever after shut up tbe un- 
{enial Men^s in tbe dark solitude of his soul. It nas been 
•aid of Alooso Gano, a celebrated Spanish painter, that 
he would have carried his art much higher had not the un- 
ceasing persecution of the inquisitors entirely deprived him 
of that tranquillity so necessary to the very existence of 
art. Tbe poet Rousseau passed half his life in trouUe, 
m anger, and in despair, from the severe persecotioo, or 
the justice, of his enemies, respecting an anonynaous libel 
attributed to him ; his temper was poisoned, and he poi- 
soned. Ovid, in exile on the barren shores of Tomos, de- 
serted by bis genius, even in his copious TViafui, loses the 
hixiirianco of his fancy. The reason which Rousseau al- 
leges for the cynical spleen which so fre<]u«uitly breathes 
forth in his works, shows how the domestic character of 
the man of cenius lesves itself behind in his productions. 
After describing the infelicitv of his domestic afiairs occa- 
sioned by the mother of Theresa, and Theresa herself, 
both women of the lowest order, he adds on this wretched 
■Mtrria^, * these unexpected disajrreeable events, in a 
state oTroy own choice, plunged roe into literature, to jrive 
a new direction and diversion to mv mind ; and in all my 
first works, I scattered that bilious humour which had oc- 
casioned this very occupation.' Our author's character 
in his works was the very opposite one in which he ap- 
peared to these low people ; they treated his simplicity as 
utter niliness; feeling nis degradaiim) among Uiem, his 
personal timidity assumed a tone of boldness and originali- 
ty in his writings, while a strong sense of shame heighten- 
ed his causticity, contemning that urbanity he knew not to 
practise. His miserable suraervienee to these people was 
the real cause of his oppressed spirit calling out (or some 
undefined freedom in society. Thus the real Rousseau, 
with all his disordered feelings, onljr appeared in his writ^ 
mgs ; the secrets of his heart were in his pen. 

The home of the literary character should be the abode 
of repoee and of silence. There must he look for the 
feasts of study, in progressive and alternate labours ; a 
taste * which/ savs GHbbon, * I would not exchange for the 
treasures of India.' Rousseau had always a work going 
on for rainy days and spare h)urs, such as his dictionary 
of music ; a variety of wokrs never tired ; the siniEle one 
only exhausted. Merastasio talks with delight of his va* 
rie^, which resembled the firuits in the garden of Arm'ds^ 

E mentre spunta iMm, l*a)tro mature. 
While one maiures, the other buds and blows. 

Nor is it slwavs fame, nor any lower motive, whidi 
nay induce him to hold an indefatigable pen ; another 
equally powerful exists, which must remain inexplicable 
tn him who knows lior to escape from the listlessness of 
life— the passion for literary occupation. He whose eye 
can only measure the space occupied by the voluminous 
kboors of the elder Pliny, of a Mazzuchelli, a Muratori, 
a Mnntfaucon, and a Qough ; all men who laboured from 
the love of labour, and can see nothing in that space but 
the industry which filled it, is like him who only views a 
city at a distance— die streets and the squares, and alt 
the Kfe and population within, he can never know. These 
Hteranr characters projected these works as so many 
schemes to escape firom uninterestins pursuits ; and, in 
these foKoe, how many evils of life did they bury, while 
Asir happiness expanded wtdi their volume. Autus Gel- 
lias desired to live no loof er, than he was able to retain 
the faculty of writmg and observinff. The literary cha» 
laeler must grow as imt»ssioned with his subject ss iBIi- 
•■ with his History of Animals ; * wealth and honour I 



■M of folly, but I have always found most pleasure in ob» 
serving tbe nature of animals, studying their charactart 
and writing their history.' Even with those who have 
acquired their celebrity, the love of literary labour is not 
diminished, a circumstance recorded by the younger Pliny 
of Livy \ in a preface to one of his lost books, that histo- 
rian had said tiiat he had jgot sufficient glory by his former 
writings on the Roman history, and migbt now repose in 
silence ; but his mind was so restless and so aUiorrent of 
indolence, that it only felt its existence in literary exertioD.< 
Such are the minda who are without hope, if they are 
without occupation. 

Amidst the repose and silence of study, delightful to 
the literary character, are the soothing mterrupiions of 
the voices of those whom he loves ; these shsll re-animate 
his languor, and moments of inspiration shall be caught 
in the emotions of affection, when a father or a friend, a 
wife, a daughter, or a sister, become the participators of 
his own tastes, the companions of his studies, and identify 
their happiness with his fame. If Horace was dear to 
his friends, he declares they owed him to his father. 




-puros et Insons 



(Ut me collaodem) sl vivo et earns amlds, 
Csusa fuit Pater his. 

Lib. L Sat. vi. V. fli. 
If pure and Innocent, if dear (forgive 
These little praises) to my friends! live. 
My ftther was the cause. 

/KmeiiL 

This intelligent father, an obscure tax-gatherer, disco* 
vered the propensity of Horace's mind ; for he removed 
the boy of genius from a rural seclusion to the metropo- 
lis, anxiously attending on him to his various masters. 
Vitruvius pours forth a grateful praver to the memorv of 
his parents, who had instilled into nis soul a love for lite- 
rary and philosophical subjects. Tbe father of Gibbon 
ursed him to literary distinction, and the dedication of the 
' Essay on literature,' to that father, connected with his 
subsequent labour, shows the force of the excitement. 
The son of BufTon one day surprised his fiither by the 
sight of a column, which he had raised to the memory of 
his father's eloquent genius. « * It will do you honour,' ob* 
served the Ghiilic sage. And when that son in the revo- 
lution was led to the guillotine, he ascended in silence, so 
impressed with his father's fame, that he only told the peo- 
ple, * I am the son of Buffoo !' It was the mother of 
Bums who kindled his genius by delightins his childhood 
with the recitations of the old Scotti^ ballads, while to 
his father he attributed his cast <if character ; as Bishop 
Watson has recently traced to the affectionate influence of 
nis mother, the religious feelings which he declares he had 
inherited from her. There is, what may be called, family 
genius ; in the home of a man of geniiia he diffuses an 
electrical atmosphere ; his own pre-eminence strikes out 
talents in all. Evelyn, in his beautiful reu^eat at Sayee 
Court, had inspired his family with that variety of tastes 
which he himself was spreading throughout the nation. 
His son translated Rapin's * Gardens' which poem the 
father proudly preserved in his * Sylva f his lady, ever 
busied m his study, excelled in the arts her busbano loved, 
and designed the frontispiece to his Lucretius ; she was 
the cultivator of their celebrated garden, which served as 
* ui example,' of his great work on * forest trees.' Cow* 
ley, who has commemorated Evelyn's love of books uid 
gardens, has delighti^illy applied them to his lady, m whom, 
says the bard, Evelyn meets both pleasures ; 

* The fairest ganlen la her looks. 
And In her miod the wiMst books.* 

The house of Haller resembled a temple consecrated to 
science and the arts^ for the votaries were his own family. 
The universal acquirements of Haller, were possessed la 
some degree by enery one under his roof; and their stu- 
dious delight in transcribing manuscripts, in consulting au- 
thors, in botanisinff, drawing and colouring the plants un- 
der his eye, formed occupations which made tbe daughters 
happy and the sons eminent. The painter Stella inspired 
his family to copy his fanciful inventions, and the playful 
graver of Claudine Stella, his niece, animated his * Sports 
of Children.' The poems of the late Hurdis were prmted 
by the hands of his sisters. 

No event in literary histoi^ is more impressive than thf» 
fate of Qifintillian ; it was m the midst of his elaborate 
work, composed to form the literary character of a soi^ 
his great nope, that he experienced the most terrible si- 
fliction in the domestic lift of gtoioa—the deaUii of hia 
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Wife, and one dnld aftur die other. It was a moral earth' 
qoake with a sinffle tunritror amidst the ruins. An awful 
burst of parental and literary afBiction brealu forth in 
Q^intillian's lamentation,—-' my wealth, and my writings, 
the firtiits of a long and painful life, must now be reserved 
only for strangers ; all I possess is for aliens and no longer 
nine!' The husband, the father, and the man of genius, 
utter one cry of agony. 

Depriyed of these social consolations, we see Johnson 
call about him those whose calamities exiled them from 
■oeiety, and his roof lodges the blind, the lame and the 
poor ; for the heart of genius must possess something hu- 
man it can call its own to be kind to. Its elevated emo- 
tions, even in domestic fife, would enlarge the moral vo- 
cabulary, like the Abb^ de Saint Pierre, who has fixed in 
his language two significant words ; one which served to 
•zplain the virtue most famiilarto him— ^ten/ouonee ; and 
the irritable vanitjr magnifying its ephomeral fame the sage 
reduced to a mortifying diminutive — ta gloriole. 

It has oOen excited surprise that men of genius eminent 
in the world, are not more reverenced than other men in 
their domestic circle. The disparity between the public 
and the private esteem of the same man is often striking ; 
in privacy the comic genius is not always cheerful, the sage 
is sometimes ridiculous, and the poet not delightful. The 
golden hour of invention roust terminate like other hours, 
and when the man of geniua returns to the cares, the du- 
liaa, the vexations, and the amusements of life, his com- 
panions behold him as one of themselves^^e creature of 
habits and infirmities. Men of genius, like the deities of 
Homer, are deities only in their < Heaven of Invention :' 
nixing with mortals, thejr shed their blood like Venus, or 
bellow like Mars. Tet in the business of life the cuhi- 
vmtors of science and the arts, with all their simplicity of 
feeling and generous openness about them, do not meet on 
equal terms with other men ; their frequent aberractiona 
calling off* the mind to whatever enters into its favourite 
pursuits, render them greatly inferior to others in practical 
and immediate observation. A man of genius may know 
the whole map of the world of human nature ; but, like the 
great geojErapber, may be apt to be lost in the wood, which 
any one in the neighbourhood knows better than him. 
* "^^he conversation or a poet,' says Qoldsmith, ' is that of a 
nan of sense, while his aclioas are those of a feol.' Gk- 
wus, careless of the future, and absent in the present, 
avoids to mix too deeply in commoQ life as its businees ; 
hence it become* an easy victim to common fools and vul- 
gar villains. * I love my family's welfare, but I cannot be 
■o foolish as to make myself the slave to the minute aflairs 
of a bouse,' said Montesquieu. The stoi^ told of a man 
of learning is probably true, however ridicohNJs : deeply 
cocapiad in his library, one, rushing in, informed him that 
the boose was on fire ! ^ Go to my wife— these matters 
bekmg to her !' pettiahly replied the interrupted student. 
Btecon sat at one end of his table wrapt in many a reverie, 
while at the other the creatures about him were trafficking 
with his honour, and ruining his good name ; * I am belter 
fitted for this,' said that great man once, holding out a 
book, 'than for the life I have of late led.' Bufibn, who 
ooosumod his mornings in his old tower of Montbar, at the 
•ad of his garden, with all nature openinir to him, formed 
all his ideas of what was passing before him by the arts of 
W active and pliant capuchin, and the comments of a pei^ 
nnoier on the scandalous chrooicles ; these he treated as 
children; but the chiMreo commanded the great man. 
Dr Young, whose satires give the very anatomy of human 
foibles, was entirely governed by his house-keeper ; she 
thought and acted for him, which probably greatly assisted 
the < r7ight Thoughts,' but his curate exposed the doraea- 
tic economy of a man of genius by a satirical novel. Was 
not the hero Marlborough, at the moment he was (he ter- 
ror of France and the glory of Germariy, held under the 
finger of his wife by the meanest passion of avarice 7 

But men of genius have loo oflen been accused of ima- 
gmary crimes; their very eminence attracts the lie of 
calumny, a lie which tradition conveys beyond the possi- 
bility « refutation. Sometimes reproached for being un- 
dotiful sons, because they displeased their fathers in ma- 
king an obscure name celebrated. The family of Des- 
cartes were insensible to the lustre his studies reflected on 
them ,* they lamented, as a blot in their escutcheon, that 
l>escaTtea, who was bom a gentleman, should become a 
pbitoeopber. This elevated genius was even denied the 
•atisfectkm of embracing an unforgiving parent, while his 
d««fialibBMlMr,witb a miiMl diminotifv aa hia penooi ri^ 



diculed his philoaopbic relaiive, and turned Co 
his philosopnie dispoaitione. They have been deened 
disagreeable companione, becsnse tney felt Um wearinesa 
of dallness, or the impertinence ef intrusion ; aa bad hi»r 
bands, when mited ro w^mren, wbo without a kindred 
feeling had the mean sense, or the unnatoral ertieky, le 
prey upon their infirmities. Bdt is the magnet less a 
majrnet, though the panicles scattered about it, incapable 
of attraction, are iinaeitated by its occult quality ? 

Poverty is the endemial distemper of the conunonweahh f 
but poverty is no term for * ears polite.' Few can coo* 
eeive a great character in a state of humUe exbtenoe ! 
That passion for wealth through all ranka, leaving the 
Hdlanders aside, seems peculiar to the country where 
the ' Wealth of Natiwas' is made the first principle of i(a 
exitftence ; woA where the ad bono ? ia ever referred lb a 
commercial result. This is not the chief object of life 
among the continental naiitms, where it ecems properly 
restricted to the commercial class. Montesquieu, wbo 
was in England, observed that * if he had been born here- 
nolhing could have consoled him on failing to accumulate 
a large fortune, but I do not lament the mediocrity of my 
circumstances in France.' This evil, for such it mav be 
considered, has much increased here since Montesquieoli 
visit. It is useless to persuade some that there is a pov- 
erty, neither vul^r, nor terrifying, asking no fkveurs, and 
on no terms receiving any— a poverty which annihilates its 
ideal evib, and becomes even a source of pride— a state 
which will confer independence, that first step to genius. 

There have been men of genius who have even learnt 
to want. We see Rousseau rushing out of the hotel of 
the financier, selling his watch, copying music by the 
sheet, and by the mechanical industry of two boors, puf- 
chasing ten for genius. We may smile at the enthusiasm 
of ynuns Barry, who finding himself too constant a haunter 
of tavem-company, imagined that his expenditure of time 
was occasimed by having money ; to put an end to th» 
conflict, he threw 'the lirile he possessed at once into tfie 
Liffpy ; but let us not forget that Barry, in the maturity 
of life, confidently began a labour of years, and one of the 
noblest inventions in his art, a great poem in a picture, 
with no other resource than what he found in eecret lap 
boors through the night, by which he ftimiahed the shops 
with those slight and saleable sketches which secured un-- 
interrupted mornings for his genius. Spinosa, a name aa 
celebrated and calumniated as Epicurus, lived in all sorli 
of abstinence, even of honours, of pensiona, and of pre- 
sents, which, however disguised by kindness, be wouki 
not accept, so fearful was this pfiilosopher of a chain; 
lod^ring in a cottage, and,obtaining a livelihood k^ polishing 
optical glasras, and at his death his small accounts sbowaa 
how he had subsisted on a few pence aday. 

< Enjoy spare feaat ! a radish and an egf/— Cm^mt. 

Spinosa said he never had spent more than he earned, 
and certainly thougfit there was such a thing as supenfle- 
ous earnings. Such are the men who have often smiled 
at the light regard of their neighbours in contrast with their 
growing celebrity ; and who feel that eternal truth, which 
the wisest and the poorest of the Athenians has soit down 
to us, that ' not to want anv thing is an attribute tX the 
Divinity ; but man approxinatea to thia perfeetkin by 
wanting little.' 

There may be suflkieBt BMitivea to induce tbe fitenvy 
character to make a atate of mediocrity bis choice. If M 
loses his happiness, he mutilates his geniaa. GoMtBi, 
with the simplicity of hie feelings and habits, in reviewing 
his life, tells us how he was always relapsing into his de 
propensity of comic writing; * but the thought of this doef 
not disturb me ; for though in any other situation f mght 
have been in easier circurostancea, I should never have 
been ao happy.' Bayle ia a parent ef the nradeni Ut>*^ 
character; be pursued the same course, and early in Mfe 
adopted the principle * Neither to fear bad fortune, aor 
have any ardent desires for good.' He wae aicanai (ed 
with the passions only as their historian, and livMig mIT 
for literatore, he sacrificed to it the two great a i a ti i « ''*y 
of human pursuits— fortune and a family ; but in Bngtew, 
in France, in Grermany, in Italy, in Holland, in FluideiWr 
at Geneva, he found a family of friends, and an aeema*-' 
lation of celebrity. A life of hard depvivatiens waa loaf ^ 
life of Linnaus. Without a foftnae, it- never seemed ^ 
him necessary to acquire. Perafrinating on foot ^^^ 
atylus. a raagnifyiog glaaa, tad a hMket jar pia»t» jf 
aharsd msSk the pa«M« Ui nv^ wt^ Mtm ^^ 
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riofj acquired at acheaper rate, saja one ofhia eologisti. 
Sauafied with the leaat of the UtUe, he only felt the aecea- 
tkj of coBBpleting his Plolas ; and the want of fortune did 
not deprive him of his glory, nor of that ctatue raised to 
bun after death in the cardens of the University of Upsal ; 
nor of that solemn ea1o|y delifered by a crowned head ; 
nor of those medals which the kmg of Sweden, and the 
Sweden, strode, to commemorate the genius of the three 
kingdoms of Nature. 

In substitutiog fortune for the object of his designs, the 
tfian df genius de(NriTes himself of the inspirations of him 
who Ures for himself; that is, for his Art. If he bends to 
the public taste, not daring to raise it to his own, he has not 
the ch<Nce of his subjects, which itself is a sort of invent 
ikm. A task-worker ceases to think his own thoughts ; 
the stipulated price uid time are weighing on his pen or 
his pencil, while the hottr*glass is dropping its hasty sands. 
If tne man of genius woukl become something more than 
himself^if he would be wealthy and CTen luxurious, ano- 
ther fever torments him, besides the thirst of glory ; such 
ardent desires create manT fears, and a mind in fear is a 
mmd in slavery. So inadequate, too, are the remunera- 
tions of literary works, that the one of the greatest skill 
and difficulty, and the longest labour, is not valued with 
that hasty spurious novelty for which the taste of the pub- 
lie in craving, from the strength of its disease, rather than 
Its appetite. Rousseau observed that his musical opera, 
the work of five or sii weeks, brought him as much money 
as he had received for his Eroilius, which had cost him 
twenty years of meditation, and three years of composi- 
tion. This nngle fhet represents a hundred. In one of 
Shakespeare's sonnets he pathetlcally laments this eom- 
palsion of his necessities which forced him on the trade of 
pleasing^ the public ; and he illustrates thu degradation by 
a novel image. ' Chide Fortune,* cries the bard,— 

* The guilty goddess of my harmless deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means whicn public manners breeds ; 
Thence comes il that My name receives a brand ; 
And tUnuut thence my nature is subdiud 
TV vohat it tDorke m, like tbb dtxr*s bavo.' 

Such is the fate of that author, who^ m his variety of 
isk-woriu, blue, yellow, and red, lives without ever having 
shown his own natural complexion. We hear the elo- 
quent truth from another who has shared in the bliss of 
cooimition, and the misery of its * daily bread.' * A 
single hour of composition won from the tNisiness of the 
day, is worth more than the whole day's toil of him who 
works at the trmde qf Ktsralurs ; in the one case the spirit 
coaaes joyfully to refresh itself like a hart to the water- 
hrooks f in the other it pursues us nuserahle way, panting 
and jaded with the dogs of hunger and necessity behind.'* 
Genius undegraded and unexhausted, mav, iiuleed, even 
in a garret, glow in its career ; but it roust ne on the prin- 
ciple which induced Rousseau solemnly to renounce writ- 
ing * par metier.' This in the Journal des Scavans he 
once attempted, but found himself quite inadequate to * the 

Kofession.'! In a garret, the author of the * Studies of 
ature^ oxultingly tells us that he arranged his work» * It 
was in a little garret, in the new street of St Etienne du 
Mont, where I resided four years, in the midst of physical 
and domestic afflictions. But there I enjoyed tne most 
exquisite pleasures of my life, amid profound sr^itude and 
an enchaaiing horikon. There I put the finishing hand 
to my ' Studies of Nature,' and there I published them. 

It nas been a ouestion with some, more indeed abroad 
than at home, whether the art of instructing mankind by 
the press wouM not be less suspicious in its character, 
were it less mterested in one of its motives ? We have 
bad some noble self-denials of this kind, and are not with- 
4Mt them even in our country. Boileau almost censures 
Racine for having accepted ramiey for one of his dramas, 
while he who was not nch, gave away his elaborate works 
to the puUic ; and he seems de«rous of raising the art of 
writing to a more disinterested profesakm than any other 
requiring no fees. Milton dki not compose his immortal 
lahour with any view of copyright ; and Linneus sold his 
works for a single ducat. The AJblb6 Mably, the author 
of many political and moral works, preserved the dignity 
of the literary character, for while he lived on little, he 
would accept only a few presentation copies from the hook- 
seSers. Since we have become a nation of book oolloet* 

* Quarterly Review, No. XVI, p. S88L 
f Twiee he repeated this rssoludon.— flea his woifca, YoL 
zzxi, pu SBS. VoL nza, p^ M.; 
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ors, the principle seems changed ; even the wealthy author 
becomes proud of the largest tribute paid to his genius, 
because this tribute is the evidence <n the numbers who 

E ay it ; so that the property of a book represents to tha 
terary candidate so many thousand voters in his favour. 
The man of genius wrestling with heavy and oppressive 
fortune, who follows the avocatitms of an author as a pre- 
carious source of existence, should take as the model ot the 
authorial life that of Dr Johnson ; the dignity of the liter- 
ary character was ever associated with bis feelings ; and 
the * reverence thyselP was present to his mind even when 
doomed to be one of the Hdota of literature, by Osbom, 
by Gave, w by Millar. Destitute of this ennobling prin- 
ciple, the aut^ sinks into the tribe of those raind adven- 
turers of the pen who have masked the degraded form of 
the literary character under the title of* auuiors by profes- 
sionr^e Guthries, the Ralphs, and the Ambursts. * 
< There are worse evils, for the literary man,' says a mo- 
dem author, who is himself the true model of the literary 
character,-^ than neglect, poverty, imprisonment, and 
death. There are even more pitable objects than Chattep- 
too himself with the poison of nis lips.' * I should die with 
hunger, were I at peace with the world,' exclaimed a cor- 
sair of literature,— and dashed hispon into that Uadi flood 
before him of soot and gall. 

CHAPTER Xm. 

THB MATRHfOiriAL STATl. 

Matrimony has ofken been considered as a eonditian not 
well suited to the domestic life of genius ; it is accompa- 
nied by too many embarrassments for the head and the heart 
It was an axiom with Fuessli, the Swiss artist, that the 
marriage state is incompatible with a high cultivation of 
the foie arts. Peiresc tne great French collector, refused 
marriage, convinced that the cares of a family were too ab- 
sorbing for the freedom necessary to literary pursuits, and 
a sacrifice of fortune incompatible with his' great designs. 
Boyle, who would not suffer his studies to be interrupted 
by * household affairs,' lived as a boarder with his sister. 
Lady Ranelaeh. Bayle, and Hobbes, and Hume, and 
Oibbon, and Adam Smith, decided for celibacy. Such 
h^been the state of the great author whose sole occupa- 
tion is combmed with passion, and whose happiness is his 
fame— fame, whidi bsJances that of the heroes of the age, 
who have sometimes honoured themselves by acknowledg- 
ing it. 

This debate, for our present topic has sometimes warmed 
into one, in truth is ill adapted (or controversy; the heart 
is more concerned in its issue than any espoused doctrine 
terminating in partial views. Look into the domestic an^ 
nils of genius-l-observe the variety of positions into which 
the literary character is thrown in the nuptial state. Will 
cynicism always obtain his sullen triumph, and prudence 
be allowed to calculate away some of the richer feelings of 
our nature ? Is it an axiom that hteraJT characters must 
necessarily institute a new order of celibacy ? One posi- 
tion we may sssume, that the studies, and even the happi- 
of the pursuits of bterary characters, are powerfully 



influenced by the domestic associate of their lives. 

Men of genius rarely pass through the age of love with- 
out its passion : even tneu* Delias umI Amaadas are often 
the shadows of some real object. Aooording to Shak^ 
peare's experience, 

* Never durst poet touch a pen to wrtte. 
Until his ink were ismpered with love's sighs.* 

Love's Labour Lost, Act I v. Scene S. 

Their imagination is perpetually colouring those pictures 
of domestic happiness they delight to dwwl on. He who 
is no husband may sigh (or that devoted tenderness which 
is at OQce bestowed and received ; and tears may start in 
the eyes of him who can become a chikl amons chiklren, 
and is no father. These deprivations have usually been tha 
concealed cause of the querulous and settled melancholy 
of the literary character. The real occasion of Shen- 
stone's unhappiness was, that eariy in life he had been 
captivated by a young lady adapted to be both the muse 
and the wife of^tha poet. Her mik) graces were soon 
touched by his plaintive love-songs and elegies. Thar 

* The reader will find an original letter by Guthrie to a 
Minister of State, hi which this modem phrase was probablr 
his own hrvendoD, wkh the principle unbloshlngly avowed. 
See * Calamkise of Authors,' voL 1, p. S. Ralph firther opena 
mysteries, in sn anonnnous psmphlet of 'TheCaNoTAik^ 
thocilqrinAmion.* They wars both panstoned. 
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■emibilitj wti too notoal, and buted for Mme yean, tilt 
the died. It wu in partuig from her that he first aketehed 
hie * PaatonJ Ballad.' Shenstone had the fortitude to re- 
fitfo marria^ ; his ^mnt eonld not endure that she should 
participate in that fife of depriTations to which he was 
doomed, hj an mennaiderate onion with poetry and porer- 
tj. But he loved, and his heart was not locked up u the 
ioe of eelibacT. He sa^s in a moment of humoor, * ft is 
long since I oaTO conndered myself as vtuUme. The 
wond will not perhaps consider me in that light entirely 
tin I have married my maid.' Thomson met a reciprocal 
passion in his Amanda, while the full tenderness of hb 
nMTt was ever wasting itself like waters in a desert. As 
we hare been nrnde Imle aoqoainted with this part of the 
history of the poet of the Seasons, I give his own descrip- 
tion of these deep feelings from a manuscript letter written 
to Mallet. * To turn my eyes a softer way, to you know 
who-^bsenoe sighs it to me. What is m^ neart made of? 
a soft system of low nerves, too sensible wr my quiet— ca- 
pable of being very happy or very unhappy, I am afitiid 
the last will prevail. Lay your hand upon a kindred heart, 
and despise me not. I know not what it is, but she dwells 
upon my thought in a mingled sentiment, which is the 
fweetest, the most intimately pleanng the soul can receive, 
and iHiieh I wouU wish never to want towards some dear 
oljeot or another. To have always some secret darlmg 
idea to which one can still have recourse amidst the noise 
and nonsense of the world, and which never fails to touch 
us in the most exquisite manner, is an art of happiness 
that ibrlune cannot deprive us of. This may be called 
romantic ; but whatever the cause is, the effect is really 
lelt. Pray, when you write, tell me when you saw her, 
and with the pure eye of i fiiend, when you see her anin, 
iHiisper that 1 am her most humble servant.' Even Pope 
was enamoured of * a scomfiil lady ; and as Johnson oo- 
served, * pollated his will with female resentment.* John- 
son himself, we are told by Miss Seward, who knew him, 
*had always a metaphysical passion for one princess or 
other^-^e rustic Lucy Porter, or the haughty Molly As- 
ton, or the sublimated methodistic Hill Bootfaby ; and fastly. 
the more charming Mrs Thrale.* Even in his advanced 
age, at the height of his celelm^, we hear hb cries of 
kmely wretchedness. ' I want eveiy comfort ; my life is 
very solituj and very cheeriess. Let me know that I 
hayeyet a friend— let us be kind to one another.' But the 
< kindness' of distant firiends is like the polar sun, too far 
removed to warm. A female is the only friend the soliiary 
can nave, because her friendship is never absent. Even 
tnose irho have eluded individual tenderness, are tortured 
by an aching void in their feelings. The stoic Akenside, 
n his books of * Odes,' has preserved the liistory of a life 
of gemus in a series of his own feelings. One entitled, 
' At Study,' closes with these memorable lines ; 

< Me though no pecnllar fUr 
Touches with a lover's cam i 

Thoufffa the pride of my desirB 
Asks immortal friendship's name. 
Asks the pahn of honest fame 

And the old heroic lyre ; 
Though the day have smoothly gone, 
Or to lettered leisure known, 

Or In sodal duty spent ; 
Tet St eve my lonely breast 
Seeks in vain for perleet rest, 

Languishes for true content.' 

If ever a man of letters lived in a state of energy and 
flouitement which might raise him above the atmosphere 
of social love, it was sssuredly the enthusiast, Thomas 
Holfis, who, solelv devoted to fiteratnre and to republican- 
ism, was occupied in furnishing Europe and America with 
editions of his favourite authors. He would not marry, 
lest marriage shouM interrupt the labours of his platonic 
poUtkai. But his extraordinary memoirs, while they show 
an intrepid mind in a robust firame, bear witness to the 
•elf-tormentor who haH trodden down the natural bonds of 
domestic life. Hence the deep * dejection of his spirits ;' 
those incessant cries, that he has no * one to advise, as- 
sist, or dierish those magnanimous pursuits in htm.' At 
length he retreated mtothe country, in utter hopelessness. 

I flo not into die country for attentions to agriculture as 
■ua, nor attentions of interest of any kind, which I have 
pised as such ; but as a vMd mepif to pass the re- 
ef a life m tolerable sanity and quiet, after hav- 



ing 0v«n up the flower of it, voluntarily, day, week, 
■MMb, year after yan- lu e cawi w to each oCher, to public 



service, and being no longer able to sostain, in It^sr 
moid, the labours that I have chosen to go thron|^ wtk- 
out falling speedily mto Ac grestat dmner$f and n ssf^ 
be imbed&tM iladf. This is not ookmring, but ths east 
plain truth,' and €lray's, 

* Poor moralist, and what act thou ? 
A solitary fly ! 

Thy ioys no glittering fkmale meets. 
No hive hast ihon of nnarded 



Assuredly it would not be a question whether these fil^ 
rary characters should have married, had not MontaifM, 
when a widower, dedared that * be would not marry a 
aecond time, thou^ it were wisdom itself ;*— but die sbt 
Gascon has not disclosed how far 'Mmlnmi was ooncsmm 
in this anathema. 

If the literary man unites himself to a woman whom 
taste uid whose temper, are adverse to his punoits, heHat 
courageously prepare for a martyrdom. ShouU a fennb 
mathematiaan be united to a poet, it is probable thai ihs 
would be left to her abstractions ; to demonstrate to bet^ 
self how many a specious diagram fails when brou|ht into 
its mechanical operation ; or while discovering die wSmu 
varieties of a curve, may deduce her budiand's. If ibt 
becomes as Jealous of his books as other wives areof tbi 
mistresses of their husbands^e may act the viran ena 
over bis innocent papers. The wife of Bishop Coc4Mr, 
while her husband was employed on his Lexicon, one day 
consigned the volume of many years to the flames ; tad 
obliged that scholar to begin a second siege of Troy ia a 
second Lexicon. The wife of Whitelocke often dcsuoyed 
his Mss and the nutfks of her nails have oome down to 
posterity in the numerous loco'atioiu still gaping in fall 
* Memoihals.' The learned Sir Henry Snville, who devol* 
ed more than half his life, and near ten thounnd posadi^ 
to his magnificent edition of St Ghrysostom, led a very 
uneasy life between that Saint and Lady SiaviDe ; nbst 
with her tenderness for him and her own want of anrassi 
ment, Saint Chrysostom incurred more than one danger. 
One of those learned scholars who transhued the Soip- 
tures, kept a diary of his studies and his domestic cals8»> 
ties, for they both went on together ; busied onlv amoag 
his books, his wife, from manv causes, plunged him kio 
debt ; be was compelled to make the last sacrifice of a lit» 
raiy man, fay disposing of his bbrary. But now, he witfaoK 
books, and she worse and worse in temper, disoontesli 
were of fast growth between them. Our man of stsAf, 
found bis wife, Kke the remora, a little fish^ticking at Idb 
bottom of his ship inqieding its progress. He despoai^ 
resolved to fly from the country and his wife. Tbsrs ii a 
cool entiy in the diary, on a warm proceeding, one i 



ittff ^ wherein he exprMses some cuiiostty to know dieeaoH 
ofnis wUe being out of temper! Simplicity of a patimt 
scholar !* The present matrimonial case, however, te^ 
minated in unexpected happiness ; the wife, after mw% 
forced her husband to be deprived of his lihrmry, to be dsif 
chronicling her caprices, and finally, to take the serious rs> 
solution of abandoning nis oountiy, yet, livmg in gosd dd 
times, religion and conscience umted them again ; and, as 
the connubial diarist ingeniously describes this sssond 
marriage of himself and his wife,--^ made it bo witk tfaso, 
as surgeons say it is with a fractured bone. If oaee wdlset, 
the stronger for a fracture.' A new eonsojatiea for do- 
mestifi ruptures ! 

Observe the errors and infirmities of the gi^Baleit n waiif 
genius in their matrimonial connections. Milton carried 
nothing of the greatness of nis mind, in the cboioe of bii 
wives ; his first wife was the object of sudden ftney. Hs 
left the metrc^iolis, and unexpectedly returned a anrried 
man ; united to a woman of auch uncongenial disposinmi, 
that the romp was frightened at the literary habits of Ae 
great poet, found his house solitary, beat his nephews, aad 
ran away after a single month's reindenee ! to tnis cirov* 
stance, we owe Ym famous treatise on Divorce, and a 
party, (by no means extinct,) who, having made as i 
chmces m their wives, were far divoremg, as fkst as di^ 
had been for marrymg, calling themselves Wttm^- 
When we find that Mobere, so skilfol in human life, nar^ 
ried a girl from his own troop, vriio made him expensses 

«The entry may amuse. Hodie, nescio qoa tntemiM^ 
uzorem meam sgitavit, nam pecunlam usudatam projectt aa* 
mi, ac sic Irata disceBslt,— • This day, I know not *« »"J",2 
the ilMemper of my wife ; when I gave her money wrMig 
expences, she flung it imon the ground and dspanra n 
passion.* For some, this Tlemlsh ptcturs mmt bsttonai* 
fiar to please, too mmute a wgf of vulgar liffa^ 
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•n those bitter disgusts and ridiculous emberntssments 
wUck he himself pbyed off at the Theatre ; that Addiaoo's 
fine taate in oiorus aad in life, could suffer the ambition of 
« courtier to prevail with himself to seek a Countess, whom 
he describes under the stormy character of Oceana, who 
drove him contcBiptnottsly into soliuidoi and shortened his 
days ; and, that Steele, warm and thoughtless, was united 
te a eoM precise < Miss Prue,* as he calls her, and from 
whom he never parted without bicfceruigs ; in all these 
caaea ive censure the mat men, not their whres.'*' Rous- 
aeau has honestly confeased his error t he had united him- 
•alf to a low illiterate wo m a n "and when he retreated into 
solitiida, he feh the weight which he eaitied with him. 
He laments that be had not educated his wife ; * In a docile 
age, I eould hn?e adorned her mind with talents and know- 
Mge which would have more closelv united us in retire- 
Meal. We should not then have fdt the mtolerable t»dium 
ef n tete h tete ; it is in soKtude one feels the advantage of 
fiving with anodier who can think/ Thus Rousseau con- 
fcaMs the fatal error, and indicates the right princmle. 

But it seems not ^Molutely necessary tor the oomestic 
happiness of the literwy character, that his wife should be 
a utenrary woman. The lady or HVleland was a very 
pteasing domestic person, who without readinjp ber hus- 
oaad'e works, knew he was a jgreat poet. Wieland was 
apt to exercise his ima^nation m a sort of angry declama- 
tion and bitter amplifications ; and the writer of this ac« 
count in perfect German taste, assures us, * that manv of 
has felicities of diction were thus struck out at a heat :* aur- 
ing this frequent operation of his genius, the placable tem- 
per of Mrs Wieland overcame the orgasm of the Ger- 
man bard, merely by her admiration and her patience. 
When the burst was over. Wieland himself was so charm- 
ad by her docilhy, that ne usually closed with giving up 
aU hie opmions. There is another sort of homely happi- 
nans, *|^7 described m the plain words of Bishop New- 
ton : He found < the study of sacred and classic authors ill 
agreed with butchers' and bakers' bills ;' and when the 
proeped of a bishopric opened on him, * more servants, 
more entertainments, a better table, &c.' it became ne- 
eessarr to look out for < some clever sensible woman to be 
his wim, who would lay out his money to the best ad- 
vantage, and be careful and tender of his health ; a friend 
aad companion at all hours, and who would be happier in 
■laying at home than be perpetually gadding abroad.' 
Sndi are the wives, not adapted to be the votaries, but 
who may be the faithful companions through UTe, even of 
a man of genius. 

That susceptibility, which is love in its moat compliant 
Ibniw, is a constitutional faculty in the female character, 
and hence its docility and enthusiasm has varied with the 
genius of different ages. When universities were opened 
to the sex, have they not acquired academic glory 7 Have 
■ot the wives of muitary men shared in the perils of the 
field, and as Anna Comnena, and our Mn Hutchinson, 
beoome even their historians? In the age of love and 
aymnathy the female receives an indelible character from 
her literary associate ; his pursuits are even the objects of 
her thoughts ; he sees bis tastes reflected in his family, 
much less bv himself, whose sofitary labours often pre- 
dode him /rom forming them, than by that image or his 
own genhis in his house--the mother of his chiMren. An^ 
tiquity abounds with many inspiring examples of this ca^ 
meleoo reflection of the female character. Aspasia, from 
the arms of Pericles, borrowing his ffenius, could instruct 
the archons how togovem the republic ; Portia^ the wife 
of the republican Bnitus, devouring the bummg coals, 
showed a glorious suicide which Brutus had approved ; 
while Paulma, the wife of Seneca, when the veins of that 
philosopher were commanded to be opened, voluntarily 
chose the same death ; the philosopher commanded that 
her flowing blood should be stop|>ed,but her pallid features 
ever after showed her still the wife of Seneca ! The wife 
of Luean is said to have transcribed and corrected the 
Pharsalia after the death of her husband ; the tender mind 
of the wife had caught the energy of the bard bv its in- 
toreoorse : and when he was no more, she placed nis bust 
on her bed, that she might never dose her eyes without 
being soothed by his image. The picture of a literary 
wife of aati<|(nily has descended to us, touched by the do- 
me ati c penal of a man of genius. It is (he susceptible 
Calphnmia, the lady of the youncer Pliny ; < her affection 
lo me has giten her a turn to boolcs— ber passion will in- 

* flee Cuilosklas of Lfteratme, ftr various aoecdoiaa of* Lt- 
Wivsa* 



crease with our days, for it is not my youth or my perMMit 
which time gradually impairs, but my reputation and my 
glorv, of whidi she is enamoured.' Could Mrs Hulchio* 
son nave written the life of her husband, had she not re- 
flected from the patriot himself, all his devotedneas to the 
eountry, had she not lent her whole soul to every event 
which concerned him? This female auseepiU^ty was 
ftrong in the wife of Klopatock ; our novelist Kichaidsott, 
who could not read the Messiah in the original, was do* 
sirous of some account of the poem, and its progress. She 
writes to him that no one can inform him better than her- 
seifj for she knows the most of that whidi is not pubUsbed, 
< bemg always present at the birth of the young verses, 
which begin bv fragments here and there, of a subject of 
which his soul is just then filled. Persons who Uve as 
we do have no need of two chambers ; we are always in 
the same ; I vrith my little work, still, stUly— only regarding 
aometimes my husband's sweet face, which is so venerable 
at that time, with tears of devotion and all the sublimity of 
the subject— my husband reading me his young versee and 
suffering my criticisms.' Meta Mollers writea with en- 
thusiasm, and in German English ; but he is a pitiful critie 
who has only discovered the oddaess of her language. 

Gesner declared that whatever were his talenta, the 
person who had most contributed to develope tbem was 
his wife. She is unknown to the public ; but the history 
of the mind of such a woman can only bo truly discovered 
in the ' Lettefs ofGesner and his Family.' While QesaeT 
gave himself tip entirely to his favounte arts, drawing, 
paintiog, etching, and composing poems, his wife would 
often reanimate a genius that was apt to despond m its at- 
tempts, and often exciting him to new productions, her 
certain and delicate taste was attentively consulted by the 
poet-painter-^but she combined «he most practieal good 
sense with the moot feeling imagination ; this forms the 
rareness of the character— for this same woman, who unit- 
ed with her husband in the education of their chiklren, to 
relieve him from the interruptions of common business, 
carried on alone the concerns of his house in la UiKvirU, 
Her correspondence with her son, a young artist travelling 
for his studies, opens what an old poet comprehensively 
terms ' a inhered mind.' Imagine a woman attending 
the domestic economy, and the commercial details yet with- 
drawing out of this business of lifemto that of the more 
elevated pursuits of her husband, and the cares and coun- 
sels she bestowed on her son to form the artist and the 
man. To know this incomparable woman we must hear 
her. * Consider your father's {N'ecepts as oracles of 
wisdom ; thevare tne result of the experience he has col- 
lected, not only of life, but of that art which he has acquir- 
ed simply by nis own industry.' She would not have her 
son suffer his strong affection to herself to absorb all other 
sentiments. < Had yoirrematned at home, and been habi- 
tuated under your mother's auspices to employments mere- 
ly domestic, what advantaee would you have acquired 7 I 
own we shouU have passed, some delightful winter even- 
ings together ; but your love for the arts, and my ambition 
to see my sons as much distinguished for their talents as 
their virtues, would have been a constant source of regret 
at your pasmng your time in a manner so little worthy of 
you.' How profound is her observation on the strong but 
confined attachments of a youth of genius. * I have fre- 
quently remarked, with some regret, the excessive attach- 
ment you indulge towards those who see and feel as yoa 
do yourself, and the total neglect with which you seem to 
treat every one else. I should reproach a man with audi 
a fault who was destuied to pass his hfo in a small and un- 
varying drcle ; but in an artist, who has a great object in 
view, and whoae country is the whole world, this cfisposi* 
tion seems to me likely to produce a'great number of incon- 
veniences— ahw ! my son, the Ub you have hitherto led in 
your father's house has been m fiu:t apasloral life, and not 
such a one as was neceaaary for the education of a man 
whose destiny summons him to the worU.'— And when 
her son, after meditating on some of the most glorious pro- 
ductions of art, felt himself as he says, ' disheartened uA 
cast down at the unattainable superiority of the artist, and 
that it was only by reflecting on the immense hbom and 
Gontiniied efforts which such master piecea must have re- 
quired, that I regamed my courage and my ardour,' aho 
observes, < this passage, my dearson, is to me as predoos 
as gold, and I send it to you again, because I laisn you to 
impross it strmgly onyonrmiiid. The remembrance of 
this may also be a useful preservative from too great con- 
fidence m your abilitiesi to whidi a warn isngiBatioii may 
some tin w p be Kabis, sr fron the dsspoMi«Mayoanigkt 
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ionoUj feel from the contemplation of grand ori||inali 
Oontinue, therefore, my dear son, to forai a sound judg- 
ment and a pure taste from your own observaiions ; your 
mind, while yet young and flexible, may receive whatever 
impressions yoa wish. Be careful that your abiliiies do 
not inspire in ^ou too much confidence, lest it should hap- 
pen to you as It has to many others, that they have never 
possessed any greater merit than that of having good abili- 
ties.' One more extract to preserve an incident which 
may touch the heart of genius. This extraordinary woman 
whose characteristic is mat of strong sense with delicacy 
of feeling, would check her G^emian sentimentality at the 
moment she was betrajrinE those ysmotions in wnich the 
ima|pnation is so powerfbUy mixed up with the associated 
feelmgs. Arriving at their cottage at Siblwald, she pro- 
ceeds— * On entering the parlour three small pictures, 
painted by ^ou, met m^ eyes. I passed some time in 
cootemplalmg them. It is now a year, thought I since I 
Mw him trace these pleasine forms ; he whistled and sang, 
and I saw them grow under nis pencil ; now be is far, far 
from us.— In short, I had the weakness to press ray lips on 
one of these pictures. You well know, my dear son, that 
I am not much addicted to scenes of a sentimental turn ; 
but to><lay, while I considered your works, I could not re- 
gtrain from this little impulse of maternal feelines. Do not, 
however, be apprehensive that the tender affection of a 
mother will ever lead me too far, or that 1 8h .11 nufler my 
mind to be too powerfully impressed with the painful sen- 
sations to whicn your absence gives birih. My reason 
convinces me that it is for your welfare that you are now 
in a place where your abilities will have opportunities 
of unfolding, and where you can become great in your 
■rt.» 

Snch was the incomparable wife and mother of the Ges- 
ners !— Will it now be a question whether matrimony is 
incompatible with the cultivation of the arts ? A wife who 
reanimates the drooping genius of her hu«hand, and a 
mother who is inspired by the ambition of seeing her sons 
eminent, is she not the real being which the ancients only 
perMnfied in their Muse ? 



CHAPTER XIV. 

LITCBART rniBNDSHIPt. 

Among the virtues which literature inspires, is that of 
the most romantic friendship. The deliriumof love, and 
even its lizhter caprices^ are incompatible with the pursuits 
of the student; but to feel friendship like a passion, is ne- 
cessary to the mind of genius, alternately elated and 
depressed, ever prodigal of feeling, and excursive in 
knowledge. 

The qualities which constitute Uterary friendship, com- 
pared with those of men of the worid, must render it as 
rare as true love itself, which it resembles in that intellec- 
tual tenderness of which both so deeply participate. Two 
atoms must meet out of the mass of nature, of such purity, 
that when they once adhere, they shall be as one, resisting 
the utmost force of separation. This literary friendship 
begins * In the dews of their youth,' and may be said not 
to expire on their tomb. Engaged in similar studies, if 
one is found to excel, he shall find in the other the pro- 
tector of his fame. In their familiar conversations, the 
memory of the one associates with the fancy of the other ; 
and to such an intercourse, the world owes some of the 
finer efl!usions of genius, and some of those monuments of 
labour which required more than one giant hand. 

In the poem Cowley composed on the death of bis friend 
Harvey, this stanza opens a pleasing scene of two young 
Iherary friends engaged in their midnight studies. 

' Say, lor yon saw ns, yc immortal lights 
How oft unwearied have we spent the nights, 
Till the Ladman stars, so fiuned for love, 
1 Wondered at us from above. 

We spent them not in toys, in lust, or wine ; 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, ana poetry ; 
Aitn which I loved, for they, my friend, were thine.' 

BCiltOB haa not only given the exquisite Lvcidaa to the 
memorv of one young friend, but his EpUaphuim Damomt 
to another. 

Now, mtemfully cries the youthful genius, as versified 
Bj Langhome, 

'^J!?!?^****" ' "»y *>0P«« a«* fears impart, 
urinipt the ciTM and fbUiei of my heart ?* 



The Sonnet of Gray on West, is another beantjfal in^ 
stance of that literary friendship of which we have seveial 
instances in our own days^ from the school or the college; 
and which have rivalled in devoted afieciioos any wbick 
these pages can record. 

Sucn a friendship can never be the lot of men of the 
world, for it takes its source in the most elevated feelugt; 
it springs up only in the freshness of nature, and is gatherad 
in Uie golden age of human Ufe. It is intellectual, asd it 
loves solitude ; for literary friendship has no ooarivisl 
gailies and factious assenmlies. The friendships of the 
men of society move on the principle of personal interest, 
or to relieve themselves from the lutlessness of exiiteoce v 
but interest can easily separate the mterested, and at 
weariness is contagious, the contact of the propagator M 
watched. Men of the world may look on each other with 
the same countenances, but not with the same besrti. 
Literary friendship i« a sjmtpathy, not of nuumers, but of 
feelings. In the common mart of life may be found iatn 
niacies which terminate in complaint and contempt ; ih« 
more they know one another, the less is their mutual es- 
teem ; the feeble mind quarrels with one scill more imbccils 
than himself; the di.4solute riot with the dissoluie, sad 
while they despise their companions, they too have beeoas 
despicable. 

That perfect unity of feeling, that making of two indi- 
viduals but one bei'ng is displayed in such memorable 
friendships as those of Beaumont and Fletcher ; whose 
labours were so combined that no critic can detect the 
mingled production of either ; and whose lives were so 
closely united, that no biographer can compose the me- 
moirs of the one without running into the life of the other. 
Their days were as closely interwoven as their venes. 
Montaigne and Charron, m the eyes of posterity, are ri- 
vals, but soch literary friendship knows no rivalry ; sudi 
was Montaigne's affection for Charron, that he requested 
him by his will to bear the arms of the Mootaignes; tod 
Charron evinced his gratitude to the manes of his departed 
friend, by leaving his fortune to the sister of Mootaicoe. 
How pathetically Erasmus moum« over the death of hif 
beloved Sir Thomas More-~' In Moro mihi mdeor tidud- 
tts,*— * I seem to see mvself extinct in More.'— ^It wss a 
melancholy presaeo of fiis own death, vriiich AarOj ■fi<r 
followed. The Doric s^veetness and simplicity of old 
Isaac Walton, the angler, were reflected in a mind u 
clear and generotis, when Charles Cotton continued die 
feelings, rather than the little work of Walton. Melu- 
tasio and Farinelli called each other U OemeUot the Twin; 
and both delighted to trace the resemblance of their lit es 
and fates, and the perpetual alliance of the verse aid die 
voice. Qo'uet, the author of * The Ori|[in^ of ihe ilrtt 
and Sciences,' bequeathed his MSS. and his books to hit 
friend Fueere, wiUi whom he had long united his siTee- 
tions and nis studies, that his survivinf friend migbt pro- 
ceed with them ; but the author had died of a slow and 
painful disorder, while Fiigere had watched by the side 
of his dyini; friend, in silent despair ; the sight of those 
MSS. and books was his death-stroke ; half his soul which 
had once given them animation was parted from biVt wd 
a few weeks terminated his own dave. When Loyd 
heard of the death of Churchill, he neither wished to sur- 
vive him nor did. The Abb6 de St Pierre gate aaintcr- 
esting proof of literary friendship for Varignon the gl^"'^ 
trician ; they were of congenial aispoeitions, and St riene, 
when he went to Paris, could not endure to part ^'^^^ *" 
ri^on, who was too poor to accompany him ; Md^et 
Pierre was not rich. A certain income, howeter msde- 
rate, was necessary for the tranquil pursuits of geooouy* 
St Pierre presented Varignon with a portion of his nm 
income, accompanied by that delicacy of feeling whidi 
men of genius who know each other can best coocoivo: 
' I do not give it you,* said St Pierre, * as a salary, but «■ 
annuity, that • thus you may be independent •*" J*"*"} 
when you dislike me.* The same circumstance ocoirro* 
between Akenside and Dyson, who, when the poet WMI 
in great danger of adding one more illusirioos name to IM 
Calamities of Authors^ interposed between him aiMiu- 
fortune, by allowing him an annuity of three l**'*^?*^ 
year, and when he found the fame of his literary friem 
attacked, although not in the habit of composition, D/«a 
published an able and a curious defence of Akeosidrf 
poetical and philosophical character. The nans am 
character of Dyson have been sufTered to die ***y»,*J^ 
out a single tribute of even biographical sympath y ;b«l * 
the record of literary glory, the patron's name "5: *• 
ioMribcd by thende of the Uterary cbtncter ; ftr ■• 
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pobbe iBCun aa obUgfttioa whaoever a man of genius is 
pmactad. 

Tlw statefman Fouquet, deserted by all others, wiu 
■eased La Fontaine hastening every hierary man to the 
prison-gate ; nany have inscribed thev works to their dis- 
graced patron, in the hour 

When IntVest calls off all her sneaking train, 
And all the obliged desert, and all the vain, 
They wait, or to the scaffold, or the cell, 
Wben the last ling*ring friend has bid farewell. 

Soch are the friendships of the great literary character! 
Their elevated minds have raised them into domettic he- 
roes, whose deeds have been often only recorded on that 
fiuling register, the human hearL 



CHAPTER XV. 

THK UTEKABY AHO PERSOW AL CBARACTER. 

Are the personal dispositions of an author discoverable 
IB his writings as those of an artittt are imagintrd to ap- 
pew in his works, where Michael Angelo is always great 
and Raphael ever graceful ? 

Is the moralist a moral man ? Is he malignant who 
fmblishes caustic satires ? Is he a libertine who composes 
Hoae poems ? And is he whose imaginaiiun dtiights m 
terr>r and in blood, the very monster he paints ? 

Many licentious writers have led chaste lives. La 
Moche le Vayer wrote two works of a free nature ; yet 
his was the unblemished life of a retired sage. Bayle is 
the too faithful compiler of impurities, but he resisted the 
cormption of the senses as much as Newton. La Fon- 
taine wrote tales fertile in intrigues, yet the * bon homme ' 
baa not left on record a single ingenious amour. Stnollet's 
character is immaculate ; yet he haa described two scenes 
which c^end even in the freedom of imagination. Cowley, 
who boasts with such gaiety of the versatility of his pas- 
■ion among so many mistresses, wanted even the confi- 
dence to address one. Thus, licentious writers may be 
Terr chaste men ; for the iiuagination may be a volcano, 
while the heart is an Alp of ice. 

Turn to the moralist — ^there we find Seneca, the disin- 
terested usurer of seven millions, writmg on moderate de- 
nres, on a table of gold. Sallust, who so eloquently de- 
tlttamM against the licentiousness of the age, was repeatedly 
accused m the Senate of public and habitual debaucheries ; 
. and when this mveigher against the spoilers of provinci^s 
attained to a remote government, Sallust pillaged like 
Verres. Lucian, when young, declaimed agamst tlie 
friendship of the great, as another name for servitude; but 
when his talents procured him a situation under the Em- 
peror, he facetiously compared himself to those quacks, 
who themselves plagued with a perpetual cough, offer to 
•ell an infallible remedy for one. Sir Thomas More, in 
his Utopia, declares that no man ought to be punished for 
his religion ; yet he became a fierce persecutor, racking 
and burning men when his own true faith here was at the 
cM>. At Uie moment the poet Rousseau was giving ver- 
sions of the Psalms, full of unction, as our neighbours say, 
he was profaning the same pen with the most infamous of 
epigrams. We have heara of an erotic poet of our times 
composing sacred poetry, or night-hymns in church-yards. 
The pathetic geiiius of Sterne played about his head, but 
never reached his heart. 

And thus with the personal dispositions of an author, 
which ma^f be quite the reverse from those which appear 
in bis writings. Johnson would not believe that Horace 
was a bsppy man, because his verses were cheerful, no 
more than he could think Pope so, because he is continu- 
•My informing us of it. Young, who is constantly con- 
temning preferment in his writings, was all his life pinins 
after it: and while the sombrous author of the ' Niihl 
Thoughts' was composing them, he was as cheerfuras 
any other man ; he was as lively in conversation as he 
was gloomy in his writings: and when a lady expressed 
her surprise at his social converse, he replied—' There is 
much difference between writing and talking.* Moli^re, 
on the contrary, whose humour was so perfectly comic, 
and even ludicrous, was a very thoughtful and serious man, 
and perhaps even of a melancholy temper: his strongly 
ftaturnd physiognomy exhibits tlie face of a great traaic, 
rather than of a great comic, poet. Could nnu have ima- 
abed that the brilliant wit, the luxuriant raillerv, and the 
nno and deep sense of Paschal could have combined with 
the Bost opposite qualitiee— the hypochondriasm and 



bigotry of aa ascetic ? RochefoucauU, says the eloquent 
Dugald Stewart, in privato life was a conspicuous esam- 
ple of all those moral qualities of which he seemed to deny 
the existence, and exhibited in this respect a striking con* 
trast to the Cardinal De Rets, who has presumed to cen- 
sure him for his want of faith in the reality of virtue ; and 
to which we must add, that De Rets was one of those pre- 
tended patriots without a single of those virtues for whicb 
he was the clamorous advocate of faction. When ValiiH 
cour sttributed the excessive tenderness in the iragedieaof 
Racine to the poet's own impassioned character, the 
youn}{er Racine amply showed that his father was by no 
means this stave of love ; that his intercourse with a ceiw 
tain actress was occasioned by his pains to form her, who 
wtth a fine voice, and memory, and beauty, was incapable 
of comprehending the verses she recited, or accompanying 
them with any natural gesture. The tender Racine never 
wrote a single love poem, nor had a mistress ; and hia 
wife had never read his tragedies, for poetry was not her 
delight. Racine's motive for making love the constant 
source of action in his tragedies, was on the principle 
which has influenced so manv poets, who usually conform 
to the prevalent taste of tlie times. In the court of a young 
monarch, it was necessary that heroes should be lovers ; 
and since Corneiile had so nobly run in one career, Ra« 
cine could not have existed as a great poet, had he not 
rivalled him in an opposite one. The tender Racine waa 
no lover ; but he was a subtle and epigrammatic obsorvory 
before whom his convivial friends never cared to open 
their minds. It is not therefore surprising if we are often 
erroneous in the conception we form of the personal charac- 
ter of a distant author. Klopslock, the votary of Zion'i 
muse, so astonished and warmed the sage Bodmer, that 
he inviteJ the inspired bard to his house ; but his visiter 
shocked the grave professor, when, instead uf a poet rapt 
in silent meditation, a volatile youth leapt out of the chaise, 
who was an enthusiast for retirement only when writing 
verses. An artist whose pictures exliibit a sene« (^ scenea 
of domestic tenderness, awakening all the charities of pri- 
vate life, participated in them in iio other way than on his 
canvass. Evelyn, who has written in favour of active 
life, loved and' lived in retirement ; while Sir George 
Mackenzie framed an eulogium on solitude, who had been 
continually in the bustle of business. 

Thus an author and an artist may yield no certain indi- 
cation of their pergonal character in their works. Incon- 
stant men will wnte on constancy, and licentious minds 
may elevate themselves into poetry and piety. And were 
this not so, we should be unjust to some of the greatest 
geniuses, when the extraordinary sentiments they put into 
the mouths of their dramatic personages are maliciously 
applied to themselves. Euripides was accused of athe- 
ism, when he made a denier of the gods apuear on the stage. 
Milton has been censured by Clarke for the impiety of Sa^ 
tan ; and it was possible that an enemy of Shakspeare 
might have reproached him for his perfect delineation of 
the accomplished villain lago; as it was said that Dr 
Moore wss sometimes hurt in the opinions of some, bv his 
horrid Zeluco. Crehillon complains of this. — (They 
charge me with all the iniquities of Atreus, and ihey con- 
sider me in some places as a wretch with whom it is unfit to 
associate; as if all which the mind invenU must be de- 
rived from the heart.' This poet offers a striking insUnoe 
of the little alliance existing between the literary and per- 
sonal dispositions of an author. Crebillon, who exulted on 
his entrance into the French academy, that ho had never 
tinged his pen with the gall of satire, delighted to strike on 
tho^ most harrowing string of the tragic lyre. In his Atreus, 
the father drinks the blood of his son ; in Rbadamistus, the 
son expires under the hand of the father ; in Electra, the 
son assassinates the mother. A poet is a oainter of the 
soul ; but a great artist is not therefore a bad man. 

Montaigne appears to have been sensible of this fact in 
the literary character. Of authors, he says, he likes to 
read thrir little anecdotes and private passions ; and adds, 
• Car j'ai une singuliferc curiosity de connoitre I'ame et les 
naifs jugemens de mes auteurs. II faut bien juger leur 
suffisance. mais non pas leurs moeurs, ni eux, par cette 
moniro de leurs Merits qu'ils ^talent au th^tre du monde.' 
Which mav be thus translated--' For I have a singular 
curiosity to know the soul and simple opinions of my aii^ 
thors. We mii^t judge of their ability, but not of their 
manners, nor of themselves, by that show of their writinga 
which they display on the theatre of the world.* This i« 
very just, and are we yet convinoed, that the aimpticity of 
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thii old ikvourit« of Europe, might not have been as much 
a theatrical feature, at the ■entimentality of Sterne ? 

We most not therefore consider that he who paints vice 
with energy is therefore ricious, lest we injure an honour- 
able man ; nor must we imagme that he who celebrates 
▼irtue is therefore Tirtuous, for wo may then repose on a 
heart which knowine the right pursues the wrong. 

These paradoxical appearances in the histmy of genius 
present a curious moral phenomenon. Much must oe at- 
tributed to the plastic nature of the rerntile faculty itself. 
Men of genius hare often resisted the indulgence of one 
talent to exercise another with equal power ; some, who 
hate solely composed sermons, could hare touched on the 
foibles of 'society with the spirit of Horace or JuTenal; 
Blackstone and Sir William Jones directed that genius to 
the austere studies of law and philology, which might have 
excelled in the poetical and historical character. So tot- 
■atile is this facul^r of genius, that its possessors are some- 
times uncertain of the manner in which they shall treat 
their subject ; whether to be grave or ludicrous 7 When 
Breboeuf, the French translator <^ the Pharsalia of Lucan, 
had completed the first book as it now appears, he at the 
same time composed a burlesque version, and sent both to 
the great arbiter of taste in that da]jr, to decide which the 
poet should continue 7 The decision proved to be diffi- 
cult. Are there not writers who can brew a tempest or 
fling a sunshine with all the vehemence of genius at their 
will? They adopt one principle, and all things shrink into 
the pigmy forms of ridicule ; they change it, and all rise to 
startle us, with animated Colossusses. On this principle 
of the versatility of the faculty, a production of genius is a 
piece of art whioh wrought up to its full effect is merely the 
result of certain combinations of the mind, with a felicity 
of manner obtained bv taste and habit. 

Are we then to reJuce the works of a man of genius to 
a mere sport of his talents ; a game in which he is only 
the best player? Can he whose secret power rabes so 
many emotions in our breasts, be without any in his own ? 
A mere actor performing a part? Is ho unfeeling when 
be IS pathetic, indifferent when he is indignant? An 
^ien to all the wisdom and virtue he inspires 7 No ! were 
men of genius themselves to assert this, and it is said 
some incline to it, there is a more certain conviction, than 
their mistakes, in our own ^nsciousness, which for ever 
assures us, that deep feelings and elevated thoughts must 
spring from their source. 

In proving that the character of the man may be very 
opposite to u^at of his writing, we must recollect that the 
habits of life ma^ be contrary to the habits of the mind. 
The influence of their studies over men of genius, is limi- 
ted ; out of the ideal world, man b reduced to be the ac- 
tive creature of sensation. An author, has in truth, two 
distinct characters ; the literarv, formed by the habits of 
his study ; the personal, by the habits of situation. Grray, 
c<M, eflfeminate and timid in his personal, was lofty and 
awful in his literary character; we see men of polished 
manners and bland affection, in grasping a pen, are thrust- 
ing a poignard ; while others in domestic life, with the 
simplicity of children and the feebleness of nervous affec- 
tions, can shake the senate or the bar with the vehemence 
of their eloquence and the intrepidity of their spirit. 

And, however rhe personal character may contrast with 
that of their genius, still are the works themselves genu- 
ine, and exist in realities for us— and were so doubtless to 
themselves, in the act of composition. In the calm study, 
A beautiful imagination may convert him whose morals 
•re corrupt, into an admirable moralist, awakening feelings 
which yet may be cold in the business of life ; since we 
have shown that the phlegmatic can excite himself into 
vnt, and the cheerful man delight in Night-thoughts. Sal- 
lust, the corrupt Sallust, might retain the moat sublime 
conceptions of the virtues which were to save the Repub- 
fie ; and Sterne, whose heart was not so susceptible in 
ordinary ocourrenoes, while he was gradually creating 
incident afXer incident, touching the omotions one after 
another, in the stories of Le Fevre and Maria, might have 
thrillod^ike some of his readers.'* Many have mourned 

* Long after this wak wiittsn, and while this volnme was 
passing thruogh the press, I discovered a new Incident h) the 
life of Sterne, which verifies my conjeaure. By some un- 
published letters of Siemens in Mr Murray's Collecckxi of Au- 
tographical Leuers, ii appears that early in life, he deeply 
fixed Ike aifeciiorta uf a young lady, during a period of five 
yean, and for some cause I know not. he sndaenly deserted 
bar and married another. The young lady was too sensible of 



over the wisdom or the virtue they or)ntemplaied,aMnifi«i 
at their own jnfirmities. Thus, ihoogh there may be ao 
klentity, between the book and the man, at^ for us, ■■ 
author is ever an abstract being, and, as one of the Fa- 
thers said, * a dead man may sin dead, leaving books tbM 
make others sin.' An authors wisdom or his mUy does ost 
die with him. The volume, not the author, is our csn- 
panioB, and is for us a real personage, petforoiing befors 
us whatever K inspires ; < he being dead, yet spoaketk.' 
Such is the vitality of a book ! 



CHAPTER XIY. 

THS MAR or LSTTBM. 

Among the more active members of the repoUk there 
is a dass to whom nay be appropriately aasigDed ths 
title of Men of LeUers. 

The man of letters, whose habits and whose whole kfe 
Bocloeely resemble those of an author, can only be dis* 
tingutshed by the simple drcttmstanoa, that the mu of 
letters is wii an author. 

Yet he whose sole occupation through life n lilerstve, 
who is always acquiring sjod never producing •ppears as 
rkiicttlous as the architect who never raised an edifice, cr 
the statnarr who refrains from sculpture. His pwsiiifs 
are reproacned with terminating in an epicurean sdfirih 
nevs, and amklst bis incessant avocations he hinsstf is 
considered as a oarticular sort of idler. 

This race ot literarv characters, as they now sxist, 
cottU not have appearea till the press had Ppiued its aflo* 
once ; in tlie degree that the nations of Europe bseaBS 
literary, was that philosophical curiosity kindled, wbiek 
induced some to devote their fortunes and their days, and 
to experience some of the purest of human enjoyments, in 
preserving and fanuliarising themselves with * the sMkn- 
menu of vanished minds,' that indestructible history of ths 
genhis of every people. Uirough all its ems and wbatcfsr 
men have thought and whatever men have done, wars at 
length discoverM to be found in Books. 

Men of letters occupy an intermediate station between 
authors and readers ; with more curiosity of kaowlsd|s 
and more multiplied tastes, and by thooe precious collar 
twos which they are forming during their hves, morsooa- 
pletely funushed with the means than are possesssd ty 
the multitude who read, and the few wiho write. 

The studies of an author are usually restricted to |isr> 
tknilar subjects ; his tastes are tinctured by their ooMar> 
ing, and his minid is always shaping itself to them. Ai 
author's works form his sofitary fwide, and often mark lbs 
boimdaries of his empire ; while half his lifs wears vnj 
in the slow maturity of composition ; and still the anbi* 
tion of authorship torments its victim alike in disappoim- 
moot or in possession. 

But the solitude of the man of letters is soothed by tke 
surrounding objects of his passion ; he possesses then, and 
they possess him. His volumes in triple rows on their 
shelves; his portfolios, those moveable galleries of pic- 
tures and Sketches ; his rich mtduUUer of coins and gem, 
that library without bodu ; some favourite seulpturei ud 
paintings on which his eye lingers as they oaten a asgi- 
cal light ; and .some antimiities of all nations, hers aid 
there, about his house ; these are his furniture ! Every 
thing about him is so endeared to him by habit, and ntoy 
higher associations, that even to quit his collectiou (bra 
short time becomes a real suflbring; he is one of the fiff^ 
ben of the Hollanders— a lover or fancier.* He lives where 
he will die ; often his library and his chamber are ooatiga- 
008, and this * Puira, sed apta,' this contracted specs, m» 



this act of treachsry ; she lost her senses and was oooflMd la 
a private mad<boose. where Stems twice vWled hsr. He h» 
drawn and coloured the picture of her madness, wbieh le 
himself had occasioned ! This fkct only adds to seme whiea 
have so deeply injured the sentimental ebaractor of this an- 
thor, and the whole spurious race of hb wretched apes. Hif 
life was loose, and shandean. his principles unsealed, and B 
does not seem that our wit bore a single attractMo of per*^i^ 
affection about hfm ; for hh death was characteriwc ofb> 
lift. Sterne died at hfs lodgings, with neither friend nor nia. 
tive by hia ride ; a hired nurse was the sole companbn oftM 
man whose wii fbund admhers in every strsM, but WMse 
heart could not draw one by his death*bed ^^ 

• The Dutch call every thing for whkh they have a paanon 
llef-hebberge— things having their love ; ana as their feelwg 
b much stronger than their delicacy, they apply the tsno is 
every thinv, (rom poesy and picture to tuiMps snd taesoca 
Ltof>hebbsn ats lovers or ianewra. 
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«ften mariiad the boundary of the existence of the opulent 
ewner. 

His inTisible days flow on in this Tiaionary world of 
fiterature and art ; all the knowledge, and all the tastes, 
which genius has ever created are transplanted into his 
cabinet ; there they flourish together in an atmo^here of 
their own. But tranquillity is essential to his eiutence ; 
for though his occupations are interrupted without incon^ 
fenieoce, and resumed without effort, yet if the realities of 
fife, with all their unquiet thoughts, are suffered to enter 
inu> his ideal world, they will be felt as if something were 
fliiog with violence among the trees where the bit as are 
iinnng, — all would instantly disperse. 

Such is that life of self-oblivion of the man of letters, for 
which so many have voluntarily relinquished a public sta- 
lioii ; or their rank in society : neglecting even fortune and 
health. Of the pleasures of the man of letters it may be 
said, they combine those opposite sources of enjoyment 
observed in the hunter and tne angler. Of a great nunter 
it was said, that he did not live but hunted ; and the man 
of letters, in his perpetual researches, feels the like beat, 
and the joy of discovery, in his own chase ; while in the 
deep calm of his spirits, such is the sweetness of his unin- 
termpted hours, like those of the angler that one may say of 
him what Colonel Venables, an enthusiastic angler, de- 
clared of his favourite pursuit, *manv have cast off other 
recreations and embraoed tlus ; but ) never knew any an- 
gler wholly cast off, though occasions might interrupt, their 
affections to their belovra recreation.' 

But * men of the world,' as they are so emphatically 
dittinguished, imagine that a man so Ufbless in ' the world* 
wist be one of the dead in it, and^ with mistaken wit, 
would inscribe over the sepulchre of his library, * Here lies I 
the body of our friend.' If the man of letters has volun- 
tarily quitted their ' world,' at least he has past into another 
where he enjoys a sense of existence through a long su^ 
cession of ages, and where Time, who destroys all things for 
others, for nim only preserves and discovers. This world 
IS best described by one who has Ungered among its inspi- 
rations. * We are wafted into other times and strangle 
lands, connecting us by a sad but exalting relationship with 
the great events and sreat minds which have passed away. 
Our studies at once cnerish and controul the imaf;ination, 
by leading it ovei'an unbounded range of the noblest scenes 
n the overawing company of departed wisdom and 
genitt^'^ 

If the man of letters is less dependent on others for the 
very perception of his own existence, his solitude is not 
^hat of a desert, but of the most cultivated humanity ; for all 
there tends to keep alive those concentrated feelings which 
cannot be indulgeo with security, or even without ridicule, 
in general society. Like the LucuUus of Plutarch, he 
would not only live among the votaries of literature, but 
would live for them ; he throws open his library, his gal- 
lery, and hit cabinet, to all the Grecians. Such are the 
tnen who father neglected senius, or awaken its infancy by 
^ perpetual legacy of uie ' Prizes' of Literature and 
•cience ; who project those benevolent institutions where 
they have poured out the philanthrophy of their hearts in 
that world which they appear to have forsaken. If Europe 
is literary, to whom does she owe this, more than to these 
insn of letters ? To their noble passion of amassing through 
life those magnificent collections, which oflen bear the 
BUMS of their founders from the gratitude of a following 
^Ms? Venice, Florence, and Copenhagen, Oxford and 
London, attest the existence of their lalx>urs. Our Bod- 
l«ys and our Harleys, our Cottons and our Sloanes, our 
'Cracherodes and our Townleys, were of this race ! In the 
perpetuity of their own studies, they felt as if they were 
extending human longevity, by throwing an unbroken light 
of knowledge into the next age. Each of the public works, 
'or such they become, was the project and tne execution 
*f asoUtary man of letters during half a century ; the gene- 
rous enthusiasm which inspired their hatrepid labours ; 
^difficulties overcome ; the voluntary privations of what 
w« vrorld calls its pleasures and its honours wouki form 
^ interesting history not yet written ; their due, yet un- 
discharged. 

Living more with books than with men, the man of let- 
^rs is more tolerant of opinions than they are among them- 
'olves, nor are his views of human affairs contracted to 
^ day, as those who in the heat and hurry of life can act 
^^ on expedients, and not on principles ; who deem them- 
*olTet politiciani because they are not moralists ; to 

* (^nanmrly Btvlew, No. ZXZm, p. lu. 



whom the centuries behuid have conveyed no reanllSy aid 
who cannot see how the present time is always full of tiM 
future ; as Leibnitx has expressed a profound reflectioik 
* Every thins,' says the lively Burnet, * must be brought to 
the nature of tinder or gunpowder, ready for a spark to Mt 
it on 6re,' before they discover it. The man cif letters is 
accused of a cold indiffbrence to the interests which divide 
society. In truth^ he knows their miaerable beginnings and 
their certain temunations ; he is therefore rarely obnervod 
as the head, or the rump, ofa party. 

Antiquity presents such a man of letters in Atticua, wIm 
RiU-eaied from a political to a literary life ; had his letters 
accompanied those of Cicero they would have illuaUtUod 
the ideal character of a man of letters. But the sage At- 
ticus rejected a popular celebrity for a passion not less 
powerful yieUing up his whole soul to study. Cicero, with 
all his dnvoiion to literature, was still agitated b^ another 
kind of ffl(Nry and the most perfect author in Rome imagin- 
ed that he was enlarging his honours bv the intrigues of 
the consulship. He has distinctly marked the character 
of the man of letters in the person of his friend Atticos, and 
has expressed his respect, although he could not content 
himseff with its imitation. *^I know,' says this man of 
genius and amUtion, ' I know the greatness and ingenuooi- 
ness of your soul, nor have I found any difference between 
us, but m a different choice of life ; a certain sort of am- 
bition has led me earnestly to seek after honours, while 
other motives, by no means blameable, induced you to 
adopt an honourable leisure ; honeahtm othan.''* These 
motives appear in the interesting memoirs of this man of 
letters— a contempt of political mirigues with a desire to 
escape from the bustle and splendour of Rome to the learn- 
ed leisure of Athens; to dismiss a pompous train of slaves 
for the delight of assembling under his roof a literary 
society of readers and transcrtbers ; and there having col- 
lected the portraits or busts of the illustrious men of his 
country, he caaght their spirit and was influenced by their 
virtues or their genius, as ne inscribed under them, m con- 
cise verses, the characters oftheir mind. Valuing wealth 
only for its use, a dignified economy enabled him to be 
profuse, and a moderhte expenditure allowed him to bo 
generous. 

The result of this hterary life was the strong affections 
of the Athenians ; at the first opportunity, the absence of 
the man of letters offered, they raised a statue to him, 
conferring on our Pomponius the fond suniame of Atticus. 
To have received a name from the voice of the city they 
inhabited, has happened to more than one man of letters. 
Pinelli, bom a Neapolitan, but residing at Venice, among 
other peculiar honours received from the senate, was there 
distinguished by the affectionate title of * the Venetian.' 

Yet such a character as Atticus couM not escape cen- 
sure from ' men of the world ;' they want the heart and the 
imagination to conceive something better than themselves. 
The happy indifference, perhaps the contempt, of our At- 
ticus for rival factions, they have stigmatised as a Cold neu- 
tralitTi and a timid cowardly hypocrisy. Tet Atticus 
could not have been a mutual fnend, had both not alike 
heU the man of letters as a sacred being amidst their dis- 

Eiiised ambition ; and the urbanity of Atticus, while it 
alanced the fierceness of two heroes, Pompey and Cnsar, 
could even temper the rivalry of genius in the orators 
Hortensius and Cicero. A great man of our own country 
widely differed from the accusers of Atticus ; Sir Mat- 
thew Hale lived in times distracted, and took the charac- 
ter of our man of letters for his model, adopting two prin- 
ciples in the conduct of Atticus ; engaging with no party 
or public business, and affording a constant relief to the 
unfortunate of whatever party, he was thus preserved 
amidit the contests of times. £ven Cicero himself, in his 
happier moments, in addressing his friend, exclaims—* I 
had much rather be silting on your little bench under Aris- 
totle's picture, than in the curule chairs of our great ones.' 
This wish was probably sincere, and reminds us of another 
great politician in his secession from public afilaifs, retreat- 
ing to a literary life, when he appears suddenly to have 
discovered a new-found world. Fox's favourite hne, whick 
he often repeated, was, 

< How various his employments whom tho work! 
Calls idle.' Ccwper. 

If the personal interests ofthe man of letters are not 
too deeply involved in society, his individual p ru apor i ty 
however is never contrary to public happinen. Other 

* £d AttkuD, Lib. i. £p. 17. 
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profoMkaw necMMurily eii>t by the oooffict and the ctla^ 
BUtiet of the comnuuiity ; the politician ia freat by hatch- 
ing an intrigue ; the lawver it cooDtinc hie brieHi ; the 
physician hfs sickrliet ; the loidier is CMmorous for war, 
and the merchant riota on the public calamity of hifh 
pricei. But the man of letters only calls lor peace and 
nooks, to Jinite himself with his brothers soattered over 
Europe ; and his usefulnen can only be felt, when, after 
a long interchange of destruction, men during short inters 
▼als, recovering their senses, discover that * knowledge 
is power.' 

Of those eminent men of letters, who were not aathors, 
the history of Peiresc opens the most enlarged view of 
their activity. This moving picture of a literary life bad 
been lost for us, bad not Peiresc found in Qassendi a twin- 
spirit; so intimate was that biographer with the very 
thoughts ; so doeely united in the same pursuits, and so 
perpetual an observer of the remarkable man whom he has 
uimonalized, that when employed on this elaborate resem- 
blance of his friend, he was only painting himself with all 
the identifying strokes of sel&love. 

It was m the vast library of Pinelli, the founder of the 
most magnificent one in Europe, that Peiresc, then a 

^outh, fea the remote hope oi emulaiing the man of letters 
efore his eyes. His liie was not without preparation, not 
without fortunate coincidences, but there was a grandeur 
of design in the execution, which originated in the genius 
of the man himself. 

The curious senius of Peiresc was marked bj its pre- 
cosity, as usualW are strong passions in strong minds ; this 
was the germ of all those studies which seemed mature in 
his youth. He resolved on a personal iniercoune with the 
great literary characters of Europe ; and his friend has 
thrown over these literarv travels, that charm of detail by 
which we accompany Peiresc mto the libraries of the 
teamed ; there with the historian opening new sources of 
history, or with the critic correcting manuscripts, and se&> 
tling points of erudition ; or by the opened cabinet of the 
antiquary, decyphering obscure inscriptions, and'explatn- 
mg medals ; in the galleries of the curious in art, among 
their marUos, their pictures and their prints, he has often 
revealed to the artist some secret in his own art. In the 
museum of the naturalist, or among the plants of the 
botanist, there was no rarity of nature, and no work of art 
on which he had not to communicate ; his mind toiled with 
that impatience of knowled^fo, that becomes a pain only in 
the cessation of rest. In England Peiresc was the asso- 
oiate of Camden and Selden, and had more than one inter- 
view with that friend to literary men, our calumniated 
James I ; one mav judge by these who were the men 
whom he first soueht, aiui by whom be himself ever after 
waa soQffht. Such indeed were immortal friendships ! im- 
mortal they may be justly called, from the objects in which 
they concerned themselves, and from the permanent re- 
sults of their corab'uuHl studies. 

Another peculiar greatness in this literary character 
was his enlarged devotion to Uteratore for itself; he made 
his own universal curiosity the source of knowledge to 
other men ; considering the studious as forming but one 
great family wherever they were, the national repositories 
of knowledfge in Europe, for Peiresc, formed but one col- 
lection for the world. This man of letters had possessed 
himself of their contents, that he might have manuscripts 
collected, tmedited pieces explored, extracts supplied, and 
even draughtsmen employed in remote (larts of tne world, 
to furnish views and plans, and to copy antiquities for the 
student, who in some Distant retirement discovered that the 
literary treasures of the world were unfailingly opened to 
him by the secret devotion of this man of letters. 

Carryuu on the same grandeur in his views, Europe 
could not limit his inextinguishable curiosity ; his univer- 
sal mind busied itself in every part of the habitable globe. 
He kept up a noble tra^c with all travellers, supplying 
them with philosophical instruments and recent inventions, 
by which he facilitated their discoveries, and secured their 
reception even in barbarous realms ; in return he claimed, 
at his own cost. Tor he was ' bom rather to give than to re- 
ceive,' Says Oassendi, fresh imoortations of oriental 
literature, curious antiquities, or ootanic rarities, and it 
was the curiosity of Peiresc which first embellished bis 
own garden, and thence the gardens of Europe, with a 
rich variety of exotic flowers and fruits. Whenever he 
was presented wuh a medal, a vase, or a manuscript, he 
never slept over the gift till he had discovered whst the 
donor delighted in ; and a book, a picture, or a plant, when 
nonev could not be offered, fed th«ir mutual passion and 



sustained the general canse of science.— The 
pondeoce of Peiresc branched out to tha &fthast booada 
of Ethmpia, connected both Americas, and had tonehed 
the newly discovered extremities of the universa, wImo 
this intrepid mind ckised in a premature death. 

I have drawn this imperfect riew of Peireac's charaetnr, 
that men of letters may be reminded of the capacities they 
possess. There still remains another peculiar fbaturo. 
With all these vast views the fortune of Peiresc was doC 
great ; and when he sometimes endured tbe reproadi of 
those whose sordidness was startled at this prodigaliry of 
mind, and the great objects which were tho result, Peiresc 
replied that * a small matter suffices (or the natuial wanu 
or a literanr man, whose true wealth consists ia the mo- 
numents of arts, the treasures of his library, and the bro- 
therly affections of the ingenious.' He was a French 
judge, but he supported the dignity more by his own cha- 
racter than by luxury or parade. ^He would not wear silk, 
and no tapestry hangings ornamented his apartments ; bot 
the walls were covered with the portraits of his literary 
friends: and in the unadorned simplicity of his study, hm 
books, his papers, and his letters were scattered about him 
on the tables, the seats, and the floor. There, Mealing 
from the work), he would sometimes admit to his spare 
supper his friend Gassendi, * content,' says that amiable 
philosopher, ' to have me for his guest.' 

Peiresc, like Pinelli, never published an^ work. Few 
days, indeed, passed without Peiresc writing a letter en 
the most curious inquiries ; epistles which might be con- 
sidered as so many little books, observes Gassendi.* 
These men of letters derived their pleasure, and perhaps 
their pride, from those vast strata of knowledge which 
their curiosity had heaped together in their mighty coJoo- 
tions. They either were not endowed with that niculty of 

f^enios which strikes out sgsregate views, or with the'ta- 
ent of composition which embellishes m'mute ones. Thin 
deficiency in the minds of such may be attributed to a 
thirst of learning, which the very means to allay can on<y 
inflame. From all sides they are gathering iniormaiion'; 
and that knowledge seems never perfect to which every 
day brings new acquisitions. With these men, to com- 
pose is to hesitate : and to revise is to be mortified by 
fresh doubts and unsupplied omistiions. Peirese was en^ 
ployed all his life in a history of Provence ; and day after 
day he was adding to the splendid msss. But * Peiresc,' 
observes Gassendi, * could not mature the birth of his lite- 
rary offspring, or lick it into any shape of elegant form ; be 
was therefore content to take the midwife's part, by help- 
ing the happier labours of others.' 

Such are the silent cultivators of knowledge, who are 
rarely authors, but who are often, however, contributing 
to the works of authors : without their secret labours, the 
public would not have possessed many valued works. 
That curious knowledge of books which, since Europe has 
become literary, is both the beginning and the result of 
knowledge ; and Uterary history itself, which is the hi^ 
tory of the age, of the nation and of the individual, one of 
the important consequences of these vast collections of 
books, nas almost been created in our own times. These 
sources, which offer so much delightful instruction to the 
author and the artist, are separate studies from the colti* 
vation of literature and the arts, and constitute more par- 
ticularly the province of these men of letters. 

The philosophical writer, who can adorn tho page or 
history, is not always equal to form it. Robertson, after 
his successful history of Scotland, was lone irresolute in 
bis design, and so unpractised in researches of tbe sort 
he was desirous of atieroptii^, that his admirers had 
nearly lost his popular productions, had not a fortunate 
inlroauction to Dr Birch enabled him to open the clasped 
books, and to drink of the sealed fountains. Robenien 
has confessed his inadequate knowledge and his overflow^ 
ing gratitude, in letters which I have elsewhere printed. 
A suggestion by a man of letters has opened the career ef 

* The history of the letters of Pehpes Is remarkable. Hs 
preserved copies of his entire correspondence ; but it has baso 
recordeil that mnny of then epistles were consumed, to ssrs 
fuel, by tho obstinate avarke of a niece. This would not have 
been a solitary infltance of eminent men leaving their collee> 
tione to unworthy descendanta However, after the silence of 
more than s century, some of these letters have been recovered 
and may be found in eome French journals of A. MiUio. 
They descended from the gentleman who married this ntf 
piece, probably the roinains'ofthe collection. The lettera an* 
awer to the description of Oassendi, full of curious knowiedco 
and observation. 
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wuj an Mprint ; a hint from Walsh conveyed a new 
coacq>tion of English poetry to one of its masters. The 
«slebimted treatise of Grotios, on * Peaee and War,* was 
projected by Peiresc. It was said of Magliabedu, who 
knew all books and never wrote one, that by his diffusive 
eonmunicatioas he was in some respects coocenied in all 
the great works of his times. Sir Robert Cotton greatly 
assisted Camden and Speed ; and that hermit of titerap 
lure, Baker of Cambridge, was still supplying with his in- 
valuable researches, Bamet, Kennet, Heame, of Middle- 
ton. Such is the concealed aid which these men of letters 
afford our authors, and which we may compare to those 
subterraneoas streams, which flowing into spacious lakes, 
are still, unobserved, enlarging the waters vrhich attract 
the public eye. 

Such are theae men of letters ! bat the hut touches of 
their picture, given with all the delicacy and wannth of a 
sel&painler, may come from the Count de Caylus, cele- 
brated for Us collections and for his geaeroos patronage 
of artists. 

< His glory is con6ned to the mere power which he has 
of being one day useful to letters and to the arts ; for his 
whole hfe is employed in collecting materials uT which 
learned men and artists make no use till after the death of 
hrai who amassed them. It affords him a very sensible 
pleasure to labour in hopes of being useful to those who 
pursue the same course of studies, while there are so 
great a number who die without diwharging the debt 
which they incur to society.' 

CHAPTER XVII. 

I.ITEBART OLD AOK. 

The oM age of the literary character retains its enjoy* 
aents, and usually its powers, a happiness which accom- 

Kiies no other. The old age of coquetry with extinct 
uty ; that of the used idler left without a sensation ; 
that of a grasping CroMus, who envies his heir ; or that 
of the Machiavel who has no looter a voice in the cabinet, 
makes all these persons resemble unhappy spirits who 
cannot find their graves. But for the aged man of tetters 
memory returns to her stories, and imagination is still on 
the wing, amidst fresh discoveries and new designs. The 
others fall like dry leaves, but he like ripe fruit, and is 
iralued whan no longer on the tree. 

The intellectual raculties, the latest to decline, are often 
vigorous in the decrepitude of age. The curious mind is 
-auil striking out into new pursuits ; and the mind of cenius 
la still creating. Aitcora imparo !•** Yet I am Tearn- 
Bg!' Such was the concise inscription of an ingenious 
device of an old man placed in a child's go>cart, with an 
hourglass upon it, which Michael Angelo applied to his 
nwn vast genius in his ninetieth year.*** 

Time, Uie great destroyer of other men's happiness, 
^T enlarges me patrimonv of literature to its poeseesor. 
A learned and highly intellectual friend once said to me, 
' If I have aceoiied more knowledge these last four years 
fhan I had hitherto, I shall add materially to my stores 
in the next four years ; and so at every subsequent period 
^ my life, should I acquire only in the same proportion, 
the general mass of my knowledge will greatly accumu- 
late. If we are net deprived by nature or misfortune, of 
the means to pursue this perpetual au^entation of know- 
ledge, I do not see but we may be still fully occupied and 
deeply interested even to the last day of our earthly term.' 
In such pursuits, where life is rather wearing out, than 
nisting out, as Bishop Cumberland expressed it, death 
acarcely can take us by surprise : and much less by those 
continued menaces vHiich snake the eki age of men, of no 
intellectual pursuits, who are d ving so many years. 

Active enjoyments in the decline of Ura, then, consti- 
tute the happiness of literary men : the study of the arts 
and literature spread a sunshine in the winter of their 
days ; and their own works may be as delightful to them- 
aelves, as roses plucked by the Norwegian amidst his 
•news ; and thev will discover that unregarded kindness 
of nature, who has given flowers that only open iu the 
evening, and flower through Uie nij^t-time. Meeker offers 
a beautiful instance even of the influence of late studies 
in life ; ibr he tells us, that * the era of three-score and ten 
ia an agreeable age for writing ; your mind has not lost its 

* This characteristic fbrm closes the lectures of Mr Finell, 
who ihns indirectly reminds us of the last words of Reynolds ; 
and (he graver or Blake, vfcal as the pencil of Fuseli, has 
raised the person of Michael Angelo with lis admirable per* 
trak, bnauUng losplTBUoa 



vigour, and envy leaves you in peace.* The opening of 
one of La Motbe le Vayer's Treatises is striking : < I 
should but ill return the favotirs Ood has granted me m the 
eightieth year of my age, should I allow myself to give 
way to that shameless want of occupation which I have 
condemned all my life ;' and the old man proceeds with 
his 'observations, on the composition and reading of 
books.' The literary character has been fully occupied 
in the eightieth and nmetieth year of life. Isaac Walton 
still glowed while writing some of the most interesting 
biographies in his eighty-fifth year, and in his ninetieth 
enriched the poetical world with the first publication of a 
romantic tale by Chalkhill, * the friend of Spenser.' Bod- 
mer, beyond eighty, was occupied on Homer, and Wiel- 
land on Cicero's Letters.* But the delight of opening a 
new pursuit, or a new course of reading, imparts the vi- 
vacity and novelty of youth even to old^ age ; the revolu- 
tions of modem chemistry kindled the curioshy of Dr 
Reid to his latest days ; and a deservedly popular authoTi 
now advanced in life, at this moment, has discovered, in 
a class of reading to which he had never been accustomed, 
what will probaUy supply him with fresh furniture for hia 
mmd during life. Even the steps of time are retraceo, 
and what has passed away again becomes ours ; for in 
advanced life a return to our early studies refreshes and 
renovates the spirits ; we open the poets who msde us 
enthusiasts, and the philosophers who taught us to think, 
with a new source of feeling in our own experience. Adam 
Smith coi^essed his satisfaction at this pleasure to pro- 
fessor Dugald Siewsrt, while * he waii reperiising, with 
the enthusiasm of a siudemt, the tragic poets of ancient 
Greece, and Sophocles and Euripides lay open on his 
table.' 

Dans ses veines tuujours nn jenne sang bouillone, 
£t Sophocle & cent ans peint encore Antigone. 

The calm philosophic Hume found death only could inter* 
nipt the keen pleasure he was again reoeiving fi-om Lu- 
cian, and which could inspire him at the moment with a 
humourous self-dialogue with Charon. 

Not without a sense of exultation has the literary cha- 
racter felt his happiness, in the unbroken chain of his 
habits and his feelings. Hobbes exulted that he had our* 
lived his enemies, and was still the same Hnbbes ; and to 
demonstrate the reality of this existence, published, in the 
eighty^eventh year or his age, his version of the Odyssey, 
ami the following year, his iTiaid. Of the happy results of 
hterary habits in advanced life, the Count de Tressan, the 
elegant abridger of the old French romances, in his * lite- 
rary advice to his children,' has drawn a most pleasing 
picture. With a taste for study, which be fuuna rather 
inconvenient in the moveable existence of a man of the 
world, and a military wanderer, he had however contrived 
to reaerve an hour or two every day for literary pursuits ; 
the men of science, with whom he had chiefly associated, 
appear to have turned his passion to observation and 
knowledge, rather than towards imagination and feeling ; 
the combination formed a wreath for his grey hairs. When 
Count de Tressan retired from a brilliant to an afiectioo- 
ate circle, amidst hia family, he pursued his literary tastes, 
with the vivacity of a young autnor inspired by the illusion 
of fame. At the age of seventy-five, with the imagination 
ofa jpoet,he abridged, he translated, he recomposed his 
old Uhivalric Romances, and his reanimated fancy struck 
fire in the veins of the old man. Among the first designs 
of his retiremem was a singular philosophical legacy for 
his children ; it was a view of the history and prc^esa of 
the human mind— of its principles, its errors, and its ad- 
vantages, as these were reflected in himself; in the dawn- 
ings of his taste, (he secret inclinations of his mind, which 
the men of genius of the age with whom he associated had 
developed ; in expatiating on their memory, he calls on his 
children to witness the happiness of study, in those plea- 
sures which were soothing and adorning his old age. 
* Without knowledge, without literature,^ exclaims die 
venerable enthusiast, * in whatever rank we are bom, we 
can only resemble the vulgar.' To the Centenary Fon- 
tenelle the Count de Tressan was chiefly indebted for the 
happy life he derived from the cultivation of literature ; 
and when this man of a hundred years died, Tressan, 
himself on the borders of the grave, would ofier the last 
fruits of his mind in an eloge to ms ancient master; it waa 
the voice of the dying to the dead, a last moment of the 

* See Curioeities of Literature on < The p rogra m of old age 
Innawatudiaa' 
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Uuft mod fientilMtttyvf genius, which fe«bl« life oouhl nol 
extinxuith. 

If the gfioiui of Cicero, iaepirud bjthe lore of literature, 
has thrown tomething delif htful over Ihie lateet seeaoo of 
life, in hie de SeneetitU: nod if to have written on old ace, 
in old age, ie to bare obtained a triumph over time,* tno 
literary character, when he ahall discover himself like a 
stranger in a now world, when all that he loved has not 
life, Kod all that lives has no love for old age ; when he 
shall find himself grown obsolete, when his ear shall cease 
to listen, and nature has locked up the man entirely within 
binraelf, even then the votary of bterature shall not feel the 
decline of life {— preserring the flame alive on the altar, 
and even at his last moments, in the act of sacrifice. Such 
was the fate, perhaps now told for the first time, of the 

Seat Lord Clarendon ; it was in the midst of compositian 
at his pen soddenlv fell from his hand on the paper, he 
took it up again, ana again it fell ; deprived of the sense of 
touch, he found his hand without motion ; the earl jper- 
ceived himself struck by palsy—and thus was the life of 
the noble exile closed amidst the warmth of a literary 
work, imfinished. 



CHAPTER XVni. 



LiTSBAEY uowotrns. 



liiterature ik an avenue to glory, ever open for those in- 
genious men who are deprived oT honours or of wealth. 
Like that illustrious Roman who owed nothing to his an- 
osstors, viidur ev se imhis, they seem self-bom ; and in 
the baptism of fame, they have given themselves their 
name. The sons of a sword-maker, a potter, and a tax- 
gatherer, were thn greatest of Orators, tne roost majestic 
of poets, and the most graceful of the satirists of antiquity. 
The eloquent Massillon, the brilliant Plechier, Rousseau 
and Diderot; Johnson, Akenside, and Franklin, arose 
amidst the most humble avocations. 

It is the prerogative of genius to elevate obscure men 
to the higher class of society ; if the influence of wealth in 
the present day has been iustly said to have created a now 
arutocracy of its own, and where they already begin to be 
jealous of their ranks, we may assert that genius creates 
a sort of intellectuni nobility, which is conferred <m some 
Literary iDharacters by the involuntary feelhigs of the 
public; and were men of frenius to bear arms, they might 
consist not of imafiinary thmge, of griflius and chimeras, 
hot of deeds performod and of public works in existence. 
When Dnodi raised the great astronomical clock at the 
University of Padua, which was long the admiration of 
Europe, it gave a name and nobility to its maker and all 
his descendants ; there still lives *a Marquis Dondi dal* 
Horologiu. Sir Hugh Middieton, in memory of his vast 
enterprise, chanced his former arms to bear three piles, by 
which instruments he had strengthened the works he had 
invented, when his genius poured forth iho waters through 
our metropolis, dislin{;uishing it from all others in the 
world. Should not Kvelvn have inserted an oak-tree in 
liis bearings 7 For our authw's 'Sylva' occasioned the 
plantation of ' many millions of timber-trees,' and the 
present navy of Qreat Britain has been constructed with 
the oaks which the genius of Evelyn planted. If the pub- 
lic have borrowed the names of some Lords to srace a 
Sandwich and a Spenser, we msy be allowed to raise into 
titles of literary nonility those distinctions which the public 
•voice has attached to some authors ; JBsehylua Putter, 
^thtnian Stuart, and Anaereon Moore. 

This intellectual nobility is not chimerical ) does it not 
•eparate a man from the crowd 7 Whenever the rightful 

Kssessor appears, will not the eyes of all spectators be 
ed on him 7 I allude tu scenes which I have witnessed. 
Will not even literary honours add a nobility to nobility 7 
wad teach the nation to esteem a name which might oihe.r- 
wne be hidden under its rsnk, and remain nnknowo ? Our 
illustriouslistof literary noblemen is far more glorious than 
the satirical ** Catalogue of Noble Authors," drawn up 
by a polishefl and heartless cynic, who has pointed his 
birilliant shafls at all who were chivalrous in spirit, or ap- 
pertained to the family of genius. One may presume on 
the existence of this intellectual nobility, from the extra- 
ordinary circumstance that the Great liave actually felt a 
jealousy of the literary rank. But no rivality can exist in 
the solitary honour conferred on an author : an honour not 

* Spurlnna, or the Comfons of Old Age, by 81r Thomas 



derived from birth, nor creation, but from pabUc opiaioQ; 
and as inseparable from his name, as an essential qDt% 
is from its object ; for the diamond will sparkle and ihs 
rose will be fragrant, otherwise, it is no diamond nor rose. 
The great may well condeacend to be humble to Gsains, 
since genius pays its homage in becoming proud of that 
humihty. Cardinal Riehebeu was mortinaa at the cde* 
brity or the unbending ComeiUe ; several noblemen wars 
at Pope's indifference to their rank ; and Magliabeehi, the 
book^rodigv of his age, whom every literarv stranger 
visited at Florence, assured Lord Raley, that the Duke of 
Tuscany had become jealous of the attention be was re- 
ceiving from foreigners, aa thoy usually went first to see 
Magliabeehi before the Grand Duke. A confession by 
Montesquieu states, with open candour, a fact m his hfs, 
which confirms this jealousy of the Great with the lite- 
rary Character. ' On my entering into life, I was spoken 
of as s man of talents, and people of condition gave me a 
favourable reception ; but when the success of mv Penian 
Letters proved perlmps that I was not unwortny of my 
reputation, and tne punlic began to esteem me, mjf nefp- 
tion mth tk» gnat teas duamragingi tmd I txperienoed m- 
nunurabU mortificatuni* Montesquieu subjoins a refleo- 
tion sufficiently humiliating for the mere nobleman : ' The 
Great, inwar<»y wounded with the glory of a celebrated 
name, seek lo humble it. In general ne only can patiendj 
endure the fame of others, who deserves fame himself.' 
This sort of jealousy unquestionably prevailed in the lats 
Lord Orford ; a wit, a man of the worM, and a man of 
rack, but while he considered literature as a mere amuie- 
ment, he was mortified at not obtaining literary celebritjr; 
he felt his authorial, always beneath his personal cbaia^ 
ter; he broke With every Kterarr man who kwked up to 
him as their friend ; and now he has delivered his feehitfs 
on Johnson, Goldsmith and Gray, whom unfortunately for 
him he personaUy knew^ it fell to my lot to discover ; I 
could add, but not diminish, what has been called the se- 
verity of that delineation.* 

Who was the dignified character, Lord GhesterfieU er 
Samuel Johnson, when the great anthor, proud of bis la- 
bour, rejected his lordship's sneaking patronage 7 * I valns 
myself/ says Swift, < upon making the nuaBtry desire to 
be acquainted with Parndl, and not Pamell with the mini^ 
try.' Piron would not suffer the Literary Character lo be 
lowered in his presence. Entering the apartment of a 
nobleman, who was conducthig aaotner oaer to the stair's 
head, the latter stopped to make way for Piron. 'Ptts 
on my lord,' said themMe maater, *paas, heii onlva 
poet.* Piron replied, * sinoe our auahuea are declared, I 
shall take mv rank,' and placed himaelf before the kwd. 
Nor is this pride, the true source of elevated eharaeiar, 
refused to the great artiat as well as the great antbor. 
Michael Angdo, invited by Julius II, to the Court d 
Rome, found that intrigue had indisposed hia Holinem i^ 
wards him, and more than onde, the great artist was » 
fered lo linger in attendanoe m the anti-ehamber. Gas 
day the indignant msn of genius exclaimed, * tel! bis bsli- 
ness, if be wants me, he must kmk for me elaewhers.' Bs 
flew back to his beloved Florence, to proceed with that 
celebrated cartoon, which aflerwarda became a favooiile 
study with all artists. Thrice the Pope wrote for bis rf» 
turn, and at length menaced the little state of Tusetfy 
with war, if Michael Angelo prolonged his absence. Be 
returned. The sublime artist knelt at the feet of the Father 
of the Church, turning aaide his trooUed oountensses h 
silence : an mtermeddling Bishop offered himself u a ■•- 
(Uator, apologising for our artist oy observing, that * of dus 
prood humour are these painters made !' Julias turned ts 
this pitiable mediator, and as Vasari tells used a switch on 
this occasion, oboerving, * you speak injuriously of hia» 
while I am silent. It is vou who are ignorant.' RaiiiBK 
Michael Angelo, Julius II, embraced the man of geaiof. 
* T can make lords of you every dav, but I cannot create a 
Titian,' said the Emperor Charies' V to his courtiers, who 
had become jealous of the houn, and the half-beuWt 

1, that he might csnvsfss mm 



which that mcnareh oaanaged, ,_ . 

the man of genius at his work. There is aa elevated »- 
tereourae between Power and Genius ; and if tl^*** J^ 
ficicnt in reciprocal esteem, neither are givat. TIm IBM* 
lectnal nobility aeems to have been asserted by De Harlqr, 
a great French statesman, fiar when the academywtf 
once not received with royal honours, he complaiBed » 
the French monarch, observing, that when * a nmn of Ml^ 
tsra was presented lo Francis I, for the first time, the hiag 
* CalsmMaaef Atttois, YoL I. ' 
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djwaTs idttnoed three etefM from the throne to receive 
Inula 

If erer the Toioe of mdivkhnlf cut recompeiMe a life of 
fitaranr labour it it in sDeakiag a forei|n acceat^t •oondi 
like ibe dieiant plaudit of peeterity. The distance of 
•pnce between the liCerarr cnarmcter and the inquirer in 
•ome reepecti represenCk the diatanoe of time which sepa- 
ralee the author lirom the next a^e. Fontenelle was never 
more gratified than when a Swede, arriving at the muee of 
Paris, imjuired of the cuitom-houM officers where Font»* 
nelle resided, and espremed his indignation that not one of 
them had ever heanl of his name, uobbes expresses his 
proad delight that his portrait was sought after by foreign- 
ers nnd that the Great Duke of Tuscany nmde the phSo- 
■opher the object of his first inquiries. Camden was not 
insensible to the visits of German noblemen, who were 
desiroos of seeing the British Pliny ; and Pocock, while 
he received no aid from patronage at home for his Oriental 
■todies, never relaxed in those unrequited labours, from 
the warm personal testimonies of learned foreigners, who 
hastened to see and converse with this prodigy d* eastern 
learning. 

Yes ! to the verv presence of the man of genius will the 
world spontaneously pay their tribute of resi>ect, of admi- 
ration, or of k)ve ; manv a pilgrimage has no Uved to re- 
ceive, and many a crowd has followed his footsteps. There 
are aays in the life of genius which repav its sufierings. 
Demosthenes confessedbe was pleased wnen even a fiso- 
woman of Athens pointed him out. Comeille luul his par- 
ticular seat in the theatre, and the audience would rise to 
mdute him when he entered. At the presence of Raynal 
in the House of Commons, the speaker was requested to 
suspend the debate till that illustrious foreigner, who bad 
written on the English parliament, was there placed and 
distinanished, to his honour. Spinosa, when he gained a 
bumble livelihood by grinding optical glasses, at an obscure 
village in Holland, was visited by the first General in Eu- 
rope, who, for the sake of this philosophical conference, 
suspended his march. 

In all ageS} and in all countries, has this feelinff been 
created : nor is it a temporary ebullition, nor an individual 
nonour; it comes out of the heart of man. In Spain, 
whatever was most beautiful in its kind was described by 
the name of the great Spanish bard ; every thing excellent 
was called a Lope. Italy would furnish a volume of the 
pobKc honours decreed to literary men, nor is that spirit 
extinct, though the national character has fallen by the 
chance of fortune ; and Metastasio and Tiraboschi re- 
ceived what had been accorded to Petrarch and to Pogsio. 
Qermany, patriotic to its literary characters, is the land of 
the enthusiasm of genius. On the borders of the Linnet, 
m th# public walk of Zurich, the monument of Gesner, 
erected by the votes of his iellow-citixens, attests their sen- 
sibility ; and a solemn funeral honoured the remains of 
Klopstock, led by the senate of Hamburgh, with fifty thoo- 
■ana votaries^ so penetrated by one universal seatunent, 
that this multitude preserved a mournful silence, and the 
interference of the police ceased to be necessary throuj^ 
Che city at the solemn burial of the man of genius. Has 
even Holland proved insensible ? The statue of Eras- 
mus, in Rotteraam, still animates her young students, and 
offers a noble example to her neighbours of the influence 
even of the sight of the statue of a man of genius ; nor 
must it be forgotten that the senate of Rotterdam declared 
of the emigrant Bayle, that * such a man should not be 
considered as a foreigner.' In France, since Francis I 
created geuitts, and Louis XIV knew to be liberal to it, 
the impulse was communicated to the French people. 
There the statues of their illustrious men spread inspira- 
tion on the spots which living they would have haunted— 
in thehr theatres the great dramatists ; in their Institute 
their tllustrioos authors ; in their public edifices their other 
men of genius.* This is worthy of the country which 

. * We cannot bury ths Fsme of our English woithies— that 
exists before as, independent of ourselves ; but we buiy the 
influence of their inspiring preeenoe In those immoital memo* 
ttali of genius easy to be read by ail men, their statues and 
their bmts, consigning them to spots seldom visfeed, and ofien 
too obscure to be viewed. Count Algaroiti has Ingeniously 
said * L^argeni que nous employons en tabatiferM et eo pom' 
pons servoit aux anelens k o6J6brer la m6roolre des grands 
hommes par des monumens dignes de passer k la po^rii/A; 
et Ik ou I'on brule des feux de joie pour une vidolre rampor* 
c6e, ils 6iev^ni des ares de triompne de porphyre ec de mar- 
bre.* May we not, for ovr honour, and wr the advaatage of 



privilegsd the fiunilyof I«a Fontaine to be for ever exsnpiv 
bom taxes, and decreed that the productions of the mind. 
were not seizable, when the creditore of Crebfllon woiim 
have attached the produce of his tragedies. These dis- 
tinctive honours aooorded to jtenius were in unison with 
their decree respecting the will of Bavle. It was the sub* 
iect of a law-«uit between the heir or the will, and the in* 
heritor by blood. The latter contested that tins great bte- 
rary character, being a fugitive for religion and dying in a 
prooibited countrv, was witlHMit the power of disposing of 
ois property, and thai our author, when he resided in 
Hollana, was civilly dead. In the pariiament of Toukwse 
the judge decided that learned men are free in all eomi* 
tries ; that he who had sought in a foreign land an asylom 
firom his love of letters, was no fugitive ; that it was un- 
worthy of France to treat as a stnmger a son in i^iom 
she gloried ; and he protested against the notion of a civil 
deatn to such a man as Bayle, whose name was living 
throughout Europe. 

Even the most comnson objects are oonsocrateo when 
associated with the memory of the man of genius. We 
still seek for bis tomb on the spot where it has vanished ; 
the enthusiasts of genius still wander on the hills of Pau- 
silippe, and muse on Virgil to retrace his landscapes or 
as Sir William Jones ascended Forest-hill, with the Alle- 
gro in his hand, and step by step, seemed in his fancy to 
have trodden in the foot-path of Milton ; there is a grove 
at Magdalen College which retains the name of Addison's 
walk, where still the student will linger ; and there is a 
cave at Macao, which is still visited by the Portuguese 
from a national foehng, where Camoens is said to nave 
composed his Lusiad. When Petnrch was passing by 
his native town he was received with the hooora of his 
fame ; but when the heads of the town, unawares to Pe- 
trarch, conducted him to the house where the poet was 
bom, and informed him that the proprietor had often wished 
to make alterations, but that the towns-people had risen to 
insist that the house which was oonsecratea by the birth of 
Petrarch should be preserved unchanged ; this was a tri- 
umph more affecting to Petrereh than his coronation at 
Rome. In the village of Gertaldo is still shown the house 
of Boccaccio ; and on a turret are seen the arms of the Me- 
dici, which they bad sculptured there, with an inscription 
alluding to a small house and a name which filleo the 
worid. < Foreigners,' says Anthony Wood of Mihon, 
< have, out of pure devotion, gone to Bread^reet to see 
the house and chamber where he was bom ;* and at Paris 
the house which Voltaire inhabited, and at Femey his stu- 
dy, are both preserved inviolate. Thus is the verv apart* 
ment of a man of genius, the chair he studied in, the table 
he wrote on, contemplated with curiosity ; the spot is full 
of local impressions. And all this happens fi^m an un- 
satisfied desire to see and hear him whom we never can 
see nor hear; yet in a moment of illuaion, if we listen to a 
tiaditional conversation, if we can revive oiie of his feel- 
ings, if we can catch but a dim image of his person, we 
reproduce this man of genius before us, on whose foatnres 
we so often dwell. Even the rage of the military spirit 
baa taught itself to respect the abode of genius ; and Om- 
sar and Svlla, who never spared their own Roman blood, 
alike felt tneir spirit rebuked, and saved the literary city of 
Athens. The house of the man of genius has been spared 
amidst contending empires, from the davs of Pindar to 
those of Buifon ; wd the recent letter of Prince Scfawartc- 
enberg to the Countess, for the preservation of the philo- 
sopher's chateau, is a memorial of this elevated feenng.* 

And the meanest things, the very hoosehdd stuff* asso- 
ciated with the memory of the man of genius, become the 
objects of our affections. At a festival in honour of Thom- 

'" In the grandeur of MlIton*s verss we perceive the fooling 
he sssociatsd with this literary honour. 

* The great Eroathisn conqueror bid spare 
The house of PIndarus when temple and tower 
Went to the ground .* Sonnet VIII. 

* To the Countew of Buffon, In Montbard. 

* The Emperor, my Sovereign, hsTing ordered me to pro- 
vide for the security of all places dedicated to the sciences, 
and of such as recall the remembrance of men who have done 
honour to the age in which they lived, I have the honour to 
send to your ladyship a safeguard for your chateau of Mont- 
bard. 

* The residence of the Historian of Nature most bs sacred 
In the eyes of all the friends of science. It is a domain which 
belongs to all mankind.— I have ihs honour, (cc. 

* ScHWABTSunamo.' 
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•on ihe poet, the chair iir which he composed part of his 
SeatoM was produced, and appears to have communicated 
some of the raptures to which he was Uable who had sat 
in that chair ; Rabelais among his drollest inyeniinns, 
could nor have imagined that his old cloak would have 
been preserved in the Univtrsity oCMonlpellier for future 
doctors to wear on the day they took their degree ; nor 
eould Shakspcare, that the mulberry tree which he plant- 
ed wouM have been multiplied into relics. But in such 
instances the feeling is right with a wrong direction ; and 
while the populace are 'exhausting their emotions on an 
old tree, and an old clorfk, they are paving that involuntary 
tribute to genius which forms its pride, and wUl generate 
the race. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

THE XNFLUSIfCE OF AUTHORS. 

Wherefore should not the literary character be associate 
ed in utUilv or glory with the other professional classes of 
•ociety ? These indeed press more immediately on the at- 
tention of men ; they are stimulated by personal interests, 
and they are remunerated by honours ; while the literary 
character, from its habits, is secluded ; prodcing its usft- 
fuiness in concealment, and often at a late period in life ; not 
always too of immediate application, and ofion even unvap 
lued by the passing generauun. 

It is curious to OMervn of the characters of the other 
classes in tociety, how each rises or falls in public esteem, 
according to the exigencies of the times. Ere we had 
swept from the seas all the fleets of our rivals, the naval 
hero was the popular cliaracter; while military, from the 
political panic occasioned by standing armies, was in- 
variably lowered in public regard ; the extraordinary 
change of circumstances, and the genius of one man, 
have entirely reversed the public feelmg.'*' 

The commercial character was long, even in this coun- 
try, placed very low in the scale of honour ; the merchant 
was considered merely as a money-trader, profiling by the 
individual distress of the nobleman, and afterwards was 
viewed with jealous eyes by the country gentleman. A 
Dutch monarcii, who initiated us into the mysteries of 
banks and loans, by combining commercial influence with 
political power, raised the mercantile chvacter. $ 

But the commercial prosperity of a nation inspires no 
venerariou in mankind ; nor will its mibtanr power win 
their affection. There is an interchange ot opinions, as 
well as of spices and specif, which induces nations to 
esteem each other ; and there is a glorious succession of 
authors, as well as of seamen and soldiers, for ever 
standing before the eyes of the universe. 

It is by our authors that foreigners have been taught to 
subdue their own orejudices. About the year 1700, the 
Italian Gemelli told all Europe that he could find nothing 
among us but our writingt to distinguish us from the 
worst of barbarians. Our civil wars, and our great revolu- 
tion, had probably disturbed the Italian's imagination. Too 
long we appeared a people whose genius partook of the 
density and variableness of our climate, incapacitated 
even by situation, from the enjoyment of arts which had 
noi yet travelled to us ; and as u Nature herself had de- 
signed to disjoin us from more polished neighbours and 
brighter skies. We now arbitrate among the nations of 
the world ; we possess their involuntary esteem , nor is 
there a man of genius among them who stands unconnect- 
ed with our intellectual soveregnty. 

* We conquered France, but felt our captive's charms, 
Her arts victorious triumphed o'er our arms.' 

At the moment Pope was writing these lines, that si- 
lent operation of geniut had commenced, which changes 
the fate of nations. The first writers of France wore 
passing over into England to learn to think and write, or 
thought and wrote like Englishmen in France.! This 

*Mr Oiflbrd, in his notes to his recent Translation of Per* 
sius, wkh his accuetoroecl keenness of spirit, hss delected this 
faa in our popular manners. *■ Persius, whenever he has occa- 
•ion for a more worthless character than ordinary, commonly 
repairs to the camp for him. Fielding and Smollet in compli- 
ance with the cant of their times, manifesied a patriotic abhor, 
rence ot'the military ; and seldom went farther for a blockhead, 
a parasite, or an adept in low viilany, than the Army list. We 
have outlived this stupid piece of injustice, snd a ' led-capcain' 
Is no longer considered as the indispensable vice of every 
novel.* 

t Voltaire Ixirrowed all the genius of our country t ourpoetry 
and our ubilosophy. Buffon benn by translating Hales's 
^Vegatabb 0iatic<Si' and batee Uiumbbi cImmI ub plans, 



singular revolution in the human mind, and, by its re-acr 
tiun, in human affairs, was not effected by merchanui vro- 
fiiins over them by superior capital ; or by admirals and ge- 
nerals humiKaiing them by victories ; but by our authors, 
whose works are now printed at foreign presses, a ciromn- 
stance which proves, aa much as the commerce and 
prowess of England, the ascendency of her genius. Even 
had our nation displayed more limited resources than iui 
awful powers have opened ; had the sphere of itsdominwn 
been only its island boundaries, could the same tiierary 
charaeie'r have predominated, we might have attuned U» 
the same eminence and admiration in the hearts of our con- 
tinental neitjhbours. The small cities of Athens and of 
Florence will perpetually attest the influence of the litera- 
ry character over other nations ; the one received the tri- 
butes of the mistress of the universe, whan the Romans 
sent their youth to be educated at Athens; while tbs 
other, at the revival of letters, beheld every polished Eu- 
ropean crowding to its little court. 

There is a small portion of men, who appear marked oat 
by nature and habit, for the purpose of culcivaiing their 
thoughts in peace, and giving activity lo their secumenis, 
by disclosing them to the pe<^le. Those who govern a na- 
tion cannot at the same time enlighten them ;— autbon 
stand between the governors and the governed. 

Important discoveries are often obtained by acckieot; 
by the single thought of a man of genius, which has soois- 
ti'mes changed the dispositions of a people, and even of an 
age^ is slowly matured in meditation. Even the mediant 
cal inventions of genius must first become perfect in its 
own solitary abode, ere the world can possess them. The 
people are a vast body, of which men of genius are the 
eyes and the hands ; and the public mind is the creatioaof 
the philosophical writer ; these are axioms aa dem<»sti»> 
bic as any m Euclid, and as sure in tlieir operation, as any 
principle in mechanics. When Epicurus published hit 
doctrines, men immediately began to expresa themselves 
with freedom on the established religion; the dark and 
fearful superstitions of paganism feu into neglect, and 
rooulderedf away, the inevitable fate of established fals»> 
hood. When Machiavel, living amidst the principalities 
of ItaW, where stratagem and assassination were the po^ 
tics of those wretched rivals, by liAing the veil from mess 
cabinets of banditti, that calumniated man of genius, abum- 
ed the world by exposing a system subversive of all humaa 
virtue and happiness, and led the way to political freedom. 
When I.ocke and Montesquieu appeareo, the old system 
of government were reviewed ; the principles of legislatiao 
were developed : and nian^ changes have succeeded, aad 
are still to succeed. Politicians affect to disbelieve that 
abstract principles possess any considerable influence on 
the conduct of the subject. * In times of tramjuilUiy,' they 
say, * they are not wanted, and in times of confusion they 
are never heard.' But this has been their error ; it is in 
leisure, when they are not wanted, that they are studied 
by the speculative part of mankind ; and when they are 
wanted they are already prepared for the active multitude, 
who come like a phalanx, pressing each other with SA' 
unity of feeling and an integrity of force. Paley would not 
close his eyes on what was passing before him ; and be 
has observed, that during the convulsive troubles atGenevs 
the political theory of Rousseau was prevalent in their 
contests ; while in the political disputes of our couotry, 
those ideas of civil authority displayed in the works of 
Locke, recurred in every form. How, therefore, can the 
character of an author be considered as subordinate n so- 
ciety ? Politicians do not secretly think so, at the moment 
they are proclaiming it to the world : nor do they fancy, 
as they would have us imagine, that paper and pens are 
only rags and feathers ; whatever they affect, tne tiudi 

and Buflbn began his Natural Hiscopy, our own natmalM 
Ray had upenetl their road to Nature. Bacon, Newton, sod 
Boyle, redticod the fanciful philoaophy of France Into expert^ 
mem ami demonstration. Helvetius, Diderot, and their bro- 
thers, gleaned their pretended discoveries fiom our Shal'tes* 
bury, Mandeville, and Toland, whom sometimes they only 
translated. Even our novelisu were closely lmitaied.>-Oiir 
great compilations of voyages and travels, Hackluyt, Cha^ 
chill, Itc, tbrnished Montesquieu with the moral facts be ie« 

?uired (or his large picture of his * Esprit des Ldx.' Tbs 
yclopndia of Chambers was the parent of the French woit. 
Even historical compilers existed in our cnoniry betbrs IM 
race appeared in France. Our Universal Hiaiory. and 8u^ 
ley, E^hard, and Hooke, peceded Rollin and other Fienct 
abridgers of history ; while Hume and our philoeophiMJIw^ 
torians set them a noUar aTampJe, wbkih lemalD* Iv 
yet toTlviL 
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is that thej oooflider the worst aettons of meni m of far 
leaa coMequenco than the propa^atioa of their opiniona. 
They well know, aa Sopbodea declared, that * Ofiinion is 
^▼«r atroDger than truth. Have poUtioiana not often ei- 
fMMod their diacuiied tcrrora? Booka, and stMnetimes their 
Authors, have Deen burnt ; but burning books is no part of 
their refutatioa. Cromwell was alarmed when he saw the 
Oceana of Harrington, and dreaded the effects of that 
volume more than the plots of the roj^aliats ; while Charlea 
II. trembled at an author, only in hts manuscript state ; 
and in the height of terror, and to the honour of genius, it 
was decreed, that * Scribere est agere.*"^ 

Obserre the influence of authors in forming the charac- 
ter of men, where the aolitary man of geniua atamps his 
own on a people. The parsimonious, habita, the money- 
gettmg precepta, the wary cunning, and not the most 
•enmolous means to obtain the end, of Dr Franklin, im- 
pruied themselTes on his Americana ; loftier feelings could 
not eievate a man of genius, who became the founder of a 
trading people, retaimng the habits of a journeyman print - 
«r : wnile uie elegant tastes of Sir William Jonea could 
inspire the serTaaia of a commercial corporati<Hi to open 
new and vast sources of knowledge ; a mere company of 
tradera, influenced by the literary character, enlarge the 
■lorea of the imagination and collect freah materials for the 
history of hunuui nature. 

I have said that authors produce their usefubess in pri- 
vacy, and that their good ia not of immediate application, 
and often unvalued by their own generation. On this oc- 
casion the name of Evelyn always occurs to me. This 
author supplied the public with nearly thirty wotiia, at a 
time when taste and curiosity were not yet domiciliated in 
our country ; his patriotism warmed beyond the eic;htieih 
year of his age ; and in his dyins hand he held another le- 

5acy ibr hia nation. Whether his enthusiasm was intro- 
ucing to us a taste for medals and prints ; or intent on 
porifymg the city of smoke and smells, and to sweeten it 
ny piantationa of native plants; or having enriched our 
orcnarda and our gardens; placed summer^ces on our 
taUea, and varied even the sallads of our country; fur^ 
Dishing < a GkrdeneHs KJalendar,' which, as Cowley said, 
was to last as long * as months and fears,* and the horii- 
collurist will not forget Father Evelyn in the heir of hh 
fame, Millar ; whether the philosopher of the Royal So- 
ciety, or the lighter satirist of the toilette, or the mie mo- 
ralist for active as well as contemplative life ; — yet in all 
these changes of a studious life, the better part of his 
history haa not been t<M. — While Britain retains her 
awful situation among the nations of Europe, ihe * Sylva' 
of Evelyn will endure with her triumphant oaks. In the 
third edition of that worii the heart of the patriot ezulta at 
its result : he tells Charles, I < how many millions of tim- 
ber trees, besides infinite others, have oeen propagated 
and planted at lAs tfudgufioa, mtd by tht $oU direetion of 
HUM work.* It was an author m his studious retreat, who 
casting a prophetic eye on the age we live in, secured the 
bte victories of our naval sovereignty. Inquire at the 
Admiralty how the fleets of Nelson have been con- 
structed 7 and they can tell vou that it was with the oaka 
which the genius of Eveljrn planted. f 

The same character existed in France, where De Ser- 
res in IS99 composed a work on the cultivation of mul- ' 
berry treea in reference to the art of raising silk-worms. 
He taught his fellow citisons to convert a leaf into silk, 
and silk to become Ihe representative of gold. Our author 
encountered the hostility of the prejudices of his times in 
giving his country one of her staple commoditiea ; but I 
bteiy received a medal recently struck in honour of De 
Serres, by the Agricultural Society of the department of 
Ihe Seine. We are too slow in commemoratmg the ge- 

^Algemon Sydney wss condemned to death for certain 
mannscripis found In his library ; and the reason alleged was, 
that scribere est agers— that to write Is to acL The papers 
which served to condemn Sydney, It appears^ were only an. 
swers to Filmers obsolete Defence of Monarchical Tyranny— 
The metaphysical toference drawn by the crown lawyera Is 
not a necessary consequence. Authors may write that whkh 
they may not afterwaras approve : their manuscript opinfcms 
are very liable lo be chanseil. ana authora even change thoee 
opinions they have publisbeo. A man ought only to loee his 
head finr his ophiions, In the metaphyskxl sense } oplnk>ns 
against opintons ; but not an aze against a pen. 

t Since this haa been written, the Diary of Evelyn Is pub- 
Ushed : It cannot add to his general character, whatever it may 
ha } but we may antklpats much curious amusement from the 
W7 of a liisrary chaiaciar wboae atodlss Ibnned the bnsmess 



nius of our own couotry ; and our anthers are defrauded 
even in the debt we are daily incurring of their posthu- 
mous fame* 

When an author writes on a national sobiect, he 
awakens all the knowledge which lies buried in the deep 
of oatioiis \ be calls around him, as it were, every man of 
talents; and though his own fame ahould be eclipaed by 
hia successors, yet the emanation, the morning light, broke 
from his source. Our naturalist Rav, though no man wae 
more modest in his claims, delighted to tell a friend that 
* since the publication of hia catalogue of Cambridge 
Plants, many were prompted to botanical studies, and to 
herbalise in their walks in the fields.' A work in Fraaosy 
under the title of L*Ami des Hommes,' first spread there 
a general passion for agricultural pursuits ; and although 
the national ardour earned all to excess, yet marahes were 
drained and waste lands enclosed. The Emilius of Rous- 
seau, whatever errora and extravagancies a system which 
would bring us back to nature may contain, operated a 
complete revolution in modern Europe, by changing the 
education of men ; and the boldness and novelt v of aome 
of its principles communicated a new apring to tne human 
intellect. The commercial world owes to two retired phi- 
losophers, in the solitude of their study, Locke and Smith, 
those principles which dignity Trade into a liberal pur- 
suit, and connect it with the happiness of a people. 

Beccaria, who dared to raise his voice in favour of hu- 
manity, against the prejudices of many centuries, by his 
work on * Crimes and Punishments,' at length abolished 
torture ; and Locke and Voiiaire, on ' Toleration,' have 
long made us tolerant. But the princip'es of many works 
of this stamp have become so incorporated in our minds 
and feelings, that we can scarcely at this day conceive the 
fervour they excited at the time, or the magnanimity <^ 
their authors in the decision of their opinions. 

And to whom does the worid owe more than to the 
founders of miscellaneous writing, or the creators of new 
and elegant tastes in European nations ? We possess one 
peculiar to ourselves. To (iraisei our nation is iridebted 
lor that visionary delight of recallmg from their graves the 
illustrious dead ; and- as it were, of living with them, ai 
far as a &miliarity with their features and their very looks 
forms a part of life. This pleasing taste for portraita seems 
peculiar to our nation, and was created by the ingenuity 
of a solitary author, who had very nearlv abandoned those 
many delightful associations which a collection of fine por- 
traita afibrds, bv the want of a due comprehenaion of tneir 
nature among his friends, and even at first in the pnblic. 
Before the miscellanists rose, learning was the solitary 
enjoyr ent of the insulated learned ; they spoke a language 
of their own ; and they lived in a desert, separated from 
the world ; but the miscellanists became their interpreters, 
opening a comnmnication between two spots, close to each 
other, yet which were so long separated, the closet and 
the world. These authors were not Bacons, Nowtons. 
and Leibniizes; but they were Addison, Fontenelle, and 
Feyjoo, Uie first popular authors in their nationa who 
taught England, France, and Spain to become a reading 
people; while their fugitive page imbuea with intellectual 
sweetness, an uncultivated mind, like the perfumed mould 
which the swimmer in the Persian Sadi took up ; it was a 
piece of common earth, but astonished at hs fragrance, he 
asked whether it were musk or amber? * I am nothing but 
earth ; but roses were planted on my soil, and their 
odoroua virtues have dehciously penetrated through all 
my pores; I have retained the mfusion of sweetness; 
otnerwise I had been but a lump of earth.' 

There ia a aingleaess and unity in the pursuits of 
genius, through all ages, which produces a aort of con- 
sanguinity in the charactera of authors. Men of genhw, 
in their different clasaes, living at distinct periods, or in 
remote countries, seem to be the same persons with 
another name : and thus the literary character who haa 
long departed, seems only to have transmigrated. In the 
great march of the human intellect he is still occupying the 
same place, and he is still carrying on with the same pow- 
ers, his great work, through a line of centuries. 

In the nistory of genius there is no chronology, for to us 
every thing it has done is present; and the earliest at- 
tempt is connected with the most recent. Many men of 
geniua muat arise before a particular man of geniua can 
appear. Before Homer there were other bards— we have 
a caulogue of then* names and worka. Comeille couM 
not have been the chief dramatist of France, had not the 
fbanden of the Preach drama praeeded Urn; aad Popn 
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oaukl not have tppewd before Drrdea. Whether the 
woite of seaiiM are those of pare iuu^iratioa, or seerohet 
ifter truth, they are alike tinctured by the feeling* and the 
e^enti of their tioMo ; but the man of genius muit be 
placed in the line of hit descant. 

Aristotle, Hobbes, and^Locke, Descartes and Newton, 
approiimate more than we imacine. The same chain of 
imtsUect Aristotle holds, througn the ioterrals of time, is 
haid by them^ and links will only be added by their suc- 
ciflion. The naturalists, Pliny, Gtosner, Aidrovandus, 
aad Buffon, derive differences in their characters from the 

r' it of the times ; but each only made an accession to 
fannly estate, while each was the legitimate repr»- 
ssntaiiTe of the lamily of the naturalisu. Aristophanes, 
Molieroi and Foots, are brothers of the family of national 
wiln t tbs wit of Anstophanes was a part of die common 
pfoperty, and Moliere and Foote were Aristophanie« 
Pkitaren, I«a Mothe le Vayer, and Bayle, alike Muried in 
amiBsinf the materials of human thought and human ac- 
tion, wiu the same vig<MX)us and vatrant curiosity, must 
have had the same habite of life. If Plutarch was eredu- 
kms, La Mothe le Vayer sceptical, and Bayle philosophi- 
cal» the heirs of the family may differ in thetr dispositions, 
but no one will arraign the intenity of the lineal descent. 
My learned and reflecting friend, wnose original researches 
have euricbed our national history, has thus obserred on 
ths character of Wickliffe ; — < To complete our idea of the 
iforfsunw of Wiekbffo, it is only necessary to add, that 



as his writings made John Huss the reformer of Bohenuaf 
so the writings of John Huss led Martin Lather to be the 
reformer of Germany ; so eztenaTo and so incalcultbte 
are the consequences which sometimes follow from bumsa 
actions.'* Our historian has aecoBmanied tlijn by giring 
the very feelinn of Luther in eariy lire on Us first perum 
of the works of John Huss : we see the spark of creation 
caught at the moment ; a striking influence of the generic 
tion of character ! Thus aftther spirit has many sons ; and 
several of the great revolutions in tbe history of man haw 
been mened by such, and carried on by that secret crea- 
tion of minds visibly operating on human affairs. lo the 
history of the human mind, he takes an imperfect view, 
who is confined to contemporary knowledge, as well as ha 
who stops short with the Ancients, and has not advanced 
with their descendants. Those who do not carry their re* 
searches through the genealogical Unes of genius, will 
mutilate tbtoir minds, and want the perfect strength of vi 
entire man. 

Such are * die great lights of the worid,' by whom the 
torch of knowledge has been successiyel;^ ssized and 
transBMtted from one to the other. This u tliat noUe 
image borrowed from a Grecian game, whidi Plato has 
applied to the rapid generations of man to mark bow the 
oontinuit V of human uairs is maintained from age to age. 
The torch of geaius is perpetually transferred from hand to 
hand amidst diis fleeting scene. 

* Turner^ ffistory of England, vol. IL p. 4tt. 
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